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“ OH, ANTONY, I'VE HAD SUCH A LETTER FROM AUNT CHRISTINA!” 


CHAPTER I.—A LONDON HOUSEHOLD, 


HE spring, which comes even to London, 
looked in at the windows of a large house 
in a West End square, and shone sunnily 

upon the face of a man who was seated alone at 
breakfast. 

Antony Vidal glanced up and smiled ; he liked 

the warmth and the brightness, and he looked with 


g@pproval at the venturesome green shoots that lent 


“an air of the country to the oblong patch of garden 
in the middle of the Square. Then immediately 


he fell again to the book, which was propped up 
against a dish-cover, and forgot everything. It was 
a way of the family to speak of Antony Vidal as 
Susie Douglas’s husband—a way that seemed per- 
fectly right and natural to Susie, and perhaps even 
to Antony, who was accustomed to consider her 
the pivot round which all things revolved. It was 
also significant that the little girl, who was the sole 
inhabitant of the nursery, was always mentioned 
as Antony’s child, There are women who make 
better wives than mothers, and possibly Mrs. Vidal 
was one of these. Antony, at least, never allowed 
I 
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that there was aught lacking in her behaviour to 
himself ; if he had been questioned, he would have 
pronounced her perfect, though he sometimes won- 
dered a little wistfully how it was that he saw so 
little of her. 

At breakfast, for instance, it would have been 
pleasant to see her seated opposite him, pouring 
out his coffee ; he would not in that case have been 
reduced to the companionship of a book, though he 
was a man who could always and at all times lose 
himself in reading. 

Susie, however, had very early in their married 
life—she was a bride before she was eighteen— 
declared that nine o’clock was a quite too absurdly 
early hour for rational creatures to meet and eat 
together. 

Why, it meant getting up before eight, before 
eight on a winter morning! Here a little shrug and 
shiver expressed her repugnance, and really, con- 
sidering the late hours they kept, and the bad nights 
she often had, and the little morsel she was able 
to eat, it was better she should have her meal up- 
stairs—if dearest Antony didn’t mind ? 

Antony didn’t mind. He told himself on the 
contrary that it was selfish of him to expect Susie 
to sacrifice her feelings and inclinations, not to 
speak of her rest, on his account, and he relapsed 
without a murmur into bachelor ways, and read till 
his coffee grew cold and the neglected bacon was 
congealed on the dish. 


It is quite possible to carry a virtue so far that 
it becomes in its measure a vice. It was Antony 
Vidal’s failing to have too low an opinion of himself. 
He lacked self-esteem. It had handicapped him 
all through life, and had even cast a shadow now 
and then upon his married happiness. He was one 
of the inarticulate people who cannot express them- 
selves, and who are consequently frequently mis- 
understood. In this hurrying world we have no 
time to pause and translate the difficult passages in 
each other’s characters, and that man or woman 
gets along best and suffers least who displays every- 
thing on the surface, so that he who runs may read. 

Antony Vidal required a dictionary ; he never 
had anything to say for himself, he had no knack 
of putting his best points forward. He was shy, 
he was plain in feature, and the consciousness of 
his deficiencies made him awkward. Thus it was 
that very few people knew what really sterling 
qualities underlay this unpromising exterior ; much 
tenderness and kindliness, much unaffected sim- 
plicity, and a very respectable amount of talent as 
well. 

He was a man who ought to have been a student, 
and he had somehow missed the vocation, perhaps 
because he had a young and pretty wife, and too 
much money. He had once indeed made some 
effort in that direction, but it came to little. He 
had written a book—a good enough book in its 
way, but one which the critics received with light- 
mindedness. Vidal was sensitive, and though he 
was quite sure his assailants were right from their 
point of view, and forgave them in the most Christian 
spirit, they had none the less dealt hima blow from 
which he could not rally. He forbad himself to 


try again, and, in case he should be tempted, he cut 
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out those flippant and mirthful reviews and raised 
them as a fence round his determination. 

Thus it was that he drifted into being a reader 
of other people’s books, and possibly into the hus- 
band of Susanna Douglas and the father of the 
lesser Susie. As a married man he told himself 
that he had found his work in life, that his happiness 
was complete. He was proud of his beautiful 
young wife ; and as for the child, it was very early 
perceived by discerning relations that Antony was 
going to spoil the little girl shamelessly. 


From the very first he had taken a deep interest 
in her ; he had got into a way of straying into the 
nursery and staring profoundly at her as she lay in 
her crib. He said nothing ; sometimes he would 
put out a cautious finger and touch the faint gold 
fluff on her head, or hold the pink crumpled hand 
in his own with the gentlest care, but he was silent 
as usual, and only expressed himself by sashes and 
frocks and toys enough to equip six infants. 

When these visits were reported to Susie she 
only laughed, but she rallied him upon the next 
occasion. 

“Tt really is too funny,” she said. “I never 
heard before of a man who professed the smallest 
interest in a long-clothes baby. I don’t believe 
papa knew what one of us was like till we were 
able to walk and talk.” 

“There were a good many of you. 
novelty wore off.” 

“Ten of us ; ten disappointments! Poor papa! 
I wish ours had been a boy. Boys afe nicer than 
girls.” 

“T don’t,” he said sturdily. 
better than another Susie.” 

“She’s not a bit like me,” said the elder Susic, 
with conviction ; “she oughtn’t to have had my 
name.” 

“Then we'll call her Mary or Molly. 
only one Susie.” 

She smiled at the compliment. “I wish we had 
called her something else. Mary was really too 
prophetic. I’m dreadfully afraid she’s going to be 
like your family, Tony. There’s a hint of the 
Vidal nose already, and when nurse put a white 
shawl over her head the other day she looked 
exactly like your Aunt Mary.” 

“Perhaps she'll improve,” said Antony, hope- 
fully. ‘I’ve heard that small babies often do.” 

“Well, there’s room. But I wonder what your 
Aunt Mary was as a baby if she has improved. 
If this little creature turns out like her, Ill make 
her over to you. Only you really must not go 
into-the nursery without permission, or Mrs. Stau- 
dish will give notice, and that’s a calamity I can't 
contemplate.” 

After this for a time Antony only saw his 
daughter when it pleased her stern guardian to 
bring her into the drawing-room, a flowing mass of 
starched lace and ribbons which the boldest man 
would not have ventured to take in his ams. 
Antony was not bold, and he did not even avail 
himself of the permission to peck gingerly at his 
daughter’s cheek. He only looked wistfully at her 
with his big darkeeyes, a proceeding which usually 
frightened the child into tears. 


Perhaps the 
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When the little one cried, Susie always very 
quickly sent her back to the nursery. 

“If there’s one thing I hate, it’s a crying child,” 
she said. “Ido hope she isn’t going to develop 
your Aunt Mary’s temper as well as her nose, 
Antony.” 

“ Aunt Mary is the most amiable woman in the 
world,” he protested ; “if you knew her better, 
Susie——” 

“Oh, thank you, I don’t want to know her 
better. I daresay your Aunt Mary is very good, 
but when you say of a woman that she is amiable, 
one knows what to expect. It’s like the prize for 
good conduct at school, awarded to the pupil who 
is too stupid to have earned any other distinction.” 

“Tt’s the best sort of distinction a woman can 
have,” he said a little gravely. 

She raised her eyebrows—a way of hers when 
Antony threatened to be improving. 

“Well,” she said illogically, “ you needn’t look 
so glum, my old darling. You don’t like my Aunt 
Christina, so we're quits.” 

“Don't 1? I never knew that before.” 

“ As if you didn’t showit! Why, you disappear 
round the corner whenever she comes near you.” 

“ But, you see, I do that with so many people ;” 
he laughed shamefacedly. “It’s nothing but a 
bad habit.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” she said, yawning as if 
tired of the subject. “I always want to run away 
too when your Aunt Mary comes here. I couldn't 
really stand it if the baby turned out hke her.” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“T'll be well content if our little girl is like her 
mother,” he said. 

“ But she isn’t like me— outside.” 

“Well, if she’s like you inside she'll do,” he 
said, with a laugh. 


Those were the sort of things Susie liked her 
husband to say to her. She accepted incense from 
other altars too, but perhaps she liked his the best. 
She was very fond of him in a way, and threw him 
many a crumb of kindness, which he took humbly 
enough, thinking it more than he deserved. As a 
beautiful and graceful and charming young woman, 
she was naturally in great request in their own little 
set, and had many social claims to occupy her. 
Antony went with her everywhere, though he hated 
crowded rooms, because Susie cared for these things, 
and because he thought it right that where she 
went he should go, and Susie accepted the sacrifice 
without ever discovering that it was one. It 
was pleasant to her to think that he was present 
watching her little conquests, and able to share the 
recollection of them afterwards. When a cabinet 
minister, a bishop, and a young artist rising into 
fame were grouped round her chair, she remembered 
to throw a little smile of triumph to Antony, leaning 
against the door with no eyes but for her ; and he, 
honest fellow, returned it, glad that others too 
should know her worth. 

Usually, after one of these brilliant evenings, 
Susie reserved the discussion of her victories till 
the following day. She was too tired to exert her- 
self to talk in the carriage while they drove home, 
and on arriving there went languidly to her own 
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room, where her patient maid was awaiting her. 
But, whatever the hour, Antony never failed to steal 
on tip-toe to the nursery and pause awhile by the 
little bed where the child slept. 

By the time the little one was able to walk and 
lisp little words, she had ceased to fear her father. 
Soon she learnt to look for him and to consider 
him her most patient playmate, and: by the time 
she was five the two were the best of company to 
each other. 

Susie watched the growth of this friendship with 
smiling indifference. It was a little jest with her 
among her visitors that Antony was the first to 
discover when the baby had cut a new tooth ; he 
had nursed her through the measles and other 
infantile complaints, and of course spoiled her 
ridiculously. That was a man’s way, she supposed, 
but really she might almost feel jealous. For 
herself she made no great parade of being a fond 
mother. The little girl was not pretty, though 
Antony thought she had the dearest little face in 
the world, and Susie did not find baby-talk 
particularly interesting. She had a few little 
maxims that came out with effect on most occasions. 
One of these was that a mother should select her 
child’s nurse carefully and then never interfere ; 
and though Mrs. Standish had left—Mrs. Standish 
had no interest except in quite small babies—she 
had really secured in her place a treasure whom 
she entirely trusted. 

She carried out her own theory admirably, and 
in the hurry and pressure of her social life her visits 
to the upper regions grew more and more rare. 
At this time, however, the little girl would not often 
have been found there ; she had long ago mastered 
the lock of the wicket that barred her from excur- 
sions down the staircase, and found her way to 
her father’s dressing-room, where she daily super- 
intended the conclusion of his toilet. On her fifth 
birthday she had her first riding lesson on a shaggy 
little pony, Antony walking round and round the 
square and holding the reins. On that day too, 
lessons, which had hitherto been a pastime, began 
in earnest. Antony had some curious theories 
about education, and he proposed to exhibit them 
in his daughter; the child was an absorbing 
interest and delight to him ; she understood him, 
she was not afraid of him, she gave him confidence ; 
she was the one creature in the world, his wife 
scarcely excepted, to whom he could open out his 
heart. 

Antony did not encourage himself to dwell on 
the mother’s neglect of her child ; he did not even 
let himself make excuses for it; but he taught 
Molly the same chivalry and devotion towards her 
which he himself practised. ‘To visit her mother’s 
room was a privilege ; to carry up some dainty to 
her, to run an errand for her, an honour. 

The pair always went together to pay her a visit 
after breakfast. The word “ mother” meant to the 
little maid a beautiful vision, lounging at ease by 
the fire in winter and by the flower-clad windows 
in summer ; her long, lovely hair hanging down in 
a gold wave, her pretty, white, fragile hands, with 
the falling lace about her wrists, playing with the 
tea-cups, or languidly breaking the seals of the 
envelopes that lay piled on her tray. That, and a 
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still more dazzling picture—a night scene this—of 
white shoulders, and gleaming satin, and the glitter 
of diamonds, and the breath of flowers. Molly 
would never have thought of hugging this beautiful 
mamma, though she crumpled her father’s shirts 
without compunction. 

On the morning with which this chronicle opens 
Antony was not long left alone. About 9 30 he 
began to glance at the clock. At the stroke of the 
half hour the door was flung very wide open and a 
small and important figure marched in. Molly, a 
little round bunch ina blue and white striped blouse, 
with a yellow mop of tangled curls, carried an un- 
happy kitten tightly by its middle. 

She planted the struggling animal on her father’s 
knee. 

“Sav good morning to Snowball first,” she de- 
manded. 

“T prefer to say good morning to you, Molly, my 
child ; you will kill that unfortunate kitten with 
kindness.” 

“Snowball is very fond of me,” she said re- 
proachfully, “and I gave her a new ribbon because 
it’s Jane’s birthday and we are to have hot buttered 
toast for tea. And Jane’s sister—the one that has a 
glass-eye, you know—is coming ; but I don’t think 
she can see very well out of it, though it’s bigger 
than the other, because Jane says she always breaks 
things on that side, and that was why she couldn’t 
be housemaid any more at Lady Blake’s.” Then 
she brought the narrative abruptly to a close, and 
throwing herself flat began to crawl under the sofa 
in pursuit of the kitten, which had escaped. 

“Molly, come here ; I want my second cup of 
toffee.” 

She came, but reluctantly. 

* You should have cuddled Snowball tight,” she 
said reproachfully. “She won’t come out, and I 
can’t get under that nasty old sofa because I’m too 
fat.” 

Antony laughed. 

* You shouldn't laugh, father,” she said, dribbling 
out the milk carefully from a jug, while she stood 
on tip-toe. “I was only loving Snowball, and you 
know you liked to be loved when you was a little 
boy.” 

“But not to be suspended by my waist while my 
arms and legs hung down.” 

“Kittens hasn’t got any waists,” said Molly, 
grasping the coffee-pot heroically with both chubby 
hands. ® 


The same proceeding had to be gone through 
every morning. First of all Antony’s handkerchief 
was carefully wound round the handle of the silver 
pot to save the small fingers from being burnt ; then 
Molly, diving under the table for a footstool, would 
drag it forward, and mounting it, pour the contents 
into the cup, and frequently into the saucer as 
well. Then, to crown the whole, came the final 
geremony ; the dropping into the cup of the one 
lump of sugar, and the popping into the pursed-up 
mouth of the second lump which was Molly’s re- 
ward. 

After this, a morning inspection of Molly’s pets 
was usually insisted on ; there were the guinea-pigs 
in a hutch in the area, and a lively young fox- 
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terrier pup who kept watch over them and things 
in general, and welcomed his mistress with a fran- 
tic, almost abject joy. 

Molly’s heart was always very tender over this 
disgraced favourite, who had suffered banishment 
on account of a too great appreciation of shoe- 
leather and bookbindings, and she refused to be 
consoled by the assurance that some day Frisk 
would grow up and learn the wzys of soberness and 
sense. 

“I must let him lick my face, father. ‘That’s 
the way dogs gives kisses, you know, and Frisk’s 
the lovingest dog ; he’s telling me he doesn’t mind 
very much.” 

“T’m afraid nurse will mind. She will want to 
wash away Frisk’s kisses.” 

Molly sighed. 

To have one’s face washed by an _ unsparing 
knuckly hand with a piece of soapy flannel is cer- 
tainly one of the minor trials of childhood, yet 
Molly would brave even this unflinchingly rather 
than wound Frisk’s feelings. 

sut on the way to the nursery she forgot the 
coming infliction in trying to discover how many 
steps of the stair she could jump without assistance ; 
the broad, shallow flight of stairs, velvet-carpeted, 
had a soft fur rug at the bottom, and father was 
there to catch her if she stumbled. Molly always 
insistel] on beginning at the lowest step and 
ascending one for every year of her short life ; it 
was a proud moment when she could jump five 
without rolling over among the fur ; she was now 
practising for her sixth birthday. When that 
venturesome leap ended, as it always did, in her 
father’s arms, the jest never palled. The pair were 
just as ready to burst out laughing as on the first 
day, and as ready to be instantly ashamed of them- 
selves when they remembered the pretty mamma 
upstairs, who was always tired in the morning, and 
didn’t like noises. 


On this particular morning, Susie was more 
animated than usual. 

“Qh, Antony,” she said, “I’ve had such a 
letter from Aunt Christina! I’ve been longing for 
you to come that I might read it to you. It really 
is too vexing! I hate to have unpleasant news the 
first tring in the morning.” 

“ Not bad news, I hope? Nobody ill?” 

“No, no, almost worse than that. You had 
better send Molly to the nursery.” 

But both father and little girl looked so dis- 
appointed at this proposition that Susie relented. 
She was always good-natured when it wasn’t too 
much trouble. 

“Then you must be very quiet,” she said to the 
child, “for I want to talk to papa. You may go 
and look inside the pots on my table, but you must 
be very careful.” 

“Just think, Antony,” cried Susie, too impatient 
to share her news to read it. “ Decima is engaged. 
You will never guess to whom ?” 

He made one attempt. 

“ Not Sir Peter, I hope?” he laughed. 

“ Well, I don’t know why you should hope and 
laugh in that way,” cried Susie, still busy with her 
annoyance. “I wish she had done anything so 
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wise. Sir Peter Johnstone is a very wealthy man, 
and well descended too, though one might be for- 
given for not discovering that.” 

“ He’s old enough in years to be her grandfather, 
and young enough in sense to be her grandchild.” 

“ What a thing to say! Besides, you talk as if I 
wanted her to marry him.” 

“T fancied you were defending him—as a possible 
husband.” 

“Antony, do be sensible. I think you might 
listen when you know how vexed I am.” 

This brought him to reason and gravity at once. 

“T am very anxious to hear,” he said. “ You 
know I always look upon Decima as a sister.” 

“ Perhaps if she were your sister instead of mine 
you wouldn’t think so highly of her. She was 
always so headstrong. She has actually engaged 
herself to Archie Jardine !” 

“Well,” said Antony, with his quiet smile, “I 
don’t see anything so very dreadful in that. Jar- 
dine is a very fine fellow.” 

“Oh, Antony !” cried his wife, half jestingly, 
half despairingly, “ you never can be made to see 
the practical point. It is just the most miserable 
match in the world. That wretched boy hasn’t 
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sixpence ! 


CHAPTER II,—SUSIE’S SCHEME. 


eo" had a luncheon engagement that day ; 
she had promised her patronage to a fancy 

fair that was to be opened by a duke in the 
afternoon, and a dinner at home claimed the 
evening hours. 

This was a sample of most of Susie’s days 
during that bright, brief spell of spring and sum- 
mer weather which fashionable London calls its 
season. ‘The season of the butterflies, of whom 
she was one of the gayest. She seldom invited 
her husband’s attendance during the day : he was 
supposed to have other occupations. He had his 
club, of course, though he was scarcely a clubable 
man, and he had various friends of his own whom 
he “looked up” from time to time. Susie often 
made a little jest of those friends of Antony’s, 
they were such humdrum creatures, such old 
fogies for the most part—some of them shabby 
and rather learned, others shabby without the 
learning. It was always a trouble when Antony 
wanted to have these cronies of his to dinner—he 
never could be made to see that they didn’t mix 
with the smart people whom Susie loved to see at 
her table. 

Major Drake had been all over the world, and 
was a eapital talker and full of information, the 
best of company ; as for Rogers, he was a re- 
cognised authority in his own line, whom it was 
an honour to know. But of what value in Susie’s 
eyes were these qualifications, since neither could 
speak the little language of her own little world ? 

_But she was good-natured and she had Antony’s 
friends down at Middlemore, their little country 
place in the Midlands, when there were no impor- 
tant guests to occupy the spare rooms. She even 
took some trouble to gather together the odds and 
ends of her acquaintances in town—the people 
whom one had to have—the humdrum folk who 


would not find the Major’s amiable travel stories 
too tiresome, or Mr. Rogers’s learning oppressive. 
The curate and his ‘sister, the family doctor, old 
Mr. Spink who was Antony’s legal adviser, and 
even, since they must for decency’s sake be some- 
times asked, one or two of Antony’s innumerable 
uncles, aunts, or cousins. 

Such a dinner party was arranged for the 
evening of the day on which Susie received the 
news of her sister’s engagement. It seemed to 
her as if all the unpleasant things came at once, 
as if it was not enough to have those tedious people 
at night, but she must needs carry about with her 
all day the annoyance of the morning. 

The more she thought of it the more it seemed 
to her as if Decima had offered her a_ personal 
affront in engaging herself to Archie Jardine. Susie 
often declared that she had no imagination, and 
she certainly took a very practical view of most of 
the questions that concerned herself. It was one 
of her rooted convictions that a family ought to 
hang together, and that it was the duty of each. 
member to do the best possible for himself or her- 
self, and consequently for all the others. Nobody 
could blame Susie for neglecting to practise as she 
preached. She had not even made what is called 
€& mercenary marriage, since she was as fond of 
Antony as it was in her nature to be of any one. 
He was considerably her senior, but that mattered 
little; he was of good birth, he had plenty of means, 
he was an excellent husband, and Susie was quite 
certain that she made him the best of wives. She 
had done very well for herself, and had provided her 
family with an unexceptionable relation whom they 
need never be ashamed to mention in any society, 
and why could not Decima have done the same? 
She was always supposed to be clever, and clever- 
ness, if properly managed, went almost as far in these 
days as beauty. There was Laurence Hammond, 
Antony’s cousin—heir to his uncle’s estate and 
title. Laurence always professed to like those girls 
best who had ideas in their heads. Oh why, oh 
why, had Decima so wilfully thrown away her 
chances ? 

She had not seen Antony all day, and was glad 
to find that he was at home when she got there 
late in the afternoon. She dismissed her maid, 
sent for some tea to her bedroom, and summoned 
Antony to listen to the long-suppressed recital of 
her grievances. ® 

“T know how it will end,” she said with con- 
viction, when she had summed up all Archie’s dis- 
advantages. “They will marry at once, of course ; 
the people who can’t afford to marry are always 
the ones who can’t afford to wait ; and Decima is 
quite capable of thinking it beautiful to live in a 
log-hut in the backwoods.” 

“ But Jardine goes to New Zealand, not Canada.” 

“Oh well, what does it matter?” she said, a 
little impatient over this too literal acceptance of 
her meaning—“ without servants, then. I know 
Lady Beamish told me it is scarcely possible to get 
servants in the colonies. Decima is foolish enough 
to think it charming to be independent, and to do 
one’s own work, and Archie of course will encourage 
her. One needn’t be a prophet to predict what the 
result will be.” 





“Decima wouldn’t give in easily. She has 
plenty of spirit.” 

“ A woman is no match for fate,” said Susie, 
throwing back her mantle and approaching her 
pretty little feet to the fire which the spring weather 
still allowed, “and fate can’t do you a worse turn 
than leave you to do your own cooking and black 
your own grates. ‘Think of me in these circum- 
stances, Antony ! - 

“T can’t,” he said honestly, but witha smile. 

“No, you wouldn’t get much of a dinner, would 
you ?” she said, enjoying the picture of her own help- 
lessness. ‘ Well, Decima’s cleverness, about which 
we hear so much, doesn’t go out in that way either. 
They might struggle on at first, but in the end the 
domestic question would conquer, and then the 
appeais for help would begin. That’s always 
the way ; poverty arrives, and pride goes into the 
pocket. Papa can do nothing for them, he can 
scarcely keep a roof over his own head ; and Archie 
is the last of his line, except for that old uncle with 
whom he has chosen to quarrel. It is to us they 
would turn. We should be made to feel that it is 
our privilege to support them.” 

“T think you take too gloomy a view,” he said, 
speaking with a little constraint. Something in 
Susie’s tone hurt him, he could hardly tell why. 
This pretty, graceful, languid creature seemed 
suddenly to exhibit a hard side for which he was 
not prepared. Her little scraps of proverbial 
wisdom had an almost cruel accent for his ear. 

“Jardine has plenty of go and pluck. He will 
make his way and stand alone, or I am much 
mistaken, though of course I should be very 
glad if he gave me the chance to help him and 
Decima.” 

**No, dear, no,” she laid her hand on his arm as 


he stood leaning against the mantelpiece in front of 


her; “I couldn’t allow that.” 

He looked a little surprised, but he smiled. 

“ Not even if it came to the cooking and the grate- 
blacking ?” 

“Not even then. Decima must weigh all the 
pros and cons before she marries. She must take 
the risks and abide by them if she will be so foolish. 
We have Molly to think of.” 

“There will be plenty for Molly—more than is 
good for her.” 

“T couldn’t bear it, Antony,” she said again, even 
more earnestly. “I came to you with nothing, and 
I can’t have my family sponging on you.” 

He laughed. ‘Why, my dear,” he said, “you 
don’t suppose I’m going to thrust gratuitous offers 
of help on Jardine or Decima either? They would 
have a right to resent my impertinent interference 
if I did. Not that I believe for a moment they'll 
require us to come to the rescue at all ; but surely 
we couldn't see either of them in a mess without 
wishing to help them out of it if we could? 
Decima is your sister.” 

“I’m sure nobody would believe we were sisters 
if they didn’t know it,” said Susie, plaintively, 
twisting her sparkling rings absently. “We haven’t 
an idea in common—not one.” 

But she was a little relieved to find that Antony 
did not propose, at least in the meantime, to 
bestow half his fortune on the paupers. One 
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could never tell what Anthony, with his queer 
notions, might think fit to do. 

“The best thing would be for her to break off 
this ridiculous engagement at once,” she went on, 
“before Archie leaves the country. Aunt ¢ ‘hristina 
hints that I ought to go down and get her to listen 
to reason—as if I could go north just now when 
I’m engaged for weeks deep! It really is too 
absurd, too selfish of Aunt Christina, to expect it. 
But you now, Tony—but you—” her face became 
animated, a light came into her eyes—‘“ there is 
no reason why you shouldn’t go—no reason in the 
world. You hate society, you know you do, you 
silly old man ; and you will only be too glad to 
jump at a chance of escaping all the gaieties we’re 
in for. ‘There is positively nothing to hinder your 
running north for a day or two.” 

“ Yes, there is,” he interrupted her ; “ there’s the 
best of reasons.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think of me,” she exclaimed. 
“Of course, I’d rather have you here, and should 
miss you horribly. I needn't tell you that ?” 

“No; I hope you needn’t tell me that.” 

“But I can make the sacrifice if it’s to be for 
Decima’s good ; and I shall be all right, there’s no 
doubt of that. I shall be very well amused ; Iam 
not afraid of my fellow creatures as you are. They 
interest me and entertain me. Oh, you needn't 
fear for me.” 

“No,” he said rather gravely, “I know you 
would be all right.” Susie, in spite of her insa- 
tiable love of society, was to be trusted. 

“'There’s another reason then ?” she said archly, 
seeing that he paused. 

“Just this: I couldn’t on my conscience ask 
Decima to break off her engagement.” 

“Oh, conscience !” she shook her head at him. 
* That’s the modern malady, and yours is such a 
tyrant, Tony. Don’t you see that it would be for 
Decima’s ultimate good ?” 

“No,” he said, reluctant to differ from her, but 
yet firm in his own opinion. “If I saw that, 
I should go and beg her to free herself at once.” 

“What ! not save her from a marriage that means 
certain poverty ?” 

* Money is good for something,” he said slowly, 
“but not for very much, after all ; whereas love is 
everything—it’s justification enough. I could no 
more ask them to break faith with each other than 
I could have broken it with you.” 

“Ve were different,” she said quickly ; “you 
could keep a wife. I think it’s dishonourable 
to ask a woman to bind herself for years. There 
ought to be a law to prevent paupers in every rank 
of life from marrying ; we should hear fewer stories 
of misery and destitution if there were.” 

“You would have to change human nature first, 
and that’s beyond any law todo. I'm afraid I 
should have had the presumption to love you even 
if I hadn’t had a penny.” 

* But I shouldn’t have married you.” 

She spoke on impulse, but as the echo of her 
words came back to her in the silence that followed 
she blushed. ‘They did sound a trifle mercenary. 
“T couldn’t bear poverty,” she said, looking up at 
him deprecatingly. She was very lovely as she 
turned her face upwards to his, and moved she 
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knew not by what motive, except, perhaps, that his 
unworldliness touched her, she let her soul speak 
the naked truth in her eyes. “It would change 
me; I couldn't be good.” 

“T hope and believe you will never be put to 
the test,” he said. He lifted her face to his and 
kissed her ; but he was conscious that he folded 
away a vague unformulated ache with his morning 
coat, and he knew that he should take it out 
again and wear it now and then, and yet never love 
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Mary, was already in possession of the large arm- 
chair by the hearth. 

Antony went up and kissed her with great 
kindness. She was a large, placid old lady, with 
fat grey curls, and more amiability than intellect. 

“Where is Molly ?” asked Antony, when he and 
Aunt Mary had assured each other with much vigour 
that the weather was wonderful, really astonishing 
for the beginning of May. Aunt Mary’s acute 
observations upon the obvious such as the ad- 
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“1 COULDNT BEAR POVERTY,” SAID HIS WIFE, LOOKING UP AT HIM DEPRECATINGLY. 


his wife one atom the less because he suffered it 
for her. It was his way. 


Susie was quite animated and gay that night as 
she entertained her guests. While she was hurriedly 
dressing—the occasion demanded nothing very 
magnificent in the way of a toilet—she rapidly 
decided upon her plan of action, but she said 
nothing of this to Antony. Indeed, she did not 
see him again till they met in the drawing-room, 
where the Honourable Mrs. Vidal, Antony’s Aunt 


visability of wearing one’s flannels till the end of 
May, and the scarcity of good servants, always 
irritated Susie, who was as a rule a good-natured 
listener. ; 

“TI think you are the person to apply to for 
information on that point,” she replied, almost 
tartly. “If you ask me where she ought to be, I 
should say in bed.” 

“Oh, that won’t do,” said Antony ; “ Aunt Mary 
wants to see her, I know.” He left the room, and went 
upstairs two or three steps at a time, coming back 
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presently, bearing Molly in triumph, her face radiant 
as smiles could make it after recent tears, her tongue 
busy with the recital of her fears that father 
wasn't going to come, and that nurse would forbid 
the production of the new sash. 

She paused a little shyly at the sight of her 
mother, the pretty mamma dressed all in white and 
with a fan in her hand which she waved to and fro. 
But in another moment the chattering voice was 
lifted again to answer Aunt Mary’s fond, foolish 
questions, while the little one sat secure in that 
ample satin lap and played with the old lady’s rings 
and chains. 

Antony, leaning against the mantelpiece, listened 
and smiled and seemed well amused. Susie 
glanced at him over the top of the fan with a 
faintly siirred resentment. He had forgotten her ; 
he had no eyes for any one but the child. 

She was even glad when Major Drake came 
in, fresh from the ends of the earth, and im- 
mediately began to talk in his cheerful way of 
the quaint humour of Japanese art; but she 
didn’t wholly recover till Laurence Hammond was 
announced. For some special reason of her own 
she was very gracious to Laurence, who was young 
and talkative ; Laurence who belonged to Piccadilly, 
and the Park, and Clubland, and who could speak 
her own tongue. 

Antony was very happy in the society of those 
friends of his. He was not shy with them, he 
could talk as well as listen; he did not find the 
Major’s Chinese yarns a bore, and he had a kind 
ear for Mrs. Vidal’s amiable prattle. 

Susie, catching scraps of their conversation, 
curled her pretty lips with a faint disdain. It was all 
about the family, of course—when had Aunt Mary 
any other theme ? Charlotte’s last letter was quoted 
with all its trivial parish gossip, and actually Aunt 
Mary had begun again about dear James’s difference 
with the vicar over the reredos question. Would 
that memorable dispute never be allowed undis- 
turbed interment? And Antony listened, sug- 
gested, acquiesced as if he were hearing it all for the 
first time. ‘There were certain traits in her hus- 
band’s character which Susie never quite under- 
stood ; certain finenesses for which she never gave 
him credit, though she often told herself impatiently 
that he was too good, too amiable. 

She herself never permitted anything or any one 
tobore her. She turned her pretty, white shoulder 
upon Mr. Rogers, who was not at all entertaining, 
and who, indeed, had nothing to say to her, and 
devoted herself to Laurence. For him were all 
her smiles, her sparkling rejoinders ; he was the 
only Vidal cousin with whom Susie could get on, 
the only one with a spark of character. ‘To him 
Susie presently confided that Antony was talking 
of running north for a few days. 

“Aunt Christina seems to think we've been 
neglecting them,” she said ; “time moves so slowly 
in the country, and they never imagine that it goes 
any faster with us. Of course I can’t go.” 

“Certainly not,” acquiesced Laurence ; “ what 
would the Lorrimers and the Sinclairs say to that ? 
You are going there, of course ?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Susie ; “I couldn’t throw 
them over, could I? But Antony won’t mind ; 
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he will be only too glad of the chance to run 
away.” 

“Yes,” said Laurence, with a smile of pity for 
his cousin, “poor old Tony never went in much 
for that kind of thing.” 

“T want him to bring back one of the girls,” 
said Susie, who did not care that any one else 
should pity her husband, “It must be dreadfully 
dull for them down there, poor things.” 

“Yes,” said Laurence, eagerly catching at this 
adroit hint, “Decima should certainly come. I 
don’t believe she has been here before in the 
season, has she ?” 

“T was half thinking of asking Elizabeth or 
Mary,” said Susie, carelessly. 

“Elizabeth! Mary!” cried the young man. 
“Why, they’re mere children—little girls in short 
frocks and pigtails. I remember taking tea and 
bread and jam with them in the nursery.” 

“That shows how you have neglected Broad- 
meadows,” said Susie, lightly. “ Elizabeth will be 
eighteen in a few months, and even Aunt Christina 
won't be able to keep her in the schoolroom after 
that event.” 

** But she is in the schoolroom still, and Decima 
—I suppose she would expect me to call her Miss 
Douglas now— isn’t.” 

“Why should she ? You're a relation.” 

“Tm afraid I could not even claim Scotch 
cousinship with her ; but if she doesn’t mind ?” 

**Oh, she’s not conventional.” 

“No; do you remember the dance she led us 
last time she was here? I’ve lived in London all 
my life, and I never knew it had so many queer 
corners before.” 

“That is Decima all over,” said Susie, lightly. 
“She must see and know everything, and reach 
the root of everything. I always dread her ques- 
tions : she gets to the bottom of my shallowness 
so quickly, and one likes to think oneself a deep 
pool, you know, with a good deal of hidden 
treasure.” 

He answered her with some gaily turned compli- 
ment, and no more was said at the moment ; but it 
was quite understood by both that Decima was the 
sister whom Antony was to bring back with him, 
and not either of the schoolroom misses who 
were still under the thrall of Miss MacMurdo. 
Susie was entirely satisfied with the success of her 
little manceuvre, and, like other diplomatists, was 
content to take but one step at a time. 


Aunt Christina wanted her (Susie) to reason 
with Decima. Where could she do it better than in 
her own house, where she should have the culprit 
all to herself? Susie knew that her arguments 
would sound a little poor and unsubstantial at 
home ; old-fashioned prejudices linger so long in 
the country, and even Aunt Christina’s support 
would not count for much if papa were on the 
other side. And was not papa always Decima’s 
ally ?. It would be much better for everybody’s sake 
that Decima should undergo that process of con- 
vincement in town ; and for the rest, where could 
her compliance be better rewarded ? Susie meant 
to be very good to an obedient and docile Decima, 
and to provide her with all sorts of solaces to dis- 
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tract and amuse, and Laurence would second her. 
Laurence liked Decima, and nobody, not even 
Decima, could help liking Laurence. He was the 
only nice Vidal, always excepting Antony. She 
went no further than that in her thoughts—why 
should she? It was clearly her duty to rescue 
Decima from the consequences of her present 
folly ; as for the future, that must take care of itself. 


The only hindrance to the smooth working of 
this excellent scheme came from Antony. Susie 
had again occasion to tell herself that Antony, for 
all his goodness, was really too tiresome. Why 
should he make so many difficulties ? 

“T won't have Decima coerced,” he said—as if 
any one talked of coercion, as if Decima would 
permit coercion! Then he could not be made to 
understand that he was expected to do nothing— 
nothing at all—but look after Decima ard her boxes 
on the homeward journey and bring her safely to 
Greenacre Square. 

“Bring Mary or Elizabeth, if you like,” she 
said a little pettishly ; “but I think you might see 
that it will be rather dull for Duo when Archie is 
gone, and that we might help to cheer her.” 

There was something in that, certainly, he 
admitted ; to cheer Decima and keep up her 
spirits was a sisterly duty. But if Laurence were to 
be invited to share the task of consolation ? 

“You are always hard on Laurence,” cried Susie, 
nettled at being read so easily. “ What has the 
poor boy done that you should be so bitter against 
him ?” 

“The poor boy has done nothing yet,” he said, 
smiling down on her ; “ but I think it will be best 
to keep him out of mischief.” 

“Then you think him dangerous? ” 

“Only to himself,” he said, in his quiet way. 
“But we don’t want him to get his fingers burnt. 
That wouldn’t amuse Decima. I'll run down to 
Northshire and bring her back with me if she'll 
come ; but she belongs to Jardine now, and you 
and I must defend his rights.” 

Susie could not acquiesce ; she turned away in 
silence and began to take off her trinkets. She 
could not sympathise with a sense of honour that 
she felt to be absurdly over-strained ; she was 
angry too, because Antony had read her motive so 
clearly—Antony who, as a rule, saw everything with 
her eyes, or at least saw nothing that she did not 
wish him to see. 

But Susie’s vanity could never long brook the 
cold shade of disapproval. ‘To be less than perfect 
in Antony’s eyes was too great a price to pay for 
her own way. 

She turned round from her looking-glass with a 
serene face. 

“Tony dear, if you do go you might take Molly 
with you,” she said. “She hasn’t been at Broad- 
meadows since she was a baby, but she’s old enough 
now not to be a nuisance. She would sleep most 
of the journey.” 

“Do you think I ought to take her?” he said 
doubtfully, not willing to show how much he liked 
the idea. “You would be quite alone.” 

“Oh, never mind me ; I'll get along very well, 
and think the more of you on your return.” 


“But you must have somebody,” he said 
anxiously. “Louisa would come—or Jane—I'll 
look in to-morrow and ask Louisa.” 

“ Very well,” said Susie, meekly ; but inwardly 
she told herself that she had been dealt with very 
hardly. She had offered up Molly as a peace- 
offering, and in exchange she was to be saddled 
with Louisa—Louisa, the stupidest of all the stupid, 
tiresome, humdrum Vidals. 

“ And after all, what shall I gain by the infliction?” 
she said discontentedly, taking her looking-glass 
into her confidence as her maid brushed out her 
long shining hair. “ Antony will do nothing but en- 
courage and congratulate Archie and Decima ; and 
even if he brings Decima back with him, I shal! 
be expected to do the same.” 

Truly fidelity to the family was costing her 
dear. 





CHAPTER III.—THE HEROINE MAKES HER CURTSEY. 


NDOUBTEDLY Decima was her father’s 
U favourite. ‘This was quite recognised in the 
family, and was not resented. The others 
were beauties, and Decima was plain—Cinderella 
to the Princesses her sisters. It was only fair she 
should have certain privileges to console her. 
So she was indulgently allowed to remain chief 
favourite with the head of the house, whose mildly 
sarcastic pleasantries were, in truth, not always 
understood or appreciated by his other daughters. 

Their pretty heads were rather empty, perhaps ; 
but beautiful people, who are good chiefly to look 
at, may be permitted to be stupid. 

Nature is a fair enough mother, and her gifts are 
evenly distributed—to one the outer mask, to 
another the inner light : so that the little Decimas 
of this world can hold their own in the race with 
the beauties their sisters, and sometimes even come 
off as victors. 

Duo-Decima her father called the little girl, who 
stopped growing so long before the proper time for 
an Ainslie or even a Douglas, and the mild jokelet, 
when once it found entrance tothe family mind, took 
root there, as such little jests will. They called her 
Duo as often as anything else, Decima being voted 
a really too absurd name for the second daughter, 
though nobody could foretell that the rightful 
owner, the true Decima, was to follow her. It was 
a Douglas name, and that was enough to condemn 
it in Lady Christina Ainslie’s thoughts. 

This poor lady, whose life had not been arranged 
quite according to her liking, found frequent con- 
solation in the reflection that most of her nieces 
took after their mother’s family, not only in dispo- 
sition but in features. It made it easier for her to 
preside in the house of her brother-in-law, of whom, 
in truth, she stood a little in awe, to feel that she 
was, as it were, surrounded by her own particular 
family atmosphere, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing Ainslie noses, profiles, and complexions on 
every side of her. 

Lady Christina, indeed, had such an exalted 
belief in the merits of the house of Ainslie that 
she had never been induced to change her condition 
in life. Perhaps, if rumour spoke true, her oppor- 
tunities of choice had not been unlimited. An earl’s 
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daughter, however beautiful she may be, if she has 
not a penny to her fortune, is a prize for which few 
suitors care to strive. Something less -costly suits 
their turn. Lady Fanny, who had not her sister’s 
strength of character, and blenched from the role 
of spinsterhood, had to be content with Francis 
Douglas, who, though he was her equal in birth, 
was poor, as the world counts wealth. She brought 
him a dower of daughters, seven of whom survived 
her, but no son, and died with the shadow of this 
disappointment (she even called it this disgrace) 
upon her. She had somehow beena failure. Her 
husband never by conscious word or look told her 
so ; but he did not hide his chagrin in having no 
boy to heir his name and the estate, which, small 
and poor as it was, had been in the family for many 
generations. 

“Trash o’ lassies !” What matter if they were fair 
to see? They could do nothing for their own 
living. They had to be clothed and fed, and, well, 
he supposed a certain elementary acquaintance 
with the three R’s was necessary even for giris, but 
he set his face against the accomplishments Lady 
Christina held needful. 

“You tell me they are beauties,” he said, with 
that kind of deference in which she always read a 
hint of mockery ; “and you are certainly very well 
fitted to be a judge of looks, Christina |” 

“They are very pretty girls,” said Lady Christina, 
only half mollified, “ with the exception, perhaps, 
of Decima.” 

“Then Decima shall learn to tinkle on the 
piano and call herself a musician, and smear with 
water-colours and think herself an artist, if she 
wills. The others of you, my dears, must be con- 
tent to be good-looking. I shall find it quite an 
expensive enough proceeding on your part.” 


Thus Miss MacMurdo, spare, dark, blue-spec- 
tacled, thirty-five; warranted to impart plain 
branches with severity and accuracy, was installed 
in the schoolroom at Broadmeadows, and remained 
there, ceasing to be thirty-five naturally, but un- 
changed in other respects, until the twins, at this 
point of our history in their cribs, had imbibed all 
that they could digest of her system. It was not 
much, but perhaps, considering the fare, it was 
sufficient ; and Mr. Douglas had at least the satis- 
faction of assuring himself that the most extravagant 
outlay could have produced no better results. 

“You are all very charming,” he would say, 
addressing the group of pretty young creatures, 
who had a way of falling silent in his presence, 
“‘and Miss MacMurdo would no doubt have made 
you learned if she could—but,” then he quoted in 
the original tongue a famous saying of Goethe’s. 

“ Papa,” said Decima, who had somehow picked 
up a knowledge of German, “are you rude enough 
to insinuate that we are stupid, or do you mean to 
infer that Miss MacMurdo——” 

“That Miss MacMurdo is a goddess, certainly.” 
He looked at her with a twinkle in his eyes which 
reflected her own. 


It was in Decima he found his best consolation 
for the lack of a son ; she was different: from the 
others, and she very early made that fact known. 
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This little creature, with the unruly Lrown head, 
the pinafore and frock that so often met with 
disaster ; so ready to thrust a sticky hand into her 
father’s and entice him out of doors; so full of 
chatter, of activity and life, was surely meant by 
nature for a boy. 

Suppose he were to rectify that little mistake of 
nature and dress her as one? Decima at the age 
of ten, when she was already skilled in climbing 
trees, and preferred the top of a wall to level 
ground, was ardently on the side of this project, 
which Lady Christina’s decorous horror, needless 
to say, nipped in the bud ; but though Decima 
never wore the jacket and breeches of her fondest 
dreams, she lived the bracing out-of-door life that 
a brother might have led ; rode fearlessly on her 
little pony at her father’s side ; knew a great deal 
more about the stables and the home farm than 
Lady Christina held to be lady-like, and, in short, 
had life and spirit enough to have liberally 
equipped all her sisters. 

In course of time that dread that she should 
become a hoyden which afflicted Lady Christina’s 
dreams was a little lightened, but her energy only 
took new and scarcely less embarrassing flights. 

The forked branch of the pear-tree was exchanged 
for the house-maid’s steps, purloined and carried 
to the library, where, seated on the topmost rung, 
she could pasture at will on the dusty literature 
which found a refuge on the higher shelves. There 
was nothing there to do the girl any harm, and her 
father only laughed when Lady Christina repre- 
sented to him that a young lady (Decima was 
sixteen then) ought to sit in the drawing-room and 
read as if she were a lady. 

“ Elizabeth and Mary are never any trouble to 
me,” said this afflicted woman, “and I am always 
able to guide their reading, but I cannot follow 
Decima up those steps.” ‘The bare idea as it sug- 
gested itself to her mind caused Lady Christina to 
blush. 

Mr. Douglas smiled, but he spoke more kindly 
than usual. 

“Nor into the age of romance, that is a lost 
country for you and me, Christina ; but we went 
there once too, my dear. Let Decima alone ; she 
will take no harm. As for Elizabeth and Mary, 
they do you every possible credit, and their mental 
excursions need certainly never cause you any 
anxiety.” 

Lady Christina relished no part of this speech ; 
but she knew how useless was argument with this 
opponent, and she only sighed. 

It was all so irregular, so unconventional, and her 
soul abhorred the unconventional. If she could 
but have caught and pinioned that wild little hawk 
that had somehow strayed into the gentle dove- 
cote ; but she knew no secret to curb the bounding 
spirit that soared far beyond her tether. 


Decima, indeed, took no scaith from her literary 
studies, though she read omnivorously at this time. 
In the schoolroom, as elsewhere, she had always 
taken independent views. 

In history she seized chiefly on the dramatic and 
personal elements. Alfred was still to her the hero 
of the cakes ; Canute she saw scated in his chair 
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by the rising tide, dogmatically ruling the waves ; 
Eleanor and the poison bowl, Blondel with his 
harp, Cromwell, the plaything of a monkey on the 
house-top ; all these delightful exploded legends 
that lightened the path of learning in the happy 
days before crams and exams she clung to fondly, 
while Mary and Elizabeth conscientiously plodded 
over the barren region of dates covered by royal 
births, demises, accessions. 

On this fallacious foundation she now laid a 
superstructure of poetry, Jed/es-dettres and romance, 
devouring greedily all that fell in her way, thus 
unconsciously fulfilling, in part at least, Lord 
srougham’s law of a liberal education, and imbibing 
“something of everything,” if not “everything of 
something.” 

Fortunately for her the library at Broadmeadows 
was composed chiefly of those classics which are 
supposed to be a necessary part of culture, and 
her father was careful to weed from it privately 
such fare as might have been too indigestible. 
He was more careful than he seemed, and in his 
heart was nota little proud of Decima’s bright 
intelligence. “She is a Douglas,” he said, and it 
need hardly be told that he said it with a different 
accent from Lady Christina. 

Having thus far introduced ou: heroine, we may 
without further ado present her. At twenty she 
was practically what she had been at sixteen (there 
is no escape from character), except that her unruly 
locks were better under her command, and her 
dress fitted her lithe figure more precisely. 


“What did Mrs. Dysart wear, Duo?” Decima had 
dined on the previous evening at Sir Peter John- 
stone’s. 

“The blue silk and honiton.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Elizabeth, with a faint little 
hint of disdain, “and her seed pearls. Is she 
never going to get anewdress? She had that one 
turned last year. If we had all her money we 
should never turn our gowns.” She looked slowly 
at her sisters; new frocks were rare at Broad- 
meadows. 

“Oh, what does it matter?” said Duo, indiffer- 
ently ; “she wouldn’t look any better in a new one.” 

“But we should,” said Elizabeth, to whom the 
matter appealed personally. 

“Oh, you can afford to do without fine clothes,” 
said Decima, looking impatiently at the group 
before her. 

It was a warm day, the first warm day of spring, 
and the girls had gathered after breakfast at the 
front door. Elizabeth, her beautiful willowy figure, 
to which even the shabby schoolroom frock could 
not do injustice, outlined against the dark gulf of 
the hall behind, stood on the topmost flight ; Mary 
was seated on a step beneath her; Janet busied 
herself with weeding a stone vase at the base of the 
steps in which some sickly plants were making a 
faint show of life. "The twins disported themselves 
here and there in the sunshine. It was a pretty 
picture. Decima, characteristically standing a little 
aloof, her hands behind her, looked at it critically 
with her brown head on one side, and thought it a 
very pretty picture. 

“You don’t need any fine feathers,” she said again. 


“ Howcan you talk, Duo?” said Mary plaintively ; 
“look at my sleeve.” She held out her round arm 
clad in shabby blue serge. “ It is worn quite bare ; I 
don’t know what you mean by feathers, we weren’t 
talking of hats.” 

“No,” said Duo, smiling roguishly, “we weren’t 
talking of hats; but Elizabeth knows.” 

Elizabeth blushed slightly, the rose- pink deepen- 
ing but for an instant. She turned her large eyes 
with a faintly resentful look in them on her sister. 
What was there to make Decima laugh in her wish 
for a new gown? Butshe said nothing. Elizabeth 
was a person of few words, and possibly on that 
account of firmer resolves. Some people called 
her amiable, but an old nurse in the family pro- 
nounced her obstinate. Decima, watching her 
curiously, saw her pretty mouth suddenly straighten 
itself. She knew what that little hard line meant. 
Decima was at this time a great student of character, 
and loved to practise the art on her sisters. 

“Go on, Decima—talk, talk, talk !” cried Janet, 
suddenly turning round from her vase. This 
maiden of fourteen had an insatiable curiosity as to 
what went on in that delightful social world of which 
Decima was now an inhabitant. 

“You have told us nothing but that Mrs. Dysart 
wore her blue silk. Go on. Who was there? 
What did they give you tq eat? What did Sir 
Peter talk about ?” 

“Sir Peter?” said Decima, taking the last ques- 
tion first, and smiling at the remembrance. “Sir 
Peter talked of Mr. Bruce.” 

“Mr. Bruce !” 

There was an immediate stir and animation in 
the group. Thetwinsdrewnear. Mary unclasped 
the hands that she had joined round her knees and 
leaned forward. Even the stately Elizabeth came 
a step nearer. Decima noticed the effect of her 
words with amusement. Even here, it would 
appear, in this region bounded by the schoolroom, 
this name had a magic spell. Several voices were 
raised at once. 

It was at this moment of stirred interest that 
Lady Christina approached the square window of 
the drawing-room, and looked out upon the group 
of girls. “She had come there with a purpose, but 
she paused a moment to admire. 

What a beautiful creature Elizabeth was, with the 
sun shining on her golden head, her pure profile 
outlined against the clear morning ; Mary, too, was 
scarcely less fair to see, and even Janet, though 
she copied Decima’s impetuous ways, was a true 
Ainslie. Then Lady Christina’s glance sought out 
Decima standing on the gravel drive with her back 
to the old beech avenue, and a faint emotion crossed 
her impassive face. Her looks, always cold towards 
this alien child, softened a little ; she was moved, 
agitated beyond her wont. Decima alone was not 
an Ainslie, therefore it mattered less. 

“T should never permit it, never run the risk, if 
it were Elizabeth or Mary,” she said; “but 
Decima——’” Yes, with Decima it was different, it 
was safe enough. 

She opened the window. 

“ Decima,” she said, with a new and odd inflexion 
in her voice that struck strangely on the girl's ear, 
“T want you, my dear.” 





THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


BY W. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


OU walk into a library, and see standing on 
the shelf before you Homer, Herodotus, 
Cicero, and a goodly row of “the classics.” 

It seems a matter of course that, being books, they 
should be there ; and of course books are printed 
and bound and put in libraries, and “there is 
somebody paid to look after that sort of thing,” as 
the fashionable damsel said about the eclipse. But 
how do you know what these ancients wrote? There 
are no neat copies of the “seventh edition with 
the author’s latest corrections” to refer to ; there 
is perhaps not even a single complete copy of any 
kind. Whence come these words across the ages 
—words familiar to mankind before Christianity 
was thought of, while perhaps Rome was not yet 
known ? 

When the world began to awake to a sense of 
the past, in the great age of the Renaissance, the 
libraries were anxiously searched, as men’s eyes 
began to be opened, to find the neglected and 
melancholy wreck of the literature of the lost civili- 
sation. An “Iliad” might be raked from the top 
shelves of one monastery, a Xenophon found hidden 
behind a tome of sermons in another. And each prize 
was added to the general stock by the newly-found 
means of printing ; thus gradually piecing together 
the sort of jury-raft which historians have patched 
up after the grand vessel of ancient literature has 
broken to pieces and gone to irrevocable destruction. 
And even these fragments were often themselves 
in fragments. A few pages might be preserved 
here, a half-volume there, the missing introduction 
elsewhere, and only by many chances have the 
scattered parts survived to be reunited in some 
happy instances. 

Yet these survivors were of no original authority 
in their day ; they were but the many times recopied 
and re-edited form of what had been written five 
hundred or a thousand years before ; they were 
only the relics of the last libraries of the old world, 
before the general havoc obliterated even the very 
wish for such luxuries. Before these last survivors 
which we find there had been a long succession of 
their ancestors. ‘These gaudy pages of the debased 
age were the descendants of a long line : the library 
of the Byzantine or Gothic kings was copied from 
the volumes of the age of Constantine ; and, each 
in turn, the rolls of the Antonines, of Augustus, of 
the great library of Pergamos, and of the philoso- 
phers of Athens, had been links in the descent of 
these oft-copied works. 

The libraries, however, were nearly exhausted by 
a century of research, and in modern times it is 
only in some extremely remote region or some 
hidden store-room that any new prizes have been 
obtained. The monasteries of the Natron Lakes 
and of Mount Sinai concealed until this century 


some priceless manuscripts, but it seems almost 
hopeless to expect much more from such sources. 

Another branch of library-hunting is in palimp- 
sests, those manuscripts of which the first contents 
have been erased to make room for later writings. 
Many valuable works have been more or less re- 
covered by a minute examination of the erased 
surface ; and the patience of one scholar is only a 
challenge to the longer patience of some one who 
will outdo him by making out a few letters more of 
the wretched puzzle of stray strokes and dots. 


But an entirely fresh source of ancient literature 
has lately been revealed to us. Not the relics 
left in use in half-alive corners of the world, but 
the still older libraries that were buried. Dead 
books brought to life again, after having passed 
from all human care and cognisance. 

In the last century, deep below the fields near 
Naples, the buried city of Herculaneum was found, 
and one of the first large buildings cleared there 
was a library, which was adorned with the finest 
bronze statues ever discovered in that district. 
Thousands of rolls of papyrus lay in the place, 
all reduced to charcoal. Little by little some of 
these have been opened by extraordinary care ; 
but the results have been disappointing, as scarcely 
anything of interest has come to light ; trivial and 
verbose rhetorical works are the commonest, and 
no great literature nor any account of daily life 
has yet appeared. 

Another, and lesser, haul of burnt documents 
came to me at Tanis in 1884. I dug out the 
contents of a house that had been burnt in a 
conflagration about seventeen centuries before. It 
had been plundered, and the looters had run down 
into the cellar, and dragged out some baskets of 
waste papers that had been put in a cupboard under 
the stairs ; the falling walls smothered the fire after 
it had charred the documents and before they 
were all burnt through. From those five baskets I 
took crushed masses of tinder, and carried them 
tenderly to my hut ; there I spent hours in lifting 
apart the different papers and packing them ; and 
now hundreds of them are all laid out between glass, 
and any one with enough eyesight and patience can 
trace on the black surface the writing which was 
thrown aside before a single known manuscript of 
the New Testament was yet in existence. Most of 
it is Egyptian ; and a school-book of signs, and a 
religious directory of the country, have been copied 
and published ; letters and accounts make up the 
greater part of the collection. 


More promising material has, however, come to 
hand since then. The soil of the desert in Upper 
Egypt is so dry that any substance buried in it is 
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perfectly preserved. The thinnest papyrus, thread, 
fine linen, leaves, and such frail materials, are found 
firm and strong, after three thousand years, as if 
only left there for a week. In the ruins of the 
towns rolls have been left by accident, or thrown 
away as waste paper along with old accounts and 
scraps. In other places a batch of papers seems 
to have been turned out, and then seized by an 
Egyptian whirlwind and scattered all over the place, 
just as old letters and scraps of newspaper go 
whirling about now, dropping in all sorts of quiet 
corners, and soon being covered with sand. The 
dead also sometimes took their literature with them 
to the grave. An “Iliad” manuscript was found 
packed up with a mummy at Manfalut, and I found 
another precious roll of the same laid under the 
head of a lady. 

But the strangest source for literature that could 
well be imagined has astonished us in the last 
two or three years. We all know the amusement 
to be got out of reading the lining of an old trunk 
covered with book- or news-paper of the last 
century, and the very phrase “ gone to line trunks ” 
expresses the last end of a despised work. But 
the Egyptians used waste paper to make mummy 
cases. Ina plain at the foot of the desert hills 
about forty miles south of Cairo, I found some pits 
which each went down about eight or ten feet to a 
small recess in which coffins were placed. These 
coffins were all most grotesquely rough and rude ; 
things which no decent Pacific Islander would 
tolerate, either for their carpentry or carving. 
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COFFINS OF THE EGYPTIANS WHO TORE UP THE 

GREEK PArYRI. 
__ Inside they contained the bodies wrapped around 
in cloth, and covered with gaudily painted stucco 
covers. One piece covered the head and bust, one 
piece was a collar ornament on the breast, one 
piece lay over the legs, and a case covered the 
feet. These stucco ornaments were at first made 
on cloth moulded on wooden blocks ; then done 
cheaper by using waste papers glued together ; and 
lastly done cheapest by saving the glue and 
slopping the papers together just wetted with plain 
water, 
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The economy of the undertaker was the salvation 
of the literature. The glued papers can hardly be 
parted without so much svaking as to be illegible, 
and, moreover, insects - have eaten them to pieces 





HEAD AND FOOT COVERINGS OF MUMMY COMPOSED OF 
GREEK PAPYKI, 


for the glue ; but the wetted papers can be separ- 
ated dry, and come apart with as clean a surface 
as they had when they were put together. In 
fortunate cases whole letters and sheets were used, 
and come to light again none the worse for being 
two thousand years underground ; but most of the 
pieces had been more or less torn, to fit them to 
the size required for making the objects. It is a 
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COVERING. 


Part of a book of elegant extracts, giving a passage of the poet 
Epicharmos, hitherto unknown, followed by an extract from 
Euripides. Probably written before 250 B.c. 


strange and weird resurrection of the old hopes 
and interests, bargains and squabbles of distant 
ages, to find them stuck together in the coffins 
of the dead. In succeeding papers some account 
will be given of the various lights thrown on ancient 
life by the literature, wills, taxpapers, law-deeds, 
mortgages, accounts, and private letters which have 
now come into our hands. 
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THE REGENCY OF TUNIS. 





*TANGIER is the fashion. 
If you are at Gibraltar, 
or in the western Medi- 

terrean, you must see it. Far- 

ther east you must visit Algiers. 

And then, again, Cairo is a 

place which one may not miss. 

Sut ‘Tunis, a city larger, more 

eastern, more quaint than the 

two former, is not, for some 
reason or other, fashionable. 

On board the Saint Augustine, 

in which I crossed to it from 

Bone in Algeria—a flood hav- 

ing for the time broken up the 

railway which connects the two countries—all, 
or nearly all, the passengers were going to Malta 
or Italy. I was almost alone in point of destination ; 
an object of curiosity as well to the gentleman who 
considered knickerbockers and Shetland stockings 
an appropriate yachting costume, as to his pretty 
sister who dragged after her a tortoise with a broad 
blue ribbon round its neck. “But why are you 
going to Tunis?” she said with a lisp. “Such 
an odd place to goto!” “Not at all!” I replied 
stoutly. “After Cairo and Alexandria it is the 
largest city in Africa. It is full of bazaars. The 
costumes, I am told, are fantastic in the extreme. 

And it is within a few miles of the ruins of 

Carthage.” 

But the lady with the tortoise was innocently 
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A STREET IN TUNIS. 


ignorant of Queen Dido, and only lisped again, 
“ Well, I call it a very odd place to go to. Do not 
you, Adolphus?” And Adolphus did. For, yov 
see, Tunis is not the fashion. 

However, three English people volunteering to 
land with me and see all they could in the few 
hours during which the ship would be in the 
harbour, we were put ashore at La Goulette, a 
little town which serves as the port of Tunis, and 
is divided from the city only by a shallow lagoon 
some five miles across. La Goulette, otherwise 
Goletta, stands on a spit of land at the narrow 
entrance of this lagoon, and so gets its name, which 
means a little throat. On the landward side of the 
lake one espies Tunis, a mass of white, flat-roofed 
houses rising from the margin of the water to the 
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summit of a low hill. To the left, rugged peaks, 
in shape like the Snowdon range, spring boldly 
from the sea, and, sparkling in the sunlight, cast 
burnished outlines on the mirror below them. ‘To 
the right near the sea, and raised a few score feet 
above it, a green hill hides jealously away the remains 
of Carthage. 

La Goulette itself is a dirty, dreary, low-lying 
little town, half French, half barbaric, with a railway 
station, a skeleton cab-rank, and a mosque. It 
was rendered horrible to me for all time by some- 
thing I saw there. In one of my visits to it I came 


upon a dozen ruffians of all nations in the act of 
setting fire to a miserable caged rat, which they had 
The thing was done. 


previously drenched with oil. 
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I have no clear idea of the shape of Tunis ; 
but round the Grand Hotel, which fronts a wide 
modern street or boulevard, are clustered a num- 
ber of similar streets, comparatively well built, and 
formed of houses inhabited by Frenchmen, Maltese, 
or Italians. Here are the hotels, the provision 
market, the post office, and the railway station—in 
other words, here is the European quarter or suburb. 

Hard by the Grand Hotel, the big street, after 
throwing out two branches right and left, ceases 
suddenly, confronted by a frowning archway or 
gate, which pierces, but pierces very narrowly, what 
I judged to be the wall of the old city—the city 
proper. Within the gate is, again, a small, irregularly 
shaped open space, full generally of clamour and 





A MOOR 


It was too late to interfere. I could only pour out 
upon them all my store of French abuse, and then, 
while they stood half puzzled, half ashamed, hurry 
away trembling with rage. But how I did long for 
a squad of London policemen, or, better still, for 
half-a-dozen English bluejackets, to clear out the 
rascals, knives, strange oaths, and all, while I was 
seeking about for a scrap of French Billingsgate. 
A sandy road and a railway skirt the lagoon, and 
connect La Goulette with Tunis. <A train had just 
started for the city when we landed, so, rather 
than wait for the next, we engaged a carriage and 
went by road. It proved a hot, wearisome drive, 
but the piles of queerly-shaped crockery and the 
bizarre costumes which met our eyes even at the city 
gate promised an ample reward for our exertions. 


OF 


TUNIS, 


bustle, beset by sellers of small wares, and blocked 
from dawn to midnight by a motley crowd, among 
whom you could scarcely miss seeing within the 
space of an hour, if you kept watch, a Greek, an 
Italian, a Maltese, a Jew, a Frenchman, an English- 
man, a Spaniard, a German, a Turk, an Arab, a 
Berber, an Egyptian, a Moor, a negro; and of 
many of these nationalities not one representative, 
but a dozen, a score, or a hundred, in every variety 
of costume. This is the principal outlet of the 
native town, the neutral ground of Arab subject 
and French protector, and from it, on the inner 
side, four or five narrow alleys shoot out somewhat 
as do the sticks of a fan, and give access to the 
native town. These lanes are paved with stones, 
and are both slippery and noisome ; moreover, they 





are so strait as almost to forbid the passage of any 
beast of burden. Wheels, of course, are out of the 
question. But up and down these narrow ways 
the busy crowd moves all day long, and when 
night comes the little space within the archway, 
flaring with naphtha torches, is, as it were, the shore 
upon which the turmoil and babble of the native 
town beat in persistent restlessness. This little open 
space is to Tunis that which the Puerta del Sol is 
to Madrid, or the Piazza di Spagna to Rome—the 
hub of the city, in the sense that there the foreign 
and native elements meet most freely and are most 
freely seen. 

And probably no city on or near the Mediter- 
ranean, scarcely even Cairo itself, can show so 
many different modes of dressing as are to be 
noted here. The black head-gear of the Maltese 
woman, a one-sided hood, which looks like the dis- 
torted cover of a hansom cab that has met with an 
accident, passes each moment, and vies in sheer 
ugliness with the white canvas skull-cap of the 
slave from Tripoli. The snowy flowing robes 
and turban of the high-class old-fashioned Arab 
compare favourably with the loose blue trousers, 
frock-coat, and fez of the Turk by his side. Here 
a man coolly attired in silk jacket and trousers flits 
by ; here a beggar in his one rough garment slouches 
past. ‘The red night-cap of the Marseilles sailor, 
the black cap of Shylock, the shaven, uncovered 
poll, the gaudy kerchief of the Neapolitan are all 
to be seen. But it is among the women that the 
strangest, and indeed most ghastly, freaks of fashion 
are found. The native women of good character 
wear stiff white linen over the lower part of the 
face, so that only the eyes and part of the fore- 
head are visible. The women of no particular cha- 
racter—in this I was told the distinction lay—also 
shroud their faces and with the same strictness ; 
but with black crape, so that at a short distance 
they seem to be coal-black negresses of super- 
natural ugliness. Many a shudder—for I fear that 
the black sheep in number equal the white—this 
horrible practice caused me. Still it has been re- 
served for the Jewesses of Tunis to invent a dress 
which in ugliness, in inconvenience, and, according 
io our ideas, in indelicacy, outdoes all the costumes 
that do, or ever did, or ever shall exist. Their 
nether limbs are, as those of ballet-dancers, arrayed 
in white tights and sandals down at heel ; while the 
upper part of the body is so swathed and swaddled 
in shapeless garments and endless rolls of silk, 
that the effect of the whole is a vision of two thin 
white pins projecting from the body of a Fal- 
staff, and feebly and uncertainly bearing it about. 
A more laughable, a more ungraceful figure, than 
that of a Tunisian Jewess, has never been seen on 
this planet. 

The main elements, varied and incongruous, of 
the city’s life are here in this little open space ; 
but we must penetrate farther if we would in- 
spect the distinctive feature of Tunis, and that bit 
of it which impresses itself most sharply upon the 
memory. Choosing one of the middle sticks of 
the fan, we proceed along the greasy, uneven 
pavement for some distance. Presently our alley 
seems to end in the arched doorway of some 
stables, and we pause ; but, seeing the numbers 
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of people who throng in and out, we again take 
courage, and enter. Then in a moment we are in 
another land. The dirt and savagery of the East, 
as it is, are behind us; before us are the bazaars 
of which we dreamed when as children we read 
of Aladdin and Mesrour and the cream-tarts.5 We 
seem to be in 

**A goodly place, a goodly time, 

As e’er was in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 


Before us stretches a covered arcade, a long 
vista of pillars alternately red and green, hung and 
festooned with rich silks and stuffs, and glowing with 
the soft harmony of innumerable Eastern colours, 
of Rabat carpets and Damascus silks. ‘The floor 





A LADY OF TUNIS. 


is passably clean, the vaulted roof is pierced with 
skylights which admit here and there a beam of sun- 
shine but exclude the heat. Between each pair of 
bright-hued pillars isa shop. We walk on as ina 
dream, my companions thankful that they thought 
fit to land ; and, having passed through this arcade, 
we find yet another and another covered street, as 
rich in colour as the first, while a network of tiny 
alleys lies round us, and tempts us at each moment 
to turn aside and explore its mysterious recesses. 

This part of Tunis, in which all the streets and 
lanes are roofed, seems to occupy, roughly speak- 
ing, a square of nearly half a mile each way. In 
Eastern phrase, a bazaar means merely a shop. 
But this gay congeries of arcades is really what in 
England we call a bazaar. It is a perennial South 
Kensington Exhibiticn—as bright, as gorgeous, and 
as full of curiosities. 

One street is given up to silk goods, with which 
the fronts of the shops—glass windows are of 
course unknown—are wholly draped. Another, a 
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smaller one, is the depdt for silk tassels and laces and 
sewing silks—and oh, the delicate shades of these 
last! Here, too, are the looms of the silk-weavers, 
the workers being dressed from head to foot in 
pink or yellow siik. In another arcade cotton goods 
—the brightest, if not the best, which Manchester 
can put forth—are displayed in shop after shop. 
Then there is a street full of fezzes, some with 
tassels, some adorned with coins ; for Tunis is a 
noted place for the manufacture of these caps, as 
also for the production of embroidered leather- 
work and saddlery,-and of red and yellow slippers, 
to each of which trades a separate street is devoted. 
There are no shops, or very few, in this part 
for the sale of provisions, or of pots and pans, 
or of brass and copper work ; these businesses, 
probably because they give rise to noise and dirt 
or require much space, being confined to the open 
quarters of the town. 

I entered several bazaars—indeed, I returned to 
this part of the town day after day with ever-fresh 
curiosity and delight, and now threaded the mazes 
of the dusty alleys, now sauntered up and down 
the main streets—but only in one case did I go 
through the regular bazaar business. In a weak 
moment I complied with the twenty-first invitation 
of a Jewish trader, and entering his little parlour 
sat down on a stool inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
“T have told you,” I said prudently, and with 
one eye upon the line of retreat, “that I do not 
think I shall buy anything to-day. But I do not 
mind looking at a turban or two.” The Tunisian 
turbans are of soft, creamy, cotton stuff, plentifully 
and richly embroidered by hand with gold silk, and 
I was anxious to buy one if I could get it at a 
inoderate price. 

“ Monsieur need not buy anything,” was the 
answer ; and then a sharp little boy with a shaven 
head was dispatched for coffee and cigarettes. 
“ But I have here a very beautiful table-cover.” 

“T do not want a table-cover,” I replied steadily. 
“T want a turban only, and nothing else.” 

“But this damascened dagger! Monsieur will 
look at this dagger? No? Qh, Monsieur’s eye is 
upon the burnous. He has the good taste of his 
nation.” 

“No, no, no!” I cried, threatening the bur- 
nous with my foot. “Take it away! Nothing but 
a turban.” 

“Just so! a turban,” he replied smoothly ; and 
showed me forthwith some silk handkerchiefs, a 
bed-cover, some silk veils, a stool like that upon 
which I was sitting, an antique brass tray, and a 
pair of pistols. 

I put down the coffee I was sipping, and rose to 
go in despair. Then he produced and unrolled a 
number of turbans. English-like, I chose at once 
that which pleased me. ‘What is the price of 
this one ?” I asked. 

“Of that one? Ah!” It chanced, of course, 
to be the finest turban he had ever had in his 
shop, a miracle of workmanship, and of great value. 
But, as I was an Englishman, he would make a 
reduction, and ask for it only one hundred francs. 
At that price he would get no profit. 

“ A hundred francs!” I cried, and, huddling it 
up, flung it with a gesture of contempt on to a 


‘Bah! Iam not a fool. I know 
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distant stool. 
the bazaars of Constantine and Algiers.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say it 
was a pity the Englishman was so poor, and dis- 
played the cheaper stuffs one by one. Presenfly 
I said, “ Now, what is the lowest price you will take 
for that thing over there ?” 

He went and gathered it up with ostentatious care. 
“ Well, I will let you have it for eighty francs,” he 
said reluctantly. “ As a favour.” 

“T will give you twenty,” I answered. 

“ Oh, dear, dear!” This time it was his turn to 
be angry. He darted to the shop door and pro- 
claimed his wrongs, begging his neighbours to feel 
the stuff and say if it was not dirt-cheap at eighty. 
But as I sat still and went on with my coffee he 
returned, and in a mysterious whisper said I might 
have it for seventy. No! Well, then, for sixty—for 
sixty francs only. And he folded it up and put it 
in my arms. 

But I thrust it away coldly and lit a fresh 
cigarette. ‘‘ Well,” he said with a sigh, “what will 
Monsieur give for it?” 

I stretched a point, and, pulling out a bright 
English sovereign, said, “I will give you twenty- 
five francs.” 

“Twenty-five francs ! Bah ! Monsieur is droll ;” 
and, dashing down the subject of contention on the 
floor, my friend sat down, preserving this time a 
sullen silence, as if the affair were over and he 
waited only for me to go. 

I tossed up my sovereign, and caught it again, 
asIrose. “‘I'wenty-five francs !” I said, laughing. 

“Fifty,” he replied sullenly. “ Well, then, forty. 
At forty it is the cheapest thing Monsieur ever 
bought.” 

“No,” I said ; “I will give no more than twenty- 
five.” 

He chattered, he smiled, he raised his hands 
and his eyebrows, he even called in a neigh- 
bour who said it was “muy barato” at forty, and 
did all he could. But I was firm. So when I 
was leaving the shop he came after me with it 
and put it into my hands. 

“It is yours, Monsieur,” he said ; “ but you must 
not tell your countrymen the price, or I am ruined.” 

I got my turban, therefore, at an expense of 
twenty-five francs in money and_ sixty-seven 
minutes in time. But I gained experience also, 
I made it a rule after that to offer in a bazaar a 
quarter of the sum asked, and sometimes was 
successful, sometimes was not. 

The French have imported their customs and 
tongue into Tunis ; but as in the western part of 
Algeria about Oran they are being jostled by the 
growing Spanish population, so in Tunis, their 
most easterly possession, they seem to suffer a good 
deal from the competition of the Maltese and 
Italians. I found it pleasant to take my morning 
roll and coffee at a little table on the pavement of 
the wide street before the Grand Hotel, and from 
this post of vantage I saw much. Coal was taken 
from house to house in panniers on the back of a 
camel, which knelt down in the gutter to be unladen 
when its master effected a sale. Its mobile lips 
were covered by a kind of muzzle, so that it could 
not indulge in a morsel of the calves of passers- 
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by. <A four-wheeled phaeton occasionally passed 
carrying black slaves belonging to his Highness 
the Bey ; and one huge, unwieldy black fellow, 
dressed in flowing blue robes, was pointed out to 
me as an attendant on the sovereign’s harem. As 
he stalked by my table the boy with the news- 
papers offered him “Le Petit Tunisien,” and I 
smiled. He will not be able to live alongside of 
that. A few years and he will be as extinct as the 
dodo. 

The landward fringe of the city occupies a com- 
manding position on the brow of the hill. I 
made my way to this point to obtain a glimpse 
of the surrounding district. Below, in the imme- 
diate foreground, was a shallow lake, and beyond 
it a wide expanse of flat country, intersected, as it 
seemed, by more than one aqueduct raised on 
arches—splendid works that have survived the 
Roman Carthage for the use of which they were 
built. Of these the Laghouan aqueduct, from 
which a branch now supplies water to Tunis, is 
carried for more than fifty miles. I walked out two 
miles or so from Tunis toa point ten miles, perhaps, 
from the hill of Byrsa, and found this aqueduct 
running there as much as sixty feet above the plain. 
Walking a little farther, to the Bey’s country palace 
of the Bardo, I had pointed out to me the position 
which the Turkish forces took up when they pre- 
pared to resist the French occupation. They had 
their right resting upon Byrsa and the sea, and 
their line, roughly speaking, followed the aqueduct. 

My guide upon this expedition was a Jew. I 
asked him how many of his nation there were in 
Tunis. He said nearly two hundred thousand. 
Then I put him through his paces, asking him the 
numbers of the other races one by one, and found, 
as I had suspected, that his total of all colours 
came to nearly a million. The actual population 
of Tunis—the city—is somewhere about a hundred 
and fifty thousand, I believe ; a little less probably. 
If, therefore, my guide’s two hundred thousand be 
reduced in proportion, we get twenty-five or thirty 
thousand. But the figure is still a large one. 

I have a strong impression that ‘Tunis possesses 
a very handsome mosque. Only a strong impres- 
sion, because I have not been inside. _I fell in love, 
indeed, with its massive antique front, so superior 
to anything to be seen in Algeria, and its marble 
portico and steps ; and I already had my feet upon 
the last when a commotion behind me caused me 
to turn, and I found that I was the cause of all 
the excitement. I was, it seemed, out of order. 
Half-a-dozen respectable Mahommedans told me 
with courteous gestures that it was forbidden to 
enter, and, of course, I desisted and apologised. 
But during the remainder of my stay in Tunis I 
hankered after that mosque. _ Its visionary beauties 
filled my dreams. From the roof of the Bey’s 
palace I spanned the leafy courts with my eye, and 
thought them as large as the famous Court of the 
Oranges at Cordova. Secretly I regretted that I 
had not slipped in first and apologised afterwards, 
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When I went to Carthage I did not take a guide. 
He might have—nay, I am sure he would have— 


identified for me the Arch of This and the Forum 
of That, according to some learned man’s opinion ; 
and have scraped up the Os Sacrum and the Ossa 
Templorum, and the other dry bones of the 
skeleton which Nature has decently buried. But 
how dry they would have been in his hands, and 
how largely he would have loomed between me 
and the past, between the sunshine and the hillside ! 
So I went alone and in a humble way, taking the 
railway to La Goulette, and thence walking along 
the shore until I reached a turfy sheep-down which 
leads gradually up to the Hill of Byrsa. There, 
on the slope, not far from the gate of the St. Louis 
monastery which now crowns it, I sat down to 
drink in the pure air—pure, indeed, after the bazaar 
atmosphere—and look about me. 

So that which I had heard was true. A green 
hill does literally stand for Carthage. Here and 
there, indeed, the hillside has been scratched, and 
a tiny quarry represents—well, the Forum of That, 
perhaps ; but it is no great exaggeration to say that 
above-ground a single block of shapeless masonry 
is all which remains visible of the great city of 
Hannibal. You can sit, if you please, on this stone, 
alone save for the lark overhead ; and, looking over 
the Gulf of Tunis to the gorgeous hills which flank 
it on the right, can send your thoughts to the 
Campagna and a greater Forum. For Rome stands 
and Carthage is dust, yet Rome repeats the wrong 
and still robs its rival. A Nemesis follows, how- 
ever ; among the tramways and photograph shops 
of the Eternal City it is difficult to feel history as 
real or the past as near as when sitting on Byrsa 
without a guide-book. 

Macaulay’s passage about the New Zealander is 
terribly trite. But, if a man may ever be per- 
mitted to quote it afresh, it must be when he sits 
on Dido’s hill, and, being an Englishman, thinks, 
not of the bull’s hide, or of AZneas strolling on the 
beach beneath him, or even of Marius; but of 
Carthage, the city of merchants, in its prime. For 
Carthage was the prototype of Great Britain. She 
was mistress of the sea. She fetched and carried 
for the young world. She planted colonies far 
and wide. She ruled distant dependencies through 
armies of mercenaries. She explored the Atlantic. 
She had kings for her subjects. Nay, she dis- 
covered her New Zealand, an island far away in 
the north-west, inhabited by naked, woad-painted 
savages who dealt in tin. She did all this, and 
more. And now the bay below me, once so busy, 
has scarce a sail; and the savage, clothed and in 
his right mind—we will hope—sits on Byrsa, and 
sees far out on the deep-blue merge of sky and 
sea the faint smoke-stain of his ships passing to 
and fro. 

“T guess,” an American said to me a day or two 
afterwards in Tunis, “that that stone you speak 
of is out and out the most authentic relic in this 
neighbourhood, sir.” 

“ Indeed,” I replied. 

“ Yes, sir. Marius, so I read, the gentleman who 
was seven times consul, sat upon a stone among 
the ruins of Carthage. Well, sir, that is the stone, 
you bet. ‘There is no other !” 

I smiled indulgently and took him for a fool. 
But a little later I heard him quoting the “ Aineid,” 
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and something which sounded like Thucydides, 
and talking learnedly of Verres and Regulus ; and 
1 blushed. He was only a humourist who had 
suffered under a guide. 

To return. When I grew tired of my thoughts 
I entered the monastery, built in honour of that 
Louis of France who died at Tunis on crusade, 
and, passing through a shrubbery thickly planted 
with inscriptions, spent some time in the Museum. 
The Punic remains seemed—though I may be 
mistaken—to take up but a small space. Most of 
the antiquities were Roman, relics of the Chris- 
tian Carthage of which Cyprian and Donatus were 
bishops. Among these was an exquisite mosaic 
pavement in which soft shades of dove colour 
blended tenderly and harmoniously with fawns 
and greys, casting shame upon the composers of 
the hard, conventional mosaics of our day. It 
appeared to be of the same.date as the Pompeian 
pavements. As I left the monastery a tame gazelle 
with a silver bell at its neck frisked and gambolled 
about me, keeping just out of reach, and was, I 
thought, a fitting inhabitant of a place which, for 
soft and placid beauty of sky and sea, I have never 
seen surpassed. I drew from these surroundings, 
I confess, some comfort. I shut my eyes, and con- 
jured up Beachy Head and Bardsey Island with 
the foam flying over them ; and judged that the 
modern nation of shopkeepers must differ, after 
all, from their prototypes, first cousins to the Jews, 
and born where the wavelets only lap the sand. 

Going down the hill I fell into the hands of a 
pair of lusty little brigands, who had, no doubt, 
narked me from afar. They were making a 
pretence of grubbing in a shallow hole, and had 
coins to sell. I bought for a franc half-a-dozen 
copper ones, small, defaced, and covered with 
verdigris. 1 think they were genuine ; not Punic, 
of course, but Roman. Birmingham would have 
turned out something cleaner and better milled, 
And yet I do not know. Dulce est decipere in loco, 
et decipi. 


TRIPOLI. 


I have said that the Italians have won a good 
footing in Tunis. ‘The little railway which runs 
between La Goulette and the city was in their hands, 
and the steamship Egitto, which undertook to 
carry me from Tunis to Malta by way of the coast 
and Tripoli, was an Italian ship belonging to the 
Florio Rubattino line. I found her fairly comfort- 
able, more roomy than a specimen of the Spanish 
Segovia Quadra line of which I had had expe- 
rience, hut less so than the boats of the French 
Transatlantic Company—ah, the cooking of the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique! On the 
Egitto I chanced to be the only saloon passenger. 
he officers, sturdy young fellows, English in 
appearance, declined from shyness rather than 
inability to speak anything but Italian, and of that 
I knew nothing ; so that the sentence, Vedi Napoli 
¢ fot mort, which they daily fired off at me—they 
knew that I was going to Italy—and a few Latin 
proverbs which by chance fell from them were 
the only communications which reached me from 
without during the voyage. Stay. One of the 
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officers—it may have been the first officer—finding 
me on deck late one night, surprised me by reeling 
out a string of confidences both in French and 
English. I made a note of one or two of the 
things he told me as we leaned over the side and 
watched the phosphorescence streaming back from 
the bows. That Italy would not be really Zta/ia 
assoluta until Malta was free and united to it, was 
one. ‘That his company, which had its head- 
quarters in Genova Superba, employed no foreigners, 
and for officers preferred Genoese, was another. 
That the company owned over a hundred vessels, 
and, of course, that I must see Naples before I died, 
were others. He was of Genoa himself, but for a 
wonder said nothing of Columbus, and next day 
was as hopelessly taciturn as ever. 

We left ‘Tunis on Wednesday, and after touching 
at Sfax and Monastir, reached Tripoli on Sunday 
morning. Tripoli is even less in the fashion than 
Tunis. I remember it as a semicircular coast 
town, dazzlingly white, a town grilling in sun- 
shine, with hot, sandy flats about it and stiff 
palm-trees, and a general sense of gasping that 
pervaded all things. Above the city, which lies 
low on the sea-shore, glitter clumps of minarets. 
A show of batteries and ramparts overlooks the 
beach, and here and there upon them a Turkish 
sentinel lolls smoking in one embrasure, while his 
gun reposes in another. 

Within the sea-gate, in the cldest part of the 
town, the narrow ways are littered with fragments 
of painted tiles, so thickly strewn as almost to 
macadamise the paths. Just within this gate stands 
what I took to be an ancient house built of slabs 
of marble of great size, and covered with Roman 
sculptures in high relief. I came suddenly upon 
it, and stood for the moment amazed at the se- 
vere magnificence of the designs. The great wolf- 
mother was conspicuous on one side, a Roman 
trophy of arms on another ; some of the slabs were 
many feet in height, all were richly carved, and the 
whole house was built of them. I have since learned 
that this is, or should be, a four-sided triumphal arch 
erected in the second century after Christi, and a 
thing almost unique ; but as wine and fruit were 
being sold in it, and charcoal next door, and about 
it were strewn the garbage and offal of an Eastern 
market, I may be forgiven if I did not at once 
detect its true character, and may rather claim 
credit in that I espied its beauties under so un- 
sightly a disguise. Yet on second thoughts this 
was little credit tome. For even in its disorder 
it was a wonderfully imposing building, a monu- 
ment as beautiful as any of those which grace the 
Forum at Rome. 

It made, I think, a greater impression on me than 
if I had seen it in the Forum. If a man would 
saturate his mind with the greatness and power of 
old Rome, he should not go to the fountain-head. 
Let him go to Nimes and Luchon in France, to 
Cordova in Spain, to Tlemcen and Bone and 
Tripoli in Africa. And then, when he has seen in 


places so far apart the deep track of the legions, 
and found the baths and arches alike in the high 
Pyrenees and the African plains, in nooks and 
corners scarcely reached by our civilisation, he will 
grasp the idea of a stupendous empire. 
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at Rome are commonplace, at York they are elo- 
quent ; just as the British flag floating over Windsor 
Castle means little, but at the peak of the Thunderer 
in Chinese waters is a great entity. 

When, however, a man has once got this notion of 
the Roman world into his head he cannot stop there. 
He must needs follow it to the end; a bitter end 
which in Rome does not thrust itself upon the 
attention. He must needs shrink at the vision 
inevitably presented to him of the destruction of 
this world, and grow pale picturing the horror and 
suffering that of necessity befel hundreds of 
thousands of men and women, cultured and re- 
fined, dainty as the men and women of our own 
day, when the system in which they had been 








smile of the grave-faced men who crowded round 
as I tried it on. Through the throng and babel 
about these stalls, a military grandee in Turkish 
surtout and trousers, fez and dangling sword, came 
riding, preceded by a couple of tall officers on foot. 
Every one made way for him as he rode by with 
calm eyes. He was enormously stout, and his steed 
was a donkey. 

A short distance without this gate, and beyond 
some verandahed bungalows which, scattered up 
and down, were everywhere encroached on by 
sand, was a camp of Turkish soldiers. ‘They were 
the troops who had not long before evacuated 
Tunis. I walked through part of the lines, and met 
with no rudeness from the groups of soldiery, but, 


ROMAN ARCH AT TRIPOLI, 
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cradled was swept away, and the brute barbarism 
of the North poured over them, as the lava—it 
may be for a sign anda warning—covered the pride 
of Pompeii in the time of Rome’s strength. 

To return to modern Tripoli. The ruder life of 
an Eastern town seems naturally to gravitate to 
the gates, and with it all the noisy, dirty trades 
in which the precious commodities are not used. 
About an inner gate of Tripoli leading to the 
country I found an open-air fair in progress, such 
as may be seen in an English country town in May. 
The roadway, a little wider there than ordinary, 
was lined with stalls and barrows shaded by awnings. 
I marked one stall entirely devoted to the sale of 
round skull-caps of white linen, decorated with 
plain stitching in coarse thread. They are made, I 
fancy, for slaves. I bought one for half a franc— 
three times its value, probably—and broad was the 


on the contrary, with courtesy. Tripoli is still 
subject to the Porte, and has not yet fallen under 
the sway of any Christian Power, although the 
Italians, who have much of the trade in their hands, 
have great influence within it. The town seemed 
as well ordered as Tunis, and life and property as 
safe here as there. The hotel, at which I pro- 
cured an excellent lunch with a flask of Chianti, 
was conducted on Italian lines. I heard Italian 
spoken in the streets. I saw Italian notices stuck 
up here and there and everywhere. And no doubt, 
when the Sick Man dies, this part of his posses- 
sions will fall quietly and in the nature of things 
to Italy, if Italy be disposed to take it. One may 
usefully run the eye along the map of North Africa 
In Morocco, which is independent, Spain, some- 
what thwarted by the British possession of Gibraltar 
and by the jealousy of France and Germany, has 
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great influence. France rules Algeria and Tunis, 
but in the western part of the former is troubled 
by the Spanish, in the latter by the Italians and 
Maltese. In Tripoli, which is Turkish, Italy has 
great weight. And then we come to Egypt, where 
we find an English occupation limited by French 
influence. 

I watched a train of some scores of camels being 
loaded with bales of esparto grass, which, towering 
above them, seemed almost as much out of pro- 
portion to their lank forms as if an elephant should 
really’carry a castle. While standing a little later 
in a street, bounded for the most part, as their 
streets are, by dead walls, I heard from time to 
time a loud groaning. I listened, and traced the 
sound to an open doorway, and saw there, as 
soon as my dazzled eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom, an odd sight. In the middle of the earthen 





GIRL OF TUNIS, 


floor of the room was a flour-mill, consisting of one 
grindstone set upon another. The pole by which 
the machine was worked projected from it, and, 
falling a little short of the walls, was being slowly 
dragged round by a very tall camel. The animal 
was blinded by a cloth tied over its eyes, or I 
suppose it would not have continued its monoton- 
ous round. It was mangy and in parts hairless, 
as nearly all camels are ; and as it stepped along, 
slowly setting down each silent, padded hoof, with 
head poised snake-like before it, and teeth bared 
in a frequent snarl, it seemed at once an incarnate 
ugliness and an image of passive endurance. Its 
grunts—it emitted one regularly when it came to 
& particular part of its round—were the sounds I 
had heard. I went away with a puzzle in my head. 
Given a voom with one doorway five feet high, and 
inside the room a camel seven feet high, to say 
how the camel was taken in and how he will be 
brought out. I can only suggest, to quote Topsy, 
that he growed there. 

Also in Tripoli, in the person of an Italian 
woman playing with a child in a doorway, I 
saw the most beautiful woman of my experi- 
ence. She was so wonderfully handsome that 
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I turned and stumbled back through the alley, 
dazzled as by a blaze of light. She somewhat 
resembled that Madonna of Andrea del Sarto which 
hangs between the two Venuses in the ‘Tribune at 
Florence, and came, I should think, from North 
Italy. 

My stay in Tripoli was short. I had undertaken 
to return on board at a certain hour, and went down 
to the beach in good time. There, however, some 
rough pottery caught my eye, and I spent so much 
time in examining the various shapes both quaint 
and graceful, and in choosing which particular jar I 
should carry away as a memento of Tripoli, that 
the Egitto was showing signs of restlessness when 
I hailed my boatman. He had brought me ashore 
for a franc, but recognising his opportunity, and 
knowing well that the ship was on the point of 
leaving, he asked five to take me back. It was a 
piece of rank extortion, and I offered the man two 
francs, then two anda half. But he stood out for 
five, and, sullenly pushing out his boat again, lay 
on his oars. I appealed to his fellows, but they 
declined to underbid him. 

The position was serious. Feigning, however, 
to be ignorant of this, and lighting a cigarette, I sat 
down on the sand with my back to the sea, ap- 
parently enjoying the capers of some half-naked 
boys who were playing about the ramparts. Really 
I took little heed of them. I was expecting each 
minute to hear the farewell shriek of the Egitto’s 
whistle, and indeed was trying to quell my own 
obstinacy. Another moment and I should have 
opened a parley with a view to submission, when a 
gentle cry of “Signor ! Signor !” behind me caused 
me to turn, and lo! my man had surrendered. I 
sprang on board, and we made for the ship. 

When half-way to her, however, a well-manned 
boat left her side and came to meet us. With 
some difficulty I was transhipped, jar and all— 
there was a considerable sea running—and half-a- 
dozen stout oarsmen soon brought me to the ladder’s 
foot. The captain had shown himself a man of 
his word, for he had had my things packed, though 
I was not twenty minutes behind my time, and 
was about to send them ashore by the company’s 
boat when my friend the first officer saw me com- 
ing off, and instead despatched the boat te pick me 
up. Still, it was a near thing. 

On board, with a ticket for Malta, whence he 
hoped to get a passage to Constantinople, was a 
traveller whose case evoked my sympathy. He 
was a captain in the Turkish army, and, arrayed 
in full uniform with three medals on his breast, he 
impressed me much by his soldierly bearing. But 
he was poor. He had no more money than 
sufficed to procure a deck passage, and on deck 
when night fell he proceeded to establish himself 
with the coolness of an old campaigner. An atten- 
dant laid down some cloaks in a corner of the 
space railed off for deck passengers ; the corner 
being, it seemed, assigned to him by general consent. 
He took off his sword and hung it on the rail at 
his elbow, and removed his boots. Cross-legged, 
and seemingly unconscious of our glances, he 
produced and ate a frugal meal ; and then, covering 
his feet and drawing his cloak about his head, he 
went to bed with the sun. 
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When I came on deck next morning, to find the 
pomp and glitter of Malta spread before us in the 
sunshine, some one—my good-natured first officer 
probably—had invited the Turk to share the 
quarter-deck. We stood side by side as the Egitto 
steamed into the harbour of Valetta, and slowly 
the Thunderer, the Dreadnought, the Alexandra, 
and four other British war-vessels came into sight, 


lying at their moorings. A band on shore was 
playing “ Rule, Britannia.” A man-of-war’s boat 
sped fast across our bows, leaping to the strokes of 
its stalwart crew. The Turk looked.on with mild, 
impassive eyes. And for me, I feared that Jta/ia 
assoluta would remain for some time longer im- 
perfect and a fragment. 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


TRIPOLI, 


‘CATHOLIC SOCIALISM.” 


se Pye Socialists are not, like the Liberal 


Catholics of the school of Lamennais and 

Lacordaire, solitary thinkers ; they dispose 
of great power, are at the head of a widespread 
agitation, and base their conclusions and their 
aspirations upon a real and profound evil and a 
real need. Contrary to the ideas of the Democratic 
Socialists, they wish to reform society in the name 
of God, but do not wish the reform for that reason 
to be less radical or less profound. Nor do they 
therefore exercise over the working-classes an 
attraction less dangerous or less intense.” 


These are the closing words of a very important 
book that has just appeared in Italy, under the title 
of “Catholic Socialism” (2/ Socialismo Cattolico), 
the first of a series of books which the very young 
writer Signor Francesco S. Nitti is about to publish 
concerning contemporary socialism, which he pro- 
poses to study in all its branches and all its de- 
velopments. The book, which is written with 
lucidity of style, and in that calm objective spirit 
which seems to be the distinctive characteristic of 
the best Italian authors of the day, will shortly be 
published in both an English and French dress ; and 
it is noteworthy that in the course of quite a few 
wecks the Italian edition has become entirely ex- 
hausted, a phenomenon which is of the very rarest 
occurrence in a country where people read little 
and buy less. It is worthy of note, too, that the 
author is barely two-and-twenty, and that, though 
‘he has not yet finished his university studies, he has 
already been offered an important post as professor 
at one of the Italian universities. His book will be 


read, and pondered, by all those who are interested 
in the present difficult social conditions. 

In his preface the author writes ; “ All those who 
have hitherto written of socialism have found it 
difficult to rid themselves of prejudices. I propose 


* in a series of volumes to study with severity of mind 


and with impartiality of criticism all the principal 
forms of modern socialism, with its varying forms 
of religious socialism, anarchical socialism, collec- 
tivism, state socialism, and so forth. In under- 
taking this by no means easy task I feel all the 
difficulties of the work into which I have thrown 
myself, but though my powers may fail, my courage 
will not.” 

He dedicates the first volume to “Catholic 
Socialism,” because he considers, and very rightly, 
that this phenomenon is of the very greatest im- 
portance for the future of all civilised societies, 
and because he considers that since the last 
Congress every one should be aware of the true 
nature of its tendencies, which are quite as sub- 
versive in their way as those of democratic 
socialism. 

“Socialism,” he says, “although new forms of it 
come to light every day, is still more of a dream 
than a doctrine. Whoever will understand it must 
study it from every imaginable point of view. I 
hope, therefore, that this book, which has cost me 
no little labour, and for which I feel no small 
affection, may prove neither useless nor super- 
fluous.” 

The volume is dedicated in a few touching words 
to the memory of the author's sister, who died at 
the early age of twenty, apparently during the 
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preparation of the work. The chapter which follows 
the introduction gives a rapid sketch of the errors 
into which modern writers on socialism have fallen 
with regard to the social struggles of the past. 

“We err,” he says, “in believing that the com- 
munistic is necessarily linked to the democratic 
idea. . . . In ancient times, especially in Greece, 
communism was an aristocratic ideal. Plato, who 
was the first to formulate it, was a pure aristocrat 
by conviction. Sparta, the republic which longest 
retained institutions analogous to communism, was 
at the same time the most aristocratic republic in 
Greece. Besides, Plato’s projects and reforms were 
considered as dreams, and no attempt was ever 
made to carry them out. The social problem, as to 
the existence of which no one can have a doubt, was 
first propounded at the beginning of our own age.’ 
Its terms were, as Renan says, extremely difficult, 
because on the one hand it was necessary to pre- 
serve the benefits of civilisation, and on the other 
to enable all to partake of those benefits. At first 
this statement looks like a contradiction in terms, 
for the abject condition of one class seems to 
be a necessary condition of society as it now 
exists. ‘I do not hesitate to say,’ says Renan, 
‘that never since the beginning of things has there 
been propounded so terrible a problem ; that of 
antique slavery was far less terrible, yet centuries 
have been required to bring men to the point of 
conceiving of a society without slavery.’ ” 

One of the ablest portions of Nitti’s book is 
that in which he shows how, in order to have 
arrived at the standpoint where socialism becomes 


an object of agitation, men must first have acquired 


political liberty. He points out how socialism 
arises from the profound contrast between the 
liberty which the people have obtained, and the 
economic servitude of which they have only felt 
the weight since that political freedom has been 
theirs. Until the present age a true democracy 
has never existed. Attica was an oligarchy, Rome 
was governed bya ruling race, the Italian common- 
wealths of the Middle Ages granted no franchise 
outside the walls of their towns, the republics of 
the Low Countries were oligarchical. Democracy, 
like socialism, is an essentially modern development, 
and socialism is not only a modern fact, but one 
entirely peculiar to Christian countries. To seek 
for socialism, for example, in the dreams of the 
societies of China is absurd. More’s “ Utopia” 
and other systems of the same type are only distant 
echoes of Platonism. The men who preceded and 
prepared the French Revolution were the true pio- 
neers of socialism, the original of which is not to 
be sought further back than the second half of 
the eighteenth century. The Abbé Mably, a writer 
who has been forgotten, but who exercised great 
influence over the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, derives the evils of society almost entirely from 
an unequal division of property, contrary to natural 
laws. Necker calls hereditary property a privilege, 
the rich being strong from not being obliged 
to give their labour on the lowest terms. The 
Benedictine Deschamps cries out : “We have the 
hope, less chimerical than men think, of passing 
into a state of true custom or equality, a state of 
real natural law, which is far preferable to a savage 


state.” For St.-Just, property is infamous. Robes- 
pierre said that no one ought to exist “who 
possessed more than three hundred livres de rente.” 
Montesquieu formulated the socialistic ideal when 
he wrote that the State ought to give to each citi- 
zen an assured subsistence, decent clothing, and a 
mode of life not dangerous to health. Chapelain, 
in his report on the decree of June 14, 1791, writes 
that the nation is obliged to give work to those who 
need it, and to succour the infirm. And the Con- 
vention sanctioned the principle when it decreed 
that public aid is a sacred duty, that society owes 
a subsistence to its less fortunate members. 

Signor Nitti points out how the doctrines of the 
Liberal school, as regarded froma continental point 
of view, are in opposition to those of socialism ; but 
not the less has its influence been very great upon 
the development of socialism. Bebel, the famous 
German social-democrat, in a sitting of the Reich- 
stag, said to the Liberal deputies : “‘ We are your 
pupils, we have done no more than draw logical 
deductions from your utterances.” The utilitarian 
morality of Ricardo, of Senior, of John Stuart 
Mill, of Bastiat, of Rossi, of Dunoyer, pushed to 
its ultimate consequences, has produced modern 
socialism ; and for this reason, when usefulness 
alone is made the basis of economic morals, 
inferences are necessarily drawn by the people, 
of a nature easily exaggerated into socialism. 
Economic causes have influenced the progress of 
socialism far less than political ones. Poverty, 
human misery, is not a coming evil, but an evil 
constantly tending to diminish. This is a point 
that should be borne well in mind. What makes 
people more discontented than they were of old is 
the fact that they have arrived at a consciousness 
of their miseries. 

Until last century the workman, except in wild 
outbreaks such as the Jacquerie, dared not rebel 
against his surroundings. As fast as he acquires 
political liberty he feels the need of economic 
independence ; if the cry of pain is louder than 
it was, it is because it has become subjective, 
whereas before it was objective. Industrial and 
commercial liberty has saved us from the awful 
famines of former days, but it has not rendered 
the workman’s position any more secure. ‘The 
socialists err, and err gravely, when they contend 
that the workman’s position is worse than it 
ever was. Present distress arises from the fact 
that the workman’s eyes have been opened, so 
that he sees what his position might be as com- 
pared to what it is. ‘The industrial organisations 
of the Middle Ages are not adapted to the present 
state of things, and they perished because the 
time for their work was over. They have been 
judged with too great optimism by all those 
writers, and their name is legion, who deplore the 
present systems, though it cannot be denied: that 
the position of the workman is more uncertain in 
the present than it ever was in the old days. 

If his position was a poor one, at least it was 
secure; it was protected against competition by 
trade privileges, there were neither crises nor strikes. 
If the workman had but a small c/enté/e, it always 
remained the same in number and capacity ; nor 
were the fluctuations of fashion as great as they 
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are in the present day. Further, there existed 
no middlemen, and the privileges of rank were a 
check upon the power of capital. The noble who 
lived the life of a poor man, who sometimes went 
supperless to bed, would never in all his misery 
have permitted a rich plebeian to pass before him, 
and in the provincial assemblies he spoke first, with 
his head high and his hat upon his head. Now, in 
nearly all European countries, these barriers have 
been removed. The power of riches has increased, 
and capital holds unlimited sway; production has 
multiplied, salaries have become higher, but the 
workman, in some at least of these countries, 
is no better off than he was before. His wages, 
always variable and uncertain, always subject to 
the laws of competition and to crises which he can 
neither foresee nor avoid, become every day more 
completely a form of merchandise, subject to the 
Jaws of supply and demand and the fluctuations of 
the market. Let it be remembered here that we 
are summarising the views of an Italian observer. 
Against this state of things socialism has arisen as 
a protest. Through universal suffrage we have 
told the workman, “It is you who are the arbiter 
of the state, because you are in the majority ;” 
but at the same time we have by our industrial 
organisations reduced his labour to a form of goods 
subject to the fluctuations of the market. 

Is not this an evident contradiction? How can 
we say to the many, “ You are at once sovereigns 
and servants?” Besides, though the workman 
has obtained the franchise, he is practically ex- 
cluded from political power by the working of 
economic causes. His vote is still held in check 
.by the power of capital. 

Economists, Signor Nitti contends, in general 
commit the grave error of considering production 
in preference to the individual, and consequently 
eject a large number of those doctrines which 
-have become the patrimony of modern social 
philosophy. Politicak economy, differing in this 
from the larger part of the positive sciences, is 
only applicable to certain forms of society. 
Communities which it ignores have existed, as 
for example the communism of Peru, which was 
entirely independent of the laws of supply and 
demand. ‘The society of the middle ages, with 
1s close guilds, its severe regulations of labour, its 
serfdom, was based on principles diametrically 
opposed to those of modern economists. The 
fact that they have existed is a proof that they 
were possible, and that we cannot hence be sure 
that other forms of society may not arise beyond 
the limits foreseen by economic science. Refer- 
ring to the house life of the American aborigines, 
as reported in the Transactions of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Signor Nitti points out that communism, 
although it is a form of society absolutely the in- 
verse of that based on the laws of social economy, 
has been able to exist, and for long periods. 
Economists have therefore no right to exclude a 
priori the possibility of the evolution of a society 
which they can neither define nor predict. 

Following upon this chain of arguments, Signor 
Nitti gives a summing up of the causes from which 
property has grown from the arms and cooking 
utensils of the savage, from the flocks and herds 


of patriarchal times, to a state of things in which 
biological selection, such as prevailed among the 
Greeks, has given way to selection founded upon 
the possession of money, in which the victory is 
not always to the most intellectual. He ends by 
quoting Henry George’s splendid sentence about 
the Pyramids, which were as old when Abraham 
saw them as our civilisation is now. 

Though he is an Italian, or rather because he is 
an Italian, Signor Nitti refers many of the evils of 
society to the Jus utendi et abutendt, which was the 
basis of the Roman property law, and is in its turn 
the basis of nearly all our modern codes. Never 
has the State guaranteed the possession of property 
so completely as it does now, and never, in his view, 
has it asked so little of the proprietor. The social 


-conflicts of antiquity and of the middle ages were 


partial and of an outside character, external to the 
people, like science or philosophy. Modern social- 
ism, on the contrary, has a scientific derivation, and 
is far from being a partial or limited fact. All 
socialistic systems are based on the idea of equality. 
Happiness, according to this theory, is founded 
on the equal division of property ; consequently, 
it is taught that the luxury of one class must imply 
the misery of another. All socialistic remedies are 
based on the assumption that riches are the result 
of labour, and must be divided in proportion to 
labour. Man is, according to them, a labouring 
animal, and they assume that from a given number 
of men there must proceed a given amount of 
labour. This conception Signor Nitti contends 
is contrary to experience, which teaches us that, 
as a rule, no man ever does naturally any more 
work than is absolutely necessary. All work done 
outside this limit is done by virtue of deter- 
mining circumstances. Labour, therefore, is not 
the cause of riches, but only of that amount of 
riches which prevents men from dying of hunger. 
On the other hand, there is no greater mistake than 
the often brutally expressed conviction that riches 
are the real basis of happiness. Riches and happi- 
ness, poverty and wretchedness, are by no means 
in necessary co-relation. The present sufferings 
of the poor do not derive from inequality, but from 
excessive inequality. 

The Christian ideal, it is urged, is by no means 
opposed to Socialism,—indeed, it has much in 
common with it ; but it is an undeniable, as well 
as a curious fact, that socialism has made most 
rapid progress where religion is weakest. It is 
natural that when people become convinced that 
this is the only life, they become more anxious for 
the amelioration of their conditions here below. 
The “Social Demokrat,” the chief journalistic 
organ of German socialism, declares that social 
democracy is, and must remain, atheisticai and 
materialistic. Signor Nitti says : 

“TI do not see why these socialistic democrats 
combat Christianity so obstinately, or why they 
cling so persistently to the Darwinian positivism. 
The Darwinian struggle for life implies the de- 
struction of the weak, for whom under that formula 
there is no place in the world. Now, Socialism, 
as well as Christianity, implies the protection of 
the weak against the strong, and must, therefore, 
impose limits upon individual liberty.” 
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The “Zukunft” of Berlin, another socialistic 
paper, whose doctrines are in opposition to those 
of the “Social Demokrat,” maintains that every 
man’s religion is his own private affair ; and there- 
fore that socialism should remain aloof from all 
religious or anti-religious struggles. 

An interesting chapter is that in which the author 
examines the front presented respectively by Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism to the socialistic 
question. With regard to this, he refers to Arch- 
bishop Thomson’s discourse at the opening of 
the Pan-Anglican Synod held in 1889 at Lambeth, 
and to the utterances of the several bishops charged 
on that occasion to present the report upon the 
religious aspect of the social question, and he draws 
the inference, too comprehensively we think, that 
in their estimation there is no necessary contradic- 
tion between such socialism as does not make use 
of revolutionary methods and Christianity. Nor, 
as he alleges, does the Roman Catholic clergy speak 
in a very different sense, though they may attack 
the problem in a different manner. The Roman 
Catholic socialists have, however, been far more 
active than their Protestant colleagues, a circum- 
stance due in part to their superior internal 
organisation, and also to the fact that their Church 
always astutely recognises wherever it can obtain 
an advantage ; and recognising that the future of 
society is in the hands of the democracy, it aspires 
to become the leader and ally of that party. 

Further, “ Catholic Socialism” has been insti- 
tuted especially to combat the irreligious tendency 
of materialistic socialism. It represents a body 
numerically and potentially strong, based upon the 
organisation of the papal church, and having in its 
hands many journals which exert an active pro- 
paganda. It in no way lags behind democratic 
socialism in its destructive criticism of existing 
society. It offers in its place a form of society 
based upon the Romish organisation, subject of 
course to acquiescence in papal doctrines, and in 
submission to papal guidance. 

Signor Nitti sketches the work done by Cardinal 
Gibbon, Cardinal Manning, Hitze, Ketteler, Rat- 
zinger, and all those others, cardinals, bishops, or 
writers of various countries who have made them- 
selves the apostles of “‘ Social Catholicism.” It 
is curious to note that in all the German socialistic 
systems, Christian as well as Materialistic, we trace 
the German hatred of the Roman property law. 
Rudolph Meyer, the leading spirit of Austrian 
Christian Socialism, advises the adoption of the 
American exemption law. The religious aspect of 
the social question in Austria is rendered more 
difficult by the difference between the religion of 
the poorer classes and of those who hold the 
wealth in hand, these latter being mostly Hebrews. 
The Anti-semitic movement in Austria is in large 
part a form of socialism. As the leading Jewish idea 
and aim is to make money, modern and lucrative 
methods of farming have been substituted for the 
old and easy-going ones. This sort of thing is 
desperately unpopular with the peasants, who are 
easily drawn into a form of “Catholic Socialism ” 
tinted with Anti-semitism, asa protest against those 
whom they hold to be their oppressors. The same 
thing, mutatis mutandis, applies to other occupa- 


tions. The Roman Church, in her character of 
protector of the poor, envenoms in this instance 
the strife between the Christian and the hated 
Hebrew. To this cause is ascribed the fact that in 
no country has socialism so rapidly advanced to 
such proportions as in Austria. The number of 
Hungarian landed proprietors has diminished within 
quite a few years by 500,000, and vast numbers of 
peasants emigrate from the country. 

In France the great achievement of the Roman 
Catholic Socialists is 7a@uwvre des cercles catholigues, 
inspired by Count Albert de Mun. It opens clubs 
and savings banks, and assists the smaller trades- 
men to resist absorption in the great concerns. In 
Belgium Roman Catholic sociology takes a rather 
narrower standpoint than in France. In Spain, the 
temper of the democratic socialists is extremely, 
savagely anti-religious. Nowhere is the atheistic 
creed more brutally proclaimed. The Roman 
Catholic opposition, on the other hand, is rather 
factious than powerful, the bishops being quite 
fanatically papal. 

In Italy, where, according to some observers, 
religious feeling has grown weak from want of op- 
position, the unhappy divisions between the Church 
and the State cause all “Catholic” movements to 
be looked upon with distrust. The Vatican, by 
clinging to the rags of the temporal power, daily loses 
more and more its hold over the people of Italy. 

This circumstance is the more curious to note 
since of late years unquestionably the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Pope has grown in foreign 
countries in an almost equal degree. To judge 
from the spoken and written utterances of the Pope, 
he would appear to be not averse to all alliance 
with socialism. His reversal of the excommunica- 
tion pronounced upon the American Knights of 
Labour, a distinctly socialistic organisation, at the 
instance of Cardinal Gibbon, Archbishop of Balti- 
more, is one of the most important occurrences of 
modern times. It would seem as though, in pro- 
portion to its temporal weakness, the Vatican was 
seeking to become a centre of political life, both 
in England and America. 

Indeed, this growth of the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church would be one of the most dis- 
quieting symptoms of modern life if we did not 
remember that water can never flow backwards, 
and that progress once attained can never be 
destroyed. As it is, there are symptoms in all 
countries sufficiently grave to make the thoughtful 
uneasy. Thus, in Spain the most vexatious re- 
strictions on the freedom of Protestants are still 
maintained. France, while persecuting priests and 
religious orders at home, makes herself the protector 
of papal schools and churches abroad. Were the 
Papal Church wiser than she happily is, the danger 
would be yet greater. 

As this paper is passing to press comes news ot 
the reception of the French working-men pilgrims 
by the Pope in St. Peter’s. All the circumstances 
combined to give his words an unusual signifi- 
cance. ; 

“The social labour question,” said Leo, “ will 
never find a true and practical solution in purely 
civil laws, even in the best. ‘The solution is bound 
up in the precepts of perfect justice, which demands 
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that the rate of wages shall adequately correspond 
with the labour done. It lies, therefore, in the 
domain of conscience. Now, human legislation, 
which deals directly with the outward acts of a 
man, cannot comprehend the direction of con- 
sciences. ‘The question demands also the aid of 
charity, which goes beyond justice. Now, religion 
alone, with its revealed dogmas and divine precepts, 
possesses the right to impose on consciences that 
perfect justice and charity with all its devotedness. 
The secret of the whole social problem must, there- 
fore, be sought in the action of the Church, com- 
bined with the resources and efforts of the public 
powers and of human wisdom. . . . Form, under 
the high patronage of your Bishops, associations in 
which you will find, as in a second family, an honest 
joy, a light in your difficulties, strength in conflict, 
and maintenance in the infirmities of old age. 
Give your children a moral Christian education, and 
secure to them, by wise thrifts, a tranquil future.” 
True to his original programme, Signor Nitti 


holds sternly to facts, and attempts no hints at 
prophecy. He places statements before his readers 
clearly and succinctly, and leaves them to draw 
their own inferences. Our purpose in this paper 
is not the discussion of antagonistic principles, but 
simply to indicate the nature of his book as a cha- 
racteristic of the time. Modern society is geing 
through a great and general transformation. This 
phase of “Catholic Socialism” is one the import- 
ance of which must by no means. be underrated. It 
is not possible to foretell what form of society may 
ultimately be evolved from the conflicting elements 
now agitating mankind. Those who are not in 
sympathy with the aims of the Vatican, should at 
the same time beware of despising such an adversary. 

The limits of our space forbid us to say more, 
but we have said enough to show that Signor 
Nitti’s book is one of the most important contri- 
butions to the literature of the subject that has 
yet appeared. 

HELEN ZIMMERN, 





B Wonder Why? 


I WONDER why we cannot take 
Things as they are, but always make 
So many queries, want to know 
Why such and such is so and so, 
Why you are you, and I am I! 

I wonder why? 


I wonder why, when we forget 
To take umbrellas, ‘it is wet ; 
And why, when mackintoshes swarm, 
The sun is always extra warm, 
The day is always extra dry! 
I wonder why? 


I wonder why, with glass so cheap, 
And everybody prone to peep, 
So many people can be vain? 
Why those who find their friends so plain, 
Their own defects cannot descry! 
I wonder why ? 


I wonder why the faults we see 
In others-always seem to be 
So much more tiresome than our own? 
And why our virtues are not known, 
Though people all our failings spy! 

I wonder why? 


u 


I wonder why, with so much cause 

For happiness, we always pause 

In our rejoicing just to see 

If any want therein there be ; 

Then change our laugh into a sigh! 
I wonder why? 


I wonder why, although we see 

The world so full of misery, 

Men breaking all our Lord’s commands, 

We calmly sit with folded hands 

And say, what time our brothers cry: 
I wonder why ? 


I wonder why we learn too late 
To be contented with our state? 
Appreciate pleasure when it’s fled, 
And our acquaintance when they’re dead, 
And life just when we come to die? 

I wonder why? 


I wonder why I waste my time 
To put these questions into rhyme? 
Of all the people I have yet 
Encountered, I have never met 
One who could answer them, nor I! 
I wonder why? 
IDA J. LEMON, 
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ROAD CAR COMPANY: HORSES ON FIRST FLOOR, FARM LANE YARD, 


‘THE omnibuses.are the most characteristic 
feature of London ; and they increase, while 
the cabs decrease. What London would be 

like without them a recent strike gave us the 

opportunity of knowing, and there can be no 
doubt from an esthetic point of view its streets 
would be considerably improved. 

But the omnibus is for use, not for beauty ; it 
exists for the convenience of the many. It is a 
money-making machine, and it looks it, with its 
crowd of passengers, who pay up amongst them 
some forty-four shillings a day for its hire, as they 
sit between screens of patchy advertisements, which 
add a shilling a day to its takings and spoil every 
attempt at improving its form and decoration. 

We shudder, however, at the thought of depriving 
a poor man of his omnibus, and for a writer on 
horses to even hint at such a thing is peculiarly 
ungrateful, inasmuch as the London General 
Omnibus Company are the greatest users of living 
horse power in London. They have, in round 
numbers, ten thousand horses working a thousand 


omnibuses, travelling twenty million miles in a 
year, and carrying one hundred and ten million 
passengers. In other words, every omnibus travels, 
not sixty miles an hour, but sixty miles a day, and 
every horse travels twelve miles a day. And as an 
omnibus earns a little over eightpence-halfpenny a 
mile, and the average fare paid by each passenger 
is a little under three-halfpence, it follows that each 
omnibus picks up six passengers every mile. 

In practice, a fifth of the omnibuses are daily at 
rest or under repair, and allowing for these, each 
vehicle carries thirty-nine passengers during a jour- 
ney, so that, with its accommodation for twenty- 
six, three passengers enter and leave for every two 
of its seats. ‘The average number in an omnibus 
at any one time is given as fourteen, and averaging 
these passengers at ten stone apiece, and throwing 
in the driver and conductor, we get a ton of live 
weight, to which we can add the ton and a half 
which the omnibus weighs, making up two-and-a- 
half tons for the pair to draw, and thus we arrive 
at the easily-remembered formula that the London 
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well known for their trimness. Their colour 
precludes their being carelessly looked after, but 
they are no better kept than the others. Like the 
rest they are cleaned and overhauled every morning, 
their locks looked to, their tyres examined, their 
wheels tapped, just as if they were railway carriages, 
the minor repairs being done on the spot, the more 
serious being executed at Highbury. 

Each of these omnibuses has its driver, its con- 
ductor, and its “stud” of ten or eleven horses, the 
eleven being required when the vehicle does its 
four full trips and a short one ina day. The full 
trip averages three hours and a half, and the day’s 
work thus employs eight horses, giving each pair 
in turn a day’s rest, but the extra short trip means 
an extra horse and a different system of relief, which 
we can deal with later on. 

The horses are of all colours, bay, roan, brown, 
chestnut, grey, and that most promising of all 
colours, flea-bitten grey, which is seldom worn 
by a bad horse. All over the country, at the 
fairs and the provincial stables, buyers are at work 
for the company, picking out the peculiar class of 
horse which will best bear the constant stopping 
and starting of the London omnibus traffic. When 
an omnibus is full it weighs three and a quarter 
tons, a considerable weight for a pair to start. 
Think of it, ye exigent women, who rather than 
walk a yard will stop an omnibus twice in a minute, 
the sudden stopping and starting, so often un- 
necessary, taking more out of a horse than an 
hour’s steady tramp on the level, and being the 
chief cause of the London horse’s poor expectation 
of life. 


When the horses are bought they are sent to the 
depSt at Paddington or to that at Spitalfields, where 


they are sorted out for the different roads. Five 
years on the London streets take as much out of a 
horse as ten years elsewhere ; and a horse that will 
suit one road will not suit another, owing to the 
different kinds of paving. There is one road 
worked over byone of the “ Favourite” lines on which 
there is no asphalt ; there are others which have 
every variety of material, the worst being asphalt 
when slightly wet, the best being wood when lightly 
sprinkled with gravel. But it is not so much the 
paving as the change from one sort to another 
which is so puzzling to the horses, the sudden 
break from granite to asphalt, or macadam to wood, 
requiring an instant change in the step, to which 
not every horse is equal, though by some the knack 
is caught in a week or so. 

The new horse is sent off to the yard from which 
the road he has been chosen for is worked. This 
is the headquarters from which the omnibus 
begins its travels in the morning, and to which it 
returns at night after its four or five journeys to 
and fro. ‘The “ Putneys,” for example, start east- 
wards to Liverpool Street, and their last journey is 
a westerly one ; the Walham Green “ Favourites ” 
work northwards to Islington and back; the 
Victoria “Favourites” work southwards from 
Holloway and back; the “Royal Blues” from 
Victoria, northwards and back ; and so with all the 
rest, always out and home, though on some lines 
the horses are not changed at the yard, but at some 
corner close by. 


The new-comer is exercised in a two-horse break, 
and as soon as found fit is placed alongside its 
future companion. Each stable contains as a rule 
two studs, one on the right-hand, one on the left, 
each row with two gaps together for the pair out at 
work. Every horse is branded on the hoof, and on 
the wall over each head isa plate giving the number 
of the horse, the colour, and the date of purchase. 
Some of the young ones will be worked out in 
eighteen months, some will last seven years, but the 
same pair are worked together till one of them fails, 
and in the eleven-horse studs it is the one odd 
horse which is changed about. Each horse has its 
own collar, which hangs near the number-plate, for 
horse collars are made in sizes like men’s collars, 
and no good work can be done if the collar is ill- 
fitting. 

As a rule the horses look better in the stable 
than they do in harness, and their home is neater 
than might be supposed: the eight or nine of 
them in a row on each side standing in peat, for 
there is no straw ; the plates and collars in a line 
above their heads ; the long sliding skylights aloft ; 
the brick floor with the clean swept gangway, 
having the door at one end and the bin at the 
other. 


The unit of organisation is the stud, and every 
stud is in charge of a horsekeeper, against whom is 
charged the forage and other bills, just as the coat 
and oil bills are charged against an engine driver 
on a railroad. The provender for 10,000 horses 
runs into large figures during a year. The chief 
item is maize, of which 115,000 quarters, or 25,000 
tons, are eaten ; of oats 8,o00 quarters, or 1,075 tons, 
are consumed ; of beans and peas 12,300 quarters, 
or 2,700 tons—making up 29,000 tons of grain, in 
addition to 8,000 quarters of bran and 20,000 loads 
of hay and straw and mixture—a pretty little forage 
bill, working out, as we have said, at almost ten 
shillings a week per horse. 

Even the shoeing costs £20,000 a year, averag- 
ing a shoe a week for each horse, and including 
frost nails in cold weather—poor weak things for 
such rough work, which as a rule are worn down 
long before the commencement of the return 
journey. Should a horse fall it is the driver’s duty 
to get it up again ; but should it be badly injured, it 
is the conductor’s duty to go to the nearest telegraph 
station, wire to the yard, and remain by the horse 
till the cart comes, while the driver, looking the 
most miserable of men, takes home the vehicle 
with the remaining horse. 

Two out of every three horses die in the service, 
and the carcasses sold have exceeded 1,300 in the 
year. Only such horses as are likely to thoroughly 
recover are taken care of, the “ bad lives” being 
remorselessly weeded out. But though the horse 
is of course looked upon as a machine—for senti- 
ment pays no dividend—there is a pleasant friend- 
ship between horse and man which not every one 
would suspect. 

It was a novel experience being “driven ” from 
yard to yard by one of the foremen in his gig. He 
had charge of about a thousand horses, and al- 
most every one he knew by sight, and could tell 


‘ the stud it belonged to and the stable and place in 
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which it stood ; and he was apparently posted up 
in the history of every horse in every omnibus 
we met. 

“See that nice little mare on the near side? A 
month ago she had paralysis in her back, but we 
pulled her through, we did. ‘There comes another, 
the off one ; she has been having a bad sore throat, 
poor thing, but she’s better, good old soul!” 
And a moment later: “ Here’s a pair of big ’uns, 
‘The grey trod on a French nail, and a nice job we 
had to get the foot right. The near ’un had fever 
in the feet very bad last month; that isn’t so 
serious : it isa very common complaint. Oh! you 
brute !”—this to a showy-looking bay in another 
omnibus—* I wish you no harm though! Of all 
the tempers that ever spoilt a good horse you’ve 
got the worst. That’s the lion and the lamb, I 
call them. The lamb had congestion of the lungs 
a little while ago. I found her very bad one Sun- 
day morning, and thought we were going to lose 
her, but no! and there she is as tough as nails.” 
And with a lift of the whip elbow, answered by a 
similar lift on the part of the omnibus driver, we 
exchange the usual salute as we pass by. And 
when we reach the next yard we hear our friend 
ordering a pint and a half of ale for one horse, 
mustard for another, a blister for another, poultices 
for two or three, and “a drop of whisky for the 
roan at the far end,” while there is a general feeling 
of sympathy all round. 


THE INVALID; WASHING THE WOUND. 


The veterinary bill is £3,000 a year, the work 
being contracted for by local “ vets ” in the different 
districts, each of whom has charge of so many 
yards. The ordinary ailments—most of them 
‘curiously human—are dealt with at the yards, and 
when extra care is required the patients are sent to 
the infirmary at the headquarters of the district ; 
but this happens to few, and practically the horse 
passes all its life in the streets and stables. Once 
upon a time the company put its horses out to 
grass at Woodford, but that practice has been 
given up, 


The London General owns nearly half the omni- 
buses in London, and is the largest concern of the 
kind in the world. Next to it in London comes 
the Road Car Company, which carries thirty-seven 
million passengers a year, and has about 300 cars 
and 3,000 horses. The Company has been run- 
ning about ten years, and is favourably known as 
the introducer of the garden seat and the pioneer 
of the penny fares and the roll tickets. It is 
worked on much the same system as the London 
General, but being a younger company has fewer 
survivals, 

At Farm Lane, Fulham, it has the finest omnibus 
yard in Britain. This yard, at half past seven in 
the morning when the first car comes out, and 
indeed at any time, is one of the sights of London. 
In the central court are over sixty cars which have 
been washed and examined during the night, the 
cleaning of each seven being one man’s night’s 
work. Around the quadrangle are the stables, on 
two storeys, and in them are seven hundred horses. 
Four of the floors have each about fourteen studs 
of eleven in a long double line standing in peat, 
the gas jets down the middle alight in the fading 
darkness flickering on the double set of harness 
for each stud, which gleams black and shiny on the 
posts that make the long lines look longer, while 
the growing daylight streams in from the high 
windows on the inner wall and from the ventilators 
overhead. 

There is a strong Caledonian element in the 
* Road Car,” and even the horses are most of them 
Scotch. Like those of the “General” they cost 
about £35 each, begin work when about five years 
old, last about five years, and fetch about thirty 
shillings each as carcasses for the cat’s-meat man. 
When they first come into the stable they are put to 
light work with an experienced companion, and it 
is on an average eight weeks before they get into 
full working order. ‘The studs are all elevens, the 
car doing five full trips a day. The eleven, with 
the one horse working round as a relief, means one 
horse resting every day, and Sunday being a short 
day, with a trip the less, affords a chance of a rest 
for three horses every seventh day. 

The day’s work of an omnibus horse is, in fact, 
severe but short, and he spends at least five-sixths 
of his time in the stable making friends with his 
neighbours or trying to get the better of them, for 
there are many points of resemblance other than 
pathological between equine and human nature. 
And surely a little touchiness can be forgiven after 
a worrying trip through noisy London in rain or 
snow or fog, varied at all sorts of irregular intervals 
with sudden stops and starts on greasy asphalt, the 
start, as we said before, being for a full load a pull 
of between three and four tons. 

A road car of the latest type is said to weigh a 
ton and a half; as a matter of fact it weighs 
thirty-three hundredweight, and it costs, lettering 
and all, £160. Adjoining the Farm Lane yard 
the Car Company have their building works, and 
here the car can be seen “from its birth to its 
grave,” a stage carriage in all stages, including its 
helpless condition during its week of repair. For 
once a year each car comes into shop to be dis- 
mantled and overhauled, when all its working parts, 
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and even its springs, are taken to pieces and con- 
demned if unsound. 

In these shops is an interesting set of wheel- 
making machinery—a nave machine, that with its 
cutters at different lengths and of different widths, 
shapes a nave at one operation ; a radial machine, 
that shapes the fellies, the mystic seven of which 
form the ring that takes the twice seven spokes ; a 
trueing machine that finishes the woodwork ; and 
a tyring table—not of the Queen Anne type—that 
rises from a well to hold the wheel and the 
glowing tyre, and sinks back into the water with a 
hiss and a seethe as the hot iron cools and 
grips itself into place. The wheels of a car are 
a means of its identification. By the colour of 


the body you tell the line the vehicle travels ; by 
the colour of the wheels you tell the company to 
which it belongs. 


are refused a licence every year, and thus weeded 
out by the police, for being too old or unsafe 
to pass muster—some of them condemned in the 
daylight at the annual examination, some of them 
discovered and doomed in the night time at the 
monthly inspection. The annual police return 
gives the present number of licensed omnibuses at 
2,210, but this does not include the trams, of 
which we shall have something to say by-and-by. 
These 2,210 vehicles we can assume to require 
22,000 horses and 11,000 men to look after them 
and their burden. The horses, at something under 
£35 each, would represent three quarters of a 
million of money, and the stables and buildings 
they occupy are worth at least another quarter of a 
million, for those of the London General and the 
Road Car are valued at £200,000. The million is 
thus made up by the ’bus horse and his home, and 
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ROAD CAR COMPANY: 


Besides the “ General” and the “ Road Cars,” 
there are the Omnibus Carriage Company, the Rail- 
way omnibuses, including the Metropolitan, now 
lighted by oil gas ; the omnibuses owned by the 
Tramway Companies, the Camden Town, and Star 
and other associations, and the private owners, 
ranging down to that fortunately rare “ unfairest of 
the fare,” the man with one vehicle, the so-called 
“pirate” or “ flat-catcher,” who cruises as he likes 
and charges what he pleases; an irregular man 
who makes up for the erasures in his fare table by 
an exuberance of expletives—at least as a rule, 
though there are in London some of the honestest 
and mildest-mannered pirates imaginable, with the 
very neatest and completest of turn-outs. 

Every omnibus or road car allowed to ply in 
London has to be approved of and licensed by the 
Scotland Yard authorities. About five per cent. 


FARM LANE YARD, 


his food costs over £10,000 a week; the 2,200 
odd vehicles average £150 apiece to build, which 
means a third of a million for the lot ; and if we 
add to this a sixth of a million for the value of the 
harness and the stores generally, after making all 
allowance for depreciation on every point, we shall 
make up another half million, and, adding our 
figures together, be well within the limit in estimat- 
ing that it takes fifteen hundred thousand pounds 
to work the omnibus trade of London 


The tram came into existence to save the horse, 
it being shown clearly enough that the introduction 
of the rail meant the reduction of resistance and 
the easing of the horse’s work ; but, as a company 
for merely lightening a horse’s labour would hardly 
be floatable, it was at once proposed to increase 
the weight and carrying capacity of the vehicle, so 
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that the investor might share advantages with the 
horse. As a consequence, the poor horse is twenty 
per cent. worse off now than he was before the in- 
vention of the rail. 

The average working life of a London omnibus 
horse is five years ; that of a tram horse is only four. 
He is the same sort of horse ; he comes to work at 
the same age ; he costs about the same ; and he 
works the same few hours ; but so much greater is 
his effort that it costs a shilling a week more to 
feed him, and he is worked out in four-fifths of 
the time. 

From the horse’s point of view tramming, as we 
now have it, is by no means the perfect system of 
locomotion that some people imagine. In the 
testing room there may be but a trifling difference 
between the resistance experienced by a wheel on 
a raised rail, and that of one on a sunk rail ; but 
this difference becomes enormous in practice, 
particularly in a climate and on a soil such as 
J.ondon’s. The railway rail stands up clear and 
clean ; the tramway rail is generally clogged with 
dirt, besides being burdened with the additional 
friction caused by the flange of the wheel. As an 
object lesson in this matter take a railway horse 
engaged in shunting ; watch the ease with which it 
starts and the weight it draws, as shown even by 
the tare of the trucks, and compare it with the 
effort made by a tram horse. It is a fact that the 
amount of resistance on 
a dirty tram rail is almost 
as much as that on wood 
pavement, and if all the 
London roads were of 
wood the lives of a tram 
horse and a "bus horse 
would be in the inverse 
ratio of the weights of 
their vehicles. 

A two-horse car weighs 
two and three quarter tons 
when empty, and double 
this when full, which is 
a good weight for horses 
in daily work, particularly 
when it is remembered 
that a gradient of 1 in 
100 doubles it, while 1 in 
50 trebles it; and that 
although the tractive force 
is about a hundredth of 
the load on the level, yet 
four or five times the pull 
is needed to start a car as 
will keep it going—and a 
car averages 500 separate starts a day. A slope of 
1 in 50 is not particularly steep ; it is in fact the 
prevailing gradient of the London Tramways 
Company, while that of the North Metropolitan up 
to the Angel is t in 40. The gradients are of 
course the same for the omnibuses as for the trams, 
but it does not require much of a mathematician 
to discover that there is a great difference between 
the doubling and trebling of 3} and the doubling 
and trebling of 5}. 

There are just under 10,000 tram horses in 


London, most of them working two-horse cars ; 
these cars being generally worked with a stud of 11 
horses in the same way as the horses of the London 
Road Car Company already described, each pair 
doing but one trip averaging 13 miles a day out 
and home, the car travelling 65 miles and picking 
up on its journeys about 9 passengers per mile. 

London has 135 miles of tram line, of which $8 
are double, and over these 135 miles the thousand 
cars, less the percentage under repair, accomplish a 
mileage of 21,000,000 miles in a year and carry 
190,000,000 passengers. These 190,000,009 pas- 
sengers pay a million of money in fares, so that 
190 are carried for a sovereign, and the average 
amount paid by each person for each ride is a 
penny farthing. 

The greatest number of horses are owned by the 
North Metropolitan Company, who have nearly 
3,500, being the largest number owned in the king- 
dom by any one tram company or municipality; the 
London Tramways Company have about 150 less. 
These are the two chief companies, and between 
them they possess two thirds of the horse-power. 
Next to them comes the London Street Tramways 
Company, with about 1,200 horses, the South 
London filling fourth place with about 800. London 
has more tramways than any other place ; there 
are 13 companies in it altogether, and _ these 
companies own half the tram horses of England, 





A CHANGE, 


and their horses mount up in value to nearly a 
third of a million sterling. 

On June 30, 1890, the capital paid up by these 
companies was £ 3,561,000. Adding this to what 
we arrived at for the omnibus trade, we obtain the 
mystic 5,000,000, which enables us to say with a 
very fair approach to accuracy that to work the 
London trams and omnibuses one pound has had 
to be invested for every member of London's 
population. 
: W. J. GORDON. 
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Experience is gained rather by force 
of character than by width of range 
or lapse of time. It is sometimes said of a writer, 
that he must have lived long and intimately among 
the people or circumstances which he sets before 


Experience. 


us with the graphic touches whose masterly veri- 
similitude is best appreciated by those who have 


most right to know. Yet the contrary often proves 
to be the fact. For the scenes among which we 
have lived for years in dreamy absent-mindedness 
are not always imprinted on us with the startling 
distinctness of that beheld under a flash of lightning 
or in some mood of emotional exaltation. So some 
go through more experience in one hour and under 
one hinted possibility, than do others in three-score 
years beneath the lashes of hard fact !—m. 


The weak point of exferience is that the same 
combination of, circumstances never recurs. This 
should be demonstrated to the aged, who claim 
infallibility of judgment on the score of length of 
experience. 

Nevertheless, experience teacheth the wise, not 
fools. —E. E. 0. 


Aurelia came to me yesterday wearing 
a doleful countenance, to bewail the 
hard stroke of fate that left her behind in town when 
everybody else was making holiday. She assured 
me that London was as the Desert of Sahara, that 
there was absolutely not one single creature left in it, 
and that she was wearied to death for want of some 
one to talk to. She caught eagerly at my half- 
ironical suggestion that in these days, when societies 
of all kinds flourish, some philanthropic person 


Solitude. 


might start an Association for Supplying the Idle 
with Ideas. On second thoughts she was not sure 
that she would care to be provided with the neces- 
sary machinery to do her own thinking, for the 
matter of that one might as well waste one’s time 
over books, but she would readily pay a handsome 
subscription to any association that would hire out 
relays of lively talkers, on the principle of Mudie’s 
Library, three or four at a time, to be changed at 
will. 

When my visitor left me I fell to wondering 
what it is that makes enforced solitude so hate- 
ful to some people that they will welcome bad 
company rather than none at all. In a few in- 
stances it may be the “hurry within” that makes 
a man “retire into company to be out of the 
crowd of himself,” but people with fairly comfort- 
able consciences usually seek diversion among 
their fellows because they have such a distant ac- 
quaintance with themselves that the intercourse 
affords them no pleasure. They are scarcely on 
nodding acquaintance with the inner man, and 
might easily enough pass him in the street. A 
clever young writer, whose fame has been a rapid 
growth of some two years or so, has it that no man 
or woman under thirty should have practical know- 
ledge of solitude ; an ancient writer, whose fame 
has endured over two hundred years and is like to 
continue, urges us, on the other hand, not to forego 
the advantage of our own society, and not only to 
be content with it, but to take a delight in it. A 
Londen August gives one a good opportunity of 
practising this advice, but, after all, a good deal 
must depend on the reception one gets when one 
knocks at the door of one’s second self. Aurelia, 
I fear, if she set forth on that visit, would find the 
shutters up, the furniture shrouded in holland, and 
the rooms vacant, awaiting a tenant; to others of 
us it might chance to find an illiterate boor in pos- 
session with whom we have no common language. 
Wherefore it behoves us—and here is the moral I 
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drew for myself from Aurelia’s visit—to decorate 
our inner apartments early and well with the best 
and most enduring of furniture, to see that they 
are swept and cleansed by constant use ; he who 
has thus an inner sanctuary to retire to, full of 
good cheer and good company, may laugh at soli- 
tude, and need never fear to be a burden to him- 
self. The world owes something to its recluses, to 
the men whose minds were not merely a chamber 
or two poorly decorated, but a kingdom embracing 
all corners of the earth. Out of lonely Patmos 
came the Revelation of St. John; darkness 
bounded Milton’s eyes, but his imagination gave us 
“ Paradise Lost” ; but for the silence of Bedford 
Gaol our literature would have been poorer by one 
immortal dream. Yes, my poor Aurelia, you will 
be “bored to death” indeed, until you draw enter- 
tainment, not from without, but from within.—k. 


The most If I were asked to name the most 
beautiful Place beautiful place in Europe, I should 

in Europe. be greatly tempted, despite the fact 
that I have seen only half the Continent, to answer 
Taormina in Sicily. A tiny town, girdled with 
towers and hoary with age and neglect, it stands 
on a ledge—a mere bracket—overhanging the blue 
Sicilian sea, the snow-capped mountains of Calabria 
in full view to the north-east, and the vast mass of 
Etna rising beyond a wide valley on the south. 
Behind the town the twin horns of the bull over- 
hang the very houses, tipped one with the old 
Norman Castello, the other with the hill town of 
Mola, accessible by a staircase only. On either 
side of the towna peninsula juts out above the sea, 
the one bearing a monastery now closed and silent, 
the other the ancient Greek theatre. For the Greeks 
ruled here, and the Carthaginians, and the Romans, 
and after them the Arabs and the Normans ; and 
all have left their traces. Nay, English soldiers 
have been quartered in the monastery, and German 
tourists have long supported the small hotels. Of 
late, and of late only, our own people have begun 
to recognise the beauties of the place—which is 
easily accessible from Messina—and to seek in it 
a grander and more healthy Amalfi.—s. J. w. 


ior At a bright little debating society at 
Thinking % which I was present the other even- 
eading. : P 
ing, an elderly gentleman in the hard- 
ware line maintained with a good deal of force that 
the prodigious activity of the printing press was 
doing no small injury to the thinking faculty. He 
was particularly severe upon those cheap and 
“popular” manuals of all the ologies which the 
“friends of education” set such store by, and 
which indeed most of us are wont to extol as a 
boon and a blessing to poor students. He insisted 
that we were all becoming utterly dependent upon 
the opinions of other people, and that the rising 
generation, instead of being encouraged to do its 
own thinking, is permitted to get its thoughts at 
second-hand, and in this way is apt to have very 
little real knowledge of the things that it talks or 


writes about. Who shall say that there is no 
wisdom in this? Reading is very easy, thinking is 
not at all easy ; and it is really rather charming 
to arrive at somebody else’s conclusion after five 
minutes’ “ study” of an intricate question, in place 
of working out the same conclusion for oneself at a 
cost of thought. This habit of following the im- 
pulse of another person’s mind, of having one’s 
own mind entirely under compulsion from without, 
was with Schopenhauer a particular abhorrence, 
and here is a shrewd observation on the subject. 
“The safest way of having no thoughts of one’s 
own is to take up a book every moment one has 
nothing else to do. . . . The thought we read is 
related to the thought which springs up in our- 
selves as the fossil impress of some prehistoric 
plant to a plant as it buds forth in springtime.” 
The reading that is not undertaken for the sheer 
acquisition of knowledge—and the quantity of this 
may be diminished in proportion as one’s reading 
is wisely ordered—is never anything but a substi- 
tute for thought ; too much of it does more to im- 
pede than to stimulate the action of the mind, as 
in the case of that prodigy of learning who, it was 
said, had piled so many books on his head that his 
brain could not move underneath them. ‘The 
most erudite man is by no means always the ablest 
of men, and he is very seldom the most helpful or 
entertaining in conversation. In company, who is 
it that is generally the brightest and most original 
talker, the mere man of learning, or he who has 
moved with open eye and heart in the living world, 
who has taught himself from the life that is before 
him and around him, and whose principal reading 
has been in the book of Nature ?—H. 


We are the better of most men’s 
facts ; of few men’s opinions,—E. E. © 


Fact and 
Opinion, 


God shows results. He does not 
display processes, except to those who 
have a call to search into them. So 
we may digest well and live healthily without know- 
ing even the meaning of such words as anatomy 
and physiology. So the child—or the peasant— 
may catch the highest meaning of a flower. 


Processes and 
Results. 


** Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew ; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head 
As if to hide from view. 


** Then let me to the valley go 
This pretty flower to see ; 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility.” 


The botanist, just because he knows all about 
species and order and chemical components, must 
beware lest he miss this highest meaning. He re- 
quires to be a very wise man who knows all that 
other men know, and yet knows also that he knows 
nothing, but must still live, at every point—even to 
the drawing of his own breath !—by faith alone.—™. 
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The “Little Nobody likes to be accused of im- 
Ways" of perfect sympathies, but most of us 
People. must plead guilty to being insuffi- 

ciently tolerant of what we are pleased to call each 

other’s “little ways,” those harmless habits which 
we all contract as time goes on. Some of us, of 
course, don’t mind adverse criticism, but others of 
us do. I, for example, am one of the thin-skinned 
tribe. When you laugh with what Fred Bayham 
calls “the frankness of an early friend” at certain 
daily rites and observances which it would make 
me unhappy to omit, it does not console me to 
reflect that if I broke my leg you would nurse me 
with the tenderness of a brother. I do not break 
my leg every day—I may never break it at all—but 
when you mock at my cherished practices, deride 
my pet theories, and flout at my fads, I am quite 
conscious that it hurts. Why, my good friend, 
shouldn’t I indulge my little peculiarities, so long 
as I injure nobody by them? It is true there are 
some folk who are offended by any departure from 
prescribed custom, to whom “little ways” are an 
abomination ; they are the people who are more 
concerned with the small proprieties than with the 
large moralities, but it is not their disapproval that 
bruises my susceptibilities. Of course if I were 
wise I should keep silence, even to you, my friend, 
about my favourite theories, and wrap my particular 
practices in mystery. Yes, or betray them only to 
the right person. ‘To be sure the right person is 
not to be found every day, but if sympathy would 
_ a little, there might easily be more of 
im.—K. 


The Northern races are beginning 
to take the lead as the world’s story- 
tellers. And what stern stories they incline to tell ! 
They lift the veil from the stormy passions and keen 
agonies, the bitter losses and blank deprivations 
which lie behind the pretty idylls of youthful senti- 
ment and self-gratification, beyond which the old- 
fashioned romancer so seldom cared to look. Per- 
haps it is well that we should be made to confront 
all the awful sadness of the world, if only we are 
careful to realise that it does not follow that what 
is must always be. Perhaps only too much solid 
happiness has been already destroyed by indul- 
gence in that reckless theory of “living happily 
ever afterwards,” in which many people enter upon 
life’s first independent stages. If life is treated as 
a sort of glorified tea-garden, set up for the uses of 
refreshment and recreation, it is sure, by its evening 
hours, to be a scene of dusty dilapidation, strewn with 
all sorts of. humiliating ¢éé7is. Man must be made to 
realise that he is put into the garden of life stocked 
withall good things, but under the Divine behest “to 
dress it and to keep it,” to wage daily battle with 
weeds and stones, to be prepared to reap what- 
ever he sows, and not to expect to reap what he has 
not sown. Only thus can there be ever a joyful 
harvest home. But it is truth, and not illusion, 


Stern Stories. 


which will help us to this end. The sternest truth 
1s sweeter and kinder than the brightest illusion. 
The prophecy of smooth things is not the faithful 
admonition which helps us to achieve them.—. 


“T remember how I felt it at fifty,” 
said a sunny old maiden lady in her 
seventieth year ; “ nothing before me 
—no change, social or physical or mental—only 
the gentle, certain decline. And now I find myself 
close up to the one great thing.” 

The last stage of a journey must be the weariest, 
but when the goal is welcome, it is the gayest, too. 
A little boy of three, when asked how old he was, 
replied, “Oh, I’m not old at all ; I’m almost new.” 
And at the opposite extreme of life, as tokens of 
decline steal on, and one by one the powers fail, 
each fresh infirmity reminds us afresh that we are 
‘almost new.” 

But in these days of fine times for old folks, fifty 
is a great deal too soon to give up looking forward 
to fresh possibilities in this life—even for those 
whose middle age will never find, as Dr. Arnold 
said, “the interest of life which had begun to fade 
for themselves, revive with vigour in behalf of their 
children.” What sweet new friendships have been 
formed, what delightful pursuits adopted, what work 
done, by women over fifty! Mrs. Sewell’s whole 
life as an author was lived after her sixtieth year ;, 
she began to write verses at fifty-nine. Ann Gilbert, 
when all her eight children were grown up, found 
herself at liberty to travel abroad and see the world. 
Mrs. Ellis, once so well known as an author, also 
took her travels abroad (I think for the first time) 
when near her seventies, in company with two 
other old ladies ; and they revelled in lakes and 
mountains, and the poetry recalled by them, more 
than so many girls. Mary Somerville, at ninety- 
one, found a new spring of enjoyment in studying 
the higher algebra. Mrs. Prentiss learned to paint 
at fifty-seven, and found this new art a solace and 
pleasure indescribable.' And when we turn to 
philanthropic work,—what would become of our 
country if all the women who entered their present 
spheres of public service after the age of fifty, were 
suddenly withdrawn? ‘The years from fifty to 
sixty-five, if not absolutely the strongest, are often 
the most wiry of a woman’s life, the mellowest, and 
richest in work for those outside her home. And 
beyond them, when powers begin to fail? The 
world goes on, and it is intensely interesting. I 
am tempted to quote one passage from Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s autobiography, written in her ninety-second 
year. She says :— 

Though far advanced in years, I take as lively an interest 
as ever in passing events. I regret that I shall not live to 
know the result of the expedition to determine the currents 
of the ocean, the distance of the earth from the sun deter- 
mined by the transits of Venus, and the source of the most 
renowned of rivers, the discovery of which will immortalise 
the name of Dr. Livingstone. But I regret most of all that 
I shall not see the suppression of the most atrocious system 
of slavery that ever disgraced humanity—that made known 
to the world by Dr. Livingstone and by Mr. Stanley, and 
which Sir Bartle Frere has gone to suppress by order of the 
British Government. 


In some hot country, a traveller, leaning on the 
ramparts of a city built on a hill, saw a detachment 


Women at 
Fifty. 


1 And we might add that Mrs. Prosser, whose name was once 
familiar to the readers of ‘‘ The Leisure Hour "—whose sparkle 
and vivacity, and broad genial human sympathy, as revealed in 
tale, and fable, and humble sketch, were the delight of ten 
of thousands while she lived—did not begin to write till aft 
fifty. —ED, ‘‘ L. H.” 
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of the Royal Irish come lagging along the road 
after a long march. The men looked tired out. 
Suddenly the band struck up “Garry Owen,” and 
at once the ranks fell in, the men held up their 
heads and came marching up the hill, keeping step 
to the music, as if they had but just set out. 

So on life’s journey, a great deal of heavy march- 
ing has to be gone through without music—no 
strength to spare for pipes and tabors. But when 
we know that we have come to the last long hill, 
we can afford to let the band play—-to turn a little 
away from the darker side of things, and give ear 
to all the clarion notes of hope and progress. Let 
these be our “ Garry Owen,” inspiriting us to step 
cheerily along the last stage before we get Home, 
where the tired feet will be made quite new.—k. R. 


We have fairly done with the season 
of paper parliaments. Experts (in- 
cluding the newspaper critics for whom 
the terrible Schopenhauer professed such abysmal 
contempt) may pronounce on the comparative 
utility of the congresses of 1890 and 1891—not 
forgetting that of the Worshipful Company of 
Dentists, who have been doing a great trade since 
their meeting. But, in connection with congresses, 
the main business of which is formal and pre- 
arranged, the question suggests itself why we 
should be so good at written papers in this 
age, and so poor in informal conversation. Any 
specialist can turn you out a well-considered paper 
on his specialty ; but the art of talking #@ a com- 
pany, as distinguished from that of talking at a 
company, was never at a lower ebb. It is every- 
body’s duty to be able to talk, and scarcely any- 
body is able to doit. It is the first of the con- 
vivial arts in importance, and the last to which any 
importance is attached. Really good talkers—the 
talkers to meet whom,one would scarcely grudge 
an omnibus fare on a wet night—are so feeble a 
body, numerically considered, that to be classed 
amongst them is a distinction rather greater than 
that of having been kicked by a cabinet minister. 
Comparatively few people (the observation has been 
made in a book) have been kicked by a cabinet 
minister, and very few people indeed have known 
the fine delight of making the guests at a dinner- 
party forget that they were out of temper while 
waiting for the last one to arrive. No, it is certain 
that the art of conversation does not flourish amongst 
us. More than this, it does not flourish anywhere ; 
for the French, as a nation, are not justly entitled 
to the reputation they enjoy for good social talk. 
But it is a matter in which an attempt at improve- 
ment is considerably worth the making. It is 
particularly well worth making on our part, for, 
though no nation is pre-eminently excellent at con- 
versation, we English are notoriously worse at it 
than most others; and the average “party in a 
parlour ” in this country merits, in this respect, the 
familiar and irreverent anathema of Charles Lamb. 
There is a little useful writing on the subject which 
deserves the attention of the conscience-stricken. It 
is the theme of one of De Quincey’s most suggestive 
.essays ; and that scholarly and genial Irishman 


Good Talkers 
Scarce, 


(perhaps the best living talker in a country which 
has the nicest natural gift that way), Professor 
Mahaffy, has written a book on “the principles” of 
the art, the proofs of which were perused by a 
Marchioness.—H. 


A pitiful amount of time and oppor- 
tunity in this busy modern life of ours 
is wasted by the difficulty of discerning through the 
conventional armour in which men and women 
of society are clad, their real individuality. People 
meet casually in a London drawing-room, or at a 
foreign /ad/e a’héte, and good breeding forbids them 
to put the question to one another, “ What are your 
tastes, and what do you prefer to talk about?” It 
is only after a weary interchange of commonplaces, 
and perhaps not until the moment of parting draws 
near, that one may discover the chance companion 
is a kindred spirit, whose thoughts can help and 
inspire, communion with whom is a privilege and a 
delight. There are few people, indeed, with whom 
conversation would not be helpful and enjoyable if 
they were allowed to talk on their own subject. But 
how long and tedious a process it is to find this 
out! ‘The bygone craze for “ zsthetic” dress was 
possibly a mute protest against artificial barriers, 
and the quaint garb or long hair of a companion 
certainly had one advantage: it encouraged the 
interlocutor to plunge zz medias res and to begin 
a literary or artistic discussion without fear of its 
being considered out of place or impertinent. We 
cannot label ourselves “ literary,” “artistic,” “ sport- 
ing,” “ travelled,” or “ philanthropic ” ; but surely, if 
the art of conversation were more cultivated among 
English people, some short and easy method to 
free interchange of thought might be discovered ; 
some short cut, so to speak, through the dreary 
borderland that surrounds the delightful country of 
congenial intercourse. Under present conditions 
this borderland is so arid and repellent that many 
faint and perish, conversationally, therein ; many 
others have barely struggled through it, when time 
fails them to go further, and one of the fairest op- 
portunities of life is lost for evermore.—L. 


Who's Who? 


How hardly How hard it still is—the thought oc- 
shall they that curred to me one day while attend- 

are Rich. ing an old squire about his demesne 
—for a rich man to do right. In the majority of 
cases he has been accustomed all his life to have 
his own way, or a great deal of it, and year by 
year to meet with less and less of contradiction or 
reproof. Hedged in by friends and dependents, 
who from one motive or another, from fear, or 
respect, or estecm, hesitate to tell him the truth, 
he has come to think himself almost infallible. 
Let him be once possessed by an idea, and he will 
hear nothing against it. He receives his impressions 
from his gamekeeper, or his agent it may be. 
“This man,” he will tell you, “is a thorough 
scoundrel, that man a hypocrite, a third a sneaking 
miserable kind of a fellow.” You, as you listen, 
hanging on his arm, have a strong suspicion that 
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the men are not quite so black as they are painted, 
but hints and innuendoes to that effect are of no 
avail. You must quarrel with your friend or let 
him go his own way. And yet, with all this, a man 
of kinder heart or better intentions does not exist. 
It is only that his wealth and position have long 
sheltered him from the wholesome breeze of criticism 
to which most of us are exposed.—s. J. w. 


The question was asked in an 
American newspaper not long ago. 
How would you answer it? For my 
part, I should not hesitate an instant over an un- 
qualified affirmative. Beauty is on the increase. 
Let us begin with the beauties who live only upon 
canvas. Do you honestly think that there is less 
beauty in our day than you can find upon the 
canvases Of Reynolds or Gainsborough? Go 
farther back ; is there a beauty of the Elizabethan 
age who would head the poll to-day? Candidly, 
what impression do you think that Mary Queen of 
Scots (scarcely less celebrated for her beauty than 
Helen of Troy) would make at a Drawing-Room, or 
in the Row, to-day? Farther back than Charles 
r’s reign we cannot go for ladies who are pretty 
according to our ideas of prettiness. And it may 
be insisted, and maintained by the logic of facts, 
that our women are fairer than any of them. 
Beauty is not altogether an accident. It may be 
cultivated. We have been cultivating it, more or 
less unconsciously, and by a variety of methods, 
this long time past. In comparison with any 
earlier age, ours may be fairly described as a 
hygienic one. Now, the relations between hygiene 
(the science of healthy living) and physical beauty 
need not, I think, be greatly insisted upon. Let 
us step into the schoolroom. Beauty of the higher 
order is very closely connected with brains, Brains 
seem too much wanting in earlier feminine por- 
traiture, because education has made us conscious 
of that defect. We are no longer quite satisfied 
with a beautiful face that shows no trace of mind. 
We begin to perceive that it is a mere exquisite 
mask. But the higher kind of beauty is becoming 
much more general amongst our women, because 
we are becoming much more careful of their mental 
training. The wealthy tradesman who is wise 
sends his girls to be gently and politely taught. 
The result is that he himself is scarcely to be 
recognised as the grandfather of his grandchildren. 
Physical beauty may be made in the schoolroom. 
Then let us turn to the playing-fields. Never 
were our girls so active or so varied in their pastimes 
as they are to-day. They are good at the oar, they 
are great cyclists, they are not easily beaten in 
the tennis-court, they begin to be skilled at the 
wicket. Athletics make for physical beauty in an 
almost incalculable degree. ‘There is more beauty 
now than ever before, and there are reasons for it. 
And because there is more beauty than ever, there 
is, perhaps, not quite so much enthusiasm about 
it. And, again, the beauties of the next genera- 
tion will probably be much more beautiful than 
ours.—H, 


Is Beauty 
increasing ? 


Women’s It is not true that woman’s judgment 
Judgment of of women is necessarily severe, but 

Women. it is more searching than that of 
men. Women sum each other’s domestic value ; 
men are often content to draw conclusions from 
the social only. Women do not, as is vulgarly 
affirmed, instinctively condemn beautiful women, 
but those whose beauty smothers or affects the 
home virtues. Jo the generality of them, house- 
hold qualities are the most actual, therefore all- 
important. Men are, at least superficially, content 
with more superficial effects.—k. E. o. 


The Editor of this periodical (who 
receives would-be contributors at — 
o’clock on afternoon) was at 
pains to impress upon the writer that he should 
devote his “second thoughts” to none but practical 
subjects. It is not too late to begin. Let us talk 
of balloons. In a recent story casual mention was 
made of the proposal of an American gentleman 
to mount (as the French say) a City of Balloons 
on the outskirts of Hammersmith. This airy enter- 
prise has interested some readers of the story, and 
led to some questions. Who should answer them ? 
The Editor ?—his knowledge on the subject is 7. 
As to the author of the story, who was to say he 
had not gone to Europe to recruit his imagination ? 
All the aeronauts, too, it might be imagined, at 
such a season had left town in their balloons, 
though possibly there might be one who had gone 
by the Underground Railway! In the meantime, 
what would have to be done if people should 
call in at Paternoster Row every day to ask when 
the City of Balloons was going up, whether the 
Editor could sell them any shares in the com- 
pany, and what information he had about flying- 
machines? Who was to say that the author of the 
story had not planned all this disturbance before he 
went to the Continent, to learn the language of the 
Continentals ? The question is, whether he were in 
any way serious in his suggestion, or merely threw 
off the balloons to relieve his fancy for an instant 
from the strain of serious composition. Approach- 
ing the matter in the fashion recommended by 
Sterne for conversation on a topic of which one 
knows nothing, it might be asked : Was there ever 
a City of Balloons? Is it likely or unlikely that 
there ever will be such a city? Would you choose 
to live in such a city? Would there be any busi- 
ness to be done in it? The thing seems feasible. 
It would be a nice short way of getting out of town, 
and good for asthma in foggy weather. Birds, they 
tell me, are the healthiest creatures in the world, 
as having no fixed connection with the sordid earth. 
Hygienically considered, there would be large ad- 
vantages. It would be better than the model 
dwelling of Dr. Richardson, with the staircase built 
outside, and the kitchen in the attic. Might one 
ask Dr. Richardson? Many of the problems that 
trouble our earth-born cities might be disposed of 
by a little science. There are no balloon dwellings 
in the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, nor in that of 
Mr. Edward Bellamy ; but I could imagine them 


A City of 
Balloons. 
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ina Utopia designed by Mr. Edison. Lastly, the 
Editor does not want any more callers at Pater- 
noster Row. —H. 


What shall we It strikes me that an aeronautical es- 
tablishment conducted on inexorable 
temperance principles would be, in 
many respects, an ideal retreat for inebriates. 
“The Slavery of Drink” was this autumn the 
subject of one of those very curious annual discus- 
sions in the Ze/egraph, and a few lucid letters were 
written on it. For the sake of these, the corre- 
spondence deserves a passing notice. It yielded 
evidence that society is slowly coming to the con- 
viction that the customary treatment of drunken- 
ness and the drunkard is often, if possible, rather 
more insensate than that by which we once 
attempted to cure the insane. ‘This conviction 
will soon be complete and universal. We should 
have reached it already, for we no longer lack 
sound instruction on the matter. Advanced men 
of medicine are now well aware that inebriety (in 
perhaps the majority of cases, but not in all) is a 
distinct physical disease, closely allied to insanity, 
extremely difficult of treatment, but not beyond 
the reach of science, and also not to be cured by 
rating the inebriate as a criminal, or as the victim 
of deliberate and sensual indulgence. The hospital 
and not the gaol is the proper shelter for many a 
“police-court inebriate,” and for inebriety wher- 
ever it be found—up and down the country, in 
hovel or in mansion—a remedy not to be neglected 
is that to which any and every other description of 
physical sickness is subjected. The family doctor 
should be summoned. If I were sickening fora 
fever, and if all my editors were to go bankrupt 
-at this crisis, I should think it no particular shame 
to take a cab to the nearest hospital. But it 
would require some moral courage on my part to 
tell my friends that I had resolved on a six months’ 
sojourn in a licensed "home, to get cured of con- 
stitutional inebriety. I hope, however, that the day 
is near when these homes will outnumber our gaols, 
and when those who need them will be able to pull 
the bell-handle in open day.—n. 


do with our 
Topers ? 


ais There is a class of enthusiasts (and 
™ Shrinkage jt were praiseworthy to encourage 

~ their enthusiasm) who bid us hope 
for a day when the death-rate will be still further 
diminished. This is not a question of the dis- 
covery of an Elixir which shall enable mortals to 
put on immortality without the assistance of that 
“natural law which people call Death.” The 
“prophet Harris,” that surprising person, does 
indeed profess to have found the secret of eternal 
living ; but Death has ere now tapped for many 
other people who were equally confident that he 
would pass .them by. Not three months before 
she paid the common debt, I was in conversation 
with Mrs. Girling, the “ mother” and priestess of 
the New Forest Shakers, who told me, with an 
apparently profound conviction, that she had been 


divinely exempted from rendering up her ghost. 
She has been dead some years. No, the hopes of 
the enthusiasts just mentioned are not stayed in 
elixirs. They have a certain scientific foundation 
the name of which is Preventive Medicine. The 
aim of the New, or Preventive, Medicine is not so 
much to cure as to prevent disease. It takes its 
origin in the beautiful science of Bacteriology, 
which in turn owes its birth to the modern develop- 
ment of the microscope. Thanks to the microscope, 
progress is being made towards a knowledge of the 
first causes of diseases which have hitherto been 
a mystery ; and when the science of these days 
knows how and from what beginnings disease 
arises, it is (given the co-operation of society) well 
on the way to prevent disease. A National Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine is to be established in 
London, which will devote itself to the investiga- 
tion of these first causes, and in which instruction 
will be given in the many special branches of 
science upon the knowledge and application of 
which the health of the community depends.—n. 


A certain editor once proposed to 
appoint under him a “Censor of 
Small Wares” who should discourse 
weekly upon the follies and frivolities of fashion. 
That was 150 years ago, and the post is again 
vacant. For trains still lengthen and diminish, 
head-dresses rise and fall; wigs and swords are 
gone, but tyrannous fashion, now as then, governs 
the colour of a necktie, the cut of a coat, the 
width of a hat brim ; there is ever a “latest thing” 
in walking-sticks, in ring and pins. The male 
creature has less scope than formerly, it is true, but 
he does his best. ‘ Women in all ages have taken 
more pains than men to adorn the outsides of their 
heads,” says Mr. Spectator slyly, as he pokes fun 
at the “Gothic buildings” which those female 
architects our great-great-grandmothers erected 
upon their heads. What would he say to the 
taste and the tenderness of their great-great-grand- 
daughters who yearly sanction the slaughter of 
thousands of innocent birds for their adornment? 
Is there no censor who will shame them out of 
this heartless business? Man was made to be the 
champion and protector of the inferior animals, and 
he is often their bitterest enemy. If he were as 
gentle as God meant him to be, there would bea 
St. Francis in every parish, and there would be no 
wonder in the story of a Thoreau who woo’d the 
wild moorland creatures to nestle in his breast ; we 
should have had love instead of fear. Think what 
it would be to have all the timid, scared things 
who now fly our presence—sheep, deer, hares, 
rabbits—trusting us, familiar with us as our dog 
is ; perhaps the fiercer animals too, whom we have 
hunted and shot into enemies ; most certainly all 
the birds —the birds whose song we have silenced, 
whose little day of bright and beautiful life we have 
cut short that our sisters and wives may wear their 
plumage in their hats. Oh, women of Christian 
England, the very Buddhist of heathen India 
blushes for you.—k. 


Plumage in 
Hats. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE SID. 


«“'THE Sid” is an artist. She is not an artist 

simply of the studio, one who, with the aid 

of limelights, sumptuous drapery, and a 
store of photographs, paints. gevre pictures while 
luxuriously housed. “The Sid” paints direct 
from nature, and her subjects are the plants 
and flowers of the meadows and hillsides. Her 
models cannot come to her ; she must go to them. 
She ranges over the world like some great human 
bee, and sucks the honey of their beauty out of 
the flowers that she meets. Her collections, now 
grown to formidable bulk, comprise the flowers 
of half the globe, and her brush which has caught 
the hues of the Californian poppy, is equally 
willing to immortalise the tiny stone crop of the 
North Cape and the thistle of the Sahara. 
Side by side with her love of flowers, there is 
another love in “the Sid’s” heart, the love of 
humanity. All that relates to her fellow-creatures 
is of deep interest to her. They may not be 
beautiful, nor wise, nor great, but they are her 
brethren in the truest sense of the word. Her 
friends are a motley crew, the learned, the ignorant, 
the rich, the poor, the old, the young, having no 
knowledge of, and no sympathy with each other, 
but all alike drawn to her by the mighty magnet of 
a warm, living, human affection. 


A year’s industrious painting and reading in 
Algiers had fired her imagination. She longed to 
see the Desert, to feel it in its mystery and its lone- 
liness. She longed to see the grief-strickén flowers 
that grow in its arid wastes, and most of all she 
longed to see the Arabs in their own homes, and 
to learn how their daily life was spent. The longing 
grew too great to be withstood. 


Every one advised her not to attempt it. She 
wrote to me and asked me what I thought. I 
said it was madness in one of her age to start 
on such a trip ; she would probably have to ride in 
many places, and how could she sit all day on a 
horse, she who had reached an age when ladies 
generally spend life in easy-chairs or in taking mild 
exercise? How could she travel except in carriages ; 
and were there carriages in the Desert? I doubted 


it. Then, again, what about beds? Could she 
always hope to have a comfortable bed, and was 
there not danger of her getting stiff and lame from 
trying to sleep on a hard couch? And the food— 
what about that? Simplicity of diet was all very 
well, but every one should have good and nutritious 
food, and plenty of it. I knew nothing about the 
hotels in the Sahara, but I had grave doubts. Then 
the expense was another matter. She was a poor 
woman, living on an income that hardly ever reached 
three figures, and in which her charities made large 
holes. Would she be able to accomplish such a 
trip without great expense? Suppose that she went, 
and suppose, as was highly probable, that she 
found poor accommodation, she would be obliged 
to have a train of baggage mules to carry tents, 
beds, and food. There would have to be food 
for herself, and food for the men who drove the 
mules, and food for the mules who carried the 
food for the men—a truly endless business, and all 
entailing great outlay of money. In short, it seemed 
an impossible undertaking, and so I wrote to her. 

She asked other people too, and they all en- 
deavoured to dissuade her. ‘The landlord of her 
hotel in Algiers strongly advised her against going 
to the Sahara. 

“What if you are massacred, Mademoiselle ? 
Catastrophes as shuddering sometimes accomplish 
themselves in the desert.” 

“That would certainly put an end to all my 
travels,” she replied ; “ but old women are seldom 
murdered. Why should any one kill me? What 
possible advantage could it be to any human being 
to take my life? I don’t fear anything of the sort.” 

“Ah! but Mademoiselle knows not the Arab. 
He is a creature most depraved. He is eager for 
plunder. He fears not the police, nor even the 
Government. ‘The Government reaches him not in 
the distant oasis.” 

“Ves ; but why should I be murdered there any 
more than here in Algiers? What would any one 
kill me for?” 

“For your money and your garments.” 

“ Pshaw ! my clothes won't tempt a beggar when 
I go to the Desert : and as for money, I shall carry 
but little with me.” 
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“Ah! but one knows not. I have fear I see 
you never again.” 

“Yes, you will. I shall come out of the Desert 
all the browner and better for my trip.” 

“What if you get lost?” asked another friend, a 
nervous lady. 

“Lost? How can I get lost?” was thereply. “I 
may as well be in one place as another. I can’t 
fall out of the world, and, short of that, I don’t see 
how I am to be permanently lost.” 

We all objected and protested, but invain. She 
was not to be turned back from her purpose. She 
said she did not mind not having comfortable beds, 
she would sleep on the ground ; she did not want 
a carriage, she would ride on a camel. She did 
not want a baggage train, as her clothes would go 
into a hand-bag. All she wanted was the dress 
she stood in, with one change of undergarments 
and a waterproof cloak all over pockets, to carry 
(as it turned out) ink and paper and books, and 
paintbox, and slippers, and handkerchiefs, and 
brushes and soap, and pins and needles and thread, 
and buttons and scissors and her knife. She 
said, in fact, that she would go into the Desert 
—and she went. Had she taken our excellent 
advice she never would have gone, never would 
have had that two months of wild life, never would 
have enriched her portfolio with the Desert flora, 
never would have seen the Arabs as they live in 
their own homes, and these Chronicles would 
never have been written. 

ADELA E. ORPEN. 


A DIFFA IN THE DESERT. 


Towarps three o’clock in the afternoon of a 
December day, a small party might have been seen 
approaching the Arab town of Stetin, a fortified 
place in a south-westerly direction, some 250 miles 
from Algiers. The expression “fortified place” 
is indeed likely to lead the unwary astray, for 
Stetin is no fortress bristling with guns, nor has 
it even an earthwork with gaping embrasures. The 
fortifications of Stetin consist merely of a wall eight 
feet high, which surrounds the couple of hundred 
houses that constitute the town. A walled garden 
in a London suburb has higher “ fortifications” 
than these which defend Stetin from its foes. The 
party which was directing its course towards this 
walled town consisted of three persons : El] Ebib, a 
negro mule-driver, Bel-Ouari, a well-armed “ spahi,” 
acting as guard and guide, and finally “the Sid.” 
And it was to give pleasure to “the Sid” that the 
other two undertook the journey “The Sid,” 
which being interpreted means “ Mistress,” was an 
American lady, and she it was who travelled to 
Stetin along with El Ebib and Bel-Ouari, and as 
“the Sid” she was always known and addressed 
in the Desert. 

Now the Sid is not an ordinary person, doing 
each day the ordinary duties that fall to the lot 
of the ordinary civilised lady. No, she strikes 
out paths for herself in life, and they are paths 
very seldom trodden by other people. She is a 
lady of a certain age, as the French say, though 


indeed she herself would frankly say, “I was 
sixty-three last birthday;” but she defies Time 
and his assaults. The Sid will travel all night in 
a third-class carriage in Egypt, wrapped up in a 
mackintosh to keep the dust off, with a newspaper 
tied over her face, and will not smother. While 
her fellow-passengers in that carriage gasp for 
breath, and fret and fume, the Sid will lie on the 
floor, with her head reposing on guide-book and 


‘paintbox, and sleep like a top, undisturbed by noise, 


jolting, dust, or any other adversity. The Sid can 
go without food like a camel for an almost indefinite 
period, or can dine very blissfully upon rowina, 
which is wheat roasted and coarsely ground. To 
the ordinary mortal this is such a dry and chaff- 
like provender that a very few grains go a long 
way indeed. But the Sid munches it gratefully, 
and derives therefrom much inward comfort. A 
most suitable person is she to travel in the Desert, 
and one not to be disturbed by small difficulties, 
nor lightly to be turned out of her way by them. 
The Sid is not at all like what one would expect 
such a remarkable traveller to be. She does 
amazing things, but she is not an amazing-looking 
person, except her hat, which is usually of a type 
unknown to any fashion or any country. The Sid 
ought to be tall and strong, in order to duly protect 
herself in the out-of-the-way places she affects, in 
case of getting into any trouble with natives ; but 
she is not. She is quite a little body, and any 
active boy of eight could most effectually trip her 
up. She should at least have a loud and com- 
manding voice and an eye of fierce severity, so as 
to impress people with awe. She has neither. 
Her voice is low and soft in sound, and her eye is 
not fierce, though it can look severely enough upon 
naughty boys tormenting an animal. What strikes 
the casual beholder who first meets the Sid is the 
feebleness of the little lady. Never was there a 
greater mistake. It must be upon some such 
principle as the Darwinian doctrine of timidity, 
which enables rabbits to survive, that the Sid 
succeeds in accomplishing all she attempts. She 
does unheard-of feats by aid of her feebleness. 
Take this trip she is now launched upon. Ob- 
serve her riding hour after hour towards Stetin. She 
leans back in her saddle as if very weary, and she 
closes her eyesas if her head ached. Most peo- 
ple’s heads would ache, and smartly too, under the 
circumstances of hot sun, glaring sand, and eight 
hours on horseback. Does the Sid’s head ache ? 
Not a bit.of it ; her head never aches. Does her 
body ache after all these hours of jolting? Most 
people’s bodies would ache, and most travellers 
would groan too, and regret they had come. If 
the Sid is tired she merely fixes her mind upon 
some delightful person she has talked with, some 
charming book she has read, and in the pleasure 
of the mental retrospect she forgets the actual ill. 
That is how she manages : she forgets the worries 
of the moment in the pleasures of the past or the 
anticipations of the future, and she never fidgets. 
Wonderful Sid, remarkable traveller who never 
fumes, nor frets, nor worries! The Sid had de- 
clared her clothes would not tempt even a beggar 
in the Desert, and they do not. Imagine a hat— 
no, take an unimaginable hat for granted—then 
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picture a grey stuff dress, very useful but not elegant, 
stout boots, also not elegant, and a waterproof cloak 
all over pockets, and every pocket stuffed to the 
utmost, and no gloves—that is the costume of the 
Sid of the Desert. She rides @ califourchon, like an 
Arab woman, and, having once done so, despises 
side-saddles from that day forth ; and thus bestrid- 
ing her horse she will advance against a cold head 
wind through clouds of dust, and make never a 
sound of complaint. That is the Sid in the Desert. 

Two black legs, two dirty feet, two dirtier hands, 
one moderately white shirt, one black head—that 
is El Ebib. He is only a negro, only a mule-driver, 
and, as all negroes look alike to the uninitiated 
white person, he needs no further description; only 
let no one imagine that the negro of the northern 
Sahara is at all like the flat-nosed, thick-lipped 
African negro we are so familiar with, for he is not. 

Bel-Ouari, the guide, guard, and interpreter, was 
a very different sort of person. There was no 
deficiency of clothes about him. He was a well- 
set-up spahi, with good horse, good saddle, and good 
rifle, all kept in apple-pie order, as became a smart 
soldier who took pride in himself and his accoutre- 
ments. 


When going into the Desert the Sid mentally 
vowed to do as Arabs did, but her resolution was 
put to a severe test by her first experience of real 
Arab life, on the occasion of the “ diffa ” or dinner at 
Stetin. Letters of recommendation from the com- 
mandant at Géryville added a certain empressement 
to the national hospitality of the Arab, so that the 
Sid and her escort were graciously received by the 
Caid of Stetin, who indeed came to the borders of 
the town to meet and greet her on her arrival. A 
few minutes later a man was seen to ride off at 
full gallop for some unknown destination, whence 
an hour later he returned with a sheep on his 
crupper. Meantime the Sid took out her paint- 
box, and, as usual, employed her spare moments 
in adding another flower to her already large col- 
lection of the World’s flora. This painting of 
flowers led the natives to form a very erroneous 
view concerning her powers. They thought hera 
medicine woman, well skilled in the properties of 
herbs, and under that supposition she received 
some curious appeals for assistance. Women 
begged to be touched for sore eyes or head-aches, 
while even men came to her seeking relief from 
their woes. 

There was a wedding in progress at the village, 
and as time seemed to hang heavy upon the hands 
of Bel-Ouari, he escorted the Sid to the festivity. 
She was conducted to the place of honour, and sat 
down beside the band, which consisted of a huge 
horn and some tom-toms and other contrivances 
for making life hideous. The music, which she did 
not admire, was performed as an orchestral accom- 
paniment for two dancers, a sort of limited ballet, 
who with the aid of a long scarf endeavoured to 
express all the emotions that the heart is capable 
of. It was a pantomime of love, and being danced 
by two women must have been a sufficiently curious 
performance. 

Then the “ diffa” was announced, and again led 
by Bel-Ouari, her splendid-looking and stately guard 


and interpreter, the Sid repaired to the banquet hall. 
The table consisted of a carpet spread upon straw 
on the ground. The Sid sat down like a rabbit 
hunched up upon her heels, and the others crossed 
their legs in the way affected by Turks and tailors. 
The first course appeared. It was composed of 
bits of mutton, the c-devant sheep the man had 
fetched on his crupper, roasted on a stick. The 
stick was handed round, and each guest picked off 
a piece with his fingers and ate it. Arabs are polite, 
and the Sid was a guest, so she had to suffer the 
double penalty due to these circumstances. Did 
any one pull off the stick a dainty morsel of more 
especially appetising character? His politeness 
made him hand the bit to the Sid, and her polite- 
ness forced her to eat it. After this first course 
there came a long pause, so long, in fact, that 
the Sid thought all was ended, and finding that one 
sheep’s kidney roasted and one small cutlet had 
not allayed the pangs of hunger caused bya ride 
of many hours across the Desert, in the teeth of a 
keen wind, she opened her capacious basket and 
pulled forth a bag of the all-satisfying rouina. She 
measured out a small feed for each of her men and 
herself. 

They had just finished their provender when 
the picce de résistance was set upon the carpet. 
This was the “couscousou,” the grand Arab dish, 
in fact the one dish of the Arab cuisine. As the 
reader will probably never be called upon to eat 
couscousou, he may be told how it is made. Its 
ingredients are flour and water. The Arab women 
make it, and the process is simple. The right hand 
is dipped into water, and is applied to the left which 
has been dipped into flour. <A rotary motion soon 
evolves small round pellets of dough ; and this is 
couscousou. ‘The pellets having been dried in 
the sun, are cooked in the most approved modern 
fashion by steam, being placed over the pot where 
meat is boiling. 

It was a dish of these appetising pellets that was 
placed before the Sid. The dish itself was a huge 
wooden bowl, and the couscousou was piled moun- 
tain high, with a chicken on the top, like a boiled 
weathercock. When this work of art had been 
sufficiently admired, El Ebib, the negro driver, arose 
from his crossed legs and removed the weather- 
cock from the apex of the couscousou mountain ; 
and then another man made a sort of crater in the 
summit of the mountain, and each guest made a 
cave in the base in front of himself; but as there 
were only three spoons to six guests, several had to 
resort to the natural implements of fingers. The Sid, 
observing the difficulty, got out her own two private 
spoons from her basket, and arming herself with 
one, lent the other to Bel-Ouari. When all the 
holes were dug somebody brought in the pot in 
which the meat had been boiled, and poured all 
the liquor into the crater at the top, and speedily 
the caves around the base were filled up with appe- 
tising soup. 

Then El Ebib, the negro, seized the weather- 
cock already mentioned, and tearing it into little 
mouthfuls, strewed them about the dish. Now 
the Sid knew that the negro man had never once 
washed his hands since he came into her service ; 
therefore when she saw this horror she closed her 
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eyes and inwardly said, “ Can I live and eat of this 
dish?” But fortifying her soul with a quotation 
from Victor Largeau, to the effect that “he who 
cannot bend himself to all the exigencies of Arab 
life had better stay at home,” she opened them 
again, and bent herself to the torn-up chicken. On 
another carpet was placed another dish of cous- 
cousou capped with mutton, around which were 
gathered those persons of lower degree who were 
nevertheless high enough in the social scale to be 
admitted to the banquet. These men all ate with 
their fingers. Each guest having made his hole in 
the mountain, collected little handfuls of the pellets, 
dipped them into the gravy in the hole, rolled them 
together into a juicy ball, and tossed them down 
his throat. Their mutton was torn into mouthfuls 
by one of their number, a process which our highly 
artificial life rejects with loathing, while suffering 
unknown horrors to go forward unchecked in our 
kitchens. Perhaps if El Ebib himself were to 
go into the kitchen of a first-rate London coffee 
house, he would flee from it in horror, and sigh for 
the couscousou which was only torn up by hands 
which one could see. 

And so the “ diffa” continued until each one had 
eaten in abundance, and, as nothing is ever left after 
an Arab “ diffa,” El Ebib took heed for the morrow. 
He selected such pieces of meat as he thought 
should tempt a lady’s morning appetite, rolled them 
up in his own pocket-handkerchief, and in kindly 
pantomime intimated to the Sid that the meat was 
for her next day’s lunch. But there is a limit to 
the endurance of even the Sid, and the pocket-hand- 
kerchief of El Ebib, the negro, lay on the other side 
of that limit. Accordingly, on subsequent occa- 
sions she provided a piece of paper wherewith to 
wrap up her lunch each day, and so was spared the 
pocket-handkerchief of that negro man. 

As soon as “the upper carpet” had finished their 


meal, the dish of couscousou was handed over to 
the crowd of hungry onlookers who lingered around 
the door, sniffing greedily at the banquet going on 
within. They soon picked the platter clean, and 
not a scrap was left. Then there were cigarettes 
and coffee, and the Sid sat there until the men had 
done smoking, after which they again adjourned to 
the wedding, which was still going on. 

In fact, a wedding takes about a week to perform, 
during which time the bride and bridegroom, 
decked in their best, sit ina room and receive visitors 
day and night. When this ordeal is over the bride 
is escorted to her husband’s home, and it is Stetin 
etiquette for her to go as slowly as it is possible for 
her to move. Four hours a mile is a nice fashion- 
able rate, and if the too-forward bride should step a 
bit faster, the leaders of society, the Mrs. Grundys 
of the Desert, check her, and make her keep the 
old custom in all its strictness. 

Having seen enough of the wedding, the Sid 
returned to the house, and wrapping herself in her 
shawl went to sleep upon the carpet which had 
served as dinner table. El Ebib built up a theo 
retical wall on one side of her with the saddles 
and other baggage, and then laid himself down on 
the same carpet, but in the next room thus evolved. 
About midnight some of the wedding guests came 
home and lay down also, till the floor could hold no 
more, and there they all slept, as quietly as kittens, 
until morning dawned. 

And this was the beginning of the Sid’s journey 
across the Desert, a journey during which she saw 
many strange things and had many new experiences. 
The familiarity of long usage at length so hardened 
her that she learned to sit out an Arab “ diffa” in 
perfect serenity, and eat couscousou with appe- 
tite, and this with companions who sometimes ate 
with spoons, but more often dispensed with those 
luxuries and took to their fingers. 
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“METHODS OF PHILANTHROPY.” 


BY THE REV. PREBENDARY HARRY JONES, M.A. 


N saying a few words about the many efforts 
which have been, and are being, made to 
benefit man, I am now thinking chiefly of 

those which affect the lowest class of our popu- 
lation, and in doing this I offer no mere list of 
philanthropical attempts and suggestions. Such 
a catalogue, to be just, should embrace formidable 
measures involving the reconstruction of society, as 
well as the latest superficial experiments, and would 
thus be too long ; but also this line of procedure 
would be tainted with the repulsive odour of 
statistics. 

Thus I venture merely to remind my readers of 

a few truths, which, however commonplace my re- 
marks upon them may be, radically affect every effort 
to reach the end we seek, but may be overlooked 
by some in the loving ardour, not to say audacity, 
which marks their projects of beneficent reform, 


or by others who are so downcast at the stubborn- 
ness of human misery as almost to lose heart in 
facing it at all. 


I need not say that the attitude we take towards 
the lowest, either in the hopefulness or despair of 
pity, will be truthful and plain-speaking. In seeking 
to win their attachment we display none of that 
forced complaisance shown occasionally by some 
candidate for suffrages who oils the machinery of 
assistance by humbling himself that the congregation 
of the poor may fall into the hands of his captains. 
We are not afraid to call things by ugly names 
when they ave ugly, and though offenders may be 
ignorant we cannot afford to ignore the fact that 
stripes follow any departure from the laws of life. 

While, too, for instance, we admit the degrading 
mischief of selfish commercial competition, we are 
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compelled to perceive, and say, that others beside 
the capitalist are parties to its existence. The 
chief buyers of the cheapest goods are the com- 
paratively poor themselves. 

In many unpleasant ways we are driven to be 
truthful and plain-spoken. 

That meets us on the threshold of all approach 
toward any solution of the problems before us. 


As we set ourselves, however, to confront them, 
there are several facts and principles which must 
needs affect both our actions and views, but which 
are so true as sometimes to evade the attention 
they deserve. About these I would try to saya few 
simple words. 

In the first place, it may not be forgotten that 
there is always a bottom rung to the social ladder ; 
or rather (since this should be of as sound material 
as the topmost) that in the advance of any people 
towards a better state there will ever be a drooping 
tail to the procession. The march of even a picked 
and subordinated army is encumbered with camp- 
followers, and leaves a trail of impotence, apparent 
in such as cannot bear the strain of progress. 

How much more must this be seen when we have 
to deal with the section of the community which 
has least coherence, steadiness of purpose, or power 
to assimilate the meat of discipline and method. 

It is a truism to say that if an equal partition of 
worldly goods could be made among men they 
would not advance a single step in line, and it is 
equally true that the happiest result of the best 
social economy would leave some incapable of 
promising amendment. The poor whom we shall 
always have with us are not merely such as have 
no silver or gold, but also those whoare defective 
in radical vitality and self-reliance. The method 
of Columbus to make these eggs stand upright 
involves their possession of shells. 

You might as well hope to cure a death-rattle 
with a lozenge as lift these flaccid deposits of 
humanity into healthy life by any attempts to set 
them on their feet. But though the lozenge of 
benevolence will not restore the incurably sick, it 
can mitigate their sufferings. 

This helps to justify the charity which can 
mollify some sores with the ointment of secret 
compassion, and resents an invariable use of that 
formulated investigation which is valuably effective 
in consolidating many systems of relief. Some 
would pare off the fringe of restorative procedure, 
and let that force which insists on the survival of 
the fittest do its uninterrupted work. They would 
import the material processes of unfeeling nature 
into all the economy of the kingdom of God, 
saying that social success could only be thus effec- 
tually secured, and that, otherwise, the raising of 
the lowest class would be fatally impeded. But 
suppose there were no retarding intervention by 
the hidden right hand, that flavour of compassion 
which differentiates the way of Christianity from 
such as kills the weak would evaporate. We should 
be left with no perception of that divinely para- 
doxical procedure which, loving the sinner without 
conniving at the sin, has transformed the pre- 
Christian mind ; and in virtue of which a righteous 
modern Dives neither leaves the dogs to lick the 


beggar’s sores, nor is content with sending him 
wine and oil, but remembers that place is found in 
the household of God for lazzaroni as well as for 
saints. : 


In saying this I do not trespass upon those fields 
which are reserved for the religious aspect of the 
question before us, since that merciful handling 
of misery which mitigates, without removing it, is 
surely a notable factor in any socia/ betterment of 
the lowest class. Without it, the cold and foggy 
atmosphere of their world would choke any power 
they might have to inhale the finer airs of restora- 
tive humanity, and they would stand in a still more 
bitterly antagonistic attitude towards their severely 
philanthropical redeemers. 

I venture to think that these considerations 
cannot be ignored, whether used to temper the 
righteous austerity of some, or extenuate that 
unformulated tenderness which is pleaded for by 
others. 

The best woven fabric of society will always have 
a ragged edge, and the conditions of Christian civili- 
sation forbid us to shear it clean away, even if we 
could. 


The next essential factor in the raising of the 
degraded is patience. Many methods of reform 
operate by penetrating downwards, like rain, and it 
may be some time before these waters of life reach 
the stratum we would revive. Thus we must not 
be impatient at the slow infiltration of the remedy 
we apply, or the sluggish pace of a better mood or 
custom which descends from class to class. 


But, above all things, we must recognise grow/¢h. 

Some among the lowest may have thin shells, 
and yet be able not only to bear the tap which sets 
them upright, but to attract fresh deposits of in- 
durating sustenance. Thus, though we have no 
petrifying social well in which the soft can be 
soaked, and inevitably come out hard, partial re- 
covery, or stiffening, is possible for many, and 
others can be made whole with the exercise of 
patience. 

There is an atmosphere of social ozone which 
some with weak moral lungs may be led to breathe, 
and so slough their poison off as to fall into lasting 
step with their healthy fellows. In attempting, 
however, any such course of invigorating treatment 
with such as may have become anywise degraded, 
we must be careful not to change the air too 
suddenly, lest the things which should have been 
for their wealth become an occasion of falling. 
The bright frost which braces the strong, nips the 
weak. We must not be afraid of putting some warm 
water into our restorative cold baths, nor assume 
that thorough ventilation and fresh air are always 
convertible terms. In raising those capable of 
recovery we must be content to wait for gradual 
ascension. 

But, above all, believing in growth, we apply our 
skill most strenuously to the nourishing and training 
of the ¢wig. Though you can no more check in- 
cipient crime by dipping those touched by it intoa 
jail, than you can dry damp clothes ia a pond, the 
future of the nation is in the hands of its boys and 
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girls, good or bad. I do not swear exclusively 
by free education and compulsory attendance, but 
every method for raising the lowest class of our 
population must look to the youngest among them 
more than to their defective elders ; and this requires 
patience. It is slow work to disinfect the buds 
which sprout from tainted stocks. I wish, indeed, 
that we could cut them all clean out and graft them 
into better stems ; but failing this permission, by 
reason of that prohibitive claim which the worst 
father, who is not actually criminal, has upon his 
child, the one great hope of the philanthropist is 
to educate as well as to teach ; and in some fashion, 
in some place, at home or abroad, to find work 
which shall not be satanic, for such idle but small 
hands to do as we can take into our own, Akin 
to the necessity for growth, we recognise the value 
of detail ; and whether they be items in the fabric 
of a scheme, or acts as impulsive and isolated as 
that of the Good Samaritan, we never lose sight of 
them in the presence of calculated and ambitious 
philanthropy. The strength of a house is measured 
by that of its bricks as well as that of its founda- 
tion ; and a cup of cold water given to one may 
not be despised, though there be a downpour of 
benevolence upon a whole people. Large doors 
turn on small hinges, and the progress of the 
world in goodness depends upon much that is un- 
historic or obscure. 

Next toa belief in Jove and growth comes ability to 
recognise such faith as may be possessed by the 
subjects of our concern. 

For lack of this the most mighty forces 
have been inapplicable, and our best efforts may 
become impotent and abortive. The waste of 
power through want of discrimination is confessedly 
deplorable. Not only is labour thrown away in 
trying to fill sieves, but the virtue of the drug is 
frustrated when there has been no true diagnosis 
of the disease to be cured. 

The wrong method is sometimes employed in 
doing the right thing, or the right thing is done at 
the wrong time. The judicious reformer does not 
begin to raise the gutter child by teaching him 
astronomy, nor provide the able-bodied casual with 
instant useful work by setting him to drive a train. 
When a man is near dying of starvation, we give 
him only a spoonful of broth at a time. He would 
be killed by a beef-steak. So the wise philanthro- 
pist fits his food to the digestion of the depraved 
or empty whom he feeds. It is to their trust, or 
rather power of receptivity, to which he first 
looks when he takes them in hand. We do not 
indeed cast pearls before swine, for though they 
may for the moment believe them to be peas, they 
will possibly resent the disillusion with rudeness ; 
but when a reforming proposal meets the expressed 
wishes of any sufferer, we wish to ascertain whether 
he sees any elements of a better life in it, or only 
wants to eat and be filled. 

The finest saving offers may be grossly inter- 
preted ; and thus the man who desires to raise the 
lowest must be quick to discern the irreceptive 


soul, and will not waste his resources by gilding 
the oats of every donkey he would befriend. 

In some cases, indeed, when a remedy has the 
promise of eventual fitness, we must not be deterred 
by the reluctance of the patient to care for it, but 
seek to whet, not satisfy, the appetite, though it 
be in open defiance of some unanswerable maxims 
about the law of supply and demand. In raising 
the fallen, we must often provide moral sustenance 
naturally distasteful to the sufferer, and creave the 
hunger which ought to be appeased. 

In every effort to raise the lowest, however, the 
discriminating philanthropist will seek to discern 
the line of cleavage between “ cases” which must 
needs be left to be dealt with by the official machin- 
ery of relief, and those which are capable of being 
treated with hope of ultimate renovation. With 
the former we may be compelled to admit that we 
can do no mighty work because of their unbelief ; 
of the latter, we may sometimes say that their 
faith, or power of receptivity, makes them whole. 

In looking at other factors in the problem before 
us, there is one which many shrink from realising 
because of the language in which it dersands ex- 
pression, but which is importunately true. I refer 
to the need of righteous dissatisfaction in those 
whom we would reform. Contentment may be a 
curse. The man who is not ashamed to lie in 
material and moral mire is hard to raise. But if 
once we can arouse in him that sense of resent- 
ment at his lot which involves a desire to rise him- 
self, and not merely drag others down, we have 
made a long stride towards his realisation of a 
better state. 

This mood has indeed lately taken manifold 
shapes in the form of unions and strikes in strata 
above the lowest. Some may, indeed, deplore 
such procedure in the curing of social sores 
as purely selfish. And it often has blameworthy 
complications. Nevertheless, in divers instances 
where the philanthropist has looked with puzzled 
pity at a suffering class, and made tentative efforts 
to raise it by kindly external treatment, he now 
sees, with freshly opened eyes, a stir from within it 
which resents conventional charity, and demands 
respectful appreciation with legitimate and righteous 
insistence. It is, I venture to think, the duty of 
every true philanthropist to help in the spread of 
this independence in those sections of society 
which have hitherto been most helpless and least 
coherent, but who cannot be aided better than by 
a nourishing and wholesome guidance of any com- 
plaints on their part which might lead to their 
being delivered from excessive toil or touched by 
some social ambition. 

Thus I would say that the genuine reformer is 
called to encourage a spirit of righteous discontent 
among the lowest, and that he never misinterprets 
august advice to endure all things more than when 
he preaches their submission to a lot in which 
some classes have come to be deposited by the 
neglect, selfishness, or ignorance of the whole 
community. 
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'ON.THE.MOOR. 


HANK God to be in England again!” The 
words surprised myself, bursting unawares 
from my lips, though I was alone. 

But then I, Gilbert Lennox, civil engineer, had 
been exiled by work for six years in foreign lands. 
Only three days ago Plymouth saw me returned, 
—lately fever-stricken and still an invalid—but 
grateful to be alive, to feel stronger. Then 
resolving that a few days’ walking-tour in dear old 
Devonshire would set me up again, here was I on 
the fringe of Dartmoor rejoicing. 

The sun was sinking as I rested at the base of 
a low tor, among scattered boulders. All the 
lower country was parched by that summer's long, 
great heat, and even here there was no royal flush 
of heather, though the gorse was yellow, little caring. 
Near at hand a rough track, rather than road, gave 
welcome indication of civilisation, suggesting supper 
and rest for the night. But all around the moors 
stretched solitary and browned, save where a green 
meandering line traced the course of a hidden 
brook at a little distance. 

Looking at this, suddenly something rising out 
of the sunk bed of the stream caught my idle gaze. 


A human head was scrutinising the road with 
evident watchfulness. 

“ Hallo ! hallo !” I excitedly whispered to myself, 
hastily drawing closer behind some gorse bushes 
which already sheltered me, and peering cautiously 
through a prickly gap. 

Just so I had marked often a wolf in Russia, a 
jackal in India. But this skulking quarry was a 
man, a convict! Some hunter’s instinct within me 
scented danger by the stealthy way his head rose 
to view. Now as he clambered out of the bed of 
the brook, that was probably nearly dry, there was 
no doubt of the matter, for he wore the Princetown 
prison clothes. 

Yesterday morning, passing its grim walls up 
in the moorland solitude, I had seen gangs of the 
prisoners at work. 

He was coming towards me! Witha stern joy at 
the prospect of fighting an enemy to our common- 
weal I braced my muscles, crouching, then suddenly 
rose, 

How the lad—for now, being within six paces, 
he showed as quite young in years—how violently 
he started! He stood actually transfixed a moment 
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. with open mouth, and for three heart-beats we 
glared at each other across the dry heather. 

“Stand!” said I. ‘You are my prisoner.” 

His eyes rolled in quick desperation to either 
side, where no living soul but our two selves was 
visible on the wastes of the moor. 

“Never! You'll not take me!” he uttered then 
with a great curse, measuring my gaunt figure 
and thin face with a savage light of gladness. 
“What ! you, that look as if you had only come out 
of a hospital—you’d send me back to a living grave, 
would you ?—to worse than death! No, never! 
Look here. I could kill you ; I could throttle you 
as easily as look at you. But instead you shall 
change clothes with me. . . . You go and see how 
you like prison fare, my fine tourist, if you’re so 
anxious to give them another victim up there.” 

Then, after an expectant pause, while he seemed 
to shrink from my eye as I was calculating how 
best to take my man, he burst out with a suppressed 
shriek of rage. 

“Look sharp! Do you suppose I risked being 
shot down by the warders like a mad dog to stand 
parleying with you! Off with those togs, or——” 
He clenched his hands, and crept nearer with 
gleaming eyes. 

“Stop,” said I. “Don’t bea fool. Give your- 
self up quietly, for you’ve no chance. Sooner or 
later they’ll have you. And so long as I can help 
myself, you don’t get into my clothes.” 

Before the last words had well left my throat 
he had sprung upon me, and next instant we were 
locked together and swaying in deadly tussle. 


To my foe success was freedom—sweetest, most 
blessed freedom! I knew by the clenched grip of 
his hands, hugging my ribs as if to crack them, 
the laboured breathing of his chest, that the man’s 
savage instincts were ablaze. It meant murder to 
me unless I conquered or—caved in! ever / 

One false clutch the lad*made at my throat gave 
mean advantage. Now his arms were pinned under 
mine as we wrestled in the roughest bout I had 
ever known even at home in the dales. He was 
younger, more active, desperate ; but he had little 
science, while I—well, more than one or two 
summers, in my boyhood, at Grasmere Sports, my 
name had been cheered till the hills around echoed. 
Fired by that recollection I put out all my muscular 
force and knowledge in one long, strong effort, and 
raising my opponent at last slowly from the ground, 
to which his feet tried to cling with desperate 
tenacity, flung him over my shoulder with such 
force that he fell with a heavy thud and lay 
motionless. 

Next minute I was kneeling beside the prostrate 
figure on the heather in keen anxiety. 

Was he dead—for a thin trickle of blood oozed 
from a wound on his head caused by a stone? 
Poor wretch—unhappy lad! Would that some 
other man had been the means of arresting his 
flight. While trying to force a few drops from 
my travelling-flask between his pale lips, the oval 
shape of the convict’s face, the almost classic 
chiselling of his features, and the delicate sweep 
of his dark eyebrows under a wide forehead were a 
sudden surprise to me. Why, thovgh cropped 


begrimed with dust, caked by sweat and blood, he 
was like a young Apollo. 

Ah ! what a mercy ! his eyes were opening feebly. 
One or two vain attempts, then the blanched lips 
faintly uttered, “ Water! I’m dying! Water !” 

Remembering the brook that had hidden him I 
set off running, and soon jumped down between 
peat banks into it, where 1 began trying to fill 
my hat and drinking-cup with water. Only the 
slenderest thread, however, trickled through the 
dry bed here, but above, yonder, were tiny pools 
among rocks. The end justified the extra delay, so 
I scrambled on, and filling both receptacles with the 
peaty-brown, precious element, returned carefully 
across the heather, spilling some drops by the way. 

“ Why? Where?” 

Surely this was the place, and yet there was no 
trace of my fainting prisoner. My astonished gaze 
travelled over the tor and boulders to make sure, 
then once more searched the ground, where it saw 
a red splotch on a stone. I dashed the hat on 
the turf in furious libation. “Tricked! Done! 
Confound the shamming villain.” 

No use springing up to the top of the tor and 
staring east, north, west, south, over the swells and 
hollows, ridges and dips of the moors. My dying 
prisoner had shown a clean pair of heels during 
those few minutes. of my absence. Whether he 
was hidden among the rocks and gorse, or was 
squatting in the heather, I could not find him, 
though I quartered the ground, searching the 
likeliest parts for nearly an hour. 

The convict had disappeared, and, worse luck, 
with him my silver flask, an old travelling com- 
panion. 

Twilight setting in helped some weakly prompt- 
ings of pity in persuading me to set off at last 
along the moor track and let the fellow be. 


What a peaceful, cool evening scene it was, as 
after half an hour I breasted with tired steps a 
steeply-rounded hill. No man likes to be fooled, 
to feel taken in through his own compassion and 
kindness, which then seem weak feelings. Still, 
my first rage spent, I was not sorry to be enjoying 
the landscape alone, instead of haling a sullen, 
miserable fellow-creature back to justice. Brownish- 
greens, blues and purple, coloured earth and sky. 
Underfoot stretched heathery turf, yonder lay 
indigo hills, while the great dome of palest blue 
vastness overhead was dappled with gloriously 
purple clouds. O, it was beautiful! 

Surely, down yonder lay fields and hedges in the 
valley, almost hidden in shadow. Grateful at the 
prospect of rest in some farmhouse, I set off at 
once with inward eagerness but lagging feet that at 
last reached a gate in a meadow sweet with white 
clover. Across a second field rose a cluster of red 
brick chimneys and thatched roofs amidst trees, 
but the moor-track kept to its former loneliness. 
Opening the gate, therefore, my steps brushed 
heavily through the honeyed clover blooms, while 
visions of a farm kitchen and supper, with perhaps 
a good bed to follow, consoled my hungered and 
wearied inner man. On into the smaller field, 
where two cows stared at me through the dusk, 
their cdorous breath suggesting junket and clotted 
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cream. <A shadowy wall at the end nearest the 
farm proved on approach to be one of those 
crumbling “cob ” ones peculiar to Devonshire, and 
thatched atop. There was a door in the wall set 
in thick honeysuckle, of which the long trails 
seemed to extend their sprays in greeting. 

“ How truly English ! a delicious idyllic scene, 
was my murmured soliloquy while pausing in 
doubt. “This is a back way of entering; still, it is 
too dark to grope my way to the front. And in 
farmhouses one does not stand upon ceremony.” 
With which decision I began trying the latch. It 
yielded, and with irresolute steps I entered a small 
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paved yard, trying to discern through the summer 
gloom which, among the surrounding outhouses, 
might prove the back kitchen of the farm. 

A light rush behind ; the sound of a key grating 
in a rusty lock. 

Turning my head, a little shadowy figure was 
flitting from the door ; it must have been hidden 
till now behind the water-barrel. Before I could 
make twosteps back, a ghost-like, taller apparition— 
that of a woman dressed in white—glided out from 
the cavernous gloom of a doorway, holding a deep- 
snuffling, growling canine fiend by the collar. 
“Stop, wretch!” scornfully commanded a clear 
but quivering voice. “Stand still, or I'll loose the 


bull-dog.” 





I stood at once, rooted to the particular cobble- 
stones under my feet, and began, “ Please allow 
me 4 

“ Be silent, or I’ll shoot you,” came in wrathful, 
childish treble from the smaller figure, apparently 
levelling a rook rifle. My taller inhospitable foe 
echoed severely, “Yes. Words are useless. We 
know you have come to rob the henroost ; and now 
we've got you prisoner and mean to give you a 
lesson. Loo, hold the dog, and loose him if 
necessary.” 

Next instant, before I could realise the situation, 
beyond a quick perception that the voices were 
young and sweetly clear if merciless, there was a 
slight hiss in the air—a whip-lash had curled about 
my shoulders with stinging elucidation. 

Whi-i-sh ! Whi-i-sh ! again, again ! 

My blood boiled. Had these churlish beings 
been men, then, dog or no dog, one quick leap to 
wrest that whip, and a furious scuffle would have 
followed. But to scuffle with women Bah! I 
braced myself to endurance of the indignity, as 
best could be. 

The fourth lash fell quite weakly. There followed 
a pause of hostilities and the murmured words : 

“Loo, I can’t. That will do!” 

“Stuff! You're no good! I’d have made him 
cry out. He would not have left us one egg for 
to-morrow morning,” came in quick whispered 
contempt. The tall virago, however, addressed 
me with austere condescension. 

“There. You may be very grateful to me for letting 
you off with so slight a punishment. Go now, and 
try to get an honest living.” 

“ Madam, your kindness is touching.” (Here a 
profound bow.) ‘“ Allow me to acknowledge my 
error in trespassing, but surely you punish a first 
offence rather severely.” 

My ear caught an interchange of fluttered gasps ; 
the shadowy figures seemed to melt into one indis- 
tinct blur in the gloom. 

“Why! Who? ... Who are you?” 

“My name is not famous as yet. It may be 
sufficient to say that I am a gentleman, I hope ; 
and a tired pedestrian who has lost his way on the 
moors.” 

A horrified exclamation followed. “Loo! the 
lantern—quick !” commanded the elder figure, and 
straightway a light was flashed in my face, while 
both peered forward to investigate the truth of my 
statement. Thanks to breeding—or my tailor—in 
spite of a dusty, somewhat disordered appearance, 
they were apparently rapidly convinced, for the 
elder broke into entreating accents of deepest 
shame. 

“Oh, sir, sir, pray forgive me. We took you for 
a vagabond who robbed the hen-house last night ; 
but I can never forgive myself. Did I hurt you 
much?” 

“Only my feelings.” 

“ Aileen, his cheek is marked—see ! The whip- 
lash has cut him,” chimed in the younger in sharp 
dismay. 

In spite of my laughing reassurances both seemed 
ready to dissolve into impulsive tears, judging by 
their voices. Begging me to follow them through 
a second door, we came out by the front of a 
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thatched cottage with cob-walls exhaling sweetness, 
for they stood ankle-deep in pungent mignonette, 
and were mantled with roses clustering dimly in 
the dusk. 

“Will you trust our hospitality after such a 
beginning? Pray come in, or we shall feel more 
sorry and sore than yourself,” sweetly pleaded my 
taller companion. She seemed such a slim, white- 
robed, mystic creature that, as much out of curiosity 
to see her features as from fatigue, I followed through 
a dark porch and entry into a pretty and cosy 
sitting-room. Close by a lamp she turned to meet 
me, and 

O, there! I drew in my breath asI just looked, 
and was aware of a delicious, ineffable thrill. 

This the virago who had horsewhipped me! 
What bliss, at so slight a cost, to have brought that 
dewy appeal in those lovely eyes; the quiver, part 
fun, part sorrow, trembling on that sweet mouth. 
She was simply the prettiest girl I had ever seen in 
my life. ‘Tall, almost too slight and willowy, with 
blackest lustrous hair and bluest eyes. As to her 
face, I only knew it was irresistible, with its com- 
bined expression of mischief and sweetness, ready 
to laugh or cry in a breath. 

“You will rest with us now and stay for supper,” 
she said, with sudden, glad reassurance. Did she 
guess one look had made me her captive? “There 
are only myself and my sister in the house besides 
our maids. Our brother will not be home till 
late. Can you put up with merely our company ?” 

Could I! She did not ask me that twice, when, 
having washed off some of the day’s dust, I sat 
opposite herself and her young hop-pole of a sister 
at the most delicious supper ever a tired, hungry 
man enjoyed. Such excellent coffee, hot scones, 
golden toast, and primrose butter! Then the cold 
beef was glorious, and a dish of fresh trout a dainty. 

“* How on earth were these trout caught? Why, 
this weather not a fish has been known to rise for 
a week, so they told me on the moor,” I remarked. 
Flattered smiles lit both the faces of my young 
hostesses. 

“ That is our brother’s doing. He goes out ever 
so early, before it is daylight. He is the best 
fisherman in the world and the best brother.” 

“ What a pity, Loo, if he does not come in time 
to meet Mr.—Lennox, I think you said was your 
name ?” 

* O, he'll just kill us if we let Mr. Lennox 
go without Azm seeing him,” quoth Loo genially. 
** He'll rage the house down.” 

Pleasant, this. I bolted the remains of a scone, 
inwardly hoping this “best of brothers” would 
delay entering into my present paradise, and 
murmured with mendacious regretfulness, “I’m 
afraid I ought really to be going soon. Thanks, 
very much, for wishing me to stay. But pray tell 
me first, how was it that you young ladies, having 
no man about the house, dared to tackle a supposed 
burglar ?” 

“That was ‘my idea!” Miss Loo thrust a 
long neck and black-locked head forward with 
startling suddenness. “You don’t know our bull- 
dog. As my brother says, he and the dog together 
are a match for any six—Well, Aileen, what ave 
(Faces! Could 
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such a creature make faces? It was painful to 
think the divine Aileen should have such a blatant 
beast of a brother, whose bragging expressions 
were mimicked by this chit to the vexation of that 
angel.) 

“Why, you are Irish,” I cried. 

“You mean I have an accent. That’s rude— 
but it’s true,” pouted Miss Loo, frowning omi- 
nously. i 

“I’m so glad it’s true. Irish people I always 
think are the most pleasant in the world,” was 
my hasty reassurance. “The greatest friend I 
ever had is an Irishman. I wonder if you would 
know his name. When in Plymouth I heard he 
was working ona new railway line somewhere here- 
abouts. He is the best fellow I ever knew 

“Bar one. I know a better,” said a grave, glad 
voice. _A big, bearded man had stepped ye 
from behind a screen hiding the door, and w: 
looking down at our supper group with a lo xk 
betwixt blessing and laughter. 

“ What, Bill!” 

““ Ay, Gilbert.” 

I had sprung to my feet, and next instant two 
men were holding each the other’s right hand ina 
strong clasp, and shaking—and then shaking again 
—each other’s fist, and staring straight each into 
his friend’s face with a light of exceeding joy in his 
own. 





It was queer, when you come to think of it, that 
I had walked straight over the moor unknowingly 
to the home of my old comrade, the truest one 
ever man had. And these were Bill Connolly’s 
orphaned sisters, it appeared. And the new railway 
was being made through the valley close by. All 
this, likewise my own recent introduction to the 
family, was told as Bill ravenously attacked supper 
with a glorious appetite, while Aileen and Loo, 
all wonder and pleased excitement, fluttered about 
us both, with hospitable attentions now redoubled 
towards me. 

“So you two wild girls horsewhipped my friend 
in the dark. Ho, ho, ho! If he had known 
there was mistletoe in the old apple-tree it would 
have served you both right,” went on Bill with his 
great genial laugh of old. 

“But we were so sure it was Crazy Joe,” 
apologised Aileen, biushing celestially. ‘ He is a 
poor idiot, Mr. Lennox, who will steal eggs at 
night ; and it is too naughty of him, because he 
always gets his meals here by day.” 

“T shall cuff him if I catch him,” quoth Bill, 
decidedly. 

“Well, it is a relief to me that Crazy Joe is the 
culprit,” said I. ‘Till Bill came I had not wished 
to flutter the dovecote, but now I told of my 
meeting with the escaped convict on the moor, our 
wrestling bout, and the prisoner’s escape. 

“ Boys alive!” burst out Bill, “I would give 
something to have seen that tussle. Are you not 
mad that the shamming brute got away from you?” 

“No; I’m rather glad. For he was such a young 
lad, and so handsome, that somehow to me he did 
not look villainous, only reckless.” 

“Poor fellow! Tell us what he was like?” 
uttered Aileen and Loo, with lips parted in ready 
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sympathy; whereupon, thus incited, I gave the most 
graphic portrait in my power of the lad, whose face 
had certainly stirred me in his favour. It was 
foolish to move maidens’ minds to more pity than 
women generally have, which is enough, but that 
did not occur to me then. 

Said Aileen, “You would not stop him, Bill, 
would you, dear? You see Mr. Lennox is sorry 
that he did, but he Aad to fight him.” 

“ Children,” said Bill, paternally and gravely, “ I 
hope I may not meet him. For if he comes across 
my way, as a law-abiding man I must try to do 
my duty, pity or no pity, as Gilbert Lennox did. 
But,” Bill drew a long breath, “the unhappy crea- 
ture won’t have much chance, for all the navvies 
know, and are turning out to hunt the moor this 
evening. This valley is his likeliest line of escape, 
you see. And they mean to get the Govern- 
ment reward.” 

“Then God help him!” said I. “If he has a 
mother, her heart must be sore for him.” 

A slight noise startled us. It was like a rustle 
in the branches of the creepers outside the open 
window. 

“Whisht ! what’s that?” Bill half turned to 
rise, but supper and the day’s fatigues had made him 
sluggish. 

“T'll see,” cried Loo, always alert, and springing 
to the window she bent far out, peering into the 
summer darkness. 

“ No—thing !” The child spoke slowly and very 
distinctly. “It was a blackbird, perhaps ; they are 
such noisy things.” 

Still she looked steadily out, not aware Aileen 
had come softly behind her and was looking too. 

“D’ye know,” went on Loo in her clear treble, 
still speaking with most of her thin little body 
outside, “if I were to see that convict, what I’d say 
tohim? ‘Stuy where you are—Il bring you food 
presently.’ ” 

“ Quite right, dear,” said Aileen from the back- 
ground. 

“You area pair of depraved young sinners. I 
want more coffee, please. Come back,” said Bill. 
So they came. One might find fault with Bill 
Connolly’s Irish brogue and expressions, it may be 
here remarked ; but no child or woman living, and 
few men, would not feel cheered by the warmth 
and joyousness of his rich voice, and the sweetness, 
like sunshine, of his frequent smile. 

Now, supposing, as children say, just a fancy of 
mine. Supposing while we sat in there, in a cosy, 
merry «juartette, that only a few feet away a fellow- 
creature was crouched outside in the darkness, 
trembling at every sound that stirred the leaves of 
his lair—a hunted, hungered, desperate being, too 
lame to crawl much further, just about spent. 
Supposing him to see in through the open window, 
and gnash his teeth at the contrast beween this 
happy home-group and his outcast self! Well, 
well! If we realised the misery, near or far, that 
hundreds of our brothers and sisters must be 
suffering during our happiest moments, we should 
never know a.smile. 


Bill and I had begun discoursing of old days and 





old friends, while Aileen’s gracious presenee was full 
of mute sympathy as she sat with her lips just touched 
to a happy smile, or her lovely eyes deep with the 
sadness of our lost joys, according as we were gay 
or regretful. 

Meanwhile Loo was childishly busy removing 
dishes, and carrying them to a side table she care- 
lessly pushed close to the open window. Presently 
it struck me vaguely that a pile of scones I noticed 
her taking from before me had lessened at the 
window during the last five minutes. Rubbish! I 
was dreaming. Three remained. Next time I 
glanced up there was but one. Decidedly I was 
silly. Once again I looked across, and slightly 
started. A bare, brown hand just then stole in at 
the window-corner, closed on the last scone, and 
noiselessly disappeared. 

“Hallo!” was on my lips, but before the 
exclamation was breathed Aileen’s hand touched 
mine under the table. Our eyes met, with warn- 
ing in her glance. Then she looked at Bill, who 
was busily illustrating the curves of his new railway 
with a fork-point on the tablecloth for my benefit, 
and she lightly touched her lips. 

“Come now, dear old boy,” and rising, Aileen 
put her arm round Bill’s neck. “Will you take 
Mr. Lennox out for a smoke at the front of the 
house, and we will follow? ... No; we can’t come 
just yet, either of us. Loo and I have some little 
matters to attend to.” 


Presently she and Loo came out and joined us 
as we were enjoying the beauty of the moonlight 
silvering a wide wheat-field that spread on two 
sides of the house, and showing the soft ridges of 
moorland beyond, contrasting with dark patches 
of wood and shadowy rocks in the valley. It was 
a balmy night to my thinking, but Aileen shivered. 

“Darling, you're chilly. Stop a bit, and I'll 
bring out a wrap for your shoulders. My old light 
ulster will do,” said Bill, who was full of solici- 
tude for these young sisters under his charge. He 
was striding away when Aileen stopped him with 
laughing entreaty in her voice. 

“ Not the ulster. Don’t be vexed, Bill, but it was 
such an antiquated garment that I—gave it away 
not long ago.” 

“ What, my coat ? without leave ?” 

“Yes, Bill, you might have said, ‘ /Vo.’” 

Bill burst into a guffaw despite himself. 

“ Ah, bad girls that you both are. Why, Gilbert, 
if I didn’t make a row sometimes they would 
hardly leave me a shirt to my back.” 

When he departed to find some substitute for the 
vanished ulster, Aileen hastily seized the oppor- 
tunity to murmur shyly : 

“Mr. Lennox, I hope that you understood. 
You did guess, did you not, at supper why I sig- 
nalled to you?” 

“Ves, I did,” said I, reassuringly, supposing that 
Crazy Joe had been prowling; and delighted to 
make even a village idiot into a link of secret 
alliance between us. 

“Tt was best, wasn’t it, not to tell Bill?” she 
hurried on with intense eagerness, bending forward 
to whisper from herseat. “I hate hiding anything 


from him, but you heard what he said. Am Zright ?” 
4 
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“ Quite right, in my opinion.” (This with hearty 
conviction.) 


Just then came a noisy hum and the heavy-booted 
tramp of men in the deep lane near the cottage- 
door. 

“ There are the navvies out on their man-hunt,” 
exclaimed Bill, returning. He strode forward 
rather anxiously to the little gate in the moonlight to 
see the crowd go by, and we followed him. 

“ Look, they are carrying big sticks; and see the 
dogs. Oh, it’s not fair!” whispered Loo, wrath- 
fully. The child clenched her hands as by the 
light of some dark lanterns flashed by the leaders 
we saw the rough men, and some mongrel curs at 
their heels. 

Among the party a lad in tattered clothes was 
the object of coarse laughter and derision. He 
was dancing and capering like a satyr, with three 
pheasant-tail feathers stuck in his battered hat, 
and a long churchwarden in his mouth. 

“That is Crazy Joe. So they are teaching him to 
smoke,” murmured Aileen, greatly vexed. 

**Good-evening, boys,” said Bill’s big genial 
voice. “I hope if you run your fox to ground 
you'll give him fair play, as Englishmen should ; 
and try to deal as kindly as you can with a fellow- 
creature.” 

“ He’s a lifer—a murderer. The likes of him 
don’t deserve much kindness,” answered a surly 
spokesman out of the darkness ; although a hum 
of “ All right, Mister Connolly, we'll see fair play,” 
showed that Bill was a favourite with the majority. 

“A murderer! J¢ can’t be true,” cried Aileen 
and Loo under their breath, horror-stricken, but 
with a sort of indignation ; and the two soft-hearted 
creatures shuddered and drew near each other. 


Later on, Bill led me up a few steps to an ideal 
bed-chamber ; it was sweet with cleanliness inside 
and the fragrance of late roses framing the open 
casement sunk inthatch. My brain felt dizzy with 
Aileen’s last smile, my heart was hot with love’s 
first rush. Left alone, I looked out on the wide 
wheat-field spreading ghostly white under my 
window, which was only a few feet from the ground. 

Said I to myself, “ She is the girl I want for my 
wife.” Then presently turning away, “ And now, 
like the young man Eutychus, I feel borne down 
by a deep sleep in my upper chamber ; so to bed.” 

Hah ! I started and stared. ‘The white coverlet 
of my bed was slightly indented as by a blow, and 
in the hollow lay my silver flask. Stepping back to 
the window I looked keenly out, but no sound met 
my attentive ears except a night breeze rustling the 
grain ; there was no sight save the sleeping land- 
scape. Some one standing outside might easily 
have flung in the flask ; had it been laid down its 
weight would have left no mark. And why throw 
it on the bed but to avoid noise and damage? 
This gave me food for thought as I undressed, till 
sleep overcame idle surmises. 


Once more supposing that second sight had 
visited our sleeping vision that night, the cottage 
inmates might have watched a quiet and curious 
scene that was taking place in the big wheat-field. 


A fairly high wall bounded this from the moor or, 
two sides, built, like many thereabouts, when labour 
was cheap, stone being plentiful. Midway against 
the wall there stood a shippen, or open shed, with 
granite posts. ‘This had been used for storing hay 
the season before, and a pile still remained at one 
end. Two o’clock struck faintly from the old 
church-tower away in the valley ; the church round 
which Royalists and Roundheads had once foughi 
a sore fight. Now a sinuous rustling stirs the 
wheat. A track in its unbroken phalanx of closely 
arrayed spears moves quiveringly towards the 
shippen ; a track that might be made by a hidden 
animal. Then a man crept out from the standing 
grain, half-raised himself to listen intently, slunk 
into the shed, and peered anxiously into its re- 
cesses. 

Reassured, he dropped a bundle from under his 
arm, and swiftly stripping to his shirt, stood thus in 
the shadow for a minute. The bundle must have 
held other clothes, for, as quickly dressing again, he 
looked different even in the gloom. 

At the least sound, meanwhile—the creeping of 
a field-mouse, the far-off cry of an owl—he started 
and trembled. His ears were straining their power 
of hearing. His eyes stared as he fearfully looked 
around. 

And all the while 4e never guessed—ho! ho! it 
was rare sport — that overhead two bright human eyes 
were gloating over his movements ; that a figure 
crouched along a rafter between the hay and roof 
was holding its breathing when the terrified wretch 
held his, to listen agonised. ' 

The man hastily began grubbing deep in the hay 
now, hid a bundle there, and stole out. Once 
more there was a track stirring the wheat, cautiously 
following a furrow. He disappeared. 

Down swung the crouching figure from the 
rafters, stared and listened intently, miimicking 
every gesture of the other. Then it dug out the 
bundle from the hay and began capering and 
chuckling, stuffing its fists into its mouth to keep 
from laughing aloud. 

“Ha, ha! fine clothes!” The spy held them 
up in exultation, and then quickly undressed like 
the first man, put on the discovered garments, and 
hid his own in their place. Then, laughing noise- 
lessly, he danced out into the wheat-field, a creature 
full of strange antics, waving a long pipe. Why did 
the pipe not burn? Smoke was disagreeable in 
the throat, making one cough, but it was pleasant 
to see it curling away in little mists. A match! 
That was it. His friends the navvies had given 
him matches. Striking one on the stone wall it 
burnt his fingers, and with a grimace he threw it 
away. The tiny light flickered on the ground 
like a glow-worm, then ignited a morsel of dry 
gorse near, and began to emit small crackles. O, 
glory ! abonfire! The watching creature laughed 
in his heart, and piled on more twigs of gorse, 
vagrants from the moor that lay behind the wall, 
till, with a little roar, up leapt the blaze and 
caught the dry wheat stalks nearest. And the 
blaze spread. 


Thunder! What a glorious storm in the moun- 
tains! No ; abattle,andcannon’s roar boo-ooming - 
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“Get up! Wake up!” I suddenly opened my 
eyes to hear Aileen’s voice calling outside, while 
my door was loudly hammered at. 

“Bill! . .. Mr. Lennox! . . . The wheat-field 
is on fire !” 

And a pinkish glow, not that of dawn, creeping 
under the blind and partially lighting my room, 
verified her words. 

In two minutes I had stumbled into the passage 
partially dressed, with loose boot-laces, while Bill 
was defying the greater darkness of his side of 
the house and struggling into some clothes. 

Aileen still stood outside, only dressed in a long 
white wrapper she must have hastily snatched up, 
while her glorious black hair fell down her back in 
a mass. 

How lovely she looked, as with parted lips she 
eagerly listened to the stentorian directions coming 
from behind Bill’s door ! 

Then, seeing me, the dear girl started, and slipped 
like a white cloud out of view, though not out of 
hearing. 

“If the field goes, so does the cottage. We 
can’t save it, for the thatch will blaze like fury,” 
shouted Bill. 

“Let us reap round the house for our lives 
cried I. 

“Good! the reaping-machine is here. The 
farmer who owns this field sent it over from his 
other farm yesterday. That'll do,” yelled Bill, 
joyously. “I'll harness the brown filly. And you, 
Gilbert, run for your life and kick up the navvies. 
They’re down by the line, half a mile away.” 

“Let me go. I'll ride the pony,” called Aileen. 

“No. Let me. You know I ride nearly two 
stone lighter,” was shrieked in shrill tones, ear- 
splitting as those of an excited canary. And Loo 
burst like a squib upon the scene in short petti- 
coats and a crimson dressing-jacket. 

“ That’s right, little one. You shall ride.” 

“Go as you are,” shouted Bill, encouragingly, 
clattering downstairs. We hurried after him to 
the stable, and presently led out the horses, whin- 
nying uneasily at the glare that was now fast 
lighting up the yard. I lifted Loo on her rough 
Dartmoor pony. ‘The spirited child gave two 
vicious cuts of her whip, and started down the 
steep lane at a breakneck pace, her hair and jacket 
streaming loose. Next, Bill’s young mare needed 
attention, for she was fit to jump out of her skin. 
Still, I couldn’t tell how the snorting, terrified 
creature, with one of us at her head, was coaxed 
to draw the reaping machine and to face the blaze 
and roar of the burning wheat-field and the 
terrifying whirr at her heels.) Up and down 
across the great field, and as near the fire and 
reek as we dared venture, we laid the grain low in 
long swathes. And behind us came Aileen and 
her two maids in light attire, raking up valiantly, 
gathering with their hands, piling the wheat high 
in their skirts, as the red blaze behind us widened 
ever across the field with a prolonged crackling hiss. 

There was a man helping them, so I noticed, the 
Second time we cut down the field. Where he 


” 


had sprung from I did not know. But he was 
working diligently if slowly, seeming lame, and en- 
cumbered with a long coat. 


Thrice we had traversed tlie full width from wall 
to hedge, and a bare strip—how narrow it looked ! 
—between the fiery half of the field and the 
standing corn rewarded our efforts. 

“Hurrah ! Hurrah! here come the navvies !” I 
holloaed all at once with glee, hearing a distant, 
many-throated shout of succotr. I.oo must have 
ridden hard as we reaped, for now they were com- 
ing indeed. Big brawny fellows, half a hundred, 
jumping over the hedges, scrambling through gaps, 
running like mad to see the sight. - 

“Hooray, boys! Come and help,” yelled Bill 
lustily, driving harder than ever. The women 
stopped breathless, holding their sides, and limp- 
ing aside over the stubble that had pricked their 
ankles. ‘The navvies made a line down the field, 
and two of them noticed that the man who had 
been working hitherto was now dropping behind. 
They whispered together, eyeing the stranger sig- 
nificantly, who wore his hair cropped close. 

“Hillo, mate! No skulking! Here's a place 
between us. If you’ve worked, we ran.” This was. 
true. The man dropped into line ; then he fur- 
tively looked on either hand and at the hedge and 
lane near, with the valley beyond dark under the 
summer night sky, though the field was lit up clear 
as day with the wide, red glare of the conflagration. 
He dared not run. Not yet. He hung his head, 
while a great longing swelled his heart and tingled 
through his veins to be off and away--free. But he 
worked on, feeling himself watched, 


Just then came a horrified cry from Aileen, who 
sprang forward, pointing with outstretched arm 
towards the blazing field. Now the wheat-field, 
being of many acres, lay in several rises and hol- 
lows. And on one slight hillock where the rock 
neared the surface the wheat was still almost green. 
The fire had half encircled this rising ground, and 
was licking its way to right and to left in two 
outstretching flaming tongues down into the hollow, 
where they must needs meet, the grain being golden- 
ripe and dry as tinder there. 

And on this hillock a man’s figure had now 
sprung up, fleeing before the fire. He raised his 
arms wildly, du¢ stood sti/?. In the fierce light all 
eyes could descry his dress, for he wore a loose 
blouse of gaudy stripes that could be seen from 
afar. 

“The convict ! the convict!” A hoarse shout 
of execration went up from fifty throats. “ He’s 
fired the field!” And the men cursed him where 
they stood. 

At the roar of anger the figure that had begun 
timidly advancing down through the wheat to the 
hollow started, and scurried back like a hunted 
hare to the hillock top. 

“ Shame on you, men ; don’t head him back to 
his death,” I sang out lustily, while Bill put his 
hands to his mouth, and bellowed, “ Come on, lad. 
Don’t stay there to be roasted alive. In five 
minutes the fire will shut you in. Look sharp.” 

In less time than that. In barely three minutes 
and a half; for the flames leapt in little spurts on 
and on, with a sheet of fire roaring behind. They 
were nearing each other fast, as when the incoming 
tide sweeps round cither side of a rock on which 
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some heedless person stays, unaware of danger. 
But could it be he preferred a horrible death to 
being taken prisoner? More ; he was mocking at 
us! For now he began capering where he stood, 
dancing a sort of clog-dance, one might say, 
though the grain hid his feet. Still, one could see 
the jeering gestures with which he pointed at us 
and snapped his fingers aloft and waved his arms. 
Then a wild yell of laughter came across the fire 
and the wheat, borne to our straining, horror-struck 
ears. 

At that, the most dismal sound followed in 
answer I have ever heard. It was the squeal of 
an old, old woman who came hobbling from a gap 
in the hedge. Her mouth was wide open, yet she 
had no power to cry loud, her muscles being 
stiffened with terror. But she stretched her skinny 
arms towards the distant figure, with her few grey 
locks falling down from under her night-cap, and 
gasped and gasped till out came the words : 

“It’s Joe! My Joe! and no gaol-bird. Oh, 
my pretty lad, my own boy! ... Come to your 
granny.” 

Now how at that distance and in prison garb 
her aged eyes knew her grandson is what I could 
never say, unless it were by some divination of 
mother’s love. But she was right. 

“Crazy Joe! It is Joe!” cried Aileen and Loo in 
a breath, recognising the maniac’s laugh. In an 
instant an understanding of the situation flashed 
upon all our minds. Meanwhile the fire spread. 

“Hi, Joe! Come to us, Joe! Don’t be afraid,” 
called Aileen in a clear voice, reaching far. But 
the idiot only capered. 

And the flames had almost met. 

The old woman fell on her knees in the stubble, 
and raised her clasped hands to the sky. 

“QO God, hearme! Save my boy, the light of 
my old eyes. O men, if you have hearts of men, 
give back my Joey to my arms. He was a baby 
when his mother died, an’ I reared him... an’ 
I'll not live long. Think of your mothers that 
dandled ye and kissed ye, and held ye at their 
breasts... . O my God!” 

Bill and I were running by then. And as we 
ran we could see one tongue of flame dart over 
the wheat ear-tops, while like a kindred spirit 
another shot from the opposite side with amazing 
speed to meet it. The two mingled, and the 
hillock was ringed with fire. 

Now as Bill and I started, luckily the nearest 
line towards the late gap in the fire led us down 
the lane we had reaped. Along this stood the 
navvies, never stirring. Only one among them 
had darted to Joe’s rescue—the man with the long 
coat. He had the start of us by ten yards or 
more, and though I was a fair runner, and Bill still 
better for a spurt, thanks to his long legs, neither 
of us was a match for the stranger in speed. Bill 
got ahead of me, for I was hindered by my boots 
that were loose, while now and again their laces 
caught under my tread so that Istumbled. Mean- 
while the man with the ulster had bounded into 
the blazing wheat, where its ring was thinnest. 
Against the glowing background of crimson light 
and the foreground of pale standing grain we could 
see his black head and shoulders leaping and 
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leaping—I shall never to my dying day forget the 
sight. ‘Then a drift of smoke swept over the spot 
and hid him from our eyes. 

“Brave chap! He has shown us the way,” sang 
out Bill, plunging after him recklessly. ‘Come on, 
Gillie, where are you ?” 

“Close behind you,” I answered. And well for 
him that it was so. For even as I struggled for- 
ward against the scorching heat and through the 
choking reek, Bill’s big form in front of me disap- 
peared. 

“ He’s down !” flashed through my mind, and it 
seemed as if the soul in me leapt forward, lifting 
the bodily part of me on till I almost fell over 
Connolly. He had caught his foot in a rabbit-hole, 
and fallen so heavily that for a few seconds he 
could not recover himself. Somehow I lifted him 
up with difficulty, for he could not stand on one 
foot, but flung his arm round my neck for support. 
Then, in the new strength possessing me, I 
somehow half dragged, half carried him back 
through the blaze and smoke, staggering out into 
safety and a crowd of friendly voices and arms that 
caught at my burden. Full of shame that we 
had failed, my ears buzzing and blood tingling, 
I turned to rush back for Joe, but was held fast. 
Coats were flung about me, my head was blinded 
with mufflings. 

“You areon fire! ‘Keep still ; you are burning,” 
cried the men. 

“Let me go; I’m all right,” and I tried to tear 
myself free. ‘I must save Joe, I tell you , 

“He's safe. The stranger has got him. Hooray! 
Look now, sir, if you can see.” 





With smarting eyes, for even my eyelashes were 
scorched, I looked across to the hillock. A light 
breeze had diverted the smoke, and outlined in black 
relief against the red we saw two struggling figures. 
The stranger was forcing his own coat on the 
reluctant idiot, who was endeavouring to escape. 
But the brave unknown man prevailed, stooped 
down, and rose again with Joe on his back. Even 
the green wheat where they were had now caught 
fire, but being low and poor it was not so dangerous 
as the taller grain in the hollow that was like a 
death valley for a few yards. 

“They're off !” cried some one, and we all held 
our breath and strained our sight. ‘Then the 
smoke drifted back, and a groan broke from the 
crowd. 

“ They'll suffocate. 
a navvy. 

“Tt’s no good nuw. Either that gallant fellow 
will get through, or they will both go down, and 
you'll never find them through the smoke,” said 
Bill hoarsely, who was recovering. ‘Gillie, don’t be 
a fool !” 

For I felt like a madman at being held there by 
half-a-dozen brawny arms; with Aileen looking 
on ; and that poor old woman speechless and rigid, 
staring fixedly. 

“There he is. Hur—vah! Hurrah !” 

Out from the smoke and blazing stubble stag- 
gered the man, carrying Crazy Joe on his back, who 
was laughing wildly, exulting over his ride. The 
navvies now plunged forward, and amidst a cheer 


Let us go and help,” cried 


~~ 


arm 
esc: 
and 
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that rang far over the field and down into the 
vailey, we brought Joe and his rescuer into the 
reaped patch of safety. Here Bill was still lying, 
with the womenkind standing about him. 


“ 


THERE HE IS. HUR—RAH! HURRAH!” 


“ May all the blessings of Heaven !” began Joe’s 
old granny. ‘Then her voice changed to a sudden 
screech. “ Ah, you filthy convict ! you gaol-bird ! 
You to try and take my precious boy’s life by firing 
the field and putting your own vile clothes on his 
innocent back ! ” 

A great silence fell upon the group. The man 
who stood among us seemed to heave a long sigh. 
And now, since he had put his long coat on Joe for 


protection, we saw that he wore a prison shirt on his * 


back. It is only simple truth to say that, though 
his head was cropped and face blackened, he held 
himself with so grand an air, like a despairing stag 
at bay, that he looked one of the noblest young 
fellows I have ever seen. Then, holding out his 
arms in surrender, he said: “It’s over. I’ve 
escaped from Princetown. Take me, some of you, 
and claim your reward.” Not a navvy stirred. 

“T got some clothes—no matter how—and hid 
my own in the shed yonder, where the boy must 
have found them. I never fired the field. For 
two long years I have not smoked tobacco ; but he 
had a pipe up yonder when I went to fetch him,” 
he added in a quiet voice, as one condemned 
might just say his last words on earth. Still no 
one spoke, but there was a quiet sound of weeping 
from the women. 





“You are a brave man,” said I. Then, stepping 
forward, with a lump in my throat, “ Shake hands.” 

“Thank you,” said the convict. Then his 
strength failed, and he reeled fainting in the men’s 
arms. Four of them carried him to the cottage, 
where Aileen and Loo brought him back to 
consciousness and I bandaged his burns, being a 
rough surgeon in my way. Meanwhile Bill had 
limped again to his machine, and began reaping 
harder than ever, helped by the navvies, who bea 
out the sparks that caught the low stubble. And 
the fire waned as the day dawned. 

“What is your name, my poor lad?” said I, as at 
last our patient seemed stronger. There was a long 
pause while he stared fixedly away. 

“Tam Number 317. My name is wiped out.” 

“ But is there no message you would like us to 
send to any one?” 

“Ah! my darling mother. ... No, better not ! 
. ». It would only break her heart to think her last 
hope is gone. No chance of a ticket-of-leave now.” 
He spoke in gasps, and a dew broke out on his 
wide, finely-formed brow. 

** You have not the look of a guilty man. But, 
even if you were so once, I think you have re- 
pented,” put in Aileen, softly. 

“Guilty. Why, he is anocent !” hotly exclaimed 
Loo. The convict smiled. 

“Tam,” he said softly to the child. Then he 
closed his eyes and slept. But in the morning two 
stern prison warders, carrying loaded rifles, came 
and took him away handcuffed between them. 
Was he guilty or innocent? Shall we ever know? 

. e- . § . 

But as for myself, as that night died redly into 
the white life of a new day Aileen laid her cool 
white fingers on my throbbing head and burnt 
arms with healing in their touch. 

“Qh, you have been in pain so long. You do 
not think enough of yourself,” she said, in tones of 
sweet reproach. 

“ What should I think?” said I,ashamed at failing 
before her very eyes so lately. “That nameless 
convict is a better man. He did more than I.” 

“You tried your best—-no one can do more,” 
replied Aileen. ‘“ And you saved Bill’s life. I shall 
never forget that!” She looked straight into my 
eyes with shining gratitude in her own, and I held 
her gaze greedily, steadily, would not let it go. 

“Well!” said Bill, coming in just then, and 
laying his tired hands affectionately on a shoulder 
of each of us. “Whata night! You will stop on 
with us as long as ever you can, Gillie, and rest ?” 

“Tf your sister cares to have me,” said I slowly, 
looking in Aileen’s face. She dropped her long 
lashes. I fancied a slight tremor ran through her 
frame, as if she guessed the hidden meaning in my 
words. 

“T shall be glad if you will stay,’ 
So I stayed. 


? 


she said. 


MAY CROMMELIN, 


— =" 











SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 


"THE century now drawing to its close is probably 
the most remarkable in the world’s history for 
mechanical inventions and for scientific dis- 

coveries. It isnot necessary to go beyond England 

to show that it has been also eminently distinguished 
for imaginative genius. The great Elizabethan 
period, which for students of literature extends from 

Spenser to Milton, is the only age that can vie in 

this respect with our own. It would be unwise, 

and it is unnecessary, to attempt an elaborate com- 
parison between them ; but one or two points of 

«difference and similarity may be mentioned. 

The poetical literature of the sixteenth century was, 
if we put aside that magnificent work of genius the 
“ Faerie Queene,” essentially dramatic. Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher wrote for the stage, and their lyrical art, 
exquisite though it be, is subservient to their craft 
as dramatists. Milton, when he first designed to 
write a great poem which the world would not 
willingly let die, thought of writing it in a dramatic 
shape, and his incomparably beautiful masque of 
Comus was a form of dramatic verse with which 
Ben Jonson and others had made the age familiar. 

On the other hand, the poetical drama in 
England during the present century is of compara- 
tively little account. Wordsworth «vrote a tragedy 
which even the most devoted admirer of that poet 
finds it difficult to read. Coleridge wrote one 
which is nearly as great a failure; Byron wrote 
plays which prove incontestably that he could not 
write blank verse ; Sir Walter Scott, who succeeded 
in so much that he attempted, did not succeed 
as a dramatist either for the stage or for the closet, 
and few readers are acquainted with his “ Halidon 
Hill” and his “ Ayrshire Tragedy.” The great poet 
who was so recently laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey had in some respects a strikingly dramatic 
genius, but Mr. Browning will not be remembered 
as a playwright, and on the most illustrious of living 
poets the same verdict may be pronounced. It is 
not as the author of “Harold” and of “ Queen 
Mary” that the name of Lord Tennyson will be 
uttered with love and reverence by future genera- 
tions of Englishmen. Sir Henry Taylor’s “ Philip 
van Artevelde” and “ Edwin the Fair” are works 
that will probably always secure a select band of 
readers, but, like Mr. de Vere’s “ Alexander the 
Great,” they are fine poems in a dramatic shape 
rather than dramas ; and it is significant that the 
most popular plays of the first half of this century 
were ihe production of third-rate poets and verse- 
men. Joanna Baillie, Milman, Sheridan Knowles, 
Miss Mitford, and the late Lord Lytton are names 
that will probably occur to the reader as justifying 
this remark. And in our own day playwrights are 
rarely poets, and the dramatic spirit chiefly finds 
expression in prose fiction. 

Here is a mark of contrast between the Eliza- 


POETRY OF THE CENTURY. 


bethan and the Victorian poets ; it will be more 
interesting to note a striking indication of affinity 
between them. The Elizabethans knew how to 
sing in the clearest and sweetest notes. Their 
sense of beauty was so keen, their delight in it so 
unbounded, that their joy bursts into music. They 
sing because they must, and their voices have a 
freshness and simplicity unknown to the poets 
of the eighteenth century. Pope and Thomson, 
Young and Akenside, Goldsmith and Johnson, 
were wholly without lyrical genius ; and although 
Gray and Collins had a consummate gift as lyric 
poets, their odes have not the art which looks 
like nature that we find among the Elizabethans. 
Shakespeare, who excelled in everything, delights 
in the snatches of song that seem, as it were, 
to fall from his pen without premeditation, and 
the swallow-like flights in which even some of 
the minor sixteenth century poets excel, have a 
charm entirely distinct from the elaborate con- 
struction and splendour of the ode. The lyrical 
rapture that prompted these bursts of melocy 
was never heard in England during the last 
century ; but in Scotland many a lovely song had 
been sung before Burns, inspired by his country’s 
poets, won his laurels while guiding the plough. 
It is indeed remarkable that the extreme dearth of 
lyrical genius in England was contemporaneous with 
its fullest development in Scotland, and it is also 
worth noting that while England did not pro- 
duce a single poetess of mark during the barren 
period between the death of Pope in 1744 and 
that of Cowper in 1800, the northern country had 
among its singers of sweet songs, Jean Adams and 
Jane Elliot, Lady Nairne and Lady Anne Lindsay. 
These and other names that might be mentioned 
belong, indeed, to minor poets, but their lyrics have 
the distinguishing note denied to the mere verse- 
maker. 

It is this lyrical faculty, expressed with a variety 
and a splendour matched only in the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods, that distinguishes the great 
poets who made the early years of our century so 
illustrious. If, as some critics think, the mastery 
of lyric style is a poet’s noblest achievement, then 
among modern singers many would give the high- 
est place to Coleridge and to Shelley. There are 
passages in their works unsurpassed for harmony 
by any poet save Milton. The ear is ravished by 
the concord of sweet sounds, but the mere voice of 
song, however lovely, soon ceases to satisfy. Our 
whole nature claims to be fed by poetry, and the 
greatest poets feed it by deepening every emotion 
and stimulating every faculty. Theirs is, indeed, 
what De Quincey called the literature of power, 
which, while affording exquisite delight, lifts us 
above ourselves into a higher region. “We feel 
that we are greater than we know.” 

No one had a finer ear for music than Spenser, 
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but he is also, as Milton called him, a “sage and 
serious poet.” So is Milton himself, and so also is 
Wordsworth, who is sometimes too didactic and 
stumbles into prose. That Wordsworth is richer 
in poetic thought than any poet of our century is 
the strong belief of those who have found life and 
joy in the study of his works. And Wordsworth, 
too, has a lovely music of his own which is heard 
without a note of discord in such poems as the 
“Solitary Reaper,” the lines on “ Lucy,” and in his 
bird and flower lyrics, while in the grander music 
of his odes he beats Gray and Collins on their 
own ground. Scott, who was great all round, has 
scarcely had justice done to him as a lyric poet, 
and yet several of his short pieces can hardly be 
praised too warmly for their melody and poetic 
charm. ‘Take a single illustration of his artless art 
asa singer. ‘Truly does Mr. Palgrave say that the 
following little song “unites simplicity and dramatic 
power to a wildwood music of the rarest quality” : 


** Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Singing so rarely. 


*** Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?’ 

‘When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.’ 


***Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly !’ 
“The grey-headed sexton, 
That delves the grave duly. 


<*<«The glowworm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady ; 
The owl from the steeple sing 
“* Welcome, proud lady.”’” 


Even the minor poets whose period lies between 
1800 and 1850 have sometimes the gift of music 
in rare measure. ‘That strangely erratic genius, 
Walter Savage Landor, is, as all readers know, 
a master of English prose, and occasionally there 
is an enchanting sweetness in his verse. 

A brief paper like this upon a topic so compre- 
hensive must be necessarily superficial and dis- 
cursive, and the writer may therefore be allowed 
to pass from one subject to another as a bee from 
flower to flower, satisfied if only he be able to 
gather a little honey by the way. 

We are now far enough removed from the poets 
who were in their prime seventy or eighty years 
ago to judge of them wisely and impartially. How 
uncertain and how false the verdicts of contem- 
poraries can be, we know from the estimates 
formed by the chief critical organs of the time. 
An ignorant depreciation of Wordsworth, of 
Coleridge, and of Keats, was accompanied by the 
most extravagant eulogy of Byron and of Moore, 
but no critic nowadays would venture to exalt the 
authors of “Childe Harold” and “ Lalla Rookh” 
at the expense of the three illustrious poets who 
were then comparatively despised. Wordsworth, 


“who uttered nothing base,” has now for many 
years worn the crown he merits, and there is no 
lover of fine verse that does not delight in Coleridge 


and in Keats. The wealth left by these poets 
is great indeed, and it is remarkable that Coleridge’s 
poetical life may be said to have been comprised 
within five years, and that the loveliest work of 
Keats was all, or nearly all, written within two. 
And Keats, who has left four or five of the most 
charming poems in the language, died, be it re- 
membered, at the early age of twenty-six. 

School editions of the poets, by the way, are now 
issued in the form of lessons, with the difficult pas- 
sages explained or omitted. One wonders what these 
prosaic instructors can make of the Lady’s song in 
Comus that floated “ upon the wings of silence ”— 


** At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkress till it smiled!” 


or of Keats’s verse in which he writes of the night- 
ingale’s voice as— 


**The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn ;” 


or of the wonderful lines of Wordsworth in which 
the mother addressing her lost son asks if he 
inherits the lion’s den, 


**Or hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates to keep 
An incommunicable sleep.” 


To apprehend the treasures of poetry needs a 
poetical instinct, and to attempt to bring down a 
poet’s thoughts to the schoolboy level is labour 
thrown away. Yet a boy will often feel the beauty 
of verse long before he can fully understand it, 
and he may love a poem enough to learn it long 
before he is able to explain its meaning. Words- 
worth’s immortal Ode on Immortality was the 
delight of a youth whom we knew at an age when 
a large portion of the poem must have been to 
him little better than an enigma ; and the charm 
of Horace and of Virgil is felt by very imperfect 
Latin scholars. 

Students who wish to gain a full knowledge of 
the English poets of this century should read in 
the first place those upon whom time has already 
set its seal. Wordsworth claims especially the 
most careful study, and the labour spent upon him 
will be amply rewarded. It was his aim “to console 
the afflicted ; to add sunshine to daylight by making 
the happy happier ; to teach the young and the 
gracious of every age, to see, to think, and feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous.” When Wordsworth strives to do this as 
a preacher he fails ; when with less premeditation, 
but by the irresistible force of imagination, he does 
this as a poet, he succeeds. Matthew Arnold, in 
his “ Memorial Verses,” writes of Wordsworth’s 
“healing calm,” and this characteristic is also 
noted in sonorous lines by a younger singer, whose 
manly verse, at present slight in bulk, is rich in 
execution and in promise. 


** Poet who sleepest by this wandering wave ! 
When thou wast born, what birth-gift hadst thou then ? 
To thee what wealth was that the Immortals gave, 
The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men? 
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*‘ Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


** What hadst thou that could make s> large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest.”? 
. 

There has been a large mass of critical literature 
expended upon Wordsworth, much of it of a high 
order, but no later critic has surpassed the masterly 
verdict of Coleridge in his “ Biographia Literaria.” 
Wordsworth never appreciated as it deserves his 
friend’s * Ancient Mariner” ; but Coleridge, while 
alive to Wordsworth’s defects, gave full and thought- 
ful praise to his genius, and led the way to its 
recognition by the public. As the father, then, of 
the Victorian poets he deserves careful study. 
“ Read the ancients first,” he said, “and then come 
to us.” ‘ Read Wordsworth first,” we may say, 
“and then come to his successors.” 

When Mrs. Browning died in 1861, Words- 
worth had been dead eleven years. Her husband 
had by no means won the recognition he has since 
received, and with the exception of our well-loved 
Laureate there was no poet whose name was so 
familiar as her own. Had Mrs. Browning’s taste 
been equal to her genius, what a regal position she 
might have held in the poetical kingdom! It is 
strange that a woman so familiar with the finest 
Greek models and with the great masters of modern 
poetry should have been so artistically deficient as 
to spoil by grotesque eccentricities some of her 
loveliest lyrics. But so it is, and we must be grate- 
ful for having so much from her hands that is not 
only pure womanly, but worthy of a true poet. 
She was loved by all who knew her, she must be 
loved by all men who know what she has done, 
and if her longer poems cease to be read, there is 
many a charming lyric and sonnet in her works 
that cannot fail to keep her memory fragrant. 

And what is to be said of Robert Browning, 
who found so loving a helpmeet in his poet-wife ? 
Is it not too soon to write with certainty of his 
future position among the poets? This at least 
may be said, that he is the most amazing and _per- 
plexing author of our time; he is also the most 
daring. Who has ever played such pranks with 
the language? Who has ever made himself such 
an enigma, not only to the general reader, but to 
men of high culture? Who has enriched our 
modern literature with racier thoughts, and who 
has ever done so much to obscure the light of his 
own lamp? Of late years, by the admission of 
some of Mr. Browning’s strongest admirers, that 
lamp had either grown less radiant, or the fog that 
surrounded it had grown denser, and the Society 
that sits upon the poet’s genius has had some work 
cut out for it‘ in explaining his most recent utter- 
ances. He is constantly baffling his readers, and 
at the same time alluring them to deeper study by 
his powerful representation of life, by the subtlety 
of his suggestions, by his disregard of conventional 


1 ** Wordsworth’s Grave and other Poems,” by William 


Watson, (Fisher Unwin.) 


rules, and by the brilliant flashes of imagination 
that light up his pages. In literature, to be weak 
is to be miserable, and Mr. Browning is never weak. 
Indeed, he is the embodiment of poetical strength, 
but of a strength tempered by emotion. Like all 
great men, he has a feminine side to his nature. 
Intellect, however, predominates over feeling, and 
he is seldom swayed by a poet’s love of sweet sounds. 
Truly does Mrs, Sutherland Orr write : 


‘* H2 values thought more than expression: matter more 
than form; and judging him from a strictly poetic point cf 
view, he has lost his balance in this direction, as so many 
have lost it in the opposite one. He has never ignored 
beauty, but he has neglected it in the desire for signiti- 
cance. He has never meant to be rugged, but he has 
become so in the exercise of strength. He has never 
intended to be obscure, but he has become so from the con- 
densation of style which was the excess of significance and 
of strength,” 


This is saying the best that can be said for what 
is nevertheless a defect. Form is as essential to 
verse as sound is to music, and the greatest poems 
the world has seen are not only rich in thought, 
but filled throughout by the spirit of beauty. 
We venture to doubt whether there is a poem in 
existence that has lived a hundred years that does 
not owe its life as much to beauty of form as to 
significance of matter. Be it remembered that the 
first aim of a poet is to delight ; his second, to 
instruct. If he makes us “heirs of truth and pure 
delight by heavenly lays,” it is because he possesses 
the incommunicable gift of song. 

In the judgment of their contemporaries, Brown- 
ing and Lord Tennyson rank already with the 
classic poets of England. That they have both 
written poems which will live as long as our litera- 
ture lasts it is impossible to doubt, but it would 
be hazardous to say how much of what they have 
written will escape oblivion. Critical prophecies 
are always doubtful, and sometimes make fools of 
the prophets, and the influence of a poet on his age 
rarely supplies an indication of the effect he may 
have upon future generations. The fickleness of 
poetic fame is proverbial. When Coleridge saw 
Thomson’s “Seasons” in the window of a village 
inn, he was reminded of that poet’s popularity ; and 
in the portrait of Browning’s grandmother, painted 
by Wright of Derby, the lady’s hand rests upon 
a copy of Thomson’s “ Seasons,” “which was held 
to be the proper study and recreation of cultivated 
women in those days.” Now Thomson, it may 
be feared, is as little read as Cowley, who was at 
one time equally popular. 

An interesting volume recently published, entitled 
the “Poets and Poetry of the Century: William 
Morris to Robert Buchanan” (Hutchinson and Co.), 
has strongly impressed us with the danger of passing 
decisive judgments upon men who are now living 
among us. Several poets of these latter days are 
still earning, or striving to earn, their laurels. 
They may be dear to us, or we may think but lightly 
of their merits, but in neither case is it well to 
assign to them a definite position in the Temple 
of Fame. They must bide their time, and how 
much of what they have written will defy oblivion, 
time only can declare. 

JOHN DENNIS. 

















Ztature’s Charm. 


F there be glory in the-sun, 

If splendour on the sea, 
Sweet music in all rills that run, 
Great God, it is of Thee. 


Of iron law, of system stern, 
Wrung from necessity, 

Men speak ; but why should star-fires burn, 
Seas roll, or daisies be? 


And what is law but ordered thought, 
System but acting will? 

When atom soulless atom sought, 
Some mind impelled it still. 


What were a self-sprung universe, 
A chance-thrown whirl of stars, 
Some helmless planet might disperse, 
Some blind force breaking bars ? 


Dread were the planets’ ordered course, 
Grim wastes were earth and sea, 

If, not a Father’s love, but force, 
Chance-guided, bid them be ; 


Then warm June days might be as bright, 
But not with vital gladness, 

And lily-cups as purely white, 
But wan for very sadness. 


If there be glory in the sun, 
If splendour on the sea, 

Sweet music tn all rills that run, 
Great God, it is of Thee. 


"Tis not alone that Thou hast made 
All things that breathe and be, 

But that Thy Being doth pervade 
Creation’s mystery. 


Thou livest in the starry dew 
That quickens sun-parched air ; 

It is Thy Spirit breathing through 
Green leaves that makes them fair ; 


Beauty and Art Thy creatures are, 
Each clothes a thought of Thine ; 

There is no glamour in a star 
Except Thy love there shine ; 


Thy splendour broods on icy peaks 
The torrent’s thunder fills ; 

It is Thy majesty that speaks 
Among the lonely hills. 


The sweetest spring-flower ever blushed 
On brightest morn of May, 

The richest bird-song ever gushed 
At rosiest shut of day,— 


The maiden mocn that strayeth lone 
And pensive through the sky, 
Unloosing from her silver zone 
Her largesse silently,— 


The solemn majesty of night, 
Its stillness and its stars, 

The glory when, in growing light, 
The crimson day unbars ;— 


All could not charm, except some thought 
From Thee within them stirred, 

They touch man’s soul, for Thou hast wrought 
Their beauty by Thy word. 


Lf there be glory in the sun, 
Tf splendour on the sea, 

Sweet music in all rills that run, 
Great God, it is of Thee. 


God thought : worlds rolled in sudden space ; 
He spake: and life was there ; 
The universe in His embrace 


Reposes and is fair. 


MAXWELL GRAY, 








THE NEBULA AND THEIR 


R. DREYER, director of the Armagh Obser- 
vatory, published two years ago a catalogue 
of the places of all the star-clusters and 

nebulz which had been discovered up to its date. 
‘Twenty-seven years agoappeared Sir John Herschel’s 
“General Catalogue,” which incorporated all his 
father’s and his own observations, and contained 
more than five thousand objects. Dr. Dreyer’s 
list, by adding to these all the subsequent dis- 
coveries, amounts to no fewer than seven thousand 
eight hundred and forty. Now let us go back to the 
earliest catalogue ever made of nebulz, which was 
communicated to the Royal Society by the illustri- 
ous Halley, afterwards the second Astronomer Royal, 
in the year 1716. Itconsists of only six objects, of 
which one, the great nebula in Andromeda, is just 
visible to the unaided sight when keen, and it is 
now known, though Halley was not aware of it, 
that it had been noticed more than six centuries 
before his own time by the Persian astronomer 
Al-Sdfi. Halley, though doubtfully, attributed the 
<liscovery to Boullaud in 1661 ; and he was also in 
error in supposing that the great nebula in Orion 
(the first in his list, whilst that in Andromeda is 
the second) was first seen by Huygens. When the 
latter noticed this very remarkable object in 1656, 
he appears not to have been aware that it had been 
seen by the Swiss astronomer Cysat, at Lucerne, 
thirty-eight years before, i.e. in 1618 (that memor- 
able year in astronomy when Kepler discovered his 
third law), only about eight years after the telescope 
was first applied to the heavens by Galileo. Cysat, 
indeed, who refers to the nebula in his description 
of the great comet of 1618, scarcely seems to 
allude to it as a discovery of his own, so that it 
may have been seen even earlier. 

Of the other four nebule catalogued by Halley, 
two (in Hercules and in Centaurus respectively) 
were discovered by himself ; a third by the elder 
Kirch, the first director of the Berlin Observatory ; 
and a fourth by a German gentleman of whom 
nothing more is known (it being thought that 
there may be an error in his name as printed in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions,” where it appears 
as “Ihle ”). 

We will give Halley’s view of the nature of these 
nebulous objects in his own words, which are that 
they are “nothing else but the light coming from 
an extraordinary great Space in the Ether, through 
which a lucid AZedium is diffused, that shines with 
its own proper Lustre.” And at the end of his 
paper, speaking of the great extent of space over 
which each of these objects is probably diffused, 
he adds, “In all these so vast spaces it would seem 
that there is a perpetual uninterrupted day, which 
may furnish matter of speculation as well to the 
curious naturalist as to the astronomer.” 

Speculation no doubt was indulged in, but 
Thomas Wright of Durham appears to have been 


PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


the first definitely to express a view which after- 
wards obtained wide acceptance, and held its ground 
until the present century. This view was put 
forward by him in the year 1750 in a work entitled 
“An original Theory or new Hypothesis of the 
Universe.” 

This theory, shortly expressed, is that each of 
the nebulz revealed to us by the telescope consists, 
in fact, of vast multitudes of stars, forming a 
universe (so to speak) of their own, comparable in 
magnitude to that of all the starry host visible not 
only to the naked eye but to ordinary telescopes, 
including the Milky Way, which is supposed to be 
at the extreme limit of the universe to which our 
sun and solar system belong. 

To avoid the ambiguous use of the word 
“ universe,” these enormous islands (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed) of worlds are called 
galaxies, our own galaxy (i.e. the galaxy or Milky 
Way, and all the stars nearer than it) being con- 
sidered to present the appearance of a nebula, if 
it could be seen from a distance similar to those 
which the nebulz were presumed to occupy from 
our system. 

This theory was started at a time when very few 
of the thousands of nebulz now known to exist had 
been discovered. Its boldness secured its favour- 
able reception with many, and as time went on, its 
probability seemed to be increased by the fact that 
many of the nebulz, which when seen with tele- 
scopes of smail power appeared like mere patches 
of luminosity of various shapes, were “resolved,” 
or separated into discrete points of light, or stars, 
when very powerful telescopic power was applied 
to them. Sufficient weight was not given to the 
consideration that stars may consist (as we now 
know planets do) of bodies of very different orders 
of magnitude, and that “resolution” of nebulous 
matter into star-like objects does not necessarily 
imply that they are comparable in size to the stars 
visible to the naked eye, or that their smaller size 
is only apparent, and due to their enormously greater 
distance. However, in dealing with the unknown, 
analogy is always accepted as a powerful guide, and 
it is frequently forgotten that it has no right to be 
considered more than provisionally so. And this 
has more applications than one to the present 
subject, for the nebulz could not all be “resolved ” 
into so-called stars, but it was presumed that they 
would be so if yet higher telescopic power could 
be applied to them. 

The theory in question then was for more than 
half a century generally accepted. It was held 
by Sir William Herschel in the early part of his 
glorious astronomical career, but his later papers 
show that his views afterwards underwent a con- 
siderable change, and that, in respect of many ot 
the nebulz, he went back to the “lucid medium” 
of Halley. The observations of his distin- 
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guished son in the southern hemisphere gave a 
severe shake to the “island ” theory of nebulz, and 
subsequent discoveries have led to modified views 
of their nature. There are in the southern hemi- 
sphere two very remarkable nebulous objects, very 
large and distinctly visible to the naked eye. These 
are called the nubeculz, and sometimes the Magel- 
lanic clouds, from the attention attracted to them 
of Magelhaens and his companions during that 
famous voyage in which they first sailed from the 
South Atlantic into the South Pacific Ocean. 
When Sir John Herschel examined these objects 
with the telescope which he had transported to the 
Cape of Good Hope little more than fifty years 
ago for the survey of the southern heavens, he 
found them to be of astonishing, complexity, and to 
consist of large tracts and patches of nebulosity 
in every stage of resolution, from mere nebulous 
light up to perfectly separated stars like those in 
the Milky Way ; and all these different classes of 
objects wedged together in such a way as to sug- 
gest some close and immediate connexion between 
them, quite inconsistent with the idea that portions 
are at very much greater distances from us than 
the other portions. Thus the island theory of 
nebule, the notion that they form universes or 
galaxies at enormously greater distances than the 
fixed stars visible to our eyes, received a blow from 
which it has never recovered. Lord Rosse’s 
powerful six-foot reflector resolved, it is true, into 
stars or star-like objects several nebule which had 
not hitherto been resolved, but on the other hand 
he discovered a distinct class of nebulz which could 
not be thus separated. It had become quite clear 
that, in discussing the nature of bodies of various 
degrees of brilliancy, the distances of which could 
not be measured, the original tendency to conclude 
that the fainter appeared so from being at much 
greater distances than the brighter, rather than be- 
cause they are really smaller or less brilliant, had been 
leading to erroneous ideas. Indeed, even amongst 
the ordinary fixed stars, since astronomers have 
succeeded in measuring approximately the distances 
of several, it is not found that the nearest are 
usually the brightest. 

But in the meantime another wonderful engine 
of astronomical research had been discovered, that 
of the analysis of the light of the heavenly bodies 
by means of the spectroscope. This commenced 
about thirty years ago, and has enabled us to learn 
much of the physical constitution not only of those 
belonging to our own system, but of the stars and 
nebulae. And one result has been the knowledge 
that many of the latter do not consist of anything 
solid, but are entirely composed of matter in a 
gaseous condition. The great nebula in Orion is 
one of this class, and the theory that the nebule 
consist of stellar universes or galaxies only looking 
like cloud-like patches because of being at an order 


of distance different from that of the stars, was ex- 
ploded. 

The first to apply the spectroscope to this deeply 
interesting class of observation was our eminent 
countryman Dr. Huggins, and it may be well to 
quote here his own words on the subject in his 
Address as President of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at its recent meeting 
at Cardiff. “In 1864,” he says, “I brought the 
spectroscope to bear upon them (the nebulz) ; the 
bright lines which flashed upon the eye showed the 
source of the light to be glowing gas, and so restored 
these bodies to what is probably their true place as 
an early stage of sidereal life.” 

If further argument were required, it would be 
found in their distribution. 

Had the theory started by Wright been correct, 
we should expect to find the nebule distributed 
indifferently in all parts of the celestial concave. 
But now that, owing to the labours of the Herschels 
and others, thousands of them have been cata- 
logued, it is known that they do affect particular 
parts of the heavens, a very large proportion of 
them being aggregated in the constellation Virgo 
and the regions adjacent toit. Moreover, where 
clusters of stars are most numerous nebule are in 
general least so, for which there would be no con- 
ceivable reason, if the nebulz were merely clusters 
at enormously greater distances than those easily 
seen to be such. 

Must we conclude then, that our telescopes have 
already fathomed, or nearly so, all the depths of 
space, or so much of it as contains solid and cir- 
culating bodies? By no means. It has been 
argued that if space infinite contained luminous 
bodies, no part of the celestial concave could 
seem dark, because some light must come into every 
portion of it, however minute, from some of the 
number of luminous bodies existing in every alinea- 
tion of infinite space. This, however, by no 
means follows. For of the laws of distribution of 
that medium, whatever its nature may be, in and 
through which light is conveyed to our eyes, we 
know absolutely nothing. Whether the medium 
itself is ponderable or subject to the law of gravity 
has been made a subject of discussion, some con- 
tending that it is only ordinary matter in a very 
rarefied condition. But it is hard to see how this 
can be so, or how the undulations of light can be 
conveyed through the immense vacuities which 
matter so diffused would contain. Nevertheless, 
arguing, like Bishop Butler, from the known fact 
of man’s ignorance, it is evident that we have no 
means of forming any probable view as to how far 
beyond our own galaxy (to use an expression which 
has become familiar, and not implying that there 
are not others) the luminiferous ether extends, it 
being too much to rush to the conclusion that it 
necessarily pervades all space. 

W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R A.S, 
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O many things have happened since the bit 
of history of which I am about to write took 
place, that the incidents have doubtless faded 

from the remembrance of those within whose 
memories they occurred. I should probably have 
known but little about them were it not for the 
fact that I became acquainted with one of the chief 
actors in the scene. 

Let me hang before my readers two pictures. 
The first is a small room ina house standing under 
the very shadow of the parish church of Greenwich. 
In this room lived and died an old sea captain 
whom I used to visit when I was curate of Green- 
wich. This one room served his purposes as 
parlour and bedroom. Picture him to yourself 
sitting over the fire, and living over again, as he 
described in graphic style the stirring episode of 
his life which forms the subject of his yarn. 

Picture the second. A small steamer standing 
off Margate on August 5, 1840. ‘The steamer is 
the City of Edinburgh, and the captain none other 
than our old friend James Crow, Jim Crow as he 
was commonly called. The steamer belonged to a 
London Company, and the captain received orders 


to take up some of his passengers at Deptford, 
some at Blackwall, and the rest he was to wait 


for at Margate. He was then to proceed with 
them to Boulogne. Some fifty persons, to all 
appearance ordinary gentlefolk, came on board 
at the different points. Order was given to make 
for their destination. They had not proceeded 
far, however, when some of the passengers came to 
Captain Crow with the request that he would allow 
them to make use of his cabin. Permission was 
given, and shortly a wonderful transformation took 
place, the apparently harmless civilians appeared 
upon deck in military uniform. One in particular 
was dressed so as to approach as closely as possible 
in appearance to the well known figure of Napoleon 1, 
and he who was so arrayed was Prince Louis 
Napoleon—a fugitive in England, but an aspirant to 
the chief control of the French Empire, and the 
steamer that now carried him with some of his 
trusty followers was heading towards the shores of 
France as swiftly as steam could carry her. The 
captain of the City of Edinburgh was thunderstruck. 
The steamer was hired—-so writes the Secretary 
of the Company in an explanatory letter to the 
“ Times ”—for a pleasure excursion by someone who 
purported to be a stockbroker, and the name of 
Prince Napoleon was not mentioned, and now 
Captain Crow finds himself taking part in an 
invasion of‘France! At first he refused to proceed, 
but in vain. His life was threatened if he did not 
go forward, so proceed he must. Vimereux, a 
village a short distance from Boulogne, was reached 
upon August 6. The party consisted of Napo- 
leon, some of his officers, including a statesman of 
the capacity of Count Persigny and a warrior 


SEA CAPTAIN’S 


YARN. 


of the experience of Count Montholon, and some 
privates, upon whose helmets the number 40 
was conspicuously placed, this being the number 
of the regiment which greatly favoured Napoleon 
at a former attempt made at Strasburg in 1836. 
The party was landed. They proceeded to the 
Caserne, where some of the soldiers of the line 
were to be found. The hour was the early 
morning. The soldiers were aroused from their 
slumbers and told by Napoleon that the king, 
Louis Philippe, was deposed, and that he had 
come to liberate France! Rubbing their eyes, 
they scarcely knew what to make of so strange 
an announcement. Then the commander of the 
regiment appeared on the scene. With great 
presence of mind he shouted “ Vive le Roi!” 
Between him and Napoieon an altercation arose 
Napoleon fired his pistol at the officer and missed 
him, but the shot lodged in the jaw of a sentry. 
Finding that the soldiers appeared to be lukewarm, 
Napoleon and his party suddenly quitted the 
Caserne, and passing along the streets they gave 
away printed appeals and decrees addressed to “ the 
people of France,” to “the army of France,” and 
to the “inhabitants of the Department of the 
Pas de Calais,” calling upon them to rally round 
their deliverer. The decree of Napoleon was as 
follows :— 
DECREE. 


Prince Napoleon, in the name of the French 
people, decrees as follows :— 


The dynasty of the Bourbons of Orleans has ceased te 
reign. 

The French people have recovered their rights. 

The troops are released from the oath of fidelity. 

The Chambers of Peers and Deputies are dissolved. A 
National Congress will be convened on the arrival of Prince 
Napoleon in Paris. 

Monsieur Thiers, President of the Council, is appointed 
President of the Provisional Government in Paris. 

Marshal Clausel is appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the troops assembled in Paris. 

General Pajol retains the command of first military division. 

All commanders of corps who do not immediately conform 
to these orders will be suspended. 

All officers, sub-officers, and privates who energetically 
manifest their sympathy with the national cause will receive 
a marked reward in the name of the country. 

May Heaven protect France ! 

NAPOLEON. 

BOULOGNE: August 5, 1840. 


Neither the appeals nor the decree seem to 
have had much effect, but some money judiciously 
distributed along with these gathered together a 
few followers. Some of the party proceeded in 
one direction, some in another. Napoleon and 
his immediate friends made for the port. The 
boat of the steamer which had been ordered to be 
in readiness near was hailed, and into it Napoleon 
and his party leapt in the hope of regaining the 
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steamer ; but unfortunately the last to get in, so 
Crow said, was a Count, and he, alas, was very 
stout, and, if the truth was known, perhaps a trifle 
clumsy. Scrambling in in haste he upset the boat, 
and the occupants were thrown into the water, and 
while in this position of danger the National 
Guards, who had been called out, in most cowardly 
fashion fired at the swimming figures. Some of 
them were killed, and Napoleon only just escaped. 
This part of Crow’s story I was at first inclined to 
doubt, but I found on reference to the report of 
the incident as given at the time that it was 
perfectly true. 

While these things had been transpiring upon 
shore, active measures had been taken by the 
captain of the Port of Boulogne.. He had gone 
on board the City of Edinburgh, and had ordered 
the captain to steam into the harbour. This was 
rather a bold proceeding upon the part of the 
rrenchman and his soldiers, for they were but few 
in number, and would easily have been outmatched 
by the steamer’s crew, especially as it afterwards 
leaked out that the French soldiers had pieces 
of wood in place of flints in their muskets! On 
ordinary occasions small wood blocks were placed 
in the guns instead of flint, and in the hurry this 
fact had been forgotten and the blocks had not 
been replaced by the flints, and so these formidable 
guns were absolutely useless for firing purposes. 
Crow might have carried the whole party back to 
England, but he told me that when the captain of the 
port ordered him to steam to Boulogne, he replied 
that he would certainly do so, for such were the 
orders he had received before leaving England. 
It was a fortunate thing that he did not demur, 
for as the City of Edinburgh steamed into the 
harbour Prince Napoleon, in an almost exhausted 
condition, was discovered clinging to a buoy. 
Once on board he was taken prisoner. Captain 
Crow was made a prisoner also. The rest of the 
leaders of this foolish and ill-arranged expedition 
were all soon arrested. Napoleon was conveyed 


from Boulogne to Paris, and Captain Crow was 
taken with him, but it was soon evident that he 
was quite innocent of any voluntary part in the 
plot. It was clear that he was the unhappy victim 
of circumstances, and he was shortly after released 
and sent back to England. 

When I first heard the story I was inclined to 
think a mistake must have been made in some of 
the incidents mentioned ; I therefore studied the 
particulars of this episode, and on the occasion of 
my next visit I cross-questioned him as to some of 
the details. I wanted to elicit from him if he had 
seen any conspicuous bird upon his steamer, for [ 
read that they had on board with them an eagle. 
I found he was quite acquainted with the fact, and 
said that the eagle had been trained to soar into 
the air, and then to alight gracefully upon Napoleon’s 
head. This, it was anticipated, would be a sure 
sign to the impressionable French people that Na- 
poleon was decreed of God to be their deliverer. 
But, unfortunately for Napoleon’s plans, the eagle, 
when it was let loose, soared away and forgot to 
come near Napoleon at all. 

Although no real blame could be attached to 
Crow in this matter, yet, owing to his connection 
with the plot, he got into disfavour with the owners 
of the steamer, and they did not employ him so 
frequently after that time. Napoleon 111, in his 
prosperity and in his forced exile in England, did 
not forget the captain who so strangely shared his 
misfortunes on this occasion, and he not infre- 
quently gave him small presents and wrote letters 
to him. 

I had many a chat with the old man, but none 
of his yarns were of so exciting a character as this 
strange bit of history. James Crow was still alive 
when I left Greenwich in January 1879, but since 
then I saw one morning, by a notice in the daily 
paper, that he passed away on September 17, 1883, 
at the age of eighty years. I often tried to fix his 
thoughts upon the present and the future, but with 
what success I cannot say. 

J. P. HOBSON, 








Aight. 


IGHT comes with silent steps across the plain, 
In all the gloom of sable garments drest : 
Legions of dreams obey her least behest, 

And clouds and darkness follow in her train. 
Whilst constellations chant their stately strain, 
She takes our weary earth upon her breast, 
And—like a mother—hushes us to rest, 
Bidding us now forget life’s toil and pain. 
’Tis said that morning’s joy shall end the night, 
The dayspring drive the darkness far away, 
And new-born gladness comfort them that weep: 
Let those, who can, look forward to the light, 
And plan the pleasures of the coming day ; 


But I am tired—let me go to sleep. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 











NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


THE FRANKFORT EXHIBITION : ELECTRICAL 
TRANSFERENCE OF THE LAUFFEN WATERFALLS. 


N the field of utilitarian science the great con- 
quest of the year hitherto has been witnessed at 
the Frankfort Electrical Exhibition. For the 

first time on a really great scale, a sanguine dream 
of the electrician has been realised as regards the 
utilisation of the great forces of nature—the winds, 
tides, and waterfalls—which might be, as it were, 
harnessed to machinery and made to do the pri- 
mary work which has hitherto been done by costly 
artificial means. In the case before us the waterfall 
is situate at Lauffen, on the river Neckar, and the 
problem was the transmission of power by mere 
telegraph wires to Frankfort, 110 miles distant, for 
the lighting up of the city. 

It may be said without exaggeration that the 
eyes and minds of electricians all over the world 
were turned with eager expectation, and not with- 
out anxiety, towards Frankfort, where the results 
of the most momentous experiments of modern 
times would first be known. Happily, the first 


tidings of success have been more than confirmed 
by the ample experience of the two months which 


have since intervened. On the first night of 
experiment goo glow-lamps illuminated the Exhi- 
bition the moment the current was switched on, 
and within a week or two the number had increased 
to 1,100. ‘This represents only a small amount of 
the motive power of the falls, the generator there 
running at one third of its normal load (100 horse- 
power). The total amount in use at Lauffen for 
purely local purposes is about 1600 horse-power. 
Beginning with the plant at Lauffen, which is in 
direct contact with the falls, the spectator observes 
a turbine or water-whcel of 900 horse power driving 
the dynamo and generating the current for the 
power transmission. The head of water is 3°8 
metres (about nine feet); the turbines make 
thirty revolutions per minute, the dynamo 150 
revolutions. The latter is coupled direct with 
the turbine, and is a so-called “rotation current” 
or “multiple phase current” machine. A detailed 
description of this dynamo would involve many 
theoretical points not necessary for the present 
purpose. Suffice it to say that it furnishes a com- 
bination of alternating currents specially adapted 
for easy and cheap transformation, permitting the 
working of electric light and power transmissions 
over a large area. Returning to the turbine house 
the spectator observes that from the switch-board 
the current passes to the transformer and is there 
converted into a current of high pressure and 
small strength. It starts with an electro-motive force 
of 15,000 volts at about twelve to thirteen amperes. 
For transmission of the converted high-pressure 
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current, three thin bare copper wires of no more 
than four millimétres diameter and mounted on 
ordinary telegraph poles are sufficient. 

The great danger which has always threatened 
experiments in the transmission of electrical power 
over long distances has not been absent from the 
Lauffen-Frankfort enterprise. ‘The enormous pres- 
sure employed in the transmission will be seen 
from the fact that it is intended to use potentials 
of from 12,500 to 25,000 volts. Accordingly the 
most elaborate precautions had to be taken, for 
currents of such high potential are absolutely fatal. 
The transformers in Lauffen as well asin Frankfort 
are therefore placed in buildings inaccessible to 
the public during working hours, and the lines 
have been led along the railway tracks to remove 
them from interference by unauthorised persons. 
The line wires, three in number, as already stated, 
are carried upon ordinary telegraph poles, and the 
spectator would have no suspicion that they were 
anything but ordinary telegraph wires. The poles are 
25 feet in height and are placed at intervals of 
108 feet. The number of poles employed amounts 
to about 3,000. The insulators differ from those 
commonly employed in telegraph lines by being 
provided with one or more troughs filled with oil. 

On arriving at Frankfort, the transmitted energy 
appears in a startling and singularly picturesque 
form. The waterfall at Lauffen is practically re- 
produced, and a grand cascade thirty feet in height 
is seen descending on the right of the Exhibition 
Hall. The modus operandi of this notable experi- 
ment is as follows. ‘The high-pressure wires are led 
to three transformers like those in Lauffen, where the 
pressure is reduced with a corresponding increase of 
current. One of the secondary currents serves to 
operate a large rotation-current motor making 600 
revolutions per minute. This is coupled direct to a 
centrifugal pump, and thus is supplied the waterfall 
which is the counterpart of the falls at Lauffen. 
Thus we see one portion of the electrically trans- 
mitted energy transcribe a perfect circle. The 
waterfall at Lauffen, 108 miles away, is the starting- 
point of the energy, and part of this latter is again 
brought before our eyes in the form of a water- 
fall at Frankfort. 

All who have witnessed the splendid success of 
the enterprise are agreed in the opinion that the 
Lauffen-Frankfort transmission is the most diffi- 
cult and most momentous experiment in technical 
electricity since that mysterious natural force has. 
been made serviceable to mankind. It is a striking 
commentary on Mr. Preece’s prophecy some years 
since, that the waterfalls of Wales may be utilised 
in London, the torrents of the Highlands may 
work the tramways of Edinburgh, the wasted powe 
of Niagara may light up New York. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL TRADITION OF STONEHENGE ; 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC VERIFICATION. 


The time has hardly yet come for solving the 
problem of Stonehenge, that wonderful and date- 
less monument of times when the raising of huge 
megalithic circles was, to say the least, a supreme 
expression of homage to the unknown. Stonehenge 
has so long been the happy hunting-ground of 
sciolists of every archzological school as to call 
for a severe self-restraint on the part of subsequent 
inquirers. ‘ Whole libraries” (writes Mr. Worth, 
F.G.S., in his very ably written “ Tourist’s Guide 
to Wiltshire”) “have been written about this 
mysterious relic of the past, and it may produce 
libraries yet ere the fancy of Emerson is realised, 
and some diligent Layard will arrive, stone by stone, 
at the whole history by that exhaustive British 
sense and perseverance so whimsical in its choice of 
objects, which leaves its own Stonehenge or Choir 
Gaur to the rabbits whilst it opens pyramids and 
uncovers Nineveh.” We are told that Stonehenge 
is a work of the Phcenicians; of the Belge; a 
temple of the Druids, erected long before the 
coming of the Romans ; a work of the Danes, for 
burial, trophy, or assembly ; a neo-Druidic fane ; 
a Christian church ; a memorial of Boadicea ; a 
Roman temple of the Tuscan order to the God 
Ceelus (Jnigo Jones); the burial-place of Uther 
Pendragon, Constantine, Ambrosius ; an orrery ; 
a calendar; a magical production of the great 
Merlin ; a sample of the handicraft of Satan ; and, 
finally, while Mr. Ferguson contends that it is post- 
Roman of the fifth or sixth century, Sir John 
Lubbock (with niost other scientific antiquaries) 
regards it as of the Bronze Period. 

For our present purpose we may leave all these 
hypotheses severely alone, in order to call atten- 
tion to a new and interesting verification of the 
astronomical tradition of Stonehenge. This veri- 
fication concerns more especially the orientation of 
the edifice, and its relation to the sunrising at the 
summer solstice. The point derives considerable 
interest from similar enquiries which have lately 
been made with regard to Egyptian and other 
temples. It also affords another instance of the 
value of the photographic camera, and its contri- 
butions to science in the hands of good local 
observers. 

The astronomical tradition of Stonehenge is 
fairly well known, at least in Wiltshire. The legend 
runs that on the longest day of the year, the sun, 
as observed from the “ Altar Stone,” may be seen 
to rise immediately over the summit of an isolated 
monolith popularly known as the “ Friar’s Heel.” 
This monolith stands at some distance outside the 
enclosure, and is so planted that it occupies the 
centre of the space seen through the entrance 
columns, whilst its highest point is just level with 
the distant skyline. 

With the view of testing the truth of the tradition, 
which seemed to credit the unknown builders of 
Stonehenge with an exact knowledge of the Solstices 
and the use of the gnomon, the Rev. J. M. Bacon, 
F.R.A.S., made a midnight pilgrimage to Salisbury 
Plain on June 20 last. Wisely deciding to obtain, 


if possible, an actual photograph of the phenome- 


non, he secured the company and assistance of 
Mr. Thos. B. Howe, of Newbury, a well-known 
professional photographer, who has won a reputa- 
tion for the scientific applications of his art. The 
midnight visit to Stonehenge on the verge of the 
longest day to witness the phenomenon in ques- 
tion is an annual event in Wiltshire. The city 
of Salisbury is almost en fé¢e for the occasion, and 
during the hour before midnight the road leading 
to Stonehenge is thronged with vehicles and pe- 
destrians, like approaches to a country fair. On 
this occasion nearly three thousand persons reached 
the goal by midnight, and bivouacked at “The 
Stones,” waiting for the eventful dawn. 

The spectators were not disappointed in their 
vigil. ‘The sun was due at 3°44, but long before 
this the company were on the alert. Soon after 
3 o'clock, indications of the coming luminary 
were plainly visible, and the photographic camera 
was placed in position on the “ Altar Stone.” Nine- 
teen minutes before sunrise the sky was cloudless, 
but at this juncture a small thin cloud appeared 
over the glowing horizon, just above the rising, 
but as yet invisible, orb. The critical moment at 
length arrived, the view was successfully secured 
on the photographic plate, and the result is seen in 
the accompanying picture. 

It will be seen that the presence of the cloud 
over the sun has really enhanced the value 
of the photographic record. Instead of the long 
shaft of light impinging on the pinnacle of the 
“Friar’s Heel,” we have a beautiful halo of light 
rising in successive auroral arches, whilst the 
intenser yet still somewhat hazy nucleus below is 
exactly at the spot where it was looked for. 
Probably the photograph is more effective for its 
purpose than if it had been taken under a cloudless 
sky. 

The photograph thus establishes by a new 
method the astronomical tradition as one of the 
purposes of the builders of Stonehenge. It brings 
home to the mind, in an admirably pictorial form, 
the fact of the remarkably careful orientation of 
the structure by its unknown builders, and that 
we have, in fact, in Stonehenge the remains of 
a gigantic edifice which was orientated to the sol- 
stitial sunset place as seen on Salisbury Plain. 

Some further words of explanation may be ac- 
ceptable. It may be objected to the inferences 
thus arrived at, that the position of the “ Friar’s 
Heel ” is accidental, and that this stone is not in 
its original position, lying, as it does, outside the 
circle of the “temple.” The reply is that the 
“Friar’s Heel,” which is an unwrought monolith, 
sixteen feet in height, is really one of the standing 
stones, and has not been thrown out of its original 
position. It stands in the north-eastern avenue, 
by which the great series of trilithons is ap- 
proached. ‘The spectator in the photograph is, in 
fact, looking down this avenue, through the central 
trilithon. 

It is not our purpose to enquire as to the extent 
and accuracy of astronomical knowledge in South 
Britain in the megalithic period, and it is quite 
possible that the builders of Stonehenge may not 
have known why the sun at the point midway 
between the equinoxes always stands (so/-stitium) 
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or stops moving in declination for a short time. 
It is enough that they evidently knew the use of the 
gnomon or sundial, and that they did use it in effect 
as a means of ascertaining what we in modern 
times should call the sun’s maximum declination, 
as observed on the longest and shortest days of the 
year. The length of the shadow at noon on these 
solstitial days determined further the zenith dis- 
tance of the sun in those days. 


The more special point which is thus brought 
before us remains to be mentioned Itconcerns a 
feature in orientation which Stonehenge is now 
found to share with many Eastern temples. This 
common feature is seen in the fact that the entrance, 
and not the remoter sanctum, was nearest the east. 
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or Holy of Holies, would at the summer solstice be 
illuminated at sunrise. “ A beam of horizontal light 
coming through the central door would enter ove: 
the heads of the people flocking into the temple, 
and pass uninterruptedly into the sanctuary.” 


Although the time has not yet come for deter- 
mining the primal purposes for which Stonehenge 
was erected, or the precise religious ideas or civic 
polity of the megalithic Kelts of Britain in the 
Bronze Age, it is interesting to find increasing 
evidence of a feature common to buildings erected 
by widely different races in parts of the world 
widely distant from each other. Those who would 
pursue the enquiry will find it very ably and 
instructively set forth in a recent paper by Mr. E. 


THE ORIENTATION OF STONEHENGE, AS SEEN AT THE SUMMER SOLSTICE: THE SUN RISING OVER THE “* FRIAR'S HEEL.’ 


(Midsummer Day, 1891: 3.44 A.M. 


Without adopting the solar theory of Stonehenge 
in its extreme form, it may be said that sun- 
worship, or homage to a greater or less degree, 
seems to be suggested by an arrangement which 
thus provided with wonderful accuracy for the 
entrance of the sun’s beams along the axis of the 
temple and its approaches. This arrangement 
and its purpose have recently been noticed in these 
pages in some of the ancient Egyptian temples.' 
Mr. Norman Lockyer’s investigations at the great 
temples of Karnak and Edfou have illustrated this 
particular line of enquiry with remarkable results. 
Mr. Lockyer has shown that a long covered way 
extended through the entire length of the chief 
temple at Karnak, 600 yards in extent. The 
orientation of this passage is such that the Naos, 


t “Leisure Hour " for August, p. 714. 


Photographed from the Altar-stone.) 


Loftus Brock, F.s.A., entitled “The Orientation of 
Churches.” ? 

“The influence of the cardinal points upon the 
aspect of buildings,” says Mr. Brock, “may be 
traced from the earliest ages to the present day. 
How far symbolic reasons prompted the placing o! 
buildings in ancient times, or what opinions or 
beliefs were at work at different periods, can only 
be judged by the study of each monument and 
the people who erected it; but the practice was 
prevalent throughout the ancient world. 

“ The Tower of Babel was placed four square to 
the cardinal points ; so was Babylon itself. The 
great Pagoda of Tanjore is similarly placed ; so are 
the Great Pyramids, the great Temple of the Sun at 
Palmyra, and the great Temple of Baalbec. The 

2 «Transactions of St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society,” 189% 
vol, ii, 
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Tabernacle in the Wilderness faced the cardinal 
points in like manner ; so did its successors, the 
reat temples at Jerusalem, erected in succession by 
Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod. The entrance 
of these temples was to the east, the holy of 
holies being to the west.” It may be added that, 
in the Mishna, we find that the high priests of the 
temple of Jerusalem standing at the summit of the 
Mount of Olives (due east), looked straight into 
the door of the sanctuary (Middoth, ii. 4). 

“The idea of looking to the east,” continues 
Mr. Brock, “had its origin in times far more remote 
than Christianity. Indeed, what could have been 
more impressive to the untutored mind of man 
than for him, day by day, to see the darkness of 
night give place to the blaze of the rising sun in 
the east? It must have seemed to be a daily 
iniracle.” 


Stonehenge is thus only one of a number of 
votive buildings which have been planned at a 
comparatively early age in reference to the light of 
the rising sun. For several reasons, including the 
astronomical point to which attention has been 
called, it cannot claim the great age of the Egyptian 
Temples already alluded to. The sun, as it appears 
from the observations made last Midsummer Day, 
still rises over the gnomon called the “ Friar’s 
Heel,” whereas there is good reason to believe that 
correct observations of the sunrising at the Temple 
of Karnak will show that a change in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic has produced a decided change in 
the “amplitude of a solstice during the last eight 
thousand years, and that the sun accordingly will 
be seen a little to the left or right of the original 
point on the horizon.” The undoubtedly far 
younger age of Stonehenge seems to be confirmed 
by the recent photographic record. Perhaps at the 
next solstice Mr. Bacon will follow up the general 
rough result he has obtained, and, by a minute 
examination of the ground, obtain the original line 
of sight with astronomical accuracy. Supposing 
Stonehenge to have been orientated fifteen cen- 
turies ago, the diminished obliquity of the ecliptic 
(48” per century) should result in his displacement 
to the left or north of the original line of sight by 
as much as two-thirds of his diameter. 

We are indebted to Mr. T. B. Howe, North- 
brook Street, Newbury, for the beautiful and 
interesting photograph which has been used for 
our illustration, as well as for some notes on the in- 
cidents of the midnight excursion which has had so 
successful a result. 


PROFESSOR LODGE’S EXPERIMENTS ON THE ETHER, 


Nothing is more notable in modern science or 
more prophetic of the great discovery in cosmical 
physics which the best minds are expecting, than 
the functions which are increasingly assigned to 
the ether, the “luminiferous ether,” as it used to 
be called, that indispensable something of extreme 
tenuity which is held to be the medium of trans- 
m:ssion of terrestrial “light and heat,” and to be 
diffused throughout all space, over all matter. The 
functions of the ether are no longer discussed 


chiefly in relation to interstellar space and the 
movement of the heavenly bodies. A new and 
momentous departure has now been commenced : 
the enquiry is’ transferred to the laboratories of 
the man of science, where its more local mani- 
festations can be made the subject of experi- 
ment. Most readers are familiar with Sir William 
Thomson’s illustration of the ether of the celestial 
spaces. Our great physicist pictures it as a clear 
elastic jelly, with a small red ball of wood, to 
represent the sun, floating in the middle of it, and 
moved up and down or horizontally in alternately 
opposite directions to create vibrations in the 
medium. But illustration is not demonstration, 
nor was Sir William’s apparatus intended to do 
more than graphically set forth his views. What 
the problem really is may partly be gathered from 
the fact that whilst the luminiferous ether is held 
to be an elastic solid, it is yet something through 
which the planets move with the greatest ease and 
without the least retardation or diminution in their 
velocity. Yet, in spite of this apparent paradox, no 
leading man of science in the present day would 
use the language of ten years ago and speak of the 
ether as a “hypothetical ” medium, whose existence 
is a matter of opinion. Invisible and intangi- 
ble as it may be, all the new school of electricians 
who follow in the wake of Faraday and Clerk 
Maxwell hold that the evidence for the existence 
of the ether is as strorig and direct as the evidence 
for air. The existence of this mysterious medium 
can only be denied in the same sense that the 
existence of matter can be denied. 

The newer departure in the scientific investigation 
of the ether, as exemplified by Professor Oliver 
Lodge’s latest experiment, takes us from the ether 
of celestial space to the ether which closely 
surrounds us, and the change of scene and of 
operations will be welcomed by the sceptical 
electricians of the old school as well as by the 
newer generation. The departure is not entirely 
a new event, although it has recently been taken 
in new directions. It began with the great Faraday’s 
discovery of the “ dielectric ”—as he called it—the 
medium by which electricity leaves the conductor 
radially, instead of going solely in a longitudinal 
direction. The old school of electricians con- 
centrate attention upon the conductors. Faraday 
thought proper to concentrate attention on the 
insulating medium surrounding the conductors— 
the dielectric. This is now held to be the test 
of all the phenomena ; conductors are viewed as 
mere breaks in it—interrupters of its continuity 
and waste-pipes for its overflow. “Conductors 
no longer conduct, they absorb the electricity.” 
Faraday’s experiment for illustrating the propaga- 
tion of energy across intervening space by means 
of dielectric rings has now an import not fully seen 
at the time. In the language of Faraday’s present- 
day representatives, the dielectric is nothing less 
than the ether itself. 

Professor Lodge has been trying one of the 
more local experiments upon the ether to which 
we have referred. His object was to determine 
whether the ether in the neighbourhood of moving 
matter is disturbed by the motion of the matter. 
As far back as 1848 Arago had shown that, if the 
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ether of space near the earth moves relatively to 
the earth, the fact would probably be revealed by 
the use of a glass prism. ‘The index of refraction 
of the prism would, under such circumstances, 
depend on the time of day at which it was mea- 
sured, and the image formed by an achromatic 
prism would shift its position from hour to hour 
according as the ether stream went in one direction 
or the other past it. Arago tried the experiment 
but found no such shift. Fresnel then took up the 
matter and calculated that the ratio of the total 
amount of the ether inside a body to the free 
ether is the square of the refractive index. This 
was verified by Fizeau experimentally, and after- 
wards by Michelson with greater accuracy. Pro- 
fessor Lodge has recently attacked the problem 
from another side. He resolved to try whether a 
body, by being made to spin at a great rate, could 
not be made to drag after it the ether in its neigh- 
bourhood. Obviously the experiment required the 
most delicate methods of micromeasurement. ‘The 
Professor's plan was to arrange two beams of light 
from a single source, so that they passed in opposite 
directions several times round the space between 
two parallel co-axial discs of steel. The beams 
were then received in a common telescope made 
to give interference bands. The motion of the 
discs was such that any dragging of the ether by 
them would increase the velocity of one beam and 
decrease that of the other, and thus a shift of the 
interference bands would result. So far; however, 
Dr. Lodge has to report purely negative results. 
He trusts that by pushing the exactness of the 
method far enough, he will be able to prove the 
absolute non-existence of any such viscous phe- 
nomena in the ether. In a discussion which fol- 
lowed the experiment, Professor Lodge suggested 
that possibly the mass of the moving matter might 
influence the effect of the ether’s motion, and that 
although no effect could be got from a thin disc, 
vet the earth might give an appreciable effect. 
Moreover, it may be that the whole phenomenon 
only takes place within the range of molecular 
attraction at the surface of the disc. The only 
way of deciding these points is by bringing the 


Vari 


Waterspout.—The reference in a recent number of 
the ** Leisure Hour” to the narrow escape of the steamship 
America from collision with a waterspout, reminds me 
(writes a correspondent) of my experience of one, which 
goes to prove that they are not all as solid and dangerous 
as they look. 

In 1855 I was a young officer on board the pretty clipper 
ship Crest of the Wave (No. 37 transport), on her way 
to the Crimea laden with war material. 

One calm morning, when nearing the Grecian Archipelago, 
I was busy washing decks, until, startled by a cry from the 
forecastle, I looked ahead, and saw bearing down upon us 


discs nearer together, or by using a sphere with an 
equatorial groove in it. 

Here, then, is indicated the field in which the 
newer and more immediate experiments on the 
ether will now be made, with far more delicate tests 
than were available even in Maxwell's days. In 
stead of studying the behaviour of the ether at 
points 92,000,000 miles apart, the physicist now 
finds his material close at hand, probably combined 
in some mysterious way with the electricity which 
is doing so much to reveal the grander medium in 
which it acts. 

Professor Lodge’s “Clock for pointing out the 
Direction of the Earth’s Orbital Motion in the 
Ether,” is another example of the author’s ingenuity 
in devising and perfecting scientific apparatus for 
the solution of complex problems. If the reader 
will recall to mind what the earth’s orbit reall) 
is—that vast ellipse in which it travels round th 
sun—he will realise something of the change oi 
direction to which a point on the earth’s surface is 
subject in its progress through the ether. But h 
will also have to allow for the earth’s diurna 
rotation, and other components of terrestria 
motion. The direction of the earth’s orbital 
motion is at any instant accordingly not easy to 
conceive. An apparatus for pointing out this 
direction will therefore be useful to those who 
have to deal with questions of the kind under con 
sideration. In one of two clocks shown, one spindle 
representing the earth’s polar axis, and another 
the axis of the ecliptic, were inclined at an angle 
of 234°, and coupled by a Hooke’s joint. The 
last-named axis is capable of rotating round the 
former. At its upper end the ecliptic axis carries 
a tube and a pointer, both being perpendicular to 
the axis and to each other. The clock, keeping 
solar time, rotates both axes, and, when properly 
set, the tube points in the direction of the sun, 
and the pointer indicates the direction of the 
earth’s orbital motion. This very ingenious picce 
of mechanism is by no means the first which has 
shown the prolific and enterprising genius by which 
Dr. Lodge has rapidly won his way to a front rank 
among our rising men of science. 


ties, 
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a huge waterspout, with its head in the clouds and its base 
spread over a large circle of foam and spray, a revolving, 
seething mass of water. I quickly called the captain, who 
took in the position at a glance, and the ‘let go everything” 
was followed by the rapid downfall of topgallantsails and 
topsails, etc. Just in time ! for with a rush both wind an l 
water were upon us. 

The spout did not rake us fore and aft, but zigzagged 
across the ship, passing athwart the forecastle, then back 
again over amidship, and a final track along the poop, 
passing right over me as I stooped to clear the mizen 
topsail haulyards. For a few moments my sensation was 
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that of being drawn aloft with the spiral motion of the 
spray and water, not in the least that of being crushed to 
the deck by a heavy volume of water. 

Shaking myself like a Newfoundland dog, when I 
recovered from the shock, I had a good view of what was 
passing on the main deck, which was flooded. 

I had seen the men flying before the advancing spout 
from side to side, tumbling over one another, and over 
spars and floating casks ; and now I was able to laugh, as I 
witnessed their efforts to regain their legs and free themselves 
from the rush and swirl of water caused by the roll of the 
ship. 

We escaped without injury to ship or crew, which was 
wonderful, considering the height of the sea sucked up by 
the spout, and the violence of the accompanying whirlwind. 

I have often wondered how many recorded instances there 
are of the actual impact of a waterspout with a ship, and 
whether there are any of a crew escaping with a fright and 
a bath !—H. A, 


David Livingstone.—The name and fame of Dr. Living- 
stone has been again brought prominently before the world 
by the publication of a new life of him, by Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, in the series of volumes on ‘‘ Great Explorers and 
Great Explorations ” (G. Philip & Sons). This book does 
justice to Livingstone as an African traveller, but the writer 
fails to give adequate idea of him as a missionary, and 
almost ignores the ‘inner life” by which his long years of 
heroic enterprise and wonderful endurance were animated 
and supported. One can hardly believe that Mr. Johnston 
has ever seen the ‘Private Journals” of Livingstone, 
edited by the Rev. M. Waller. In the midst of his busy 
work and his adventurous travel, reports of which were sent 
home for publication, here is the kind of entry he makes in 
his private journal: ‘‘I do trust that the Lord is with me, 
though the mind is engaged in other matters than the 
spiritual. I want my whole life to be out and out for the 
Divine glory, and my earnest prayer is that God may accept 
what His own Spirit must have implanted, the desire to 
glorify Him. I have been more than usually drawn out in 
earnest prayer of late—for the Expedition and for my family, 
the hope that I may be permitted to open up this dark land 
to the blessed Gospel. I have cast all before God. Good 
Lord, have mercy upon me. Leave me not, nor forsake me. 
He has guided me in time past. I commit’my way to Him 
for the future. O Lord, I am Thine; take me, do what 
seemeth good in Thy sight with me, and give me complete 
resignation to Thy will in all things.” Such was David 
Livingstone. 


Early American Printing. —It is said that the first printing 
press in British North America was set up in 1639, by 
Stephen Daye, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The first 
book which was issued was a metrical version of the Book 
of Psalms, known as the ‘* Bay Psalm Book,” and also 
called the ‘*New England Psalm Book.” One of the 
earliest books in our British Museum from the American 
press is the first edition of Eliot’s Indian Bible, printed at 
the Cambridge Press in 1661-63. A copy is exhibited in 
the King’s Library in a glass case. 


Australian Press.—The earliest book published in Aus- 
tralia was Busy’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Culture of the Vine and 
the Art of Making Wine,” printed at Sydney in 1825. 
Before this, for more than twenty years, newspapers were 
printed. The ‘‘ Sydney Gazette,” printed by George Howe, 
was commenced March 5, 1803. In Mr. Bonwick’s book 
on “The First Twenty Years of Australia” (Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.) a painfully interesting account is given of the 
troubles of George Howe in starting and floating his paper. 
It was a poor sheet of four pages foolscap, ‘The Sydney 
Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser” as heading, and 
a rude woodcut representing a ship of the period, and an alle- 
gorical female sitting on the shore. The motto was, ‘“‘ Thus 
we hope to prosper.” The most recent news from England 
was of date May 20, 1802, or nearly ten months old. For 
many months in 1805 and 1806, it diminished down to two 
pages only. There were eight advertisements at that time, 
four of them Government notices. Poor George Howe had 
wretched type, and the paper was of all sizes and colour. 
One paper had this notice: ‘‘To the public.—As we have 


no certainty of an immediate supply of paper, we cannot 
promise a publication next week.” There was soon a total 
suspension, from August 30, 1807, till May 15, 1808, when 
the editor resumed with better hope. How much anxiety 
and suffering may be read between the lines of the following 
notice from the printer, December 28, 1806: ‘*G, Howe, 
dreading the necessity of a peregrination through the exten- 
sive Hawkesbury settlement, is nevertheless compelled to 
form a resolution of once more encountering the fatigues 
certain upon so distressing a journey, under a hope that 
persons in arrears of subscription will liquidate their accounts!” 
Governor Hunter, for his own private use, took out the first 
printing press known in Australia, but some suppose it was 
only used for official notices and circulars. 


Beating the Flight of Time.—In the ‘‘ Reminiscences of a 
War Correspondent,” by Archibald Forbes, the following 
remarkable example occurs of how the telegraph wire beats 
time, or at least apparent time. ‘‘In the early morning of 
November 22, 1878, a British division under General Sir 
Samuel Browne occupied the Afghan fortress of Ali Musjid, 
up in the Khyber Pass. I rode back ten miles to Jumrood, 
where the field telegraph was, and sent the news to England 
in a short message, bearing date 10 A.M. There is five 
hours’ difference of time between India and England in 
favour of the latter; and the ‘ Daily News’ containing 
this telegram dated 10 A.M. was selling in Fleet Street at 
9 A.M., one hour of apparent time before it started. Its 
anticipation of time did not end here. Owing to the five 
hours’ difference of time between London and New York 
the message was in time for the regular editions of the New 
York papers the same morning. It was immediately wired 
across the American continent, and owing to the difference 
in time between the Atlantic coast and the Pacific slopes, 
the early rising citizen of San Francisco, purchasing his 
morning paper at 6 A.M., was able to read the announce- 
ment of an event which actually occurred over two hours 
later in apparent time some 13,000 miles away on the other 
side of the globe from the fair city inside the Golden Gate. 
Puck professed himself able to put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes, but this telegram sped half round the globe 
in two hours less than no time at all!” 


French Silks.—The total production of manufactured silk 
in the world, per annum, is estimated at a value of 
£64,000,000, and of this at least £25,000,000 is produced 
in France. The French consumption of raw silk in 1890 
was not much under ten millions of pounds, the value of 
which is reckoned at from £10,000,000 to £12,000,000. 
Taking in the value of wool, cotton, and other fibre in 
mixed fabrics of the silk factories, the total will amount to 
about £16,000,000. The great importance of this industry 
to the wealth and power of France is evident. About one- 
eighth of the raw silk is native-grown, the remainder imported 
from Italy and from the East. Much of the amount of 
home-grown silk depends on the healthiness of the mulberry 
forests. One year when disease attacked the trees the silk 
produce fell to below 350,000 pounds. France exports silk 
goods to the value of about 410,000,000, two-thirds of 
which are taken by England and by the United States. 
Swiss and German houses are serious rivals in point of 
quantity of manufactured goods, but in quality the taste and 
skill of the French will long maintain supremacy. The 
United States are rapidly increasing their silk factories. All 
well-wishers to Italy will desire prosperity for the silk factories 
there. 


Cromwell’s Bible.—In the American Bible Society’s col- 
lection at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia might 
be seen a small pocket Bible, labelled ‘‘ Cromwell's Bible.” 
The edition is not remarkably rare; printed by John Field, 
in London, 1653. But that copy had peculiar value, as 
having been the property of John Milton. The edition is 
sometimes known as ‘‘ The Soldier’s Bible.” But ‘* Crom- 
well’s Bible” was a very different thing. What was so 
called during the Civil War was only a brief tract of sixteen 
pages, printed ten years earlier, in 1643, under the title of 
‘* The Souldier’s Pocket Bible,” containing about 125 selected 
verses of Scripture, chiefly taken from the Geneva version, 
or so-called ‘* Breeches Bible.” The book or tractate is 
exceedingly rare. Mr. G. Livermore, of Cambridge, Mass., 
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U.S., owned a copy, supposed to be unique until Mr. Henry 
Stevens, of London, discovered another among the pamphlets 
in the British Museum. A facsimile of Mr. Livermore’s 
copy was printed, the number limited to 100 copies. The 
title-page describes the book as ‘‘containing the most (if 
not all) those places in Holy Scripture which do show the 
qualifications of the inner man that is a fit souldier to fight 
the Lord’s battles, both before the fight, in the fight, and 
after the fight; which Scriptures are reduced to several 
heads, and fitly applied to the souldiers’ several occasions ; 
and so may supply the want of the whole Bible, which a 
souldier cannot conveniently carry about him: and may be 
also useful for any Christian to meditate upon, now in this 
miserable time of warre.” 


Wall Lectures.—The lectures in the University of Oxford 
were in former times so called, there being often no audience, 
as was also the case in the Gresham Lectures, when delivered 
in Latin, in the City of London. An amusing reference to 
the Oxford Lectures appears in the autobiography of ‘‘ Jupiter 
Carlyle,” who, in 1758, went to hear John Douglas examined 
for the degree of D.D.; Carlyle was accompanied by 
Principal Robertson, of Edinburgh ; Adam, the architect, 
and John Home. ‘‘ We found Douglas sitting in a pulpit, 
in one of their chapels, with not a soul to hear him but 
three old beggar-women, who came to try if they might get 
some charity. On seeing us four enter the chapel, he 
talked to us, and wished us away, otherwise he should be 
obliged to lecture. We would not go away, we answered, 
as we wished a specimen of Oxford learning ; on which he 
read two or three verses out of the Greek Testament, and 
began toexpound them in Latin. We listened for five minutes ; 
and then, telling where we were to dine, we left to walk 
about. Douglas came to dinner. We stayed all next day, 
and passed a very agreeable evening at Balliol College, with 
some Fellows assembled.” 


The Press as the Organ of Public Opinion.—Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Secretary of the Associated Press, has given, in the 
** Century” for August, an interesting sketch of the history 
and ‘progress of Journalism, and especially of the Associated 
Press of New York. In this article he gives the correct 
version of the often-quoted, and generally misquoted, state- 
ment of President Jefferson about newspapers. What 
Jefferson said was, ‘* The basis of our government being the 
opinion of the people, the very first object should be to 
keep that right ; and were it left to me to decide whether 
we should have a government without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I should not hesitate a mo- 
ment to prefer the latter. * But I should mean that every 
_ should receive those papers, and be capable of reading 
them.’ 


The Grey Collection.—In the ‘‘ Sydney Daily Telegraph” 
it is stated that Sir George Grey has made a further donation 
of valuable books and documents to the Auckland Free 
Public Library. He has now given some hundreds of beoks. 
Among the documents presented are the roll of the National 
Australian Convention, which met in Sydney on March 2, 
1891, a document which is sure to be of great historic interest 
in times to come; the handsome illuminated addresses he 
received in Sydney and Adelaide from old New Zealanders ; 
the original letter of-invitation to visit the Urewera country 
received by Lord Onslow from the Urewera chiefs, and 
other papers, including some valuable manuscripts of South 
Sea Island songs and myths, presented to Sir George Grey 
by the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, LL.p., the well-known Island 
missionary. 


Dunkirk.—The rapid progress of Dunkirk during the 
last forty years has made it now the third commercial port 


in France. Marseilles is first, Havre second, then Dunkirk, 
Bordeaux, Rouen, Nantes, Rochelle, and Boulogne. The 
naval stations are Brest, Toulon, Rochfort, Cherbourg, and 
L’Orient. In former times Dunkirk was an important naval 
station, but is now wholly given to commerce. The number 
of vessels entering the port in 1890 was 6,352, tonnage 
nearly three millions, and cargo nearly two and a_ half 
million tons. No port has increased with equal rapidity, 
the tonnage having trebled in amount during the last twenty 
years, and also in the twenty years previously. Dunkirk 


was taken by Cromwell’s army, and retained during his 
Protectorate, which made amends for the loss of Calais 
which so distressed Queen Mary. Having Dunkirk, th 
British navy had command of the whole of the Channel. 
In the second year of the Restoration Charles 11 sold 
Dunkirk to Louis xtv._ Bishop Burnet, in the ‘‘ History 
the Times,” says, ‘‘ This transaction mightily impaired the 
King’s credit abroad ; and the damage suffered from it has 
made the bargain often reflected on with severity at home.” 
Another old writer says, ‘‘ The sale of Dunkirk could not 
have entered such a head as Cromwell’s ; he would as soon 
have sold Portsmouth !” 


Irrigation of the Soudan.—Mr. Willocks, Inspector of 
Irrigation in Egypt, says that if the Soudan is to be properly 
developed, it will only be necessary to construct solid dams 
at the heads of the Ripon Falls and Fola Rapids, and thus 
secure the Victoria and Albert Nyanza Lakes as magnificent 
reservoirs. These reservoirs would not only secure Egypt 
and the Soudan from drought, but would also, if provided 
with open dams, render Egypt free from excessive floods. 
The White Nile as it leaves the two lakes is a clear stream, 
so that the silting up of the reservoirs would be out of the 
question, leaving alone their great size. Competent military 
authorities consider that £60,000 would suffice for the 
occupation of Dongola, a province which, even in Ismail’s 
vicious days, gave a net profit of £40,000 per annum. The 
occupation of this province would permit the Egyptian 
Government to utilise the reach of the Nile between the 
second and third cataracts as a reservoir sufficient for the 
requirements of Egypt proper, and the increase of its cotton 
and sugar-cane crops by £10,000,000 per annum. The 
whole Philz difficulty would be at an end, and the value c! 
land in Upper Egypt would rise from £10 per acre to £40 
and £50 per acre. The larger question of the occupa 
tion of the Soudan and its utilisation by the Albert anid 
Victoria reservoirs may be dismissed for the present, but 
the project of the occupation of Dongola is worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Extraordinary Statement.—Mr. W. A. Russell, a cotton 
manufacturer at Preston, giving evidence before the Labour 
Commission, said that he had difficulty in dealing with bad 
work and insubordination in the men. He had a case in 
his own works where a man persistently produced bad work ; 
he discharged the man, who appealed to the union. The 
general secretary (Mr. Mawdsley) investigated the case, ani 
was of opinion that the employer was justified ; but still the 
union was bound by its rules to pay this man I6s. a week 
for three months, and 8s. a week afterwards. 


Wonderful Swimming.—In the ‘‘ Edinburgh Courant” 
of 1708 (a newspaper only recently deceased) the following 
strange announcement was made: ‘‘ George Williamson, 
translator (i.e. cobbler), commonly known as ‘ Bowed 
Geordie,’ who swims on face, back, or any posture, forwards 
and backwards, and performs all the antics that any swimmer 
can do, is willing to attend gentlemen, and to teach them to 
swim, or perform his antics for their entertainment ; is to 
be found at Luckie Reid’s, at the foot of Gray’s Close, on 
the south side of the street, Edinburgh.” Bowed Geordie 
may have been ‘‘a wonder to many” in his day, but no 
previous swimmer has equalled the feats of the late Mr. 
Webb and of Fisher in our time. 


Duration of French Governments.—It used to be a jok« 
that a French Marquis of the ancient régime had to ask his 
valet every morning, ‘‘ What is the Government to-day?” The 
fact of the existing Republic having reached its majority in 
September is chronicled as remarkable, and in fact unpre- 
cedented. The first Republic, including the Consulate, 
lasted seven years. The Great Napoleon ruled, as Consu! 
and Emperor, for fourteen years. The Bourbons, restore«, 
reigned sixteen years; Louis Philippe nearly cighteecn. 
Then came the second Republic, which lasted less than four 
years, and Napoleon 111 ruled for eighteen years. The 
Republic of to-day has endured twenty-one years, and 
shows no signs of decay or enfeeblement. The reason may 
be that it unites Frenchmen more than any other possible 
Government. The Comte de Chambord extinguished him- 
self and the old Legitimate Bourbonism in 1873. There 
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might have been another military dictatorship in 1877, with a 
less honest President than Marshal MacMahon. At one time 
General Boulanger, whose death by his own hand scattered 
the remnant of his followers, seemed to have a fair prospect, 
and would have carried the mob of Paris with him; but in 
the provinces the strongest antagonism to the Republic is the 
feeling in favour of the Orleans family, with a constitutional 
monarchy. As to the changes of ministry during the 
Republic, they have been innumerable. 


The Earl of Dartmouth of Cowper’s time.—In an article 
in the ‘Sunday Magazine,” the well-known couplet in 
Cowper’s poems— 

«* And we can boast in these degenerate days 
Of one who wears a coronet and prays,” 


is attributed by the writer to Selina, Lady Huntingdon. 
The same praise was due to the good Countess, but the 
compliment was not in this instance paid to her, but to the 
excellent and pious Earl of Dartmouth, of. whose family the 
new Bishop of Lichfield, late Canon Legge, is a member, 
and not the only one of the house who has sustained the 
character of the coroneted friend of Cowper and the 
worthies of his time. 


Waterloo Survivors.—The death of good old General 
Whichcote, with his Peninsular medal and nine clasps, as 
well as the Waterloo medal, has renewed the question as to 
the number of veritable survivors of the great war, of 
which much was said when the venerable Earl of Albemarle 
passed away. There is still one English officer who carries 
the honourable badge of the great battle of 1815; and in 
Belgium and Hanover are a considerable number of 
claimants. We lately referred (in ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 
June. 1890) to the appearance of a Waterloo survivor at the 
reception of the Earl of Hopetoun in Australia, and Mr. L. 
Fagan, in a communication to the ‘‘ Times,” says that he 
saw and conversed with Jeremiah Brown at Melbourne in 
February last. Brown was ‘‘ exhibited” at the Cyclorama 
of the Battle of Waterloo, and it is to be hoped that the 
claims were better authenticated than those of the old 52nd 
man who appeared for a short time at the Waterloo 
panorama in London. Brown is said to have been born at 
Enniskillen, March 14, 1792, and is also credited with passing 
through Kaffir, Sepoy, and Maori wars. 


American Indians.—The last census gives the number of 
Indians in the United States as about 250,000. Of these, 
65,000 receive Government rations and supplies, chiefly 
beef, flour, and blankets. About thirty million dollars 
are appropriated for this grant, which, in days not very 
remote, has been the source of scandalous mismanagement. 


The late Leonard C. Wyon.—The death of Leonard C. 
Wyon, son of William Wyon, R.A., chief engraver to the 
Mint, removes one of a family long honourably connected 
with our great national establishment. He was born at 
the Mint in 1826; and after being educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, was a medallist at the Royal Academy. 
The present British bronze coinage, and the coinage of 
Australia and many British colonies and dependencies, are 
products of his genius and skill. His miscellaneous medals, 
commemorative of events both public and private, and in 
foreign countries as well as in England, will be always 
noted among numismatic treasures. 


Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art.—Many re- 
markable additions have been made to the Museum of 
Science and Art in Edinburgh, the splendid new building in 
Chambers Street. The statue of the late Sir William 
Chambers, Lord Provost, and biographer of Robert Chambers, 
faces the entrance of the Museum. Among the recent 
additions to the sculpture gallery are various German 
figures from ancient houses in Nuremberg, Augsburg, and 
other places, of the date of the sixteenth century. The 
cast of a shield belonging to Philip 11 of Spain presents 
bas-reliefs of battle scenes, with framings of grotesque 
animals and allegorical subjects. The South Kensington 
Museum has sent numerous casts, chiefly architectural, 
among them being groups of Saracenic work of the fifteenth 
century from buildings in Cairo. Valuable additions also 


are casts of Sienese sculpture, especially the font and the 
tabernacle from the Church of San Giovanni, Siena, the 
work of Jacopo della Quercia, the greatest of the old Sienese 
sculptors. A cast of the monument to Carlo Marsuppini, 
the most eminent of the pupils of Donatello, from the 
Church of Santa Croce at Florence, is also a conspicuous 
addition to the Museum. In their museums, as well as 
their libraries, including Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s magnificent 
Free Public Library, the citizens of Edinburgh have advan- 
tages possessed by few cities in Europe. 


Glasgow University.—The public spirit of the Glasgow 
citizens is shown in the support given to University chairs 
which will help to maintain the supremacy of the Clyde as 
a ship-building centre. A Chair of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering was founded in 1883, and endowed by 
Mrs. Elder, widow of the great shipbuilder. For three 
years Mr. F. Elgar was the holder of the chair, followed by 
Mr. Jenkins, till his death last year; and now Mr. J. H. 
Byles has been elected Professor: an excellent appointment, 
his training having been in Her Majesty’s dockyards of 
Portsmouth and Pembroke, and latterly as head of the 
Southampton Naval Works. Ile left the service of the 
Admiralty in 1880, and has since filled several important 
posts, so that he is competent to give instruction on all 
matters belonging both to national or private naval ship 
building and engineering. In the new teaching University 
of London, a Chair of Naval Engineering ought to be one of 
importance if the Thames is to hold its own against the 
Clyde. 


Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society.—The Jubilee 
meeting of this Society will be held in the end of November, 
but advantage was taken of the presence in Edinburgh, in 
July, of an unusual number of foreign missionaries to hold 
preliminary meetings. These were very largely attended, 
and addresses were given by Dr. Neve of Kashmir, Dr. 
Christie of Manchuria, Dr. Edwards of Central China, Dr. 
Clark of Amritsur, Dr. Scholes, a negro from the Congo, 
and several others. It was stated by the secretary, Dr. 
Lowe, that “‘between 1851 and 1871, 19 students were 
educated and trained by the Society for all the various 
Missionary Societies in England, Scotland, Ireland, and on 
the Continent. Since 1878, 68 students had been educated 
and trained, and had gone forth from: their Institution. In 
1871 only 7 students were preparing for this work. This 
year there were 29 in course of preparation, and he was glad 
to say that two of these were lady students. Zenana Medical 
Mission work was to bulk very much more largely than it 
had done in the past, and they were thankful that well- 
educated, devoted, zealous ladies were coming forward. In 
1871 the total income was only £1,314; last year from all 
sources it was £7,349. In 1861 there were only 19 medical 
missionaries, so far as they could find out, in all the foreign 
mission field. Now there were upwards of 300. In 1861 
there were no lady medical missionaries ; now there were at 
any rate 35 fully-equipped lady medical missionaries in the 
foreign mission field.” In every part of the world the 
agents of the Edinburgh Missionary Society, founded by 
Dr. Abercrombie and other good physicians long ago, and 
zealously sustained ever since, are carrying on their useful, 
Christian, and beneficent work. 


Lectureships for Ladies.—At the Sanitary Institute the 
other day, on the occasion of the distribution by the Duchess 
of Albany of certificates to ladies attending Dr. Schofield’s 
Lent Lectures there, the doctor called attention to the very 
promising opening of a new career for young ladies. The 
National Health Society, with which Dr. Schofield has for 
years been connected, has long been actively engaged in 
spreading the knowledge of hygiene among all classes of 
the community. Now, it appears, its sphere, which has 
hitherto been principally confined to- London, is to be ex- 
tended to many parts of the country through the medium of 
the County Council. Some of these bodies, already taking 
a large and liberal view of their responsibilities, have al- 
ready applied to the Society for Lady Lecturers to spread 
the knowledge of health among the poor in the towns and 
villages. Many have already been sent out, and lectured 
with great success on hygiene, nursing, and cookery, to the 
very great benefit of their hearers. But the movement is 
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spreading, and the doctor stated that the Society was now in 
want of a considerable number of educated gentlewomen 
(‘* gentlewomen ” being, he explained, not quite synonymous 
with ‘‘lady”), over twenty-five years of age, to act as 
Country Lecturers for the Society. The training in all their 
branches takes altogether about six months, and commences 
in October, and those ladies who, having passed the necessary 
examination, are placed on the extra staff of the Society, may 
look forward to a salary of about five guineas a week in re- 
turn for very pleasant and useful work ; work, too, thoroughly 
suited to the tastes and instincts of a lady —which cannot be 
said of all the so-called ‘‘ careers” that are now open to the 
gentler sex. We doubt not that the Society will secure the 
number it requires, for such an opening in the present diffi- 
culty of finding any employment at all, owing to the over- 
stocked state of the country, is a very tempting one. 


A Torrent of Rain.—Something like a tropical downpour 
of rain is occasionally seen in England. Mr. G. J. Symons, 
F.R.S., a trustworthy authority on all matters meteorological, 
reported in the ‘* Times” such a rainfall during a thunderstorm 
in 1878. He again reported a similar fall on July 29, 1891, 
when there was a fall of rain practically amounting to a 
tenth of an inch per minute during seven minutes ; and at 
the rate for half a minute of six inches anhour. Translating 
the volume of water into feet, gallons, and pounds, instead 
of the usual rainfall expressions of depth, the following esti- 
mate is given: ‘* Take an ordinary London house roof, say, 
20 ft. by 30 ft., the area would be 600 square feet—a tenth of 
an inch of rain over it would be five cubic feet, or 30 gallons, 
or 300 lb. weight—this on the roof of one ordinary house in 
one minute; and with a slate roof it runs off almost as 
quickly as it falls. Take an acre of slated roofs, the fall of 
0°09 in. gave 327 cubic ft., or 2,036 gallons, or rather over 
nine tons weight of water per acre in a single minute.” 
As some heavy showers are local (though this one fell all 
over the metropolitan area), it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Symons’s observatory and rain gauge are at Camden Square, 
London, N.W. 


Féte of Pie di Grotto.—The great Neapolitan festival of 
the birth of the Madonna, known popularly as the Pie di 
Grotto, has revealed an enthusiasm as great as that of the 
devout Germans for the Holy Coat of Treves, or the French 
for the Virgin of Lourdes. The Italian festival dates from 
the middle of the fourteenth century, when the legend says 
that a woman of majestic appearance was seen by a monk 
going to bathe at Pozzuoli, and that she ordered him to tell 
the Neapolitans to build a church near the Pie di Grotto. 
Here thousands of miratles are reported to have been 
wrought during successivé generations, and the place is 
visited by ever increasing numbers of pilgrims, but chiefly 
by countless holiday-makers, to whom railways afford 
facilities of travel. All manner of entertainments, music, 
and festivities of every kind, by night and by day, are far 
more apparent than the devout superstition which marked 
the festival in times past. 


Archibald Constable.—In the recently printed ‘* Journal of 
Sir W. Scott,” edited and published by David Douglas of 
Edinburgh, the following notice of Constable the bookseller 
appears, on the occasion of his death in 1827, ‘* He was 
a prince of booksellers; his view sharp, powerful, and 
liberal ; too sanguine, however, and, like many bold and 
successful schemers, never knowing when to stand or stop, 
and not always calculating his means to his objects with 
mercantile accuracy. He was very vain, for which he saw 
reason, having raised himself to great commercial eminence, 
as he might also have attained great wealth with good 
management. He knew, I think, more of the business of a 
bookseller in planning and executing popular works than 
any man of his time. In books themselves he had much 
bibliographical information, but none whatever that could 
be called literary. He knew the rare volumes in his library 
not only by ‘the eye, but by the touch when blindfolded. 
He was violent tempered with those he dared use freedom 
with. Yet he was generous, and far from bad-hearted. In 
person he was good-looking, but was corpulent latterly ; a 
large feeder, and deep drinker, till his health became weak. 
He died of water in the chest, which his natural strength 
of constitution long set at defiance. I have no great reason 


to regret him, yet I do. If he deceived me, he also 
deceived himself.” This is, on the whole, a generous tribute 
to the man who had so much to do with bringing on Sir 
Walter his financial troubles. It is interesting to compare 
the character with that of John Murray the second, whose 
career was long parallel with that of Constable, and whose 
success was unchecked, though the biography by Mr. Smiles 
presents only the best sides of his character and omits his 
failings, which may be described as those of the time more 
than of the man, as were those of Archibald Constable. 


In the Name of the Prophet—Figs.—It used to be 
jestingly said that the name of Mohammed was invoked for 
all purposes, even down to the itinerant fruit-seller, whose 
cry was, ‘‘In the name of the Prophet—figs.” But it ap- 
pears to be the practice for enterprising and pushing British 
manufacturers to have recourse to the same alliance of piety 
with profits. British exporters to Morocco, it seems, have 
been accustomed to place Arabic inscriptions on their wares, 
such as calicoes, candles, matches, etc. According to the 
Consul at Mogador, the Sultan has lately issued the follow- 
ing warning through the Customs administration : —‘* Having 
learnt that certain goods imported, including calicves, 
matches, etc., have been imported, bearing in Arabic cha- 
racters the names of Mohammed, of Hassan and Ali, and 
others held sacred by Moslimen, and bearing other writing 
not suitable to be on such articles, I order you to give notice 
to the merchants to advise their correspondents in other 
countries to discontinue the sending of goods so marked. 
A reasonable time will be allowed for this notice to reach 
them. Any such goods imported after due notice has been 
given will be seized by Government and treated as contra- 
band. Should the importer bea Moslim, he will be punished 
in addition to the forfeiture.” It is evident, the Consul 


adds, that the practice of inscribing goods destined for 
Mohammedan countries with the name of the Prophet, and 
other holy names and sacred allusions, doubtless intended 
by the manufacturer to be flattering and pleasing to his 
Mohammedan customer, may have quite the contrary effect 
upon the orthodox, and it should be avoided accordingly. 


Endurance and Dash.—It is often said that there may be 
an equal or even greater heroism exhibited in patient endu- 
rance than in dashing exploits, such as in war are rewarded 
by the Victoria Cross. The Commanding Officer in Upper 
Burmah, Sir A. Mackenzie, well expressed this in a recent 
address. At a Durbar held at Myingyan, in referring to 
the recent fighting in the Chin Hills and to the work re- 
maining to be done there, Sir A. Mackenzie paid a high 
tribute to the gallantry of our officers. He said he doubted 
if the arduous conditions of military service in Burmah were 
fully realised at home. After referring in flattering terms to 
Major Grant’s gallantry in the Manipur affair, he added: 
‘*To my mind, it argues an even higher type of military 
virtue to hold with pluck and cheerfulness the fever-stricken 
valley post, to lead with calm confidence the little band o! 
Goorkhas and Pathans along the precipitous hill path, uot 
knowing when may come a volley from the lurking tribes- 
men, or the not less deadly hail of loosed rock, or to rush 
the strong stockade over spiked paths, and through the 
jungle dense with thorn, with no admiring armies looking 
on, and for glory only a chance of falling by the fence o! 
some unknown hill village.” 


Palpitation of the Heart.—This alarming and often 
very distressing symptom is often due to dyspepsia, caused 
by excessive mental or physical exertion. Sir Walter Scott 
was much subject to it. In his ‘* Private Journal,” he says: 
‘‘ What a detestable feeling this fluttering of the heart is! 
I know it is nothing organic, and that it is entirely nervous ; 
but the sickening effects of it are dispiriting to a degree. _Is 
it the body brings it on the mind, or the mind that inflicts 
it upon the body? I cannot tell ; but it is a severe price to 
pay for the ‘ Fata Morgana’ with which Fancy amuses men 
of warm imagination. In the country I drive it away by 
exercise. I wish I had been a mechanic; a turning-lathe 
or a chest of tools would have been a Godsend ; for thought 
makes the access of melancholy rather worse than better. 
I have it seldom, thank God, and, I believe, lightly, in 
comparison of others.” Sir Walter wrote this in 1526. 
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Household Queries. 
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Silver Embroidery.—/ should be greatly obliged if you 
could mention how the brightness of tarnished Indian silver 
embroidery can be restored ; tt is on a black Cashmere scarf, 
and has lost its colour from being laid by, not from wear.— 
The only method you can employ without injury to the 
textile material underneath, is long and persistent rubbing 
with a chamois leather. It will require labour and patience, 
but will be effectual. 


Stains in Old Books.— /» reference to this query on p. 792 
of the last volume, a correspondent, who is a bookbinder, 
writes :--Having had great experience in repairing old and 
valuable books, I beg to say chloride of lime will take all 
stains out of paper. Of course the leaf will become white, 
and to bring it back to the colour of the book I use a stain 
of coffee, or tobacco, or chicory, or for some shades a drop 
or two of blue ink, Use a teaspoonful of chloride to a pint 
of water, less or more, as the case may be. The leaf should 
be washed or passed through clean water after the chloride, 
or else the paper will become rotten. 





Socks.—Could you inform me of a pretty way to knit 
children’s open-work socks?—¥Fnitting recipes occupy too 
much space to give here, but at almost any fancy or wool 
shop you can procure a number of ‘‘ Weldon’s Practical 
Knitter ” (twopence each number), which will give you any 
such recipe you may require. 


Riveting China.—/s i¢ possible to rivet broken china 
oneself, and can you give me directions how it is to be done? 
—Whether an amateur can do these things depends upon 
individual capacity as regards handiness and skill with tools. 
To give practical directions would require a page and several 
illustrations, hut you can procure them in ‘“ Work” 
(Cassell’s), No. 53, vol. ii., for a penny and the postage. 


Tomatoes.— Can you give a receipt for preserving tomatoes? 
—Recipe was given in the part for November 1890, or, if 
bound, p. 72 of last volume. 


Cleaning Gloves.— Pease tell me how to clean tan kid and 
fawn Swede gloves?—This was answered on p. 648 of last 
volume. 


Tinned Peas. Rice Cake.—Avmdily tell me how to use 
tinned peas, sold as *‘ Petits Pois Mifins,” also how to make 
a good plain Rice Cake, and time for baking.—Tinned peas 
should be placed in the tin, unopened, in boiling water, long 
enough to get heated all through. If cooking-space is 
precious, they can just as well be put in with the potatoes, 
being closed. Then, holding the hot tin with a cloth, open 
it and turn the peas into a colander, and add a few sprigs of 
fresh mint. We think it best ourselves to add a very little 
finely powdered sugar and salt, and perhaps butter, mixing 
well in, as fresh peas are slightly sweet, but it must be very 
little, not so much as a saltspoonful to atin. A very good 
plain rice cake will be as follows: beat four ounces butter to 
a cream, then add half a pound of sugar, three beaten eggs 
(stirred in gradually), a quarter of a pound clean currants, 
the same of chopped candied peel, half a pound of ground 
rice, and a quarter of a pound of flour. Bake at once as 
soon as thoroughly mixed, in a pretty brisk oven; but the 
time will depend. A good test is to push a wire skewer in 
the centre down to the bottom, if it comes out clean the 
cake is done. 


Cleaning Tan Boots.—/Please give the way to clean or 
treat brown leather boots when dirty or shabby ?—It can be 
done pretty well with new milk ; but the proper way is to 
use a preparation made specially, and sold at all good shops 
which sell such boots. Any shop which did not keep it, 
would procure it on request. 


Colouring Jelly.—Coudd you inform me of any simple 
colouring matter (amber) for jellies. I have tried saffron, 
but that makes it opaque; 1 thought perhaps aniline dye 
might be used?—It will probably be lemon jelly, and 
rubbing the sugar over the peel of three of the lemons will 
give a pale yellow. The very least touch of cochineal will 
deepen this without making it pink, or two or three grains 
only of saffron will not make it opaque if the jelly is 
properly strained after. If wine is added, choosing a dark 
sherry may add enough colour. Meat jellies are generally 
coloured with extract of meat for yellow, and red with 
cochineal. Aniline dyes are not desirable, being poisons, 
though the infinitesimal quantity might probably have no 
effect. 


Apple-tree Wood.—Piease tell me to what special us 
apple-tree wood can be put ?—It is chiefly used for what is 
called Tunbridge ware, cogs in large mill-wheels, Wooden 
screws, small turnery such as tool-handles, and some smal! 
pieces of wood-carving. 


Cleaning Ormolu and Buhl work.—J/ should be glad fo 
know what will clean ormolu? Also, what will restore t/ 
design on an old Buhl cabinet ; the front looks well, but ti 
sides are nearly black, the sunflowers and birds near) 
obliterated with dirt, I suppose, which does not move with 
washing?—You cannot safely venture on either of these 
The ormolu almost always depends much for its colour upon 
some kind of lacquer, and if to be really renovated will have 
to be cleansed of this, scratch-brushed or polished again, and 
re-done ; you can easily find the address of a lacquerer in the 
directory. For the cabinet consult an experienced trades- 
man, or even a good French polisher. 


Cleaning Gold Lace. Hair.— Wil! you give a recipe fo: 
reviving tarnished gilt lace, so that it will not immediately 
tarnish again? Also, a recipe for keeping the hair clean, 
and preventing it falling off?—Gold lace can only be 
cleaned effectually by applying with a small sponge a weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium, say ten to fifteen grains to 
the ounce. It is poisonous, and care must pve taken that it 
does not get into any cuts, scratches, or abrasion of the skin. 
It must be most thoroughly washed out with several clean 
water applications. Hair can only be kept clean by proper 
washing at intervals, using mild soap and bran-water in 
delicate cases, or yolk of egg in water. The falling out is 
constitutional, and only to be met by constitutional treatment 
under medical advice. Previous replies have been given on 
this subject. 


Tea.—AXindly give the most wholesome and best way to 
make tea; and how long the boiling-water should remain on 
the tea-leaves before it is ready for use ?—This question is of 
great importance, for there is no doubt whatever that tea, as 
very often made and drunk, is doing a good deal of harm. 
It is a drug, containing mainly two principles. To the first, 
theine, all its good qualities as a nervous stimulant are due ; 
and all or nearly all this is extracted with from five to ten 
minutes’ infusion in really boiling-water : excess even 1n this 
does great injury to the nervous system, and those who take 
tea at all strong should do so only once a day, and some hours 
before sleep. Weaker tea may be taken twice, and in modera- 
tion its good effects are well known. The other principle is 
tannin, a strong astringent, with which is combined most 
of the brown colouring matter also; this is extracted more 
slowly, and will go on dissolving for hours. Hence we 
may go on boiling tea as some do, and we shall get more 
colour and apparent strength, while the peculiar astringent 
flavour may become as agreeable to us as any accustomed 
taste ; but we are getting a mere decoction which is steadily 
tanning our internal organs, causing habitual constipation, 
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indigestion, and other evils. Tea is so cheap now, that 
except among the very poor there is no excuse for this. 
The pot itself should be made quite hot, and it is even well 
to heat the tea in it dry for some minutes near the fire to 
start the aroma; then really boiling-water to the full 
quantity should be poured on at once, and the tea infused 
for from five to ten minutes only. The chief reason why the 
Chinese drink so much tea without the evil effects so many 
suffer in Europe, is that they pour boiling-water on the tea 
in each cup at atime and drink it speedily, thus avoiding 
the tannin. The sort of ‘* goodness” so many people go on 
dissolving out of their tea is unmitigated badness for them. 
As it stands, the infusion becomes darker in colour and 
increases in the astringent taste, but all ¢#zs kind of strength 
is simply destroying the functional power of their digestive 
organs. Many people like a pinch of Orange Pekoe in 
their tea ; and some consider a few sprigs of lemon verbena 
—a Spanish custom —a delicious flavour, while others dislike 
it. Finally, a very thin cup makes a most wonderful differ- 
ence to the taste of tea. 


Loss of Hair.— Will you kindly insert a simple remedy for 
preventing the hair coming off when combed? TI had the 
influenza three months ago, and the hair has come out ever 
since. —There are no such simple remedies, still less when 
the loss is from such acause. The symptom is very common 
after a severe attack of any constitutional disease, from 
which the system often takes many months to recover; but 
the treatment must be tionc and constitutional. It may 
comfort you to know that in most of such cases recovery 
of hair follows recovery of health and strength; but your 
doctor would have told you this, had you consulted him. 


Glass Stopvers. —/ have several decanters which I cannot 
use, because the stoppers are fast. I have tried in various 
ways to loosen them, but without success.—The best way we 
know is to clean well all round the crack between neck and 
stopper with a stout needle, and apply a drop of oil; then 
take a turn round the neck with a long piece of list or strip 
of woollen cloth, one end of which is tied to something, and 
the other end being held extended, draw the bottle briskly 
to and fro; the friction gradually heats the neck and expands 
it, the oil tends to enter, and when the neck is pretty hot 
the stopper can generally be turned and released. _ Persistent 
tapping of the head of the stopper with a piece of wood on 
opposite sides, the taps being directed upwards and slanting, 
generally succeeds in time, though often a long time, and 
especially if a drop of ether or even paraffin be placed on 
the crack to run in. 


Painting Summer-house —4 summer-house that we have 
erected wn our garaen being finished, T wish to know the 
quantities to mix to paint ita red lead colour; also todoa 
bit of glass painting on the windows, I wish to know all the 
principal transparent colours?—For the woodwork, you 
have only to describe and ask forthe colour you want. For 
glass, you will probably do best with one of the processes 
known as Glacier work, Vitremaine, or the Renaissance work 
of the Crystoleum Company, about any of which you can 
get particulars and designs at a good artist’s colour shop, or 
many fancy shops. Keal painting is easiest done with what 
is known as transparent Mirrorine medium, and where you 
buy that, they will tell you about the colours which are 
prepared and sold to use with it. 


Worn Clothes.—/s there any way of removing the shiny 
appearance from coats and waistcoats made of diagonal 
cloth?—Much less can be done with this cloth, because 
there is no nap, which in other cloth is scratched up again 
with teazles or even thistle heads, after scouring. In many 
cases, howevér, considerable improvement can be made by 
first getting out any greasy spots with benzine, and when 
this has all evaporated, sponging steadily but rather hard 
with a piece of rough sponge dipped in strong ammonia and 
water. This will remove the greasiness of wear, and raise 
what little nap there is. If the coat can be kept a few 
hours after in hot steam before drying, all the better. Iron 
out on the wrong side. 


Tiger Skin.— Having had a tiger skin sent me from India 
which is dressed but not softened, I should be glad to know if 
tt could be softened ready for mounting at home, and if so 
how it can be done ?—If it is really cured as well as dried, it 
only wants ‘‘ working,” which you may manage perhaps, 
though it will make your back ache. First roll it up tightly, 
wrap the roll in a cloth, and beat it well on all sides with a 
mallet. Then unroll and roll again crossways to the other, 
and beat again. The skin is now laid down on the floor or 
a large table, hair down, and holding it in place with one 
hand, standing on it as well, it is ‘‘ worked” away from the 
point held, by any blunt tool that will ‘‘ hold” on it with. 
out cutting or tearing—something like a carpet is stretched, 
only not running anything into it. From every point the 
skin is thus stretched and drawn away, and gradually be- 
comes soft. If it is only dried and not cured, the process 
will be much more laborious, consisting of hard and diligent 
rubbing in of a cream made up of alum, salt, meal, and 
sour milk, every day for two or three weeks, which few 
would attempt. The other you will find labour enough, but 
it is the labour that does it. The skin may need paring 
round the head and neck, where it is unusually hard and 
thick. 


Gold Fish.—/ should be glad of any information 
treatment of gold fish?—If you have them in a globe with 
nothing else, you must change the water every two or three 
days, and had better aerate it night and morning by squirting 
some of it in with a syringe. Youcan avoid this by growing 
some water plants in the water, as soon as they have fairly got 
into healthy growth: or even a good piece of rough coral 
or pumice, or one of the rough rockery arches made for such 
things (soaked in several waters first) will in time become 
covered with confervoid algez, which will aerate the water. 
This is a much healthier and prettier plan. They may be 
fed with a few tiny breadcrumbs, or very finely minced meat, 
or very tiny worms if you can find them, or if a pond is handy 
you can drag that with a muslin net for small larvz or water 
fleas, which will live in the water and be eaten as required. 
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Astronomical Almanach for Hobember. 


25 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
[Eclipse of ) 10.35 P.M. 
Full 2 0.16 a.m. 
Orion’s belt S. 1.44 a.m. 
Daybreak 5.25 A.M. 
Twilight ends 6.3 p.m. 
Aries S. 10.2 P.M. 
Andromeda S. 8.0 r.M. 
26 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
» 3 Quarter 8.26 a.m. 
| Pleiades S. 11.26 p.m. 
> greatest dist. from ¢ 
Venus sets 4.52 P.M. 
Clock after © 12m. 173. 
© rises 7.41 A.M. 
ADVENT SuNbay 
© sets 3.53 P.M. 


23 SUN. AFTER TRINITY! 15 | & 
(New » 6.33 P.M. 

© rises 6.57 A.M. 16 

© sets 4.29 P.M. | 17 

Jupiter an evening star | 18 

Clock after © 16m. 19s. | 
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Saturn a morning star 

Pegasus S. 7.52 P.M. 

24 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 

> 1 Quarter 8.46 a.m. 
{Lord Mayor's Day | 

| Mars a morning star 
Half-Quarter Day 

{Aquarius S. 6.37 P.M. 

| © rises 7.15 A.M. | 

| © sets 4.12 P.M. 

> least distance from & 
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Rustic Wit and Wisdom. 
A Prize Competition. 


A prize of £10 will be given for the Best Illustrative Paper 
on this subject. The illustrations must be taken from 
English life, and be such as have good authority, or can be 
authenticated. 

A prize of £5 will be given for the paper second in merit. 

No paper should exceed five thousand words in length. 

The last day for receiving papers will be the 1st of 
February, 1892. 

Unsuccessful papers cannot be returned, but payment will 
be made should any portion of them prove available for use. 

All communications should be marked Prize Competition 
on the outside, and addressed to the Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour,” 56 Paternoster Row. 
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IN SPITE OF HERSELF, 


BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF “‘GREAT-GRANDMOTHER SEVERN, ETC. 











HE FOUND HER AT LAST. 


CHAPTER IV.—‘* WHAT IS LOVE?” 


A LL the girls turned round. Their thoughts for 
the moment were so occupied with Mr. Bruce 
that it would have surprised none of them if 

Decima had been summoned at nine o’clock in the 

morning to an interview with this gentleman. 

She herself went up the steps wondering what had 
brought that odd little thrill into Lady Christina’s 
voice, and tinged her usually pale cheeks with that 
fdint red. Janet, who was possessed by a curiosity 
at times too lively for the family peace, slipped into 
the hall after her sister, and there in a moment she 
read the whole mystery. 

On the stag’s antlers hung a familiar Glengarry 
cap—a shabby cap, with a ribbon lacking at the 
back, that Janet knew as well as if it were her own, 








+ WORKING WITH A KIND OF DILIGENT FURY. 


even without the identifying crest that adorned it 
not the glossy, fresh silk-hat a Mr. Bruce would 
have worn upon a formal visit. 

“Tt’s only Archie Jardine,” she said, returning 
crestfallen to her sisters. 

“He must have come in by the stable-entrance,” 
said Mary, “for he certainly did not cross the park.” 

Elizabeth said nothing, but her alert attitud 
relaxed. “Only Archie Jardine,” every line in he: 
languid, graceful body seemed to say, but sh 
straightened herself the next moment at the sound 
of Miss MacMurdo’s voice. 

“ Klizabeth, you are stooping,” said the governess, 
pausing on the threshold, chilly shrinking from th 
fresh, keen air; “you must lie for half an hour o: 
the back-board after morning school. Come away, 
young ladies; it is time to begin our studies.” 














IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


That half-hour on the back-board, to which she 
yielded submissively—for Elizabeth did not wish 
to stoop—was the sole result, as far as she was 
concerned, of Archie Jardine’s visit, but with Decima 
it was otherwise. Decima could never, live as long 
as she might, forget that sunny spring morning 
when Lady Christina drew her into the drawing- 
room and shut the door. 


“Decima,” she said, still a little tremulously, 
“there is some one who wishes to see you—to say 
good-bye.” 

“Is it Archie?” said Decima, who loved to go to 
the point, and had little patience with her aunt’s lady- 
like approaches. : 

“It is Archie Jardine. I have told your father 
that I think this interview unwise ; but I am not 
your mother, and I cannot forbid it.” 

“But why should you object to say good-bye to 
Archie when he is going so far?” 

“We shall all wish him good-speed; but, Decima, 
you are not a child—you surely must understand 
why he has come? You must know that he may 
say things that it will be a pain to you to hear——” 

“ Archie will never say anything to annoy me, Aunt 
Christina,” said Decima, resenting this insinuation. 

Lady Christina looked hurt ; a woman has need 
to be old indeed whom a love-story cannot move. 
She had but newly listened to pleadings that were 
as eloquent as earnestness could make them. She 
was sorry for Archie Jardine. Fate was dealing the 
poor lad many an unkind blow ; home and fortune 
it had stolen from him, and now even the solace of 
love was to be denied him in his exile. She felt a 
sudden resentment towards Decima, standing before 
her petulant, rebellious. She told herself that the 
girl was cruel, heartless. Of course it would have 
been an impossible marriage ; Lady Christina re- 
cognised that very clearly ; and she had expected 
Decima to be moved, distressed, to shrink with 
natural maidenliness from an interview in which it 
would be her part to deal some wounds ; but in- 
stead, her dark eyes had an angry sparkle in them, 
and her slender brows were knit. 

“Had I not better go to him if he insists on 
seeing me, Aunt Christina?” she said, after a con- 
strained pause. 

“Yes,” said Lady Christina, her annoyance 
showing itself only by a faint inflexion of coldness 
in her voice; “ you will find him in the library.” 

Decima went straight to that room. It was the 
only one in the house which she did not associate 
in her thoughts with Archie, and it therefore made 
the meeting seem the more formal. Outside and in 
there was no spot where she could not instantly con- 
jure him up, excepting only the library. It had been 
forbidden ground in the hide-and-seek age, and in 
after years there had been nothing to attract him 
there. Decima had pursued her investigations on 
the top of the pantry steps alone. 

She gave herself no time for thought, but opening 
the door walked steadily in. It was her impulse 
to make some light remark ; but at the sight of his 
face she faltered ; the words refused to trip from 
her tongue. 


No, he was not a young fellow one could 
associate with books, unless it were a pocket-book 


full of flies, or the latest treatise on angling. Nor 
was he the conventional and ornamental hero with 
whom the heroine is bound to fall in love. He 
was not six feet high; on the contrary, he was 
scarcely of middle height, though his figure was 
sinewy and well knit, and he had some pardonable 
pride in a shapely: calf that looked its best in a 
shooting-stocking. The close-cropped curls on his 
head were undeniably red ; and for the rest, he had 
a wholesome, open, plain-featured face, embrowned 
with the weather and freckled where it was not 
brown. 

This simple, honest young face was transfigured 
now with a look that silenced the words on Decima’s 
lips, that filled her with dismay and arrested her 
mid-way in the room. 

“Duo,” he said, drawing near and taking the 
plunge, not without a thumping heart, “you know 
why I’ve come? Your aunt—I asked her—said I 
might speak to you.” 

“Tam not a princess of the blood-royal ; you 
have addressed me before without permission, I 
think,” said Decima, struggling to rally and give 
herself a little breathing time; “why this for- 
mality ?” 

“ But this is different—your father too—he gave 
me leave r 

“ Papa did not consult me ”—she grasped despe- 
rately at lightness. “But then, papa will do 


anything that anybody asks of him for the sake of 
peace—even allow you and me to take solemn 
leave of each other. He is such an easy papa, he 
can’t say no.” 

“If you can’t say no, that is all I'll ask,” he 


seized his advantage. “Duo, you know what I 
want—you know what I’ve come for—it’s not to 
say good-bye, at least not yet.” 

She was entirely straightforward and very inex- 
perienced. Nobody had ever looked at her as 
Archie looked, nor spoken to her with that urgent, 
eager vehemence. Was this what love meant ? She 
gazed at him with a troubled look in her blue eyes. 

“T think I know,” she said reluctantly at last. 
“ Couldn’t you go away without saying it, Archie?” 

“No,” he said doggedly, “it is too late. I’ve 
got to tell you whether you listen or not. I have 
always loved you, Duo; I think it must have 
begun from the day we got into disgrace by 
tumbling into the duck-pond from the rotten 
branch of the willow. Do you remember?” 

“IT remember,” she smiled as she recalled that 
immersion and the chastisement that followed it. 
If Archie would only confine himself to ancient 
history! 

“Tt began then,” he said. “I was so awfully 
angry when they whipped you, and I have loved you 
ever since, and I have never thought of any other 
girl, never once. I have always.meant to ask you 
to be my wife, Duo, and to share the old home 
with me ; but now ”—his voice broke alittle—‘“ that's 
done with. But I’ve hands ” he looked down 
on them, broad strong brown hands with fiat 
stumpy nails ; “ hands good for work, at least, and 
other men have built up their fallen fortunes before 
m:>. What another man has done I could do for 
yo1, Duo ; I could do anything for you. 

There was silence when he ceased to speak. 
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She looked up at last, her bright eyes still sha- 
dowed with trouble. 

“ What is it you want of me, Archie ?” 

“Only to tell me whether you can love me 
enough to wait, Duo,” he said eagerly, taking her 
resistless hand in his. “It needn’t be so very 
much, you know,” he said simply, “ because I 
must always love you best. There is nothing in 
me that you could care for as much as I care for 
you, down to the tip of your little finger, Duo ; but 
if you would only give me a little hope.” 

Then she spoke again. 

“ What is love?” she said. 


It was a strange question. In other circumstances 
Decima’s keen sense of humour might have been 
roused by the position in which she found herself, 
though Archie’s tragic, deadly-earnest young face 
would have forbidden laughter even had her mood 
allowed it. But she respected him far too greatly 
to laugh. For once she too was in earnest, per- 
plexed, troubled. 

His answer was natural, inevitable. 

“If you cared for me as I care for you, you 
wouldn’t need to ask,” he said a little reproach- 
fully. 

“No,” she sighed, “I suppose it shouldn’t need 
an explanation. One doesn’t ask for a reason for 
caring for one’s father or mother—but this is 
different.” 

“Only better, a thousand times better, believe 
me, dearest.” 

She moved restlessly and withdrew her hand 
from his. 

“ Archie,” she said, “I’ve read in books—in 
stories, you know, how people feel when—when 
they are in love. But I must tell you honestly— 
I’ve never felt like that—I’ve liked you always as a 
brother.” 

“ No,” he said almost violently, “I won’t be your 
brother.” 

“ You don’t understand,” she said despairingly. 
“Don’t you see, it is myself I want to understand ? 
Archie, you wouldn’t like me to promise if I 
weren’t sure. Don’t you see I must feel sure for 
your sake as well as my own? I know that I care 
for you in one way and shall miss you when you 
go and wish you were back again ; but those girls 
—the girls in books—they blush when the man 
they love speaks to them, and their hearts beat, 
and their hands turn cold and tremble. They 
have eyes and ears for nobody else. But, Archie,” 
her voice faltered before the pain she was inflicting, 
“T have never once, never once, felt like that when 
you came near, and I think perhaps it is only 
friendship after all.” 

The simple confession touched him, a : mple 
fellow too. . 

“Why should you have those feelings ?” he said. 

“We've known each other always, and there is 
nothing in me to make you feel like that. Perhaps 
if you hadn’t known me always you might have 
felt as you say those girls feel.” 
_ “Perhaps,” she said, but there was no conviction 
in her tone. It was difficult to fancy even a 
strange Archie inspiring any of those emotions— 
good old Archie who was just—Archie ! 


“And it’s nothing new I want, Duo, only the 
old ways to go on unchanged.” 

“ But if the old ways are not enough ; we should 
have to transplant them into new circumstances, 
and if they failed e 

“They couldn’t fail ; I ask for nothing more.” 

“But I,” she said ; “but I—I am no nearer to 
understanding.” 

“Let me teach you, dearest. I'll love you till 
you understand. ‘There is no other way of ex- 
plaining love. If you begin to reason and argue 
about it, you may end by making out that there is 
no such thing.” 

‘She smiled a little dimly at his unusual touch 
of shrewdness. Perhaps he was right. In her 
desire for a too close analysis, the essence of love 
might escape. Why should she hesitate? It did 
not seem so very difficult to do as he wished. He 
was not exacting, poor fellow. She had always 
cared for him ; and latterly she had been very 
proud of him, none the less proud because she 
knew that he had acted on a suggestion of her 
own when he decided to clear his feet from the 
entanglement of debt by selling his birthright. 
And was it fair to urge him to this costly step and 
then leave him to face the hard world alone? But 
then if, after all, she did not love him? Oh for 
sqme one to tell her what it really meant! She stale 
her hand to her wrist ; her pulse was beating with 
its usual healthy steadiness, not a throb the faster 
because Archie had asked her to be his wife. She 
felt none of the rapture, the elation, that girls are 
supposed to feel when the beloved speaks. She 
even reflected that New Zealand was very far away, 
and that a long and possibly sea-sick voyage 
separated it from Scotland, and that it would be 
horrible to leave her father behind. Did other 
girls feel thus when they took the great step, and 
were the bliss and the rapture only poetic fictions 
—stage properties handed over to the novelist ? 

All these thoughts passed in a flash through her 
mind, a far shorter space than it takes to record 
them, but it looked long to the doubting lover, 
studying her grave face, his own anxious and yet 
eager. 

“Can't you think of it, Duo?” he said at last, 
humbly enough. “It will be so awfully lonely 
without you.” 

He was only a boy, though he was a year or two 
older than she, and the simple words touched that 
chord of motherliness that she shared with all good 
women, and Decima, but a young thing herself, felt 
all at once a sort of pitying, protecting tenderness 
for his helplessness. 

She smiled a little watery smile, and he caught 
the reassurance in her glance. 

“Tf itis so much to you I will try,” she said very 
simply, but though it pleased her to see his honest 
rapture, she shrank from his eager demonstrations 
of gratitude. The thought that she was to be 
whisked away so far from home and kindred still 
lay cold at her heart, and she wished, oh, how 
much she wished that he had not been quite so 
young! He was her senior in point of birth 
by a number of years, and yet she felt like his 
mother. 

“Do you think you could ever make enough 
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money to come back here?” she asked after a 
time. 

“Come back !” he said ; “the old place is mine 
no longer.” 

“ But you might buy it back.” 
showed herself young this time. 

He shook his head. “ Bruce would havea word 
to say on that point, even if I had the money, 
which isn’t likely. He’s a good fellow, and he has 
made it as easy for me as he could, Decima ; but 
he’s disgustingly rich r 

“1 know—made rich by tea !” 

“Well, why not?” Archie opened his honest eyes 
at the faint contempt of her tone. “It’s as good a 
way of making money as another, and a long way 
better thansome. Any way, he has plenty to spend 
on the old place and do all for it that ought to 
have been done years ago. It will cost him a 
pretty penny though, and once he has sunk his 
capital on it he won’t be very likely to part with 
oy 

Perhaps unconsciously her face fell a little, and 
love made him quick to see it. 

“Ts it that, Duo,” he said—‘“ is it that you are 
afraid to goso far away? Would you rather I came 
back here to settle when I have made something 
out there ?” 

“Oh, Archie, if you could!” All at once. it 
seemed to her as if she could love him and be loyal 
to him if her affection were but allowed the old 
atmosphere. Here, where they had been little 
together, comrades, friends, brother and sister, it 
would be easy to carry on the old tradition of 
kindliness—over there, in the new and untried, 
could she be equally sure of herself? 


It was she who 


“Was that it?” He was half puzzled, a trifle 
disappointed, perhaps a little heart-sore, for that 
new life had seemed his only salvation ; and to come 
back—a Jardine, and yet a stranger in the home of 
his fathers—that would be hard. But he would 
do that, or anything, to give her pleasure. 

“Then I'll come back,” he said, quite bravely, 
as if it were all so simple and easy, “and somewhere 
here, dear, we'll find a little corner to begin the 
world together. But it won’t be in the old place ; 
don’t count on that.” 

“Oh, I know; but Mr. Bruce may not find it 
so delightful as he thinks to be a land-owner. 
Oh, it isn’t his fault, but people will resent his dis- 
placing you. You should have heard Sir Peter 
last might ; and when he finds all that out for 
himself he mayn’t care to stay.” 

“But, Duo, he’s an awfully good fellow, and you 
mustn’t let him be treated badly. You must get 
Mr. Douglas to call.” 

“Yes, and how pleasant that would be! Archie, 
do you think we have no feelings? Do you think 
papa would care to go and see another in your 
place?” 

“You forget, it isn’t my place any longer,” he 
said, but he winced involuntarily. “It’s all fair 
enough ; 1 was glad to sell, and he to buy ; there’s 
nothing to resent in that, and he has behaved very 
well.” 

Archie had not a wide command of words. 
Perhaps he repeated himself, but she felt that 


little thrill of admiration and pride she had felt 
once before as she looked at him. 

“You are very good ; at least,” she said, “ you take 
it very well.” 

“Tt was you who helped me, Duo. 
been for you——” 

“Oh, I won’t be responsible for Mr. Bruce,” she 
said, with a sudden change of mood. “I never 
said you were to sell Castle Jardine to him.” 

He looked at her with a perplexed face. “I 
had to sell it to somebody, you know, and he 
turned up. Sir Peter never really wanted to buy : 
and even if he had, he wouldn’t have given me 
anything like Bruce’s price.” 

“Oh, Sir Peter !”—she gave a gesture of im- 
patience, and then, to her own mortification and his 
infinite distress, a tear dropped down on the hand 
he held. 

He instantly tried to comfort her, but he could 
not banish a little feeling of exultation that coursed 
through his blood. Was she so sorry he was going 
and another coming in his place? Was that the 
secret of the tears that would not be withheld? 
“Of course, I’m not a monster of hard-heartedness,” 
she said, fighting angrily with her sobs. “I can't 
be glad you’re going, though I know you must.” 

She was bitterly ashamed of herself for her lack 
of control, she who prided herself on never giving 
way to her emotions and laughed at other girls for 
their ready tears. “If he had stayed here, living 
on at the Castle, this would never have come into 
his head. He would have been content to go on 
in the old way. But it was I who urged him, who 
advised him to sell the place.” This was tke con- 
stant burden of her thoughts. 

Poor Decima ; she was reaping the consequences 
of her meddlesomeness now ; and perhaps, though 
she was not conscious of it, some of her sorrow 
was for the absence of that joy that had no place 
in her heart. 

If this was love, was it indeed worth all that 
poets had sung and novelists written of it since 
the days when the world was young ? 


If it hadn't 


CHAPTER V.— LADY CHRISTINA IS SHOCKED, 
~*URELY it could not possibly be !—and yet there 

was no room for mistake. Yes, indeed, it was 

Decima, her cotton-clad shoulders and hat- 
less head protected from the freshness of the 
spring morning by an antimacassar picked up from 
the library sofa. Would the child ever learn the 
habits of a lady? And walking by her side, his 
tailless, disreputable Glengarry stuck jauntily over 
one ear, his head well up, his back square, was 
Archie Jardine. 

The first thing to hold and occupy Lady 
Christina’s vexed attention was Decima’s fantastic 
appearance, clad in the gaily faded woollen stripes, 
the parti-coloured fringes resting on her tumbled 
curls, her face, if Lady Christina could but have 
seen it with the eyes of a lover, peeping bewitchingly 
out of their penthouse. 

Lady Christina saw nothing but the impropriety 
of the costume. It was not till she had formulated 
in her own mind the reproof which must be 
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administered that she had room to dwell upon the 
astounding fact that the two young people were 
walking side by side in the most amicable, not to 
say intimate, manner : the manner—was it possible 
to doubt it ?—of affianced lovers. Even so limited 
an experience as this middle-aged lady’s could 
help her to no other conclusion. Had Decima, 
indeed, been so rash, so foolish——Decima whom 
she had accused of hard-heartedness—as to plight 
her troth to this penniless young man? This, in- 
deed, filled up the cup of the girl’s iniquities. She 
was born to be a cross, a plague, a lasting source 
of trouble and vexation to all connected with her. 

The poor lady’s displeasure was in a measure 
justified. Had she not lingered in the drawing- 
room—that large and chilly apartment, where, for 
economical reasons, the fire was not lighted till 
eleven o’clock—that she might be near to arrest 
Archie’s retreating footsteps, and bestow on him 
that comfort and pity that she felt for him in her 
heart ? 

The waiting-time had looked long while she bent 
an ear to listen for the sound of his footfall. This 
necessitated the opening of the drawing-room door, 
and the draught chilled her slim frame, in which the 
blue blood ran somewhat thin and poor. Decima 
was slow to dismiss the unfortunate lover, but Lady 
Christina sustained her patience with the thought 
that he would stand the more in need of her 
soothing ministrations. 

And now the culprits had given her the slip. 
They had escaped by the library window, which 
opened on a side lawn, and Archie, whom she had 
pictured as inconsolable, walked by Decima’s side 
with an air of happy, protecting proprietorship that 
told its tale all too clearly. 

She could still discern the two young figures 
sauntering slowly under the budding trees, and she 
determined that Mr. Douglas should see them too. 

She need not have grudged them this one little 
hour of happiness. For Archie, it was the best and 
most glorious the poor fellow was like to know 
for many a day—this birthday of the world and of 
love. Such rare days come but once a lifetime, 
and end all too swiftly. Even Decima—her spirits 
always reviving in the open air—felt some reflection 
of his glowing mood, and told herself that to be 
loved was a pleasant thing after all. 

Surely it was a sight to soften the heart of the 
sternest maiden-aunt. Lady Christina was not 
stern, except in her resolve to reduce Archie as 
speedily as possible to that condition of despair 
which she had hoped to console. It was for his good 
—it was for Decima’s good. Lady Christina knew 
what sacrifices poverty entailed; she knew the 
hazards of a long and hopeless engagement ; if 
not for love, then for duty, she would rescue 
Decima while she could. 


She did not often voluntarily seek her brother-in- 
law, but her resolve upheld her now. She knew 
she should find him at this hour in a small room, 
where he glanced over the papers and new magazines 
and took his ease after breakfast. 

Straitened means and a natural habit, half stu- 
dious, half indolent, had narrowed his resources, 
and he spent much of the time, which he would 


have held to be wasted if given to the consideration 
of his affairs, in reading 

He was no longer young, he had a touch of 
rheumatism which he nursed, and he was inclined, 
on the whole, to think that life’s activities were 
over for him. 

There had been a day when he had pored over 
day-books and ledgers and had calculated back- 
rents till his temper grew irritable and his tired 
brain refused to think. He took his circumstances 
more philosophically now. They could not be 
patched, but they could be ignored. 

As she expected, Lady Christina found him ab- 
sorbed in an article in one of the more ponderous 
reviews that flickeringly stirred his sense of humour. 
The writer was so naively convinced that it was his 
mission to set this wrong world right. 

He glanced up at the opening door with an in 
ward, absent-minded look in his blue eyes. In his 
interviews with his sister-in-law he was always either 
provokingly dreamy or preternaturally acute, and she 
did not know which mood she found least in- 
tolerable. 

“Francis,” she said in her correct, ladylike 
way, “I am sorry to disturb you, especially as I 
have come on an unpleasant errand ; but I should 
like you to accompany me for a moment.” 

“ Certainly, Christina, certainly,” he said, seeming 
to wake all at once to the fact of her presence in 
the doorway. ‘“ The reconstruction of the universe 
may be postponed for a few moments. What can 
I do to serve you?” 

She looked a little dignified over his lightness, 
but she led the way in silence, and he obediently 
followed her with his lazy, languid step, till he stood 
at her side in the bay-window. It was not too 
late, as she had half feared ; the pair had turned in 
their walk and were now lingeringly approaching 
the house. Apparently Archie found it hard to 
tear himself away from his new felicity. 

Lady Christina turned to her brother-in-law 
with a little gesture that, for her, was almost 
theatrical in its animation. 

“* Look—behold for yourself,” it seemed to say. 
“See what youthful folly has achieved !” 

As had been the case with her, Mr. Douglas was 
first struck with Decima’s fantastic choice of a 
wrap. How picturesque the gipsy looked with 
those gay fringes framing her piquant little face ! 
Then his eye fell on the Giengarry which Archie 
persisted in wearing, though he had no claim to be 
a clansman ; the cap set over his ear and the beaming 
young face under it had together an air of jubilation 
that were enlightening. 

“So that is the way the wind blows, is it?” said 
Francis Douglas, with a smile creeping into the 
wrinkled corners of his eyes. “You should have 
prepared my nerves for the shock, Christina; so 
early in the morning too——” 

“T wish,” she said, with a faint inflexion ot 
bitterness—“ I wish, Francis, I could believe that 
you really take this unfortunate matter seriously.” 

“Seriously ? seriously?” he queried. “Do you 
think that is what is expected of us? Those young 
people out there have evidently made up their 
minds that you and I are to be interested and 
amused spectators of the little comedy they are 
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playing for our benefit. See how nicely they have 
arranged the stage! We are spectators—yes—but 
as for exercising our authority, if that is what you 
hint at, my dear Christina, let me remind you that 
this is the age of obedient fathers and aunts.” 

“ Francis,” she said, a red spot burning on either 
cheek, “I beg of you for once to leave off this 
untimely jesting. Decima is your daughter—your 
favourite daughter,” she said, with a disdainful 
emphasis on the distinguishing adjective. “Can 
you stand by and see her enter into a foolish 
engagement which you know will never come to 
anything ?” 

He turned his glance upon her. 

“ Why not?” he asked lightly ; “most engage- 
ments end at one time or another in marriage, do 
they not?” 

She summoned her patience. 

“How can this poor young man marry?” she 
asked. ‘When he has paid his debts he will have 
nothing—absolutely nothing. He has the world 
to begin over again ; he will be a middle-aged man 
before he can hope to maintain a wife in comfort. 
He is four-and-twenty now ‘ 

“He is four-and-twenty ; that, my dear sister, 
accounts for everything. At four-and-twenty hope 
is boundless, the impossible is possible ; conceit 
is also vast. The writer of the article I have just 
been reading is, no doubt, four-and-twenty also. 
He proposes to reconstruct the world upon a better 
plan. Young Jardine, if you ask him, will tell you 
he means to conquer it and make it yield him a 
handsome income.” 

“You are very well content to wait for that 
hypothetical income. But do you know what 
waiting, year after year, means to a girl? It wears 
out her temper and her nerves, it makes her old 
before her time. She sees other girls settled 
as the mistresses of households, while she is no 
nearer than she was at the first hour of her promise 
to a husband and a home. It spoils all her 
chances. She cannot hohourably listen to other 
advances ——” 

“ Certainly not,” said Francis Douglas, with the 
first trace of animation he had shown. “We will 
not hint at anything so unbecoming. Decima 
knows what she is about. That shrewd little head 
may be trusted. If she has bestowed her heart, 
depend on it she will cheerfully wait till her hand 
can go along with it.” 

She looked at him perplexedly. The idea of a 
long engagement did not seem to displease him. 
On the contrary, he appeared amused, interested, 
cheerful. 

“She might have done so much better,” sighed 
Lady Christina, foreseeing defeat. “I have never 
said that she was pretty sf 

“No, my dear Christina ”—he looked at her with 
his faintly ironical smile—“ you have always done 
her the justice to let her know she was plain.” 

“She is not pretty,” Lady Christina repeated, 
ignoring the interruption, “but she has her good 
points. Something might be made of her. A 
season in town ‘ 

. “No, no, Christina,” he shook his head. “You 
took your way with Susie—you will have it, I do 
not question, with Elizabeth and Mary—but I claim 


to have mine with Decima. She has made her 
choice, and here she remains. In young Jardine’s 
eyes she is no doubt perfect ; if he is satisfied, 
you and I may well be so too. Depend on it, 
my dear Christina, it is best for you and me to 
accept our parts gracefully, and allow the young 
people to arrange this matter for themselves. A 
little waiting, a little poverty even at the end of it 
—there are worse tribulations than these, and they 
are lightly enough faced when hearts go to the 
bargain.” 

He smiled at her kindly enough as he left her, 
but she remained unconvinced. She was amazed 
at his obstinacy, his selfish indifference. Was not 
Decima the child for whose welfare he had seemed 
the most concerned, and yet he could condemn 
her thus gaily to weary waiting, and, as he had 
lightly hinted, to possible poverty at the end of it ? 
Lady Christina was sorely aggrieved, and yet, as 
she asked herself, with a resigned bitterness, what 
else could one expect from Francis? 


An hour later young Jardine presented himself 
in the small room where Mr. Douglas had retired 
to the re-perusal of his magazine. 

Archie wore the air of half shamefaced bashful- 
ness natural and becoming the occasion, but, if he 
dreaded a stern reception, his fears were speedily 
dissipated. His lucky star was in the ascendant 
on that bright spring morning. 

“So Decimaconsents,” said Decima’s father, “and 
what in that case becomes of my parental authority ? 
It appears to me that my dignity ought to feel 
wounded.” 

“You gave me leave to speak to her,” the young 
man defended himself. 

“T gave you leave to say good-bye to her.” 

“Well, so it is to be good-bye ”— Archie heaved a 
sigh—“ for a little while, of course. I am going over 
there to work for her, and when I’ve made enough 
to keep us I’m coming back here to settle ; we’ve 
arranged all that.” 

“Oh, so you’ve arranged all that?” said Mr. 
Douglas, while the young man eagerly unfolded 
his plans. ‘“ My consent, then, is a mere form, it 
appears ; but, since you are polite enough to ask it, 
I suppose you must have it.” 

“I hope you don’t really object to me!” 
stammered Archie, a little abashed. “I know very 
well I am not good enough for her, but I have 
loved Duo ever since I can remember. I have 
never had a thought for anybody else.” 

“ Well, well, my boy,” said Francis Douglas, with 
that kindliness that when he exercised it gave him 
such a charm, “go on loving her—she is worth it 
and win her if you can.” He laid his hand on his 
companion’s shoulder. “Be worthy of her, and 
when you return you will find a welcome here.” 


He did not read again when the young man had 
left him, treading on air. He sat with his hand 
upon the open page, and his eyes set in a dreamy 
abstraction on the bit of sky which the small win- 
dow framed, his cigar dead in his hand. If Lady 
Christina could have read his thoughts she might 
have found it still more hard to pardon hyn. 
Decima, as she had said, was his favourite child. 
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To secure her happiness was no doubt his first 
consideration, but to make sure of her companion- 
ship for a longer time than he could otherwise have 
hoped to do counted for nota little too. If her 
aunt had her way, and the child was sent to town to 
make her curtsey to society, some whipper-snapper 
there would no doubt quickly perceive her bright 
qualities and carry her beyond his reach ; whereas, 


as Archie Jardine’s betrothed, while waiting the . 


result of that young man’s fight with fortune, she 
need never leave her father’s roof. Let her sisters 
go if they would, and show off all their little tricks 
and charms in the big Babylon where the marriage 
mart is held; the others should be brought out, 
laced in, told off to the most eligible bidder, but 
not Decima. Decima should be spared all that. 
She would cost her father no ruinous milliner’s bills, 
she would vex him with no acquired airs and 
artifices ; his, and his only, she should remain, until 
the exile came home to claim her. 

To do him justice, Francis Douglas had some 
belief in Archie’s ability to conquer his world, and 
not a little kindly feeling for the lad whom he had 
known all his days and respected for his honest 
struggles, 

Archie was not brilliant, but he had the native 
shrewdness that makes of the Scotchman the 
colonist he is, and he had an honest nature and a 
kind heart. His child might easily do worse. 


He wondered presently that she did not come to 
him, and he wondered more when the morning 
passed and she still remained invisible. Finally, 
he went in search of her, with a humorous per- 
ception that possibly, as a newly-engaged young 
woman, she steod on her dignity and awaited his 
formal congratulations. 

To his surprise the garden did not hold her, 
neither, as far as he explored it, did the park ; the 
home-farm knew nothing of her, nor yet the pear- 
tree in the kitchen-garden to whose refuge she had 
carried all her youthful pains and pleasures. To 
be sure, one could scarcely expect a young lady 
in long frocks, with the honours of her betrothal 
fresh upon her, to be climbing trees ; but Decima 
was Decima, bound by no conventional rules. 

He found her at last in the housekeeper’s room 
working with a kind of diligent fury, much too 
occupied, indeed, to look at him. 

“Mrs. Green is busy,” she said, as if she considered 
some explanation of her presence there due to him, 
“and I am helping her to tie up the pickles.” 

“Very commendable.” Mr. Douglas seated him- 
self on the edge of the table and looked at her. 
Her little firm chin was very square, and a red spot 
burned on either cheek ; the brows were mutinous. 
By these signs he knew that Lady Christina and 
she had already met in combat. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere,” he 
went on, “and I came at last to the conclusion 
that it was a case of ‘Ower the Border and awa’ ;’ 
I am glad to be in time to offer my respectful 
congratulations.” 

_Her firm lips trembled a little. She looked at 
him sideways, a furtive glance out of the lowered 
lids. When she spoke, it was with a passion-stirred 
ring of feeling that took him by surprise. 


“ Papa, I didn’t expect this of you—I thought 
you, at least, would understand——” 

“What am I to understand, my child?” 

“You know that it was I who made Archie sell 
the castle—you know I advised him to go away 
and begin again over there ; and when he said it 
would be so lonely—when he said he did it for my 
sake and to please me—I couldn’t be so mean as 
not to promise to wait for him. And—and—l 
thought you would understand P 

“Yes, my dear, I want to understand,” he said 
quietly, looking at her attentively. “I came to 
you because you didn’t come to me, you know. 
Tell me, was that the reason, the only reason, you 
had for the promise you have just made?” 

But she could give him no answer. For the 
second time that day she lost control of herself, 
and, avoiding his detaining hand, she slipped past 
him and fled from the room. 

“Oh, you women, you plagues of women !” he 
groaned, staring perplexedly after her ; “the world 
would be a decent place to live in but for you.” 





CHAPTER VI,—SIR MEDDLESOME. 


“ ELL now, well now, what’s all this I hear?” 
Sir Peter Johnstone burst into the drawing- 
room of Broadmeadows on the afternoon 

after these events. 

Lady Christina, seated in the square window, her 
long thin fingers languidly weaving the coloured 
wools into a large piece of tapestry, had seen the 
little man approaching up the straight central 
avenue, where yesterday Decima and her lover had 
lingered, and was therefore prepared for the visit. 

Sir Peter advanced with his rapid, short-legged 
trot, his grizzled hair ruffled under an old white hat, 
his whole air and manner betokening an eager 
impatience. He had called at the little village 
post-office, where also groceries of the humbler 
sort were sold, and there he had heard a rumour, 
a hint, which had set his curiosity aflame. Sir 
Peter looked in almost daily at this centre of village 
gossip: sometimes his correspondence was the 
excuse, sometimes he made a little purchase of 
tea or sugar which gave him the right of entry 
into a neighbouring cottage, or a packet of sweets 
for distribution among the children, but he was 
welcome even without this expenditure. His visits 
were prized for himself alone. Long use and wont 
had accustomed the rural mind to Sir Peter’s fussy 
ways ; his lively, paternal interest in other people’s 
affairs—it was useless to evade or parry his questions ; 
and in time the village folk took a kind of pride in 
the insatiable curiosity that left nothing unprobed, 
and vied with each other in securing little tit-bits 
of news for the baronet’s ear. 

And now Mrs. Crabb at the post-office had 
thrown out a hint while she shook the sticky sweets 
from a glass bottle into the scales. She was discreet, 
and permitted herself nothing but a vague con- 
jecture—there was a query, a doubt, in the high- 
pitched notes of her Scotch voice ; but her little 
Mary, who ran errands for Mrs. Green, the house- 
keeper at Broadmeadows, had seen Miss Decima 
walking under the trees with young Mr. Jardine 
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no later gone than yesterday. To be sure Miss 
Decima and the young squire were very chief, as 
everybody knew, but still—here a mysterious nod 
concluded the sentence. 

It was enough, more than enough, for Sir Peter. 
He ran out of the shop, forgetting in his haste the 
packet of bull’s-eyes, which Mrs. Crabb was slowly 
wrapping in whitey-brown paper. She looked after 
the hastening figure with disappointed eyes ; it 
was a fine piece of news, whether it was true or 
not, and Sir Peter was such a grand hand at a 
crack. But for once Sir Peter could not wait to 
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Their owner, half out of indolence, half from a 
more liberal motive, allowed the village folk free 
access to the beech walks, as they were called, and 
it came to be a sort of tradition, handed down 
from parent to child, that lad and lass should do 
their summer-evening courting under the leafy 
immemorial shade. Sir Peter, who knew every- 
thing, was aware of this circumstance, and that 
Decima should have been seen there with Archie 
Jardine seemed to him proof conclusive of their 
betrothal, 

“ Never mind, John, never mind,” he said to the 
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SIR MEDDLESOME, 


question, to sift evidence. He must reach head- 
quarters and find out the true state of matters for 
himself. 


The grounds of Broadmeadows reached almost 
to the confines of the village. The estate, which 
was not entailed, was sadly shorn of its early 
proportions, the best of the farms having passed 
out of Mr. Douglas’s unwilling hands one by one ; 
but as yet the park remained intact. Francis 
Douglas, at some cost and inconvenience to himself, 
had refrained from felling the timber which was the 
only glory left to his fallen house. People came 
from far and near to see the famous beech-avenues 
of Broadmeadows. 


dignified old butler who leisurely answered his 
impatient summons, “I see Lady Christina at the 
drawing-room window ; I can announce myself, man. 
There, then, take my hat and stick ; I don’t need 
to be told my way in this house.” 

“Mr. Douglas is out, Sir Peter. He and Miss 
Decima have gone out riding.” 

This was a blow, and it checked Sir Peter’s short- 
legged trot across the wide matted hall. Decima 
out? What business had the little hussy to be out 
when Sir Peter had come on purpose to see her? 
Then a thought struck him. 

* Riding, eh, John?” He wheeled round on the 
old man and lookcd at him sharply. “Well, a 
grand morning for a gallop. Anybody with them? 
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“T believe not, Sir Peter.” 

None of the Castle Jardine people—the young 
squire now ?” 

“ Maybe ay and maybe no, Sir Peter; it’s no’ 
for me to deny, but I haven’t set eyes on the laird.” 
The old man was not to be caught. “It is 
Thomas’s duty to attend to the door in the morn- 
ing ; if you would like to question Thomas——” 

“No, no,” cried Sir Peter, with a little chuckle. 
He suddenly remembered that there was Lady Chris- 
tina. Hecould get anything out of Lady Christina. 

And this was how he came to burst in upon that 
languid lady with the question that opens this 
chapter. 

She knew very well to what he referred, but she 
did not choose to let this appear. She would not, 
if she could help it, give even a moment’s encourage- 
ment to Sir Peter’s undignified curiosity. Besides, 
Elizabeth was in the room. She had been reading 
aloud one of those correct volumes specially selected 
by her aunt, but at the baronet’s hasty entrance she 
closed the book and looked wonderingly at him 
with her large blue eyes. He gave her a nod and 
two fingers to shake, but it was not Elizabeth he 
had come to see. 

“T think you must be a little more explicit if you 
expect me to give you an answer, Sir Peter,” said 
Lady Christina, suavely. ‘“ Elizabeth, my dear, will 
you see that the flower vases in the dining-room 
are replenished? That is a little duty of yours that 
you have neglected, I think.” 

Elizabeth obeyed with outward acquiescence but 
inward reluctance. Aunt Christina might have 
remembered the flowers a little earlier. It would 
have been a fitting moment to recall them when 
the volume of Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets” was 
produced. It was hard to be sent away when Sir 
Peter had manifestly such interesting news to impart. 

He waited with what patience he could summon 
till Elizabeth had shut the door behindher. Lady 
Christina’s little sacrifices to propriety always irri- 
tated him. 

“ Now that the lassie’s gone, I suppose you'll listen 
to a plain question,” he said. 

“But, excuse me,” she smiled, “ you have not 
asked me one yet.” 

“Well, well,” he said impatiently, “ what’s the use 
of bandying words, Lady Christina? You and I are 
old acquaintances, and you know well enough that 
I am as interested in Decima as you are. I heard 
a whisper just now—Mrs. Crabb, you know—won- 
derful woman that, nothing passes her by !—a 
hint, you know, that there was semething between 
Decima and young Archie Jardine, and I said to 
myself, ‘I’ll just run across and ask them myself.’ 
Of course we all know well enough that the lad was 
dangling after her, but you don’t mean to tell me 
that you've let it come toan engagement ? Why, the 
poor boy hasn’t one sixpence to rub against another ! 
It’s just downright foolishness ! ” 

Lady Christina had time to think while Sir 
Peter poured out his eager disjointed sentences. 
Should she acknowledge the truth of this report? 
To tell Sir Peter was to tell the whole world of 
Northshire. By to-morrow the news would have 
flown across half the county. To confirm Mrs. 


Crabb’s incautious gossip was to set the seal on 


Decima’s engagement, and Lady Christina had a 
hope—a faint one, it is true—that wiser counsels 
might yet prevail with Decima and her father. 
Then the temptation to temporise came to her, and 
she yielded to it. 

“ Archie is going away, Sir Peter, as you know, 
and there have been farewell visits and little gifts. 
One must not be too hard on young people at such 
a time. The poor fellow was always generous. 
Elizabeth ought to have shown you the paste 
buckles he gave her. 

“Elizabeth !” cried Sir Peter, with contempt. 
“ Elizabeth is a bairn. It is not Aer we're talking 
a 

' “ Elizabeth is nearly eighteen.” 

“Eighteen or eighty—Archie Jardine thinks no 
more of marrying her than he thinks of marrying 
you, my good lady. If you had told me what he 
had given to Decima, it would be more to the point. 
If it is anything valuable—any of his mother’s 
diamonds—-she had some fine stones, if he hasn’t 
managed to get rid of them all—Decima ought to 
be made to return them. Douglas ought to see 
to it. That sort of thing doesn’t do, leads to en- 
tanglements—foolish entanglements—and the lad 
can’t marry for years.” 

Here was a partisan who took her view of the 
case, who almost echoed her very words. Lady 
Christina ought to have hailed the baronet as an 
ally, but she did nothing of the kind. She under- 
stood that she was being lectured, and she did not 
like it any more than she relished that rude allusion 
to her age. 

“Tf Archie has given Decima any gift, Iam not 
aware of it,” she said stiffly. 

“Then what were they walking under the trees 
for?” cried Sir Peter. “Tell me that! Little 
Mary saw them—little Mary Crabb, you know: a 
smart little lass that—and when it comes to walking 
under the beech trees we know pretty well how the 
land lies !” 

She looked at him with cold disdain. 
vulgar old man he was ! 

“Tt won’t do, Lady Christina—it won’t do ; and 
I shouldn’t be doing my duty as a neighbour and 
an old friend of the family if I didn’t tell you so. 
I have known young Jardine all his days, and there 
isn’t a better lad in the county—but, bless me, he 
hasn’t a penny! He was a poor enough match 
when he had the castle, the mortgages and the 
debts ate up everything, but, now that that tea-man 
has bought it over his head, he’s not worth a rush. 
He can’t so much as keep himself, let alone a wife, 
and Decima won’t bring him any fortune.” 

In his excitement Sir Peter rose and began to 
trot up and down the room, pushing aside the 
chairs to secure an unencumbered space. 

Lady Christina could endure no more. She 
hated a disorderly room ; Sir Peter’s restless walk, 
his creaking boots, his repeated ejaculations of “It 
won't do, it won’t do,” grated on her nerves. She 
spoke at last with an emphasis that compelled his 
attention. 

“You forget,” she said, “that I am in no way 
responsible for the circumstances of which you are 
pleased to disapprove. Decima does not recognise 
my authority ; she cares only for her father’s consent 


What a 
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in what she does, and really”—her dignity gave 
way before her anger—* if you must scold, it would 
be better to scold the right people. Go to Francis, 
go to Decima; but spare me any more of your 
opinions, I beg.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” cried Sir Peter, not at 
all offended by her revolt. “As you say, you are 
only her aunt, and we know what a _ headstrong 
puss she is. Not much respect for authority, eh? 
But, you see, I saw you at the window, and I 
couldn’t help running in to ask you if it was true. 
Mrs. Crabb is generally right.” 

“Mrs. Crabb is insufferable!” cried the long- 
suffering spinster, goaded at last into speaking her 
mind. “She shall have no more orders from this 
house. What right has she to gossip, and spread 
reports about her betters? And you, Sir Peter, it 
surprises me that you encourage her.” 

“Dear me, dear me!” cried the astonished 
baronet, “ where’s the harm? I like to know what 
goes on—it amuses me, and it hurts nobody else. 
And Mrs. Crabb is a highly respectable woman, 
highly respectable. But of course I’ll speak to 
Douglas ; it’s a plain duty; I'll put it to him 
strongly. I'll point everything out to him. The 
poverty—he ought to know something of that, poor 
fellow !—and the abandonmentof hersocial position, 
you know—no pony to ride, and no maid, and no 
new frocks. ‘That’s where a girl feels the pinch 
when she marries foolishly.” 

There were few enough new frocks at Broad- 
meadows, as Lady Christina could have told him, 
but she would assent to nothing that seemed to help 
his argument. She even mentally admitted for the 
first time that there might be some faint justifi- 
cation for Decima’s decision. To differ from Sir 
Peter became almost a virtue, and when he said : 
“If you could tell me the direction they’ve taken 
I might go and meet them, you know, and get 
hold of Douglas,” she caught at the suggestion 
almost eagerly. 


Sir Peter scarcely waited for her instructions. 

He rushed off without allowing himself time to 
shake hands with her, and she breathed a sigh of 
relief as she saw his shambling little figure dis- 
appear down the central avenue, his hat on the 
back of his head, his coat-tails flying. 

He had timed his outset very opportunely, for he 
had gone but a little way towards thé village when 
he met the cavalcade riding homewards. Francis 
Douglas led the way on his big chestnut ; a farmer 
returning home from market had slackened rein, and 
jogged on his stout cob beside the owner of Broad- 
meadows ; behind, as Sir Peter’s keen, red-lidded 
little eyes saw at a glance—behind and lingeringly, 
slowly, their reins loose in their hands, their eyes 
meeting, their voices rising and falling gaily, came 
Decima and Archie Jardine. 

Sir Peter almost exulted at the sight, “I was 
right, I was right,” he said to himself, “ for all that 
my lady tried to throw dust in my eyes and make 
me believe there was nothing in it.” 

It would have been a keen disappointment to 
have found himself in the wrong, to have seen the 
skittish little pony dancing beside the big chestnut 
with nobody but Farmer Wilson to admire the 


graceful young figure in the brown habit, the 
gauntleted hands that held the reins so lightly and 
yet so firmly, the pretty face under the trim little 
hat. But ina moment Sir Peter remembered his 
mission, he hardened his heart. Decima’s arch 
and smiling looks, Archie’s manifest devotion, 
availed them nothing. 

With a loud “ Douglas, Douglas, I want to 
speak to you!” he stepped out into the middle of 
the road, flourishing his stick to command attention. 
He nodded to the farmer, who, hastily taking leave, 
rode on alone. 

“Fine day, Wilson !” hecried ; “been to market ?” 
then without pause— “ A word with you, Douglas ; 
Lady Christina told me I should catch you here, 
you know. Been to the house and found you out, 
so I said I would come and meet you.” 

“Won't it wait?” 

“No, that it won’t. It’s serious, you know, 
serious——” 

“So bad as that?” said Mr. Douglas, looking 
down on the dusty, dishevelled little man with a 
humorous smile; “then perhaps I’d better dis- 
mount ; I feel that Othello’s back gives me an undue 
advantage. If you grow too serious, for instance, I 
might give him a touch of the spurs and disappear.” 

He got down a little stiffly. “There now, Sir 
Peter, I am at your mercy, and you needn’t fear 
that I shall run away ; unfortunately I am not so 
agile as I was, and I can’t mount without the block.” 

Sir Peter, his neck stretched out till the old 
white hat was in danger of falling off his head, sent 
an exploring look along the road. It was empty 
but for the two riders, who seemed in no haste to 
join their elders. 

“Come away, come away,” he cried with nervous 
haste. “This way; can’t you get that big brute of 
yours to step out a little faster? Dear me, I didn’t 
mean you to make it prance!” He whipped ner- 
vously aside. 

“T will impress on Othello the gravity of the 
occasion ; he will be on his best behaviour.” 

“ Well, it’s a very serious matter, Douglas ; very 
serious. It’s my duty——” Francis Douglas gave 
a faintly perceptible shrug and resigned himself. 
When Sir Peter began, “It is my duty——” one 
knew what was to follow. 


Decima’s observant blue eyes had not failed to 
notice this encounter. Archie’s light grey ones hac 
no glances to spare. 

“ Archie,” she said presently, “do you see Sir 
Peter walking on in front with papa?” 

He turned his head and gave a careless glance. 

“Oh,” he said, “Sir Peter’s always turning up. 
I don’t think he has let me alone for a single day 
these last five weeks. I wonder what he will do 
when I am gone—unless he takes to scolding Bruce 
and managing his business for him.” 

“In the meantime he is scolding papa, and when 
we arrive at the door it will be your turn and mine.” 

“Let us give him the slip, then. Let us go 
round by the stables. We can dismount and be 
off before he can catch us.” 

Thus it was that for the moment Sir Peter was 
baffled in his desire to convince Decima that she 
had been a very foolish girl, and to persuade her to 
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return to the path of wisdom. Whether he had 
convinced Francis Douglas remained a moot point. 
Mr. Douglas smiled a good deal and stroked his 
moustache, but he said little. 

“Tf it weren’t for Bruce, I might have stopped 
for dinner,” said Archie, rather disconsolately, as the 
pair were slipping through the shrubbery, Decima 
holding up her habit and stepping lightly over the 
sere leaves of last year. “ He is coming to-night 
to stop for a day or two as my guest—or I suppose 
I should put it that I’m there on sufferance as his 
guest. But that only makes it more difficult to 
leave him.” 

“Yes, it makes it more difficult,” she assented 
gravely. “ But, on the other hand, if you had been 
able to stay, there would have been Sir Peter. He 
has only to catch the remotest glimpse of you—I 
wish your suit hadn’t been quite so light—to make 
up his mind to offer us his company and his advice 
at dinner.” 

“T am likely enough to have that pleasure thrust 
upon me whether I go or stay,” said Archie, still 
gloomily. “The moment he hears that Bruce is 
at the castle he is sure to turn up—and when did 
anything happen that Sir Peter did not hear of it ?” 

“Sir Peter and Mr. Bruce,” mused Decima, 
“what a most incongruous combination! I should 
like to see the meeting. I should think it would 
amuse you very much, Archie.” 

“You can be very philosophical over it,” he said 
reproachfully. 

“Yes,” she answered demurely, “I am practising 
stoicism. I perceive that I shall need a good 
stock of it when you are gone, because Sir Peter 
will be left, you see !” 


One result of the baronet’s visit he could not 
have anticipated. 

When Archie had reluctantly torn himself away, 
Decima returned to the house and slipped up a 
back staircase used by the servants ; she could 
hear Sir Peter’s murmured remonstrance ascending 
from the library as she paused on the upper cor- 
ridor ; but she felt secure from his pursuit here. 
A swing-door covered with red baize cut the 
school-room premises off from the wing of disused 
bedreoms, attics, and servants’ quarters, and Decima 
pushing it open let it fall noiselessly behind her. 

The faint clatter of cups and saucers met her 
ears, and as she opened the door an odour of fried 
fish came out to greet her. The school-room tea was 
a substantial meal, and the young Douglases were 
so busy satisfying the demands of their healthy 
appetites that for the moment their tongues found 
no other employment. But when Decima entered 
there was an immediate cessation. Miss MacMurdo 
looked at her short-sightedly from behind her array 
of tea-cups, and half rose ; the girls laid down their 
knives and forks and stared. It was only Janet, 
the irrepressible Janet, who spoke out. 

“What is it, Duo?” she cried. “I know you 
have something to tell us.” 

“Yes,” said Decima, inwardly thanking her sister 
for making the way easy, “ I have something to tell 
you, but you needn’t stop eating.” She smileda little 
nervously under the gaze of so many inquisitive 
eyes. “I came on purpose to tell you——” 


She advanced a step and slowly drew the riding 
gauntlet from her slim left hand. On the third 
finger sparkled an old-fashioned diamond ring ; the 
stones, which were of very fine lustre, set in silver. 
“IT suppose you all know what this means ?”—she 
held up her hand. “It is a token of a promise I 
have just made.” She was rather pale, but she 
smiled cheerfully. ‘“ Archie Jardine put it there.” 

Elizabeth, who had been leaning forward, her 
great blue eyes wide and full of a curious wonder 
and interest, fell back in her seat with a half dis- 
dainful “Oh !” 

“Archie?” said Mary, incredulously, “ just 
Archie—why, we’ve known him always!” A lover 
to be worth the name in her mind was a mysterious 
stranger who came prancing out of the unknown ; 
it was left to Janet to jump up and fling her arms 
round Decima with an impulsive hug. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, I’m so glad!” she cried. 
“ Archie is the very nicest person we know ; he is 
just an old darling! I used to think perhaps I 
would marry him when I grew up, but it doesn’t 
matter so long as we keep him in the family. I'll 
make him let me drive now! But ”—her radiant 
face fell—* he'll be going to take you away” 

“No,” said Decima, gently freeing herself ; 
“we are going to wait till he makes his fortune 
and comes home again. So you may expect to 
keep me for a long time ; perhaps till I am quite 
old.” 

“‘T shouldn’t like that,” said Elizabeth. “I shan’t 
wait till I am old.” 

But Miss MacMurdo, who had been somewhat 
stunned by the suddenness of the announcement, 
now recovered her authority. 

“Janet, come back to your seat, if you please,” 
she said. “Elizabeth, you are poking out your 
chin; and, my dear, it isn’t ladylike ”—Miss 
MacMurdo coughed—“ to say what you would do 
or not do before a 

“Yes, she may wait til she’s asked!” cried 
Janet. “Archie would never have had her.” 

It was now Janet’s turn to be reproved. Miss 
MacMurdo was shocked. She felt that the whole 
subject was a little improper ; it would have been 
better for Miss Decima to tell her in private ; but 
when the reins were once more within her grasp, 
and the girls reduced to silence, she turned to 
Decima and made a neat little speech in which the 
kindness peeped out in spite of the primness. 

Decima went up and kissed the governess’s 
sallow cheek, where time had worn a deep hollow, 
and nodding to the others made her escape. 

She breathed again freely when the red baize 
door fell silently behind her. The disused nursery 
was close at hand. It was a favourite haunt of 
hers, this pantheon of dead dolls and broken play- 
things, and she went to it now as to a refuge. She 
knelt down on the low window-seat, the paint 
of which was scratched and worn by the restless 
tread of many little feet ; but a mist was before her 
eyes and hid from her the shrubbery and long 
expanse of the kitchen garden beyond. 

“T am glad—I am glad I did it,” she said, one 
hand clutching at the window-bar; “I am glad 
I told them. It makes it sure, quite sure. And I 
do care for him : I can’t go back now.” 
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AN ALGERIAN ARAB, 


‘TO pass from port to port in sunshine: to be 
long hours on deck gazing into a cloudless sky, 
and listening to the rattle of the windlass and 

the shrill slang of French boatmen : to awake each 

morning to a new round of sea and sky and windlass 

and argot : to have, as the only saloon passenger, a 

four-berth cabin and a steward and the sixth of a 

chef to oneself—such experiences as these might 

well make a passage from Tangier to Algiers in a 

coasting steamer one delightful to remember. I 

came to know the crew by sight. I talked French, 

or what I called French, to the officers. At Ne- 
mours I ran ashore and saw a wedding ; and saw 

a more wonderful sight still, a Jewish dandy. He 

was swaggering up and down the village promenade 

with a long gold-knobbed stick in his hand, and 

a white camlet cloak floating in the mode of 

Mercutio from his shoulders. Wearing a tiny fez on 

his oiled locks, with silk breeches baggy behind, 

pearl-grey silk stockings, and varnished pumps, he 
was, I need scarcely add, an offensive object ; and 
only less brilliant to the eye than a curiosity upon 
which I chanced next day, We were lying off 


Mostaganem then, and two of the men were fishing. 
One of these came up to me with a bucket on his 
arm. 

“Have you seen the Republican fish, sir?” he 
asked, a sly look in his eye. 

“No,” I replied, guessing that there was fun on 
foot. 

“See there!” said he, and dexterously drew 
from the bucket a slender fish as long as the hand. 
A serrated band of vivid scarlet ran down each side 
of it. Above this the back was of emerald green ; 
the under part was of a lovely blue merging into 
purple. It was the most brilliant fish I had ever 
seen, and I admired it greatly. “But why the 
Republican fish?” I asked. 

“See there! see there !” 
the twinkle in his eye. 

Accordingly I looked more closely, and saw 
that the three first spines of the dorsal fin were 
respectively white, blue, and red, and formed the 
tricolour. 

“Ha! ha! the Republican fish!” cried the 
sailors who had crowded about us, pleased in the 


he repeated, still with 
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simple sailor fashion with the quaint conceit ; “ but 
cooks call it the gired/e.” 


Oran was the only large place at which we 
touched. Starting from a spacious harbour, the 
white town presses upwards through a narrow gorge 
between hills, and then boldly scales the steep bluff 
to the left, until it culminates in a citadel, encircled 
by terraced gardens shaded by palm-trees. Here, 
the busy wharves and blue Mediterranean at our 
feet, I heard the military band play the “ Blue 
Danube” and “La Mascotte.” Oran is only six 
hours’ steaming from Carthagena in Spain, and has a 
great future before it. Though its population con- 
sists largely of Spaniards, it is essentially a French 
town, gay and well-built, the air of its streets crisp 
with jest and laughter. A French town in Africa, 
and very hot. 

When an Englishman talks of his Indian Empire, 
a Frenchman’s first instinct I think is to mention 
Napoleon the Great; his second to speak, with 
tongue which lingers fondly on the syllables, of 
Algérie. So it seems natural that an English tra- 
veller in Algeria should cast a critical eye about 
him ; should be jealous of his own reputation as a 
colonist, and think nothing more worthy of note 
than the dealings of the Frenchman with the 
Arabs. While staying at a hotel in the interior, I 
walked out one Sunday afternoon with an English 
friend and two Frenchmen, the latter the sons of 
our excellent landlord. We stood awhile on a hill 
looking over a great extent of picturesque country, 
and the view prompted me to ask, “ Have you no 
trouble with the natives about here, Monsieur 
.——— ” 

“None whatever now,” replied the elder of the 
young men. “At one time we had. But I soon 
put a stop to their tricks.” 

“How did you manage that?” I asked, looking 
at him with interest and some admiration. For 
although we were only about sixty miles from the 
coast, the district about us was rugged in the 
extreme, here rising into mountains, there sinking 
abruptly into defiles and wooded bottoms. A 
dozen bands of robbers might have lurked unseen 
within a league of us. 

“ How?” he repeated blithely.“ Well, they used 
io sneak into the garden at night, and steal the 
melons, you see. So I lay in ambush a couple of 
nights, and shot two. After that there was an end 
of it. 

“Did you hurt them?” I asked, somewhat 
startled. 

“Killed them,” he answered laconically. He 
might have been referring to rabbits. 

“But,” I said—I could scarcely believe that 
the young fellow was in earnest—‘“did you not 
suffer for it? Was there no inquiry or dis- 
turbance ?” 

“Oh, no. We dug a hvie at the back—do you 
see there, by the eucalypti ?—and put them in, and ” 
—throwing the stump of his cigar into the bushes 
with inimitable carelessness--“cest fini, Monsieur!” 

His manner of avowing the act was so cold- 
blooded, so brutal, that I tingled with indignation ; 
and looking at my fellow-countryman saw that the 
colour had risen to his cheek also. “But did not 


their friends resent it?” I said. And I do not 
think that my tone was the most friendly in the 
world. 

“They had one or two pot-shots at me,” he 
replied casually, “and then we made the place too 
hot for them. They were a set of poachers— 
vauriens |” 

I said no mere, but walking back I paired off 
with my English friend: and our eyes being now 
opened, we marked with suspicion a thing which 
earlier had pleased us much. I mean the assiduity 
with which all the Arabs whom we met bade us 
good day. We waited for our companions. “ How 
is this?” I asked “Every native whom we have 
met has said, ‘ Bon jour.’” 

“They had better,” answered the younger 
Frenchman. “If I met an Arab and he had not 
the politeness to do so, I would pretty soon of 

“Well?” I asked, although I could interpret 
his pause, “ what should you do?” 

“T should catch him a good blow with my 
stick.” 

I believed him ; for I had seen many examples 
of genuine French politeness before. In Bordeaux 
when Madame entered the crowded tramcar I had 
seen Monsieur remove his hat, and flourish his 
hands and charm Madame with a desolated smile 
—and keep his seat. In the Pyrenees I had seen 
Madame leaning on the plough, and Monsieur on 
the gate. And as for Madame at the pigeon-hole 
of the ticket-office, I had seen Monsieur tread 
upon her pretty little toes quite @ 7A//emand from 
one end of France to the other. But it was re- 
served for the Algerian Frenchman to exalt his 
native politeness to its true place—at the stick’s 
end, and make it quite clear to me that his nation 
have indeed much good-breeding, but no good- 
nature. 





He is a sad, grave man this Arab of Algeria. 
Grave, I think, by nature ; otherwise he could not, 
being such as he is, pass smiieless by the French 
dandies and Parisian young ladies who throng the 
Rue Babazoun in Algiers during the shopping 
hour, or crowd the pavement of the Rue de la 
République towards sunset. And sad I fancy, by 
reason of the hustling he has to bear. I once 
spent a day in a Government mail-cart, driving 
from Maillot to Bougie, a distance of sixty miles. 
Much of the country through which we passed 
was flat and uninteresting, and the thing which 
struck me most by the way was the ludicrous 
anxiety to give place to us which natives of every 
class evinced. ‘The road was ours, the sole and 
separate property of the driver of the Republican 
mail, who carried, in virtue of his office, a whip 
with a tricolour stock. When we came in sight of 
a troop of laden mules, a tempest of cries would 
arise. A dozen muleteers would in a moment be 
at their animals’ heads, pulling frantically this way 
and that : or, failing to lead them aside by blows 
or tugs of the bridle, the men would brace them- 
selves in the last resort against the beasts’ flanks, 
and fairly shove them from the road. It was the 
same with the strings of camels we sometimes met, 
save that the drivers of these were not so closely 
pressed for time, our horses often refusing to pass 
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their ugly kinsfolk except under persuasion and 
the whip. During the day we overtook a sheikh, a 
man well-dressed and wearing long brown boots— 
a notable point, as the Arabs more often go slip- 
shod or barefoot. His wife, veiled and muffled, 
and several attendants were with him. But he too 
drew aside off the road, and scowled at us as we 
whirled by him in a cloud of dust. Nor is it only 
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He is proud of his creed. He glories in ac- 
knowledging his Creator publicly and openly, and 
in doing it at the most inconvenient seasons. He 
is never so stiffmecked as when he bows humbly 
before heaven with his face to the sacred places. 
Travelling in a huge old fashioned diligence between 
Kerata, the head of the Chabet-el-Akhra pass, and 
Setif, we stayed to change horses about sunset 
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STREET IN ALGIERS. (froma photograph.) 


on the highway that the Arabs have to give place. 
At the railway booking-offices, and at the steam- 
boat piers, they stand apart until their betters are 
served ; and ‘the Frankish dogs walk uninvited 
through the mosques of the true believer. 


Nor is it his sober gloom alone that marks the 


Arab as a man widely differing from his French 
conquerors. He is an essentially religious man. 


near a small Mahommedan shrine. On the 
banquette of the coach were half a dozen Arabs, 
and these, getting nimbly down, hastened to say 
their evening prayers at this favourable spot. 
Standing motionless, their hands upon their breasts, 
and their tall white-robed figures relieved against a 
dreary brown landscape, they formed a group which 
delighted at once the eye and the fancy. Presently 
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they prostrated themselves, caring nothing for our 
curious glances or the tasteless ribaldry of some 
French commercial travellers who filled the coupé. 
But worse was to come. Our stay at the place 
was one of minutes only. The horses were brought 
out and the traces fastened ; and still the Arabs 
were praying. The driver screamed and cracked 
his whip, the travellers swore and shouted “ 4//ons /” 
The post-master remonstrated in shrill Arabic. 
Even two or three stones were at last flung, but 
without aim, in that direction. Still the Arabs, 
their beads not yet told, prayed on with deaf ears, 
about which the storm raged in vain. The 
heavens might fall—in other words, the coach 
might go without them—but Allah should be 
served. 

The moment, however, which saw the prayers 
completed saw a wonderful change in their bear- 
ing. Great bearded men as they were, they came 
scampering back to us like whipped hounds. With 
humble gestures they begged us from afar to wait 
for them, and scrambled up at last with a reckless 
haste which deprecated the wrath even of our 
driver. I do not know which I felt more strongly : 
admiration of their simple steadfastness in their 
duty, or pity for them in their abject condition. 


The Algerian landscape is not all brown or 
dreary. In this respect it contrasts favourably with 
Spain or Morocco. Near the capital in particulaz 
there is a wealth of leafy shade and verdure, of 
acacias and eucalypti clothing ridge and valley 
and climbing high upon the hills, which is most 
pleasant to eyes weary of Mediterranean blue and 
rock brown. In the interior French or English 
enterprise is at work breaking up huge tracts with 
the steam-plough and planting them with the vine ; 
the ravages of the phylloxera in France and Spain 
rendering this culture most profitable. Already 
great quantities of wine—and quantities increasing 
by leaps and bounds with each year—leave the 
ports of Arzew and Oran and Algiers for France : 
there, I dare say, to be turned into Bordeaux and 
Burgundy for the English market. That Algeria 
is likely to be in the future not only the play- 
ground of Europe, but one of its vineyards also, is 
a fact scarcely brought home to us yet. 

With all this the traveller in the interior is 
impressed with a sense of vast solitude about 
him. Though Algeria is a comparatively narrow 
strip of country between the sea and the Sahara, 
it is still to the eye a large land; a land full 
of distances, of swelling mountains, and wide 
plains, and bold features. The French settlers 
are few, the Arabs not many. From the top of 
the Zakker, a mountain about 5,000 feet high, and 
situate near the hotel and baths of Hammam 
R'Irha, I was able to overlook a wide extent of 
characteristic country, of which not more than 
one-twentieth seemed to be under cultivation. 
To the north, as far as the eye could reach 
through air irradiated by African sunlight, huge 
hills were jumbled together in monstrous confu- 
sion. Below me on the south was a perfectly 
flat plain, through which a gleaming ribbon 
of silver meandered. On the west rose lofty 
mountains that, capped with snow, seemed almost 


at my elbow, though an immense valley really 
separated me from them. To the east the pros- 
pect, reaching wellnigh to Algiers and the sea, was 
more varied and less wild. But althougha French 
village and the hotel dotted the foreground on this 
side, and the town of Milianah lay in the plain, the 
feeling of solitude which I drew in from the view 
far exceeded anything which I have experienced 
at similar heights elsewhere. A little snow lay on 
the top of the Zakker—the month was March— 
but its flanks, here park-like and shaded by trees, 
there clothed in deep underwood, wore the green of 
an English June. 

On descending I sought a cup of coffee at the 
foot of the hill in what is called an Arab café. It 
was merely a hovel not six feet high at the ridge-pole, 
built of turfs, with a clay floor, and for all furniture 
a few pots and pans. A dozen Arabs squatting on 
the floor almost filled it, and I should have retired 
but that the doorway, being only three feet high, 
made it hard to do this with dignity. So I too 
squatted down on the ground and called for a cup 
of coffee, which was promptly handed to me. 
The coffee was good, although the cup, to judge 
from its appearance, had served several generations 
and never known washing. But I have still a 
vivid and pleasant recollection of the true Arab 
hospitality which the company showed to me. 
This café was a wayside house about fifteen miles 
from Milianah ; the charge for the coffee was one 
halfpenny per cup. 


AN AFRICAN MONASTERY. 


While I was at Algiers I went to see two religious 
houses which much interested me. The first was 
a Trappist monastery about ten miles from the 
city. It stands by the roadside, a congeries of 
buildings and outbuildings in the centre of a 
dull plain, and plays the parts at one and the 
same time of a hospice, a mission, an agri- 
cultural school, and a wine chateau. ‘The esta- 
blishment consists of one hundred monks and 
two hundred servants. Every wayfarer who 
chooses to apply at the door receives a simple but 
good meal free of charge ; and also, I believe, a 
lodging for the night if necessary. At the usual 
hours the offices are read in the monastery church, 
and the monks also serve a village church outside. 
But it is their work in the fields which wins for 
them an unsought notoriety. To plant trees, and 
particularly such as may tend to improve the 
climate ; to cultivate the vine, and make wine ; to 
distil rose-water ; to bring ever more and more of 
the dry sandy soil under the plough; to breed 
cattle, and teach men that it is profitable to treat 
them kindly ; to wage an unceasing battle against 
the encroaching desert, and native sloth and 
ignorance, these are the tasks which seem to me 
to ennoble and humanise this one phase of 
monastic life. The fathers wear a brown habit 


and cowl, and themselves superintend and take 

part in the field work. They conform to the rule 

of silence, which is enjoined by the texts that deck 

their walls ; but rough and simple as is their life, it 

is not without beauty, as it certainly is not without 

utility. An inner court in which they walk and 
7 
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meditate is a mass of orange trees, the cool dark 
green of the foliage aglow here and there with 
golden fruit ; while the sound of falling water not 
far off, and a cloud of pigeons that alight fearlessly 
upon the bowed shoulders of the fathers, or strut 
to and fro from grave prior to bustling sub-prior, 
afford a glimpse of the brighter side of this 
life, and lead the thoughts away from the gloomy 
dormitory, in which a kind of huge framework, 
occupying the middle of the room, is divided into a 
number of pens or stalls like those in a stable. 
These cells are six feet long by four wide, and a 
bench with a mattress and blanket is the sole 
furniture of each. 

But if the monks live hardly themselves, they 
take good care of their beasts. I found the cattle 
up to their knees in clean straw, and showing 
by a hundred queer signs an affection for their 
owners. The rabbits, the pigeons, the fowls, all 
were of the best breeds, and all in such good 
condition and so marvellously tame that one could 
not wonder at the pride which the monastery takes 
in them. When many casks of wine had been ex- 
hibited—some seemed as large as the Nuremberg 
tun—I was taken by the pantler to a small room 
where bread and cheese, figs, raisins, and oranges 
fresh from the tree were laid out together with 
a bottle of wine ; and I was pressed to make a 
good meal. I had come on foot and was shabby 
and dusty. When I asked for the alms-box, that I 
might leave a trifle, the good father briskly dis- 
suaded me. It was not at all necessary, he said ; 
and it only needed this, and the old man’s kindly 
efforts to convert me to his faith, efforts not thrust 
upon me, but put forth with a naive simplicity, to 
send me back over many dusty miles of road with 
a warm corner of my heart at the service of the 
Trappist monastery. 

Only the orange trees and the sound of falling 
water could connect such a house with the 
Mahommedan mosque which I visited next day. 
Picture a group of stufted buildings, clumsy in 
form and glaring with whitewash. Crown them 
with a low dome and two or three cupolas irre- 
gularly placed. Let there be few windows, and 
those very small, but decorate the horse-shoe arch 
of the doorway with fretted arabesques in stone or 
stucco. Then let a slender tower, a copy in 
miniature of the Giralda at Seville, rise at one 
corner, and so you have before you the exterior 
of an Algerian mosque. ‘Take off your shoes, and 
you may do that which in Tunis would cause a 
riot, and in Tetuan might cost a life—enter. 
Within, one half is a courtyard open to the sky, 
and paved with spotless painted tiles, with a 
fountain in the middle, and perhaps some orange 
trees round it. About three sides runs a portico or 
cloister, wherein men sit or lie looking sleepily out 
into the sunlight. Pass under this, and you are in 
acool, spacious, dimly lit room, with a rather low roof 
supported by many Moorish arches springing from a 
double row of pillars. About the base of these 
matting is festooned, and the floor is carpeted. A 
low wooden gallery runs along one side, and there 
are further, a pulpit and wide rostrum, both of 
painted and sweet-scented wood ; but there are 
no seats for the worshippers. At one end the 


“ Mihrab,” a niche in the wall, answers to our 
east-end. Men, revelling it would seem in the 
perfect cleanliness of the place, lie about in queer 
postures and queer places, here recumbent against 
the wall with the head covered by a fold of the 
robe, there seated cross-legged with the head bent 
upon the breast, and there again leaning back 
against a pillar, with the eyes shut in sleep or 
meditation. Carrying my shoes, as is the custom, 
I moved reverently through the cool stillness, 
catching glimpses of the sunny courtyard, and 
hearing faintly the shrill voices of children at play 
outside. But, go as reverently as I might, I was 
an intruder. Stealthy glances cast at me betrayed 
distaste ; and even after I had distributed a few 
pence at the door I felt somewhat ashamed of my 
curiosity—felt that the French would be playing a 
more wise and more generous part if they altogether 
forbad Christians to enter the mosques. 


THE CITY OF CONSTANTINE. 


Of the towns which I visited I found Constan- 
tine the most interesting. Its position is unique. 
Placed on a rock, and almost encircled by a gorge 
or chasm of volcanic origin, it is joined to the 
hills round it by a mere bridge of land. The inner 
wall of this natural moat is frightfully precipitous, 
in one place falling in a plumb-line from the base 
of the citadel, and being in another overhung by 
tanners’ outbuildings, and old houses that threaten 
each instant to topple over into the depths. The 
outer face of the chasm is frequently as steep, 
while at the bottom a torrent, now boiling through 
a narrow cleft, now thundering over a ledge of 
rock, or rambling through ways underground, adds 
to the horror of the place. It scarcely needs the 
falcons or kites—they are of a fawn or dove colour 
—which are to be seen eddying to and fro in the 
abyss, or the ghastly tradition which marks the 
exact spot where hundreds of Arabs threw them- 
selves down headlong on the capture of the city 
— it scarcely needs these things to impress upon a 
traveller's memory the grim aspect of Constantine, 
whether it has been his lot to see it under a 
lowering sky, or in the hot glare of a Southern 
noon. 

It is an old, old city. A site so easy of defence 
could never when once discovered want tenants. 
It was already an ancient city, grey and sun-' 
withered no doubt, when it was destroyed and 
rebuilt in the time of the Emperor Constantine, 
fifteen hundred years ago. The stones of which 
its present walls are built bear the marks of the 
Roman graving-tools. The one artificial bridge 
which spans the gorge is Roman in its mass and 
foundations, presenting the appearance of one 
bridge thrown on arches over another. Latin 
inscriptions, telling of proconsuls and prefects and 
emperors, abound. 

And what the city was in those old days it is 
now. It sits alone among the hills, as might one 
of the native falcons, with eyes always bent upon 
the desert, and the far oases of palm trees which 
stretch beyond Batna and Biskrah : scenting and 
watching for danger. What the Forth and Stirling 
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were to the wild Highland men—a bridle—that is 
Constantine to the desert tribes. It is the great 
outpost of the French in the south-east. 

I was able at one point, where the gorge 
debouches upon a wider valley, to descend into 
it, and examined a very curious aqueduct which 
runs at a level of some feet above the stream, con- 
veying water from a higher point through a narrow 
passage or tunnel cut in the rock. Windows look 
out from this gloomy waterway upon the gorge and 
the natural stream flowing below, exactly as the 
casemates at Gibraltar look out upon the sea. The 
water in the channel was about four feet deep and 
six wide ; the current gentle. At present it may 
feed a well, but its original purpose I could not 
learn. I imagined that a staircase or shaft might 
exist, piercing the rock from summit to base— 
several hundred feet—and furnishing a commu- 
nication between the citadel and this tiny Styx, 
which is directly below it. 

On one slope of the narrow mound which I have 
mentioned as forming at once a natural bridge, and 
the only point at which the town is assailable —on 
this slope where it leads down to the mouth of the 
ravine, is a native market. A hundred tiny booths 
are huddled together at the base of the town wall, 
so as to form a couple of streets at right angles to 
one another. In these booths the poorest nativ 
goods are sold, and round them encamp the wander 
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ing Arabs who pass the town. Before one booth ® 
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scraps of meat threaded on w 
hot trays, while inside a half- 
paring fresh supplies. Next do eetmeats are 
being sold, or dates or olives. te, rough 
work in metals is going forward with much clangour, 
and hard by.a leather-seller, not a whit disturbed 
by the noise, is reclining on his elbow in the 
Roman fashion, regarding us as we pass with sleepy 
curiosity. In company with a friend I visited this 
market one night about ten, and went into a little 
café of the meanest kind. A man was lying down 
at the back of the room, smoking opium. He 
seemed already bemused by the drug. A sharp 
little boy was learning to read. Two men were 
playing at cards, using those uncouth Spanish cards 
which have for suits swords, daggers, and some 
forms like carrots and spades. Otherwise the 
place was quiet and empty. We were civilly re- 
ceived, and having taken some coffee retired to 
the Hétel d’Orient to bed, our thirst for adven- 
tures unsated. 

In a particular quarter within the walls the 
Jews live, and visiting this on Saturday afternoon 
I found them sitting on their door-steps, or 
standing in groups outside their houses, decked in 
The women had their 
heads uncovered, and their arms and necks bare. 
Their dresses, very full in make, were of silks 
of the brightest hues, such as orange, green, and 
pink. Their plump, very plump, arms and necks 
were laden with gorgeous bracelets and necklaces, 
of showy make and pattern. Even the children 
were bedizened in the same way, and the effect, 
as they sat or stood in the garish light of day, 
Was very strange. Withal they seemed a good- 
tempered race, repaying our looks of amusement 
with ready smiles and laughter. We in England 












have no idea of the extent to which the trade of 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis is in the hands of the 
Jews, or of the imposing figure they make in the 
census returns of those countries. Possibly we 
have more reason than we commonly wot of to be 





A JEWESS OF ALGIERS. 


thankful to that Edward who for a time checked 
e busy race in England. 

Adventures are not always, even to those who 
them. It is the ludicrous which more often 
happens.*. Travelling one night by coach I laid 
my walking-stick behind me on the danguette. 
We stayed af'an inn to sup,and in the meantime 
the mass of luggage which créwded the rear of the 
coach, and had threatened to overwhelm us, was 
taken down and readjusted—a business of half an 
hour. During supper I miade up my mind to stay 
the night wheregk: was, and walk on—to Maillot, I 
think it was—next day. To recover my pack was 
an easy task, but where was my walking-stick ? 
The sad truth soon came hometo me. The guard 
had overlooked it ; and now some tons of luggage 
roped and strapped lay above it. More, the coach 
was about to leave. In a voice of despair I ex- 
claimed, “Stay !” and clutched the guard by the 
sleeve. “You have my walking-stick.” 

He glanced at the mountain of luggage. “It is 
a pity, sir,” he said. “ But—” and he shrugged 
his shoulders as if the case explained itself, and 
prepared tomount. The ordinary stick of Algeria 
is not an expensive article, and he was not going 
to put himself out for one. 

“But you shall not go, and take my walking- 
stick !” I cried. “Youshall not ! I have travelled 
with it two—three thousand miles. It is of great 
value to me. Of enormous value !” 

“Tt is of value?” he said in a new tone, as 
he stepped down again, amid the murmurs of his 
passengers. 

“Of enormous value!”I cried stoutly. “To 
me !” 

“No doubt the knob of Monsieur’s stick is of 
gold?” he asked with interest. 

I was tempted to explain, by way of testing his 
cupidity, that it was of cedar-wood, encrusted with 
precious stones, when it occurred to me that ata 


g2 THE LAND OF THE CORSAIRS. 


later period I might have some difficulty in identi- 
fying it if I told stories. So I lowered my tone. 
“No; it is of oak—of English oak,” I said as 
impressively as I could, “ with a cap of silver.” 

“ But of value to Monsieur; ” 

“Of enormous value !” I replied, expanding my 
arms. “I value it at two hundred francs, and I 
shall hold your company liable if it be lost.” This 
caused a sensation. ‘The driver, a sallow half- 
breed, his head muffled in a fur cap and a huge 
yellow handkerchief, looked stupidly down at me. 
The landlady and the knot of villagers drew closer, 
and peered at the shabby Englishman who spoke 


WARM SPRINGS IN ALGERIA, 


so recklessly to “officials,’ and dared thus to 
challenge a bureau. The horses tossed their 
heads and jingled their harness, and the lamps 
flickered. As for the guard, he was at his wits’ end 
between the riotous cries of “ A//ons/” from the 
coupé and my scolding. He knew that though 
some Englishmen are shabby, all are rich and all 
are mad ; and so he was uncertain of his ground. 
“T will leave it at Monsieur’s hotel at Setif,” he said 
at last. 

“On your honour ?” 

“ Assuredly !” 

And with that I had to be content. And sure 
enough at Setif a week later I found the stick await- 
ing me. But I would fain have seen the guard’s 


wrath and chagrin when he discovered that all this 
trouble had been raised over a scrubby oak limb, 
bruised and travel-stained, and with about as much 
silver on its knob as might form a thin sixpence. 
No doubt it confirmed hiin in his settled idea of 
the madness of the islanders. But I got my stick 
back again. 


Jet me do the French justice in one respect. 
They can make roads. They seem to have in. 
herited with the Roman love of the art the Roman 
skill in its pursuit, and the greater the difficulty 
with which they have to contend, the more perfect 





is their success in overcoming it. The 
walker in the Pyrenees sees with astonish- 
ment roads which rise by zigzag after 
zigzag—“lacets” is the equally expressive 
French word—up the precipitous face of 
a mountain, to pass at length over a co! 
four, five, or six thousand feet above the 
sea. He meets with such a road not once 
or twice, but daily ; and learns in the end 
that he gains little by adopting the sug- 
gestion which is frequently appended in 
the guide-book, that “es piétous peuvent 
abréger”—that pedestrians can make a 
short cut if they please. 

For this gift of making roads the French have 
found ample scope in Algeria. The road which 
traverses the Chabet-el-Akhra pass is one of their 
masterpieces. This pass, one of the wildest on 
the Mediterranean coast, is a long rift between 
mountain walls from two to four thousand feet 
high—a rift so narrow that in many places the 
furious torrent which descends through it fills it 
from wall to wall. The engineers have been forced 
to adopt two plans. In some places they have 
conducted the road along the clear face of the cliff, 
and actually over the stream, upon a series of 
brackets or corbels let into the rock. In other 
parts they have found this impracticable, and have 
been obliged to carry the road through a tunnel or 
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covered passage in the one or other wall, windows 
which look out upon the torrent affording a degree 
of light. I walked through the pass by moonlight 
and alone, obtaining a bed at Kerata; and the 
perfect security with which I could thus travel 
through a part of the country not long conquered, 
in a district rugged and thinly inhabited, inclines 
me to do honour to the French in another matter. 
Their police system, though it may here and there 
press tyrannically on the people, and smack too 
much of the Bureau Arabe, is still excellent. Al- 
geria, diverse as is its scenery, and manifold as 
are its peoples, Arab, Kabyle, or Jewish, is as safe 
a field of travel as Scotland, and as a home far 
more secure than Ireland. ‘There may be monkeys 
in the glens, and even jackals, hyzenas, and lions — 
though I did not meet one, my discoveries being 
limited to the harmless tortoise—but there are no 
brigands. 

At Hammam Mesquoutine, about nine miles from 
Guelmah, are some boiling springs, which have 
gained much in interest through the destruction of 
the “ Terraces” in New Zealand. The Hammam 
Mesquoutine springs and their surroundings are 
a copy in miniature of those terraces, and were 
created by similar volcanic agencies. The water, 
bubbling up at boiling heat and _ indescribably 
clear, overflows the wells, and masked by clouds 
of steam pours over a series of wide shallow ledges 
—i.e. terraces—which are of so perfectly pure a 
whiteness, owing to the deposit of sediment, that a 
date pencilled upon the surface in 1881 astonishes 
by its sharply cut blackness in 1886; the reason 
being, I fancy, that the water coats the marks with 
a transparent film, which preserves them as under 
glass. At'the foot of the ledges, the water, still at 
a high temperature and still giving off steam, forms 
a pool, and from this passes away in a lukewarm 
stream, which contains fish of a rare species. 

In the rear of the wells are a score of fantastic 
pillars, some ten feet high, which were once the 
outlets of the water. The latter, as it overflows, 
deposits a rim about its source. This rim rises 
little by little above the surrounding surface, until 
the water fails to reach the lip, and deserting that 
passage breaks through the thin earth crust in 
another place. The eye could scarcely light upon 
a more fairy-like scene than is presented by the 
view from below of these dazzling terraces, half veiled 
in clouds of steam, through which the noonday 
sun here and there pierces, producing weird and 
unlooked-for effects. The smell of sulphur loads 
the air, the water having a high curative value. 
Hard by is a hotel, built upon the pavilion system, 
a large garden being surrounded by detached 
cottages for the use of invalids. The people living 
near do all their cooking in the wells, some of 
which are surrounded by a heap of egg shells, 
potato parings, and fowls’ feathers. Wishing to 
learn if the water were really as hot as it appeared 
to be, I offered to give an Arab who was parboiling 
his leg in a rill which flowed from one of the wells, 
two francs if he would dip the limb into the well 
itself. “Not for twenty francs, sir!” was his 
energetic answer, “I am not such a fool.” And 


I felt no call to give him an example of British 
hardihood in my own person, 


A STRANGE SECT OF DERVISHES. 


At Bone, in the extreme east of Algeria, I was 
present at a celebration of the rites of the Aissa- 
ouie sect. They are Mahommedans, who hold 
the peculiar tenet that they are gifted by faith with 
supernatural endurance, and are so placed above 
pain. They somewhat resemble the dancing 
dervishes of Constantinople. I had the advantage 
of hearing the opinion of them expressed by a 
skilled physician who accompanied me ; and al- 
though their feats have been before described, my 
experiences may still interest, the more as, in all 
likelihood, the Bureau Arabe will shortly forbid 
these orgies. 

The performance, which began about eight 
o'clock in the evening, took place in a house 
abutting on one of the narrow alleys of the Arab 
quarter. At one end of a large room we found a 
dozen or eighteen natives sitting on the floor, and 
busy beating or blowing uncouth instruments, of 
which some were like the Italian bagpipes, but 
more were grotesquely shaped clay or wooden 
vessels, with parchment stretched across the open- 
ings. The room was lighted by candles and 
torches. At cither side of the door by which we 
entered was an unglazed window, entirely blocked 
by the dark faces of spectators who had not the 
right to enter, and so had taken their places in the 
courtyard. We Englishmen, six in number, sat on 
benches with our backs to the side walls, three on 
either side of the room, leaving the floor between 
us clear for the performers. 

After an interval of loud drumming and chanting, 
two Arabs, respectable, well-dressed men of middle 
age, began to select these from the people squatting 
at the end, or from agroup by the door. Having 
picked out six or seven, they placed them in a line 
across the room, linking them together so that one 
hand of each passed behind his back and grasped 
his neighbour. The majority were young, but some 
were in middle life. When they were all placed, 
the musicians began to play a monotonous air, of 
which the time was strongly marked, and the two 
Arab superintendents going one to each end of 
the line began to sway it backwards and forwards in 
harmony with the music, the devotees at the same 
time uttering a sing-song chant in which the em- 
phatic word “ Allah !” often recurred. 

When this motion, which was kept up for many 
minutes, had been fairly started, the superintendents 
left the line to itself, merely from time to time 
adding a performer, until there were a dozen in 
motion. Presently—I should add that the air and 
movement had a peculiar effect even upon ourselves, 
who merely looked on—the music stopped, and a 
little later the performers ceased to sway. Then 
another and quicker air was abruptly started, and 
the superintendents going as before to each end 
of the line induced it to adopt a fresh move- 
ment, one more definite, in which the upper part 
of the body was swung backwards and forwards with 
a jerk from the hips, the knees being bent and 
straightened alternately, and the heels raised from 
the floor and dropped again by turns. Almost im- 
mediately a change in the appearance of those 
who formed the line became noticeable. Before, 
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they had looked dazed and tired only ; now they 
began to fling the head backwards and forwards 
in growing self-abandonment. The perspiration 
streamed down their faces. The turbans or caps 
were jerked off, and it was as much as one attendant 
could do to refasten their clothes as they became 
disarranged. Their long black scalp-locks were 
flung from face to back with horrible regularity. 
The eyes took a strange look, and the chant merged 
in a succession of gurgling cries of “ Allah !” which 
burst forth at intervals from straining lungs and 
parched lips. The appearance of several was so 
ghastly that only epilepsy, one would have thought, 
could so disfigure men. Some gave way to the 
mesmeric influence—which no doubt is the force 
employed—more quickly than others. My at- 
tention was especially drawn to an Arab youth of 
sixteen, handsomely dressed, and evidently of toler- 
able station, who at the end of the line held out for 
a time against the intoxication, and smiled as if in 
defiance. But presently he too gave way. His fez 
flew off, his hair became dishevelled, and in a trice 
he was as grim a sight as any there. Behind 
this first line four children about seven years old 
linked themselves together, and began, out of sheer 
playfulness, as I supposed, to imitate their elders. 

This peculiar -movement was persisted in for 
some twenty minutes. Then those performers who 
gave evidence of the most complete exhaustion 
were withdrawn from the line, and soon afterwards 
the rest were made to stop, although after this, one 
or two fell insensibly into the old movement and 
needed to be checked. 


These preparations had taken up fully an hour, 
and what with the heat and deafening noise of the 
drums and tom-toms, and the wild cadence of so 
many voices, we were ourselves not free from a 
nervous feverish feeling. The real performance 
was still to come, however, and although it lasted 
barely half an hour, we had had when it was 
done more than enough of horrors. The main 
feature was the businesslike way in which every- 
thing was done. The superintendents looked 
along the line and picked outa man. He came 
dreamily forward. ‘Two attendants holding candles 
took their places one on each side of him, so as to 
throw a strong light upon his face. The superin- 
tendent took a good-sized skewer, and, before we 
comprehended what he was doing, had thrust it 
through both cheeks of the patient. The man 
neither blinked nor winced, but muttering “ Allah !” 
thrust out his head for more. With the same 
callousness the operator thrust a whole bundle of 
skewers through the skin of the neck, until the ends 
falling upon the man’s chest and shoulders formed 
a kind of pendent nimbus. The man’s face was 
not four feet from mine ; I could have distinguished 
the slightest shudder or change of colour, but 
there was neither; and I concluded, as did my 
friend the doctor, that not only this particular man, 
but all the subjects, were actually for the time 
without sensation. A second man was brought 
forward and dealt with in the same unceremonious 
way, the operator doing his work not ostentatiously, 
but rather with the air of a man glad to get through 
a monotonous task. 


The two who next played their parts were in a 
state of wild excitement. When nails more than an 
inch long were dropped, une, two, three, and four 
at atime, into their gaping mouths, they swallowed 
them with avidity, and literally gnashed their teeth 
and barked for more, shaking their heads as would a 
terrier holding a rat. The two next swallowed live 
snakes, small indeed, but very horrible to look at, 
and after this devoured thorny cactus leaves, 
champing them until the blood flowed freely 
out of their mouths. Three or four ate glass 
with the same greedy relish, grinding it between 
their teeth in a wonderful fashion. And the 
mode in which the subjects were “awakened ” was 
not the least interesting feature of the business, 
Each man, his part done, was thrown on the floor. 
The superintendent stooping over him gave a twist 
or pull, as it seemed, to all his limbs in turn, and 
then holding him quiet by main force whispered, 
or affected to whisper, in his ear, when, lo! the 
man sprang up in his right mind, weak and ex. 
hausted indeed, but sane and quiet in appearance, 
and with no trace of excitement left. Taking 
his upper garments from a bystander, he would 
ordinarily sit down in an out-of-the-way corner, 
with the air of a man who took a general interest 
in what was going on, but had no particular con- 
nection with it. 

A certain amount of deception had place in the 
tricks which followed—a dance in the midst of 
burning hay, and another which deserves more 
particular detail—and some measure of anatomical 
knowledge also. An elderly man stripped to the 
waist came forward, and waving a long sword 
recklessly round his head struck its edge against 
his stomach and other parts of his body with all 
his strength, as it seemed, and then bent himself 
double over it. I examined the sword, and it was 
certainly sharp ; but I had it from the doctor that 
the membrane wherever the man struck was of 
an elastic character, and able to repel the blow of 
a moderately keen weapon. 

But in the concluding ordeal there was notrickery. 
One of the little children I have mentioned, a 
chubby-faced, fair-complexioned boy, scarcely more 
than a baby, whose sensible laughing eyes and 
playful ways I had especially noticed, was brought 
forward and made to kneel between my feet as 
Isat. His little face was close to mine. The 
superintendent, with a quick steady thrust, drove a 
skewer as large as a penholder through the smooth 
cheeks. The slightest flickering of the eyes as the 
blood-—very little of it—trickled down, the merest 
shudder or twitch of lip or nostril, would have been 
visible to me. But the child’s face was perfectly 
and supremely impassive. It might have been 
made of wax, or the image divinely calm of a long 
dead infant Pharaoh. 

With that we were more than sated. We were 
glad to find ourselves out in the open air, standing 
in the narrow slippery alley, with a view of the 
moonlit Mediterranean at our feet. The doctor 
had examined the subjects both before and after 
the ordeals, and was-satisfied that the explanation 
I have given above was the true one. ‘The men 
were hypnotised, or mesmerised. They were put, 
in fact, into the same state as the clients of Madame 
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Carde, so well known at Oxford ten years ago, but 
by a different method. None of the operations we 
witnessed were such as necessarily to cause organic 
mischief, though probably accidents must and do 
happen. Nor is the thing one which a less paternal 
government than the Bureau Arabe could long 
tolerate without scandal. 


There are many who think that the hold of this 
paternal government upon the country is far from 
secure. There is, say these, grave discontent 
among the Arabs, some of whom resent old wrongs 
done in the conquest ; while others see, or fancy 
they see, that they are being ousted from all the 
more fertile districts, and cooped up in the hills ; 


only twenty-eight hours distant, that is, from the 
home country. The bald statement is enough. 
Algeria may be the India of France, but it is an 
India at the Frenchman’s door. 

And after comparing the dress of the poor 
Kabyle with that of his independent brother in 
Morocco, and seeing how much cleaner, how much 
finer in texture, how much more abundant it is ; 
after noting the good roads and the good houses 
and the definite laws which the French have made, 
and the security of life and property which has 
followed in their train—one dare not say that on 
the surface or in material comfort the Arabs have 
lost much by the defeat of Abd-el-Kadir, or would 
gain much by the recovery of their independence. 





A KABYLE, WITH NATIVE MUSICAL PIPE, 


and others again are merely wounded by that in- 
ability to understand or sympathise with Orientals, 
or indeed with any foreign nation, which is a feature 
of the French character. Then, it is added, the 
French are not permanently settling in Algeria. 
Bad land laws discourage them from taking up 
land. They go there, if at all, to make money, 
and go home to spend it. Their numbers grow 
slowly, while the Spanish inhabitarts in the western 
parts, and the Jewish everywhere, are increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Ina word, many maintain that 
theirs is purely a military occupation. 

These things may be true; and yet one fact 
outweighs them all. Algiers is twenty-eight hours’ 
steaming, no more, from Marseilles and France ; 


In material things 1 say ; for there is in tne Arab 
character, though probably it is fast disappearing, 
a simple grandeur, a primitive truth, which one 
must regret. There is a tomb in Algeria set up 
over the great Mahommedan commander who won 
for Islam the rich prize of Northern Africa, who, 
after sweeping from east to west, a very sword of 
the one God, fell in battle at the height of his fame. 
I could not offer clearer evidence of that quality 
in the Arab to which I have referred, than the 
inscription on the tomb of this their greatest warrior. 
“This 1s the tomb ”—so it briefly runs-—“ of Sidi 
Okba, the Son of Abbas. May the Lord have mercy 
upon him !” 
. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 











THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


BY W. FLINDERS PETRIE, 


the mummies, as described in our last paper, 

are not merely of individual interest, but they 
reveal to us for the first time the general state of 
the grammar and style of Greek literature before 
‘t was doctored in later times. Suppose we only 
possessed in English literature the Bible as re- 
written in elegant Johnsonese of the last century 
(which was actually published), Moore’s adaptations 
of Irish Songs, the celebrated and _ proverbial 
Bowdler edition of Shakespeare (which started the 
verb “to Bowdlerise ”), a modernised Chaucer, and 
such altered works, adapted to suit the views, the 
tastes, the prejudices, and the pedantries of later 
ages, we should be quite arguing in the dark in 
discussing the language and style of the originals. 
It had already been suspected that a deal of 
touching up and pruning had been done by the 
systematic grammarians, that busy race who always 
arise—whether in Greece, in India, in Italy, or in 
England —when the first glory and youth of a litera- 
ture is past. Now we have got behind these busy- 
bodies in one or two little corners, and we see how 
they have palmed off their rules and their ideas, all 
cut-and-dried and tidy, as the language of their 
masters. As has been said, probably Plato would 
be plucked in an examination on his own works 
as we now have them : somewhat like the French 
boy who failed at Woolwich from his bad French. 
Both Plato and the boy were scorned by the pedants, 
who knew everything by rule and not by nature. 
And it is not merely in grammar, but also in whole- 
sale omissions and alterations that we have been 
led by the nose by these editors. Ancient critics, 
like modern ones, believed in internal consciousness 
and making facts square with theories. So they 
chopped and changed at their hearts’ desire, and 
the one little glimpse of how wholesale their 
rejections were, is given by a scrap of thirty-eight 
lines of the “ Iliad.” Out of this piece we have only 
thirty-three in our version, three lines that we have 
were due to alterations, and five have been entirely 
omitted. Here are six altered or omitted lines in 
thirty-eight, or one sixth of the original lost or 
changed by the editors who exercised their wits 
upon it. If anything like this went on throughout 
the “ Iliad” it would make a difference equal to many 
scores, or even hundreds, of pages of change in the 
whole work. If we take up Shakespeare and strike 
out one line in six at discretion in some familiar 
play, we can see how different it might be made to 
appear. And we must remember that all these 
omissions were ‘carried out in order to accommo- 
date it to certain theories of style, of allusions, of 
character, and they all had the object of getting out 
of the way what did not suit the editors’ views. 
Treated in this way the effect on the character and 
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nature of a work of literature will be far greater 
than if mere accident blotted out as much matter. 

The Dialogues of Plato are onc of the most 
precious possessions of Greek literature, as the 
highest outcome of that mental glory which was 
their peculiar possession. Other races might have 
produced much else that the Greeks wrote; no 
other race could have produced the Dialogues. 
And the most touching, most human, of all these 
is the Phzedo, recounting the death of Socrates ; a 
scene which leaves as unutterable a sense of the 
right perishing at the hands of wrong as any other 
martyrdom in history. This great subject was 
hitherto best preserved to us in a medieval manu- 
script at Oxford ; but by great good fortune many 
pages—nearly a seventh of the whole—have now 
come to light from a mummy-case. It is the most 
beautiful of these early manuscripts that we yet know; 
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Fraley na [MN 
LINES FROM THE PHADO OF PLATO, WRITTEN BEFORE 309 B.C, 


the writing is of print-like regularity, in even lines, 
ona roll eight anda half inches in height, written in 
columns five and a half inches long and nearly three 
in width, with a clear half inch between the columns. 
It is a work of art, in its truly Greek simplicity, 
beauty, and fitness of proportion. We see here 
retained some of the oldest forms of letters found 
in any manuscripts ; even the long o is given in one 
case (shown above) as Q, earlier in shape than in 
any other Greek manuscript, except perhaps of 
fragments in this same collection. And the other 
omegas show the transition to the usual w form, 
and explain its origin. That this document is older 
than 300 B.c., or even before Alexander, would be 
the conclusion from the handwriting alone ; and 
as this beautiful and valuable manuscript came to 
be waste paper about 220 or 230 B.C., it was probably 
a century old at that time. In its arrangement it 
is so markedly finer and purer in style than any 
other writing of this collection that we are tempted 
to see here one of the copies written on Greek soil 
by Greek hands, and imported into Egypt. If we 
suppose that this was copied in Athens from the 
original autograph of Plato, or a close descendant 
of that, by a scribe who may have seen Plato him- 
self, we shall not be at all overstepping the bounds 
of probability. Certainly we have no copy of a 
great work of antiquity that so nearly brings us into 
contact with its very author. 

Another prize is a piece of more than a hundred 
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lines of one of the most celebrated tragedies of 
Euripides, the Anfiope, as yet only known to us 
by short extracts, quoted as illustrations by late 
authors. This is also early, though not quite so 
ancient as the Plato manuscript. And beneath the 
head of a lady of later times, one of the last who 
clung to the persecuted Paganism under the 
triumph of Christianity, I found a roll of the first 
two hooks of the “Iliad.” This was a finely written 


LATA CTOCOPWPEN 


FROM THE “ILIAD,” 11. 797. WRITTEN IN THE FIFTH 
CENTURY A.D. 


copy of the later times in wide columns, of about 
eight inches of writing, with two of blank interval 
in which are inserted many comments and various 
readings. The roll was much rotted at one end 
and over the outside, and it looked like a frayed 
bit of palm stem at first sight. I completely 
unrolled it, and arranged the pieces under 
glass, as they may now be seen at the Bcdleian 
Library. 


In literature, therefore, we have gained a new 
standpoint altogether in the fresh discoveries ; but 
it is in the private papers of these Greeks, the 
veterans to whom were allotted lands in Egypt, 
that we find the most novel material. We will first 
take their most public documents, the wills, which 
were all registered in a will office, or chancery, of 
the Government. From all the papers which have 
come to light, it appears that the Fayum district 
in Egypt, which is an oasis on the west of the 
Nile, was originally a lake. Gradually land was 
reclaimed by embankments, and in Greek times by 
the wholesale course of drying up the lake, ex- 
cluding all Nile-water beyond what was absolutely 
needed for cultivation. Thus a great quantity of 
the most fertile land was available, and this was 
parcelled out among the Greek troops who had 
followed the standard of the great Ptolemy, the 
most substantial of Alexander’s generals. Thus 
the Fayum was mainly a Greek province or nome, 
named after the queen Arsinoe, under Greek laws, 
with towns named by Greek names. As its depth 
below the Nile permitted of continuous watering 
‘all the year, it had no annual inundation, but was 
cultivated according to Greek ideas; and _ its 
fertility, and the beauty of its roses, grapes, and 
other produce was famous in later centuries. 
These wills accordingly are all of Greek soldiers ; 
nearly all are imperfect, but we here give one, 
filling up the formula which is lost by another 
example.! 


IN THE REIGN OF PTOLEMY SON OF PTOLEMY 
SOTER, YEAR... ., IN THE PRIESTHOOD OF.... 
AND KANEPHORIA OF ...., THE... . DAY OF (SUCH 
A MONTH) THE FOLLOWING WILL WAS MADE IN HIS 


1 I should here acknowledge my obligations to my friends 
Professor Mahaffy and Professor Sayce, for their decipherment 
and translations of the Greek papyri. They have published 
their work in ‘‘ The Flinders Petrie Papyri,” by Professor 
Mahaffy, and in ‘“‘ Hawara” and ‘‘ Kahun” edited by myself. 
Also the tian hieratic papyri have been worked by my 
friend Mr. F. LI. Griffith, of the British Museum. It is to 


these authorities that all the credit of working out the materials 
of these present discoveries of mine is due. 


RIGHT MIND AND SENSES BY PEISIAS THE LYCIAN OF 

+ + » REGIMENT, A LANDHOLDER OF ONE OF THE 
LOTS MEASURED OUT IN THE ARSINOITE NOME, WITH 
DISTORTED LIPS, OF MIDDLING HEIGHT, WITH HIGH 
FOREHEAD, AND A SCAR UNDER HIS CHIN, 


The above is the official heading in tie will 
registry ; then follows the copy of the actual will : 


MAY IT BE MY LOT TO MANAGE MY OWN AFFAIRS 
IN GOOD HEALTH, BUT IF I SUFFER ANY MORTAL LOT, 
I LEAVE MY POSSESSIONS IN ALEXANDRIA TO MY SON 
PISIKRATES, MY HOUSE, AND THE FURNITURE I HAVE 
THERE, AS WELL AS ALSO MY SLAVES DIONYSIOS AND 
EutycHos THE SYRIANS, AND THE WOMAN BIsILA 
WITH HER DAUGHTER EIRENE. Bur I LEAVE MY 
HORSE TO LYKIS MY WIFF, AND ALSO THE HOUSE I 
HAVE IN THE VILLAGE OF BOUBASTOS IN THE ARSINOITE 
NOME, BUT THE FURNITURE THEREOF JOINTLY TO HER 
AND PISIKRATES. BUT INASMUCH AS AXIOTHEA (MY 
WIFE’S MAID) CAME INTO MY HOUSE ALONG WITH MY 
WIFE’S DOWRY, SHE SHALL NOT PASS INTO THE POS- 
SESSION OF PISIKRATES, AND HE SHALL MAKE OVER TO 
HER IN GOOD ORDER THE FOLLOWING, OR THEIR VALUE 
IN MONEY, NAMELY A SUMMER DRESS (6 DRACHM4), 
A MAN’S TUNIC (I10$ DR.), A GIRDLE... A NEW 
SUMMER DRESS (32 DR.), A WINTER GARMENT (8 DR.), 
- « » OF BRONZE (4 DR.), A BRONZE COOLER (6 DR.), A 
PAIR OF WOMEN’S SHOES... . 


The other articles, earrings, etc., are lost from the 
account. Then followed the witnesses, which we 
observe in the next will, which is less interesting 
though more complete : 


IN THE REIGN OF PTOLEMY SON OF PTOLEMY SOTER, 
YEAR... , IN THE PRIESTHOOD OF... AND KANE 
PHORIA OF . . . THE 26TH OF THE MONTH... y 
AT THEOGONIS THE FOLLOWING WILL WAS MADE BY 
. «. A NATIVE OF HERAKLEA . AGED ABOUT 40 
. « « WITH A SCAR ON THE MIDDLE OF HIS NOSE. 
MAY IT BE MY LOT TO ENJOY GOOD HEALTH, AND 
MANAGE MY OWN AFFAIRS AS I CHOOSE, BUT SHOULD 
I SUFFER THE LOT OF MEN I REQUEATH ALL MY IN- 
COME FROM THE CROWN, AND MY HORSE, AND MY 
ARMS TO PTOLEMY . . OF Kurysopotis. Bur I 
LEAVE AS MY EXECUTOR DEMOSTRATOS ... SON OF 
PyRRHOS THE HERAKLEOTE, AGED 28, FAIR. .. . 
WITNESSES, (1) ARISTODEMOS, SON OF ... THE 
ACHAIAN, OF TAURISKOS’ REGIMENT, CENTURION? AGED 
ABOUT 30, OF MIDDLE HEIGHT .. WITH STRAIGHT 
HAIR, A SCAR ON THE FOREHEAD UNDER HIS HAIR; 
(2) PTOLEMY SON OF .. ONE OF THE HERMOrO- 
LITES, AGED ABOUT 50, TALI, OF OLIVE COMPLEXION 
AND STRAIGHT HAIR; (3) . A MACEDONIAN, OF 
PATRON’S REGIMENT OF THE GUARDS, A LANDHOLDER 
+ « « WITH OLIVE COMPLEXION, A POOR BEARD, A SCAR 
ON HIS LEFT EYEBROW; (4) NIKANDROS, THE MACE- 
DONIAN, . . . A CAPTAIN OF 500, LANDHOLDER, ABOUT 
30 YEARS OLD, MIDDLE IN HEIGHT, . . . A SCAR 
BETWEEN HIS EYEBROWS; (5) ARISTODEMOS, THE 
ARCADIAN, A CENTURION OF THE GUARDS, TALL, OLIVE, 
A SCAR UNDER HIS LEFT EYEBROW; (6) Evnpo,.. oF 
THE GUARDS, CENTURION, AGED ABOUT 40, FAIR, 
STRAIGHT-HAIRED. .. . 


The first thing that strikes us is the excessive care 
against personation, the number of witnesses (al- 
ways six to a will), and the particular description of 
complexion, height, age, and scars of their wounds ; 
this fulness of attestation we know to have been an 
Egyptian custom in later times, and perhaps it was 
borrowed thence by these Greeks. Notice also the 
polite and delicate formula of the beginning ; we 
say, “ This is the last will and testament of So-and- 
so, I commend my body to the grave, and my soul 
to its Maker” ; although So-and-so may have no 
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intention of dying very soon, and probably looks 
forward to writing a good many more “last ” wills 
in his lifetime, or as one said, “‘ This is my last will 
and testament—that is, until I make another.” Not 
so the Greek ; even the old man of eighty hopes 
to manage his own affairs yet awhile, and but 
just settles matters in case of any human lot be- 
falling him, putting it in a delicate and sprightly 
manner. 

The first will here is interesting for the prices 
attached tothe garments ; the drachma being a low 
day’s wages may be reckoned as a florin in English 
purchases ; so the common thin dress worth 12s. 
was just a work-a-day gown, but the fine new 
summer dress worth three guineas must have been 
a piece of finery for the maid. There is a pretty 
little bit of history traceable. This will was made 
perhaps in about 240 B.c. Here we find that 
Axiothea was the wife’s maid, such an one as we 
see helping'to deck her mistress, jewel-box in hand, 
on the beautiful Athenian monuments. She was 
much respected, and particular provision enforced 
that she should have a good outfit from her master’s 
property, and be freed on his death if his wife was 
not then alive. Not very long after he seems to 
have died, and then Axiothea consoled the days of 
an old veteran, Aphrodisias of Heraklea ; at the 
age of eighty, in 225 B.c., he made a will, leaving 
everything he possessed to Axiothea, who seems to 
have been his housekeeper, as no relationship is 
named. 

When a legacy was paid by the executor, a due 
receipt was given, as follows : 


Koint an, CHNAC kk Op aY yloc 


Ld TISEProy KNoppoc chb~Kr 


BEGINNING OF A LEGATEE'S RECEIPT, JUNE 29, 15 A.D. 


QuINTUS SENAS, SON OF QUINTUS, TO Galus JULIUS 
ZOZIMUS, GREETING. I HAVE RECEIVED FROM YOU IN 
FULL THE I0 DRACHMAS OF PTOLEMAIC SILVER COINS 
LEFT BY WILL TO ME BY GAIUS MACENAS GRATUS, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE FORMS OF ROMAN LAW. 
THE FIRST YEAR OF TIBERIUS C4#SAR AUGUSTUS, THE 
14TH DAY OF EpEIPHI, (That is, 29 June, 15 A.D.) 


But all this will-making was no new thing. To 
us, wills of even the Greek age are astonishing, but 
what shall we say to a will written as long before 
Alexander as he is before us? Here is a will 
older than Abraham. with a settlement. 


Endorsement. 

SETTLEMENT MADE BY THE SUB-PRIEST UAH. 
Recital of his brother's will, by which he came in for the 
property. 

Copy OF THE WILL MADE BY THE ASSISTANT OF THE 
ARCHITECT, ANKHREN, YEAR 44, MONTH PAYNI, DAy 
19. WILL MADE BY ANKHREN OF THE NORTHERN 
QUARTER. ALL MY PROPERTY IN THE GARDEN AND IN 
‘THE TOWN SHALL BELONG TO MY BROTHER THE SUB- 
PRIEST OF SEPDU, CALLED UAH. I COMMEND ALL My 
FRIENDS TO THIS MY BROTHER. A COPY OF THIS WAS 
DEPOSITED AS A DOCUMENT IN THE HALL OF THE 
SECOND REPORTER OF THE KING IN THE YEAR 44, 
PAYNI 19. 


Settlement made on the death of the above testator, and hi: 
brother receiving the property, a couple of years later. 

YEAR 2, PAOPHI DAY 12. SETTLEMENT MADE BY 
THE SUB-PRIEST OF SEPDU, UAH. 

I MAKE A SETTLEMENT TO MY WIFE, A WOMAN OF 
THE EAST BANK OF THE NILE, SIT-SEPDU-SHEFTUF, 
CALLED TETA, OF ALL PROPERTY WHICH MY BROTHER 
ANKHREN GAVE TO ME, EACH THING ACCORDING TO 
ITS PLACE, FROM AMONG WHAT HE GAVE TO ME. SHE 
MAY GIVE IT TO ANY WHOM SHE PLEASES OF HER 
CHILDREN WHOM SHE BEARS TO ME. I GIVE TO HER 
THE SLAVES, THREE PERSONS, WHICH MY BROTHER 
SEKHEMREN GAVE TO ME. SHE MAY GIVE IT TO ANY 
OF HER CHILDREN SHE MAY WISH. VERILY, MY TOMB, 
I WILL BE BURIED IN IT WITH MY WIFE, WITHOUT 
ALLOWING ANY OTHER PERSON TO BE BURIED THERE. 
VERILY MY HOUSES WHICH MY BROTHER SEKHEMREN 
BUILT FOR ME MY WIFE SHALL BE IN THEM, WITHOUT 
ALLOWING THAT ANYTHING SHOULD BE PUT ON THE 
GROUND THERE BY ANYONE, THE LIEUTENANT SIBU 
SHALL TRAIN ANY OF MY CHILDREN, AND NOT MY SON. 
LisT OF NAMES OF THOSE IN WHOSE PRESENCE THIS 
DOCUMENT WAS DRAWN UP. THE SCRIBE KEMEN; THE 
PORTER OF THE TEMPLE ANKHFI SON OF APU; THE 
PORTER OF THE TEMPLE SENB THE SON OF SENB. 


Here is a will recited to prove the right to the 
property, and then a careful settlement of it on his 
wife, giving her certain choice of devolution, but 
tying it up for the children ; securing her tranquil 
possession of a widow’s house ; and appointing a 
guardian. Every needful detail is as legally correct 
as could be wished, and as a lawyer said to me, 
“Why, we could grant probate on it to-morrow.” 
And here, in this remote age, before nearly all that 
we know as history, we find one of our late legal 
improvements in full force. A will can now be 
deposited for security at Somerset House during 
life, and we read here that a copy of this will was. 
deposited the day it was made, as a document, in 
the hall of the second reporter of the king. The 
Greeks in Egypt had a will registry; but the 
Egyptians before Abraham had a government safe 
deposit for the wills of living persons. 
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IN THB VOWNS. 


** Wouldst thou,” so the helmsman answered, 
** Learn the secrets of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.” 


HE Goodwin Sands are a great sandbank, eight 
miles long and about four miles wide, rising 
out of deep water four miles off Deal at their 

nearest point to the mainland. They run length- 
wise from north to south, and their breadth is 
measured from east to west. Counting from the 
farthest points of shallow water around the Good- 
wins, their dimensions ht be reckoned a little 
more, but the above is su.aciently accurate. 

Between them and Dea! l'es thus a stretch of 
four miles of deep water, in which there is a great 
anchorage for shipping. 

This anchorage, of historic interest, is called the 
Downs—possibly from the French “les Dunes” or 
“the Sands,” a derivation which, so far as I know, 
was first suggested by myself—and is sheltered 
from the easterly gales to some extent by the 
Goodwins. 

The Downs are open to the north and south, 
and through this anchorage of the Downs runs 
the outward and homeward bound stream of 
shipping of all nations, to and from London and 
the northern ports of England, Holland, Germany, 
and the Baltic. 

A very large proportion of the stream of shipping 
bound to London passes inside the Goodwins or 
through the Downs, especially when the wind is 
south-west, inasmuch as if they went in west winds 
outside the Goodwins, they would find themselves 
a long way to leeward of the Gull buoy. 

The passage here between the Gull buoy and 
the Goodwin Sands is not more than two miles 
wide, and again I venture to suggest that the 


Gull stream is derived from the French ‘la 
Gueule.” 

Though there are four miles of deep water 
between the Goodwin Sands and the mainland, 
this deep water has rocky shallows and dangerous 
patches in it, but I shall not attempt to describe 
them, merely endeavouring to concentrate the 
reader's attention on the Goodwin Sands. Inside 
the Goodwins and in this comparatively sheltered 
anchorage of deep water, the outward bound shipping 
bring up, waiting sometimes for weeks for fair wind ; 
hence Gay’s lines are strictly accurate, “‘ All in the 
Downs the fleet was moored.” 

The anchorage of the Downs is sheltered from 
west winds by the mainland and from east winds 
by the dreaded Goodwins, which are thus the very 
natural breakwater towards the east which creates 
the anchorage of the Downs. 

In aneasterly gale, notwithstanding the protection 
of the Goodwins, there is a very heavy and even 
tremendous sea in the Downs, for the Goodwin 
Sands lie low in the water, and when they are 
covered by the tide—as they always are at high 
water—the protection they afford is much di- 
minished. 

The “sheltered ” anchorage of the Downs is thus 
a relative term. Even in this shelter vessels are 
sometimes blown away from their anchors both by 
easterly and westerly winds. 

In 1703 thirteen men-of-war were lost from the 
Downs in the same gale in which Winstanley 
perished in the Eddystone Lighthouse of his own 
construction, and I have seen vessels in winds both 
from east and west driven to destruction from the 
Downs. Even of late years I have seen 450 ves- 
sels at anchor in the Downs, reaching away to the 
north and south for nearly eight miles, 

Their appearance is most imposing, as may be 
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judged from the subjoined engraving, in which, 
however, only twenty-five ships are visible in the 
moonlight. Almost all the ships in the engraving 
are outward bound, and some, it may be, are on their 
last voyage. 

Outside, and to the east of this great fleet of 
vessels, lies the great ‘“ shippe-swallower,” the 
Goodwin Sands. 

The sands are very irregular in shape, and are not 
unlike a great lobster, with his back to the east, and 
with his claws, legs, and feelers extended westwards 
towards Deal and the shipping in the Downs. 
Far from the main body of the sands run ail 
manner of spits and promontories and jaws of 
sand, and through and across the Goodwins in 
several directions are numbers of “ swatches,” or 
passages of water varying in depth from feet to 
fathoms. 

No one knows, or can know, all the swatches, 
which vary very much month by month according 
to the prevalence of gales or fair weather. I shall 
never forget the sensation of striking bottom in one 
of those swatches where I expected to find, and 
had found recently before in the same state of the 
tide, a depth of six feet. The noise of broken 
water on each side of us, and the ominous grating 
thump of our boat’s keel against the Goodwins, 
while the stumps of lost vessels grinned close by, 
gave us a keen sense of the nearness of real peril. 
We were bound to the east Goodwin lightship, 
and in the path of duty, but we were glad to feel 
the roll of deep water under our boat’s keel outside 
the Goodwins. 

No one therefore knows, or can know, by reason 
of the perpetual shifting of the sands, all the pas- 
sages or swatches, either as to direction or depth, of 
the Goodwins ; but two or three main swatches are 
tolerably well-known to the Deal and Ramsgate 
lifeboatmen. 

There is a broad bay called Trinity Bay in the 
heart of the Goodwins, out of which leads due 
north-east the chief swatch or passage through 
the Sands. It is four or five fathoms deep at low 
water, and from about three-quarters to a quarter 
of a mile wide, and it is called the Ramsgate 
Man’s Bight. Close to the outer entrance of this 
great passage rides, about twelve feet out of water, 
the huge north-east Whistle buoy of the Goodwins, 
which ever moans forth in calmest weather its 
most mournful note. 

Within the last few days, when outside the 
Goodwins on my way from the north Goodwin 
to the east Goodwin lightship, we passed so 
close to this great buoy that we could touch it 
with a boat-hook, and we heard its giant breath- 
ing like that of some leviathan asleep on the 
surface of the sea, which was dead calm at the 
time, and I have also heard its boom at a distance 
of eight miles. 

I have said this great swatch leads north-east 
through the Goodwins—but north-east from what, 
and how is the point of departure to be found on 
a dark night? If you ask the coxswain of the 
Deal lifeboat, who probably knows more or at 
least as much about the Sands and their secrets 
as any other living man, he will tell you to “stand 
on till you bring such a lightship to bear so and 


so, and then run due north-cast ; only look out for 
the breakers on either side of you.” 

It is one thing to go through this swatch in 
fair weather and broad daylight, and another thing 
in the dark or even by moonlight, “the sea and 
the waves roaring” their mighty accompaniment 
to the storm. 

There are other swatches, one more to the 
southward than the preceding, and also running 
north-east, through which the Deal men recently 
brought a ship named the A/anda/ay into safety 
after protracted efforts. 

Another swatch too exists, opposite the east 
Goodwin buoy, being that in which we struck the 
dangerous bottom. And yet another, just north 
of the south-east buoy, leads right across the tail 
of the monster, and so into the deep water of the 
Downs. 

Looking at a chart or reading of these passages 
they seem easy enough, but to find and get through 
them safely when you are as low down as you are 
in a boat, near the sea level, is very difficult, and as 
exciting as the escape of the entangled victims 
from the labyrinths of old—unmistakable danger 
being all around you, and impressed on both eyes 
and ears. 


The whole ot the Goodwin Sands are covered 
by the sea at high water; even the highest or 
north part of the Sands is then eight or ten feet 
under water. At low water this north part of the 
Goodwins is six feet at least above the sea level, 
and you can walk for miles on a rippled surface 
cut into curious gulleys, the miniatures of the 
larger swatches. Wild and lonely beyond words 
is the scene. The sands are hard when dry—in 
some places as hard as the hardest beach of sand 
that can be named. Near the Fork Spit the sand 
is marvellously hard. On the north-west part 
of the Goodwins, which is that given in the 
engraving, it is hard, but not so hard as elsewhere. 
In all cases it is soft and pliable under water, 
and sometimes in wading, you sink with alarming 
rapidity. 

Recently attempting in company with a friend to 
wade a very peculiar-looking but shallow swatch 
—to right and left of us being blue swirls of 
deeper water, the “fox falls” on a smaller scale 
of another part of the Sands, and beautiful ex- 
ceedingly—I suddenly sank pretty deep, and 
struggled back with all my energies into firmer 
footing from the Goodwins’ cold and tenacious 
embrace. 

The Sands reach round you for miles, and the 
greater swatches cut you off from still more dis- 
tant and still more extensive reaches of sand. In 
such solitudes, and with such vastness around you, 
of which the great lonely level stretch makes you 
conscious as nothing ashore can do, you realise 
what an atom you are in creation. 

Here you see a ship’s ribs. This was the 
schooner laden with pipe-clay, out of which in a 
dangerous sea the captain and crew escaped in 
their own boat, as the lifeboat advanced to save 
them. Far away on the Sands you see the fluke 
of a ship’s anchor, which from the shape when 
close to it we recognise to be a French pattern. 
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With me stood the coxswain of the celebrated 
Deal lifeboat, Richard Roberts. Intently he gazed 
at the projecting a chor fluke—shaft and vhain had 
long been sucked down into the Goodwins—and 
then, after a good long look all round, taking the 
bearings of the deadly thing, at last he said, 
“What a dangerous thing on a dark night for the 
lifeboat !” 

Just think, good reader! The lifeboat, close 
reefed, flies to the rescue on the wings of the 
storm into the furious seas which revel and rage 
on the Goodwins. Her fifteen men dauntlessly face 
the wild smother. She sinks ponderously in the 
trough of a great roller, and the anchor fluke is 
driven right through her bottom and holds her to 
the place—for hold her it would, long enough to 
let the breakers tear every living soul out of her ! 

Under our feet and deep in the sand lie vessels 
one over another, and in them all that vessels 
carry. ‘Treasures must be buried there countless 
—the treasures of centuries. Witness the Osta 
Junis, 2 Dutch East Indiaman, which, treasure- 
laden with money and other valuables to a great 
amount, ran on the Goodwin Sands, July 12, 1783. 
The Deal boatmen were quickly on board and 
brought the treasures ashore, which, as it was 
war time, were prize to the Crown, and were con- 
veyed to the Bank of England. (See Pritchard’s 
interesting “ History of Deal,” page 196.) 

That merchandise, curiosities, and treasures lie 
engulfed in the capacious maw of the Goodwin 
Sands is very probable, although we may not quite 
endorse Mr. Pritchard’s statement that “if the 
multitude of vessels lost there during the past cen- 
turies could be recovered, they would go a good 
way towards liquidating the National Debt.” 


From its mystery and “ shippe-swallowing ” pro- 
pensities, the word “ monster” is peculiarly appro- 
priate to this great quicksand, which still craves 
more victims, and still with claws and feelers out- 
stretched—Scylla and Charybdis combining their 
terrors in the Goodwins—lies in ambush for the 
goodly ships that so bravely wing their flight to 
and fro beyond its reach. 

But it is only in the storm blast and the mid- 
night that its most dreadful features are unveiled, 
and even then the lifeboatmen face its perils and 
conquer them. 

Independently of the breakers and cross-seas of 
stormy weather, the dangers of the Goodwin Sands 
arise from the facts that they lie right in the high- 
way of shipping, that at high water they are con- 
cealed from view, being then covered by the sea to 
the depth of from ten to twenty-five feet, varying 
in different places, and that furious currents run 
over them and around them. 

Add to this that they are very lonely and distant 
from the mainland, and, being surrounded by deep 
water, are far from help ; whilst, as an additional 
and terrible danger, here and there on the sands, 
wrecks, anchors, stumps, and notably the great 
Sternpost of the Zerpsichore, from which a few 
months ago Roberts and the Deal lifeboatmen 
had rescued all the crew, stick up over the surface. 
a woe be to the boat or vessel which strikes on 
these | 


Just a week ago (September 12, 1891) on my way 
to the North Sandhead lightship, which, however, 
we failed to reach by reason of the strong ebb tide 
against us and the wind dropping to a calm, we 
revisited this sternpost of the Zerpsichore. We 
got down mast and sails and took to our oars, 
The light air from the north-east blew golden 
feathery cloud-films across the great blue arch 
above our heads, and for once in this arctic 
summer, 1891, the air was warm and balmy. 

Starting from the north-west Goodwin buoy, we 
soon rowed into shallow water, crossing a long 
spit of sand on which, not far from us, a feathery 
breaker raced. Again we got into deep water, 
having just hit the passage into an amphitheatre in 
the Goodwins of deep water bordered by a circle 
or ridge of sand about three feet under water, over 
which the in-tide was fiercely running and rippling, 
and here and there upor which a breaker raised its 
warning crest. 

We reached the great sternpost of the lost 
Terpsichore at 9.22 A.M., just two hours before 
low water at the neap tides, and found it projected 
5 ft. 9 in. above the water, which was 10 ft. 6 in. 
deep in the swilly close to it, but nowhere shallower 
than 8 ft. within a distance of 50 yards from the 
stump. 

Underneath in the green sea-water there lay 
quite visible the keel and framework of the vessel ; 
and again I heard the story from Roberts, the 
coxswain of the Deal lifeboat, who was with me, 
of the rescue of the crew of this very vessel at 
2.15 A.M. on the stormy night of the preceding 
November 14. 

As we held by the green sea-washed stump, it 
was hard to realise the sublime story of that awful 
night : the mighty sea warring with the furious wind, 
and the dismantled, beaten ship—masts gone over- 
board and tossing in mad confusion of spars and 
cordage along her side—into which most black 
and furious hell the lifeboatmen dared to venture 
the Deal lifeboat, and out of which she and her 
gallant crew came, by God’s mercy, triumphant 
and unscathed, having saved every soul on board, 
and also, with a fine touch of humanity often to be 
found in a brave sailor’s heart, the “harmless, 
necessary cat” belonging to the vessel. I can 
assure my readers that poor pussy’s head and green 
eyes peering out of the arms of one of the storm- 
battered sailors as they struggled up Deal beach 
was a beautiful and a most touching sight. 

Having lingered and examined this wreck as 
long as we dared, we now tried to get out of the 
great circle in which we were enclosed. 

With one man in the bows and another steering, 
we tried to cross the submerged ridge of sand which 
encircled us and over which the tide raced ; but we 
struck the sand, and then were turned broadside on 
by the furious current and swept back into the 
circle. Cautiously we rowed along, when, not twenty 
yards off, I saw an object triangular and not unlike 
a shark’s fin just above the water. “ Hard-a-star- 
board!” at the same moment cried the man in 
the bows, and then in the same breath, “ Port, sir, 
quick! Hard-a-port !” 

For to right of us stuck up out of eight feet of 
water, beautifully clear and green, the iron pump- 
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work of a submerged wreck, the iron projection 
being not more than six inches out of water ; and 
then, a few yards further on to the left of the boat, 
out of deep water, a rib just, and only just, awash 
of the same forgotten and it may be long-buried 
vessel. 

Only that the water was so calm and clear, the 
place would have been a regular death-trap. With 
increased caution we felt our way all round the 
great circle into which we had entered. South 
of us rose a great, yellow-brown bank of sand, and 
upon this sunny shore tripped hundreds of great 
white seagulls. So warm, so silent, so lonely was 
the place that it might have been an island in the 
Pacific ; and upon the same yellow sandbank there 
basked, quite within view, a great, large-eyed seal. 

At last we found our way out of the heart of the 


= 


wins, the memories of the lost ships, and of the 
gallant seamen who lie buried there,: served to 
point a moral and to raise all our hearts to that 
good land where “there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying ; neither shall there be 
any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.” One of the hymns in that service was 
suggested by the scene we had left, and began thus, 
“Jesus ! Saviour! Pilot me.” But not every boat 
that visits the mysterious quicksand escapes as 
readily from the heart of the Goodwins. Skilled 
and hardy boatmen are sometimes lost even in 
fine weather. 

About twenty years ago a Deal galley punt, and 
four men, Bowbyas, Buttress, Erridge, and Obree, 
skilled Deal boatmen, landed on the Goodwins to 
get some coal from a wrecked collier. 


THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


Goodwins, and got into the great, deep, wide swatch- 
way called the Ramsgate Man’s Bight. 

Away to the north-east we saw the Whistle buoy, 
and toward the east the east buoy, both of which 
mark the outer edge of the Goodwins. 

In the deep centre of this swatch rolled the mast 
of another wreck, somehow fast to the bottom, and 
naving gazed at this weird sight, we landed, amidst 
the wild screams of protesting sea-birds, and ex- 
plored all round for a mile the edges of this sand- 
bank, which was of singular firmness and yellow- 
ness, and upon which, in rhythmic cadence, plashed 
a most pellucid sea. 

With change of tide and rising water we got 
up sail and at last reached the Gull lightship, on 
whose deck we met old friends, and where we had 
Divine Service as the evening fell in. Need it be 
said that that which we had just seen on the Geod- 


All that is certainly known is that they never 
returned, and that they had been noticed by a 
passing barge running to and fro and waving, 
which the bargemen thought, alas ! was only the 
play of some holiday keepers on an excursion to 
the Goodwins, 

They went to the Goodwins in a light south- 
west breeze and smooth sea. While there the wind 
shifted to north-east and a tumble of a sea got up, 
and it is supposed that it then beat into and filled 
their laden boat, despite the efforts which they are 
believed to have made to float her or get her ride 
to her anchor and come head to wind. If this be 
so, how long and desperate must their struggle 
have been to save their boat from wreckage, and 
to pump out the water and heave out the coal. 
Their anchor and cable, found on the sands and 
let go to full scope, favours this idea. 
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On the other hand, the fact that they were seen 
wildly running to and fro looks as if some sudden 
catastrophe had occurred, as if they had struck on 
some stump in the water close to the very edge 
of the Goodwins. 

The very day on which the photographs were 
taken which have been used to illustrate this 
article, we were shoving off the steep northern 
face of the Goodwin Sands, when we saw, not ten 
yards from the precipitous edge of the dull red 
sands, in about twenty-five feet of water, and just 
awash or level with the surface, the bristling spars 
and masts of a three-masted schooner, the Croco- 
dile, which had been lost there January 6, 1891, 
in a fearful snowstorm, from the north-east, of 
that long winter. Had we even touched those 
deadly points, we too should have probably lost 
our boat and been entrapped on the Goodwin 
Sands. The coxswain of the Deal lifeboat was 
with us, and told how that at three o’clock on that 
terrible January morning, or rather night, wearied 
with previous efforts, he had launched the lifeboat 
and beat in the face of the storm and intense cold 
ten miles to windward, toward the burning flares 
which told otf a vessel on the Sands. 

Just when within reach of the vessel, this very 
wreck, they saw the Ramsgate tug and lifeboat 
were just before them, and taking the crew out of 
the rigging of the wreck. 

In sight of the whole company, for their lan. 
terns and lights were burning, the poor exhausted 
captain of the schooner, in trying to get down 
from the rigging, in which he was almost frozen 
to death, fell into the stormy sea and was lost in 
the darkness, while the remainder were gallantly 
rescued by the Ramsgate lifeboat. 

It was on the dangerous stumps and masts of 
this vessel, to save the crew of which the Deal and 
Ramsgate men made such a splendid effort, that 
we so nearly ran, and an accident of this kind 
perhaps sealed the fate of the four boatmen above 
mentioned. 

On this north-west part of the Goodwins, on 
which hours of the deepest interest could be spent, 
you can walk a distance of at least two miles, but 
you are separated by the great north-east swatch 
of deep water from getting to the extensive north- 
east jaw on the other side of the swatch, which 
is also full of wrecks, and round and along the 
edges of which, on the calmest day, somehow the 
surf and breakers for ever roar. The southern 
part of the Goodwins is also full of memories, and 
of countless wrecks. The ribs of the Ganges, the 
Leda, the Paul Boyton, the Sorrento, all lie there 
deep down beneath the Sands, excepting when 
some mighty storm shifts the sand and reveals 
their skeletons. 

Deep, too, in the bosom of the Goodwins, 
masts alone projecting, is swaddling down the 
Hazelbank, wrecked there last winter, October 
1890 ; but this southern part at lowest tide is barely 
uncovered by the sea and only just awash. 

At high water the depth is about three fathoms, 
varying of course in patches, over this southern 
part or tail of the sea-monster. It is clear that, 
being thus, even at low tide, nearly always covered 
vith water, and as the sand when thus covered 


is much more “quick” and movable, the southern 
part of the Goodwins is an exceedingly awkward 
place to explore. If you made a stumble, as the 
sands slide under your feet, it might, shall I say, 
land you into a pit or “ fox fall,” circular in shape, 
of blue deep ; water and the stumps of forgotten 
wrecks are a real danger to the boat which ac- 
companies the investigator. 

As to the depth of the great sandbank, borings 
have been made down to the chalk to a depth of 
seventy-eight feet—a fact which might have been 
fairly conjectured from the depth of water inside the 
Goodwins, down to the chalky bottom, being nine 
or ten fathoms, while the depth close outside the 
Goodwins, where the outer edge of the sands is 
sheer and steep, is fifteen fathoms, deepening a mile 
and a half further off the Goodwins to twenty-eight 
fathoms. 
~ The ships wrecked on the Goodwins go down 
into it very slowly, but they sometimes literally fall 
off the steep outer edge into the deep water above 
described. 

One still bright autumn morning I witnessed a 
tragedy of that description. 

On the forenoon of November 30, 1888, I was 
on the deck of a barque, the AZaritsburg, bound to 
Port Natal. I had visited the men in the forecastle, 
and indeed all hands fore and aft, as Missions to 
Seamen chaplain ; and to them all I spoke, and 
was, in fact, speaking of that only “name under 
heaven whereby we must be saved,” when my eyes 
were riveted, as I gazed right under the sun, by the 
drama being enacted away to the southward. 

There I saw, three miles off, our two lifeboats 
of Kingsdowne and Walmer, each in tow of a 
steamer which came to their aid, making for the 
Goodwins, and on the outer edge of the Goodwins 
I beheld a hapless brig, with sails set, aground. 
I saw her at that distance lifted by the heavy 
sea, and at that distance I saw the great tumble of 
the billows. 

That she had heavily struck the bottom I also 
saw, for crash !—and even at that distance I verily 
seemed to hear the crash—-away went her main- 
mast over her side, and the next instant she was 
gone, absolutely and entirely disappeared. I could 
not believe my eyes, and rubbed them and gazed 
again and yet again. 

She had perished with all hands. The lifeboats, 
fast as they went, were just too late, and found 
nothing but a nameless boat, bottom upwards, and 
a lifebelt, and no one ever knew her nationality 
or name. 

She had struck the Goodwins and had been 
probably burst open by the shock, and then, 
dragged by the great offtide to the east, had rolled 
into the deep water outside the Goodwins and close 
to its dreadful edge. 

What a sermon! What a summons! There 
they lie till the sea gives up its dead, and we all 
“appear ” before the judgment seat of Christ. 


The origin of the Goodwin Sands is a very in- 
teresting question, and is discussed at length in 
Mr. Gattie’s attractivé “ Memorials of the Goodwin 
Sands.” There is the romantic tradition that they 
once, as the “fertile island of Lomea,” formed part of 
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the estates of the great Earl Godwin, and that as a 
punishment for his crimes they “ sonke sodainly 
into the sea.” Another tradition, given by W. 
Lambard, tells us that in the end of the reign of 
William Rufus, 1099 A.D., there was “a sodaine and 
mighty inundation of the sea, by the which a great 
part of Flaunders and of the lowe countries 
thereabouts was drenched and lost,” and Lambard 
goes on to quote Hector Boethius to the effect 
that “this place, being sometyme in the possession 
of the Earl Godwin, was then first violently 
overwhelmed with a light sande, wherewith it not 
only remayneth covered ever since, but is become 
withal (avium gurges et vorago) a most dreadful 
gulfe and shippe-swallower.” 

The latter phrase of “ shippe-swallower ” being 
only too true has stuck, and there does seem 
historic ground to warrant us in believing that in 
the year named there was a great storm and 
incursion by the sea; but whether the Goodwin 
Sands were ever the fertile island of Lomea and 
the estate of the great Earl seems to be more than 
uncertain. 

But there is no doubt whatever that the theory 
that the inundation of the sea in A.D. 1099, which 
“drenched” the low countries, withdrew the sea 
from the Goodwins and left it bare at low water, 
while before this inundation it had been more 
deeply covered by the ocean, is quite untenable, 
for the simple reason that, contrary to the popular 
delusion, the sea never permanently shifts, but 
always returns to its original level. 

When we speak of the sea “ gaining ” or “losing,” 
what is really meant is that the land gains or loses, 
and therefore the idea of the Goodwins being laid 
bare and uncovered by the sea water running away 
from it and over to Flanders is absurd. 

In all probability the origin of the Goodwin 
Sands is not to be ascribed to their once having 
been a fertile island, or to their having been un- 
covered by the sea falling away from them, but to 
their having been actually formed by the action of 
the sea itself, ever since the incursion of the sea 
up the Channel and from the north made England 
an island. 

There are great natural causes in operation 
which account for the formation of the mighty 
sandbank by gradual accumulation, without having 
recourse to the hypothesis that it is the ruined 
remains of the fabulous island of Lomea, fascin- 
ating as the idea is that it was once Earl Godwin’s 
island home. 

The two great tidal waves of different speed 
which sweep round the north of England and up 
the English Channel, meet twice every day a little 
to the north of the North Foreland, where the 
writer has often waited anxiously to catch the ebb 
going south, 

Eddies and currents of all kinds hang on the 
skirts of this great “ meeting of the waters,” and 
hence in the narrows of the Channel, where the 
Goodwins lie, the tide runs every day twice from 
all points of thé compass, and there is literally every 
day in the yeara great whirlpool all round and over 
the Goodwin Sands, deflected slightly perhaps, but 
not caused by those sands, but by the meeting of 
the two tidal waves twice every twenty-four hours. 


This daily Maelstrom is sufficient to account for 
the formation of the mighty sandbank, for the water 
is laden with the detritus of cliff and beach which 
it has taken up in its course round England, and, 
just as if you give a circular motion to a basin of 
muddy water, you will soon find the earthy deposit 
centralised at the bottom of the basin, so the great 
Goodwins are the result of the daily deposit of’ re- 
volving tides. 

That the tides literally “revolve” round the 
Goodwins is well known to the Deal men and to 
sailors in general, and this revolution is described 
in most of the tide tables and nautical almanacks 
used by mariners, ¢.g. : “ The Gull Stream about one 
hour and ten minutes before high water runs N.E. 
; N., but the last hour changes to E.N.E. and 
even to E.S.E., and the last hour of the southern 
stream changes from S.W. 4S. to W.S.W. and 
even to W.N.W.” (Jefferson’s Almanack, 1890.) 
Here the reader will distinctly see recorded the 
great causes in operation which are sufficient in 
the lapse of centuries to produce and maintain the 
Goodwin Sands. But how they came to be called 
the Goodwin Sands we know not, and can only 
conjecture. Those were the days of Siward and 
Duncan and Macbeth, and, like them, the imposing 
form of the great Earl of Kent is shrouded in the 
mists and the myths of eight centuries. 

He was evidently placed, in the first instance by 
royal authority or that of the Saxon Witan, in some 
such position as Captain of the Naval forces of all 
Southern England, and it is certain that he gathered 
round himself the affections of the sailors of Sand- 
wich, Hythe, Romney, and Hastings, and Dover. 

When he sailed from Bruges against Edward, 
“the fort of Hastings opened to his coming with a 
shout from its armed men. All the boatmen, all 
the mariners far and near, thronged to him, with 
sail and shield, with sword and with oar.” And 
on his way to Pevensey and Hastings from Flan- 
ders he would seem to have run outside, and at 
the back of the Goodwins, while the Admirals of 
Edward the Confessor, Rodolph and Odda, lay 
fast in the Downs. 

He appears, by virtue of his semi-regal position— 
for Kent with Wessex and Sussex were under his 
government—to have been the Commander of a 
Naval agglomeration of those southern ports which 
was the germ, very probably, of the subsequent 
‘Cinque Ports” confederation, with their “Warden ” 
at their head ; but at any rate he swept with him in 
this expedition against Edward all the “ Buscarles ” 
(boat-carles or seamen) of those southern ports, 
Hythe, Hastings, Dover, and Sandwich. His 
progress towards London was a triumphant one 
with his sons. 

“ All Kent—the foster-mother of the Saxons,” 
we are told, on this occasion “sent forth the cry, 
‘Life or death with Earl Godwin !’” (Hovenden 
—dquoted by Bulwer-Lytton). 

Crimes may rest on the name of Earl Godwin, 
despite his oath to the contrary and his formal 
acquittal by the Witan-gemot, and dark deeds are 
still affixed to his memory, but “there was an in- 
stinctive and prophetic feeling throughout the 
English nation that with the house of Godwin was 
identified the cause of the English people.” 
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With all his faults he was a great Englishman, 
and was the popular embodiment of English or 
Saxon feeling against the Normanising sympathies 
of Edward. 

He may have opposed his king, but he was a 
patriot like his greater son King Harold, whose 
epitaph may be summed up in the line of the 
ballad, “‘ Like a Briton he died for his island.” 

In legend the Godwin family, even in death, 
seem to have been connected with the sea. 
There is the legend of Godwin’s destruction with 
his fleet in the Goodwin Sands, and there is the 
much better authenticated legend of Harold’s 
burial in the sea sand at Hastings. The Norman 
William’s chaplain records that the Conqueror 
said, “ Let his corpse guard the coasts which his 
life madly defended.” 


‘‘ Wrap them together' in a purple cloak, 
And lay them both upon the waste sea-shore 
At Hastings, there to guard the land for which 
He did forswear himself.” 


Tenterden Steeple is certainly not the cause of 
che Goodwin Sands, and the connection supposed 
to exist between them seems to have first occurred to 
some “aged peasant ” of Kent examined before Sir 
Thomas More as to the origin of the Goodwin Sands. 
But, as Captain Montague Burrows, R.N., men- 


1 Edith and Harold. 
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tions in his most interesting book on the Cinque 
Ports, Tenterden Steeple was not built till 1462, 
and “ was not in the popular adage connected with 
the Goodwin Sands, but with Sandwich haven. It 
ran thus : 
** © Of many people it hath been sayed 
That Tenterden steeple Sandwich haven hath 
decayed.’” 


Godwin’s connection with Tenterden Steeple 
seems therefore to be as mythical as his destruction 
in the Goodwin Sands with his whole fleet, and we 
are driven to suppose that the connection of his 
family name with the Goodwin Sands arose either 
from Norman and monkish detestation of Harold 
and Godwin’s race, and the desire to associate his 
name as infamous with those terrible quicksands ; 
or that these Sands had some connection with the 
great Earl and his family which we know not of, 
whether as having been, according to doubtful 
legend, his estate, or because he must often have 
victoriously sailed round them, and hard by them 
often hoisted his rallying flag ; or that these out- 
lying, but guarding Sands received from the 
patriotic affection of the valiant Kentish men the 
title of “the Goodwin Sands” in memory of the 
great Earl Godwin and of Godwin’s race. 

Ali is mere conjecture, but no memorial of the 
great Godwin name exists save the wave-washed 
“Goodwin Sands.” 
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ROSALIE’S SACRIFICE. 


A STORY OF THE CONSCRIPTION OF 1813. 














Maer CALET and her daughter Rosalie 
lived in a pretty timbered cottage, ivy- 
covered up to the deep thick thatch, stand- 
ing in a poplar-shaded lane some half-mile from 
the village of Saint-Brie, on the road to Coutances, 
The cottage had perhaps the pretensions of some- 
thing more than a cottage, and had it only been a 
little bigger, might have been called a farmhouse, 
for it was surrounded with farm buildings on a 
small scale, stabling and cowhouse, and had always 
one or two ricks standing in rather dangerous 
proximity to its straw-thatched roof. ‘There were 
besides always plenty of hens and chickens about 
the place, and at the back of the house was a fine 
orchard. 
All this was the property of Madame Calet, 
who, left a widow at a very early age, had shown 
herself to be a good woman of business, and by 




















industry and good management had succeeded 
in thriving during times which many people were 
found complaining of as “ bad.” 

Rosalie, as she grew up, turned out to be an 
exceedingly pretty girl, and this, added no doubt 
to Veuve Calet’s good character and reputation 
for comfortable wealth, drew many admirers about 
her. Indeed, before Rosalie was eighteen years 
old, several formal offers had been made to the 
Widow Calet for her daughter’s hand. The black- 
smith and the innkeeper of Saint-Brie, and the 
apothecary of Coutances, were all her declared 
suitors. But the widow seemed hard to please. 
The blacksmith, who was a widower with a big 
son almost as old as Rosalie, she dismissed at 
once with a contemptuous “No.” The apothe- 
cary met with no better fate. To him, a spruce 
little beau of five-and-thirty, she had a particular 
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objection. “A poor yellow-faced monkey always 
smelling of his own drugs,” she declared him 
to be, with many expressions of disgust. 

The innkeeper, a burly, well-to-do personage, a 
veteran with an armless sleeve, did his very best 
to combat the objections of his hoped-for mother- 
in-law, but in vain. 

“Dost think I know no better than to give my 
pretty Rosalie to a weather-beaten old savage such 
as thou, Pierre Fontaine?” said the old lady, by 
way of clinching the argument; “and thou old 
enough to be her grandfather, and a cripple 
besides! Bah!” 

The hero of a dozen battles was naturally some- 
what offended by these personalities, but he was 
too much a man of the world to lose his temper, 
he only shrugged his shoulders with an air of 
disdain. 

“So be it then, madame; but”—and this he 
knew to be a grand stroke of revenge—“if it is 
upon that young ne’er-do-well, Paul Lefroi, that 
your choice is fixed, I would have you take care. 
There are such things, let me tell you, madame, 
as nourishing vipers in one’s bosom. A brainless 
youth such as he is no fit husband for mademoi- 
selle your daughter ; and if you will permit me to 
say so, it is a matter of general wonder how you, 
a sensible and prudent woman, can ever have 
permitted that young man to occupy the position 
which you have given him, the brat of an aristo- 
crat, and penniless besides.” 

In his desire to annoy the widow, the inn- 
keeper had perhaps allowed his tongue to run on 
a little faster than he had intended. But it was 
easy to see that in one sense his words had had 
their desired effect. 

Madame Calet waited till he ended, but her 
black eyes flashed out of her brown face while she 
listened in a somewhat ominous fashion. 

“ Hem! and is that all, Maitre Fontaine? Is 
there anything else thou canst think of to revile 
the poor lad with ?” she asked contemptuously. 

“Nothing,” returned Maitre Fontaine, recoiling 
a little before the fierce onslaught of the flashing 
black eyes, “except that I do not see why Paul 
Lefroi should show his gratitude for past favours 
by making your daughter a penniless husband.” 

“You do not see indeed! and gratitude!” re- 
torted Veuve Calet. “No, you don’t know much 
about gratitude to be sure, or you might have had 
some claim on that of our poor Paul now. But 
you turned on him when he was a boy, and left me 
to the charge of him ; so take yourself and your 
unwelcome counsel off now.” 

The meaning of this reproach was, that some 
twelve years before little Paul Lefroi had been left 
an orphan, thrown on the world by the ruin of his 
family, which had, unfortunately for them in those 
days, some title to be called aristocratic. His 
father had been a wealthy landowner, and had in 
past years done many kindnesses to the person 
who was now seeking to injure him in the opinion 
of his benefactress. Madame Calet, on the other 


hand, having been at one time a dependent of the 
Lefroi family, and having failed to imbibe the 
fashionable Republican notion that she should in 
consequence be their bitterest enemy, had not 


only taken a deep interest in the orphan, but had 
actually opened her motherly arms and her home 
to him. She was therefore undeniably in a posi- 
tion to resent any interference on the part of Mon- 
sieur Fontaine. 

“Well, well,” said that person, “you need not 
be so indignant, Mére Calet. You have done what 
you thought right about the lad, no doubt ; but 
whether you were altogether prudent in the 
matter——” 

“Bah!” put in the widow. 

“Ts no business of mine,” he went on, as though 
not hearing the exclamation. “I speak only for 
your good, and that of mademoiselle your daugh- 
ter. I see how the land lies! But these are bad 
times for lasses to mate with beardless lads, and if, 
for example, Monsieur Paul should be drawn for 
the next conscription—that would be a nice thing 
for mademoiselle, would it not? Ugh! a cripple 
indeed !” the innkeeper went on, reverting to the 
insult Madame Calet had put upon him, “It is 
something to have fought the battles of one’s 
country, but it is not every one who returns to tell 
the tale, my good friend.’ 

The widow was startled a little by this last 
attack, for it prophesied a danger which had not 
been without its effect upon her own mind. But 
if anything could have decided her in the matter, 
the innkeeper’s impertinent interference would 
have been the thing to do it. 

“ And if it is upon Paul that my choice is fixed 
—what is that to you, Monsieur Fire-eater ?” she 
retorted angrily. “And if the poor lad should be 
unlucky enough to be drawn for the next conscrip- 
tion, dost think I have not a little bit of money 
put away somewhere—in an old stocking perhaps, 
eh ?—just enough to pay for a substitute, and per- 
haps a few sous over?” 

And so the old soldier was forced to beat a 
retreat, scowling and shrugging his shoulders, pre- 
dicting of course all sorts of troubles in store. 

He had guessed at the truth, however. 

By a peculiar sympathy, not perhaps unprece- 
dented, between mother and child, Widow Calet’s 
choice had fallen on the very man whom her 
daughter would certainly have preferred had the 
matter been left to her. And the sympathetic 
chord must have had a good deal to do with it, for, 
with the exception of a handsome face and a tall, 
manly figure, young Paul had little to recommend 
him as an eligible parti for the young heiress. In 
truth, Maitre Fontaine’s reproach that the widow 
in this case was not showing her usual prudence 
or sagacity had very fair grounds. Paul, as we 
have stated, had been in a measure adopted by 
Madame Calet, educated at her expense, and by 
her apprenticed as a carpenter and upholsterer in 
Coutances. He had served his time with varying 
credit to himself, but at the age of twenty-one had 
returned to the widow’s cottage in order, as he 
said, to turn round and see what he was to do 
next. He had, however, taken a whole twelve- 
month in that process, without making progress in 
any particular direction, unless in the favour of 
pretty Rosalie, to whom he devoted himself with 
an ardour worthy of the cause. 

There can be no doubt that had Widow Calct 
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acted with the good sense and prudence which 
dictated most of her actions, she would before this 
have given the young man his dismissal and made 
other arrangements for her daughter’s settlement 
in life. But youth and good looks have won their 
way with pretty maidens and romantic mothers 
both before and since the time of Widow Calet 
and Rosalie. Besides, there was no doubt that 
Madame Calet had a special weakness for this 
young man, and, in short, was not sorry to provide 
a good inheritance for him, while at the same time 
mating her daughter to the lover of her choice. 


At least they were a handsome couple, everyone 
said that when the whole village, with the excep- 
tion of one or two disappointed swains, turned 
out to celebrate the wedding. Of course there 
were a few ill-natured things said, chiefly by Mon- 
sicur Fontaine, who could not forgive that insult 
about his maimed limb ; but on the whole every- 
body wished the young pair well, and pronounced 
Paul to be a fortunate fellow, but one who would 
at the same time prove himself a good husband and 
a good son—worthy, in short, of the widow’s choice. 

It should be noted in passing that a conscrip- 
tion had actually taken place in the district in the 
very year of the wedding, and that by good luck 
Paul had drawn a blank, so that the widow’s worst 
fears had proved groundless, and there was every 
reason to hope that the household under its new 
régime, altered only in the relation which its mem- 
bers bore to one another, would be a happy and 
peaceful one. 

As time went on this hope seemed completely 
fulfilled. A happier trio it would have been diffi- 
cult to find, until one fine day the trio was turned 
into a quartet, and the happiness of the little party 
was increased by infinitely more than the small 
addition seemed to warrant. Never before, surely, 
had there been such a celighted boy-father, such 
a contented child-mother, and such an absurdly 
happy grandmother! But, unfortunately, it is not 
given to mortals to remain long in a state of undis- 
turbed bliss, and, shortly after the birth of little 
Fanchon, an occasional cloud appeared on the 
horizon of the family circle. 

A change seemed to come over the good mother. 
From being the most kindly, cheerful, and open- 
hearted of women, she grew suddenly morose. 
Lines of care fixed themselves upon her face. She 
became parsimonious in a variety of small details, 
and fretted over the larger expenses which her 
hand was powerless to stay. It seemed as though 
now she began to regret the generous welcome she 
had given her son-in-law, and she more than once 
gave out ominous forebodings that beggary and 
starvation were before her and her family. 

Though all this was to a great extent the result 
of her own depressed state of health, still there 
were circumstances which would be likely to make 
a loving and careful mother anxious. Rosalie was 
in disposition, as in age, a mere child, tender and 
depending ; and Paul was a great deal too easy- 
going and fond of pleasure to be a good manager 
or man of business. He had, besides, no sort of 
training as a farmer, and he did not seem to gather 

experience as quickly or naturally as his mother-in- 








law could have wished. He was the worst man in 
the world at driving a bargain, and was, in short, 
rather averse to hard or disagreeable work of any 
kind. 

In the meanwhile the times did not improve. 
War continued under Napoleon’s reign without 
cessation, taxes increased year by year, prices 
increased at the same time’; there were perpetual 
levies of fresh soldiers, and at harvest or haymaking 
it was almost impossible to hire labourers. About 
this time, too, rumours went abioad connecting 
Widow Calet’s changed manner and anxious face 
with a scapegrace son of hers by a former husband, 
of whom nobody had heard for a long time, but 
who was known to have given his mother much 
trouble in earlier days. 

It was clear, at any rate, that things were not pros- 
pering with Madame Calet as formerly ; and there 
were not wanting those who rubbed their hands 
and chuckled a little over this speedy fulfilment of 
their own evil auguries. 

Rosalie, reflecting herself in her mother’s face, 
began at times to be uneasy, and troubled herself 
about what she scarcely knew, but chiefly because 
her mother was “out of sorts.” Paul alone was 
not to be disturbed out of his equanimity. 

“These fancies of the good mother’s were 
vexatious, to be sure,” he would admit, “ but life 
was too short to be worried by trifles.” And on 
this principle he acted. Madame Calet was per- 
petually preaching economy to him, and endeavour- 
ing to urge him to steady exertion both in making 
and keeping his money. Good-natured, lazy Paul 
was much too amiable to resent this in any way. 

“The mother is quite right,” he would say. 
“ Times are undoubtedly bad—at least, every one 
says so. And it is quite true that money does not 
like lying in my pocket. I must make an effort, 
however.” 

In short, he would listen respectfully to all his 
mother-in-law’s admonitions, and soothe her with 
promises and good resolutions, which, for a few 
days, perhaps, he rigidly carried out. He cer- 
tainly meant to keep them altogether, but some- 
thing—a fair, a pilgrimage, a wedding—always 
seemed to come in the way, and once off the path 
of steady industry, it was difficult to get on it again. 

So another year, and another, passed on with 
occasional clouds, yet not altogether unhappily in 
the little household where Fanchon held the reins 
of government in her chubby dimpled fingers, 
where her lisping endearments seemed to charm 
away troublous thoughts, and where her pretty 
baby ways united the trio who loved her in closer 
bonds than anything else in the world could have 
done. 

As time went on Madame Calet’s health and 
spirits improved, and though still ®ecasionally 
subject to fits of depression, as a rule the natural 
lightheartedness of her French nature prevailed, 
and putting dull care away from her, she was able to 
rejoice in the happiness of her children, and even 
to take her share in their various little pleasures 
and excursions, always with the toddling Fanchon 
as her constant and most cherished companion. 

But, in truth, secret worry had to a great extent 
undermined Madame Calet’s constitution, already 
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strained, it may be, by a life of hard and anxious 
toil. And just as her children were congratulating 
themselves on her improved condition, an epidernic 
which attacked and ravaged the village laid her 
low. Almost before they could believe that she 
was really ill, the good mother lay dying. 

Then she spoke again of the trouble which had 
lately oppressed her. 

“It grieves me, children, that I do not leave 
you as I could wish, rich, or even independent,” she 
said, holding a hand of each—“ but the last few 
years have been sadly disastrous. I do not say 
that is your fault, my poor Paul. I blame no one. 
We have lived, we have enjoyed our life, it is true ; 
but the times have been hard. War, scarcity, you 
know of these things—and then my unfortunate 
boy.” 

“Dear mother, do not trouble yourself about 
these matters now,” interrupted Paul. 

“We have been so happy,” sobbed Rosalie. 

“Rut I must speak,” the widow went on feebly. 
“The little that remains is yours. There is the 
farm. You must exert yourself now, Paul, for her 
sake and the child’s. You will, will you not? 
They will have no one clse to look to now.” 

“ Yes, mother, yes,” said the young man, pressing 
the dying woman’s hand. 

“And see, in that old bureau is a little sum | 
had put by for thee in case thou shouldst be drawn 
in the conscription—3o00 francs and more—but that 
danger is happily past now, and the money will 
remain for my little Fanchon’s dof. Thou must 
add what thou canst. See, here is the key of the 
bureau, hang it about thy neck by the cord.” 

“T will do all that you wish, good mother.” 

“That is well.” 

A few more words of loving counsel, and then 
death came in a voice not to be denied, calling 
the good mother from her weeping children and 
the little household of which she had been the 
centre and support. 

Two more years passed. Times did not mend 
either in France or in the larger world outside 
of France. Wars never ceased. Napoleon was 
sweeping Europe like a scourge, and though the 
French nation as a whole might glory in the 
successes of the conqueror, French homes were 
desolated. Conscription followed conscription, 
and in the year 1813 an order was issued for a 
levy of 120,000 men under the age of thirty, married 
or single. The news of this fresh edict spread 
something like consternation through the rural dis- 
tricts of France, and found little favour, especially 
in the Northern provinces, where the Empire and 
its aggressive policy had never obtained a real hold 
on the affections of the people. But of course sub- 
mission was the only possible course, and the law 
was so rigorously carried out, the exemptions 
permitted were so few, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining substitutes so much increased, that each 
little household awaited the polling with fear and 
trembling. 

Rosalie, of all the young matrons of the village, 
was perhaps the most unmoved, For, she argued, 
if the worst came, there was still that hoard of the 
good mother’s in the old bureau. Paul was safe. 


But as the time of the balloting drew near, Paul 
himself became strangely restless and discomposed. 
Rosalie observed this, and did her best to rally him 
out of his depression. 

“There is no doubt about getting a substitute, 
mon amt. Do not be anxious,” she said. “If thou 
art drawn, either of the two Perrins, Nicole or Jean, 
will gladly take the 300 francs. You see they are 
not very comfortable at home.” 

“Yes,” returns Paul, gloomily, and with a side 
glance at the old bureau. 

“There, cheer up, mon brave / You are thinking 
of the poor Fanchon and her lost dof. Ah well, 
never mind, she is young enough yet. If we have 
to take this now, we must save her up another dof 
by the time she wants it.” 

“We are so clever at saving, Rosalie, we two,” 
says Paul, bitterly. 

The next day was that on which so many fates 
were to be decided. ‘The village was swarming 
and crowded with gendarmes. 

Rosalie dismissed her husband with cheerful 
words, The child was ailing that day, and the 
mother was forced to remain at home as nurse. 
But when Paul was fairly out of the house, Rosalie’s 
heart failed her. “If he should be drawn! If a 
substitute could not be found—if ” But no— 
one look at the old bureau reassured her. ‘The re- 
membrance of her mother’s loving care seemed to 
stand as a bulwark between her and any possible 
danger. “Thanks to the good mother, all will be 
right,” she murmured, though her tears fell. 

She was almost a child still. 

The two years that had passed by since the 
mother’s death had produced very little change 
either in the young couple or in their mode of life. 
Economy and industry were not natural to either 
of them, and for the rest, if they were only happy 
and enjoyed themselves, and could only find money 
enough to pay those dreadful war taxes as the time 
came round, what did it matter whether they were 
rich or poor? So Rosalie argued when sometimes 
Paul was found complaining of the hardness of the 
times. If the sun would only shine always, and 
little Fauchon only be amusing and good, they 
could want nothing more, Rosalie thought. 

It was late before Paul returned home, and the 
sight of his white, despairing face almost frightened 
Rosalie out of her senses. 

“What is it? What has happened?” she 
asked. 

“Tt is all over. I am drawn. I must go,” 
gasped Paul. 

“Go—you—go!” echoed the young wife. 
“Are you mad, Paul? Can the Perrins have 
proved false? What is itthey want? They agreed 
for the 300 francs.” 

“Yes, yes, that is all right ; Jean would take it, 
he is willing to go ; but, but 4 

“But what? Surely you don’t hesitate to use 
the money for such a purpose. It was given you 
for that. Oh, Paul ! I will not have it—give me the 
key—the key of the bureau, where is it?” cried 
Rosalie, excitedly. 

“The key—oh yes—the key,” said Paul, as if in 
adream. “I don’t know, I have forgotten——” 

“Why, here it is round your neck all the time ! 
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What are you thinking of, Paul? We will get the 
money at once, and——” 

But as her fingers touch the key, Paul’s hand 
grasps hers and holds it so tightly that he hurts 
her. 

“ Paul! what is it ?” 

Their eyes meet, and then there comes across 
the young wife’s heart such a spasm of terror and 
doubt that she calls out as one in pain. 

Paul drops her hand. 

“Tt is no good looking, Rosalie,” he says ina 
hoarse, low voice. ‘The money is not there. It 
is—spent.” 

Rosalie can only gaze at him in a sort of blank 
stupor. 

“Spent, Rosalie—gone! Don’t you hear? 
Don’t you understand ?” cries Paul. Her face is 
terrible to him. It has the look of a wounded 
dumb animal in it. 

Then suddenly Paul leans his head on his hands 
and bursts into a passion of tears. 

“God forgive me!” he cries. “I have robbed 
the child and ruined us all. Why don’t you speak, 
‘wife, if only to reproach me ?” 

Then Rosalie finds words, not of reproach, but 
of wifely, loving counsel and help. She lays her 
hand gently on Paul’s shoulder 

“Tt is no use grieving, my dear—that is too 
late,” she says, with a seriousness new to her. 

“ No, I must bear the consequences,” says Paul. 
“T must go.” 

The pressure on Paul’s neck tightens. 

“Not if we have to sell everything we have in 
the world—no.” 

Paul turns and looks into her face. 

“You would still keep the vaurien ?” he asks. 

Rosalie’s throat seems too full for words, but she 
pats Paul’s cheek and stoops that he may kiss her. 
Then she turns away with, as it seems, a new life 
and spirit working in her. In a moment she is 
transformed. A child no longer, the old things 
are put away from her for ever. The old spirit of 
careless happiness, of blind reliance, is indeed fled, 
but in its placea nobler spirit has taken up its 
abode within her—a spirit that can suffer, and dare, 
and endure. She is a woman at last. 

A woman very full of strong and earnest purpose, 
any one would have said who saw her the morning 
after these events, leaving her home at daybreak, 
stealing away from her still sleeping husband, her 
child by her side, and on her arm a basket in which 
were carefully stored all the small treasures which 
she possessed—her silver cross, her gold earrings, 
and a great tortoise-shell cased watch which had 
been her grandmother’s. 

* Paul, we must find the money,” she had said 
to her husband when he became calmer after that 
terrible disclosure the night before. 

“Yes ; but where?” he had answered. There 
was already a mortgage on the cottage and farm 
stock ; still, one, or even two hundred francs it 
might yet be*possible to raise—but three hundred ! 
No ; that was out of the question. This point he 
had settled drearily, as he sat with a pencil and a 
piece of paper before him moodily scrawling figures 
and making calculations that came to nothing. 

“} shall have to be a hero whether I will or no,” 
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he had said at last with a dismal attempt at a 
joke. 

“For the want of a hundred francs! No, no,” 
Rosalie had returned. “If that is all P 

But, to her despair, when all her treasures are 
disposed of—cross, earrings, watch, chain, and 
even her wedding-shawl, she is scarcely more than 
half-way towards her hundred francs. What can 
she do? 

To return home without the money is impos- 
sible—impossible, she repeats with emphasis as she 
walks up and down the little main street of Cou- 
tances, whither she had walked. She is weary, and 
so dispirited that she feels almost inclined to sit 
down ona doorstep and cry. As it happens, she 
finds herself just opposite to a rather smart barber’s 
shop. He calls himself an artiste en cheveux. 
Rosalie looks in for no particular reason that she 
knows of. And then suddenly her heart seems to 
stop beating. There is hanging up in the shop a 
long tail of bright brown hair somewhat the colour 
of her own, and on a dummy head is a wig beauti- 
fully curled and frizzed. 

Her hair has always been considered one of her 
especial beauties, and now the thought strikes her 
like an inspiration, that by its means she may raise. 
the required sum. She has heard before now of 
girls who have sold their hair. 

But can she possibly bring herself to make this 
sacrifice? She hesitates—draws back. It is to 
save her husband ; she will. 

Clasping the little Fanchon’s hand tightly within 
hers, as though to strengthen her resolution, she 
enters the shop, and before the brisk little barber 
can ask her pleasure, lets fall a mass of golden- 
brown silks about her shoulders. 

“Ts it not worth a good deal?” she asks 
eagerly. 

‘The man fingers it curiously—depreciates its 
colour, finds it less in quantity than at first sight it 
appeared, and so on ; but in the end offers to give 
forty-five francs for it. 

“Cut it then—cut it, and be quick!” cries 
Rosalie, in a fever of impatience. It is the very 
sum she needs. 

Clip, clip, clip go the scissors, and Rosalie, 
shutting her eyes, and almost holding her breath 
the while, sits silently with something of the martyr 
spirit of old time. She will be glad, she thinks, 
when it is all over ; it does not take long, at least. 

“ Voila, madame !” says the barber, with a bow 
and a smile, smoothing with one hand, while he 
holds in the other the golden brown glory which is 
lost to Rosalie for ever. 

“ Voila!” Rosalie smiles too, and is about to 
rise from the chair of execution, when little Fanchon, 
who has in the meantime been making a delighted 
tour of inspection among the wigs and pomades 
and various paraphernalia of the barber's art, 
catches sight, for the first time, of her mother’s 
changed appearance. She runs to her in horror. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! what has that wicked 
man done?” she cries, throwing herself upon her 
mother in great distress; “he has taken my 
beautiful mamma away, and left me quite, oh, 
quite an ugly mamma instead!” o 

Then, for the first time, Rosalie’s heart sinks 
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within her. The martyr and the heroine are all 
forgotten, and the innocent vanity of the woman’s 
nature rises to the surface. 

She buries her face in her hands and weeps 
bitterly. What has she done? The child says 
she is ugly. A terrible fear takes possession of 
her. Will Paul, her husband, think so too? 
Will this be the result of the sacrifice she has 
made for his sake? Will she lose his love too ? 

In vain the barber’s well-turned and well-in- 
tentioned compliment, that ‘no matter under what 
circumstances, madame must always be charming.” 
She is even disposed to resent his consolation as 
impertinent. “That is,” she remarked, “as people 
may think.” And hastily pocketing the money, 
which once in her hand seems to have lost its 
charm, she takes Fanchon’s hand, and hurries away 
out of the shop, the very smell of which sickens 
her. 

It'is a long weary trudge home, and Fanchon cries, 
and Rosalie cries too, from the very dreariness of 
her thoughts. Every step that brings her nearer 
Paul seems torture to her. But when at last she 
sees him standing at their own gate, wonderingly 
on the look-out for her, she rushes at him with a 
glad cry, and, like a child, sobs out her trouble on 
his breast. 

“Tf,” she cries, “I have made myself a fright, it 
is for thy sake !” 

“ A fright ! What is it, my beautiful ? Look up, 
look up !” says Paul, quite bewildered. 

“T have got the money for thee, Paul—I have 
got it as I promised, but I have lost—see here !” 


Ii! 


And Rosalie, tossing her white crimped cap 
aside, stands with her poor little shorn head bare 
in the sunlight. 

It is to be feared that Paul, manlike, does give 
something almost like a shudder when he sees the 
change that has been wrought. But he only 
utters a low exclamation of astonishment, and 
Rosalie, without daring to look in his face, throws 
herself once more into his arms. 

“T sold it for thee, Paul,” she sobs ; “I have 
made myself thus hideous, but it was for thy 
sake !” 

Paul clasps her to him. “Hideous! What 
art thou saying, darling? ‘True, noble wife, thou 
art more beautiful to me than ever. I do 
not deserve thee!” says Paul, breaking down in 
his turn, and the two stand clinging to one another, 
sobbing and crying like children. 

“No, I do not deserve thee,” Paul repeats, 
which was perhaps quite true. “ But from now I 
will begin again. Thou wilt see !” 

It is on record that, touched probably by the 
unselfish devotion of his true-hearted wife, Paul’s 
new resolution was kept in a different spirit to 
those of former times ; and though for some years 
he and Rosalie had a hard struggle to live at all, 
they managed by industry and patient economy not 
only to pay off the debts which had accumulated 
on their little property, but even to begin restoring 
to the old bureau, little by littlhe—a franc, or 
perhaps only half a franc, at a time—the money 
which the good mother had designed for little 
Fanchon’s dof. 

L. G. SEGUIN, 
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AN EVENING ON 


HE following account of an ascent of Skiddaw, 
and a meeting with Southey and Wordsworth 
there, by moonlight, is taken from the old 

journal of a young lady from Edinburgh, who was 
visiting the English lakes in the company of her 
own brother and their valued friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Grey, also from Edinburgh, where Mr., 
afterwards Dr., Grey was long known as an eloquent 
and useful minister of the Scotch Church. 


Monday, August 21, 1815.—Set out (from Cockermouth) 
at seven ina most charming morning, and walked the whole 
stage, twelve miles, to Keswick. Breakfasted on our way 
at Lorton (or Lawton, as they call it) with a worthy primitive 
bachelor, the clergyman of the place. Walked to see a 
waterfall and some very fine trees. Admired the beauty 
and’ comfort of the place much. Enjoyed our walk to 
Keswick exceedingly. After dinner Robert and I walked 
to the top of a hill, I forget the name, and had a most 
glorious view of the sun setting over the lovely lake. 
Hearing there was to be a party, with music, fireworks, 
punch, &c., on the top of Skiddaw, Mrs. Grey and I were 
resolved to see the fun. We could not prevail on Mr. Grey 
to accompany us, but got Robert and a guide, and set out 
after tea. They call it five miles from the inn to the top, 
and we found it a very long way. I made almost no use of 
a pony we took with us, but was highly rewarded for my 
fatigue by the views as long as light lasted, the dusk of 
a fine evening adding to their grandeur. We had then 


the moon, and it was really very romantic winding up 
the mountain by her light in silence, so far from all the 


SKIDDAW. 


world. Our guide left us for a minute, and our hearts beat 
a little quicker when we heard the report of a pistol, and 
thought how much we were in his power. He left us again 
for a longer time (we did not know it was to announce our 
approach to the people on the summit), and came down 
accompanied by no less a person than Southey, who took us 
up to the rest. There was an immense bonfire, Wordsworth 
skipping round it with a little red cloak and straw hat, a 
number of the surrounding gentry and poets, a band of 
music, and punch, which we drank to the Prince Regent’s 
health, the ‘* ploy” being in honour of his birthday, but 
delayed till this first fne evening. There were hundreds of 
the common people throwing flaming tow balls, &c., at one 
another, and having partaken largely of the punch, were 
capering about and making all the noise they could. The 
scene was most novel and striking, and we were so glad it 
happened on the only night we could have attended, and 
that we had preferred coming to the dulness of sitting in 
an inn. 

We descended by brilliant torchlight, attended by 
Southey, his wife, a most ladylike and agreeable woman, 
and a delightful girl, his only daughter, named Edith. 
Preferring their company to our pony, we gave it up to Miss 
Wordsworth, sister of the poet, for which she expressed 
great obligation. The descent was in many places difficult 
from the loose stones, but I was astonished at the ease with 
which the Cumberland ladies made it out, particularly old 
Lady C., whom we had thought unable to walk in the fore- 
noon, when she was wheeled in alittle donkey cart. Twelve 
struck on the town clock before we reached it. I slept 
most soundly, having walked about twenty-five miles since 
sleeping last. Southey had a great flow of very pleasant 
small talk. 
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T would at first sight seem to be an easy task to 
arrive at the numbet of London cab horses. 
Every cab has to be licensed, and the number 

of licenses is given annually in the Metropolitan 


Police Commissioner’s Report. Last year 11,297 
were granted in the London district, and as there 
are two horses to a cab in proper working we have 
only to double the 11,297 to obtain the horse 
power ; and further, as a cab horse is worth £ 30, 
we have only to multiply by that amount to get 
—an exaggerated notion of the facts of the case. 

The genus “cab” comprises two species, the 
“hansom” and the “clarence,” the first having 
two wheels, the other four ; but these species are 
divisible into several varieties, especially the 
clarence, which varies from the not particularly 
sumptuous down to the positively disgraceful. As 
it is with the vehicles, so it is with the horses, and 
so it is with the men. 

It is in the night-time that we find the lowest 
grade of horse, cab, and man; but as these are 
seen by the few we may look to the next variety in 
the scale. ‘This is the Sunday cab, particularly the 
sort that appears in the morning. Last Sunday 
we had a typical specimen at the corner of our 
street. The cab was hired from one man, the 
harness from another, the horse from another. 


And there are cabs in London on a Sunday in 
which even the driver’s badge has been hired, 
although, of course, this is illegal. 

The horse was a cab horse for the day. On the 
Monday morning he would be in the shafts of a 
coal-cart dragging “ prime Wallsend” at a shilling 
a hundredweight ; and in front of the Wallsend he 
would spend the week till Saturday night, when he 
would again be hired out and turn his attention 
from coals to cabs. The cab itself is at night 
work all the week ; of the many animals that draw 
it, there is not one that has not toiled in some other 
trade during some hours of the day ; and so far 
from its having two horses it never really has one. 
In fact, we have here a variety of cab horse that is 
not a cab horse at all. 

Cab horses can be conveniently classified in a 
series of sevenths, according to the number of 
days of the week they spend in the cab shafts. 
There are some that go cabbing one day a week 
some two, some three, some four, some five, some 
six. The six-day variety is the genuine article : 
he does nothing but draw cabs, for no true cab 
horses—or, at least, but a very, very few —work seven 
days a week. He is the commonest horse ; next 
to him coming the four-seventh animal This horse 
appears in a cab on Sundays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
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days, and Thursdays only ; on Friday he is engaged 
in taking home the washing ; that is his easiest day’s 
work ; on Saturday he is very much more engaged 
in taking home washing, and on Monday he has 
his hardest day in collecting the washing it takes 
him two days to deliver. Another variety is the 
three-sevenths horse, who, as a rule, appears in a 
cab on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, and 
works miscellaneously during the other four days. 
All these odd fractional horses come out on Sunday 
when the regular cab horse is at rest. There are, 
however, some regular cab horses doing Sunday 
work, and these have their day’s rest generally on 
Tuesday. 


Of the 11,297 licensed cabs 917 were reported 
during the year as unfit for use, and we may take 
them from the total ; we may also remove a pro- 
portion of the night cabs worked under the curious 
conditions already alluded to, and the really good 
cabs under repair, and for other considerations 
make other deductions, until we find that London 
on any one day had never more than 9,000 work- 
able cabs. Of these, about two out of three have 
the two horses, the rest averaging hardly a horse 
apiece. This gives us 15,000 horses at the out- 
side, and averaging these at £30 we find that they 
are worth £450,000. 

Curiously enough, there were last year 15,336 
licensed cab-drivers, so that there was practically 
a horse for every man, the surplus of men over 
cabs being easily accounted for by the fact that the 
percentage of cabs at work is greater than the 
percentage of men. Of the 15,000 men about 
fourteen per cent. were convicted during the year 
for offences ranging from cruelty to drunkenness, 
in addition to those convicted of the minor offences 
of loitering and obstruction ; and including most 
of these there was a large percentage appearing 
on the masters’ books as having proved themselves 
untrustworthy. Clearing away this regrettable 
fringe we should be left with a little more than a 
cab a man, 


The London cab trade is at a standstill, or rather 
it is declining. During the last three years the 
London trams have increased at the rate of eight 
and a half per cent., while the omnibuses have in- 
creased at the rate of seventeen per cent. Instead 
of increasing, the cabs have decreased. In 1888— 
when the London hackney carriage list stood higher 
thanit has ever done since Captain Bailey, fresh from 
Raleigh’s Guiana expedition, started the first four 
carriages at London’s first cab-stand, the Maypole 
in the Strand—there were 7,396 hansoms and 
4,013 four-wheelers ; there are now 7,376 hansoms 
and 3,921 four-wheelers. 

This state of affairs is due in some measure to 
the cost of cab-riding as compared with that of 
other means of locomotion ; but it is due in a 
greater degree to the uncertainty that exists re- 
garding the fare that will satisfy the cabman. It is 


not the sixpence a mile that people object to, or 
even a shilling a mile, but the “living margin” ; 
and so long as a cabman has to depend more or 
less on charity—for that is what the voluntary 
addition to his fare amounts to—so long will the 


crowd flock to railway, tramway, oninilus, and 
railway omnibus, in which they know exactly what 
they have to pay, and can pay it without injuring 
any delicate susceptibilities. ‘The pressure on the 
cabman is, however, great ; he is rarely his own 
master ; he has to pay the owner so much a day 
for the hire of the horse and cab, and he has to 
make what he can out of the public, the owner 
varying the cost of hire in accordance with the 
man’s opportunities, the idea being that the 
capitalist should make his profit in the summer 
and give the worker a share in it. But this plan 
of trusting to squeezability is not a success. While 
the cab-list diminishes there is an increase in both 
wings of the opposition, not only in the omnibuses 
and cars of the commonalty, but in the livery 
broughams and private carriages, whose hirers and 
owners are the cabmen’s best friends. And con- 
sequently the only horses in London that do not 
increase are the cab horses. 


Our cab-horses are generally Irish, many of 
them being shipped from Waterford. ‘They come 
over unshod in order that they may do no damage, 
and to keep them quiet they have their lips tied 
down ; and what with this lip-tying, and the sea 
passage, and the change of climate, it takes them 
about eight weeks to get into working order, during 
which they are gradually drilled into shape first in 
double harness and then in single harness round the 
squares and quiet thoroughfares. 

As a rule, they are four years old when they 
arrive, they cost £ 30, they last only three years, 
and they are then sold for #9 to go into the trades- 
man’s cart ; but horses are rising in value, and cost 
more to buy and fetch more to sell than they used 
todo. This, of course, refers to the bulk of the 
horses, which, as in the omnibus service, are 
mostly mares. There are some that cost more, 
some that cost less ; some that last longer, some 
that do not last as long ; and on the cab-rank there 
is a fair sprinkling of British horses and a few 
foreigners, but the thoroughbreds of whom we have 
heard are as rare as the doctors, warriors, and 
members of the Atheneum Club who are said to 
drive them. 

A cab horse is well fed ; hansom horses average 
a sack of corn each a week ; and they want it, for 
in the six days during the season they are driven 
over two hundred miles. There is nothing out of the 
way in a day’s work of forty miles ; and this with a 
weight of half a ton behind, including the cab and 
driver, but not the passengers. The way in which 
the horse is worked varies in different yards and 
with different men. ‘There are over 3,500 cab- 
owners in London, and as some of them own a 
hundred and more cabs, there must be a large 
number who have but one or two cabs, and perhaps 
two or three horses, when the horses have a hard 
time of it. Many are worked on the “one horse 
power” principle, in which the cab, generally a 
four-wheeler, goes out at eight in the morning and 
comes back at eight at night. The four-wheelers 
that frequent the railway stations have two horses, 
the first going out at seven in the morning and 
returning about two in the afternoon, the second 
going out to stay at the station till ten and then 
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perhaps loitering about the theatres with a view 
to picking up a last fare. ‘This participation of 
the railway cab in theatre work is a sore point 
with the ordinary cabman who has not the entry to 
the railway platforms. One company there is with 
an express due in a little before eleven for which 
the cabs have to wait, and greatly would it please 
the unprivileged cabmen of our streets if the other 
companies would each bring in a late express under 
similar conditions. 

There are some cabs “double tide working,” 
going out at eight o’clock in the morning, returning 
at seven at night, and going out again immediately 
with another horse and man and not returning till 
six next morning, when, after two hours for cleaning 
up, they are off again on their day-journey. In 
the “long day working” usual among the larger 
masters the cab goes out at nine o'clock, returns 
between three and five fora fresh horse, and returns 
at midnight ; while some are at work from noon till 


named from the peculiarities of the dealer or his 
man, and in one stable there were at one time 
Curseman, Sandyman, Collars, Necktie, Checkshirt, 
and Scarfpin. The political element is, of course, 
manifest, and in almost every stable there are Rose- 
beries and Randies, Salisburies and Gladstones, 
Smiths and Dizzies. Some stables are all Derby 
winners, some all dramas, some all songs, some all 
towns. It is the exception fora horse to be named 
after any peculiarity of its own, unless it be an 
objectionable one ; and it would never do to give 
it a Christian name, with or without a qualifying 
adjective, which might lead to its being mistaken 
for one of the men in the yard. 

The favourite colour for a cab horse is brown, 
the one least sought after is grey. A grey horse will 
not do in a hansom, unless for railway work, when 
the cabs are taken in rotation and the quality or 
colour of the horse is of no consequence. Why 
clubland should object to grey horses is not known, 
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two o'clock next morning; but in these larger 
yards the invariable rule is that both horse and 
man have one day’s rest in seven. 


When a horse is bought by the cabmaster it is 
occasionally numbered, but oftener named from 
some trivial circumstance connected with its 
purchase, or from some event chronicled in the 
morning newspapers. A whole chapter might be 
written on the names of the London cab horses, 
which are assuredly more curious than elegant. 
Three horses we know of bought on a hot day 
were Scorch, Blaze, and Blister ; three others bought 
on a dirty morning were Mud, Slush, and Puddle ; 
two brought home in a snowstorm were named 
Sleet and Blizzard ; four that came in the rain were 
Oilskin, Sou’-wester, Gaiters, and Umbrella. Even 
the time of day has furnished a name, and Ten- 
o'clock, Eight-sharp, and Nine-fifteen have been 
met with, though perhaps ‘T'wo-two owed more to 
the zsthete than the horologer. Some horses are 


but the fact remains that a man with a grey horse 
will get fewer fares with him than with a brown 
one. One explanation is that the light hairs float 
off and show on dark clothes, but this is hardly 
satisfying, and it seems safer to put the matter down 
to fashion. Anyhow, a hansom cabman will not 
take out a grey horse if he can help it, unless it be 
an exceptionally “gassy” one, gassy being “cab- 
bish” for showy. But not so a four-wheeler man ; 
if he can have a grey horse he will, the reason 
being that if ever a housemaid goes for a cab she 
will, if she has a choice, pick out the grey horse. 
At least, so says the trade, which may, of course, be 
prejudiced or romancing ; but the prejudice or the 
romance is known all over London. The curious 
chance may be owing to the proverb that “the grey 
mare is the better horse,” which, like many other 
proverbs, is merely an allusion gone wrong. 
Some horses, like these “gassy” greys, begin 
their cab-life in a hansom and end it in a four- 
wheeler ; but this is not done by the large masters, 
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who keep their horses distinct, and clear them out 
to Rymill’s or Aldridge’s for dispersal. Some 
masters drive their own cabs, and naturally take 
good care of their own property ; but with the bulk 
of the cabmen the horse is a machine, hired out as 
one might hire out a tricycle, and returned in a 
sufficiently sound state to avoid comment. The 
man finds the horse and cab ready for him in the 
morning ; he ieaves his licence as security for 
his return: and he drives off in search of fares. 
When he comes back he simply hands the cab 
over as it stands, pays up—or not—at the office, 
and hurries out of the yard. Some there are who 
will look over the horse before he is put into the 
shafts, and follow him into the stable on their return, 





London has 600 cabstands, exclusive of those in 
the City and on private ground, such as the railway 
stations. A few of these are always full ; a few have 
never had a cab on them even though they may 
have existed for years. ‘The 600 cabstands on an 
average afford accommodation for 11 vehicles each. 
The rest of the cabs are either carrying passengers, 
or else plying empty along such streets as Piccadilly, 
where they are a nuisance to all but those who 
want cabs. The same thing may, however, be said 
of the cabstands, and, considering the convenience 
that “ crawlers” afford, it is only the very strenuous 
reformer who would abolish them entirely, if it were 
possible to do so. Out of the 15,000 cabmen, 
about 7,000 are convicted every year for wilful 





THE CAB STAND. 


and treat him more as a friend; but there are not 
many of these when we come to percentages. But 
as a horse that suits one man will not suit another 
for horses differ as well.as the men—it is usual to 
give the old hands the ‘same horses every day. It 
is curious how dependent the cabman is on his 
horse ; every day horses will come back with whom, 
according to the cabman’s account, “ it is impossible 
to earn any money,” and next day these horses will 
be taken out by other men who will be loud in 
their praise, and drive them for months afterwards 
until the day comes when they are returned with 
contempt and the man will demand a fresh horse 
“to change his luck,” much as a card-player will 
take a fresh chair. 





misbehaviour, loitering, plying, obstruction, stopping 
on the wrong side of the road, delaying, leaving 
their cabs unattended, etc., etc. The cabman who 
“knows his business best” is the one who can 
crawl judiciously without getting into trouble with 
the police, resulting for a first offence in the famous 
“two-and-six and two,” which means _ half-a-crown 
fine and a florin costs. 


At many of the stands there is a “shelter,” which 
is much larger inside than a glance at the exterior 
would lead one to suppose. ‘The shelters are 
generally farmed from the Shelter Fund Society, 
by some old cabman. ‘They are the cabman’s 
restaurants and the cabman, as a rule, is not so 
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much a large drinker as a large eater. At one 
shelter lately the great feature was boiled rabbit 
and pickled pork at two o’clock in the morning, 
and for weeks a small warren of Ostenders were 
consumed nightly. 

The two-wheeler improves every year ; there are 
many hansoms now in London as good in every 
way as private carriages, and these will often have 
a fifty-guinea horse in their shafts. The four- 
wheeler improves but microscopically, and, though 
it becomes no worse than it used to be, it touches 
a depth which is by no means desirable. Most 
cabs are varnished twice a year, some are varnished 
but once, and that of course is just before 
inspection day, when the new annual licence is 
applied for. On that morning many a newly 
varnished mockery will journey gingerly to Clerken- 
well and just satisfy the inspector’s lenient eye, re- 
turning triumphantly with the inside and outside 
plates and the stencilled certificate on its back, 
which show that the vehicie has passed muster, 
and that the owner has paid #2 for a licence to 
work it in the London streets. Besides the £2, 
the owner has to pay fifteen shillings carriage duty 
to Somerset House; and, for a licence and the 
badge to drive, the cabman has to pay to the police 
five shillings. 

The cabman has to pass an examination as well 
as the vehicle, but the vehicle is examined every 
year, while the cabman is only examined once, 
and then not in personal appearance, though there 
may be a bias that way, but in an elementary 
knowledge of London topography. ‘The knowledge 
required is not very great, and 1,500 candidates 
apply in a year, but it is interesting to note that 
out of every 100 candidates 34 are “ ploughed ”— 
a much higher percentage of rejections than exists 
among the vehicles. 

The cabman takes his licence to the owner whom 
he desires to make his “master.” He takes the 
cab out on trust, leaving his licence as a deposit so 
long as he remains in the same employment. The 
engagement is terminable at any time, and when 
the man changes masters his old master has to fill 
in on the back of his licence the length of time he 
has been in his service. At the end of the year 
the nan takes the endorsed licence accounting for 
his year’s work to New Scotland Yard, and there 
gets a clean one covering another twelve months. 

The amount paid by the man for the day’s hire 
varies with the vehicle, the master, and the season. 
It is much less really than it is nominally, owing to 
the numerous occasions on which allowances are 
made for bad luck and bad weather. Continuous 
wet is not cabmen’s weather ; what they like is a 
showery day, or, what is better, a fine morning and 
a wet afternoon, or a series of scorching hot days 
when people find the other means of convey- 
ance too stuffy for comfort. Although the amount 
is frequently stated to be more, the average for 
hansoms during the last year over several yards was 
nine shillings for the first three months in the year, 
then a rise every week of a shilling a day to the 
end of May, when it remained at the maximum of 
cighteen shillings till the second week in June, when 
it dropped a shilling a week down to the nine 
shillings at which it will remain for the rest of the 


year. The height of the London cab season is thus 
from the Derby week to the Ascot week, the one 
day being the Thursday after the Derby. If you 
wish to go to the Derby in a hansom you pay #3, 
of which £1 is extra profit, it being estimated that 
the man would have taken £2 if he remained in 
London. And, curiously enough, the distance to 
and from Epsom is the average day’s journey of a 
London cab horse. 

The weight he draws is in inverse ratio to his 
strength. The hansom weighs from eight to ten 
hundredweight ; the newer ones weigh about nine 
hundredweight and a half, and cost a hundred 
guineas ; the four-wheeler does not cost as much and 
is heavier. ‘The hansoms carry three persons, includ- 
ing the driver, the four-wheelers take six, besides 
the luggage ; and yet the hansom horse is, if any- 
thing, the stronger of the two. In general work the 
hansom has but one passenger, the four-wheeler 
rarely less than two ; and altogether the clarence 
horse has much the worse time of it. The cabs are 
licensed to carry so many passengers, but there is 
no limit to the weight of the luggage, and it seems 
nobody’s business to keep down the load, which, 
for the light class of horse used, is often great. 
The packing of four-wheelers, particularly at low- 
class weddings and funerals, is occasionally alarm- 
ing. Passing through Wandsworth not long ago, 
the writer saw a miserably weedy bay mare toiling 
up the East Hill with a four-wheeler in which was 
a wedding-party of five ample people inside, a 16- 
stone woman on the box, three large men on the roof, 
and two hobbledehoys behind ; and this up a long 
gradient of 1 in 25, which the tram company dare 
not attempt, preferring to leave a gap in their 
system between the bottom and top of it. Luckily 
a wedding-party such as this does not come often 
and does not last long, but it deserves mention as one 
of the unpleasant experiences of a cab horse's life. 

The everyday cab horse lives in a mews, a row 
of stables on a ground floor opening out on to a 
long courtyard roughly paved with that pitching 
which lets gallons of wet and slush soak between it, 
so that many of the stones rest on a film of black 
mud that squeezes up at every shower. Were it 
not for the embarrassing fact that a fragrant mews 
is invariably healthy, the sanitary authorities would 
probably have insisted before this on the paving of 
these stable-yards being much more closely laid. 
In many cases much of the drainage is between the 
stones into the earth, and not into dry earth, but 
into clayey ground saturated with washings of hun- 
dreds of horses. A prominent object in these 
yards, the stones of which are clean enough on 
the surface, is the manure heap, which, so far from 
being a source of income, has now to be paid for to 
be taken away. All over London horse owners are 
growling about this manure question. At one time 
the manure was worth threepence a horse a weck ; 
happy is the man who can nowadays get a farthing 
a week per horse for it; many give it away, and 
there are a large number who are obliged to pay for 
its removal as trade refuse. Most of the stables 
have been converted for cab purposes, but some 
have been specially built, and there are one or two 
yards in which the stables are in storeys and the 
horses are upstairs on the second and third floors. 
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Some cab-stables are very disorderly ; some, 
whether with straw or peat litter, are quite patterns 
of neatness. On a Sunday morning most of the 
London cab horses are at home. Quiet as they 
may be in the shafts, they are a restless lot when 
together, and after the inevitable Saturday pail of 
bran mash it is a common practice to give them 
their Sunday provender uncut in order to keepthem 
quiet by giving them something todo. Theyare as 
a rule fed well, so as to get the maximum of work 
out of them during their short career ; although 
there is, of course, a limit beyond which food is 
wasted so far as efficiency is concerned. Some of 
the horses find their work too much for them be- 
fore a year is out ; some last five or six years ; some 
spend the year round at work ; some are turned out 
to grass for‘a couple of months. 

If the cab horse could choose his track he would 
have neither asphalt nor granite blocks; good 
macadam is good enough for him, though wood is 
better, if very wet or very dry and not quite bare of 


gravel. Likeall town horses he comes oftenest to grief 
where the roadway changes, and he suffers from 
much the same ailments as the omnibus horse, with 
a rather greater partiality for “picking up nails.” 
When he dies in the shafts he is worth as many 
shillings as he cost pounds ; but, as we have hinted, 
he usually retires from the trade fractionally, and 
makes his last appearance as a fare-earner in that 
shabbiest of all vehicles, the London Sunday 
morning cab. 

Bulking the London cabs together, we can 
estimate the turn-out complete, cab, horse, and 
harness, at #100; and g,ooo of these mean 
£900,000. The 6,000 additional horses at £30 
each yield £180,000. The stable accommodation, 
freehold and leasehold, the fittings and sundries, 
and plant and working cash, would certainly be 
cheaply bought for £170,000, and that gives us 
a million and a quarter to work the London cab 
trade, which is surely quite enough. 

W. J. GORDON. 





Soe> 


Hope. 


Uron a promontory bold she stands, 

And gazes o’er the ocean wild and gray, 
Eager to catch a glimpse of other lands 

Beyond the dim horizon far away. 

She waits the dawning of another day 
To chase the murky shadows of the night, 

The growing splendour of each amber ray 
Tinging wave, shore, valley, and distant height, 
Until the whole is bathed in fair and golden light. 


Yet the morn comes not and she lingers still, 
Sublime in patience, without change or rest, 
Strong in resistless majesty of will 
Burning like quenchless fire within her breast — 
Burning, yet unconsumed. Dark is the west, 
The east, the waste of waters, and the skies, 
All dusk with gloom each mountain’s hoary crest, 
And yet no shade of disappointment lies 
On that immortal brow, or in those deathless eyes. 


There is no time in Heaven, nor to one 
Who reads the secret of eternity. 
Age after age has silent passed and gone, 
Yet unfulfilled is her high destiny— 
God-born and God-belovéd. She is free 
From earthly trammels, fading, or decay. 
She was, ere centuries began to be; 
And though the vision tarry and delay, 
Naught can her peace disturb, her constant soul dismay. 


*“ What of the night? What of the weary night?” 
Harshly there falls upon the midnight air 
The cry of those who hunger for the light 
And lose their way in anguish and despair. 
Sorrow and sin, chill want, and carking care, 
Tears of the heavy-laden, inward pain, 
Mireling in one low broken-hearted prayer, 
Rise in a dull monotonous refrain, 
“What of the night? What of the night ?” again, again. 


She sees, she hears, through the fast deep’ning gloom, 
Weird shapes and spectres on the earth below ; 
Death with his sentence of terrific doom, 
War and his endless catalogue of woe, 
Rivers of blood that stain the ground, and flow 
By drooping flowers which shudder and turn pale ; 
Kapine and greed, fierce hate and vengeance slow, 
With many a muttered curse and piteous wail, 
Enough to make stout hearts and fearless spirits quail. 


F’en Faith, in shame, averts her eagle gaze, 

Astounded and appalled, abashed and sad ; 
And Wisdom mourns aloud such evil days, 

With lamentations o’er a world gone mad, 

Joy has awhile forgotten to be glad, 
And Liberty, with ashen-crownéd head, 

Lies trampled ’mid the dust, in sackcloth clad ; 
While lovely Love, stricken with speechless dread, 
Sinks, faints, and tottering falls, wounded and wellnigh dead. 


Only Hope, steadfast on her rock, remains 
Undaunted by the phantoms of the dark, 
Watching each lurid fire that glows and wanes, 
Casting a single momentary spark. 
Above the babel roar and discord, hark ! 
A tremulous sound salutes her listening ear. 
Is it the morning carol of the lark ? 
Is it a presage that the day draws near? 
O day, how long foretold ! how sweet, how strangely dear ! 


It comes, it comes! A cool mysterious breath 
Spreads all around from sea and silver shore. 
The sun arises—life has conquered death— 
Peace reigns in triumph greater than before. 
While Hope, unchanged, unchanging as of yore, 
Looks toward the east and smiles ; her god-like face 
Flushed with celestial glory evermore. 
Foul fiends of hell fly banished to their place, 
And earth among the stars regains her wonted grace. 
, KATHARINE B, T. WILIS. 











We have been told lately in a high- 
class journal that poetry is worn out, 
that we must expect no more poets, 
and “should feel reasonably glad to be quit of 
them.” Moreover, the writer affirms that prose can 
do all, and more than all; that verse has done, and 
that the reason why English prose is as yet not 
equal to English poetry is because prose is the more 
difficult art. ‘The propounder of this strange para- 
dox is, apparently, serious ; but whether this be the 
case or not will not affect my argument, since the 
term prose-poetry is now in frequent use, and men 
are classed with the poets who have never written a 
line of verse. It is a monstrous error. The cry, 
by the way, that poetry is dead is not a new cry to 
readers familiar with our literature. Before Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Keats and Scott, were born, it 
was said that every subject fitted to inspire the 
poet was exhausted, a theory which in times of 
poetic dearth is, perhaps, not without plausibility. 
There was such a period in the last quarter of 
the last century, when Pye was poet-laureate and 
Hayley flourished in quarto. But in that dull time 
surns and Cowper and Blake became the heralds 
of a new poetical era—the most striking, with one 
exception, in our poetical annals. That era is in 
itself a sufficient refutation of an assertion that has 
no facts to rest upon. ‘There is literally nothing 
that lives in the verse of Burns and Wordsworth, 
of Keats and Shelley, that could be expressed in 
prose ; there is nothing, I may add, in the poetry 


No more 
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of Lord Tennyson that is not dependent on the 
harmony that gives song its lasting power. ‘The 
man can have no music in his soul who does not 
discern the immeasurable difference between the 
entrancing charm of verse in poems like “ Lycidas” 
and “Comus,” like the “ Epithalamion” of Spenser, 
like the “ Ode to a Nightingale ” of Keats, and the 
finest modulations of prose. The instruments are 
distinct, and one can no more do the work of the 
other than thought can do the work of love. 

The poet is a singer, but it must be admitted 
that there is a large amount of verse which pos- 
sesses every virtue save the indefinable gift that 
lifts it out of and above the region of prose. Some 
of our living poets delight in what is recondite ; 
they revel in difficulties ; they aim, one is inclined 
to think, at writing enigmatically, and then only do 
they attain perfection when their verse needs an 
interpreter. Poetry like this, so precious to its 
devotees, is not to be fathomed by the plumb-line 
of ordinary intelligence, and most of us would 
gladly exchange it for prose. On the other hand, 
as there never has been a time, so it may be safely 
said there never will be, in which the voice of the 
poet will lose its power to soothe and to delight. 


Reading may be the wisest employ- 
ment of time or the idlest of amuse- 
It may give the mind life and food, or may 
To know how 


— 
Reading. 


ments. 
help to make it listless and feeble 
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to read and to have leisure for reading are among 
the choicest advantages of life. There is yet another 
—the will to buy books. I say the will, because 
the proverb holds good here that where there is the 
will, the way will certainly be found. There are 
scores of readers, it isto be feared, who never buy 
books. They are content with what the circulating 
library can supply, and prefer the last new work to 
the finest literature in the werld. The reader 
blessed with a love of good books will not find that 
love satisfied by a subscription to Mudie or the 
Grosvenor. He must have the authors he likes 
best on his own shelves in order to enjoy their 
society whenever a leisure hour permits. Imagine 
a real lover of poetry sending toa public library for 
his Shakespeare or his Tennyson! As reasonably 
might he hire a companion when in a humour for 
conversation. Our best friends are liable to variable 
moods, and they are often absent at the very time 
that we need them most. A book “worthy the 
reading” can be always at hand, and there is no 
hour of darkness which it may not brighten, no 
moment of exultation to which it will not add a 
zest. Many and dear are the faithful companions 
a man may collect around him on the shelves of his 
library, but the fellowship that exists between 
him and them cannot be entertained with borrowed 
books. How can he become intimate with the 
guest of a few days or hours? People who think 
it no shame to spend money lavishly upon table 
luxuries or upon cigars will tell you that they deem 
it extravagant to buy books, and yet what purchase 
is there which yields such lasting pleasure ? 


Never was the Nemesis of scepticism 
more clearly seen than in the present 
theosophic movement. But is any- 
thing to be hoped for as the result of this new 
phase of thought? Is this theory of life and futurity 
able to furnish a true basis of morality? Is man- 
kind likely, as is assumed, to be raised to a higher 
level of conduct by the ethics of this transmigration 
theory? Apart from mere argument, there is fact 
against this supposition ; the experiment has been 
tried, and upon a stupendous scale. Buddhism 
has for centuries taught practically the transmigra 

tion theory of life and morals which theosophy is 
now presenting to Western thought. How far in 
those countries where it has flourished has it 
succeeded in bringing about a high morality in 
doctrine and practice? It is commonly admitted 
it has failed, and the failure of this long-tried and 
widely-tried experiment ought to be a solemn 
warning to its present apostles. But not to exhaust 
the argument, let some of the reasons of this failure 
be noted. A morality which depends upon an 
unproved, unprovable theory of identity of being 
in different lives can never strongly influence life 
or character. Even the conviction of the oneness 


Transmigra- 
tion, 


of our personal being before and after the Resur- 
rection, as taught and accepted in Christian circles, 
does not always prove strong enough to bear the 
strain of temptation ; but a mere system of proba- 
bilities—or improbabilities—will ‘never strongly 
affect the life of mankind at large. 


Nor is the 
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theosophic doctrine of sin, of moral and mental 
heredity, sufficiently robust to deeply influence 
human conduct. Vigorous morality may not de- 
mand a deeply philosophic doctrine of sin, but it 
does demand a strong conviction of what sin is, 
and what is its significance to the sinner. Even 
within the Christian Church imperfect views of the 
nature of sin and imperfect convictions of personal 
sinfulness are among the most potent and fatal 
causes of open and secret apostasy. But in a-system 
where sin is but an hereditary tendency (whose 
origin remains unexplained), with no strongly felt 
connection with a law of right, with no reference to 
a God who is the Giver and Administrator of that 
law, there failures of practice must grow luxuriantly. 
Moreover, it is hard to believe that the sense of 
justice will not rise up in revolt against this theory 
of “ Karma”—of responsibilities for the errors of 
past-states of being with which we have no conscious 
connection or the dimmest memory thereof. Under 
the Christian system the guilt and sin of the race 
are met by a glorious divine provision—“ where 
sin abounded, grace doth much more abound.” 
For our guilt, there is the Atonement ; for our sin, 
the influences of the Holy Spirit ; and these gifts 
of grace more than counterbalance man’s disad- 
vantage. But on this system of inflexible, uncon- 
scious, unloving law there is no such compensation ; 
and the soul of man cannot fail to feel either the 
falseness or the hideousness of such a conception 
as a root of morality. To add another point. A 
true system of religious ethics should have a per- 
sonal, helping God. Now such a Being is absent 
from the new creed. Man needs in his moral 
efforts more than human assistance ; he requires 
direction as to courses of conduct, the encourage- 
ment of conscious approval, the sense of forgiveness 
for the errors and failures of his best endeavours, 
and, above all, that conscious assistance of God in 
the doing of arduous duties and the bearing of 
sharp discipline which St. Paul felt when he said, 
“T can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
me.” Yet of all these resources the new morality 
is bereft. This grafting of an old and Oriental 
idea upon modern Occidental thought is a strange 
symptom of current life whose significance will be 
variously explained. But as a basis of morality 
this transmigration theory has been tried and has 
failed ; and, alike in its old and new forms, con- 
tains sufficient reasons for its failure.—m. 


Book-buying may be a mere hobby, 
and the book-hunter is often totally 
indifferent to the pleasure or the wisdom which the 
prizes that he wins can yield. Men have been 
known to spend their lives and to wander over 
Europe in search of rare copies. To have what 
no one else possesses is the aim that gives zest to 
their labour. The game to be run down would be 
totally without value were it not for the difficulty 
ofthe sport. Some of these bibliomaniacs hunt for 
black-letter books, some for playbills, some for what 
are known as tall copies, some for books whose 
worth depends upon the binding, some for the 


Book-buying. 
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beauty of the print, and some, strange to say, for 
errors in the printing. 

“Tn Elzevirs,” Mr. Andrew Lang says, “a line’s 
breadth of margin is often worth a hundred pounds, 
and a misprint is quoted at no less a sum ;” and 
he tells the young collector that he will pay dearly 
for the “Czesar” of 1635, “the one without errors 
in pagination.” We are warned not to laugh at the 
bookhunter, and, no doubt, compared with some 
follies, his is innocent enough ; but no one who 
loves books solely because they contain what 
Milton calls “the precious life-blood of master 
spirits” will have much sympathy with the biblio- 
phile who buys books that are unreadable, or too 
valuable to admit of being read. 


The fact is, I never knew they were 
to be married ; I heard nothing until 
it was all over. Then I hurried to the 
post w.th a letter, asking what gift would be pre- 
ferred, for I was told that the offerings had been 
numerous. 

“If you would come and carry some of them 
away,” respondee the bride, “ it would be the kindest 
thing you could do. Now doesn’t that sound 
mean ?—but oh! the trouble I have had in the 
drawing-room over the inharmonious setting of 
presents that must be honoured. And then the 
same things three or four or five times over ; what 
are you to do with those? My first ‘at home’ 
day, I had out Mrs. F.’s tea-things, as I thought 
that Mrs. S., who had given me just such another 
set, was out of town; and, if you please, it is 
Mrs. F. who is away, and my very first caller was 
Mrs. S. Chastening, wasn’t it? I suppose you 
don’t want a reaily nice complete set of kitchen- 
ware? I shall keep two sets, with a view to 
breakages ; but a third is rather in the way. We 
have, as the furniture-dealers say, ‘a large and 
varied line’ in ornamental coal-boxes, if you 
should happen to be short of those things, and the 
winter coming on. But, above all, do tell me dy 
return of post who were the Early Fathers. The 
dear old doctor wrote last night that he is sending 
me a ‘choice set,’ and he is coming to dine on 
Friday. No, I don’t want a sewing-machine ; 
thanks. I shall get on very well with two for the 
present. As for silver, we want space for storage, 
though I am not so badly off as a neighbour who 
finds her house damp, and has to sit up all night 
to keep her silver from tarnishing.” 

The bride’s epistle put me in mind of a sovereign 
I once gave at a bazaar to a lady in blue who was 
selling Chinese gewgaws wrapped in brown paper 
for the good of the Patagonians, who are a tall 
people and fond of fish. I carried the brown 
paper parcel home, wondering what it was that I 
had bought; and I have been wondering ever 
since.— H. 


Wedding 
Presents. 


A little lady sent me her Confes- 
sions Album, and ordered me to 
confess in it. She said: “ Perhaps 
you won’t be able to answer a// the questions, and 
you needn’t write down your ‘favourite food’ if 


A Confessions 
Album, 





you're ashamed of it; but you must have a 
‘favourite virtue,’ and an ‘idea of happiness,’ and 
a ‘favourite motto.’ Every one has them.” So in 
due time, and not without a terrible amount of 
heart-searching, I had committed myself to a 
favourite virtue, occupation, pastime, poet, prose 
author, character in history, motto (some one had 
just borrowed my “ Dictionary of Quotations”), an 
idea of happiness, and a conception of misery. 

The album was already three parts filled with 
confessions. Most of the contributors were ladies, 
and apparently rather young ones. This was to be 
guessed as well from the confessions themselves 
as from the handwriting. It was the very young 
ladies who took the matter most seriously, and who 
were most profuse and candid in their outpourings ; 
setting Gown tremendous names in history, litera- 
ture, and art, in big round writing ; and a little 
shaky in tke spelling. In one of these naive con- 
fessions, the little writer’s favourite painters figured 
as *Rumbens” and “Frank Dickee ;” her hero 
in real life was “ Nelsen ;” “a conceeted person” 
her pet aversion ; and I could not quite decipher 
whether her idea of misery were to be without a 
“house,” a “horse,” ora “nose.” But she must be 
a nice little girl, for “justice” was set down as her 
favourite virtue, and “ making sad old persons feel 
happy” her idea of happiness. My own idea of 
happiness looked very contemptible beside that. 
I thought, too, that I should haye liked to know 
the little girl who wrote “ice-pudding” and 
“ phesents” in capitals (and underlined them) as 
her favourite foods, whose favourite motto was 
“Kiss me” (in italics), and her favourite composer— 
“OI daresay! Not the one that composed scales 
anyhow.” 

The High Schools young ladies seemed many 
amongst the contributors to the album; _ very 
precise and rather superior in their likes and dis- 
likes ; and somewhat similar in their opinions. 
Mr. Swinburne’s critical studies, it may be pre- 
sumed, are not largely read in the High Schools, 
for Mary Queen of Scots (usually abbreviated to 
Mary Q. of Scots) is easily first as “the most 
admired character in history.” Cardinal Newman 
figures amongst the favourite prose authors ; th 
favourite composers are rarely of the present ce! 
tury; reading is at once the favourite occupation 
and the favourite pastime; the pet aversion is 
idleness ; and the favourite mottoes are exalted 
sentiments in German, French, or Italian. 

In a very fine and upright and most rigid 
feminine hand (a character confession in itself) were 
traced the names of Edna Lyall and Miss Havergal ; 
Mrs. Hemans and Sister Rose Gertrude ; Cromwell 
and General Booth ; Mendelssohn and Mr. Hors- 
ley, R.A. Favourite occupations: “self-repression, 
and activity in ail good works.” There were male 
confessions, too ; but they were tedious. 

If I were to set up a Matrimonial Agency, it is 
such a volume as this that I should put into the 
hands of my clients. The “confessions” would 
render correspondence unnecessary; and you 
would judge from the lady’s “ favourite food,” her 
“motto,” and her “most admired character in 
history ” whether or no it would be advisable to ask 
for her phetograph.—n. 
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What is fashion after all? Where is 
its source, where its earlier channels? 
No one ever seems to know. We see a special 
fashion in the streets suddenly some day in over- 
whelming numbers, and recognise that it is “an 
accomplished fact ;” but how it became so, vr who 
first appeared in it, remains a mystery. On all 
sides we hear abuse of the burdensome and unclean 
long dress for ladies, and praise of the sensible 
short walking-skirts, yet the long-trained dresses 
are increasing day by day almost as rapidly as the 
Trent at Nottingham, which, as I write, is rising an 
inch an hour. A month or two ago all the world 
was inveighing against the ugliness of the “three- 
quarter jackets ” for ladies, which cut the figure in 
half ; to-day every female who can afford a new 
jacket buys a three-quarter one, and those, that 
can’t buy new ones try desperately to lengthen the 
old ones. What mighty power is it that forces us 
into clothes we dislike ; garments often that ywe 
know to be unhealthy, that we feel instinctively are 
inartistic, that oftentimes worry and distress us? 
If we could find the root of fashion we might kill 
it and be free ; but who can wage war against a 
power that has no personality? We are slaves of a 
master.—E. H. 


Fashion. 


It is a moot question whether civi- 
lised woman is vainer than civilised 
man. It is an indisputable fact that 
uncivilised man is vainer than uncivilised woman. 
The young male savage is the vainest creature in 
the world. But his vanity flowers once, and once 
only. It is at the time when, as a Mauritian 
proverb says, “he’s hunting paliaca birds.” To 
hunt paliaca birds is to bein love. ‘The preparation 
for courtship is an awful process among certain 
savage races, but the eligible youths endure it cheer- 
fully. Feminine tastes vary, but there are few 
aboriginal tribes in which a man can hope to 
please a girl until he has in some way mutilated or 
disfigured himself beyond recognition. And the 
vainest savage is the one who labours most atro- 
ciously to destroy his own image. 
Australia he shows himself ready for courtship by 
knocking out a few front teeth or thrusting a stick 
through his nose. In Samoa, no young man can 
think of marriage until he has submitted himself 
to the hands of the tattooer, who tortures him 
mercilessly for weeks or months, until the process 
is complete. There are few physical torments 
worse than tattooing, yet Darwin says, in “The 
Descent of Man,” that “ not one great country can 
be named, from the Polar regions in the north to 
New Zealand in the south, in which the aborigines 
do not tattoo themselves.” And they do it solely 
that they may have some chance of success in 
“putting the question.” The young Hottentot 
pa:nts his nose and the middle of his forehead 
with soot. In the Malay Archipelago they file 
and blacken their teeth. ‘The aboriginal spinsters 
of Botany Bay turn up their noses at a suitor who 
; not “one mask” of scars. Young gentlemen of 


The Young 
Barbarian in 
Love. 


In parts of 


some American Indian tribes pull out their eye- 
brows. In rival tribes they shave their heads and 
buy wigs. The Turtle subclan of the Omahas, 
when they go a-courting, cut off all their hair 
except six locks, which they arrange in imitation of 
the head, legs, and tail of a turtle. Savage young 
ladies are in general less attentive to the decora- 
tion of their persons ; but there are exceptions, and 
a fully-equipped Santal belle carries ornaments 
amounting to thirty-four pounds of bell-metal It 
is odd (from one point of view) that some of the 
ugliest and most painful processes in the world 
owe their origin to coquetry.—H. 


The Duration The distinguished German biologist, 
of Life among Weismann, has pointed out that there 

Birds. is less exact knowledge on this subject 
than might be expected, considering how many in 
number are the ornithologists and the ornithological 
societies. Small singing birds live from eight to 
eighteen years. Ravens have lived for almost a 
hundred years in captivity, and parrots longer than 
that. Fowls live ten to twenty years (and are then 
sold as spring chickens to young housekeepers). 
The wild goose lives upwards of a hundred years, and 
swans are said to have attained the age of three 
hundred. ‘The long life of birds has been inter- 
preted as compensation for their feeble fertility, and 
for the great mortality of their young. From the 
small island of St. Kilda, off Scotland, 20,000 young 
gannets and an immense number of eggs are annu- 
ally collected ; and although this bird lays only 
one egg per annum, and is four years in attaining 
maturity, its numbers do not diminish. Obviously, 
as Weismann observes, such birds must reach a 
great age, or they would long ago have been exter- 
minated.—-H. 


BWemory in Another Life. 


BeLoveD, if I first should climb the stair, 
And reach the distant goal, and win the race, 
And find prepared a welcome and a place 
Among the many mansions of the alr 


Think not, because the angels are so fair, 


I could forget thine unseen form and fi 


Fi a , 
Or count thee less, bewildered by the grace 
Of aureole-circled brows and sunit hair. 
If hope awake, must memory fall asleep, 
And drop from listless hands the gathere wel 


Will joy intoxicate with drau 


That love shall drown in bliss long-vanish 
Nay, but my heart will her lost treasures keep, 
Till time give back again what time devours. 
g f 
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CHRONICLES OF THE SID. 


AN ARAB SOIREE. 


EW, very few, are the 
visitors who come to 
Bou-Alem. It is on 
the road from no- 
where to no whither. 
It stands at the en- 
trance of a bare and 
arid valley: a few 
white tents clustered 
like a desert growth 
of uncanny peaked 
mushrooms, and a 
few houses bunched 
upon the hill over 
the valley, that is Bou- 
Alem. The inhabit- 
ants lead the simple, 

uneventful life of the Arab nomad. A quiet, 

lazy life it is, broken only by the fierce energy 
of sudden fight, a sort of feeble echo that has 
come down to us of those far-away Middle Ages 
when people did nothing except hunt, eat, and 
fight. The people of Bou-Alem, therefore, wer 
thus lazily whiling away existence, when suddenly 
there appeared the tall figure of Bel-Ouari, the 
guard, riding rapidly towards their village. Bel 

Quari was the personal embodiment of the letter 

or telegram which in more civilised regions would 

announce the arrival of a guest. He was the 
living letter that heralded the coming of the Sid. 





The Sid was the first white woman who had ever 
been at Bou- Alem; great therefore was the interest 
taken in her by the Arab women. What must 
have been the sensations of the three wives of the 
chief man, when their tent door opened and the 
Sid walked into their midst! Nothing that could 
happen in our civilised regions could seem to us 
so extraordinary as this proceeding must have 
seemed to them. Arab women live secluded lives. 
They stay emphatically in the bosom of their 
families, scarcely ever stirring abroad, seldom 
meeting an outsider, and never certainly a stranger 
from a foreign land. The opportunity therefore 
was a grand one, and they made the most of it. 
They talked to the Sid with immense eagerness, 
and by means of smiles, gestures, ten fingers, two 
Itaiian words, and three French ones, asked he a 
prodigious number of questions. 

“Where was her husband?” was the first 
question, of course. 

Every Arab woman has a husband, or a share of 
one, if they live in harems ; it is an unheard-of 
condition to be unmanied. ‘Therefore when the 
Sid emphatically shook her head— for she has lived 
a life of single blessedness—her Arab friends 
naturally concluded that she had lost her husband, 
and was mourning over her widowed condition. 





“ How many children had she ?” 

Again the Sid shook her head. This was 
impossible. Husbands might indeed die, so they 
reasoned, but surely no woman ever lost all her 
children and her grandchildren, and yet remained 
so cheerful and happy as the Sid manifestly was. 
There must be some misunderstanding, they had 
not made themselves clear. Some little children 
were fetched, and in expressive pantomime the 
heights, number, and ages of the Sid’s children 
was again demanded. She declared that they had 
no height, number, or age, there were none in fact. 
This assertion created such a hubbub of amaze- 
ment among the women here at Bou-Alem, and in 
a couple of other places, that the Sid was obliged 
to seek peace by recalling the aspect and appear- 
ance of certain children who were in her care long 
years ago, and explaining their perfections to her 
Arab lady friends until they were contented. 

But if the Sid was interesting to the wives of 
the chief man of Bou-Alem, they, on the other 
hand, were no less interesting to her. It was her 
first experience of a real Arab tent in the desert, 
the home of a real nomad. There were four 
women in it : a very aged crone who sat, or rather 
leaned up, among the carpets and bags that were 
piled around the tent-pole in the centre, and three 
young women, of whom one was very handsome. 
She, the handsome one, was dressed in a gown of 
red and black, and had a great Aaik ot whit 
cotton upon her head, the natural dimensions of 
which were further increased by coil after coil of 
braided horse-hair. The fashion of wearing false 
hair is therefore not a growth strictly indigenous to 
Europe and America. Upon her swarthy and well 
shaped arms and ankles, the Arab beauty wore 
divers circles of silver, all her ornaments in fact. 
There can be no company jewellery for women who 
never see company, everything is strictly for home 
use. ‘Then, too, in a tent there are few facilities 
for locking up, ornaments must be always worn if 
they would be safely kept. ‘This habit of always 
wearing one’s ornaments is an old one; it was 
customary among the Saracens, and greatly aston 
ished the Crusaders when they first came to blows 
with that hardy race. The early Crusaders wore 
no ornaments either at home or abroad, leaving 
necklaces and such-like things to their women to 
hang about their persons ; chain-mail and stout 
armour were the only fineries they indulged in. 
It was therefore a source of great wealth to the 
Crusaders, the stripping the dead Moslems of their 
jewels, and the ceremony was always carefully per- 
formed whenever they were victorious and held the 
field of battle. 

The old woman who sat among the carpets in 
the tent at Bou-Alem was afflicted with sore eyes. 
To her the Sid was a wonderful stranger come 
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from a far-off land. What more likely than that 
she should be possessed of strange powers? At 
all events the old woman hoped she might do her 
eyes good. Therefore she begged the Sid “to 
touch” them for her. And the power of faith is 
great, for when the Sid had passed her hands over 
the afflicted eyes, the sufferer declared they alreaay 
felt better, and the Sid, willing to give pleasure 
wherever she could, and in whatever way it was 
most acceptable, sat there making passes over the 
face of the old woman, while the handsome young 
wife made some honey-cakes for her. The cakes 
were kneaded very thin, and then fried in oil. 
When cooked, a little honey taken from a leathern 
bottle that hung from the tent-pole was poured 
over them, and they tasted very good, so said the 
Sid. Her palate, always the most docile of organs, 
was fast becoming used to the Aral cuisine, for 
had she not dined upon couscousou the day before, 
and even found it good ? 

After dinner the Sid held an impromptu recep- 
tion before her tent-door. The chief men of Bou- 
Alem gathered around her fire and talked. Not- 
withstanding their stately gravity, the Arabs are 
great talkers, and they sit and chatter by the hour 
with much enjoyment, although the general absence 
of laughter might almost lead one to imagine that 
they were not having a very cheerful time of it. 
We smile and laugh and yet feel tired and bored at 
our social entertainments ; the Arabs do neither, but 
seem completely happy in theirs. But there are 
no women at an Arab soirée : perhaps that may be 
the reason there is no laughter. So the men sat 
before the Sid’s tent and talked while warming 
their feet before her fire, which consisted of a 
glowing mass of embers at the bottom of a broad 
shallow hole dug in the sand. Conversation 
through an interpreter is an imperfect sort of 
thought-transference ; only a few of the men knew 
enough French to address the Sid directly. Moktar 
was one of these. He was a bright lad of fourteen, 
and the son of the man in whose tent the Sid had 
stayed while waiting for dinner. He was full of 
boyish enthusiasm for this wonderful stranger who 
had so unexpectedly come into their midst. 

“Take me with you on your journeys,” cried he. 
“IT will follow you faithfully and will serve you like 
a son.” 

“JT am not a rich woman,” replicd the Sid; “I 
could never afford to take you about with me.” 

3ut Moktar would not believe that the Sid had 
not immense wealth at her disposal, for had she 
not given him a beautiful cotton handkerchief of 
glorious hues, the like of which he had never seen 
before? Further, had she not given to the pretty 
woman in his father’s tent some real needles and 
thread, and, most of all, had she not given almost 
a whole bottle of ink to his father? It was gifts 
such as these, unpurchasable by the richest man 
in Bou-Alem, that were bestowed by the Sid, 
therefore she must be fabulously rich ; so thought 
Moktar. Another man likewise offered his services. 
He was much older than Moktar, and had eyes 
like burning coals, so fierce and so fiery were 
they. 

“Really, it is quite out of the question,” said 


the Sid firmly, “I could not afford a servant. I 





have not money enough to pay you any wages ; I 
am a poor woman.” 
* Ah, but I will serve you for ever and without 
pay,” said he of the burning eyes. 
Nevertheless, she did not engage 
wisely, as Bel-Ouari told her, for the 
been twice imprisoned for stealing. 


him, and 
man had 


At length the Sid bowed to her guests, retired 
within her tent, and went to bed. ‘That is merely 
a form of speech, for there was no bed in the tent. 
What she really did was to lie down upon the 
carpet which lay upon the ground, and wrap herself 
up in the dournous lent her by Moktar’s father. 
Alas | and was this the comfortable bed which I, 
in my wisdom, had decided was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the existence of a lady of sixty-three ? 
There had been quite an interchange of Arab 
between the Sid and Moktar’s father. 
In the first place, as we have already seen, she had 
presented him with a bottle of ink. ‘Then while 
sitting in his tent the Sid had been most friendly 
with him, and had helped him to cut up a quarter 
of lamb—that is, she held the leg while he hewed 
away at the rest of the joint with his belt knife. 
Therefore, when night fell—and it falls chill enough 
at Bou-Alem the fortnight before Christmas—he 
sent her his deurnous so that she might sleep warm 
if not soft. And wrapped in its folds she did 
sleep quite warm, for the éourn is always of 
ample and generous size and length, and is made 
of good homespun white flannel. She had to give 
it up, however, at four o’clock in the morning, as 
the owner was starting on a long day’s ride, and 
early hours are kept in the Sahara. 

The Sid exchanged knives with Moktar in token 
of friendship. By the way, the knife had a history. 
It was a taking sort of knife, with a ring at the 
end of the handle, and an ornamental anchor on 
the side ; but it was a most deceiving knife, the 
blade would not cut ; in short, it was a very Italian 
kind of knife, all glitter and shine outside and no 
steel inside. It had belonged to the Baron d’Airola, 
a gentleman whom the Sid met in the train, and 
who told her his life’s history while waiting to have 
his luggage examined at the custom-house. Now 
the Sid had a most excellent and serviceable knife 
in her possession at this time, a knife with no 
pretensions as to exterior, but one which possessed 
a first-rate Sheffield cutting blade—and, after all, 
that is a more praiseworthy quality in a knife, and 
one more to be desired, than a ring at the end of 
its handle, or even an ornamental anchor. When, 
therefore, the Sid and the Baron had lunched 
together in the train, he arose, and, with a baronial 
wave of his hand, presented his own baronial 
looking knife to the Sid, and took her plebeian 
one instead, thus visibly cementing the bond of 
their friendship. Then they parted and went their 
several ways, and the Sid discovered that the 
baronial-looking knife did not cut, and the Baron 
discovered that the plebeian one did cut; but 
perhaps, indeed, he knew that before, and maybe 
that was the reason why he exchanged those 
emblems of friendship with the Sid. It was 
Glaukos and Diomedes all over again. 

“So spake the twain, and leaping from their cars 


courtesies 
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clasped each the other by his hand, and pledged 
their faith, But now Zeno, son of Kronos, took 
from Glaukos his wits, in that he made exchange 
with Diomedes, Tydeus’ son, of golden armour for 
bronze, the price of five score oxen for the price 
of nine.” 

The Sid was Glaukos in this exchange of knives. 
Moktar was greatly taken by the deceiving knife, 
however, and longed to possess it, notwithstanding 
its bluntness ; and the Sid, reflecting that a knife 
which does not cut is sometimes a blessing in 
disguise in the hands of a boy, made him happy 
by giving it to him and taking his in exchange. 


People sometimes wonder at the Sid. They ask 
themselves, and they ask her, what pleasure she 
can get from going into such curious 
places, what inducement there is for her 
to see such things, to visit such uminter- 
esting people? ‘There is the mistake. 
No simple, natural people can be unin- 
teresting. It may be that all travellers 
have not eyes to see nor ears to hear that 
which is interesting, for many travellers go 
about the world like a permanently alarmed 
cuttle-fish enveloped in the impenetrable 
fluid of their own selfishness. 

Now the Sid is a traveller of another 
complexion altogether. She gathers in 
terest from every one she meets. 

Travellers in the Desert must start early 
in the day in order to reach their next halt- 
ing place so that the inevitable sheep may be caught, 
killed, and cooked in reasonable time for dinner. 
Therefore, as it was a long ride from Bou-Alem 
to Taiouala, the next halting place, the Sid was 
obliged to set out before daylight. Early as it was, 
however, she went to the tent to bid adicu to the 
ladies who had welcomed her so cordially the day 
before. ‘There they all were: the pretty woman in 
all her silver armlets and anklets, with the gauzy 
haik and the horsehair braids, and, there too, sit- 


ting up amongst the bags and the carpets, leaning 
against the tent-pole, was the same old woman 
with the same sore eyes. She had doubtless sat 
there all night, the pile of rugs was her bed by 
night and her sofa by day. She had but to lay 
her head upon a bag, and pull up a rug, and she 
was in bed. Then, hey, presto! she turned to the 
other side, shook up her bag, kicked off her rug, 
straightened up her head, and, behold! she was 
sitting upon her sofa, ready to receive her guests, 
Life is reduced to its primary elements in a tent. 
Once more the Sid passed her hands over the old 
face ; it seemed as if some of the virtue went out 
from her to the sufferer; and then she departed 
blessed by them all. Poor people! ‘They exerted 





BOU ALEM, 


themselves to entertain the stranger, and they did 
the best they knew. The Sid is grateful to them, 
and will always keep a warm place in her heart for 
3ou-Alem and its inhabitants. If they had only 
given her a basin of water and a towel they would 
have made her perfectly happy, but then how was 
it possible for them to guess at the strange customs 
that obtained in the far-off land whence came the 
Sid? They had never travelled, how could they 
know people ever wanted to wash themselves ? 
A. oO. 


BWifhouk, 


OursIDE thy heart there is a garden plot 
Where thunders never blast nor tempests blow— 


Where I may wander idly to and fro, 


Secure and sheltered in the stormless spot. 
Within thy heart are battles fierce and hot, 











And founts of bitterness, and floods of woe; 
But there thou sternly bidst me ne’er to go, 
Nor give a thought to griefs that touch me not. 
Whilst I12—I loathe my pleasant, peaceful place, 
And vainly strive the iron gates to burst 
Which screen from me thy secret strifes and scars: 
Chilled by the coldness of thy courtly grace, 
Shut out alike from both thy best and worst, 
I break my bleeding heart against the bars. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 
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THE WORLD’S 


We does the gold come from? Though 
it is “made” here in large quantities, it can 
hardly claim to bea home production. “Our 
only goldfield,” according to the latest mining re- 
turn, is in Merioneth, and its year’s production was 
3,890 ounces, valued at £13,227 ; the total yield of 
the field to date having been 8,745 ounces, most 
of it from the Morgan mine. It may come as a sur- 
prise to some people that these islands should have 
produced so large an amount, but any satisfaction 
they may feel at the contemplation will probably be 
chilled when they learn that the Welsh output is 
not a fifteen-hundredth of that of the rest of the 
world. 

#,2,500,000,000 is the nice little sum which 
represents the value of the gold yielded by the 
world since the rediscovery of America by Co- 
lumbus. ‘This is obviously a mere estimate, but 
it cannot be far from the truth. ‘The annual yield, 
which sprang up with a bound after the Californian 
and Australian discoveries, has varied greatly, and 
is now on the rise again after some years of de- 
pression. ‘Thirty years ago the annual production 
was £ 28,000,000, but in these days we may take 
it at £20,000,000, rather over than under. The 
chief contributor is the British Empire ; next in 


importance come the United States ; next comes 
Russia ; and these three countries between them 
yield more than four-fifths of the gold crop of the 


year. Practically gold is everywhere, but only in 
a few places is it in paying quantity. ‘The yield 
may vary even in different mines from the trifling 
two ounces which, according to the returns, was 
the result of the year’s output of a certain mine in 
Wales, up to the thousands from the rich quartz 
crushings of Victoria. 

It is from Victoria that the bulk of the gold 
produced by the British Empire has come. One of 
the great attractions of international exhibitions is 
the inevitable gold trophy representing the amount 
yielded to date in that favoured colony. Up to 
December 31, 1889, the total Victorian yield was 
over 56,282,000 ounces, representing a value of over 
#,225,128,000. At first Victorian gold was purely 
alluvial, but soon quartz-crushing began, and now 
the year’s yield shows 385,000 ounces from the 
reefs as against 230,000 from the gravels. These 
gravels give employment to 11,680 “alluvial 
miners,” as against 12,360 “quartz miners.” Some 
of the shafts at these reef mines go down enormous 
depths ; Lansell’s at Sandhurst descends 2,640 feet, 
and there are eight others over 2,000. How deep 
they can go and yet find gold is not known, nor is 
the surface extent of the reefs ; but it is estimated 
that quite a third of the colony’s area is occupied 
by gold-bearing rocks. 

New South Wales, the mother-colony, has an 
estimated auriferous area of 15,000 square miles, 
and up to the end of 1889 had produced a total 


GOLD. 


of 10,092,355 ounces, valued at £37,614,887. 
The year’s yield of 1889 was the largest since 1883, 
amounting as it did to nearly 120,000 ounces, and 
being worth £340,000. And here it may be 
remarked, by way of warning to those who would 
check these statistics, that the value of gold is not 
always the same, and though the ounces may be 
estimated at the standard rate, their value as a 
matter of fact varies between £3 and #4. To 
produce this £340,000 worth of gold, there were 
4,569 quartz miners working 588 reefs, and 5,623 
alluvial miners working 1,041 square miles of gravel ; 
the yield from the “ wash” being 2 dwts. 23 grains 
per ton, the yield from the “crush” being 20 
dwts. 2 grains per ton, there being of course 20 
dwts. to the ounce. 

Queensland comes third in these gold records. 
Up to the end of 1889 it had yielded a total ot 
nearly 7,000,000 ounces, worth nearly 424,000,000 ; 
the produce of the year being 739,100 ounces, 
worth £ 2,586,860, which it will be noticed is the 
largest crop of any British colony for that year. 
(Queensland has produced but little alluvial*gold, 
the number of quartz miners at present employed 
being 7,712 against only 538 alluvials ; the colony 
has now ever a score of gold-fields, and every year 
its return improves. ‘The story of the finding of 
Mount Morgan, that wonderful hill impregnated 
with gold from a geyser, has already been told 
in these pages, and besides Mount Morgan the 
(Queenslanders have Palmer, Charters ‘Towers, and 
others, with yields quite phenomenal. 

The gold wealth of the other Australian colonies 
is, as far as we have gone at present, suspected 
rather than known. Western Australia is a land 
of promise, and has several gold-fields, but gene- 
rally the gold, which has been found in many 
places, has proved to be in very shallow deposits 
and has been soon worked out. In 1889 the colony 
exported 15,500 ounces, worth about £ 58,500, a 
mere trifle to what the future will show. For some 
years past the Government has offered a reward of 
45,000 for the discovery of a payable gold-field 
within 300 miles of a declared pert, and when that 
discovery has been made and admitted, the colony, 
with the acreage of India and the population of 
Reading, will undergo a considerable change. 
Kimberley, of which so much has been heard, is in 
the extreme north-west ; the largest field is about 
230 miles eastward of Perth; but in neither of 
these are the prospects good enough to tempt the 
judicious miner to a genuine “ rush.” 

South Australia is as yet more notable for her 
rich copper and silver mines than for her yield of 
gold ; but hundreds of miners have been recently 
attracted to the northern territory by the discoveries 
of gold there, and a Government report says 
that “the day will come when many of the 
numerous hills about the Howley, Stapleton, 
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sritannia, Yam Creek, etc., which are traversed 
by reefs and branching leaders, will be turned up 
bodily, as at the Black Hills at Ballarat. With 
powerful machinery and adequate water supply, 
faces will be opened, and the whole mass, good, 
bad, and indifferent, crushed through the mills 
with payable results.” Another report says that 
the gold-bearing reefs have scarcely been touched 
yet ; very little has been done in many places save 
to “pick the eyes of the reef ;” when it comes to 
be scientifically dealt with, miles of auriferous 
quartz will be worked at a handsome profit. 

In Tasmania gold is found widely scattered over 
the northern part of the island, the richest fields 
being near the Tamar river. Gold was found in 
Tasmania as far back as 1851, the discovery 
having been made on the Tullochgorum estate 
near Fingal. Up to the end of 1889 the total 
yield from the colony was 434,134 ounces, worth 
41,650,330, the most valuable metal being thet 
found at Nine Mile Springs on the Lefroy, which 
is worth £4 15. 10d. per ounce. The annual pro- 
duction, according to the latest returns, was 29,244 
ounces. 

New Zealand has a much larger production. 
Up to December 31, 1889, the total yield was 
11,625,000 ounces, worth over £ 46,650,000 ; and 
the year’s return was 203,211 ounces, worth 
£808,549. In New Zealand gold is sought in 
many ways. It is crushed for in reefs, it is mined 
for hydraulically by turning the hose on to the 
banks and seams of gravel, it is dredged for in the 
river beds, it is washed for in the usual alluvial 
style, and it is actually sought in “ ocean placers” 
where the sea has washed up auriferous sands. 
Only one method of “mining” has not been 
adopted, that of pegging down sheepskins and ox- 
hides in the streams, as is done in Brazil, Hungary, 
Ladak, and Savoy, for the grains of gold to be 
caught in the wool and hair—a method as old as 
the good folks of the Phasis from whom Jason 
took the Golden Fleece. 

The “gold mines of Africa” are now much 
spoken about, but as yet their products have been 
insignificant compared with those of Australasia. 
Even if we admit the Ophir theory, and all the 
other theories, and go back to the days of King 
Solomon, we should find the African obelisk of 
total yield a very small one compared with the 
trophy from Victoria. But, all the same, there is 
a large amount of gold in Africa waiting to be 
won. There is gold all round the coast; in 
Morocco, ‘Tripoli, Egypt, Abyssinia, Somali Land, 
the East Coast,—Monomotapa, the terrible name 
that used to sprawl along the Mozambique 
Channel, is simply “the Children of the Mines,” 
that is, the gold mines-—the Transvaal field, Mani- 
caland, Mashonaland, Angola, West Africa—gold 
has been found and brought from them all. And 
there is nothing surprising in this when we think 
of the vast extent and variety of country that 
Africa means. 

India is another country of great repute as a 
producer of gold, and with promising rather than 
satisfactory results ; compared with the area of 
Africa its yield has been greater. But an average 
export of £250,000 a year, being less than a third 


of that of New Zealand, is hardly as much as one 
would expect after the glowing reports, historical 
and otherwise. 

Next to the Australasian colonies, but at a wide 
interval, the bulk of British gold has come from 
Canada. In British:Columbia there is scarcely a 
stream of any importance in which the “ colour’ 
of gold cannot be found. The yield from the 
commencement of operations in 1858 up to date 
is estimated at over £ 10,000,000. The opening 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway is certain to give 
an impulse to mining in these parts, as several rich 
quartz regions were discovered in the country tra- 
versed by it. The Cariboo district, discovered in 
1860, has been the most productive. It is the rem- 
nant of a great high level plateau, intersected by 
innumerable streams, which flow from it in every 
direction, but all eventually reaching the Fraser 
River. ‘The shallow “ placer” deposits and gravels 
in the stream courses received the first attention, 
but by-and-by deep workings were commenced 
which have proved most remunerative. The Van 
Winkle Mine on Lightning Creek produced gold 
worth £3,140 in one week. The average depth is 
seventy feet, and the richest-paying ground is found 
to be the rock channel of the old stream. Owing 
to the isolated nature of the districts in which dig- 
ging is carried on, both freight and food are 
excessively high. The gold in the bars and 
beaches of the Fraser River from Hope to above 
Alexander is very fine, and requires working by 
quicksilver. In the Okanagon and Kootenay re- 
gion auriferous quartz ledges are plentiful, but the 
isolated nature of the country has been against the 
working of them. 

In Lower Canada there are over 10,000 square 
miles of auriferous gravels, but the principal centre 
of mining in the east is in Nova Scotia, which has 
been gradually growing less productive. The an- 
nual yield of gold from the Canadian Dominion 
is under £200,000 a year. 

Gold is found all over the United States : in the 
creat gold belt of Virginia, in Dakota, Nevada, and, 
of course, in California. But California has fallen 
off greatly as a gold-producing country. In 1880 
it yielded a little over 43,500,000 worth, in 1884 
the yield had decreased to £ 2,720,000 worth, and 
now it has recovered and California still pro@uces 
more gold than any other State of the Union, 
Nevada and Dakota coming next. But it yields 
hardly half what it did in its prime, when its output 
averaged £ 9,000,000 a year. 

Mexico is another area in which the gold yield 
has decreased. From 1822 to 1875 it produced 
£,10,000,000, and Professor Soetbeer, the same 
statist who calculated the world’s production 
already given, tells us that from 1521 to 1875 
the total Mexican output was £ 37,000,000. He 
also states that up to the same date Bolivia 
had produced £41,000,000 worth and Brazil 
£,144,000,000 worth. Nowadays Venezuela comes 
far above these States as a gold producer, its annual 
output being nearly £1,000,000 worth, Columbia 
coming next with three-quarters of that amount. 

As we have said above, there is gold in every 
country in more or less paying quantity, if it were 
only thought worth while to work it. But we can 
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content ourselves with mentioning merely the chief 
sources of the present supply. The only two 
countries left us worth a note in that respect are 
Hungary, which is very rich in gold, and only 
wants developing, and Russia, which yields 
£,5,000,000 worth of gold per annum. During 


“y 


the past twenty years the Russian fields have risen 
There are many 


into considerable importance 


great mines on the eastern slope of the Urals, one 
of the most productive being near Miask—the mines 
of Tomsk, once so celebrated, seem to have de- 
clined during recent years—and these mines being 
carefully nursed by the Government, are yielding 
handsomely ; but the Russian keeps his details to 
himself, and the outsider has to be satisfied with 
the vaguest of general totals. 





THE HYGIENE 


THE debt of gratitude which the merchant sea- 
man has laid upon the shoulders of the 
British public is a very heavy one, and we are 

sorry to add one whose reduction is a very slow 

process indeed. The paft that the British sailor 
has played in the establishment of our mercantile 
marine is well known. His heroic, reckless 
bravery, his generosity, and the indomitable perse- 
verance that has carried the English flag wherever 

a craft may sail, are, alas ! too often forgotten. In 

his case as in many others, 


** The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


His traditional virtues are forgotten in an age of 
which utilitarianism is the dominant feature, and 
his dogged pluck and native resourcefulness seer 
out of place among the multiplicity of mechanisms 
designed to facilitate modern navigation. The 
sailor’s failings are registered against him, however, 
and because of the exigencies of his calling he 
makes little of personal inconvenience and discom- 
fort, it is maintained that he does it not from 
necessity, but from choice. He refers, so some 
would solace themselves with thinking, the dirty, 
cramped, unhealthy forecastle to a cleaner and 
better ventilated habitation. His taste expresses 
a preference for bad food, badly cooked ; and the 
more savoury, nutritious viands of everyday life are 
banished from the sailor’s cuisine as being alto- 
gether too effeminate for the stern realities of life 
on shipboard. 

Modern legislation, while it has done much for 
the sailor, is not altogether irresponsible for his 
present condition. The tendency of the day is to 
regard a seaman as an unskilled labourer, and the 
past conflicts between shipowners and their em- 
ployés have tended to make the lot of the dona 
fide sailor harder than ever. 


OF THE 


FORECASTLE. 


The working of a ship must be performed by 
some one, and the fact that there are to be found 
in the ranks of the British mercantile marine a 
very large leaven of untrained and incompetent 
mariners, implies that the duties of the skilful sea- 
man are very considerably increased. A life on 
the roaring wave is assured to all members of the 
sea-going community, but the Zome on the rolling 
deep is certainly not to be met with in the fore- 
castle of a British merchant vessel. What the 
feelings of an artisan would be were he told to 
make his sleeping room ina ship’s forecastle, can 
be better imagined than described. To experi- 
ence to the full the discomforts of such a place 
it is necessary to enter one on a bright fresh 
morning after a sojourn of some four hours on 
deck. ‘To peer into the semi-darkness and to see 
the recumbent forms in all the varied attitudes of 
sleep is to see a very picturesque effect ; but when 
there is added to this a foul and stifling atmosphere, 
the necessary result of ill-ventilation, half cleansed 
clothes, and broken victuals—-when one sees the 
moisture trickling down the sides of the shell that 
interposes its comfortless barrier to the waters that 
lap with sullen, ceaseless murmur against the vessel’s 
side, the other aspect of the picture comes home 
with startling realism. How these discomforts are 
augmented in the close atmosphere of the tropics 
or the climatic severities experienced in beating 
round Cape Horn or navigating the North Atlantic 
in the winter, the reader can readily imagine. 

The question very naturally suggests _ itself 
whether the seaman is provided with a food supply 
which shall to some extent compensate for the 
trying conditions under which he works? The 
query must in a vast number of cases be answered 
in the negative. Between one mid-day meal and 
another, sailors asa rule have but biscuit and coffee 
or tea. 

Biscuit, or bread as it is more generally termed, 
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the sailor can have as much of as he likes, for it 
has been found that when the regulation amount 
is served out to each man it is rarely that the 
quantity is eaten. Consequently waste occurs, and 
to obviate this, or as the sailor pithily expresses it, 
“to prevent the firm going to leeward,” seamen 
are allowed as much “ bread” as they care for ! 

Legislation now provides for an adequate vic- 
tualling of ships, but it does not make any provision 
that the food shall be properly cooked or served. 
Forecastle opinion of the culinary experts that 
minister to their creature wants finds apt expression 
in the trite nautical aphorism, “God sends food, but 
the devil sends the cook.” Food-spoilers would 
not bea bad name for the majority of the soz-disant 
cooks of the British mercantile fleet. They have 
no pretensions to culinary knowledge whatever ; 
many of them, to revert once more to the language 
of the forecastle, cannot boil salt water without 
burning it, and nothing but the direst cravings of 
hunger would tempt a landsman to taste their un- 
palatable messes. Yet the food they have to ope- 
rate upon is generally of very good quality, however 
spoiled it may be under their manipulations. 

There is no reason why this state of things should 
be. It seems strange that one who has the comfort 
and well-being of the whole ship’s complement in 
his hands should be so unskilled and incompetent. 
For a long time a traditional opprobrium has at- 
tached itself to the office of a cook on shipboard. 
‘To style a person “son of a sea-cook ” is to insinuate 
a social degradation almost unparalleled in the by 
no means narrow vocabulary of nautical slang. No 
doubt the obloquy attached to the office is hardly 
accounted for by the fact that cooks, as a rule, are 
physically inferior to able-bodied seamen, many of 
them being recruits from the ranks of the aged or 
infirm men who are debarred, by reason of their 
bodily infirmity, from following the more arduous 
and manly occupation of the seaman. 

Nevertheless the position of a sea-cook is a 
very important one. ‘To the sailor, ostracised by 
the very nature of his calling from all those social 
recreations and intercourses which are freely in- 
dulged in on shore, his fare is everything. A good 
meal serves as a landmark in his calendar, so 
agreeably does it vary the monotony of his life. 
Shipmasters of wide experience tell us that, given 
a good cook, frictions between officers and men are 
practically unheard of. The poet who sang that 
the nearest way to men’s hearts lay through their 
stomachs had a consummate knowledge of human 
nature, and the captain of a vessel who takes care 
to ship as cook a man who has some reasonable 
claim to the title will find it much easier to main- 
tain cheerful and prompt discipline on board his 
ship. 

Such being the existent state of affairs, one 
cannot but wonder that the requisite machinery is 
not set in motion to secure an adequate supply of 
thoroughly trained cooks for our merchant vessels. 
‘The remedy is by no means a difficult one to apply. 
There are moored adjacent to our shores numer- 
ous school ships where poor but honest lads are 
trained for the duties of a sailor’s life. The demand 
for these lads has fallen and is still fallifg off. ‘To 
train them as cooks would be to confer a great 


benefit upon seamen generally, while it would tend 
to raise the social status of the despised sea-cook 
appreciably above his present level. 

Classes, too, at which special cookery courses 
are held for seamen are net unknown in some of 
our large maritime towns, and diplomas are granted 
to those who attend the requisite number of 
lessons and attain a certain standard of pro- 
ficiency. Such diplomas, however, will hardly be 
held in much estimation until the office to which 
they are supposed to bea recommendation is more 
respected than it is at present. 

A good story is told of a tar of the old régime, 
when asked by a lady how they fared op ship- 
board. “Fare, ma’am,” said the honest sailor, 
“why, splendidly! We have salt pork and bis- 
cuits all the week, and biscuits and salt pork on 
Sundays!” ‘The present bill of fare is, of course, 
a considerable improvement on this, but yet it 
might be very advantageously extended. The 
changes to be rung on salt beef, salt pork, flour, 
peas, and rice are not inexhaustible, and to relieve 
the tedium of a long sea voyage variation of diet 
would be most welcome. 

The scurvy, thanks to the compulsory carriage 
of limejuice by all vessels, is wellnigh expurgated 
from our merchant fleet, but cases of blood poison- 
ing from bad provisions—putrid pork has been 
known to cause the deaths of six of a ship’s crew— 
are still ex évidence. Shipowners hardly realise 
their best interest in the matter. A crew well fed 
will work a ship more efficaciously than a badly 
fed one, and the owner who victuals his ships on a 
generous scale will reap his reward in the increased 
efficiency of his servants. Men, too, know when 
they are well fed, and there is no surer method of 
securing a good crew than to establish a reputa- 
tion for a liberal and well-cooked dietary. But the 
good feeding of seamen has other effects upon 
them than to merely improve their physique. It 
elevates their moral tone, and increases their self- 
respect. 

We have had occasion to allude to the forecastle, 
and it must be remembered that it is at once, at 
least on sailing-vessels and tramps, sleeping-room, 
dining-hall, sitting-room, and work-room—in fact, 
it is the nautical substitute for Aome. It will be 
readily seen how obnoxious to a whole ship’s 
company is a seaman who has not due regard for 
the laws of personal health and cleanliness. Yet 
many masters are wholly regardless of the inner 
life of the forecastle. Some, however, make a 
personal inspection once a week, and thoroughly 
insist on strict attention to cleanliness. As a rule, 
the men are very glad of this, and are perfectly 
ready to assist the efforts of the captain to make 
them comfortable. Occasionally it happens that 
a man indifferent to the blessings of cleanliness is 
shipped. Scamen are very loyal in such matters, 
and would subject themselves to much inconveni- 
ence rather than prefer a complaint against such 
an offender. They choose to deal with the culprit 
themselves. 

An amusing incident once occurred on a Liver- 
pool four-master while on a voyage from Cardiff to 
Calcutta. The crew was shipped at the great coal 
port, and among them was one who failed to cleanse 
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either himself or his clothes. His shipmates, find- 
ing remonstrance useless and disdaining an appeal 
to constituted authority, resolved to take the matter 
into their own hands. On a Sunday morning all 
hands were apprised of what was to happen, and 
the cry of “all hands on deck” was given when the 
“unclean one” had his watch below. Hardly was 
the signal given before all tumbled out of their 
berths, and being ready dressed and prepared for 
the sequel, the victim was soon left the sole occu- 
pant of the forecastle. Before he could realise the 
situation, a hose-pipe was turned on him, and he 
received a ducking that made him a cleaner and a 
wiser man for the remainder of the voyage. 

On some ships the plan obtains of allowing no 
clothes-washing or drying on the Sunday ; but on 
many vessels Sunday is the day above all others 
when the sailors wash and mend, and the appear- 
ance of the vessel with the nondescript garments of 
some twenty or thirty mariners hung out to dry is 
peculiar in the extreme. 

But even in the respect of clothing a change is 
fast coming over the merchant sailors of Great 
Britain. ‘The old type of seainan, the shellback as 
he is denominated in nautical phraseology, so com- 
mon before the passing of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854, is fast becoming extinct, and his suc- 
cessor is a very different individual altogether. The 
odour of the ocean has left him, and he has 
abandoned to a great extent the roaghly made but 
picturesque attire of his predecessor for the more 
conventional garb affected by landsmen. 

It is difficult to conceive a more diversified ap- 
pearance than that presented by the crew of the 
average sailing-vessel or “tramp.” Men of allages, 
from the youth of twenty to the old case-hardened 
salt of sixty, and from all nations, combine to swell 
the ranks of those manning our ships, and the 
different types brought in such close juxtaposition, 
with their racial distinction heightened by pecu- 
liarities of dress, form a human o//a podrida that 
needs to be seen to be properly understood. Very 
firm must be the hand that maintains discipline 
over these diverse characters and dispositions, and 
a master needs to be possessed of consummate 
tact to avoid a conflict with some one or other of 
his heterogeneous crew. ‘The records of our home 
police-courts are unhappily but too eloquent on the 
subject of disputes on shipboard, and many of the 
revelations are painful in the extreme, pointing too 
plainly to the fact that between master and crew 
there is no sympathy whatever; the sailor is a 
machine engaged to do certain work, he as to be 
fed and to a certain extent housed, but in the 
majority of cases this is done with a grudging hand, 
and nothing is provided over and above what the 
law requires to make the poor seaman comfortable 
during the six or twelve months that he is ccoped 
up within the narrow confines of his vessel. 

In health the discomforts of a sailor’s life are bad 
enough, but in times of sickness his lot is almost 
unbearable. ‘Then the evils of the forecastle make 


themselves felt with tenfold effect, and are aug- 





mented by the lack of nursing and attention which 
necessarily obtains among a community of men. 
Many masters, however, prove themselves wonder- 
fully kind to their sick hands, and willingly requisi- 
tion their knowledge of surgery or medicine to 
meet the sufferer’s wants. In many cases, however, 
this knowledge is very scanty, and though the 
ship’s medicine chest may be well stocked, the 
captain often fails, through ignorance, to make 
a proper use of the remedies with which he is 
provided. A scheme has been set on foot which 
in a few years will have a beneficial effect in this 
direction, and tend to make the sailor’s lot in 
sickness and accident much more bearable than it 
has been in the past. At London and Liverpool 
a scheme is now in working by which ships’ 
officers are trained to administer “first aid.” St. 
John’s Ambulance Association has achieved a 
splendid work on shore, and it is matter for 
wonder that marine branches have not been formed 
earlier. ‘The Liverpool Mercantile Marine Service 
Association are not content with giving ambulance 
lectures merely, for the resolution passed relative 
to the matter runs, “to establish ambulance 
classes specially adapted for sea service, and in- 
clude in the course of lectures the important subject 
of ship sanitation and personal hygiene.” 

Such work must be productive of great good. 
Accidents are of frequent occurrence on shipboard, 
and a sailor’s excesses in a foreign port often place 
him on the sick list for some period of the home 
ward passage. Hence the necessity of some one 
on board possessing a knowledge of simple surgery 
and medicine. ‘To expect a shipmaster to be 
nurse and doctor as well as navigator is hardly 
reasonable, but it is certainly incumbent upon 
shipowners to provide their vessels with some one 
a part of whose duty would be to render useful 
assistance to, and bestow some care and attention 
upon the sick. No sick sailor need be shipped, 
but if in the prosecution of his duties his health 
fails, then the laws of humanity suggest that he 
should receive as much nursing and care as may 
reasonably be expected from the nature of his 
calling. 

The decadence of the British seaman is often 
deplored ; but the remedy is of easy application, 
and needs but to be applied to enable him to 
recover his lost prestige, and place him, in spite 
of foreign competition, where he should be, at the 
head of the sea-traffickers of the world. 

The cure, however, which is simply to raise the 
standard of comfort in the forecastle, cannot be 
effected without cost, and it is the struggle, so 
widespread in these days, of keen competition to 
keep down all uwanecessary expenses, that is the 
cause of so much of “ man’s inhumanity to man.” 

We trust that ere long the bond of union 
between seamen and their employers may be 
established on lines of closer sympathy than cha- 
racterise it at present, and that the “ fore: 
may speedily be rendered as wholesome 
home-like as the claims of its inmates desery 


astle ” 
and 
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THE RUSSIAN 


STUNDISTS AS DEPICTED BY THEIR 


ANTAGONISTS. 


T the present time, when the Holy Synod of 
A Russia is taking active measures to stop the 
spread of dissenting sects in the empire, a 
word of testimony in favour of the Stundists, drawn 
from pamphlets written by “ orthodox” priests of 
the Greek Church, cannot fail to be of interest. 
From time to time articles have been published 
dealing with the history of Stundism ; it is un- 
necessary, therefore, to do more than briefly re- 
capitulate the leading facts connected with its 
rise.! 

Rohrbach, an energetic German pastor, and de- 
votedly attached to the Russian peasant, was the 
founder of the sect. Aware that it was contrary 
to law to carry on any propaganda, he lectured on 
cleanliness, order, and sobriety. His 
which were well attended by the peasantry of 
South Russia, produced a wonderful effect. By 
his simple addresses he persuaded the peasants 
that they could obtain the same measure of ease as 
the German colonists around them, if only they 
would follow his suggestions. Although Rohr- 
bach himself did not break faith with the Russian 
Government, who had authorised him to give lec- 
tures on such subjects, the peasants went further 
and further, until at last the icons they used to 
venerate were thrown aside and the churches were 
forsaken. 

The Stundists were first formed into a sect in 
the village of Osnora, in the province of Cherson. 
Se much for its rise. 

It is curious to notice that whereas on the one 
hand the Russian newspapers laugh at the idea of 
Stundism spreading, and minimise to a ludicrous 
extent the influence of the sect, on the other hand 
the numerous pamphlets published in Russia 
testify to its ever increasing popularity. In the 
year 18go the “ Moscow Gazette ” ventured to state 
that no one has been known to leave the Or- 
thodox Church in that year. We purpose, there- 
fore, to take one of these pamphlets, namely, that 
written by Arsenius Rojdestvensky, a Russian priest, 
and see what he says about this new sect. 

Rojdestvensky’s work is in reality a confession 
of the weakness and inability of his church to 
combat the “ heresies ” of the Stundists without 
substantial aid from the civil authorities. 

In accounting for the eagerness with which the 
peasant embraced the new doctrines, Rojdestven- 
sky gives the following five reasons, which, as 
coming from a Russian priest, merit a passing 
notice. They are as follows: the development of 


classes, 


' “South Russian Stundism,” by Priest Arsenius Rojdestven- 
sky; St. Petersburg, 1889 (in Russian). . 

‘The Teaching of the Little Russian Stundists,” by A. 
Oushinsky, under the supervision of Bishop ‘Theofan, © 3rd 
ed. Kiev, 1°86 (in Russian) 


learning in Russia about 1860; the influence of 
the German colonists ; the ignorance of the pea- 
santry ; the disrepute and worthlessness of the 
orthodox clergy ; and, lastly, the spread of the 
Bible in the Russian language. And here it may 
be well to notice that the fifth hundred thousand of 
the New Testament in Russian has been issued, and 
is having a rapid sale. 

In 1860 the higher classes were brought more 
closely in contact with the people than before. Roj- 
destvensky therefore supposes that the indifference 
and contempt which the former showed in religious 
matters were communicated to the masses, and is 
one of the chief causes for the growing coolness 
exhibited towards the Orthodox Church by the pea- 
santry. 

At the outset this author vilifies both the peasant 
and priest. Of the former he says: “ ‘The faith of 
the people in everything sacred is unreasonable. 
They call themselves Christians, but are not able 
to explain why they are called so ; they pray, but 
only with their tongues, at intervals mechanically 
crossing themselves ; they keep holidays, and fast ; 
they reverence the saints, and bow before the 
sacred pictures. But why? Simply because their 
ancestors did so before them.” 

There is not much religion in all this, to judge 
from the words of the priest himself. But the other 
picture is even worse, and to support his state- 
ments Rojdestvensky quotes the words of Nikanoff, 
one of the dignitaries of the Orthodox Church, 
who describes the priests as persons “who never 
read, who know nothing about literature, and who 
have no collections of sermons;” and again, 
another high official says that “ not a few of ou 
clergy are men who have not even received an 
average education ; they are poor, with enormous 
families, and have no time to study the Bible, 
dogma, or history; they are covered with the 
dust of forgetfulness ; and as to preaching, its name 
is not so much as mentioned among them.” 

Now, with such a clergy and such a people, it 
cannot be wondered that the simple mode of pr 
cedure of the Stundists finds favour. As it was, the 
services of the Orthodox Church, according to the 
statement of the very men who conducted them, 
were slovenly and carelessly read ; ears, nerves, and 
heart all suffered ; and not only so, but most of the 
service itself is incomprehensible to the ignorant 
peasant. On the other hand, the peasants who 
embraced the doctrines of the Stundists met in each 
other’s houses, read the Bible in a language which 
all of them could understand, and prayed so that 
all could follow. ; 

When, in 1860-70, the priests became aware of 
what was fomenting in their midst, they sent up 
reports, we are told, to their bishops on the spread 
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of dissent. Various measures were taken, but 
without real success. Rojdestvensky attaches 
great blame to the civil power at that time for its 
slowness in taking action. In his opinion Stundism 
would never have gained a footing if the Govern- 
ment had made proper use of its power. The civil 
authorities, however, took no steps, and the Church 
had to fight its own battle. The clergy were 
ordered by their superiors to bestir themselves, 
Following such instructions, a priest named Stoi- 
kov forbad those of his parishioners whom he 
suspected of being favourably disposed to Stun- 
dism to read the Bible. But, as an alternative, he 
organised meetings at which such portions were 
read as he thought would edify the people. Warn- 
ings were uttered from the pulpits that no salva- 
tion was possible outside the Greek Churc’. 

All these efforts had but little effect ; the sect 
spread from village to village. Borekemper, the first 
pastor who openly preached the new doctrines, was 
chiefly instrumental in disseminating their views. 
His character is not impeached, even by his 
enemies. Young and old were anxious to learn 
how to read and write, so as to be able to study the 
Bible for themselves. Hundreds of New ‘Tesia- 
ments were distributed among them. ‘The orthodox 
clergy were in a rage. ‘The Stundists were accused 
of having political objects in view, and a few were 
arrested on suspicion, duly examined, and then 
discharged from custody. The result was disas- 
trous. The ignorant peasant, says Rojdestvensky, 
seeing this, believed that the Stundists were 
favoured by the higher powers, and so matters 
went from bad to worse for orthodoxy. ‘The sect 
assumed such proportions that Bishop Demetrius 


stated in a note to the Holy Synod that the clergy 
in his district were quite unable to cope with the 
growing evil. 

Religion at this time became the all-absorbing 
topic of conversation in the market-places, in the 


streets and squares, and in the inns. Strong pro- 
tests were sent in to the civil power, and their aid 
was urgently demanded to stop the mouths of 
those who blasphemed the State Church. ‘The 
pressure brought to bear by the Church at last 
produced some fruit, and from 1872 onwards per- 
secution has been every year going on with greater 
virulence. 

In alarm, the Stundists of Chaplinki and 
Kosyakov sent up the following remarkable peti- 
tion : 


From the time that by the great mercy of God, and by 
the outpouring of the spirit of love by the Emperor on his 
subjects, we have been enabled to learn the way of truth 
through the means of the Holy Scripiures in a language 
comprehensible to all. From the time that the Word of 
God has been published within the limits of our fatherland, 
the night of superstition, unbelief, and ignorance has been 
lighted up with the rays of knowledge. Since we have read 
the Word of God much has been made clearer to the peasant. 
We are convinced that we were living in error. Instead of 
wasting our time in wantonness and pleasure, we now collect 
together on holy days in our houses, read the Gospels, 
pray, and sing hymns. But to cur astonishment, on account 
of our doing this, we are persecuted and harassed, and the 
first to lead the way in the persecution are the priests of 
our villages. We ask, therefore, that you should order that 
we may read the Word of God without hindrance, and that 
our leader, Balaban, may be released from prison. 


These men further declared that they were really 
true Christians, and relied on the Gospels alone as 
the foundation of their faith. 

Little attention was on the whole at that time paid 
to the above petition. The Church authorities, how- 
ever, gave directions to the clergy that they should 
as far as possible satisfy the wants of the people by 
holding Bible readings in their houses. 

About this time too the trial of the leader referred 
to, namely, Balaban, took place, which practically 
ended in a verdict for the Stundists. ‘The decision, 
says Rojdestvensky, had an enormous influence on 
the further development of the sect. The meetings 
flourished and were numerously attended, and the 
priests could neither say nor do anything to check 
the peasantry. Special missionaries were appointed 
to go through the villages to converse with the 
Stundists, and to draw up reports on the best 
means of “staying the plague.” Bishop Por 
phyry, in a letter to the Metropolitan of South 
Russia on the success which attended one of these, 
writes : “I wish to announce to you that Vladimir 
Terletzky has returned from Chaplinki to his 
monastery without having been able to convert one 
Stundist back to orthodoxy. The poisonous tree 
has not been rooted up, and the poison is flowing 
on further, through Podolia, Litva, and Voliny.” 

One or two of this missionary’s recommendations 
show us what would take place if some of these 
men had full freedom of action. ‘Terletzky ad- 
vised that the leading Stundists should be banished, 
that soldiers should be quartered in all those houses 
where meetings were held, in order to prevent thei 
assembly, and that communication between the 
Stundists of one province and another should be 
entirely cut off. 

Another very common method used against the 
Stundists was to shut them up as prisoners in 
monasteries. Many such instances could be cited. 

Koval, one of their best men, was imprisoned in 
this way in the Michael monastery in Kiev. He 
is described as being “obstinate and determined 
asa mule, sharp as a sickle, furious as a wild beast, 
and as fixed in his persuasion as the devil in evil.” 
When it was observed that the conversations in the 
Michael monastery availed nothing with Koval, a 
proposal was made to the abbot of ‘Taratcheuko to 
send him there ; but the good man was so terrified 
at the idea that he wrote back to say that he 
wished it to be remembered that his monastery was 
not long founded, that every monk lived by him 
self, and that they had no room for strangers. 
Besides,” he added, “there is no one sufficiently 
experienced to undertake the work of discussing 
such difficult questions with the Stundist Koval.” 

The character given to the Stundists by Rojdest- 
vensky is on the whole favourable. In many of 
the trials enumerated in his pamphlet, witnesses 
testified to the good behaviour and moral conduct 
of the Stundists. Peasants who had formerly been 
altogether indifferent to religion became, on em- 
bracing Stundism, remarkable for their exemplary 
mode of life. 

Rojdestvensky devotes several pages to a de- 
scription of the character of the Stundists. The 
evidence adduced by him on this head in one part 
of his work is indeed contradictory enough. For in- 
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stance, the “ News of Kiev” says that “the good 
moral character of the Stundists is remarkable,” and 
Emelyanov, a Russian writer on the Stundists, 
declares that “they neither steal, nor get drunk, 
nor lie, nor curse, and crime is unknown among 
them ;” whereas on the other hand, the “ News 
of Cherson” says that “lying and deceiving, cheat- 
ing and roguery, are synonyms of Stundism.” An 
impartial writer on such themes, namely, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, states that he has heard Russian pro- 
prietors wishing that all their peasantry were 
Stundists. 

It is no easy matter to calculate approximately the 
number of the Stundists. Some speak of them as 
three hundred thousand, others less. ‘The “* Eparchi- 
cal News of Cherson,” alluding to them in 188s, 
mentions that the “number of Stundists is uncer- 
tain; they are reckoned simply by thousands.” Be 
their numbers, however, what they may, according to 
official statistics in 1886, the sect during twenty years 
had spread over most of the south of Russia. It 
was found in six, seven, and three districts of the 
governments of Cherson, Kiev, and Volinsky, and 
in the governments of Podolsky, Ekaterinoslav, 
Minsky, Chernigor, ‘Tavritchesky, Bessarabsky, 
Poltavsky, Orlovsky, and Donsky. 

Matters grew to such a pitch that in 1884 the 
chief clergy of the south were summoned to a 
special meeting. After long deliberation proposals 
were drawn up and forwarded to the Holy Synod, 
who agreed to take certain measures. In the 
schools for the clergy special attention was hence- 
forth to be devoted to the teaching of the Stundist, 
to enable those entering the Orthodox Church to 
combat the tenets of the sectarians. Tracts and 
printed matter, with arguments against the sect, 
were to be distributed, and the missionary body 
was to be increased. Orthodox children were 
forbidden to go to the schools attended by Stun- 
dists, and sums of money were voted for the poor 
parishes. 

The Archbishop of Charkov, in his recent pas- 
toral, alludes at great length to the Stundists. 
“The raging wolf,” he says, “is roaming through 
all South and South-west Russia, spreading heresy, 
and has already penetrated into the province of 
Charkoy, into the very town itself. The German 
Protestant faith is creeping in cunningly and sur- 
reptitiously.” 

Religious liberty has been refused to the Stun- 
dists several times, and as late as last year, accord- 
ing to the “ Moscow Gazette” of August 24, 1890, 
a petition for religious liberty was sent up to the 
Emperor by the Stundists of Odessa, and was 
refused. 

A. Oushinsky, in a work on the Stundists, has 
attempted to systematise their religion. He goes 
through each point, and, by questions and answers 
between Orthodox and Stundists, argues against 
the doctrines of the latter, at the same time clearly 
showing what the Stundists believe. It would be 
tedious to discuss all these details. Their services 
are as simple as they could well be. The largest 
room in a hut is usually chosen for the occasio 
‘The furniture does not consist of anything beyo: 

a few stools and a table. In the right corner ther 
is also a small table covered with a white cloth, on 


which lie a Bible and a hymn-book. The latter 
contains Russian translations of many Lutheran, 
and even of some English hymns. The service 
opens with a hymn, or more generally a psalm. 
Then some one reads a portion of the Bible, which 
is followed up by exposition. Psalms and hymns 
are again sung, and afterwards all kneel down, and 
a prayer is offered up. 

The sacrament of holy communion is almost as 
simple. ‘We believe,” they say, “that in this 
sacred symbol Christ gives to the believer to taste 
of His Body and Blood in a spiritual manner.” 
An elder generally opens the meeting with the 
words, “ Let us begin this meeting in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” whereupon he opens the 
Bible at the 12th of Exodus, and reads verses 
1-15, explaining the Paschal feast of the Old 
Testament. This solemn feast, he says, was 
ordained in memory of the liberation of the Jews 
from servitude or bodily death. Now, however, 
the blood of the Lamb has freed man from eternal 
death. When he has expounded this chapter, 
the elder reads 1 Cor. xi. v. 23-34, or Matt. xxvi. 
While he is reading, a deacon places a plate of 
bread and acup of wine on the table, and as the 
elder is repeating the verses “ Take, eat,” etc, the 
plate is handed round. ‘The same occurs with the 
wine. All those present, before participating, sing 
one verse of the communion hymn, which literally 
translated, reads :— 


** When thou, Lord, madest known 
Thy death to the disciples, 
Then at even taking bread, 
Thou didst bless it ; 

And breaking, gavest it to all, 
Saying unto them, 

Take, eat, all of you, 

This is My Body.” 


A similar verse, which is a paraphrase of the 
verses in the Bible, is also sung before partaking 
of the wine. After this the elder reads the 26th 
to the 28th verses of the 26th of Matthew, and 
with a prayer and the benediction the service con- 
cludes. 

Baptism is by immersion. Adult baptism is 
practised among some Stundists, among others in- 
fant baptism prevails. 

Their marriage ceremony is equally simple. 
The parents of the bridegroom having invited 
their friends, accompany their son with the bride 
to the elder, and before all the assembly place the 
bride and bridegroom in front, and pointing to 
them say, “These children wish to be married.” 
The elder takes his piace at the table, and asks the 
bride and bridegroom to step forward. ‘The elder 
then, turning to the former, addresses her thus : 
* Maiden, dost tho sh to marry this man, or has 
any one compelled you?” “It is my own wish,” is 
the reply. “But do you love the youth?” asks 
the elder ; to which the girl answers, “ I love him.” 
“Will you cherish 1 when ili and old?” “I 
will,” says the maid The bridegroom is simi 
larly interrogated, anc after a song has been sung 
the bride and bridesroom salute each other with a 
is concluded. 
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three classes: elders, instructors, and deacons. 
There is no real difference in rank between the 
first two, and the Stundists deny that there is any. 
The elders preside at meetings, and see that the 
wishes of the “ brotherhood ” are carried out. The 
duty of the “ instructors” is to preach, and they 
are under the supervision and control of the whole 
community. If they deviate from what is laid 
down in Holy Scripture, they are liable to be 
removed at once from their position. All the 
pastors of the sect are chosen by the vote of a 
whole community. 

The duties of the members are given in a short 
paragraph, which is worth transcribing. It runs : 
“The duty of the members consists in loving one 
another, in taking an active part both in the salva- 
tion of each soul, and in the material happiness of 
all, in a conscientious use of the means of grace, 
and in following the precepts which God, as Head 
of the Church, has given it. Every member must 


be present at the Holy Communion, and attend 
regularly at the services, both on holy days and on 
week days.” 

The reception of a new member takes place only 


after a personal confession of faith before the 
church, or when the candidate’s religious state is 
sufficiently evident to the community. The method 
of election is by voting, and it is always considered 
desirable that the vote should be unanimous. 

The Church, following the example of its 
founder, is empowered and bound to exclude and 
deprive of membership such persons who, by their 
life and example, act contrary to what is set down in 
Holy Scripture. If any member breaks one of the 
commar.dments, his friend first remonstrates with 
him in private ; but should he not succeed in 
persuading him of his sin, he calls two or three 
witnesses together, who in their turn try to bring 
the “wandering one” back. If these fail, then 
the elders and all the members together make one 
last effort before the member is finally expelled from 
the church. 

Such is the account given of the Stundists, as 
drawn from the works in the Russian language and 
by Russian clergy, of which the two most important 
are mentioned in the footnote at the beginning of 
this article. 

Cc. T. H. W. 


ELLIE AND THE POLAR BEAR. 


BY JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY, AUTHOR OF 


NE autumn afternoon not long ago, a little maiden of 
eight summers lay stretched on a great rug before the 
fire in her mother’s drawing-room. The little girl was 

all alone, for her mother had gone to make some calls, and 
nurse was busy getting baby to sleep in the nursery. Often 
when baby was being got to sleep, Ellie would come to her 
favourite place in the drawing-room, for fear she should for- 
get, and wake her little brother ; and also, it must be con- 
fessed, because this little girl liked to be alone sometimes, 
she had so many things to think about. 

Ellie was perhaps just a little too thoughtful ; for, till baby 
came, she had been the only child, and had had no com- 
panions except grown-up people. But now she had begun 
to attend a morning school, and to mix with children of 
her own age. The children at the school called Ellie ‘* old- 
fashioned,” an expression which suggested to poor Ellie’s 
mind visions of long-waisted gowns, and poke-bonnets, such 
as she had seen once in one of her mother’s wardrobes, 
where some relics of past generations hung, smelling of 
lavender and old Eastern perfumes. When Ellie had asked 
her mother why these clothes looked so funny, she had been 
told that it was because they were old-fashioned. From 
this Ellie argued that she herself must look funny, since her 
school-fellows called her old-fashioned: for her pretty 
smocked frocks were just what other children wore; and 
besides, there was a picture just like them in mother’s very 
last fashion book. 

But if Ellie had only known it, it was neither her frock 
nor her looks that gained for her the name she resented, but 
a certain odd way she had of talking. 

On this autumn afternoon Ellie My on the rug, and 
thought about this and many other things. She wondered 
how Miss Graham, her teacher at school, managed to coil 


THE HOUSE OF RIMMON, ETC. 


her hair in a pattern like the figure $ She wondered why 
a line of her addition sum wou/d come to a different number 
every time she added it up. She wondered why her boot 
buttons came off so frequently ; and what made her hair get 
in tangles, and a great many other things, till at last her 
eyes fell upon a big portfolio upon an easel near the window. 
This portfolio contained sketches by her Uncle Tom, made 
while exploring in the arctic regions. Uncle Tom had 
written a book, and on the cover, after his name, 
appeared the letters F.R.S., which Ellie knew signified 
something very grand indeed. Yet this F.R.S. did not im- 
press Ellie nearly so much as his stories about bears, and 
seals, and wonderful Arctic birds, and icebergs, and snow- 
fields. The very rug on which Ellie lay was the skin of a 
huge Polar bear shot by Uncle Tom. 

After Ellie’s eyes fell on this portfolio her thoughts 
wandered into Greenland.- Ellie closed her eyes, and saw 
great snow-fields spreading before her, all illumined by the 
wonderful Northern Lights. Ice-mountains plunged and 
sailed in a vast Arctic sea. Soft brown-eyed seals glanced 
from out the water, while strange wide-winged birds uttered 
their weird cries. 

‘*You are none of you real, you know,” said Ellie, 
keeping her eyes fast shut that she might not lose the picture 
her imagination had called up. ‘*‘ You are all dreams, and 
I could send you every one away if I liked to open my eyes.” 

**You could not,” said a voice, which seemed to come 
right from under her. And then, without any more warning, 
poor Ellie felt herself lifted by the rug till she had to hold 
fast to the fur not to fall off. 

‘* Now where are you?” 
spoken before. 

**T don’t know,” cried Ellie, holding faster than ever to 

10 


said the same voice which had 
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the fur. ‘I suppose I’m on the rug and something has 
lifted it up.” : 

“You are not on a rug, and nothing has lifted it up. 
You are on a Polar bear's back ; and he lifted Azmse/f up.” 

“* Well,” said Ellie, much mystified, and a little frightened, 
** you never did it before, you know.” ; 

‘« Because I was hibernating,” replied the voice ; and it 
undoubtedly came from the bear-rug, which by this time was 
standing on all its four feet just like a live bear. 


ELLIE HELD AS FAST AS SHE COULD 


'*But,” objected Ellie, ‘‘Uncle Tom said Polar bears 
didn’t hibernate.” 

‘* They can if they like,” was the surly rejoinder. ‘* And 
your Uncle Tom made sad havoc among the Polar bears, I 
can tell you. Havoc is the Anglo-Saxon for hawk 2 

**Oh!” interrupted Ellie, ‘‘I didn’t think rugs could 
know so much.” 

**T beg, little girl, that you will not call mea rug, 
the Polar Bear, with much dignity. 

‘* What am I to call you?” inquired Ellie concernedly, 
**for I am sure I don’t want to offend you.” 

‘*Then why do you do it?’ responded the Polar Bear. 
** You wouldn’t like to be called a rug, would you?” 

‘* Certainly not,” Ellie admitted. ‘* But you see I couldn’t 
be mistaken for one, for I don’t hibernate in front of any 
one’s drawing-room fire.” 

** That’s because you are not a bear, and because you are 
not a traveller, but only an ignorant little girl,” replied the 
Polar Bear. And having said these words the huge animal 
began to walk. 

Ger Ellie held as fast as she conld to the Bear’s neck, 
and ventured to remark : 

**I think, Polar Bear—if that is what you like me 
to call you—that you had better not walk about in my 
mamma’s drawing-room. You might break something, you 
know, and then mamma would perhaps cry, as she did when 
the parlour-maid broke the lovely vase she brought from 
Venice. Mamma’s eyes are too pretty to cry -~papa said so.” 

‘** Your mamma’s feet are pretty,” replied the Bear, ‘and 
she wears satin shoes on them, all embroidered with beads, 
but she steps on me with them, so I don’t mind about her 
Venetian vases. If she had been to my arctic home, she 
might have learnt more consideration. But you shall have 
a chance to learn.” And with this the Bear advanced to 
the French window, and rising up on his hind legs undid the 
fastening. 

“You are not going to take me out,” cried Ellie, in a 
frightened voice. ‘* Let me get off, please.” 


” said 
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‘© You lay on me for your pleasure, now you shall ride on 
me for mine,” replied the Polar Bear. And without any 
further remark he walked out on to the green terrace out- 
side ; and then proceeded to make for the carriage drive, 
treading ruthlessly on the flower-beds with his huge paws. 

‘¢ There’s one thing,” Ellie observed, with some satisfaction 
in her tone, ‘‘ we shall meet mamma’s carriage for certain ; 
and then you will be scolded for taking me out in the damp 
with no hat on; I daresay she won’t let you be her rug any 
longer, after you have behaved so badly.” 

At these words the Bear stood still, and turned his head 
to look at Ellie. But her face was hidden by a branch of 
chrysanthemum flowers, at which she was very glad. 

“ Little girl,” began the Bear after an awful pause, ‘‘ do 
not venture to call me a rug again, or you may regret it.” 

‘You are breaking down mamma’s chrysanthemum 
bushes,” Ellie remarked, wishing to change the subject. 

‘* Never mind,” answered the Bear pleasantly, and striding 
on. ‘*She won’t find it out to-night, and to-morrow we 
shall be too far away for it to matter.” 

Ellie was by no means a cry-baby, but she did begin to 
cry at these words, more especially as the Bear had begun to 
walk so fast that already the garden was left behind. 

‘‘Leave off crying,” said the Bear angrily; ‘‘ you are 
wetting my neck.” 

«‘I’m sure you can’t feel it through all that fur,” Ellie 
replied indignantly. 

‘“<But I snow about it,” retorted the Bear, ‘* which is 
much the same thing.” 

“‘Oh!” said Ellie, **I didn’t know that knowing about a 
thing and feeling a thing were the same.” 

‘* Of course you didn’t,” answered the Bear with contempt. 
‘* After your calling me a rug, there is no ignorance which 
would surprise me in you.” 

Ellie sighed, and was silent a few minutes. The Bear was 
now running so fast that Ellie felt as if she were flying. But 
she was no longer afraid of falling off the Bear’s back: she 
wished she could, for then she could try to find her way 
home. 

Presently she asked the bear what that sound was she 
heard, like water dashing. 

‘* It zs water dashing,” replied the Bear. ‘‘It is the sea : 
we are going there.” 

**T didn’t think there was any sea so near home,’ 
Ellie. 

‘Tt isn’t near home,” said the Bear shortly. 

It was not long before the bear began to descend a narrow 
cliff path to the shore, where the great North Sea breakers 
rolled with a noise like thunder over the sand. 

‘* Now I know you’re beginning to cry again,” the Bear 
observed, as he plunged into the white surf with poor Ellie 
clinging in terror to his neck; ‘‘and you can cry if you 
want to, for a little salt water more or less won’t matter 
now.” 

And Ellie did cry, for it was rather dreadful to be on the 
back of a bear that was swimming farther from land every 
moment. 

‘* What will poor mamma do when she comes home and 
finds me and the rug gone!” cried Ellie between her sobs. 

** Tf you call me a rug again, I shall ‘ duck’ you,” said the 
bear. 

‘*T’m all wet now,” said Ellie, ‘and you are a very cruel 
bad animal—and—and I want my tea. Take me back 
home directly, or my Uncle Tom will shoot you again ; and 
I hope he will, so there.” 

** Will you stop crying if I sing to you?” asked the Polar 
bear, who found Ellie’s sobs very unpleasant so close to his 
ear. 

**T don’t believe you cax sing,” replied Ellie, with de- 
cision, but stopping her lament for a moment to see if the 
bear would try. 

The stars had all come out now, and the sea rose and fell 
gently as the bear swam ever onward towards the North. 
But as he swam Ellie heard a sweet sad song. She 
could not think it possible that the bear could sing in sucha 
soft voice. It reminded her of the song nurse had been 
singing to baby before she had been carried off by the bear. 
But it must have been the bear, because there was no 
one else; and then nurse certainly had never sung such 
words. 

And this is the song the bear sang 


” said 
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THE Ice KING’s BRIDE. 


In the far far north where the Ice King dwells 
In a palace of ice, in an icy sea, 

With Polar bears for sentinels, 

There is held to-night high revelry ; 

For the Ice King weds his bride this night, 
And his eyes shine forth like diamonds bright. 
His lady is but a ray of light, 

A ray of light with a woman’s form ; 

A woman’s form with a dazzling face, 

And a motion sweet, and a heavenly grace ; 
And upon her forehead there sits a star 

Which lights the Ice King’s palace from far, 
And gladdens his eyes, but saddens his heart 
With a longing desire and a woeful smart ; 

For the King had said that whate’er betide, 
He would win this light-ray to be his bride. 
And over the land where the snow fields spread 
The eider ducks with haste have sped, 
Bringing their down for the lady’s bed ; 

And the arctic birds with feathers of snow 
Have gathered from far their love to show. 

But sad is the Ice King’s fate to-night, 

For love comes in with a ray of light ; 

And love warms even a breast of snow, 

And makes it throb with a passionate glow. 
And when the Ice King love’s warmth has felt, 
Into warm soft tears he will quickly melt. 

Yet happy is he all words above 

To die ’neath the rays of the star of love. 


Before this song was ended Ellie was fast asleep ; 
and so remained, she could not make a guess how 
long ; but when she at length awoke, she had to rub 
her eyes a great deal to be sure she was not dreaming. 
All around was dazzling whiteness. As far as she 
could see, great white mountains rose above uneven 
stretches of snow-clad land. The air was filled with 
strange sounds. In the distance there seemed to 
rise a straight tall water-spout from time to time, 
while above in the grey air great birds swept hither 
and thither uttering their wild cries. 

** Where am I?” said Ellie in utter bewilderment, 
‘and where is the bear?” As for Ellie, she was sitting 
on an ice-clad cliff with a frozen sea beneath her. 
And the bear? Well, he was nowhere to be seen. 

Ellie was on the point of beginning to cry again, 
only it occurred to her that her tears might freeze, 
and prove very inconvenient. So, instead of crying, 
she called the bear as loudly as she could. 

Suddenly there appeared, as if in answer to her 
call, not the bear, but a huge bird, which sat up in 
front of her just like her little dog at home. 

**T don’t want you,” said Ellie, not very politely ; 
‘*T want the bear.” 

‘*What bear? There are a great many here, you 
know,” replied the large bird, passing over her rude- 
ness. 

‘‘The bear that brought me here,” said Ellie, ‘I 
want him to take me home; besides, I am very 
hungry.” 

‘*Here is your breakfast, little girl,” said a voice 
from behind. And Ellie turned to see the Polar Bear. 

She was very glad to see him, for even an acquaint- 
ance is better than no one in a strange land. 

**Let me introduce you to the Great Auk,” said 
the bear, pointing to th: bird with his huge paw. 
is Ellie,” he went on ia explanation, to the bird. 
called me a rug; we will teach her manners here.” 

** Really !” cried the Great Auk, with miich contempt ; 
‘she'll call me stuffed next.” 

**T think you must be,” said Ellie stoutly ; ‘* for you know 
you are extinct. Uncle Tom said so.” 


** This 
** She 





‘We are nothing of the kind,” said the Great Auk 
angrily ; ‘‘there are plenty of us, only men don’t come far 
enough north to see us.” 

. ** Here comes the Skua,” interrupted the Polar Bear ; ** ask 
im.” 

The Skua, who had just alighted on the cliff beside Ellie, 
ruffled his feathers, and looked very fierce indeed, while he 
pecked at his own pretty breast with his curved beak, just 
to keep his hand in—or rather his deak—in case it might be 
necessary to teach ElMe a lesson. 

** What is hat?” demanded the Skua, nodding towards 
Ellie. 

‘* A little girl,” responded the bear. 

** And she called me stuffed, and extinct!” put in the 
Great Auk. 

» 


** And she called me a rug!” the bear added, 


** Dear me!” said the Skua, ‘‘ why, she will say Iam a 
fierce bird next, though my family and I have always been 
famous for yielding dispositions.” 








THE ICE KING'S BRIDE. 


** You area fierce bird, and you know it,” cried Ellie indig- 
nantly. ‘* Don’t you attack people in boats, who have done 
nothing to you?” 

** Now look bere, little girl,” said the Skua, “if I came 
into your house, wouldn’t you try to drive me off?” 

** Well,” began Ellie reflectively, ‘if Uncle Tom were 
there, I think he would try to catch you.” 
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“* You hear that!” roared the Bear. ‘* Out of her own 
mouth we will judge her.” 

** Yes, we will judge her,” said a chorus of voices. 

Ellie looked round, and beheld quite a family of young 
bears accompanied by their mamma. 

‘* Tf you all snub me so, I shall begin to cry —I know I 
shall,” said Ellie, ‘‘ and then my tears will turn to ice and 
look like droppings from the house at home in winter—and 
then—Oh dear, I don’t know what to do!” 

‘* Eat your breakfast,” said the mother bear, with decision. 

**T don’t see any—where is it ?” said Ellie. 

**Can’t you see that delicious piece of seal?” demanded 
the Polar Bear. 

‘*But I can’t eat ¢hat, you know,” objected Ellie. ‘I 
have bread and milk at home.” 

** Don’t you know, little girl,” said the Great Auk, “that 


**) DON’T WANT YOU,” SAID ELLIE, NOT VERY POLITELY ; 


it is very impolite to criticise the food put before you when 
you are a guest ?” 

Ellie blushed, and admitted that it certainly was impolite, 
and then she began to try and eat the piece of seal by way 
of making amends. She was very much ashamed, for she 
remembered that when Nora Thorndyke had come to tea 
with her once, she had declined to eat the nursery cake on 
the ground that ‘‘it wasn't a bit rich,” and Ellie’s mother 
had said afterwards that Nora must have been very badly 
brought up. 

“It’s a good thing that you are beginning to eat your 
breakfast,” observed the Skua, ‘‘ otherwise I should have 
been obliged to peck you.” 

‘*Oh,” cried Ellie joyously, and ignoring the Skua’s re- 
marks, ‘‘ seal tastes exactly like chocolate creams!” And 
she set to work to eat it as fast as she could. 

When she had finished, the Polar Bear said : ** I am glad 
you have finished, for we have a long way to go to-day.” 

‘** Are we going home?” Ellie asked eagerly. 

‘*No; we are going to the Arctic Fox’s reception.” 

‘* Which way are we going?” demanded Ellie. 

‘* By iceberg,” was the short reply. Ellie stared first at 
the Bear, then at the Great Auk, and lastly at the Skua 


who looked so much inclined to peck her that she looked 


away at once. 

** Tf you don’t understand, you needn’t stare so,” said the 
Polar Bear reprovingly. ‘*‘ You go by ¢rain, don’t you? 
Well, we go by iceberg.” 

‘*The iceberg stops at this cliff in ten minutes from now,” 
said the Great Auk, consulting something which was like a 
combination of clock and sun-dial, but was made of ice. 

** And we mustn’t be late,” put in one of the young Polar 
bears ; ‘‘ for if we are, all the best places will be taken.” 

** All I hope is,” said the Skua, ‘‘that the Arctic Fox 
won’t have forgotten all about the reception and be gone 
sable-hunting, as he was the last time.” 

‘*In any case we shall have had our iceberg ride,” said 
the mother bear, whose chief anxiety seemed to be to please 
her young ones. 


’ 


"Il WANT THE BEAR,” 

** Won't it be rather cold?” suggested Ellie. ‘* Iam cold 
now, though I must say I thought the Arctic regions would 
have been colder, from what Uncle Tom said.” 


**Oh dear! here is this poor child without a bit of fire,” 
said a voice which sounded so like mother’s that Ellie fairly 
started. ‘‘ How careless those servants are. Poor little 
thing! here she is asleep on the rug, and quite blue with 
cold—and I declare she has got in her arms the stuffed eider 
duck Tom brought me !” 

Ellie sat up on the bear rug and blinked in the semi- 
darkness at her mother. ‘‘I was just going by iceberg to 
the Arctic Fox’s reception,” she said. Then a servant lit 
the gas, and Ellie looked round, rubbing her eyes again 
and again. Yes, she was in her mother’s pretty drawing- 
room! There was the easel with the portfolio upon it! 
There was the rug lying flat beneath her! There was the 
bird in her arms! It was all very bewildering. 

Then the nursery tea-bell sounded, and Ellie got up, and 
sighing as she glanced at the fire-place where the fire had 
burnt away to white ashes, said: ‘‘I wish I could have 
gone by iceberg to the Arctic Fox’s reception before I 
woke |” 
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King Khama’s new African City. —Of the African chief 
or King Khama our readers have heard much, as a true 
Christian and a wise ruler. A recent traveller, E. P. Mathers, 
in his ** Zambesia ” (King & Co.) gives a wonderful account 
of his new capital. ‘‘ Palapye is a native town covering 
some twenty square miles of ground, holding some 30,000 
inhabitants. You walk through its broad avenues, you 
thread its well-trodden bridle-paths and footpaths, you 
admire its fine central square, on which a grand review 
might be held ; you admire still more the comfortable red- 
clay thatched cottages, with their neat enclosures, in which 
the ‘aboriginal,’ as they call him in Australia, may sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree, none daring to make him 
afraid; you enjoy gratefully the shade of the trees, the size 
of the oaks of Government-avenue, Cape Town, which 
everywhere screen the dwellings and paths from the sun, at 
the same time affording homes for thousands of chirping, 
twittering, and singing birds; you note on every hand 
neatness and comfort, and a simple, innocent enjoyment of 
life ; and you marvel at the native wisdom which has chosen 
such a model site for the town, on fine red sandy soil, with 
excellent and abundant water supply, the purest of air, and 
fine views on every hand. Here you find an immense store 
and outfitting establishment ; there you find other stores ; 
and around the corner a neat little galvanised office where, 
for five shillings, you may send a message in two minutes to 
your friends 1,800 miles away. Yet it was only in August 
and September of 1889 that the first dwellings were built in 
Palapye, and its inhabitants moved in a body, men, women, 
and piccaninnies, old and young, from their homes at 
Shoshong. At this day, the well-known starting point for 
hunters and travellers, the great mart for poultry, Shoshong, 
or, as it was more commonly styled, Bamangwato or 
*Mungwato, is a mere heap of charred ruins at the foot of 
the hills which its former inhabitants used as their fortress, 
and now we have in its place Palapye the Wondrous, all 
alive, healthy, and beautiful. If we remember that this 
marvellous work, the exodus from Shoshong and the re- 
housing at Palapye, was a work carried out by a native 
chief himself, without the slightest European assistance, we 
shall admit that Khama’s fine city of Palapye is one of the 
most wondrous cities under the sun.” 


Sir John Steell, R.S.A.—The recent death of Sir John 
Steell, Her Majesty’s sculptor for Scotland, at the age of eighty- 
seven, has removed an artist of more than Scottish reputation. 
A native of Aberdeen, educated in Edinburgh, and having 
pursued his art studies in Rome, he has made his name 
famous by many conspicuous works. His earliest great 
production was a colossal statue of ‘‘ Alexander taming 
Bucephalus,” of which a bronze monument adorns the 
end of George Street, near St. Andrew’s Square. The 
statue of the Queen, in marble, over the entrance to the 
cdinburgh Royal Institution, the equestrian statue of the 
Prince Consort, in Charlotte Square, that of the Duke of 
Wellington, in front of the Register House or Record Office, 
the statue of Sir Walter Scott for the Scott monument, are 
among his best works in his native land. Statues of Lord 
de Saumarez at Greenwich Hospital, of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, and of the Rt. Hon. James Wilson at Calcutta, of 
Robert Burns, in New York (a replica of which is at 
Dundee), are his best known works in foreign capitals. 
The medallion portrait of Scott in Poet’s Corner, busts of 
the Queen, of Lord Jeffrey, Lord Cockburn, Mr. de Quincey, 
and numerous other celebrities, are also works of his 
productive genius, On the unveiling of the statue of the 
Prince Consort by the Queen in 1876, he was honoured with 
knighthood, and in the following year he received a pension 


from the Civil List. He was a man of genial and friendly 
disposition, and was long a favourite with the Scottish 
public, as well as with his professional brethren of the 
chisel. On the occasion of the inauguration of the 
Wellington statue, the following epigram was made 


Midst thunder’s roar and cannon’s peal, 
The Iron Duke appeared in bronze by Steell. 


Macaroni.—A series of reports from United States 
Consuls on the production of macaroni, which have recently 
been issued by the Department of State in Washington, are 
summarised in ‘‘ Bradstreets.” Macaroni consisted origi- 
nally of bits of paste and cheese pressed or squeezed into 
balls, and the name is now applied to a paste which is 
manufactured from the ‘‘ semoule” of wheat or wheat meal. 
It covers many Italian pastes which are used for food in one 
shape or another. Spaghetti and vermicelli are classed 
under the same general head, as are also the infinite variety 
of tiny fanciful forms which have become adjuncts in the 
preparation of soups. Italy produces the bulk of the 
macaroni of commerce, where its manufacture is as much 
part of the household duties of many Italians as bread-making 
elsewhere. In many large factories the work is done almost 
wholly by steam, though in others hand power alone is 
employed. The production in the household does not 
require many or complicated appliances. They consist 
simply of a smooth board, a piece of marble for kneading, 
and a common rolling-pin. A mixture is first formed of 
wheat meal or flour and eggs, the proportion being one 
pound of the former to four or five of the latter. This is 
damped with hot water, then kneaded for several minutes, 
and at last is rolled into very thin sheets. 


Girl Graduates in America.—The fact of Miss Fawcett 
having gone through the University course at Cambridge, 
and graduated above the Senior Wrangler, has caused 
unceasing comment in the United States. Yale University 
seems to be one of the most conservative of the American 
institutions, a young lady having passed the preliminary 
examinations, but being refused a degree, while many 
female graduates have got degrees and medals at Cornell 
University, at the University of Michigan, at that of 
California, and elsewhere; while the total of graduates 
practising in medicine is now very large, and a few in law. 


Dean Ramsay’s Scottish Reminiscences. More than 
thirty editions have appeared of this work, the success and 
popularity of which may be reckoned among the ‘* curiosities 
of literature.” The book was first issued in a cheap form, 
being the report of two lectures delivered, at the request of 
the late Catherine Sinclair, at a benevolent institution. 
The sale was very slow, probably because the lecture had 
been fully reported in the local newspapers, but gradually 
the edition was sold. It had been well advertised, and the 
other expenses of production were so large that the publi- 
cation did not bring much profit. The publisher, Mr. 
David Douglas (editor of **Sir Walter Scott’s Private 
Journal”), brought out a second edition, also at a cheap 
price, and with every advantage of printing and external 
appearance. This edition remained on the shelves unsold, 
and, in fact, proved a dead failure. The publisher, having 
faith in the book, and unwilling that so interesting a series 
of personal recollections of old times should be lost, deter- 
mined to enlarge the book, and to bring out an edition at 
six shillings. He himself gave many additional anecdotes, 
and others were supplied by Robert Chambers, a generous 
act in him, inasmuch as a somewhat similar book by his 
brother, William Chambers, had not proved a successful 
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venture. The patriotic spirit of Mr. Douglas was amply 
rewarded. At once the book became popular. Anecdotes 
of Scottish wit and humour, as well as the personal remi- 
niscences of:past times, were spread through the world under 
the name of Dean Ramsay. The genial and honoured Dean 
lived to enjoy the success of the book ; and he used to tell 
of his delight in getting his first honorarium for literary 
work, when the author and publisher divided one guinea 
each as the ‘‘ profits” of the first edition of ‘‘ Scottish 
Reminiscences.” 


Locust Destroying.—The Consular reports this year from 
Egypt and Tunis affirm greater success in meeting the plague 
of locusts. Millions on millions are destroyed, although 
the pest is still troublesome. The notifying the advance of 
the invading hosts, so as to secure combined action, is more 
attended to. Large companies of men, advancing in form 
of a crescent, dig trenches, into which the locusts are driven 
and buried. The places where eggs are found are carefully 
watched, as it is observed that successive flights prefer laying 
their eggs in the same place. About a hundred eggs are 
laid by each locust. Mr. Drummond Hay, at Tunis, states 
that the Government has granted nearly £5,000 for organising 
measures to cope with the plague, and by fire and every 
method vast numbers have been destroyed. The old 
insects and the eggs are most easily dealt with, the young 
locusts being very active and less easily destroyed. Bands 
of men, with empty petroleum tins and a stick, and others 
with palm branches, are engaged in driving the swarms in 
the great battues undertaken in some Kaidats. The Sheiks 
and Kaids of each district are responsible for active measures 
of extermination being adopted. 


Bengal Newspapers.—There were in the summer of 
1891 no fewer than seventy-four vernacular journals 
published in the Presidency of Bengal. Thirty of these 
arein Calcuttaalone. The total is made up of six monthlies, 
nine fortnightlies, fifty-five weeklies, and four daily papers. 
Eight new vernacular journals were started in 1890. With 
such activity of the press, the difficulties of governing India 
must increase, if watchful care is not exercised. Absolute 
freedom of the press, restricted only by fear of action for 
libel, is a boon prized in civilised countries; but it is 
necessary to control journalism where public opinion may be 
misled by unfit persons. 


Soudan, its Resources and Prospects.—The extent of 
cultivable land in the Soudan, according to the Blue-book, 
Egypt (2), 1887, was 14,125,000 feddans, of which only 
212,418 feddans were under cultivation, leaving 13,912,582 
feddans uncultivated. The fertility of this vast area was 
vouched for by such undoubted authorities as Sir Samuel 
Baker, Colonel Stewart, General Gordon, Sepi Pasha, Emin 
Pasha, Lupton Bey, and many others, and they were all of 
opinion that corrupt and oppressive Governments had stood 
in the way of the cultivation of the whole. What was 
required was proper administration, with capital devoted to 
irrigation works and a means of efficient transport for 
imports and exports. Under General Gordon, the Soudan, 
instead of being a drain on Egypt, sent large funds to 
Mehemet Ali. 


Folklore Uakes.—At the Congress on English Folklore, 
held this autumn at Burlington House, a novel and practical 
illustration of old national customs was addressed to other 
senses than the hearing of the members. A collection of 
cakes, prepared under the direction of Mrs. G. Lawrence 
Gomme, appeared in the refreshment rooms. There was a 
wonderful display of ancient cakes, notable in history and 
legend, amongst the palatable luncheon confectionery. 
Bath buns, Chelsea buns, Banbury cakes, Lancashire Simnel, 
and Yorkshire Parkin, Cornish ‘‘ groaning” cakes, Devon- 
shire harvest cakes, ‘‘maids of honour” of Richmond, 
Surrey, were among the varieties presented to the folklore 
appetites. In fact, every form and shape of social and 
domestic life seems to have been associated with special 
cookery—birth, baptism, wedding, and funeral cakes. Many 
parts of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, have 
cakes, anciently used and still common in their several 
localities, some of them characteristic of special places, and 
only known there. Mrs. Gomme does not seem to have 
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known of the “fat rascals” of East Yorkshire, of which 
we have heard an amusing anecdote. Three maiden ladies 


making a tour, having tea at a country inn near Scarborough, 
asked the landlady to bring them some ‘‘jolly rascals.” 
They were imperfectly aware of the name of the cakes 
which they wished to indulge in along with their tea ! 


Circulating Galleries.—The desire of extending a taste 
for art has been largely attempted by loan exhibitions of 
pictures, and other objects, hitherto inaccessible to many. 
At the People’s Palace, in August, about 450 pictures were 
to be seen; the old masters, and the best of the modern 
English school, being well represented. Among the 
lenders were the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Westminster, 
Professor Herkomer, Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, and many 
others. The water-colour paintings were sent from the 
South Kensington Museum. There was also an exhibition 
of drawings by pupil-teachers and scholars of the London 
School Board. 


Pension List in the United States.—According to the last 
annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions at Washing- 
ton, there are now 676,160 pensioners on the rolls, or 
138,000 more than at the close of the previous fiscal year. 
The amount paid away in pensions was $118,548,959, or 
over 12 millions of dollars more than the preceding year, 
Although the number of pensioners and the cost to the 
Treasury are thus increasing, it appears inevitable that both 
items will be still more largely increased, for the com- 
missioner reports that his department is still issuing about 
30,000 certificates to new pensioners every month, and he 
expects that during the current year 350,000 claims to 
pensions will be decided. At present the appropriation for 
pensions is $133,473,085; but the commissioner says that 
this will be insufficient when this year’s batch of pensioners 
is added, and he calculates that, making full allowance for 
deaths, a further sum of 15 million dollars will be needed 
to meet the enlarged pension list. 


Liquor Licence Pluralists.—Mr. Tallack, in his report of 
the Howard Association for 1891, states that in Liverpool 
three men have 352 licences; in Sheffield four men have 
289 licences ; in Bristol one firm has 287 licences, and so on 
throughout the country. Two hundred and eighty-nine 
brewers have above 2,500 licences. With unreformed 
licence laws there is little hope of diminution of the drink 
and drunkenness curse, and we must look to the more 
patriotic action of local county councils. Private owners of 
property can do something, as where the Duke of West- 
minster, when leases have fallen in, has been able to abolish 
thirty-seven out of forty-eight licensed houses. 


Pascal’s Thoughts.—‘‘ Pascal’s philosophical glances are 
wonderful. The summary of arguments on scepticism and 
dogmatism, especially the latter, is perhaps the best in 
ancient or modern philosophy.”—Sir_ James Mackintosh. 


Stockport Sunday School.—This school, founded more 
than a century ago, in 1784, has always been managed by a 
town committee, and in many respects has been a model 
institution. In 1805 the number of scholars had so 
increased that a new building was erected, and it has been 
necessary at various times to enlarge and add to the building, 
so as now to possess above 80 class rooms. One of the 
rooms is capable of seating 3,000 persons. There are at 
present 400 teachers, including branch schools, and 5,000 
scholars on the books. It is estimated that above 100,000 
pupils have passed through the school since its commence- 
ment. The anniversary of the foundation of the school is 
commemorated every year by a public procession, after the 
Manchester and Lancashire fashion ; and at Stockport the 
mayor and magistrates usually head the march through the 
streets. Since 1814 the Stockport school has been specially 
under royal patronage, the father of Queen Victoria, the 
Duke of Kent, being the first patron. The cost of the 
school is about £1,000 yearly, although all the teachers are 
volunteers. To meet this expense an annual sermon is 
preached, and it shows the undenominational character of 
the school when we state that Dean Stanley, Canon Fleming, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Norman Macleod, Dr. Donald 
Fraser, Mr. Newman Hall, and many other eminent men 
have been the preachers. The collection has more than 
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once exceeded £500, the residue being made up by 
subscriptions and interest of legacies. A great feature of 
the school each year is an excursion of the teachers, three 
or four hundred of whom last year visited Westminster 
Abbey, and this year York Minster, where special and 
suitable services were enjoyed, and much information given. 
Long may the Stockport school flourish ! 


Indifference to Municipal Affairs and School Board 
Elections in London.—It was found at the last election of 
members for the school board in Marylebone division, that 
only 21,800 ratepayers voted, and the candidates represent 
a constituency of 80,000. In Chelsea out of 75,000 only 
18,000 polled ; in Westminster only 13,000 out of 35,c00; 
in Hackney out of 64,000 only 17,000 voted. The same 
indifference appears in all the divisions of the metropolis. 
The vestry elections excite also little interest, although in 
this case the schedules are left by the police at each house 
to be filled up, instead of requiring a journey perhaps to a 
distant polling place. But how few know the qualifications 
of the candidates. They put a vote to any one recommended 
by the “committee” managing the affair, or to any one 
designated ‘‘ gentleman,” who may know nothing about 
local interests except ‘* keeping down the rates.” Let us hope 
that greater interest has been shown in the election for 1892. 


Alsace-Lorraine.—It is interesting to read the returns 
published as to the number of Germans who have immigrated 
into those two provinces of late years. In Upper Alsace, 
according to the official returns, there were about 8,000 
Germans in 1875, but ten years later there were over 18,000, 
while in Lower Alsace the German immigrants rose from 
15,000 in 1875 to over 40,000 in 1885, and in Lorraine 
from 16,000 to 50,000, In ten years the German population 
had trebled in Alsace-Lorraine, being represented by nearly 
110,000 persons in 1885 as against 39,000 in 1875, and 
although the full figures of the census taken last year have 
not yet been published, it is estimated that there are at least 
130,000 Germans in the two provinces, this being exclusive 
of the military effectives, which number about 70,000, 
Most of the immigrants are either Government officials or 
tradesmen, and as the salaries paid to the persons employed 
by the State in Alsace-Lorraine are higher than those paid 
in other parts of the Empire, there is great competition for 
appointments there. There has been at the same time a 
large emigration of the former French inhabitants. Let us 
hope that the idea of re-conquest will gradually die away. 
The ‘* Watch on the Rhine” will be maintained, and the 
general desire for peace will surely prevent a renewal of the 
aggressive policy into which the Emperor Napoleon II was 
tempted against his better judgment. 


Conjectural Criticism.—In attempting by internal evi- 
dence to fix the date of certain Psalms, it is said by Professor 
Cheyne, of Oxford, that ‘‘It involves much greater strain 
upon faith to hold that the wonderful intimation of Immor- 
tality was granted so early as the times of David and 
Solomon, than to bring the Psalms in question down to the 
late Persian age.” This is assuming that the early Scriptures 
did not teach man’s immortal being, and ignoring the fact 
that the writings of Moses mainly deal with national not 
with personal relations with the Covenant God. Many 
passages, some of which Mr. Gladstone has lately referred 
to, forbid the acceptance of this Sadducean view of the 
Divine Legation, and of the late invention of the doctrine 
of a future life. 


The Holy Coat of Treves.—The announcement that seven 
hundred new places of resort have been provided for pilgrims 
ought to open the eyes of all who observe what is going on ; 
even though the seven hundred hostelries are as transient as 
the stalls at Beaucaire fair, or the shops of New Tipperary. 
When great multitudes flocked to Lourdes it was afterwards 
ascertained that a ‘‘syndicate” of builders had set the 
medizeval superstition of ‘‘the winking Virgin” afloat, for 
the sake of ‘‘ improving the property,” and creating a town 
where only a village had been before! The whole perform- 
ance is to get funds for the City and Cathedral of Treves, 
and “ Peter’s Pence ” for the Pope. 


Ain Sndian Acrostic. 


TuRN back and reckon up the roll of fame, 
And find therein a great commander’s name ; 
Nor is it far to seek, that name appears 
Within the annals of these forty years ; 
Initials take from answers to these rhymes, 
All telling of one land in troublous times. 


What Eastern city, where the Ganges flows, 

On ‘* Panic Sunday” feared its treacherous floes? 
Whose generous soul forbore to snatch at fame 
Which one beneath him might more justly claim? 
His rank he waived, and, with the pioneer, 
Went humbly forward as a volunteer. 

Next tell the city which these heroes sought, 
Then for its capture desperately fought. 

A country where a wide-spread insurrection 

Made famous names here brought in close connection ? 
A base conspirator ; with treacherous smile, 

He hid his savage purpose for a while, 

Then butchered helpless ones in fiendish rage, 
And left a bloodstained name on history’s page? 


The name of one beleaguered city tell, 
An awful memory lingers at its well? 
The town where Havelock learned that city’s fate, 
And whence he started; but, alas, too late! 
Where do the rebels rise, one night in May, 
And, mutinous, to Delhi march away? 
A province which must swarm with rebel bands, 
Should Delhi long remain in rebel hands? 
The holy city by the Ganges’ wave, 
That Neill and Gubbins did so much to save? 
Who held the Presidency of Bombay, 
Sending swift succour in the evil day? 
Delhi’s strong gate, thrice stormed in blood and _fire, 
Nicholson falls there, as his men retire? 
An honoured name, familiar in this story 
Of siege and suffering, gallant deeds and glory. 
L. T. 











Household @ucries. 


SH 


Hair Coming Out.—Can you tell me of a remedy for 
hair which combs out very much without any special cause 
for it, as I have had no iliness and am young and strong. 
I have it cut and singed regularly? In the autumn hair 


does come out more than at other times of year. Wher 
more than usual, there is generally some want of health, 
which your medical man should be consulted about. As to 
local measures, the hair should be slightly trimmed once @ 
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month, but not singed, which is a nostrum of the hair- 
dresser’s more injurious than otherwise. The brush should 
be soft, and the comb have broad teeth, the small tooth- 
comb never being employed, but the soft brush used gently 
every night and morning. The head should be washed 
once a week with pure white soap, using a little oil of ergot 
afterwards. For other local treatment you must consider 
whether the roots of the hair appear to want nutriment, or 
a stimulant,—and that is where personal advice is so often 
necessary in these cases. All we can say is, that if the hair 
does appear to be lacking in nourishment, a simple prepara- 
tion of lanolin and lard, equal quantities and scented, 
should be rubbed in night and morning, or alternated week 
by week with vaseline. Otherwise, a good stimulating wash 
is the following by Dr. Shoemaker of Philadelphia: Soda 
bicarbonate 2 drachms, tinct. cantharides I ounce, spirit of 
rosemary 4 drachms, oil of nutmeg 15 drops, eau de cologne 
to make up Io ounces. To be label'ed ‘ Poison,” and 
rubbed into the roots with a bit of soft sponge night and 
morning. In some cases three or four drachms of tinct. 
nux vomica may be added to it with advantage, and usually 
some general tonic treatment will do good. 


Quince Marmalade.—/ should be so much obliged if you 
could give me a recipe for ** Quince Marmalade.” J have 
looked in four cookery books, and can see nothing about it. 
Slice the fruit into a preserving pan with enough water for 
the slices to float, and stew them on the fire till reduced to 
a pulp (probably about three hours), stirring occasionally 
to prevent burning. Press the pulp through a hair-sieve, 
then weigh it, and to every pound add three quarters of a 
pound loaf sugar broken small. Place the whole on the 
fire again, and stew, stirring well, till the pulp cooks toa 
marmalade. Test for this by putting a drop now and then 
on a cold white plate; when done, which will probably 
take about three quarters of an hour, it will cool to a jelly. 
Put into the jars hot, but allow to cool before putting on 
the oiled paper, after which cover with bladder or paper as 
usual, 


Oceupation for Invalid.— Could you suggest through your 
columns any occupation for a gentleman who will have to lie 
on his back (but who will have the use of his hands) the 
greater part of the day, probably, for many months? Of 
more or less desultory occupations, there seem only open 
various kinds of fancy work, netting, knitting, or artistic or 
semi-artistic employments. But the time will pass far more 
pleasantly if sought to be turned to serious account. There 
is reading apparatus to be had which allows reading or study 
to be carried on with perfect facility under such circumstances. 
Or, if ignorant of it, much progress might be made in 
learning to draw, or in acquiring proficiency on such an 
instrument as a concertina. We know an invalid who 
learnt to play this well during a year’s illness and confine- 
ment, and thus acquired both a pleasure and a frequent 
means of usefulness for his whole after-life. In such ways 
the period might be so employed as to be looked back upon 
with real thankfulness afterwards. 


Killing Cats.—The correspondent who asks for a painless 
method of destroying cats, is referred to an answer which 
was given to a similar query at p. 719 of our last volume. 


Chrysanthemums.— W7// you please tell ** Peter” how to 
cultivate chrysanthemums? To give full details would 
occupy several pages, but briefly, for specimen flowers 
cuttings should be inserted as soon as they can be procured, 
in the autumn, in light sandy soil. When rooted, pot into 
small pots to grow, using at first a compost of sweet loam 
or rotten turf one part, leaf mould one part, clean coarse 
sand one part. When they are well established in three- or 
four-inch pots, and have made three or four sets of leaves, 
they must be stopped, i.e. the points pinched out, which 
does not prevent lengthening, but develops lateral shoots, 
which, as they increase in growth, are pegged down to 
make a good bottom framework. They must be shifted 
into larger pots as they grow, gradually enriching the 
compost with rotten dung and a little bone-dust, while a 


little old mortar broken up and the dust sifted out will keep 
it porous and sweet ; for drainage put a large oyster-shell 
on the bottom, over that an inch of broken sherds, and then 
a layer of coarse lime rubbish. About June they should be 
big enough to shift into the blooming pots, which for large 
plants will need to be ten or eleven inches across, and stood 
out of doors in the open with plenty of air and sun, 
standing the pots in saucers always kept with water, but not 
above the level of the drainage. A centre stake should be 
placed at this shift, and a layer of soot be placed on the top 
of the soil. This and constant attention to watering will 
greatly prevent the tiresome loss of leaves which is so usual, 
They must now be stopped as required, and during August 
and September the plant must be got into shape ; but for all 
this no details can here be given, it must be left to judgment 
and experience. In September all other necessary stakes 
should be given, taking care to have length enough to allow 
of growth. Further proceedings ‘‘will depend.” If a 
quantity be preferred, most of the buds are left ; but if large 
fine blooms are wanted, as the buds appear all must be 
removed except the one in the centre of each shoot. It is 
this thinning ‘which produces fine blooms. As long as the 
buds show no colour and the weather permits, leave the 
pots in the open; but usually they must be housed about 
the middle of October, giving still, however, as much air as 
possible, and heat only when absolutely necessary. When 
flowering is over, the plants will furnish young wood for 
fresh cuttings. For exhibition blooms cuttings are better 
taken about the middle of November, rooted in small pots, 
kept in a cold frame, and shifted early into large pots ; put 
out in April or May intoa south aspect, but in June removed 
to rather a shady spot. They are watered with manure- 
water, at first weak but gradually strengthened, and as soon 
as the buds are grown, these are all cut out except one to 
each stem. These show blooms may be much modified ; a 
bloom being retarded a week or more, and preserved, by 
gathering it into a ball with some cotton wool, and covering 
with a paper-bag ; or if the bloom is surrounded by a pot 
with the bottom out, covered with glass on top, it will be 
not only retarded but altered in character, the petals being 
drawn up towards the light; this process has been carried 
so far as to convert an ordinary reflexed flower into an 
incurved one. 


Damp Walls.— What is the best paint for a wall so as to 
keep out damp? Can it be puton when the wail is wet, or 
must I wait fora dry day? At most shops where paint 
and plasterers’ materials are sold can be obtained what is 
called damp-proof paint, but the best is Browning’s Colour- 
less Preservative Solution, to be applied to the ovtside of 
the wall. This is an effectual remedy for damp which comes 
through the wall. Covering a wall with ivy is often a cure. 
Sometimes dampness arises from the plaster on a wall being 
more or less deliquescent from containing salts ; in that case 
one or two washes with alum solution generally makes the 
salt effloresce out of the plaster and effects a cure. Occa- 
sionally the moisture rises up from the foundation ; in these 
cases the only real remedy is to insert a damp-proof course 
near the bottom. 
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CARRION CROWS IN HOLLAND WAITING FOR THE THAW. 





IN SPITE OF HERSELF 


BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF “‘GREAT-GRANDMOTHER SEVERN,” ETC. 














“ BUT 1 CAN LOVE YOU JUST AS WELL AS IF I WERE POET LAUKEATE.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE NEW OWNER OF OLD ACRES. 


ASTLE JARDINE was an old house, large, 
rambling, and solid. It had no pretensions to 
architectural beauty, but it had that look of 

friendship with the earth that bore it that only a 
house mellowed by time can wear. It seemed to 
have grown out of the soil rather than to be set upon 
it. It stood (as few old houses do) upon a gentle 
slope, and its narrow windows surveyed the woods, 
sadly thinned, the moors, the green round-topped 
hills, that go to make the pleasant, peaceful border 


landscape. 
look of dull lustreless eyes, and the discoloured, 
“begritten” masonry added its quota to the air 
of dignified melancholy that sat upon it as if it 


The old glass gave the windows the 


felt and mourned its fallen fortunes. Everywhere 
there were signs of neglect and decay that spoke 
all too plainly of a poorly furnished purse. The 
fencing had rotted from want of paint, the under- 
growth by the side of the avenue was a thick and 
tangled jungle, the garden a wilderness of weeds. 
Archie fcr the hundredth time, and yet with a 
keener sense of their insistence, noticed all these 
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things with a sore heart as he rode slowly home- 
wards. The old place had never before seemed 
quite so shabby, and yet he had never loved it as 
he loved it now that it was his no more. 

The stable clock struck six as he turned in at 
the gate and began to walk his horse up the ascent. 
Bruce must be already in possession. Archie had 
sent the dog-cart with the only other horse he 
owned to East Newton to meet him: Bruce was 
owner of the old acres now, and Archie was a mere 
interloper, a guest in the home of his fathers. The 
thought was very bitter to him. Ought he to have 
done it—to have parted with his inheritance? If 
his father had cut off the entail would not he 
have felt aggrieved ? and was it not possible that 
his own son might some day turn on him with 
reproaches? It seemed to him for the moment 
that with Decima to help him he might have 
struggled on and kept his position: he could at 
least have made her a Jardine of Castle Jardine— 
the name was worth something in the county, but 
what would it avail over yonder where one man 
was as good as another, and the best man was he 
who could slave the hardest? Well, at least he 
could work, and the thought that every stroke of 
toil would bring him nearer Decima cheered his 
drooping spirits. After all, what did everything 
else matter since she had promised to wait for 
him ! 

And he knew in his heart that he had done the 
right thing ; conscience gave her assent. He was 
deep in the hands of the money-lenders ; inherited 
obligations bound and crippled him ; if he lived 
to be another Methuselah he could never have 
saved enough out of his income to set himself free. 
No; better to be poor, as she had said, better to 
lose all—position, home, friends, to be poor as the 
poorest—for the sake of honesty. 

He remembered how she had looked when first 
she gave him this advice. It was at one of those 
dinners at which Sir Peter was so fond of assem- 
bling his neighbours, and to which the neighbours 
went chiefly because there was nothing else to 
do. Archie had never found these ponderous feasts 
dull when he had Decima for a neighbour ; the 
moments between the two kinds of soup and the 
hot-house grapes and dried fruits which wound up 
the entertainment seemed all too short. On this 
occasion Decima—whose charm perhaps lay in the 
variableness of her moods, as changing as her 
native climate—took very serious views, and could 
not be made to smile though he had saved up for 
her ear a really capital story of the under-keeper’s 
wife. ‘Then when he set himself wistfully to echo 
her mood, and thought to enlist her sympathy— 
usually so ready—by recounting some of his diffi- 
culties, she turned her grave blue eyes upon him 
and said : 

“Don’t you think it is weak to go on talking, 
and grumbling, and bemoaning when you have the 
remedy in your own hands? I know what I should 
do if I were you.” 

“Tell me what you would do, Duo ?” 

**T should sell Castle Jardine.” 

** Sell the castle !” he said, startled. 

“Well, why not? It is only sentiment that 
attaches you to it; one bit of God’s earth is as 


good as another for a man who wishes to lead an 
honest life. I should live anywhere, anyhow, to be 
able to look every man in the face and say—‘I 
owe you nothing.’” 

The truth was, Decima was passing at the mo- 
ment through that heroic stage as inevitable as 
the measles—when nothing but the utmost sacri- 
fice, even foolish sacrifice, the most drastic 
measures, will suffice ; but Archie was a simple 
fellow, and he took her words to heart. He did 
not relish her counsel, but he listened and pondered, 
and this was its fruit. He had done as she bid 
him, and she had given him his reward. A brave 
reward, far above his poor deserts. 

He turned off at the plantation and rode round 
to the stables, where once the stalls and loose- 
boxes had not been empty as they were now. 

Jeffrey, the under-sized old groom, was washing 
the dog-cart, which stood with empty shafts in the 
middle of the yard. 

‘So you’ve got back, Jeffrey,” said Archie, as he 
dismounted and stood patting Black Prince’s glossy 
neck, “and brought Mr. Bruce with you, I hope?” 

* Ay, he’s here, sure enough,” said the old man 
grimly, going on with his task. “An it’sa cauldrife 
welcome he got frae me.” 

Archie laughed, though rather forlornly. Jeffrey 
was oldand privileged. “Call Sandy to take Black 
Prince,” he said ; “I must be going. I'll have to 
make up for your inhospitality, Jeffrey.” 

He took a short cut by the shrubbery which 
brought him out on the old-fashioned terraced 
flower garden. The level ground at the bottom of 
the last descent had been laid out as a large 
bowling-green, with sloping grassy banks and a 
gravel walk surrounding it. The great green oval 
looked fair enough from above, but Archie knew 
that the morning sunlight would bring out the glint 
of daisies and dandelions that had no business to 
be there. So many things in and about the castle 
had this knack of being where they were not wanted. 
It even struck him at the moment that Mr. Bruce, 
quietly seated on the garden-roller, which had dinted 
a great ugly yellow patch in the turf, was also where 
it was least desirable he should be. But the next 
instant he told himself that this was unfair. Besides, 
it was easier to meet him out of doors than in the 
house. Perhaps Bruce had felt this too. 

Without giving himself a moment more for re- 
flection of any kind, Archie ran down the moss- 
grown flight of steps that linked the terraces, and 
crossed the green. 

“T am awfully sorry to be so late,” he said with 
frank apology, as he shook hands. “ The fact is, 
I was out riding ”—he glanced down at his muddy 
cords—“ and didn’t notice the time. These light 
nights deceive one.” 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Mr. Bruce, pleasantly ; 
“you see I haven’t wanted company.” He thrust 
a book into his side pocket and threw away the end 
of a cigar as he spoke. 

“They ought to have given you some tea or 
something,” said Archie, nervously anxious not to 
fail in hospitality. “But perhaps you don’t take 
it,” he said, turning red as he suddenly remembered 
that the allusion might have its awkwardness for 
his guest. “In that case, though”—he strove to 
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recover himself—“ you'll have to make your peace 
with the ladies, for they've got us all pretty well 
into training.” 

“Then it is one of the good country habits I 
must hope to adopt.” 

Conversation was not very easy as the two went 
up the steps again, side by side. Archie felt that 
he had never before acquitted himself with so little 
distinction. He was shy—he wasactually shy! If 
3ruce had been a flippant young lady, fresh from 
a London season, Archie could not have felt more 
bankrupt in the matter of suitable topics. And yet 
Mr. Bruce was quite athis ease unobtrusively and 
modestly at his ease ; not vulgarly so—there was 
nothing vulgar about the man. Without doubt he 
had a right to the conventional title of gentleman. 
He was taller than young Jardine and spare, with 
a thin brown face, perfectly clean-shaven, his hair 
grizzled, his features regular, and under the dark, 
level brows a pair of clear, calm eyes that looked 
out with a very direct and rather penetrating glance. 
His clothes sat well upon him and were seemingly 
a part of himself, as only the clothes of a gentleman 
can be. 

Archie, looking at him sideways, told himself that 
even Sir Peter could find nothing to cavil at in the 
new-comer’s appearance. He tried to atone for 
his conversational deficiencies by redoubled zeal 
in attending to his guest’s comfort. He accom- 
panied him to the room in the east wing, and 
seizing the poker smashed the great piece of “ ga- 
thering” coal, which the prudent housemaid had 
intended should outlast the needs of the night. 

The flame, thus released, danced and flickered 
light-mindedly over the great four-post bed with 


its curiously carved pillars and huge sombre 
canopy: a little flight of steps aided the ascent 


to its vast depths. He pointed this out, and 
volunteered that he had given orders that a mattress 
should be substituted for the feather-bed in which 
so many of his forebears had nightly lost themselves. 
In his severe conscientiousness he spared himself 
or his companion nothing ; it seemed to him that 
he had not fulfilled his whole duty towards Mr. 
Bruce until he had nearly lost sight of him behind 
the steam of the sirloin which for hours had been 
twirling on the kitchen spit. 

The anomaly of his position fretted him; he 
was host, and yet in reality but a guest ; the final 
formalities had but to be gone through, and he 
should be houseless and homeless but for the 
clemency of astranger. Everything, too, seemed to 
remind him of that which he was leaving behind. 
The family portraits on the walls gazed at him with 
melancholy reproach ; they followed him with fur- 
tive, stealthy glances ; even the glassy eyes of the 
antlered stags seemed to burn and glow with in- 
dignation in the candle-light. David, the ancient 
butler, in his worst humour, showed his displeasure 
by an affronting abruptness in serving the visitor ; 
banging down the plates, presenting the vegetable 
dishes at an acute angle, pouring out the wine with 
a grudging air, and now and then retiring witha 
muttered thunder that set Archie’s ears tingling. 

Mr. Bruce rose heroically to the occasion. The 
situation had its acuteness for him too; but he 
was older than Archie, a man who had seen some- 
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thing of the world, and therefore not so easily 
daunted in an emergency. He was as a rule of few 
words, but he broke through his habit of silence, 
and exerted himself to cheer his companion. When 
David had planted down the coffee and taken his 
growling to the pantry, Mr. Bruce drew his chair 
nearer. The wide width of the mahogany, with 
its array of fruit dishes, no longer dividing them, 
talk took a more easy and natural turn, and when 
Mr. Bruce chose he could talk well. He had read 
much and seen more, and insensibly Archie found 
himself interested and amused, his laugh rang out 
cheerily, the old feeling of restraint slipped from 
him, and by the time the pipes were lit he was 
in as good and friendly a humour as heart could 
desire. 

This pleased and contented frame of mind was 
presently disturbed by a sound from without—a 
spasmodic jerk at the bell, a sudden hurried tapping 
at the knocker. 

He knew who had dealt that impatient summons, 
and he groaned inwardly. David’s deliberate 
shuffling step crossed the hall, the door was 
grudgingly opened an inch or two, a rush of words 
came in. He knew that tongue too. Then there 
was a pause. 

“ He is taking off his goloshes and his comforter,” 
thought Archie, his face full of gloom. He looked 
at his guest. 

“ That’s Sir Peter,” he said; “he'll be in on us 
in a minute.” 

“Sir Peter Johnstone ?” 

“Yes, there’s only one Sir Peter,” said Archie, 
with resigned ill humour, “fortunately; I don’t 
know what we should do if there were two of him, 
I knew he would come.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—A CIIANGE OF FRONT. 


H E came without a doubt, and the only wonder 

was that he had not come before. He ap- 

peared to think some apology necessary for 

his tardiness, for as he entered the dining-room 

with his hasty run, blinking at the light after the 

outer darkness and coughing at the smoke, he 
called out : 

“Would have been here before, you know, 
Archie, but Douglas made me stay and dine. I 
saw you there, you know, and I wanted to have a 
word with you ; but you gave me the slip, eh ?” 

By this time Sir Peter’s eyes had ceased to be 
dazzled by the light, and he paused suddenly ; 
he had seen Mr. Bruce. 

“Let me introduce you,” said Archie, precipi- 
tately, anxious to avoid the friction he feared. 
“Mr Bruce—Sir Peter Johnstone.” Sir Peter, who 
had bitterly resented the new-comer’s claims to 
social notice, was prepared with a curt little nod, 
meant to be very freezing. 

“T think I have had the pleasure of meeting 
Sir Peter before,” said Mr. Bruce, quietly. 

“Eh, what, what? That’s odd now ; you say 
we've met before ?” said Sir Peter, his curiosity quite 
young and lively. Then he suddenly remembered 
that he had intended to be very cold and distant, 
and he said abruptly : 


“ At Inglis’s place, I suppose! I am told you 
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used to go there when—when the first Mrs. Inglis 
was alive. But, you'll excuse me,I can’t say I 
remember you——” 

“ Naturally,” he smiled, “since I was abroad 
during the whole of my sister’s married life. I was 
thinking of a more recent time. We met last 
spring, if I may recall myself to Sir Peter, at the 
Towers.” 

“What?” cried Sir Peter, with a sudden ex- 
plosion. “Bless me! is it actually possible 
you are “ke Bruce—Harringford’s old chum and 
schoolmate? ‘Turn round to the light, man, and 
let me take a look at you. To be sure, I’d have 
known you anywhere in a decent light—what busi- 
ness have you to burn candles, Jardine? Most 
wasteful, and a miserable spunk of light into the 
bargain. Well, this beats all, and to think I should 
not know that you were ¢Ae Bruce !” 

“T have no right to claim that distinction,” said 
the owner of the name, with a smile. “Iam one 
of a pretty numerous clan.” 

“T know all about you,” said Sir Peter, nodding 
solemnly. “The earl told me, you know—keeps 
nothing from me—old friends—at Harrow same 
year. ‘And who have you got stopping ?’ I asked 
when I got over to the Towers that time, you know. 
He ran over the names—the usual set, you are safe 
to meet the same lot year after year there—‘ but 
there’s one man worth knowing,’ he said ; ‘friend 
of Harringford’s. First class at Oxford, tea planta- 
tions in Ceylon, and gone in for something big in 
the scientific line.’ And this is the man ”—he turned 
to Archie and tapped him impressively on the 
sleeve. ‘Now who would have believed that your 
Bruce was my Bruce? Who would have thought 
it, eh?” 

The subject of this eulogy looked extremely 
uncomfortable, and Archie was scarcely less dis- 
turbed. Sir Peter, never famed for the good taste 
of his remarks, seemed to be, even for him, un- 
necessarily impertinent. Archie had always known 
that Bruce was a gentleman, and this parade of his 
claim to the title was in his eyes little less than an 
insult. 

With his inner ear Archie heard again that 
jeering “Try our tea at 2s. a pound,” with which 
Sir Peter had so often lately seasoned his conjec- 
tures about the stranger, and his cheeks burned for 
his guest. It was no use blushing for Sir Peter— 
that insensate old person was not one whit ashamed 
of himself, though it was clear that for the future 
this rehabilitated Bruce was to occupy a high niche 
in his regard. A friend of young Harringford’s, 
and an intimate at the Towers ! 

“Well, I never!” cried Sir Peter, still busy with 
his enormous surprise, “and to think that we are 
to be neighbours now. Who'd have prophesied 
that this time last year?” 

“ Mr. Bruce was in the middle of a capital story 
when you came in, Sir Peter,” said Archie, anxious 
of all things to stem this stream of wonders. “ You 
like a good story as well as most of us. Won't 
you sit down and join us? I'll ring for some hot 
coffee. You smoke a churchwarden, I think ?” 

“Yes, yes, there’s nothing like a clay,” said Sir 
Peter, who, to do him justice, was as easily diverted 
as a child. He jumped up and put his hand 


gropingly into a Chelsea vase on the mantel-piece 
in search of spills, and coming back with one lit 
his pipe at the branching silver candelabrum. Mr. 
Bruce mentally resolved that the precious Chelsea 
should not be desecrated in a like manner when it 
came into his possession, but he readily enough 
seconded Archie, and fell to the telling of his story 
over again with exemplary patience. 

Sir Peter was certainly a good listener, if avidity 
in question and comment make aman so. His 
eager, monkey-like, little face was screwed up to a 
great pitch of enjoyment, and his laugh was more 
boyish than Archie’s. After all, he was harmless 
enough if one took him the right way, and even 
his curiosity had a childlike quality that blunted 
the edge of its offence. Bruce bore it with an un- 
diminished good humour which Archie could not 
but admire, and seeing that the two got on so well 
he fell more and more silent, and presently slipping 
from the room left them together. 

He went out and paced the wide breadth of lawn 
that lay to the back of the house and flowed, an 
unchecked sca of green, to the dining-room win- 
dows. How clean and sweet the air was after the 
heated, smoke-laden atmosphere he had just left ; 
the night was fresh, with a touch of frost, and the 
stars burned with the clear lustre of polished steel 
in the dark unclouded vault above. He felt a 
friendliness in their silent scrutiny and a soothing 
companionship in the familiar sounds of the night. 

We talk of the silence of the country in the 
hours when man sleeps ; we should rather talk of 
its animation. To one who has the art to hear 
there is no real silence at all, but a continual 
murmur, a stealthily subdued rustle of living 
creatures: the splash of fish in the river, the stir 
of sleepy birds in their nests, the inarticulate voices 
of that little army of marauders, explorers, busy 
folk who carry on their schemes of peace or war in 
the woodland depths. 

Archie had an ear for each voice of nature, a 
love of her kingdom which only a man born of 
long generations rooted in the soil can have. 
Would other places, strange places, ever speak to 
him as this spoke, ever awake the same response 
in him? He fell presently to thinking of Decima, 
his consoler in all moments of despondency. 
From the spot where the terraces dipped down- 
wards one commanded a view of the village and 
of the twinkling lights of the house on its skirts. 
The recollection drew him on. The woods were 
almost bare as yet ; and the little glowing specks 
were not hidden as they would be by the leafage 
of summer. In summer he should not be here 
to look for them. The Douglas household, with 
the exception of the master, was early abed, as he 
knew. Mr. Douglas kept a student’s hours, and 
the larger and steadier light was due to his 
presence in the library. But above, shining forth 
from an upper window, there was another glimmer 
of warm colour. His heart leaped up at the sight 
—Decima was awake. The thought that she was 
keeping a vigil, sacred perhaps to love, lured him 
as Hero’s lamp lured Leander across the gulf. 

He placed a hesitating foot on the topmost step 
of the moss-grown flight, withdrew it, put it out 
once more. Another moment and he would have 
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flung all his obligations asa host to the winds ; but 
while he played with a last faint scruple suddenly 
the beckoning signal wavered and went out. He 
lingered still, watching the dusk-wrapped house, 
the keen, shrewd air cooling his heated brow, all 
his thoughts, his hopes, his desires at their best 
and bravest as he thought of the innocent prayers 
that had gone up from that darkened chamber, his 
name not forgotten. She was sleeping now ; God 
and all good angels guard and bless her! 

As he turned back to the house he descried Sir 
Peter by the light of the open ‘door gropingly 
fumbling with his goloshes, and reiterating the 
while : 

“ To-morrow night then ; you’ll not forget, Bruce. 
Seven sharp, you know ; we're early people down 
here.” 

Archie paused in the shadow of a laurel bush till 
the little man had shuffled past him, still occupied 
with his injunction : 

“Seven sharp ; we'll look for you. 
selves, you know—a family affair.” 

Archie had no desire to be included in that 
invitation. 


Just our- 


CHAPTER IX.--LOVE’S HEYDAY. 


« HEN you disappear one may be quite sure 
you are virtuously bent on the improve- 
ment of your mind,” Archie remarked in 

that grumbling tone which a lover feels justified 

in adopting when the lady of his choice is not 


found awaiting his arrival on the door-step. “ No- 
body could tell me where you were, and if I had 
not remembered the old nursery a 

“Well, here I am, quite amiably willing, you see, 
to sacrifice instruction for your society.” Decima 
shut her book with decison. 

Archie knelt down by the window-seat on which 
she was curled, and captured the book and the 
hand that held it. 

“Why, Duo,” he said reproachfully, “it’s a story- 
book !” 

“Yes,” she said unblushingly, “I was unbending 
over a novel. It’s a relaxation permitted to great 
minds.” 

“T think you might be content with our own 
romance for the present.” 

“Well, I was really looking to see if I could 
find anything for our guidance. I never had a 
lover before, you see, and I hope you never had 
one either ?” 

“Do you want me to tell you that again?” 

“ Well, no ; I remember now that you mentioned 
it. But you see such a dreadfully inexperienced 
couple as we are may very easily have made some 
sad mistakes. Now, for my own part, I think I 
ought to have refused you.” 

“ Duo, what do you mean?” 

She wagged a finger at him, enjoining silence. 
“The old-fashioned heroine always did. She 
wouldn’t have respected herself if she had yielded 
without several noes to begin with. To be sure, there 
were a few exceptions. Becky Sharp, now, took 
her Guardsman without any preliminaries—jumped 
at him, you may say ; but then she was a past- 
mistress in the art. Then there was Amelia—I’m 


afraid Amelia disgracefully gave in at once ; but 
she was rather a silly little person. Laura, to be 
sure, nobly did her duty and rejected Pendennis.” 

“ And took him in the end,” said Archie, who had 
read his Thackeray, and by a fortunate stroke re- 
membered the circumstance. 

“Yes, yes, but after a decent interval, Archie— 
a decent interval.” 

“If you go on like that I'll begin all over again, 
just to make sure.” 

“Thank you,” she said demurely ; “that might 
give me an opportunity of copying Laura.” 

“Tt is too late, my dear, too late,” he said, with a 
triumphant look in his grey eyes, “to copy Laura 
in her folly, and you have already copied her in her 
wisdom. Not that I want to be considered a 
Pendennis 

“I’m glad you've a little shred of humility 
left.” 

“Call that a lover!” cried Archie, with vast 
scorn, “a cold-blooded, conceited, stuck-up prig ! 
Why, he asked her because his mamma told him to 
do it, and he expected Laura to be meekly grateful 
for his condescension.” 

“T am glad you've no such expectations from 
me,” she said gravely, but with the fun dancing in 
her eyes. “I don’t intend to be a Mrs. Laura, 
and to worship you, sir, or to bow down before 
your accomplishments ; besides, you can’t write 
verses.” 

“No, that I certainly can't. I’m not even sure 
that I can write decent prose ; but I can love you, 
Duo, just as well as if I were poet laureate.” 

“ A poet laureate would have written sonnets to 
my eyebrows. I’m the only one of the family who 
has any to speak of, and isn’t ita pity they shouldn't 
be celebrated ?” 

“Tt isa pity. Let me look at them, Duo.” 

“No, certainly not, sir ; I am admiring the pro- 
spect. It would look a little more cheerful if Jane 
would sometimes condescend to clean the windows ; 
but it appears to me rather a sunny sort of day.” 

“T came to tell you that.” 

“You've been a long time about it !” 

“ No”—he looked suddenly abashed—“ I believe 
I came to tell you that Bruce is here.” 

“TI don’t find that nearly so interesting. Suppose 
we go out ?” 

“But I am afraid you must go down to the 
drawing-room and see him.” 

“Tsn’t Aunt Christina enough ?” 

“‘ She told me to fetch you,” he confessed with a 
guilty air. 

“Oh dear, what a stupid messenger he will think 
you !” 

“Oh no, he won’t ; he’s talking to your father, 
and there is Elizabeth “a 

“What!” she elevated the pretty eyebrows 
aforementioned, “all the family! Hadn’t we better 
pick up the school-room party and Miss MacMurdo 
on the way? I hear Janet thumping at the ‘ Battle 
of Prague’; she will be glad to be released.” 

“He really is a very good fellow, Duo.” He 
looked at her a little anxiously. “When I am 
gone——.” 

“Don’t let us talk of that time, Archie,” she said 
with sudden gentleness, moved by she knew not 
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what feeling of vague remorse. When he was gone 
—she could not realise that he was going ; she up- 
braided herself because she could not feel as sorry 
in advance as she knew she ought to feel. It was 
all so strange yet, so strangeand sonew. She had 
come to a truce with herself, it is true, and no 
longer tormented herself on the score of her liking 
for him ; his honest love, his proud boyish delight, 
had wakened a genuine response ; she was sure 
now that she cared for her old comrade, sure that 
she could give him all, or almost all, that he asked : 
a calm, kind affection that would never fail him. 
Was love more than this? If a traitor doubt now 
and then crossed her assurance it made her but the 
more eager to please him. 

“T’ll go with you, of course, if you wish it,” she 
said, jumping up. “Sooner or later we should have 
to know Mr. Bruce, I suppose.” - 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Archie, with a laugh. 
“TI forgot to tell you that Sir Peter and he are 
bosom friends. ‘That is, I can’t answer for Bruce, 
of course, though he takes it very well ; but Sir 
Peter has adopted him. He—Bruce—is to dine 
at Thirlmere to-night.” 

“ Wonders will never cease ! What magic did you 
use, Archie ?” 

“Tt was none of my doing. 
last year at the Towers.” 

“Oh!” said Decima, lifting her chin—an arch, 
expressive, long drawn-out “ Oh !” 

They both laughed. 

“So you see you'll have to be civil to him. It 
seems Harringford and he are inseparables ; were 
at college together, and have been round the 
world in each other’s company since. And Bruce 
has done something—I don’t know what—some- 
thing rather distinguished in the scientific line— 
discovered or invented something, you know.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” she nodded her head 
sagely. “That wouldn’t have helped him except 
with a few guileless people like papa. It is Har- 
ringford who has saved Mr. Bruce. It is the 
Towers that will give him his cachet. If he pro- 
claims his intimacy there, all doors will fly open 
to him.” 

“T don’t think he will do that,” said Archie, 
decidedly. “He has nothing of the cad or the 
snob about him.” 

And when Decima found herself face to face 
with this much-discussed Mr. Bruce she was forced 
to acknowledge that nothing so small, nothing so 
ungentlemanlike was to be expected from him. 
She was prepared to be critical, but she found 
herself unwillingly disarmed. His quiet, courteous 
address, his simple, unostentatious bearing, im- 
pressed her favourably in spite of herself. She had 
not designed to welcome Archie’s successor ; but 
if Castle Jardine must have a new owner—and alas ! 
had not she herself demanded that it should ?—Mr., 
Bruce was fitted for the post. 

She scrutinised him narrowly, almost hostilely, 
from the corner to which she had retired. She 
watched for some flaw, some little social slip that 
should betray the new-made riches, but she watched 
in vain. He did not even speak of his coming 
residence at Castle Jardine ; with the instinctive 
good-breeding of a gentleman he refrained from 


It seems they met 


that topic in Archie’s presence, and yet he was no 
tongue-tied, self-conscious guest who had to be 
dragged into conversation by main force ; he talked 
easily and well with Mr. Douglas upon books— 
Decima knew by the way in which her father 
lingered in the drawing-room, by his unusual 
animation, that at least the stranger was at home 
on this topic—with Lady Christina upon the new 
school of embroidery recently started in London. 

Even for Elizabeth he had a word, and the right 
word—Elizabeth emancipated now from the school- 
room in the afternoon and permitted to sit with 
her elders. Lady Christina had sent Elizabeth 
away when Sir Peter called; but there was no 
hint, no sign from her that Elizabeth was to be 
banished now. The flowers on this occasion re- 
quired no attention ; indeed, it was on the subject 
of the flowers that Mr. Bruce was discoursing to 
her while Lady Christina bent gracefully, approv- 
ingly over her tapestry. 

Decima looked at her younger sister rearranging 
with her long, languid fingers the sprays of double 
cherry, and telling Mr. Bruce in what corner of 
the plantation—his own plantation—they grew 
wild for the plucking—with a surprise that was 
half amusement, half a vague pain. Elizabeth’s 
presence in the drawing-room, her unrebuked, her 
encouraged presence there, was the sign and seal 
of her own abdication. 

“You have chosen,” it seemed to say, “you 
have arranged your own future; there is now 
nothing more to be done for you or hoped for from 
you. You must now step aside and let Elizabeth 
enjoy her rights.” Elizabeth had a new frock on ; 
it was but another blue serge, a schoolgirl’s frock 
still, but it fitted her slim figure perfectly ; it was 
whole at the elbows and no longer bunched at the 
waist ; it proclaimed Elizabeth eighteen, emanci- 
pated from Miss MacMurdo’s thrall, ready to step 
into her elder’s place. 

And what a beautiful creature she was ! languid, 
cold, statuesque, if you will, but certainly beautiful. 
Mr. Bruce seemed to think so too ; he looked at 
her as if his eyes found pleasure in the severe pure 
oval of her face ; in the dignity, half-girlish, half- 
womanish, with which she answered him ; in the 
calm, unperturbed gaze of her great blue eyes. 

Mr. Douglas, too, looked on, inwardly amused 
at this sudden promotion. Elizabeth was only a 
child in his eyes, a schoolgirl with nothing in her 
pretty head that he had ever been able to discover 
Decima’s brown crop of curls covered a brain worth 
two or three of her sister’s. Elizabeth was a 
hobbledehoy, as stupid and uninteresting as they 
usually are at sixteen—he supposed Elizabeth 
must be about that age now. It was very civil of 
Bruce to take notice of her, this little chit of a 
schoolmaid, but it would not do to trespass on his 
good-nature. Mr. Douglas having discovered that 
mutual taste in books shared with his guest, carried 
him off to the library to look at such treasures as 
Broadmeadows still possessed ; and Archie, who had 
much business to compress into the few remaining 
days, reluctantly tore himself away also. 

Decima sat on in her corner. So this was Mr. 
Bruce, and where, then, had vanished the vulgar 
upstart, the pushing, bustling tradesman who took 
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advantage of his rise in the social scale to 
recommend his wares to reluctant acquaintances, 
the boastful, purse-proud new owner of old acres ? 

“Sir Peter has a great deal to answer for,” she 
said half aloud. 

Lady Christina looked up from her embroidery. 

“ One should never judge of another by hearsay,” 
she said, possibly intending the moral truism for 
Elizabeth’s ear. 

“Was it hearsay?” said Decima, carelessly, 
getting up and approaching the others. “I believe 
Sir Peter evolved Mr. Bruce from his own inner 
consciousness. He made him up, as the children 
say, and grew so much in love with his fancy that 
he came to believe in it, and made us believe in it 
too—the more fools we !” 

“You may spare us those foolish speculations, 
my dear,” said Lady Christina suavely, “since Mr. 
Bruce himself is all we could wish him to be. We 
ought to be very glad to have such an unex- 
ceptionable neighbour at Castle Jardine. And 
even Sir Peter has had reason to see how needless 
his fears were. He and Mr. Bruce are old ac- 
quaintances ; they met at the Towers.” 

“ Did Mr. Bruce tell you that ?” asked Decima, 
quickly. Had he then been boasting after all ?— 
making a parade of his fine acquaintances, 
demonstrating his footing in society before she 
entered the drawing-room ? 

“ No,” said Lady Christina rather coldly. She did 
not love to be questioned. “ He did not mention it. 
I heard it from Mrs. Maxwell yesterday. Elizabeth,” 
she turned to the young girl, “ you may go out with 
me this afternoon if you like. I am going to call at 
Highwood House ; you had better ask Fisher to 
help you to dress.” 

“Yes, Aunt Christina,” said the docile Elizabeth, 
who doubtless found this a pleasanter prospect for 
the afternoon than walking with Miss MacMurdo 
and the girls in the park. 

Decima met the troop as she escaped from the 
drawing-room, and ran upstairs, purposing to take 
refuge once more in the old nursery. Miss Mac- 
Murdo’s brown mushroom hat came first. How 
well Decima knew that old friend, and the blue 
veil under which the governess’s placid face looked 
so ghastly! She had a little girl in either hand, 
and Mary, resigned and stolid, came a step behind. 

Decima exchanged a passing word with them, 
and had almost reached her refuge, when Janet 
came tearing out of the schoolroom, tugging 
viciously at her gloves. Janet, at least, was not 
resigned. It wasa very angry, discontented young 
face that looked into Decima’s. 

“Oh, Duo !” she exclaimed, “it’s you! I thought 
that old thing had sent one of the maids to find 
me.” 

“What is the matter now, you little spitfire ?” 

“Everything ! everything!” cried Janet, with 
magnificent vagueness, “It’s a dreadfully unjust 
world | Why should we be mewed up here and 
made to walk the same horrid old walks day 
after day, while Elizabeth goes driving with Aunt 
Christina !_ And there’s to be a party on Thursday, 
and she’s to dine late. I heard Aunt Christina 
ask papa, and he said if Aunt Christina thought 
Elizabeth would add to the brilliance of the enter- 


tainment she might. I thought it very silly of papa 
to say that!” 

Decima laughed. “Elizabeth will do very 
well,” she said. ‘“ She’s very nice to look at, even if 
she doesn’t talk.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Janet loftily, “we're all 
quite as pretty—unless perhaps you, Duo ; but then 
as you’re engaged it doesn’t matter. But I 
wouldn’t stand it if I were you—having Elizabeth 
brought forward like that, and put over you. She’s 
in the schoolroom still, just as much as Mary and 
I, though Aunt Christina does say she'll be 
married before you.” 

“Very probably she will,” said Decima calmly ; 
“and you too, if that will console you, my dear 
goose. In the meantime let me remind you that 
every minute a fresh black mark is being scored 
against you—and here is Miss MacMurdo herself 
come to fetch you.” 

It_did not need Janet’s jealous outburst to tell 
Decima she was out of favour, dethroned, super- 
seded. Elizabeth was now the chief figure in the 
family group ; Elizabeth was to have new frocks ; 
she was to be introduced to the world, to make her 
curtsey to society, to be offered to the highest 
bidder. Decima did not grudge her the promotion, 
though it was not in human nature to abdicate, to 
step down and take the lower place, without a 
hidden pang or two. 

And it was for Archie’s sake she had lost her 
supremacy, for him she had yielded up her sceptre, 
laid her crown upon the younger head. Decima 
had nothing small in her nature; to suffer for 
any one but warmed her liking ; perhaps she was 
never so near to love as in these last quickly- 
speeding days when she and her lover lay under the 
ban of Lady Christina’s chill disapproval, while 
the young Elizabeth queened it—the new débu- 
tante, the reigning beauty. 

And for Archie those days were none the less 
perfect because the sadness of near parting tinged 
them and shot their radiance with shadow. De- 
cima gave herself up to him wholly, and together 
they visited every nook and corner they had 
explored as boy and girl ; together, too, they paid 
those farewell visits he felt bound to make. They 
went to Thirlmere, to Highwood, to all the hos- 
pitable country-houses so familiar to both, pleasant 
goals for long afternoon rides in the budding 
lanes. 

Last days—how happy they were, how pleasant 
for both ! 

“T shall be glad afterwards,” she said to herself 
with half-prophetic prévision. ‘“ When he is gone I 
shall be glad I gave him every minute ; that I was 
good to him to the very last.” 

“When I come back we shall do this all over 
again,” he said ; “ I'll live for that time, Duo.” 

Even when she left him he haunted the familiar 
scenes. He could not sleep much in those hur- 
rying, exciting, busy days, and the serene friend- 
liness of the spring nights drew him out beyond 
the close confining walls—out in the young woods, 
where the leaf would be sere and green again 
through many a season before he passed this 
way once more—out in the silent village, where 
the sign-board of the inn creaked a greeting and a 
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farewell in one— out upon the moors, where his feet 
crushed the spice from the wild thyme, where the 
whispers of the night came caressingly, like a con- 
solation. 

In those still hours while the world hushed its 
goings, what visions, what high thoughts, what hot, 
passionate desires, came to him! He could write 
no ode to the moon which silvered his way, not a 
couplet could he make in praise of his love, who 
slept while he watched ; but the dumb and inarticu- 
late too may resolve nobly, may will purely, may 
aspire high. So bravely and to such fine issues 
does love work in a young and honest heart. 
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ghosts of his ancestors went with him in that 
melancholy pilgrimage, and pointed fingers of re- 
proach at him for the insult offered to the family 
pride. ‘The servants, too, though they had with few 
exceptions consented to transfer their services to 
the new-comer, did not spare the old master their 
plaints and their grumbles, and allowed him to feel 
in a way that would have been exasperating if his 
mood had been less depressed, that they loftily for- 
gave him the wounds their injured feelings had 
suffered at his hands. 

That evil hour too went by, and there was 
nothing left to be done. The heirlooms and relics 














WITH A LAST HAND-GRIP FOK THE GROUP OF DEPENDENTS. 


CHAPTER X.—THE UNINVITED GUEST, 


THE wrench of parting was over ; the last good- 
bye had come—the farewell to the old home 
which was Archie’s no more. 

When he left Decima in the disused nursery, 
where they had spent so many sunny hours, he had 
thought that the day could hold nothing more that 
had power to hurt or move him ; but the old home 
had wound itself closer about his affections than he 
knew. 

“ Poor old barrack, it does seem a shame to turn 
one’s back on you,” he said as he wandered discon- 
solately through the rooms. He felt as if the 


he had not been able to part with were safely 
packed and stored away ; his luggage was strapped 
on the dog-cart which was to convey him to the 
station. He was making a pretence at eating the 
ample meal spread for him—forcing down the 
mouthfuls that seemed to choke him, when Mr. 
Bruce entered the room. 

“I’m glad you’ve turned up,” said Archie, who 
really found his presence a relief, “for it is almost 
time I was off. ‘The two-twenty is the one train we 
can’t afford tochance. It’s always punctual ; you'll 
find it suits you best when you want to catch the 
South express.” 

They talked of things indifferent, while Bruce sat 
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down and made a show of sharing Archie’s meal. 


Like most Englishmen and all Scotchmen, they had 
a horror of any display of feeling, and Archie suc- 
cessfully hid his melancholy and shunned every 
allusion to his circumstances as carefully as if he 
were bent on concealing a crime. Tosee and hear 
him, one would have thought he was going on a 
pleasure-trip, and that to be bereft of home and 
inheritance was rather a relief than otherwise. 
But Mr. Bruce had something to say, and bsfore the 
meal was over, Archie had occasion to tell himself 
once more that Bruce was a good fellow, and that 
if one must give up one’s rights, they couldn’t 
pass into better hands. 

“TI know you'll take my words as they’re meant,” 
Bruce was saying (this was assuming a good deal, 
since in our complicated civilisation we have made 
it the most difficult thing in the world to offer a 
man money) ; “if you should find yourself in any 
temporary difficulty over there, or if you should 
want to make any investment where an immediate 
advance would be of use, I should count it a service 
if you would apply to me—look on me, in fact, as 
a friend. I happen to have inherited and made 
rather more money than I quite know what to do 
with, and you know what a kindness it is when one 
has a safe investment put in one’s way. And I 
needn’t tell you,” he went on quickly, anxious to 
say his say and be done with it, “that this house 
is always yours when you’re in the old country. 
I think I can promise that you will find no changes 
in it that you would disapprove.” 

This speech, if it was a little formally uttered, 
was at least sincere, and Archie was quick to 
recognise the delicacy and good-will that prompted 
it. He turned rather red, but he put out his hand 
and grasped Bruce’s warmly. 

“ ]’m afraid you would risk more than you gained 
by investing in any venture of mine till I buy my 
experience,” he said witha rather forced laugh ; 
“but I know what you mean, and if I find myself 
in straits I'll remember what you've said.” 

“You couldn’t do anything I should like better,” 
said Mr. Bruce, cordially. “ And now I suppose 
your time is up. Tell me candidly, would you 
like my company to the station, or do you prefer 
to go alone?” 

“T think Til go alone, thanks,” Archie answered 
with equal frankness. “In fact, I’ve begged off 
from being seen away, and there will just be time 
to catch the train at East Newton as it is.” 

But Fate had one more encounter in store for 
him, though he had given it out very plainly that 
he preferred to slip away without any further fuss 
of leave-taking. 

Decima and he had agreed to say good-bye in 
the old nursery, where no pitying eyes could witness 
their honest grief ; and for attempted consolations 
Archie had little stomach. 

With a last hand-grip for the group of dependents 
gathered in the hall, who had known him since he 
was a child, a final nod of farewell to Mr. Bruce, 
he touched up the horse and spun down the steep 
drive with never a glance behind. There was 
to be no looking back. It was all forward 
gazing now—a steady and a bold front to meet the 
future. He had rapidly driven through the village, 


where many a respectful bob and curtsey greeted 
him, many a forelock was pulled in his honour ; 
his straining eyes had seen the last of Broad- 
meadows, the last, too, of a little handkerchief that 
fluttered out of the attic window ; it was all left 
behind. 

He brushed the sudden mist out of his eyes ; 
a mile or two of straight road, a dip down the hill 
to the little town in the hollow, and the station 
would be reached. He flicked the horse gently 
with his whip, only anxious now to compass this 
last bit of the road and be off, whirled away into 
the new. Presently he noticed a fly coming 
crawlingly towards him on the dusty road. He knew 
the old, broken-winded white mare from the George 
and Dragon at East Newton, and the red-haired 
stable-lad who drove it. There was luggage on the 
top, and he wondered with passing curiosity who 
was visiting whom, and for which of the country 
houses within a ten-mile radius this shabby ve- 
hicle was bound. 

When he got abreast of it, to his surprise, the 
brougham was pulled up and a voice from within 
hailed him. 

Archie threw the reins to the groom, and in 
another moment he and Antony Vidal, whose body 
was half out of the window, were heartily shaking 
hands. 

“I’m glad, my dear fellow, I am very glad I am 
in time to wish you good luck and all the rest of 
it,” said Antony warmly. “I hardly hoped for 
such good fortune.” 

“ What has brought you this way ?” asked Archie, 
wondering if Vidal had journeyed from town to 
wish him good-speed. 

“Tt was Susie’s wish 

* Is Susie with you ?” 

* No, only the little one.” Vidal withdrew a 
portion of his frame and discovered the child 
perched sedately upon the narrow seat. 

“What, my old friend Molly?” 

Molly stared solemnly at Archie, a finger in her 
mouth, and carefully rubbed off the kiss he gave 
her. 

“ We've run down for a day or two—well, partly 
to see Decima and congratulate her—or cheer her, 
rather. We'll do our best to keep her spirits up. 
It was Susie’s idea.” 

“Oh,” said Archie rather blankly. 

“She thought we might persuade Decima to re- 
turn with us for a little gaiety ; but for my part I 
fancy she won’t care about it.” 

“She won’t go,” said Archie, and he held up his 
head. Perhaps he knew what Susie’s scheme of 
consolation meant, and it was not in human nature 
that he should relish the idea of Decima being too 
easily cheered. But he quickly repented of that 
unworthy feeling. 

“T must be off, Vidal,” he said, “or I'll miss my 
train.” Then he put his head in again at the 
window. 

“You will be good to her, won’t you?” he said 
wistfully. It’s—it’s hard on us both.” 

“You may rely on me,” said Antony simply, and 
Archie knew that he might. He had his own 
opinion of Susie, but Vidal was a good fellow. 
Decima had always liked him, and that would have 
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been recommendation enough in Archie’s eyes, 
even if he had not himself felt drawn towards his 
future brother-in-law. 

The meeting cheered him ; Vidal would certainly 
act as his friend, which meant that Vidal would 
guard his interests and put in that good word for 
the absent which he always stands in need of, if 
the proverb holds good. Vidal, in short, was to 
hold the fort against the attacks of the enemy : 
Lady Christina to wit, and possibly also the fair 
Susie, whose offices of consolation, as we have seen, 
Archie distrusted. 

“You'll go and see my wife when you are in 
town ?” Vidal had cried as Archie was springing 
once more into the dog-cart, but Archie only 
replied by a wave of the hand, and in another 
moment he was tearing down the road at the mare’s 
smartest pace. 

“Go on,” Vidal signalled to the driver when a 
little cloud of dust hid the flying vehicle, and the 
brougham crawled upon its way. Antony sat back 
and stared absently at the child. 

“T wonder, now—I wonder,” he said to himself, 
“if they’ve been making it hard for him.” 

But Molly did not approve of soliloquy. She 
beat him with her little fists upon his knees. 

“ Father,” she said, “why did that man kiss me ? 
I rubbed it all away.” 

“That was an old friend of yours, Molly,” said 
Antony, taking her on his knee; “he used to 
play with you when you were small, and you had 
no business to be so ungrateful. Perhaps he 
wanted you to carry the kiss to Aunt Duo.” 

‘Does she let him kiss her?” Molly demanded. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she did, now and then, 
when he’s very good ; and you must be very good 
to Aunt Duo, because Archie’s going a long way off, 
and she’s very sorry.” 

“Will she be crying?” Molly pondered this in- 
formation. ‘ Nurse says big peoples never cry.” 

“No, they find out by the time they’re big that 
it isn’t much use. It doesn’t help even little girls 
very much to cry every time they’re in trouble.” 

“Oh, yes, it does,” said Molly, who had early 
discovered the sweet uses of adversity, “for when 
nurse is cross and puts me in the corner and I am 
crying, cook brings me little cakes with jam on the 
top, and Jane once gave me a gingerbread-man, 
and mamma sometimes sends me chocolates to 
keep me quiet.” 

Antony laughed. 

“We must try what the jam and the chocolates 
will do for Aunt Decima,” he said. ‘“ Molly, my 
child, we ought to have had nurse with us. I don’t 
know much about these mysteries, but it seems to 
me your hooks and eyes don’t fulfil their proper 
functions, and surely there’s a good deal of super- 
fluous string about.” 

But Molly, entirely indifferent to the eccentricities 
of her toilet, only wriggled herself more comfort- 
ably on his knee, and began to make remarks on the 
various objects they passed on their leisurely 
progress, and to ask those questions which de- 
manded his whole attention and gave him no time 
to reflect, as he ought to have done, on the enor- 
mity of descending upon his relations not only 
without invitation, but without previous notice. 
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He had, indeed, suggested the despatch of a 
telegram, but Susie, for reasons of her own, 
negatived the proposal. A telegram declining the 
visit might have been sent in reply, and that would 
not have suited her plans. 

“They have pli ity of room. 
visitors. They'll be delighted if you pop in on 
them without warning. It will be a charming 
surprise.” 

Surprise, minus the delight, however, was alone 
visible on Lady Christina's brow when the shabby 
fly drew up at the door and Antony and his little 
girl were ushered into the drawing-room. 

Lady Christina loved the decencies of life, and 
preferred that a coming guest should go through 
those polite written formalities that give a hous 
keeper time to turn the best side of things to the 
front. It was so like a man to arrive in this hap- 
hazard way, but Susie might have been more 
considerate. Susie knew the state of affairs at 
home, and this was scarcely a fair rejoinder to that 
letter in which Lady Christina invoked her as an ally. 

“I’m afraid we shall not be able to make you 
very comfortable,” she said, speaking perhaps a 
little more coldly than she intended. “I dare say 
you in town know nothing of the disagreeables of 
a spring-cleaning, but I fear you will be initiated 
here. Your old rooms are in the hands of the 
painters and paper-hangers, and I must ask you 
to put up with quite humble quarters.” 

“* My dear Lady Christina,” he hastened to say, 
“T beg you won't in any way incommode yourself 
for us. I ought, no doubt, to have written, but the 
fact is, we came off rather suddenly, and Susie 
thought you might not care to be bothered with 
nurse ; but if you can find a corner for Molly I can 
very easily sleep at the inn.” 

“No, no, Vidal,” said Mr. Douglas, who had 
just sauntered in and given his guests a franker 
welcome than his sister; “since you have the 
audacity to come unasked, you shall be punished 
by sharing our privations. Let me prepare your 
mind for the first of them; we had cold mutton 
yesterday, to-day it is the turn of rissoles—that is 
the fixed, unalterable law that governs a leg of mutton 
in this house. If you had given us proper warning 
we might have supplemented the feast, but if you 
shrink from the prospect, your fly is, I think, still 
within call 2 

Lady Christina, who had no appreciation of her 
brother-in-law’s humour, looked as annoyed as 
dignity and a ladylike deportment permitted ; but 
Antony laughed and hastened to signify that ris- 
soles were his favourite food. 

“As for Molly,” said her grandfather, drawing 
the child towards him, “here comes a young woman 
who will be happy to be her slave.” 

Decima, indeed, carried out but ill the réle of 
maiden all forlorn upon which her relatives in- 
sisted ; her piquante little face brightened into 
smiles as she greeted Antony and hugged the little 
girl—indeed there was a humorous twinkle in her 
eye that made Antony feel suddenly guilty, as she 
said slyly : 

“You didn’t bring Susie with you? I should 
have thought she couldn’t resist Aunt Christina's 
last letter.” 


*™ che said. “and no 























“ She had a good many engagements, but Molly 
and I are her ambassadors.” 

“T certainly hoped she would write to tell us 
she would come,” said Lady Christina, driven 
to the admission; “but no doubt, as it is not 
y venient at present we shal! see hear Intar 
on.” 

“Susie wished to make the surprise complete 
by remaining away,” said Mr. Douglas in his 
gravest voice. “I think you are both very un- 
reasonable women, but you know nothing of the 
seductions of town in the season, so you must be 
forgiven. Vidal, if we can find a corner un- 
conquered by the painters, you would like to wash 
off the dust of travel.” 

“ And here is somebody who wants to have her 
face washed too, and something to eat, I know,” 
said Decima, kneeling down and busying herself 
with drawing off the sticky gloves. “You haven't 
forgotten Aunt Duo, have you, Molly? Well, I’m 
sure you haven't forgotten Pincher, at any rate ; 
he is sitting on the top step of the stair waiting for 
you.” 
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Molly, who had hitherto maintained a grave 
silence, suddenly broke it by remarking : 

“That man gave me a kiss. Father said he was 
sure it was for you.” 

Decima blushed rosily under the general laugh 
that followed 

“Surmises are dangerous things,” she said. 
“ Just look at father, Molly ; he knows he has said 
something very naughty ; he is quite ashamed of 
himself.” 

“Are you, 
sceptically, 

“I’m ashamed of you,” he said, shaking his head 
at her. “I didn't know I had such a very indiscreet 
little daughter.” 

ut Molly displayed no kind of concern at this 
rebuke, and, manifesting a sudden 


father?” Molly looked at him 


interest mm 


Pincher, consented to be led away to visit that old 
friend. 

“Yes,” murmured Decima, “if you are going to 
make any more embarrassing remarks, my child, 
they had best be confided to Pincher, who may be 
counted on not to repeat them.” 



















That men the birth of one more year may know. 


The Bear's Birth. 


> HE world lies fettered in the frost to-night, 
The heavens brood above in speechless calm, 
Not anywhere is shed the chaliced balm 
Of flowers, not anywhere the stars delight 
To quiver in cold dews and waters bright, 
But strike chill sparkles from the frosted haulm 
Of grass and sedge ; the forest’s rolling psalm 
Is hushed in awe, the still airs sharply bite ; 
Wan is the starry dark, yet hill and plain 
Show many a tower with golden points aglow, 
Whence suddenly there falls a glittering rain 
Of music on the silence pulsing low ; 


Richly it swells and dies and swells again, 


MAXWELL GRAY, 
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THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR 


R. WHYMPER’S journey among the Great 

\ Andes of the Equator is still the most pro- 

longed mountaineering expedition on record, 

and his ascents are much the highest that have yet 

been made in the Americas. Unlike the average 

modern explorer, of much advertisement, he has 

been in no hurry to give the world the detailed 

story of his adventure ; and for ten years he has 

been preparing a book which is a singularly honest 
and finished piece of work. 

No book of travel has been more beautifully 
illustrated or more carefully produced. ‘There is 
a thoroughness about the whole enterprise which 
is as rare as it is welcome. ‘Thought out well, 
and well equipped, the expedition accomplished 
all it went to do, and more. Fortunate in a 
leader who could not only plan, climb, observe, 
and collect, but write well and engrave even better, 
its fascinating history promises to meet with the 
enviable fate of the author’s “Scrambles amongst 
the Alps,” which now, twenty years after publica- 
tion, sells as asecond-hand book at three times the 
price at which it was published. And science 
gained less by the scramblings amongst the Alps 
than it has done by this deliberate conquest of the 
Ecuadorian Andes,' 

The main object of the journey was investi- 
gation of the effects of diminished atmospheric 
pressure on the human frame. Could human life 
be sustained at great altitudes in such a manner as 
to permit of the accomplishment of useful work ? 
For this purpose the Himalayas offered the best 
field for research, but, when the explorer was ready 
to start, the construction of the ‘scientific frontier’ 
was rendering that region unsuitable for scientific 
investigation ; and the theatre of campaign had to 
be chosen, not among the Asiatic ranges, but in 
the South American Cordilleras. There, as the 
politics of Chili, Peru, and Bolivia were, as usual, 
at eruptive point, the highest mountain summits 
were unattainable ; and the locality became limited 
to the most lofty country within access—the 
Republic of Ecuador. Little, however, was lost 
by this, for although Chimborazo is the sixth in 
altitude of the Andes chain, it is but 1,929 feet 
lower than Aconcagua, which is estimated to be 
the loftiest peak on the American continent. 

Mr. Whymper took out with him as assistants 
two Italian mountaineers, the cousins Carrel, the 
elder of whom, Jean Antoine, ended a hero’s life 
on the southern side of the Matterhorn, little more 


? Mr. Whymper's work is about to be published by Mr. John 
Murray in two volumes (and by Messrs. Scribner, simul- 
taneously, in the United States), the first and larger one con- 
taining the narrative of the journey (Zravels amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator), illustrated by 144 engravings and maps ; 
and the other, treating principally upon the zoological dis- 
coveries, with 64 figures of new genera and species. We have 
been permitted to reproduce some of his attractive engravings 
in the present and in the succeeding article. —ED. L. H. 


than a year ago, under circumstances of great self- 
sacrifice, getting his party safely off the mountain, 
while he himself, overcome by fatigue and cold and 
want of food, died on the snow. One of his duties 
in the Andesian expedition was to carry the two 
mercurial barometers, and so carefully did he do 
this, that one of them, which travelled everywhere 
and was employed on all the summits, was found 
on the return to be actually without alteration of 
error. Great care was taken with these barometers ; 
they were not only carried reversed in the usual 
zinc-lined leather cases, but these cases were en- 
closed in wooden boxes padded with tow, which 
were strapped on the bearer’s back instead of being 
slung across the 
shoulder. It was, 
however, a note- 
worthy and ap- 
parently unprece- 
dented feat to 
carry one of these 
for seven months 
up and down the 
rugged mountains 
of 20,000 feet or 
so, and bring it 
back to sea-level 
uninjured ; and 
the fact speaks vo- 
lumes for the vigil- 
ance with which 
Carrel attended to 
his “ babies.” 

The ups and 
downs of this baro- 
meter are worth 
noting, as giving 
what we may call 
the main altitude 
curve of the expe- 
dition. Up from 
sea-level it went, then, to over 10,000 feet at Tambo 
Gobierno, dropping 1,500 feet to Guaranda, and 
rising to 20,545 on the summit of Chimborazo ; 
then it dropped to 8,606 feet at Ambato to rise to 
11,559 over the Tiupullo ridge, falling 1,700 feet 
to Machachi, and rising to 15,871 on the top of 
Corazon, followed by a descent to Machachi,a rise to 
10,356 at the Hacienda de la Rosario, and a further 
rise to 17,023 on the south side of Illiniza ; then 
came a drop to Machachi again, a rise to Pedregal, 
followed by a grand rise to 19,613 on the summit 
of Cotopaxi, from which it descended to Pedregal, 
went up Sincholagua and down to Quito, the chief 
Plaza of which is 9,343 feet above the sea; from 
Quito it ascended, not without several descents, to 
19,335 feet on the summit of Antisana, to descend 
again to Quito, and rise to 15,918 on the top of 
Pichincha ; down again it went to 6,472 in the 
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Quebrada of Guallabamba, to rise to 19,186 on 
the summit of Cayambe ; down again it dropped 
7,000 feet odd to La Dormida, to rise to 15,502 on 
the top of the non-volcanic Sara-urcu, and then 
drop 7,000 feet and more before it swung at 16,301 
on the summit of Cotocachi ; thence it again went 
up Illiniza to 16,922 feet on the north side, and 
down with many ups to Penipe at 8,100 feet, from 
which it rose to 16,515 feet on the summit of 
Carihuairazo ; thence it went down 2,035 feet to 
the pass of Abraspungo, to make a second ascent of 
Chimborazo, and from 20,475 feet descend with 
occasional elevations to the level of the sea. 

“ Travellers,” says Mr. Whymper, “are not always 
fortunate in their assistants, and, occasionally, even 
fall out with them. Under circumstances which 
were frequently trying, our party, although ex- 
ceedingly small, was always closely united. The 
imperturbable good temper of the one man, and 
the grim humour of the other, were sources of 
continual satisfaction. I trusted my _ person, 
property, and interests to their care with perfect 
confidence, and they proved worthy of the trust, 
and equal to every demand which was made upon 
them.” 

Mr. Whymper not only took his staff and his 
instruments, but his provisions with him. These 
provisions were packed in double varnished deal 
boxes with rounded edges and corners, the lids 
screwed down and the screws working into metal 
cups. Each of these boxes weighed about 72 lbs., 


and measured 28? x 11} x 10} inches, and in each 
were three tin cans, measuring 9} x 9 x 9} each, 


containing food for four men for one day. The 
tins, being thoroughly air-tight, could be left ex- 
posed in the worst weather without harm, and 
the contents comprised nearly everything requisite 
but water and firing. A great saving of time was 
effected in the field by arranging the food in this 
manner, although, irrespective of the things which 
were bought already tinned, it required more than 
2,000 tins to be soldered down. The interstices 
between the circular tins were filled in with can- 
dles, in tin tubes, and the smaller spaces were taken 
up with bead necklaces and various articles for 
presents, and the whole contents were jammed 
tight with cotton wool, tow and paper. Mustard, 
pepper, salt, and other small articles were taken in 
glass bottles fitted into tin tubes, which bottles 
were afterwards used for the preservation of natural- 
history specimens. ‘There was no waste, and in 
consequence of the care which was taken in packing, 
not a single bottle was broken, and nothing what- 
ever was spoiled or even injured by damp—a very 
différent state of affairs from what we hear of in most 
books of travel in these days. 

On December 13, 1879—which certainly seems 
a very long time ago—the expedition left Guayaquil 
by river steamer for Bodegas, whence goods have 
to travel overland to Quito. At Guayaquil an 
aneroid and a mercurial barometer were left with 
Mr. Chambers, the British Consul, to be read daily 
at 11 A.M. and 6 P.M. for eventual comparison with 
the readings at those hours made on the journey. 
There also, as third assistant and interpreter, was 
engaged Mr. Perring, an Englishman who had lived 
many years in Ecuador. 


THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 


The bridle route from the river port to the capital 
in the mountains is, for most of the way to Savaneta, 
a beaten track such as we have across our English 
commons ; then it leads through a shady jungle ; 
and then as a narrow confined trail it rises and 
winds through thick forest. It is still called the 
Royal Road, for “although,” says Mr. Whymper, 
“republican Ecuadorians have done so much le- 
velling, and amongst other things have abolished 
titles of nobility, they have omitted to level their 
roads, and cling with curious tenacity to the 
pompous title of this primitive track. In the 
matter of mud it did not come up to expectations. 
It was not so pre-eminently filthy as to be entitled 
to precedence over all other roads in this country ; 
though it certainly was, in some parts, what 
Ecuadorians call savoury The traffic at 
this time was considerable both upwards and 
downwards, and the loads were often very mis 
cellaneous in cha- 
racter. Champagne 
assorted with iron 
bedsteads seemed 
to travel well,while 
sheets of corru- 
gated iron laid flat 
across the backs of 
donkeys gave rise 
to much bad lan- 
guage in narrow 
places. Coming 
down from the in- 
terior on their way 
to the coast we met 
numerous teams, 
often twenty or 
thirty in a troop, 
bringing huge bales 
of quinine bark, 
accompanied by 
gangs of unkempt 
Indians, who hum- 
bly doffed their 
hats as they passed 
by. All day long, 
in front or behind, 
there could be heard a subdued murmur of snortings, 
braying, smashing, and objurgation; and from 
time to time at fresh bends in the road another 
caravan would appear—horned cattle doing duty 
as well as horses, asses, and mules—the excla- 
mations and whip-cracking became louder, and 
we could distinguish the cries of the arrieros—their 
‘Burros!’ and ‘Burras!’ ‘Mula hahas!’ and 
‘Cholos !’ mingled with many expressions which 
will not bear translation.” 

It was from Guaranda on December 21 that 
the travellers obtained their first glimpse of Chim- 
borazo. The mountain is popularly supposed to 
be a landmark from the Pacific, but as a matter 
of fact the captains of the mail steamers see it only 
three or four times in thirteen or fourteen years, 
and then but indistinctly, owing to the mist with 
which it is always veiled ; while from Guayaquil it 
is rarely visible more than once or twice in a 
month. Two things were at once apparent, first 
that it has two summits and not one, and, secondly, 


ONE OF THE ARRIEROS. 
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that it was covered with glaciers, whereas Humboldt 
had expressly declared that there were no glaciers 
in Ecuador. Humboldtclaimed to have ascended 
Chimborazo, which until 1820 was regarded as 
the highest summit on the face of the earth, to the 
height of 19,500 feet, and it was evident from 
Guaranda that no one could stand at that elevation 
on any part of the mountain without having glaciers 
in front, behind, and upon each side, and that no 
one could get to that height without passing over 
glacier. The mountain looked unexpectedly large. 
The snowy part that was visible (and this was only 
a fraction of the whole) extended nearly over a 
point of the compass (ten degrees anda half). “We 
were more than twice the distance from it,” says 
Mr. Whymper, “that the Brévent is from Mont 
Blanc, yet at that distance its crevasses and schrunds 
appeared larger and more formidable than the 
crevasses on Mont Blanc, which can be seen from 
the Brévent. It was clear that an ascent was not to 
be effected without labour.” 

The two Carrels were sent on to find a site for 
the first camp on the mountain-side, and on their 
return the final preparations were made, and the 
day after Christmas the expedition filed out of 
Guaranda, consisting of ten baggage and four riding 
mules, followed by three arrieros (mule-drivers) and 
two Indians who carried the long poles wanted for 
signalling and other uses. At the summit of the 
plain of the Arenal the Quito trail was left, and 
the attack on the mountain practically began. 
The camp was pitched that night at a height of 
14,375 feet under a moonlit sky, by the side of a 
tiny stream, which before morning was frozen solid ; 
and before morning, too, the Indians had vanished 
with five of the mules. 

There are, as shown in the annexed map, three 
vallons leading up into Chimborazo. It was up the 
western one, surmounted by the Thielmann Glacier 
marked E, that the ascent was to be attempted. 
The three vallons are this one, now named the 
Vallon de Carrel, the middle one, the Vallon de 
Débris, and the eastern one with the Tortorillas 
Glacier on the top, the Vallon de Tortorillas. Up 
to the second camp, 16,664 feet, the mules were 
taken. It was as far as they could go. Staggering 
under their burdens (which were scarcely more 
than half the weight they were accustomed to carry) 
they stopped repeatedly, and by their trembling, 
falling on their knees, and general behaviour, showed 
that they had been driven to the verge of exhaustion ; 
and the whole troop were, as soon as the camp was 
ready, sent back to Guaranda, leaving Mr. Whymper 
with his three assistants alone on the mountain- 
side. 

That evening Mr. Whymper and the two Carrels 
were attacked by mountain sickness, while Mr. 
Perring, the weakest of the four, and the least ac- 
customed to mountaineering, was not affected at 
all. By the 29th the Italians had recovered, but it 
was not till the 31st that the third camp, at 17,285 ft., 
was chosen, to which the party moved on January 2. 
The line of communication was thus formed in 
case of accident, a chain of posts being estab- 
lished between the nearest town and the camp from 
which the summit was to be assaulted. Next day 
an attempt was made to get to the top of the 











mountain, but after the ice axes had cut a breach ay 
a critical part of the ascent a storm came on anc] 
a rapid retreat had to be effected. On the morrow 
the summit was attained. 

Starting at twenty minutes to six on a fine and 
nearly cloudless morning, Mr. Whymper and his 
Italian mountaincers were at eight o’clock as far up 
as they had been on the previous day. Bearing 
away to the left over snow and snow-covered glacier, 
they mounted in zigzags, the snow being in good 
order, though requiring steps to be cut in it. At 
about ten o'clock, at 19,400 feet, they passed the 
highest exposed rocks, which were almost purple- 
black scoriaceous lava. At about eleven they 
fancied they had a glimpse of the Pacific above the 
clouds which covered the intervening country ; and 
shortly afterwards they had entered the plateau or 
the mountain-top after making half the circuit ot 
the westerndome. They were then 20,000 feet high 
and the summits were in front of them, one to the 
right, one to the left, with a hollow plateau about 
a third of a mile across betweenthem. They made 
for the nearest, and as they did so the sky became 
overcast, the wind rose, and they entered upon a 
tract of exceedingly soft snow, which could not be 
traversed in the ordinary way. The leading mam 
went in up to his neck, almost out of sight, and 
had to be hauled out by those behind. Imagining 
that they had got into a labyrinth of crevasses, they 
beat about right and left to try to extricate them- 
selves ; and after discovering that it was every- 
where alike, they found the only way of proceeding. 
was to flog every yard of it down and then craw} 
over it on all fours ; and even then one or another 
was frequently submerged and almost disappeared. 
For four and a half hours this toilsome advance 
proceeded until, as the slope of the western summit 
was reached, the snow became firmer. At a quarter 
to four o’clock they were on the top, and then they 
found that the other summit was the higher of the 
two. Down they went to resume the flogging and 
wading and floundering until they again reached 
firmer snow, and stood at last on the highest point 
of Chimborazo. “The wind blew hard from the 
north-east and drove the light snow before it 
viciously. We were hungry, wet, numbed, and 
wretched, laden with instruments which could not 
be used. With much trouble the mercurial baro- 
meter was set up ; one man grasped the tripod to 
keep it firm, while the other stood to windward 
holding up a poncho to give a little protection. 
The mercury fell to 14*100 inches, with a tempera- 
ture of 21° F., and lower it would not go. By the 
time the barometer was in its case again it was 
twenty minutes past five. Planting our pole with 
its flag of serge on the very apex of the dome, we 
turned to depart, enveloped in driving clouds which 
entirely concealed the surrounding country.” 

Scarcely an hour and a quarter of daylight re- 
mained, and they fled across the plateau. In an 
hour they were over the soft snow, and then they 
ran, ran for their lives, as their arrival in camp that 
night depended on their passing the breach before 
darkness set in. They gained it as daylight was 
vanishing, and the night had fallen before it was 
left behind, a night so dark that they could not 
see their feet or tell, except by touch, whether they 
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were on rock or snow. Then they caught sight of 
the camp fire 1,200 feet below, and reached it soon 
after nine o'clock, after being away nearly sixteen 
hours. 

Mr. Whymper camped on the mountain until 
January 12, the last two days all alone, owing to his 
men being too unwell to remain. Before they left 
him a base-line 600 feet long was measured, and 
poles were erected 
as signals at dif- 
ferent places from 
which angles could 
be taken, so that 
the region could be 
mapped out with 
some degree of ac- 
curacy ; and pro- 
bably never was a 
survey conducted 
under more remark- 
able circumstances 
than by this soli- 
tary Englishman on 
Chimborazo. Alto- 
gether he had spent 
seventeen days on 
. the mountain : one 
night at 14,375 feet, ten more at 16,664 feet, and six 
others at 17,285 feet, perhaps the greatest length of 
time that any one has remained continuously at such 
elevations. It was found that although mountain 
sickness had been experienced at a pressure of 
sixteen and a half inches, its more acute symptoms 
disappeared in course of time, and that it was 
possible to sustain a slight further diminution with- 
out their recurrence. 

After a short rest at the Tambo of Chuqui- 
poquio, where apparently every one is robbed, a 
move was made to Machachi, where the expedition 
stayed, some weeks while Louis Carrel recovered 
from frost-bite. Here in the evening, when traffic 


A RAGAMUFFIN OF CHUQUIPOQUIO, 


ceased, the youth of the place would turn out for - 


the’only pastime they enjoyed, which consisted in 
whacking a huge ball in the air by clubs fastened 
round their wrists. ‘The Christian names of the 
children of the place were of the fanciful kind 
common in Ecuador. Fidelity might be seen 
playing with Conception, or Incarnation running 
after Immortality. They became useful as col- 
lectors, and angled for reptiles which they would 
not dare to touch, and brought them in alive, 
dangling from cotton nooses at the end of sticks.” 

From Machachi Corazon was ascended, quite a 
little flora being discovered on the summit, and 
thence also an attempt was made on Illiniza, a 
mountain concerning which no information had 
then been published. There they met with thunder- 
storms, snow and hailstorms, sleet, drizzle, and 
drenching showers, and, as Mr. Whymper says, 
“were fairly beaten.” Back at Machachi, they 
were soon busy in preparing for the ascent of 
Cotopaxi, the highest active volcano in the world. 

On February 16 they camped on that famous 
cone at a height of 15,139 feet in terrible weather ; 
two days afterwards an upward move was made, 
and the second camp was pitched at a height of 
19,500 feet. 


When night had set in they went up to view the 
interior of the crater. In the cold and tranquil 
atmosphere they could hear the deadened roar of 
the steam blasts escaping from time to time.. The 
long rope had been fixed as a guide in the darkness 
and to lessen the chance of disturbing the slope of 
ash. ‘“ Grasping it,” says Mr. Whymper, “I made 
my way upwards, prepared for something dramatic, 
for a strong glow on the under sides of the steam 
clouds showed that there was fire below. Crawling 
and grovelling as the lip was approached, I bent 
eagerly forward to peer into the unknown, with 
Carrel behind gripping my legs. The vapours no 
longer concealed any part of the vast crater, though 
they were there, drifting about, as before. We saw 
an amphitheatre 2,300 feet in diameter from north 
to south, and 1,650 feet across from east to west, 
with a rugged and irregular crest, notched and 
cracked ; surrounded by cliffs, by perpendicular 
and even overhanging precipices, mixed with steep 
slopes—some bearing snow and others apparently 
encrusted with sulphur. Cavernous recesses 
belched forth smoke; the sides of cracks and 
chasms no more than half way down shone with 
ruddy light ; and so it continued on all sides, right 
down to the bottom, precipice alternating with 
slope, and the fiery fumes becoming more numerous 
as the bottom was approached. At the bottom, pro- 
bably twelve hundred feet below us, and towards the 
centre, there was a rudely circular spot, about one 
tenth of the diameter of the crater, the pipe of 
the volcano, its channel of communication with 
lower regions, filled with incandescent, if not 
molten lava, glowing and burning; with flames 
travelling to and fro over its surface, and scin- 
tillations scattering as from a wood fire ; lighted 
by tongues of flickering flame which issued from 
the cracks in the surrounding slopes.” Before 
daylight the party were up again to measure the 
western side of the crater, survey it, photograph it, 
and determine its altitude ; and then the return was 


A MACHACHI BOY. 


made to Pedregal, no attack of mountain sickness 
having been experienced. 

Then Sincholagua was ascended and its “ head” 
—of augite-andesite—brought down in the bag ; 
and then headquarters were shifted from Machachi 
to Quito. Quito was found to have at the most 
35,000 inhabitants, instead of the 80,000 of the 
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gazetteers. It had no proper water supply, the 
public fountains and basins being contaminated 
with abominations. “ Very particular persons had 
two-pennyworth of water brought every morning, 


THE OLD WATER-CARRIER AT QUITO. 


“several miles, in large pots ; but judging from the 
limited number of water-carriers, the fastidious 
class formed a select minority of the popu- 
lation. ‘There was an old water-carrier, 
with white hair and a pink face, who was 
a well-known figure in Quito. I offered 
to take his portrait, and told him that he 
should have a shilling if he stood quite 
still, and only fourpence if he moved. 
‘Sefior,’ said the old’ fellow, “though 
several gentlemen have proposed to do the 
same, you are the first who has suggested 
any remuneration!’” The portrait we are 
fortunate to be able to give. It will be 
noticed that his twopence a potful is not 
easily earned. 

Another feature of Quito, not mentioned 
by geographers, is the peculiar etiquette of 
the hat. “It is customary here, when a 
visitor takes off his hat upon entering a 
room, to beg him to put it on again; and, 
in the absence of permission, leave is 
generally requested. This, it is said, arises 
from apprehension that cold will be taken 
by remaining uncovered. ‘The same per- 
sons upon going out of doors take off 
their hats to flashes of lightning, no matter 
whether rain is falling ; and when the streets 
are busy and lightning is abundant, a grotesque effect 
is produced by these salutations, which seem to be 
regarded as a duty by well-behaved persons, and are 
performed as punctiliously as the homage which is 
paid to religious processions when they are in sight.” 

Quito was left on March 4, and two days 


afterwards the party were installed in the Hacienda 
of Antisana, watching from its little gallery for the 
appearance of the neighbouring mountain, of whose 
presence there was at first no sign. In the course 
of the afternoon, however, the mists opened lazily 
and revealed bits here and there, and then drifted 
across and shut them out. Next day an attempt 
at ascent ended in failure and an attack of snow- 
blindness. On the oth another attempt was made, 
and a night was spent in camp at a height of 15,984 
feet ; and next morning the top was reached in air 
so calm that it could scarcely be said to blow from 
any quarter. 

In descending, what might have been a fatal 
accident occurred. Suddenly the surface gave way, 
and Mr. Whymper shot down as through a trap- 
door, nearly pulling the Carrels over, and in the 
next second was dangling between two varnished 
walls of glacier which met seventy feet beneath. 

“The voices of the cousins,” he says, “were 
nearly inaudible, for the hole was no bigger than 
my body, and they could not venture to approach 
it. With slowand anxious pulls they hauled away, 
fearing that the rope would be severed by the 
glassy edges, but before my head touched the 
bridge, more of the brittle structure yielded, and I 
went down again. ‘This was repeated several times, 
and then Jean Antoine, seeing that their efforts 
must be ineffectual so long as they were on opposite 
sides, leaped the chasm; and with united pulls 
the two cousins landed me with a jerk through the 
frozen vault and its pendent icicles.” 

Before seven o'clock they were back at the 


THE HACIENDA OF ANTISANA (THE HIGHEST FARM IN ECUADOR). 


Hacienda of Antisana, which is reputed to be the 
highest farm in Ecuador. It is 13,306 feet above 
sea level, and owes its existence to the grazing 
afforded by the surrounding slopes, though the 
grasses are not so luxuriant as upon Chimborazo 
and other places at greater heights. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


BY W. M. FLINDERS PETRI&. 


HE most curiously complete discovery of manu- 
script that ever befel me was one morning at 
Hawara. My men were digging over the ceme- 

tery there, and as I walked up to a lad I saw from 
a distance that he was lifting a great jar out of the 
ground. Hestood it up, about three feet high, and 
waited for me. He proceeded to open the clay 
sealing of the lid, and we looked in. There lay a 
long bundle in it ; he lifted this out, and thinking 
that it was only a dummy mummy of a baby (for 
mock mummies were made by undertakers), he 
was just going to toss it aside in disgust. I stopped 
him, seeing that it was neatly tied up. I untied 
the string, and unrolled a bit of very tattered old 
tapestry. Then another piece; then some old 
rags; and at last reached the core, which con- 
sisted of three rolls of papyrus most carefully 
packed with splints of reed to prevent their being 
bent or crushed. They were absolutely perfect 
and fresh, not a stroke of the writing lost; and 
they proved to be law deeds of the sale of monastic 
property under Anastasius, 512-13 A.D. ; older, that 
is, than a single Saxon document in this country, 
though late for Egypt. ‘They are so curious, as 


showing the state of the law of property in Egypt 
in Roman times, that I will give a summary of one 
of them, avoiding the truly legal prolixity of the 


original. In the Consulate of Paulos and Mos- 
khianos, roth day of the month Thoth, Eulogios 
the son of Joseph, formerly a Melitian monk, now 
orthodox, “willingly, spontaneously, and irrevo- 
cably sold” to Pousis, a Melitian priest, a property 
in Mount Labla. This was a monastery “in its 
entirety, with all its cells, with the ground in front 
of it, and all rights over it, from foundation to 
roof.” The boundaries are defined, and Eulogios 
acknowledges receiving the full price, about £600. 
He then declares Rousis to be the owner, “ with 
power to manage, administer, complete, improve, 
pull down, rebuild, and alter in whatever way and 
fashion he desires,” and to bequeath it, alienate it, 
or give it away. He guarantees peaceable pos- 
session by a long formula, and promises to pay the 
price, and all losses, judicial and extra-judicial, in 
double, if Pousis is ejected by any one. This was 
a single copy. Then comes the formality which 
gives legal force to the whole : “ As to which being 
questioned by the purchaser face to face, 5 Eulo- 
gios the monk, the son of Joseph, aforesaid, has 
declared : I have voluntarily sold to you, Pousis,” 
this property, etc., etc., defining it all over a second 
time. Then follow the five witnesses, headed by 
one who signs for the vendor, as Eulogios cannot 
write. Each of the five witnesses separately re- 
lates that he has seen the details of the sum of 
money handed over. “Folded and sealed by me, 
Eulogios,” concludes the lengthy affair. The seal- 
ing was as much a dead letter as it is with our 


little red wafers on law papers, as there was no 
trace of a seal anywhere about it. 

The enormous fencing of rights here seems 
absurd ; to say that after a house is sold the buyer 
may do what he likes with it, shows to what lengths 
reservations of rights and partial sales must have 
gone, The same taste is now seen in the in- 
numerable small sharings of persons in any little 
affair in Egypt. An Egyptian lives in the midst 
of joint stock in everything all his days ; hardly 
a field or a cow but what somebody has some odd 
rights about it. The strong family life of the East 
tends to produce this condition. So many one- 
thirds of a 3/5 of a house is not unusual, and a 
mansion has as many owners as a Founder’s share 
in the New River Company. 

Nothing seems duller than a tax-paper nowa- 
days, unless it be a list of bankrupts. But the 
ancient ones contained many details which give 
them an interest for us. We learn from what 
sources the various taxes were raised, we see the 
tax-gatherer noting down his loss on base silver, 
and we find the names of the dozens of Greek vil- 
lages scattered over the Fayum. 

Mortgages were frequent in ancient times, as 
indeed they are at this day in the East. In one 
paper we find an official copy for publication (like 
the registering of a bill of sale now) dated in the 
13th year of Trajan (110 A.D.) from a bank called 
the Broad Bank of Sarapion, which belonged to 
some Syrians and an Egyptian. It declares that 
they have entered on a continuous mortgage of 
land (that is, not merely for a short loan before 
harvest), of which one acre and a half belongs to 
Dioktetos, and eight acres to Tutares. This re- 
affirms an old mortgage which had not been 
witnessed, and declares the whole debt to be equal 
to about sixty quarters of grain, worth perhaps 
Ziooor £150. It wasstipulated in grain, because 
probably it would be paid in kind, so much to be 
knocked off the debt each year for the grain handed 
in, and so much added to the remaining princi- 
pal for interest. One may doubt much whether 
Dioktetos and Tutares ever got their land clear 
again. It was a long loan, and most likely the 
Syrians would foreclose, and treat them as the Greek 
money-lenders oust the improvident Arab now. 

Guarantees for payments occur also. A Thracian 
cavalry officer named Theotimos buys Philip’s 
share of vineyards and gardens at Philadelphia for 
a talent and a half, and his share of the others at 
Bubastos for half a talent ; total, two talents. As 
guarantee for payment, he mortgages his rights 
(probably of allowances in kind) and the benefac- 
tions he receives (or cash Salary), and he swears 
the Royal Oath which is subscribed. We know 
that from ancient days the Egyptians swore by the 
life of Pharaoh, and here the Greeks copied thern. 
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THEOTIMOS THE SON OF EUPHRON A THRACIAN, 
SWEARS BY THE LIFE OF ARSINOE, BY THE DIVINE 
PHILOMETOR, AND THE SAVIOUR GODS, AND SARAPIS, 
AND IsIS WHO PRESIDES OVER THE CONTRACT. 


That is, invoking all the deceased and present sove- 
reigns of the dynasty, and Osiris and Isis as well. 
Promissory notes were also given. In the 5th 
year of Trajan (102 A.D.) we read that the clerk of 
the market (a sort of official notary), records (but 
in an awful running hand—see facsimile) that 
Hermes, the son of Isidoros Saboznokhairas, a 
Persian, agrees with Ammon, that in their mutual 
dealings, by way of payment in full, without any 
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TITLES OF TRAJAN (S:Sagrov Tepuartxov) WITH TRANSCRIPT 
ADDED BELOW TO SHOW HOW THE KUNNING HAND IS TO BE 
DIVIDED. WRITTEN 102 A.D. 


overreaching or wrangling, he will pay sixty drachmze 
of silver, about 46. ‘They had evidently a lot of 
cross Claims which were disputed, and agreed at last 
to be quiet and compromise the business. 

The accounts give a back-window view into the 
interior of domestic life in an amusing way. One 
long strip rolled up proved to be the daily bill of 
a tax-gatherer’s cook for a fortnight. His master 
gave him 35 drachme, or £3 tos., to begin 
with ; and these are some of the day’s expenses, 
rendering the drachma by 2s., which was its wage 
value in relation to the present time : 

“ Sixth day.— Birds, 8s. ; meat, 25. 4d. ; salt, 15. ; 
sheep’s head, 4¢.; seasoning, 1s.; fuel, 8¢.; bread, 
4d.; eggs, 6d.; lentils, 15.; oil, 1s. For myself, 
1s. 4a2.; a pet dog, 1s.; the man with it, 2¢.; an 
ass, 4d.” ‘There seems to have been a dinner 
party that evening, for the master never has birds 
in this extravagant way in ordinary. The sheep’s 
head is often bought, probably for the cook’s own 
eating, as it is cheap, and is a poor man’s dish 
to the present day in Egypt. There was such 
a quantity to bring from market that the cook 
had to take an ass, paying 4d. for it. Where 
“a donkey” appears it is much more expensive, 
25. 4d. or 15. ; showing the difference between a sore, 
scraggy little market ass and a good riding donkey. 
A cheap day, in contrast, is as follows: “ Fuel, 82. ; 
food, 8¢.; bread, 4¢.; oil, 1s.; in all, 2s. 82.” 
Salad for 4¢. and a garland for 8¢. appear else- 
where. Excluding two extra expenses paid for 
services, the daily average is 7s. 6d., or 35 common 
days’ wages. The English equivalent given here 
might be brought down a little, but it could not 
be far less, as a sheep’s head comes out as 2d. and 
4a. in the accounts. Hence the amount of ex- 
pense shows that it was for a small household, and 
not only for master and man. 

Several accounts are from Kephalon, a chario- 
teer, for stores received; or, as we should say, 
the coachman’s receipts to the bailiff for the 
supplies for his master’s carriages and horses. 
The master was the overseer of the district, and 
kept five chariots, three riding-horses, and seven 
charioteers, besides thirteen grooms, and Kephalon 

had to go down to the wharf to get up the sup- 
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plies, and give his receipts for the goods. When 
he went down for the day with the charioteers to 
bring up the chariots that had been landed, they 
had 1 lb. of bread and a } pint of oil each man ; 
and the grooms, who had to stay by the horses, 
had more allowed, 8 Ibs. of inferior salted bread, 
but only } pint of oil. Oil and wine were given 
for a sick horse, 3 pints of each. Another time 
the receipts are for allowances fer diem for some 
weeks’ living. Here they had 6 lbs. of bread, 4 
pints of wine, and } pint of oil each ; evidently 
an allowance for the charioteer’s family as well. 
More wine and oil was given out for sick horses, 
which were bled and singed. The fodder allowance 
was 8 bundles of grass a day, which gives some 
idea of the size of a bundle. But no grain or beans 
are mentioned, and it seems as if the horses were 
kept altogether on green food. 

One very curious little slip, carefully folded up, 
is a unique memorandum from antiquity. It 
records that “A boy appeared to be on the 
columns in the country-house of Metrodoros.” 
Why the boy’s ghost should haunt the country- 
house, why he should appear so erratically, why 
the ghost-seer should have neatly recorded it, all 
is in the dark. This voice from fifty generations 
back is as mysterious as the original ghost. 

We now come to the private letters, which are 
perhaps the most humanly interesting of all the 
writings. And we can look back on letter writing 
to what we think must be its youth, but which no 
doubt had a long past before it. Here is a letter 
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ADDRESS ON BACK OF LETTER OF ANA TO IAAB, IN EGYPTIAN 
HIERATIC WRITING, BEFORE 2000 B.C. 

older than Abraham, written by a foreman to his 
master, congratulating him respectfully on having 
bought a house that he wished for. It is 
addressed to 

‘*My LorD, THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, IAAB, LIFE, WEALTH, AND HEALTH TO HIM.” 
‘*From ANA.” 


Inside we read, 
‘© THE WORKMEN OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ETER- 
NITY (the tomb) SAY TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
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“2STABLISHMENT IAAB, MAY THIS REJOICE THE HEART 
-oF MY LORD, IN THAT ALL THE AFFAIRS O¥ MY LORD 
(ENTIRELY ARE PROSPEROUS IN THEIR SEVERAL PLACES, 
BY THE FAVOUR OF SEPDU, LORD OF THE EAST, AND 
THE OTHER GODS, EVEN AS HIS HUMBLE SERVANT 
WOULD WISH. MAY THIS PLEASE THE HEART OF MY 
LoRD, IN THAT HE HAS THUS PLACED HIS DESIRE ON 
THE HOUSE OF UAH. I CONGRATULATE YOU UPON IT, 
‘FOR THOU HAST DONE ENTIRELY WELL, SO THOU HAST 
OBTAINED THY GOOD FORTUNE. BEHOLD THE TEMPLE- 
KEEPER TETA SAID TO ME, ‘ BEHOLD I CONGRATULATE 
HIM THAT HE HAS SECURED IT.’ For LO! IT HAS 
BEEN DONE ACCORDING TO THE VERY WORDS, FOR THE 
SOUL OF THE PRINCE HAS BEEN GRACIOUS TO THEE. 
THERE IS PLEASURE OF THE HEART IN THIS. MAY 
THIS PLEASE THE HEART OF MY LORD. IT Is GOOD. 
May My LORD LISTEN.” 


These formalities were all the regular stock of 
respectful letter writers in those days; and so 
formal were mere notes, or reports of safety, from 
stewards, that some I found had been thrown 
aside without the seal ever being broken. Probably 
the messenger said that all was well, and the letter 
was known to be only decent and proper verbiage. 

Another letter of this remote age has a little 
more news in it. After beginning with much the 


same formalities as the above, we read : 
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FIRST TWO LINES OF LETTER CONCERNING HORA, 
BEFORE 2000 B.C. 

‘“‘THE OVERSEER HORA HAS BEEN TAKEN DOWN THE 
RIVER TO THE DELTA AND THY SERVANT IS LEFT 
ALONE; THY SERVANT HAS WRITTEN TO PLEASE (2.¢. 
inform) THY HEART ABOUT IT. ALSO THY SERVANT HAS 
BEEN FAVOURED WITH THE FEW COMMANDS THAT MY 
LORD HATH SENT TO HIM, AND I MYSELF WILL SEE 
THAT THEY ARE DONE FOR THEE AFTER THE NECES- 
SARY THINGS HAVE BEEN FINISHED. . . . MOREOVER 
THE LADY SIT-TEP-AHN SALUTES YOU, ALSO THE 
STEWARD KHEMEM, THE LADY BEBU, THE CHIEF OF 
THE LAUNDRYMEN SI TEHUTI, AND THE LADY SENBA, 
WISHING THIS MAY PLEASE YOU. MAY IT PLEASE MY 
LORD WHEN HE HEARS IT.” 


The steward Khemem named above as sending 
his salutations to his master, wrote on another 
occasion to the master, and after polite messages 
comes the following bit of news : 


“* RA-SEHOTEP-AB HAS GONE UP THE RIVER, AND I 
AM ALONE EXCEPTING MY LORD’s SERVANT ATA, WHO 
VENTURED TO ASK FOR A BOAT TO CATCH TEN FISH 
FOR MY LORD; BEHOLD HE TOOK IT AND KILLED 500, 
AND BROUGHT THEM AS HIS CATCH. THY SERVANT 
HAS WRITTEN THIS TO PLEASE THY HEART, &c.” 


A postscript is written on the back to say that he 
has heard his master has come to a certain place 
near home; and this is probably put on as a 
justification for sending the letter-carrier there to 
‘find him. 

But for the phraseology, these letters, so far as 
matter goes, are just what servants now write to 
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their masters while from home. Yet these were 
penned over four thousand years ago, and have 
been lying ever since in the dust of the houses on 
the-edge of the desert, where I found them. 

We now descend two thousand years, and 
halfway to our own time we find a Greek steward, 
whose name is unluckily lost, writing thus to his 
master : 


“___§7o SOSIPHANES, GREETING. I GIVE MUCH 
THANKS TO THE GODS IF YOU ARE WELL. LONIKOS 
ALSO IS WELL. THE WHOLE VINEYARD HAS BEEN 
PLANTED, NAMELY 300 STOCKS, AND THE CLIMBING 
VINES ATTENDED TO. BUT THE OLIVE YARD HAS 
YIELDED FOUR GALLONS OF OIL, OF WHICH DyYNIS HAS 
GOT Two. ALSO I HAVE BORROWED FROM DYNIS FOUR 
BUSHELS OF BEARDED WHEAT, WHICH HE OFFERED, 
AND WAS PRESSING TO LEND. KNOW ALSO THAT EACII 
OF THE WATCHERS SAYS THAT THE PLANTED VINES 
WANT WATER FIRST, AND THAT THEY HAVE NONE.” 


And on the outside is the postscript : 


‘© WE ARE MAKING CONDUITS AND WATERING-PLACES. 
THE THIRD OF THE FIRST MONTH. GOOD-BYE.” 


This evidently was on some new estate lately 
reclaimed from the lake, where all the watering 
arrangements had to be laid out, and the vineyards 
planted. That it was only a small farm is shown 
by the yield mentioned ; and the borrowing and 
lending of produce with the neighbours points to 
its being out of the way, where a market was not 
at hand. It was just such a place as one sees now 
in the outskirts of cultivation, on the edge of the 
desert in some lonely place ; a little house of three 
or four rooms, a few acres enclosed around it, 
planting going on little by little each year, with 
halfa dozen men to look after it, and a big landlord, 
who lives a day’s journey away in the town, paying 
for it as a little speculation of his. 

A letter that shows us the system of taxing in 
kind is from the royal gooseherds. The royal 
table was furnished by taxing each district to 
produce a certain amount; and in this case the 
gooseherds of two towns had been pressed by the 
steward to supply all the number which was due 
from the entire nome, or county. They refused, 
and sent in a petition to the head steward com- 
plaining, and remitting their past accounts to the 
office to be inspected, in order to prove their 
contention. They write : 


** To PHAIES THE STEWARD, FROM PAOS THE SON OF 
PETESOUKHOS AND INAROS THE SON OF TOUSTOTOETIS, 
THE ROYAL GOOSEHERDS FROM PHARBAITHOS, AND PAOS 
THE SON OF ARMAIOS AND AMOLEES THE SON OF 
PETOSIRIS, THE ROYAL GOOSEHERDS FROM PERSEA Is- 
KHYRIA. THE STEWARD COMES TO US ORDERING US TO 
FURNISH FOR THE TABLE 12 GEESE; AS WE ARE NOT 
ABLE, WE REQUEST YOU (SINCE MOREOVER HE LEVIES 
ON US THE GEESE LEVIED FOR THE TABLE FROM THE 
GOOSEHERDS OF THE WHOLE NOME) TO SEND OUR AC- 
COUNT TO THE OFFICE TO BE INSPECTED; AND IF IT 
SHOULD BE CORRECT, AS WE WRITE, THAT IT BE DONE 
TO US ACCORDINGLY; IN ORDER THAT WE MAY BE ABLE 
TO DEAL JUSTLY BY THE KING. FAREWELL.” 


The more private letters we shall deal with in a 
final paper. 





CHRONICLES OF THE SID. 


A LONG DAY’S RIDE. 


GFRYVILLE, 


HE Sid is not a great horsewoman. She was 
not trained to be a circus-rider, she was not 
even taught to hunt or to goacross country— 

in fact, she can ride only the quietest of horses 
successfully. She is too absent-minded to look 
after a lively beast. What she enjoys is to sit on 
a horse, and, careless of reins and indifferent to 
whip, to be borne along at a slow and easy pace, 
her mind lost to outward influences, deeply ab- 
sorbed in itself. Occasionally she looks up and 
glances at the scenery in that far-off, large-eyed 
way which generally accompanies near sight, only 
the Sid is not near-sighted. On the contrary, she 
can see like a hawk, with those sharp grey eyes of 
hers, only she does not always give herself the 
trouble to look. She gazes inwardly at her own 
mental pictures, and fails to notice the lizard that 
darts out from beneath a stone by the roadside, or 
to count the birds that rise in a covey a score of 
yards away. That is the way the Sid generally 
rides, and that is the way she was riding on the day 
that she left Bou-Alem and journeyed towards 
Taiouali. The road lay along the southern spurs 
of the Djebel Amour mountains, whence there flow 
frequent streams when there is any water, which 
happens during the rainy season. These dried-up 
river-beds and streamlets are deep, they are like- 
wise stony, altogether rough and difficult stepping 
for a horse. Now El Ebib, the negro mule-driver, 
whose duty it was to walk after the Sid and drive 
her horse, and also keep the baggage muie to its 
duty, had his own theories with regard to driving. 
And his theories clashed with the absent-minded 
gazings and deep inward musings of the Sid. The 
theories of El Ebib impelled him to get over all 
rough places as rapidly as possible. Nosooner did 
he espy a precipitoz:s gully or a stony river-bed 
than he awoke to his opportunities. When the 


Sid’s horse gave signs of slowing off, in order to 
secure better footing, then El Ebib the driver 
swung his staff around, delivered a smart blow 
across the animal’s haunches, and followed up this 
demonstration by an equally smart prod. The 
surprise of the horse was great, that of the Sid was 
even greater ; he jumped, she lurched, and would 
infallibly have fallen upon her head, had it not been 
for the protecting barrier made by the great Arab 
saddle upon which she rode. She told Bel-Ouari 
to tell El Ebib to let her and her horse alone 
when they came to a difficult place in the road, as 
she preferred to trust to the instinct of the horse 
rather than to the superior wisdom of the driver. 
El Ebib protested. He had been sent expressly 
to drive the horses, and that was his method of 
driving ; he did not like to be deposed. But the 
Sid was decided, she commanded him to refrain. 
Then El Ebib obeyed, for was she not the Sid, 
that is the Mistress, and was he not her servant ? 
About eleven o’clock the party stopped for lunch, 
and considering that they had been riding for four 
or five hours, and that too after a breakfastless 
start, the halt must have been very welcome both 
to man and beast. It has already been said that 
the Sid has a camel-like facility for going without 
food, and this virtue was called much into requi- 
sition during these days in the desert. Fancy 
the ordinary traveller, who requires his bacon and 
eggs for breakfast regularly, with tea and bread- 
and-butter unlimited, starting for a half day’s ride 
without any food whatsoever! There is no food 
to be obtained in the Arab tent of a morning, 
because every morsel was devoured the day before 
at dinner. But the ordinary traveller had better 
keep out of the desert; it is only such skilfully 
constituted travellers as the Sid who can be hungry 
and yet happy for any length of time. In order to 
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A LONG DAY’S RIDE. 


mitigate the pangs of hunger a cup of strong black 
coffee is offered to the parting guest, and fortified 
by that he must ride perhaps for five hours. The 
Sid hates coffee and never drinks it by choice, but, 
dear me ! that made no difference, it was the custom 
of the country to take coffee, and she drank her 
cup of coffee without wincing, just as she ate cous- 
cousou, or slept on a tent floor. 

The Sid was quite happy and quite contented 
when thus riding through the Desert, and it must be 
confessed that it requires a mind with great power 
of self-communing to be contented under such 
circumstances. Very little happens to attract the 
eye or engage the attention. It is the very negation 
of life, and the negation, too, of scenery. Imagine 
a day’s ride in England. Think of the wealth of 
pictures that crowd upon the cye. Here a mill 
with its great creaking wheel slowly turning in the 
limpid water, there a farm-yard opening its wide- 
armed and hospitable gates to the wayfarer. A 
perfect drama is going forward within the yard—the 
ducks, the chickens, the geese, in full conclave, 
with perhaps a lordly turkey-cock commanding the 
multitude ; the waggons and their heavy-hoofed 
horses, the lazy-limbed drivers, the smiling dairy- 
maids, a bandy-legged white dog leering out from 
under sly, red-rimmed eyes, with just enough un- 
certainty in the expression of his countenance to 
fix the attention of the would-be visitor and make 
him hypocritically friendly—they are all there, the 
actors in the homely scenes of farm life. We have 


not time to enjoy half the lights and shades of the 
picture before we are out of hearing of the cluck 


and the clatter, and a sweet, peaceful country church 
stops the way, and makes the road circle around 
its shaded and grass-grown graveyard. The square 
low belfry does not even rear its head above the 
tall elms that stand reverently around it. We 
catch but a glimpse of the doorway and its low 
rounded arch, and in two minutes that too is passed, 
and there is the village green with the tall sign-post 
standing in the grassy triangle beside the village 
pump. These familiar pictures pass so rapidly before 
our unheeding eyes that we forget to paint their 
beauty upon our memory. We worry over the heat 
or the cold, or the rain or the dust, and wonder if 
the next inn will be comfortable, and how long 
the people will be in preparing the inevitable chop 
which it is our firm intention to order for our lunch. 
Too much beauty has made us unmindful of what 
we see, too much comfort has made us ungrateful 
for what we have. A ride in the desert would be an 
excellent corrective. There mile follows mile with 
unvarying monotony; any slight variety is only 
noticeable by reason of the previous uniformity. 
Take the road from Bou-Alem to Taiouali, along 
which the Sid and her escort were slowly riding. 
It was diversified, but how? The track, which was 
scarcely distinguishable from no track, lay across a 
hard earth Desert, glaringly white and therefore 
very trying to look at—that is, for any eyes but those 
of Arabs. Far away from the tents a sort of rough 
dry grass was to be seen growing in scarce patches, 
very different from the velvet carpet of green that 
Nature spreads for English cattle to walk upon. 
Here and there were some stunted sad-hued bushes ; 
the sappy green of their leaves had been long 
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baked out of them by the fierce heat of an almost 
vertical sun. To the left lay the Djebel Amour 
range of hills, but they were too glaringly distinct 
to be beautiful, and not jagged enough in outline to 
be grand. *Twas only a range of hills, and there was 
no atmosphere to clothe them in raiment of purple 
and gold, such as is provided for our mountains by 
our more cloudy but more generous climate. And 
there was not a tree to be seen nor any living 
creature—a Desert in very truth, although the sand 
had not made its appearance. 

Can it be possible that there is some connection 
between the dreariness of the Desert and the grave 
cheerfulness of the Arabs? The Sid often marvelled 
over the serenity of their behaviour. No amount of 
discomfort was able to extract a murmur of com- 
plaint from those philosophers of the Sahara. She 
travelled once for fifteen terrible hours in a small 
diligence, along with seven Arab pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca ; some were old, some were feeble, 
and all were choked with dust, bitten by flies, 
and baked by a midsummer sun. Yet during the 
whole of the journey she never heard a sigh of 
fatigue nor word of complaint from any of the 
men. Moreover, it is not pilgrims only who evince 
such cheerful stoicism ; even Arab boys who are 
not pilgrims offer an example of the same virtues, 
which many wise men in other countries could not 
do better than try to imitate. The Sid was once 
travelling in the Kabyli mountains along with a 
youth who drove her horse. ‘The way was steep, 
the day was hot, the road was dusty; but it was 
the fasting month for Arabs, and although that 
boy must have been wellnigh parched with thirst 
he never tasted even a drop of water, if only to 
cool his hot throat. ‘The Sid drank often from the 
springs that they passed, and asked the lad, “ Was 
he not thirsty ?” but he replied with the quiet dignity 
of his race, “ We fast this month from sunrise to 
sunset.” And what is even more remarkable, he 
never complained. We are said to be a nation of 
grumblers with our abundance of everything ; the 
Arabs have an abundance of nothing but discomfort, 
yet they never grumble. 

After the Sid had deprived El Ebib of the 
excitement of bouncing her through the gullies, 
to the manifest danger of her neck, she and her 
two men journeyed on in peaceful uninterest for 
some hours. Bel-QOuari, the stately man, rode on 
in front, as became him in his character of guide ; 
the Sid followed at some little distance, reclining 
in her high-backed saddle ; and El Ebib, the in- 
defatigable negro, trotted along on his tireless bare 
feet. All at once Bel-Ouari put spurs to his horse 
and galloped on ahead. The Sid watched him, 
and saw him soon pull up and wait quietly for her 
to join him. She found him standing beside a 
deep gully with almost perpendicular sides, that ran 
alongside the road. He was smiling, and he looked 
excited—that is, if an Arab can look excited. 

“T love to look at this place,” he said. 

“Indeed ! and why ?” asked the Sid, who peered 
down into the gully, but saw nothing save an ugly 
chasm. 

“Yes, it makes me happy to look at it, for here 
I won my medal,” and he pointed to the little 
glittering globule on his breast. 
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“Tell me about it,” said the Sid, who is always 
interested in everything that concerns human life. 

“I was riding along here with my troop; the 
Colonel himself was in command. I was the out- 
side man next-the chasm. Just as I got here my 
horse took fright. He jumped violently to the 
side. The instant I felt him jump, I sprang up 
in the saddle and jumped too with all my strength. 
The horse fell to the bottom of the gully, and I 
landed safe on my feet on the opposite side. The 
whole troop cheered me, and the Colonel dis- 
mounted and came and shook me by the hand. 
That is why I like to look at this spot.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said the Sid; “and so you 
won your medal here ?” 

“Well, yes; I won it for that and for other 
things,” answered Bel-Ouari, with modesty. The 
“other things” were deeds of bravery, but of 
these a soldier does not like to boast, although 
ready enough to tell about his agility and feats 
ef horsemanship. Bel-Ouari was the type of the 
French Arab, and a splendid example he was of 
the type. He was the soul of loyalty to his foreign 
commanders, and they had sense enough to reward 
him fittingly. The Algerian Arabs are by no 
means all as loyal as he. There is plenty of dis- 
content among the conquered race ; they yield a 
sullen obedience due only to fear, which easily 
changes into treachery. There was a terrible up- 
rising of the Arabs in 1871, when it was all that 
France could do to keep her hold of her colony. 
The rebellion was sternly repressed, but the French 
are, in the main, kindly conquerors towards an 
inferior race, and their rule in Algeria is on the 
whole beneficent. Still, it is vain to hope that 
they will have no more trouble with their Arab 
subjects. They are wise therefore in bestowing 
medals upon such men as Bel-Quari, and in dis- 
tinguishing by all possible honours those among 
the natives who are loyal to them and willing to 
fight for them. He told the Sid how glad he was 
to be her guide to Aflou, and how he had at once 
applied for the post when he heard that a man 
was wanted to escort a traveller to that place, for 
he had a wife living at Aflou in the house of his 
mother, and he had not seen her for many months. 
When he was presented to her at Géryville, the 
Sid had been greatly struck by his fine bearing, he 
was so tall, so straight, so manly. The Comman- 
dant said : 

“This is your escort, Madame. 
guide you safely to Afiou.” 

And the Sid nodded to him ina cheerful friendly 
way ; he made her a dignified bow in perfect silence, 
and then stood looking down at her with his 
earnest Arab eyes. The perfect grace and stately 
dignity of that soldier would make the fortune of 
an actor who aspired to play the réle of a king. 
The Arabs think us Europeans a curious people, 
and greatly lacking in dignity ; we laugh so much, 
they say, even when speaking to a person, an act 
which in their eyes seems the height of imperti- 
nence. The vivacity of their French rulers must 
furnish them with food for much wonderment. 

The observing reader will remember how, in the 
mnvaluable advice I had bestowed upon the Sid 
previous to her departure for the Desert, I had 


This man will 


reckoned the cost of travelling as one of the chief 
impediments to the trip. It will be well here to 
contrast the actual prices with my wise prognos- 
tications. At Géryville the Sid hired a horse and 
driver for three francs per day. The Commandant 
furnished the guard for nothing, as she was under 
the protection of the Government, and the chief 
of the Arab Bureau gave her an Arabic letter which 
Bel-Ouari duly presented to the Caid of each 
village. This letter begged that the couscousou 
might be cooked for the traveller and a lodging 
got ready for her. The Sid therefore had not 
to pay for either her food or her lodging, as at each 
place where she stopped the Caid was only too 
eager to serve the chief, by showing her every 
possible attention. Thus her whole expenses were 
three francs perdiem. It should not be imagined, 
however, that every person travelling in the Desert 
can manage like this. To begin with, the Sid had 
a letter of recommendation from the Governor- 
General of Algeria, requesting the hospitality of all 
the military commanders for her, and letters such 
as these are not bestowed upon every traveller who 
asks for them ; then, too, she had letters from her 
own Consul, and, most of all, she had her own 
inimitable way which enables her to do just as she 
likes everywhere. 

Taiouali was the goal of this long day’s ride. 
The usual ceremonies took place there that had 
greeted the arrival of the Sid at Stetin, Bou-Alem, 
and elsewhere. She was presented to the Caid’s 
four wives, who minutely examined her dress, from 
her wonderful hat down to her boots, and she 
employed her supposed skill in “touching” one 
of them for a bad headache. It would be very 
interesting to follow in the track of the Sid and 
gather up the marvellous stories that have collected 
around her memory. As years roll on she will 
become greater and still more wonderful, until 
future travellers will discover legendary traces of a 
miraculous healing prophetess that once flashed 
across the world, curing all diseases as she went by 
a mere wave of her hand. 

A sweet little girl named Khedija, the daughter 
of the Caid, fell into deep affection for the Sid, who 
has a wonderful way with children, and draws them 
to her as if she were a magnet. This little Arab 
wildflower clung to her, sat at her elbow, and in 
the grey dawn, before the Sid got up, there was the 
little thing standing beside her bed gazing out at 
her with those great liquid Arab eyes. 

“Tell the mother when she comes again I will 
sleep with her, for I love her so,” said the little 
maiden through Bel-Ouari to the Sid, and the Sid 
kissed the little maiden and loved her then and 
there. And, mindful of the tiny friend, she sent 
back a present of a toy watch and coral necklace 
to her from Aflou. The small Khedija was 
manifestly a favourite, for she possessed a child’s 
parasol which some traveller had given her. She 
was very proud of this piece of finery, and was 
grieving over an accident to it, when the Sid op- 
portunely arrived with needles and thread and 
mended it for her. Perhaps that is why she loved 
“the mother.” It takes but little to win the 
affection of a child. Children’s hearts are full of 
love ; it is bestowed freely in return for kindness. 
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PART L 


HE middle of the seventeenth century witnessed 
the rise of one of the most remarkable com- 
munities of either ancient or modern times. 

We refer to the celebrated association commonly 
known as the Buccaneers, or, as they preferred to 
designate themselves, “The Brethren of the Coast.” 
This organisation, at first few in number and 
comparatively harmless, was destined to grow to 
such formidable dimensions as to prove the most 
persistent enemy and relentless foe which Spain— 
then in the zenith of her power—had to encounter 
in her struggle for the mastery of the New World. 

The original home of the Buccaneers was the 
island of St. Domingo, in the West Indies, 
where they pursued the peaceful avocation of 
hunters of the wild cattle with which that island 
then abounded. The encampments or villages 
where they smoked or otherwise prepared the meat 
and hides were known as “boucans,” hence the 
origin and derivation of the term “ Boucanier” or 
Buccaneer. 

For many years they prosecuted their rude trade 
without interference, but about the year 1660, the 
Spaniards (to whom the island belonged), jealous 
of their prosperity and increasing numbers, resolved 
to drive them from the island altogether. This 
policy turned out to be a fatal one, as it was the 
primary cause of the establishment of the renowned 
Brotherhood which was probably the chief factor 
in depriving Spain of her valuable trade with her 
American colonies. 


At first the Spaniards had 
things pretty much their own 
way, and many small bodies 
of the hunters were waylaid 
and massacred. Soon, how- 

ever, the Buccaneers adopted precautions for 
their safety, and only ventured abroad in nu- 
merous and well-armed detachments. When 
forced to fight they defended themselves 
with such determination as to generally beat 


off the Spaniards, although the latter seldom 
risked an attack unless they were in con- 


siderably superior numbers. The Buccaneers at 
this time were principally Frenchmen, and their 
countrymen in Tortugas (a neighbouring island) 
speedily came to their assistance. Seeing affairs 
becoming more serious than they had anticipated, 
and despairing of success by their own efforts, the 
Spanish authorities applied to the court of Madrid 
for assistance. Van Delmof, a famous officer 
who had acquired considerable renown in the Low 
Countries, was at once despatched with large rein- 
forcements. He reached St. Domingo in 1663, 
and at once began hostilities. With a body of 
five hundred picked men he marched on Savannah, : 
which was the head-quarters of the Buccaneers. 
Although only numbering from a hundred to a 
hundred and twenty, the hunters resolved to meet 
him, which they did, and after a stubborn fight 
utterly routed the Spaniards, with the loss of Van 
Delmof and many of his men. 

This unexpected defeat completely demoralised 
the Spanish authorities, and they resolved to adopt 
other tactics. ‘They again recurred to their plan of 
only attacking small parties when they themselves 
were in superior numbers, and for some time a war 
of extermination on both sides was waged. At 
last the Spaniards, despairing of ridding themselves 
of their foes by fair fight, hit upon the plan of 
depriving them of their means of livelihood, and 
organised a general hunt throughout the island, 
and in course of time destroyed nearly the whole 
race of wild cattle. Their means of subsistence 
being gone, many of the Buccaneers joined their 
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fellow-countrymen in the other islands, but the 
greater number, scorning peaceful pursuits and 
animated with intense hatred of their enemies the 
Spaniards, sought, and speedily obtained, a means 
of prosecuting their projects of vengeance. 

For some years previously the West Indian seas 
had been infested by numerous sea-robbers or 
pirates, who lurked about the bays and lagoons 
of the numerous islands, from which they sallied 
forth in their boats and canoes, attacking indis- 
criminately all vessels they could come across. 
They called themselves Filibusters or Freebooters, 
and with these the Buccaneers now joined them- 
selves and formed that terrible scourge of Spain, 
“The Brethren of the Coast.” This society, small 
as it was in its beginning, proved so attractive to 
the lawless spirits of nearly every European country, 
that its numbers rapidly increased, and it grew into 
such importance as to merit the title of a veritable 
“Floating Republic.” 

A regular code of laws and regulations was insti- 
tuted, and every Buccaneer had to swear obedience 
to them on his joining the association. It may be 
of interest to quote a few of these rules to show 
the’ nature of this remarkable brotherhood. 

Perfect equality was established, and every one 
had an equal vote in all questions affecting the 
society. ‘To prevent discord, no female was allowed 
on board ship, and if any one broke this rule, the 
punishment was death. Deserting one’s ship, or 
one’s post during an engagement, was also a capital 
offence. Stealing was punished with great severity, 
generally by “ marooning ”—#.e. abandonment on a 
desert isle, with a little powder and shot and a flask 
of water. In doubtful cases, the accused was tried 
by jury. If any dispute arose on shipboard, its 
settlement was deferred until their return to port, 
when the pistol or cutlass decided. Every man was 
compelled to keep his arms in efficient order, and, 
indeed, most of them took great pride in their 
weapons, £20 or #30 being sometimes given for 
a pair of pistols. 

All lights were to be put out on board ship at 
eight o’clock, and no gambling was permitted on 
board. This last law, however, was little observed 
latterly, and scenes of gambling and debauchery 
were common. A regular scale of indemnities was 
allowed for various disablements in action. For 
the loss of the right arm, 600 piastres ' or six slaves ; 
left arm or right leg, 500 piastres or five slaves ; 
left leg, 400 piastres ; an eye or finger, 100 piastres 
or one slave. All booty was divided into proper 
shares; the captain got six shares; the other 
officers, three or two, according to rank ; and all 
others, one share each. Besides these, there was a 
scale of rewards for meritorious actions, such as 
hauling down an enemy’s flag, obtaining news of a 
valuable prize or of an enemy’s movements, etc. 
Before proceeding on an expedition, each man 
swore on the Bible or the crucifix not to conceal 
the smallest pottion of spoil, and he who broke his 
oath was banished from the brotherhood. Although 
constantly occupied in deeds of bloodshed and 
rapine, they had a great respect for the outward 
forms of religion ; and, unlikely though it looks, it 
is no less a well-substantiated fact, that, before an 

1 A piastre was worth about 35. 3d. 


- Buccaneers. 


engagement, these lawless men actually were in the 
habit of praying to God to grant them the victory 
and a rich prize ! 

At this period England and France were almost 
constantly at war with Spain ; consequently, at first, 
a sort of legality was accorded to their depredations. 
Letters of marque were easily obtained, though the 
truth is, the Buccaneers did not trouble themselves 
much about the lawfulness of their proceedings. 
Many men of good family joined them, attracted 
by the excitement of a roving life, coupled with 
hatred of the Spanish nation, whose atrocious con- 
duct to the native inhabitants of their American 
colonies was beginning to be known, and aroused 
an almost universal feeling of horror and indigna- 
tion. 

The first Freebooters were comparatively insigni- 
ficant in numbers, but after their union with the 
Buccaneers, they soon grew in importance. The 
open boats with which their first successes were 
achieved were soon abandoned for the larger vessels 
they captured, and as they increased in strength 
they became more enterprising. ‘They scoured the 
seas in all directions, and the Spanish commerce 
in these parts was in danger of total annihilation. 
Several large war-ships were sent out from Spain to 
protect its merchantmen, but all their efforts had 
little effect in putting down the ravages of the 
Favoured as the latter were by other 
nations, they had no difficulty in disposing of their 
prizes and obtaining fresh supplies for further expedi- 
tions. As their prey in the West Indian seas became 
scarcer and more cautious, they ventured forth 
on voyages of longer duration. The West Coast of 
Africa, Brazil, and even the East Indies, were visited 
by some of the more adventurous spirits amongst 
them. The West Indian islands, however, con- 
tinued their headquarters and favourite recruiting 
ground. The islands of Tortugas, St. Christopher, 
and Jamaica being their principal resorts. 

Among their numerous chieftains, a native of 
Dieppe, Pierre-le-Grand (as he was called) was one 
of the first Buccaneers to make a name for himself 
by his brilliant actions and conspicuous bravery. 
Embarking with a crew of twenty-eight men in an 
open boat, Pierre cruised about for some time with- 
out success. At last, while off the western coast of 
St. Domingo, a Spanish barque hove in sight. She 
was well armed with several guns, and had a crew of 
two hundred men ; but the Buccaneers, rendered 
desperate by their hitherto want of success, resolved 
to attack. They all swore to conquer or die, and, 
rapidly running their frail bark alongside, swarmed 
on board the Spaniard with pistol and cutlass as 
their sole weapons. Before boarding, they took 
the precaution of scuttling their boat, so that retreat 
was impossible. The Spaniards were completely 
taken by surprise. ‘The few armed sailors on deck 
were speedily killed or driven below. Pierre him- 
self and some of his crew made for the cabin, 
where they found the captain and officers, and 
speedily made them prisoners. The ship was richly 
laden with treasure, and Pierre and his men found 
themselves enriched at one lucky stroke. 

Successes like this speedily roused other 
Buccaneers to similar deeds. Pierre Frangois, a 
native of Dunkirk, Barthelemy Portugues, Roche 
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the Brazilian, and Monbars “the Destroyer,” were 
some of their more famous leaders. The latter 
was a young French gentleman of good family. 
Animated by intense hatred of the Spaniards and 
their atrocious cruelties, he resolved to spend 
his life in punishing their enormities. Selling his 
patrimony he fitted out a ship and joined the 
Buccaneers, and became one of their boldest and 
most resolute captains. He spared no Spaniard 
whom he found in arms, and so earned his sodriyuet 
of “the Destroyer.” 

Many others professed like principles, but the 
love of a roving career and the prospect of rapid 
enrichment was the great cause of attraction to the 
numerous desperadoes who now flocked to join the 
Brotherhood from all parts. Things grew to such 
a pass that the Spanish flag was almost driven from 
these seas, but the Spaniards comforted themselves 
with the idea that, if no booty was afforded the 
Buccaneers, they would gradually become extinct 
through want of plunder and inactivity. They 
little knew the sort of men they had to reckon 
with ; instead of being discouraged, they were only 
spurred to still greater and more daring enterprises. 
Seeing their prey was no longer to be found on the 
seas, they resolved not to confine their expeditions 
to maritime ones, but boldly conceived the idea of 
following their enemies on shore. 

Lewis Scott, an Englishman, was the first to 
plan and carry out successfully one of these re- 
markable enterprises. The city of St. Francis in 
Campeachy was the object of his attack. Making 
a sudden descent, he surprised the town and 


pillaged it ; then, before leaving, he threatened to 
reduce it to ashes unless a heavy contribution was 


paid him. This the inhabitants did, aud, re-em- 
barking with his treasure, he set sail and arrived 
safely at Jamaica, where he had no difficulty in 
disposing of it. 

He was followed by another famous corsair, 
John Davis, a native of Jamaica, who succeeded 
in an action which is certainly almost unrivalled 
in audacity. With one ship and ninety men he 
sailed to the coast of Nicaragua, and landed not 
far from the opulent city of Grenada. He left his 
ship in the care of ten men, and embarking the 
rest in three canoes, rowed up the river towards the 
town, under the guidance of an Indian who bore 
no goodwill to the Spaniards. Passing themselves 
off as fishermen they were allowed to land, and at 
once cut down the few soldiers who opposed them. 
It was night when they reached the city, and their 
guide conducted them to the houses of the richest 
inhabitants, which they broke into and pillaged. 
Other parties plundered the churches, which were 
exceedingly rich, and before the townspeople were 
thoroughly aroused and recovered from their sur- 
prise and alarm, the Buccaneers had their booty 
safe on board their canoes. Being too few in 
number to risk an engagement, they took to their 
oars an‘] regained their ship in safety. They had 
secured an immense treasure of gold, silver, and 
other valuables, which they disposed of at Jamaica 
for a very large sum. 

To give even a short account of the various 
Buccaneer chieftains who signalised themselves 
above their fellows is not within the scope of a 


paper like this. We will therefore confine our- 
selves to recording the actions of one or two 
who stand out conspicuously in the annals of the 
Freebooters. 

One of the most distinguished leaders of the 
Buccaneers in their more extensive enterprises was 
a Frenchman known as “Olonnois.” He came 
from Sables d’Olonne in Poictou, hence the origin 
of the only name by which he seems to have 
been known. 

This renowned captain was originally one of the 
hunters of wild cattle in St. Domingo, but his bold- 
ness and personal courage attracting the notice of 
the governor of Tortugas, he was induced to em- 
bark on a cruising adventure. After several minor 
enterprises, all characterised by great daring and 
success, Olonnois determined to embark upon 
a more extensive sphere of operations. He 
associated himself with an army officer of the 
name of De Basco, who had considerable experi- 
ence in military affairs. ‘These two captains suc- 
ceeded in collecting about 650 of the wildest 
characters in the West Indies. Then they em- 
barked in eight small ships armed with a few light 
guns. Shortly after setting out they attacked 
and captured a Spanish vessel, heavily laden with 
valuable merchandise, besides silver and precious 
stones to a large amount. Emboildened by success, 
and having ample confidence in their commander, 
the adventurers were ready to follow him anywhere. 
Olonnois accordingly disclosed the vast project he 
contemplated. ‘This was no less than a descent on 
the province of Venezuela and the pillage of its 
principal cities. Maracaibo was the first object of 
attack. This city was situated on the shores of a 
large lake, and the approach to it was defended by 
a strong fort, armed with seventeen cannon, and 
garrisoned by a force of 250 men. The com- 
mandant of the fort having notice of the Bucca- 
neers’ approach, sent out a large detachment to 
reconnoitre. The freebooters landed at some 
distance below the fort, and meeting with the 
detachment they utterly routed it, and at once 
attacked the fort itself. 

In four hours it was taken, notwithstanding the 
facts of its strong position and the assailants only 
being armed with swords and pistols. ‘The capture 
of the fort having cleared the passage of the river, 
the fleet sailed up to the city, where the greatest 
consternation prevailed. Many of the principal 
inhabitants escaped in boats to the town of Gib- 
raltar, forty leagues distant, while others sought 
refuge in the neighbouring woods. ‘To their un- 
bounded disgust, the Buccaneers found the most 
important townspeople had absconded with thei 
most valuable treasures. Parties were sent out in 
pursuit, and several of the fugitives were taken and 
put to the torture to make them confess where 
their treasures were hid. ‘These barbarous mea- 
sures had little effect, and after a stay of fifteen 
days at Maracaibo, Olonnois resolved to proceed 
to Gibraltar. This city, however, being forewarned, 
was better prepared for resistance, and several earth- 
works were thrown up and other preparations made 
to give the plunderers a warm reception. 

In three days after leaving Maracaibo the fleet 
arrived off Gibraltar, but, on seeing the strong 
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defences, the Buccaneers were disheartened and re- 
fused to attack. Olonnois called a council of war 
and addressed his men as follows: “We cannot 
dissemble,” said he, “ that the success of our pro- 
ject is opposed by many difficulties. The enemy 
have had time to put themselves on the defensive ; 
they have many soldiers, numerous cannon, and 
doubtless plenty of ammunition. But never mind, 
comrades, this is of little consequence. We must 
conduct ourselves like brave men. A rich booty 
is awaiting us; fix your eyes on your chieftains 
and follow their examples. Many atime with in- 
ferior forces we have conquered far more numerous 
enemies than those in this town; and after all, 
remember, the more they are, the greater will be 
our glory and the richer our reward.” 

This address had the desired effect of arousing 
their lagging enthusiasm, and all swore to follow 
wherever he should lead them. 

Olonnois replied, “Then prepare to follow me ; 
but remember what you have to do. Whoever 
from this moment displays the least fear, dies by 
my own hand!” 

Next morning before sunrise 400 men disem- 
barked, each armed with a short sabre or cutlass, 
brace of pistols, and thirty rounds of ammunition. 
Solemnly shaking each other by the hand, the de- 

_ voted band began their advance upon the city. 
Getting entangled in a marshy wood, they were in 
cenger of being decimated by the Spanish artillery, 
but at last extricated themselves by cutting down 
branches of trees and advancing upon these. Many 
fell, exhorting their comrades to press on to victory, 
and when they at length reached the solid ground, 
they hoped to advance with less difficulty. To their 
dismay they were at once exposed to the fire from 
another battery of twenty guns. This played fell 
havoc in their ranks, and they were obliged most 
reluctantly to retreat. Olonnois himself succeeded 
in advancing as far as the walls of the first fort, 
but without ladders it was impossible to scale the 
bastions. All seemed lost ; but their intrepid chief- 
tain retained his wits and resorted to stratagem. 
Sounding a general retreat he retired to the ad- 
joining wood, and was successful in drawing the 
Spaniards out of the fort in pursuit. The scene 
now changed ; turning on their pursuers, the Bucca- 
neers furiously attacked the Spaniards. Hand to 
hand on firm ground, the latter had no chance with 
the exasperated freebooters. In this bloody en- 
gagement upwards of 500 Spaniards were killed, 
while the Buccaneers lost forty dead and sixty-eight 
wounded. The other fort was surrendered on 
condition of the lives of the garrison being spared, 
and the city was at the mercy of the rovers. 
Neither Olonnois nor De Basco was wounded, 
but nearly all the Spanish officers, including their 
commander, met an honourable death. 

The city was now given up to indiscriminate 
plunder, and everything that was valuable and 
capable of being carried off was collected together 
in one vast heap. 

For four weeks the dreadful work went on. 
Scenes of brutal violence were of daily, ay hourly 
occurrence, and numbers were subjected to the 
most atrocious tortures to wring from them the 
knowledge of the hiding-places of their own or 


their neighbours’ riches. Many poor wretches 
succumbed to the torture, and others perished of 
privation, as their ferocious conquerors appropriated 
all the provisions that remained in the town. 

At last, owing to the great amount of sick- 
ness caused by their excesses and the disease 
bred by the immense number of dead bodies al- 
lowed to remain unburied, the Buccaneers resolved 
to depart. Olonnois, insatiable in his desire for 
plunder, wanted to march forty leagues inland to 
the city of Merida, but his men positively refused 
te proceed on such a reckless enterprise. They 
agreed to return to Maracaibo, to which city the 
inhabitants had returned. Before leaving Gibraltar, 
however, Olonnois sent messengers into the woods 
to the Spaniards who had taken refuge there, to 
inform them that, unless they provided a ransom of 
10,000 piastres within two days, he would reduce 
the town to ashes. The money not arriving, the 
city was set on fire and the greater portion of it 
consumed. The Spaniards then made an effort 
to raise the sum demanded, and the flames were 
extinguished, and on obtaining possession of the 
money the Buccaneers departed. 

The dismay of the people of Maracaibo at the 
return of the plunderers may be imagined. A 
ransom of 30,000 piastres was demanded, under 
the penalty, in case of refusal, of a fresh plunder of 
the town and afterwards its total destruction. The 
Spaniards made an offer of 20,000 piastres and 500 
head of cattle, which was accepted, and while the 
sum was being raised the Buccaneers amused them- 
selves in plundering the various churches, carry- 
ing off everything of the least value, even to the 
bells. Their object they said was not pillage, but 
piety, as they intended founding a chapel on the 
island of Tortugas! In a few days the ransom 
was forthcoming, and they set sail for the small 
island of Avache, off the south coast of St. Do- 
mingo, where they proceeded to divide their 
booty ; the shares of the dead being carefully set 
aside for their relatives or friends. 

Not including the value of the church plate, etc., 
the whole plunder amounted to the enormous sum 
of 260,000 piastres. They then proceeded to their 
favourite headquarters, Tortugas, where they found 
two French vessels laden with brandy, and in a 
few weeks the produce of their great dangers and 
bloodshed was spent in revelry. 

Unable to rest, Olonnois was soon again prepar- 
ing another expedition, and set out once more with 
a fleet of six ships, with crews numbering in all 700 
men, 300 of whom were on board his own vessel. 
His plan was to return to Nicaragua, but contrary 
winds drove him into the bay of Honduras. Run- 
ning short of provisions, they pillaged several vil- 
lages, but failed to supply their needs. Arriving 
at Puerto Cavello, a town with a large trade in 
various kinds of produce, they landed, and having 
sacked the town, they set it on fire, and as usual 
tortured the principal inhabitants to make them 
confess where their valuables were to be found. 
Olonnois then took 300 men and set out for the 
town of San Pedro, twelve leagues distant. He 
arrived there after encountering great hardships 
and severe fighting, and found the town strongly 
fortified, one of the principal defences being a 
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prickly hedge, which (as the Buccaneers were 
mostly barefooted and clad only in shirt and 
trousers) proved a formidable obstacle. Nothing 
daunted, however, they proceeded to the assault 
with all their usual determination, and after four 
hours’ fighting the defenders agreed to capitulate 
in two hours’ time. This truce the Buccaneers 
honourably observed, although they could see the 
Spaniards occupying the time in making off with 
their most valuable effects. No sooner had the 
two hours elapsed than Olonnois ordered a pursuit, 
and numbers were secured and brought back. 

Again Olonnois attempted to engage his forces in 
an exceedingly rash expedition. He proposed to 
send for the rest of his men and march to Guate- 
mala, a large and opulent city with a garrison of 
4,000 men. Much to his mortification his comrades 
refused to listen to him, and after sixteen days’ 
sojourn in San Pedro they departed and regained 
their ships. Being still short of provisions, Olonnois 
was forced to spend a considerable time cruising 
about supplying his wants at the various islands. 
When off the coast of Yucatan he got news 
of a ship from Spain with a very valuable cargo. 
Olonnois had got separated from his other vessels 
when he came up with the Spanish galleon, but, 
with his usual intrepidity, at once prepared for 
action. The Spaniard this time proved too hard a 
nut to crack for the Buccaneers. She carried fifty- 
six guns to his twenty-two, and had 300 soldiers 
on board, and after a stubborn fight succeeded in 
beating off the pirates. Olonnois was not a man to 
be easily deprived of his prey, however, and a fog 
coming on he filled four boats with his most des- 
perate fighters and took the command in person. 
Coming up unperceived, they quickly clambered on 
board the galleon, and took her after a stubborn 
resistance. 

The Buccaneers’ disgust may be imagined when 
it was found that the most valuable part of the 
cargo had been already landed. 

Discontentment was now apparent in the ranks of 
the freebooters, their voyage having hitherto been 
a comparative failure in point of plunder. Hard 
fighting they had had in plenty, but unless this was 
accompanied by lots of piastres they soon got tired 
of it. 

Olonnois again proposed the expedition to 
Guatemala, but the others refused, and two of his 
chief captains, Moses Van Vien and Peter the 
Picard, sailed off on their own account, the former 
coolly appropriating the fifty-six gun ship his chief 
had lately captured. 

Olonnois, left to his own resources, was reduced 
to great hardships from want of food, and while 
cruising in the Bay of Honduras his ship ran on a 
sand-bank near Cape Gracias-a-dios. After a vain 
attempt to get her off they were compelled to 
abandon their ship, and all reached the land in 
safety. Five months were occupied in constructing 
a large pinnace out of the wreck, during which 
time they subsisted by fishing, hunting, and raising 
certain crops—certainly a marked change to their 
customary mode of living. 

The boat completed, Olonnoisand his companions 
(as many as it would hold with safety) sailed to the 
St. John River, where they hoped to capture a larger 


ship and return for the rest of the Buccaneers. 
Ill-fortune still pursued the hitherto victorious free- 
booters, and on their arrival in the river they were 
attacked by a large force of Spaniards and Indian 
braves. Reduced in strength by their privations, 
and short of serviceable weapons and ammunition, 
nearly the whole of the party were killed or taken 
prisoners. Olonnois and a few others escaped, 
and, still hoping to obtain a ship to return for the 
rest of his men, he set sail for the coast of Cartha- 
gena. 

Landing near Darien for provisions, he was 
attacked by the Indians and taken prisoner, with 
most of his men. ‘These savages were ferocious 
cannibals, and Olonnois and nearly all his comrades 
were flayed alive, roasted, and devoured ; a few 
escaped to tell the fate of this celebrated leader 
of the Buccaneers, whose end might have been 
mourned had he not tarnished the brightness of 
his valour by the disgrace of his detestable cruelties. 

The Buccaneers left at Cape Gracias-a-dios, 
after long waiting for the return of their chief, 
attempted to escape along the coast, but all, nearly 
without exception, fell victims to starvation, or 
were massacred in a helpless condition by the 
natives or Spanish colonists. 

Among the more famous of the freebooters was 
a native of Ostend, Van Horn by name, who, in 
conjunction with two other captains, carried out 
one of the most successful enterprises of the 
famous Brotherhood. Van Horn was at first a 
privateersman or semi-pirate in the employ of 
France, but when legitimate prey was scarce, he did 
not hesitate to turn his attentions to French vessels ; 
consequently, being threatened with arrest, he took 
his departure for the West Indies and joined the 
Buccaneers. 

One of his colleagues was a French gentleman 
named Grammont, who had already commanded 
several Buccaneer expeditions. The other wasa 
Dutchman, Laurent de Gratt, who had been in the 
service of Spain, and had even fought against 
the Brethren of the Coast, but falling into their 
hands, they, knowing his abilities, proposed that 
he should join them. This he agreed to do, and 
soon became one of the greatest scourges of the 
Spanish colonies. ‘These three men conceived the 
project of attacking the city of Vera Cruz, one of 
the strongest towns on the coast. It had a 
garrison of 3,000 men, and was strongly fortified, 
besides being defended by an adjoining fort, im 
which there were 800 men and sixty heavy pieces 
of ordnance. Although at first dismayed at the 
idea of attempting the capture of such a strong- 
hold, the Buccaneers, fired by the knowledge of 
the vast amount of plunder they would obtain, 
agreed to take the risk, and the expedition set sail. 
Van Horn’s various crews numbered in all about 
1,200 men, and when they hove in sight off Vera 
Cruz, the Spaniards took the Buccaneer fleet for 
some ships of their own expected at that same 
time. ‘The freebooters hoisted Spanish colours, 
and stood off the city till dark, when they succeeded 
in disembarking unobserved about two miles’ dis- 
tance from the town. Shortly before daybreak, 
they came to the gates of Vera Cruz, and no sooner 
were they opened than they rushed into the town, 
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cutting down all who opposed them. In the 
meantime De Gratt marched to the fort and 
surprised it, while in the city itself the troops who 
showed fight were massacred and all the others 
shut up in one of the churches. Here they re- 
mained penned up like a flock of sheep, although 
they greatly outnumbered their captors. The 
wealthiest of the inhabitants were secured, and in 
a few hours the Buccaneers were in full possession 
of one of the most splendid and opulent cities in 
Spanish America. ‘I'wenty-four hours were de- 
voted to pillage, and everything of value which they 
could lay hold of conveyed on board their vessels. 

Six millions of piastres was reckoned the value 
of the plunder, and had they not been pressed for 
time (being afraid of the troops rising) they 
would have been able to greatly increase even this 
large amount. On their departure they met a 
Spanish fleet of seventeen sail, but, notwithstand- 
ing its superior strength, it did not venture to 
meddle with the victorious Buccaneers. Retribu- 
tion in another form, however, was on the track of 
the freebooters ; disputes arose,and Van Horn 
and De Gratt quarrelled and fought a duel, in which 
the former was severely wounded and died a few 
days afterwards. ‘Then the fleet dispersed ; a few 
reached home safely, but the majority either fell into 
the hands of their enemies or were lost at sea. 

In 1685 Grammont captured Campeachy after 
severe fighting, but the booty obtained was not in 
accordance with his expectations. He was then 
offered and accepted a government situation by the 
French, only stipulating that he should be permitted 
to make one more cruise. He set out with one 
ship and 180 men (on what object was never known), 
but he and his crew were never again heard of. 





PLEA FOR A DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


‘T‘HE year 1892 will be marked, we hope, by a 
great advance in opinion on the question of 
public health. It may be too soon to expect 

to see a separate department of the Government, 

and a Minister of Health, with a Board, as there 
alrezdy are Boards of Trade, and of Agriculture, 
and Education. But assuredly there is no depart- 
ment of our national life more worthy of official 
supervision, nor any in which the liberty of indivi- 
dual action requires more to be directed, and at the 
same time limited, for the public good. The people 
of this country are deeply divided on all questions of 
politics and religion, and differ in the professions, 
occupations, and employments of daily life ; but 
this is the one subject on which high and low, rich 

and poor, young and old, and both sexes, have a 

community of interest. 

Vast changes for the better are within the 
memory of many still living. We remember the 
time when crowds of bodies were buried under 


London churches, and in graveyards in the midst 
of daily traffic and business. We remember when 
there were no sewerage or drainage works, and 
when, alike in public and private buildings, there 
were few of the sanitary improvements of later 
times. In markets, prisons, schools, and every 
kind of establishment, as well as in the dwellings 
of the poor, things affecting health are on a differ- 
ent footing from what they once were. There are 
inspectors of markets and inspectors of nuisances, 
and many officials of all sorts; while increased 
honour and reward are now paid to “ medical offi- 
cers of health,” a most useful order of the pro- 
fession, on the principle of prevention being better 
than cure. But these arrangements are local and 
fragmentary, leaving the ground open for a central 
and authoritative Board of Public Health. 

It is twwe that a large number of questions 
most nearly touching public health must remain 
uncontrolled by authority. There will be always 
discussions about the use of intoxicating liquors ; 
about temperance and total abstinence ; about the 
merits of vegetarian or of mixed diet, and other 
points. But there can be no doubt as to the 
propriety of iega: interference in regard to the 
granting of drink licences, the seizing and destroy- 
ing unwholesome food, and many things now 
subject to police regulation. When epidemics make 
their appearance, such as diphtheria, cholera, or 
influenza, public interference is required, and sani- 
tary regulations have to be enforced. 

But there are other diseases, such as typhoid 
fever, on which the necessary precautions can only 
be made known by notices in the Press, or by 
medical counsels and warnings. Every year there 
are deplorable cases of illness, and many deaths 
occur through want of the most ordinary care. 
By drinking impure water the germs of this 
disease are taken into the system, too often with 
fatal result. Many other sources of poison, little 
suspected, ought to be known. It is proved by 
statistical returns that there is always an increase 
of typhoid cases in the late autumn, and many of 
them in the better classes of society. There is no 
doubt that some of these are directly due to diet. 
It is the custom, for example, to consume venison, 
hare, and game, in the condition known as “high.” 
If mutton, or veal, or any ordinary meat were placed 
on the table in the almost putrid state in which it 
is the fashion to relish “game,” it would be rejected 
as likely to “ poison the blood ! ” 

A similar carelessness is shown in the use of 
common aérated waters, of dubious tinned meats 
and fruits, and many other articles of diet. A per- 
nicious fashion has also lately prevailed, of having 
dishes iced, even entrées and vegetables. ‘Ihe 
“heathen Chinee,” who never touches wine excert 
warmed, shows more common-sense in this than 
the diners in Belgravia and Mayfair. 

Throughout the kingdom, the local town and 
county councils must necessarily have the ad- 
ministration of all that pertains to public health. 
But acentral board or department could efficiently 
deal with questions of general interest, and an 
annual report, which need not be much longer than 
that of the Post Office, would keep the whole sub- 
ject prominently before the public. 
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THE RAILWAY HORSE AND THE CARRIER’S HORSE. 


A MOVING MASS OF THIRTEEN TONS, 


‘THE carrying trade of these days is in the hands 
of the railway companies, and the carrier’s 
horse is for all practical purposes the railway 


horse. Of the 84,000,000 tons of general mer- 
chandise hauled along the railroads of this island 
in 1890, the bulk was collected and distributed 
in railway vans. 

A railway company is obliged to keep several 
varieties of horse in its stables. It must have 
horses that walk for the heavy traffic, and horses 
that trot for the light; or, to put it differently, 
waggon horses, goods horses, parcels horses, horses 
for shunting, and horses for omnibuses in the cases 
in which its omnibuses are not horsed by contract. 
And, taking all these varieties together, we find that 
the companies collecting and delivering goods in 
the metropolis have amongst them a stud of 6,000. 
These we shall not be over-valuing at £60 apiece 
all round, which means that railway shareholders 
have some £360,000 invested in horseflesh in 
London alone, to say nothing of the vans and 
drays, which would be worth quite as much. 


The typical railway horse is the 
van horse, of which ten-thirteenths 
of the stud consist. He is not 
specially bred for his calling ; he is 

but a dray horse whom the association of certain 
merits has peculiarly fitted for railway work. 
There is no mistaking this horse ; he is a Britisher 
to the backbone, but he is not so easy to get as he 
used to be, owing to the foreigners collecting so 
many specimens of him. He is as good a horse 
as we have, being power personified, with nothing 
about him in wasteful excess. Well moulded in 
every muscle, standing not an inch too high on his 
well-shaped legs—“ give me legs and feet,” said the 
Midiand superintendent to us, “and I will look 
after the rest,”—broad and strong, with nothing of 
tubbiness in the barrel or scragginess about the 
neck and head, he is admirably adapted for the 
work for which he is chosen ; and that work he 
does well. 

In these days, when a corn-chandler will forage 
your horse at threepence an inch of height a week 
—so many hands, so many shillings—it is the 
inches of bulk that give a van horse his value, and 
some of the heavier horses in the four-horse teams 
will weight nineteen hundredweight and be worth 
a hundred guineas, while the average horse working 
in a pair will weigh two hundredweight or so less, 
and cost proportionately less to buy, though very 
little less to keep. 

The Great Western prides itself on having as 
good a stud as any company in London, and the 
stables in which it is housed are admittedly 
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excellent. In the new block in South Wharf Road 
there are four floors of horses one over the other, 
the top floor being almost as high as the hotel, with 
a look-out down on to the station roof. Sunday is 
the railway horse’s day of rest, a day which all of 
them know though they may not call it by that 
name, and for seeing the horse at home, quiet and 
contented, under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances, there is no place better than Paddington. 
In the new stables there are about 500 horses ; 
close by, nearer the goods station, there is another 
lot of 140, comfortably installed under lofty arches, 
which are sensibly ventilated and lighted elec- 
trically ; and further on there is the infirmary, with 
three dozen stables for invalids. Altogether, the 
Great Western has about 1,100 horses working in 
London, the largest outlying detachment being in 
Goswell Road, just on the city boundary, where 200 
answer the needs of the city traffic. 

The Great Western horses are under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Milne, and there is a certain 
army precision and smartness about the manage- 
ment which is not apparent in all railway stables. 
As much as possible the colours are kept separate, 
one stable being of greys, another of chestnuts, 
another of bays, and so on ; and right well do the 
carefully groomed animals look, standing in their 
neat straw litter, with a glint of sunlight on them, 
clean as a picture against the white background 
leading up to the varnished pine roof overhead, 
while most of the smooth arched blue brick 
gangways are as clean as a man-o’-war deck, the 
only thing on them being the two fodder sacks, like 
a huge ottoman, at the far end. 

The railway spirit peeps out in the use of 
obsolete rails for building purposes, two together 
forming each of the roof pillars, and others laid 
end to end doing duty as channels, and having the 
great advantage over brick and stone gutters of 
being unbreakable. In some of the older stables 
travises are used, but as a rule the horses stand 
between swinging bales, or rather double bales— 
for each has its kicker hung on to the chains with 
a slip hook so as to clear a leg immediately should 
it get over—and this Reliance hook, which is also 
on the harness, has proved itseif of great value in 
cases of accident here in the stable and in the 
street. 

Over each horse’s head is his number, answering 
to the number branded on his hoof, and behind 
him is his harness, all in due order as if it were a 
trooper’s ; but there is not a collar to be seen. 
When the Great Western horse comes home at 
night his collar goes not to the stable but to the 
drying room, whence it comes in the morning ready 
for wear, warm and comfortable as a clean pair of 
socks. 

At two o’clock on Monday morning the week’s 
work begins. The Covent Garden vans then go 
out. At eight o’clock the stables are in full 
bustle, and the runs that slope from floor to 
floor are alive with the descending crowd, as, to the 
jingle of the harness, they come cautiously down. 
Some of them, before the day is out, will have 
been as far as Woolwich Dockyard and back ; 
some of them will be out for eighteen hours, to 
rest on the morrow, some of them for six, to take 
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a longer turn next day. So many vans have to 
be horsed, and so much work has to be done, and 
somehow it has to be got through, or there would 
be an accumulation which it would be difficult 
to deal with. Early on the Monday morning the 
silent goods-yard surlily wakes to life, and it knows 
no rest till Saturday night. What the trains bring 
the vans must take, what the vans bring the trains 
must take, be it much or little. Of course there 
is an average ; and provision is made for the tide 
which begins to rise at Michaelmas and breaks its 
last big wave at Easter. 

The heaviest railway van weighs two tons, and 
will carry seven or more. Such a van, with its 
load drawn by its four-horse team, will be a 
moving mass of thirteen tons, one of the heaviest 
things going through the streets of London, as the 
railway parcels cart is one of the fastest. The 
team walks; the single horse trots, and is not 
supposed to go more than eight miles an hour, 
but he does, although it is not every one who would 
give him credit for the rate at which he slips along. 
There is no vehicle in the Great Western service 
worked with that most extravagant arrangement, a 
tandem team, but some of the heavy drays have 
three horses abreast, an economical device, giving 
almost the power of four hors®s in two-and-two, 
and having only the disadvantage of heating the 
middle horse rather more than the outsiders. Like 
the fours, and threes, and unicorns, the pairs are 
supposed to walk, and it is these vans which do 
most of the work. Their average tare is a ton. 
Like a train, they are fitted with a powerful brake, 
which eases the strain of the stoppages, but the 
starting pull is at times tremendous, particularly 
with thoughtless drivers, and it is this effort, as 
much as the constant jarring of the feet, which 
makes a horse’s London life so short. 

‘The railway horse is a farmer’s horse to begin 
with, and for the first two years does practically 
nothing but grow; in the next two or three years he 
passes into the regular routine of farm work, and 
gets into shape ; and then he changes masters and 
comes to London. But as it would not do to take 
a horse direct from a Gloucestershire field and 
place him in the thick of Cheapside, a gradual pro- 
cess of acclimatisation is begun, averaging about 
two months, during which he is trained to his sur- 
roundings and his full work. Sometimes the horse 
is older when he is bought, but no railway com- 
pany now buys a horse over seven years of age. 

The horses last according to the traffic, the 
heavier lines with the heavier traffic wearing out 
their horses more quickly than the southerly lines, 
whose traffic is mainly in parcels. The Great 
Western average is five years ; the Midland, over 
a stud of 1,350, is also five ; but curiously enough, 
the Great Northern’s, with a stud of 1,300, is but 
four. This average is, of course, to a certain 
extent, a matter of policy ; it may suit one company 
to cast its horses earlier than another in order 
to sell them better, and this consideration renders 
any comparison of company with company of little 
value. There is interest in it, notwithstanding, 
particularly in this case, for the Great Northern 
endeavours to work its trotting horses only four 
days a week, and its walking horses five, though 
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both kinds are in harness twelve hours a day. 
When the Northern horse is done with, he is sold 
for the country or less hard work, like the Mid- 
land and others. What he then fetches we do 
not know, but the Midlander averages £10, and 
the Brighton cart horse averages 412 6s. The 
Brighton work is light and the horse life is high. 
In its stud of 225 horses the average service is 


just over seven years, and considering the chances 


of accident and disease, and above all things, the 
price obtained at the clearance, the Brighton 
horse seems to be as well looked after as the 
Brighton engine. The South-Eastern does very 
similar work with its stud of 275, but the average 
service is a year less. The South-Western, with 
more of heavier work and just double the stud, 


make short work of the London horse of all sorts 
and conditions. 

If the railway horse could choose its track, it 
would never have anything else than good mac- 
adam, but the London traffic is far too great to 
admit of a macadamised road remaining in condi- 
tion for more than a fortnight, and hence the 
many substitutes. There is an individuality about 
the most mechanical “ machiner,” particularly appa- 
rent in the way he wears his shoes, which, as usual 
with London horses in hard work, have to be 
changed at the rate of one a week, or, to put it more 
clearly, at the rate of a set every four weeks. It is 
rare for two horses, even in a four-horse team, to 
wear out their shoes in the same way or in the 
same order, and with regard to order alone, the 
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makes its horses last for six years and a half—a 
remarkably good average. 

The Great Western does not send its old horses 
to the auctioneer. As many as possible it keeps 
in a veteran stable near its goods yard, and it uses 
them as helps in dragging the vans up the steep 
gradients at the station, which are steeper than any 
the teams meet with on their travels. If a team 
can pull a load out of Paddington it can take it 
anywhere in the streets of London. 

Weather will age a horse more than it will a 
man, Owing to its affecting the work so much ; and 
it will be quite as prejudicial to its health. In dry 
weather almost as many horses slip down as in the 
rain, and quite as many are run into ; but the dry 
weather has nothing to answer for in the way of 
the chafings by the wet harness, and the colds and 
sore throats which lead on to other troubles that 


twenty-four possible permutations of the one set of 
four shoes are all met with in London farriery 
practice. And as some horses will wear out their 
shoes far faster than others, so some will slip and 
some will fall oftener ; and more human than all, 
some horses admirable in every other respect 
will meet with constant ill luck. 

The majority of London railway horses work 
about seventy hours a week ; some, as we have 
seen, work less. The Midland system is to have a 
limit of fourteen hours for any one day’s work, and 
owing to this, a third of its horses are in the 
stables every weekday, including, of course, the 
sick and injured, which, however, form a very 
small proportion of .- stud. The London centre 
is in King’s Road, Pancras, but the head- 
quarters of the lial nt are at Derby, just as 
the headquarters of the provender department are 
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at Wellingborough, from which the mixture of oats, 
maize, beans, hay, and bran, used as food, comes 
up to London. The Midland does all its own 
horse work ; it even, unlike most other lines, horses 
its own omnibuses, but then the railway omnibus, 
like third-class expresses, Pullman cars, and a 
score of other improvements, was of Midland 
introduction, and these bus horses are the best 
and most costly in the world. But although the 
Midland scorns to be contracted for, it does not 
object to supply horse power on contract, and, as a 
matter of fact, ninety-six of its stud are at work on 
hire delivering Bass’s beer to the publicans of 
London. 

Its work is more decentralised than that of 
other companies. It has over two hundred 
horses in King’s Road, at St. Pancras station 
there are four hundred, and some it has at 
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expected to take away all the stuff that can be 
stacked upon it, quite irrespective of that stuff’s 
specific gravity. There are some people who 
would pile on bag after bag of iron bolts as if they 
were pockets of hops; there is no mercy in the 
London collecting trade ; “take the lot” is the 
motto, and if a company’s van once moves off 
without taking all the goods as requested, the 
remainder will invariably be given to another 
company, who will get the chance of “taking the 
lot” next time, and for as long afterwards as their 
driver is wise enough to stay at the warehouse 
door till he has loaded up all remainders. Here 
then it is that the judicious driver has kis chance, 
and the boy is to the front. Off goes the boy to 
the depét for help, and if the loading is over 
before he comes back, and the police interfere, 
the bystander will see the heavily laden van 
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Poplar and some at Kentish town, and some for 
the city at Whitecross Street ; and in only one 
place are the horses on two floors, so that its 
stables cover a good deal of ground. Every sick 
horse goes to King’s Road, and is there changed 
for a sound one, in order that the branch studs 
may always be in full efficiency. If an accident 
happens in the streets, the boy—that wonderful 
boy, whose lifting feats are often so painfully 
startling—goes off in a cab to the nearest depot 
and brings the relief. And at that depot he fre- 
quently appears under other circumstances de- 
lightfully significant in these days of competition. 
The less a man knows of a horse the greater is 
his idea of its powers. If the stableman knows 
more than the driver on this subject, much greater 
is the driver’s knowledge than that of the customer 
from whom he collects his goods. If a railway 
van is sent for, it is rare indeed that it is not 


dragged off to linger in the nearest bye-street until 
the arrival of the expected relief. 

The average in the railway service is one man to 
every three horses; but this includes the driver 
and the boy, who do not properly belong to the 
horse department, and have nothing to do with 


the horse except when it is in harness. In the 
Great Western service the driver is as much as 
possible given the same horses day after day, but 
this practice is not general with the Midland men, 
owing to the way in which the working hours are 
arranged, and it is only the twenty big waggoners 
which are associated with particular drivers. 

The Midland own more horses than any railway 
Company in London. The stud of the North 
Western is curiously small; but then the North 
Western does nearly half its work through its 
agents. Of its 650 horses three hundred and more 
are under Broad Street Station, where they form 
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not the least of the nightly attractions of that busy 
goods depét. The mention of the North Western 
agents—who are Messrs. Pickford & Co.—naturally 
leads us on to the carriers, generally so-called, who 
are still indispensable as railway feeders and dis- 
tributors, and in what we may call the retail 
deliveries between the different parts of the metro- 
olis. 

Pickfords do an enormous business, and have a 
stud of some 4,000 horses, of which about two out 
of ten pass through their stables ina year. The firm 
has a long pedigree, and dates back to the days of 
their old team waggons, the driver of which did not 
ride on the vehicle, but on a handy cob, from whose 
hack he worked the string of horses by means of a 
long whip. One of the first of these drivers was 
the founder of the oldest firm of shipping carriers 
in London, John Smither & Co. ; and this reminds 
us that just as the goods-yards have their feeders 
and distributors, so have the wharves and docks. 
Some of these shipping horses are as good as those 
in the railway service, but as a rule they are of 
poorer quality. Some are doing their twenty-five 
miles a day, and in one stud there is a horse that 
is twenty-five years old, but their average London 
life is six years ; and they are bought at six, when 
they can be got at a profitable price. All of them 


are English, for in this as in all other trades where 
hard work has to be done, it is the old story of no 
foreigners need apply. 

Beyond the shipping firms there are what may 
be called general carmen and cartage agents, who 
have a very miscellaneous connection ; and, in 


addition to this internal traffic, a certain amount of 
long-distance carrying is still done between London 
and a few towns and villages in the home counties 
by the men who start from the Old Bailey, the One 
Swan, the Borough Spur, the Aldgate Saracen’s 
Head, and Spitalfields ; but these have only about 
250 horses amongst them, worth say £25 apiece, 
which can very well be thrown 1n under the same 
heading as those of the larger firms, althongh they 
will not improve our average. 

And over and above all these are the few firms 
whose names as carriers are household words. The 
iargest of these is Carter Paterson’s, who have a 
stud of 2,000 stabled at their twenty London 
depdts, the headquarters being in the Goswell Road. 
The system on which these carrying companies 
work is practically that of the railways. The parcels 
are collected from the senders on information 
received at the numerous order stations, which 
the public know by the show-boards. From the 
houses and shops of the consignors the parcels are 
taken as a rule by one-horse vans to the nearest 
depét, where they are transhipped into vans drawn 
by pairs or teams, and find their way across 
London to the depdét nearest the address of the 
consignee, from which depdt they are sent out to 
their destination in the local single-horse vans. 

The headquarters of Carter Paterson’s network 
of traffic is like a railway goods-yard, with the 
usual “ banks,” as the platforms are called, with 
their topographical divisions, their truckloads of 
cans, and barrels, and boxes, and packages, and 
baths, and perambulators, meandering among other 
piles of similar miscellaneous character as they are 
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scattered out from one van and gathered from all 
points for another ; the same sort.ag, and checking, 
and sheets—only it is all sheets in this business— 
in short, the same surroundings, and belongings, 
and proceedings, except that there are no trucks, 
and that the goods are somewhat lighter, as we 
have already noted together in our “ Everyday Life 
on the Railroad.” ! 

The stables are in three floors, one over the 
other, clean and roomy, each horse by himself, 
the fixed travis here taking the place of the now 
more customary bale, so that there is not that close 
line of backs and tails characteristic of the modern 
working stable. The horses are generally of a 
lighter type than the railway horse, as befits the 
lighter trade, and they are worked on a different 
system. Sunday is the rest day, and the horse 
does nine trips a week ; one day he has two trips, 
the next day he has one, the next he has two, the 
next one, and so on—three trips every two days. 
The length of the trip depends very much on the 
season, and during the fever heat of Christmas 
time the carrier’s horse has quite as much work to 
do as he can manage. 

Then it is that the parcels companies rejoice at 
the limits of the Parcel Post. The fact of the 
Post Office not collecting and their refusing every- 
thing over eleven pounds of course keeps these busy 
all the year round ; but at Christmas they get the 
full benefit of the six-foot limits of “length and 
girth combined.” ‘To them falls the crowd of im- 
measurables ; and looking at the queer shapes they 
carry, we can easily understand why it is that the 
senders have given up length and girth measure- 
ment in despair. The parcels trade is then 
enormous, but so well is it organised that out of 
the millions of packages of all shapes, weights, and 
sizes carried by Carter Paterson in a year, only 
one in 10,000 goes wrong. 

This small proportion means, however, a large 
accumulation, and the lost property department at 
Goswell Road is instructive not only as regards the 
peculiar sort of address and packing people think 
sufficient, but as regards the very varied character 
of a London carrying business. The staple of the 
trade seems to be servants’ boxes—the shillings 
collected from the nomadic domestic must amount 
to thousands of pounds in the course of the year— 
but one is hardly prepared for the cases of eggs 
‘refused delivery,” probably on account of the too 
obviously advanced “shop ’un” quality of their 
contents, the iron bedsteads gone astray, the baths, 
garden tools, bundles of bedding, washstands, dog- 
kennels, iron bars, bicycles, perambulators, chairs, 
china, fruit, and boots and shoes which here find 
themselves together awaiting an owner. 

The load of the carrier’s horse is thus cumbrous 
rather than weighty ; the vehicles range from the 
box furniture van to the parcels cart, and it is not 
often that the ton and a half which is the maxi- 
mum an ordinary horse should have to draw on 
London streets is exceeded. 

Pickfords, who do heavier work in connection 
with the North Western, and the other firms, who 
have a good deal of railway agency, have heavier 

1 See Everyday Life on the Railroad, in ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
for December 1890, 
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horses to suit the trade. One of the noticeable 
things on Thanksgiving Day in 1872 was the ease 
with which the Speaker’s coach, usually drawn by 
six horses, was hauled along by a pair of Pickford’s 
Clydesdales, engaged for that occasion only, 


DELIVERY VANS IN FLEET STREET, 


behind whom it seemed to be as light as an empty 
dray. The Parcels Delivery Company are at the other 
en of the scale, and average a much lighter build 
of animal; in fact, the carrier’s horse is of all 


varieties, down to the Old Bailey screw, and we may 

as well say beyond, for London has worse horses 

in a carrier’s cart than those that start from the 

King of Denmark and the Lamb, and occasionally 

a really good specimen will be seen among the 
waggons and tilt carts that still 
rendezvous at London’s old Place 
de la Gréve. 

Some of them are evidently of 
an advanced age, but then it is not 
every carrier’s horse that has made 
its first appearance in London in 
that character. The more hours 
they rest the longer they last, and 
the more they fetch when “cast” ; 
but in a good many instances the 
casting is the final one to that 
dark bourne whence no horse 
returns except as “meat.” These, 
however, are the great minority ; 
the majority having yet another, 
and perhaps another, experience 
before they face the slaughter- 
man. Some last a few months ; of 
others there are very extraordinary 
stories, but we refrain ; and even 
including the patriarchs, we should 
not have an average of much more 
than five years of London hard 
labour. 

There are about 19,000 of them 
in all, and these are of all grades, 
from the excellent to the indif- 
ferent—the latter, as in the case of 
the cab horses, being the exception 
and not the rule. The price paid 
for the lot when they first entered 
the carrying business must have 
been very close on £900,000, and 
supposing each horse costs twelve 
shillings a week to feed—which 
he does at the least—it must take 
about £600,000 a year to kcep 
them going, independently of what 
it may cost to attend to them, to 
drive them, and to house them. 

Including the railways, we have 
thus in our metropolitan carrying 
trade some 25,000 horses, worth 
41,260,000 and costing £800,000 
a year forfood alone. And adding 

these to the omnibus horses, tram horses, and cab 
horses already dealt with, we have found in London 
an equine herd of 72,000. And we have thousands 
more to follow. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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IRST of all, let me at once confess I am not a 
great skater, and I have no seventy-mile runs 
to record, or marvellous stories of how many 

(or how few) minutes I took over such-and-such a 


mile course. My experiences are all very small, 
and just such as any chance reader of “ The Leisure 
Hour ” would be likely to have. One thing, how- 
ever, does make the trip I have to tell about notable, 
and that is—it was taken during the marvellous 
winter of 1890-91. The abiding, worrying thought 
when going a-skating of most average mortals—if 
they are anyhow out of their teens—takes shape in 
the cautious words, “Is it safe?” In last winter 
all care could be thrown to the winds. Why, they 
drove a coach-and-four on the Thames! It was safe 
everywhere, and in Holland it was doubly safe. 

I was fortunate in having pleasant companion- 
ship in crossing from Harwich to Rotterdam, and 
again in returning; but a part of the time in 
Holland I was absolutely alone, and in a place 
where not a soul spoke English. Till that time I 
had always thought what a nice fellow and pleasant 
companion I was ; then I thought I had never met 
a greater bore, or a man whose mind was such a 
desert drear. 

But we must forego these moralisings and start 
on our trip. I have now been four winters to 
Holland, and each time perversely, in spite of warn- 
ing, gone the wrong route. The best is by Queen- 


borough and Flushing—less sea, and one is fit the 
same day of crossing to put on skates and doa 
mild run. As Ihave said, we landed at Rotterdam. 
All the way up the Maas the river was full of great 
blocks and floes of drifting ice —some so large that 
the steamer thought precaution was best, and eased 
out of their way; and then, when it thought it was 
safe, it would go smack into the middle of the 
pack ; and the grinding of the ice against her iron 
sides made noise enough in the ears of those who 
were still below in their berths to cause disagreeabk 
thoughts of holes being knocked in the ship’s sid« 

We were told, however, the noise was out of al 
proportion to the danger, and we finally arrived 
without mishap. On board we had two youn 

Dutch gentlemen, who were being educated ii 
England, and they were kindness itself in gettin; 
our tickets, settling with porters, and performing 
all those little courtesies that make a journey 
pleasant instead of painful. Whenever and wher- 
ever I have been in Holland I have always found 
the greatest politeness and even profuse hospitality 
from the middle classes; but it ends there. The 
man of the people may not always mean it, but he 
is nevertheless very rude frequently ; always grumpy, 
or diffident, or what you will, he can be at times 
downright insulting. Here I do not so much wish 
to point out the townsman as Ido the country- 
man. I have had now pretty fair experience in my 
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sketching rambles of very various people, and I 
certainly should place a low-class Dutchman very 
low indeed. 

We first put on our skates—ordinary running 
skates—in the park at Rotterdam. It was rather 
a ticklish moment that, standing up and starting off 
before an interested crowd of Dutchmen. I am 
not a professional, as I have before said, and at no 
time am I quite as strong on my legs as James 
Smart or Mr. Charles Tebbutt; but when, in addi- 
tion to my ordinary small powers, I found I had 
not recovered from the sea-voyage, and that my 
legs were very shaky, and my knees showed a 
loving disposition to knock and rub noses, I fairly 
wished that ice would open and swallow me up 
out of the gaze of those horrid searching eyes. 
The mob jeered as I scratched along in very lame- 
duck fashion ; little boys on big skates tied on with 
worsted swept in front of me and looked impu- 
dently up in my face and “ boohed” and “ yaahed ;” 
and wherever I went I was followed and mobbed 
like some poor modest owl by impudent sparrows. 
This, however, soon came to an end, and when 
once I could feel my legs I began to grasp what 
lovely ice I was on, and to appreciate how much 
harder it was than the ice we have at home. Joy 
returned, and I managed to free myself of the feel- 
ing that I was a sort of doddering old idiot, who 
ought to be in a bath-chair rather than on skates. 

“What bird was that ?” I asked myself, as a great 
shadow swept across my course. A hooded crow, 
and another, and another ; and soon I found out 
that hoodie is indeed a common bird here—the 
opposite, too, in his habits with us ; for in England 
he is the shyest and most cunning of birds, difficult 
to approach even in those districts he frequents ; 
but here he is a sociable bird, living in the towns, 
hopping about on the ice before the skater, and 
stalking placidly on the frozen roadways right under 
the noses of the sleigh-horses who race by with 
jingling bells. I went to the Zoological Gardens, 
and though much of it was shut up or under 
matting, owing to the severe weather, I saw enough 
to show it is a considerable rival to our own well- 
kept gardens. The Zoological Society of London 
have lately had a large aviary built for the herons 
and gulls on the lines of the one here, but this one 
appears bigger to me; and I noticed many nests, 
and was told that they rear so many of the common 
sorts of herons and gulls that they let some each 
year escape; and I myself saw some of these 
liberated captive-born birds sitting on the top of 
the aviary, very literally coveting again the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, for inside the netting was food in 
plenty and outside there was none. No one ever 
stays long at Rotterdam ; it is the fashion to abuse 
it and generally run it down. As a matter of fact, 
there is plenty of interest in it, and it would repay 
going through quietly. 

Amsterdam was to be our centre ; so we took 
train and enjoyed the feeling of travelling quickly 
without having our internal machinery all thrown 
out of gear, as it had been travelling across that 
horrid strip of sea. My friends were going to the 
Amstel Hotel, so I went too. There they made 
us very comfortable ; but I wished several times 
they would push it a little nearer the centre of the 


town. Especially I wished it after I had been to 
dine with a hospitable Dutchman, who lived some 
way out, and from whose house I returned by train 
—not reaching Amsterdam till one o’clock in the 
morning ; no cab at the station, and I had to walk. 
I thought I knew a short cut, but found, to my 
dismay, that the short cut led me clean wrong, and 
I had to retrace my steps all the way back and 
start afresh. The midnight cat of Amsterdam 
sings just like his London brethren, and it made 
me feel a little more at home as I tramped the 
otherwise deadly silent streets and at last arrived 
at the Amstel, where a glimmering light in the hall 
showed me some one was about, and a sleepy porter 
at last unbolted the door. But I resolved from 
that hour I would never again stay at the Amstel 
unless they moved it nearer the central station. I 
have often been told that travelling is “so cheap, 
you know, in Holland ;” as a matter of fact, in the 
big towns it’s exactly the same as everywhere else 
—if anything, a little dearer. Right away in the 
country you may here and there drop on some quict 
old-time inn where they have not learnt all the 
modern tricks of hotel extortion. But it is no good 
thinking that a trip to Holland can be done cheaper 
than a trip to any other part of the continent. I 
am speaking now from the ordinary standpoint of 
a man who is not a Dutch scholar, and, therefore, 
is compelled to go to only such places where there 
will be a reasonable chance of his being understood 
when he uses his mother tongue. I have no doubt, 
from the experience I have had from my several 
trips, that, if one could speak Dutch well, one 
might perhaps travel and live well on very little. 
There were races going on when we arrived 
there, but we did not go to see them, as hanging 
about on an exposed stand, freezingly cold your- 
self, whilst you watch others skate, cannot be said 
to be the most pleasant occupation. So we (two 
Englishmen, one my senior and one my junior, and 
myself) went round to see a gentleman whom I 
had an introduction to, and he in the kindest 
manner gave us all sorts of information as to where 
we should find the best runs, and ended by putting 
us under the guidance of a young friend of his, 
who spoke English, and who in next to no time 
ran home, changed his business clothes for a very 
workmanlike skating costume, and led us off to 
the Y, which is just behind the central station. 
We had decided that we should above everything 
like to skate on the Zuider Zee, and our excursion 
was to end at the Isle of Marken ; and, had we not 
had our kindly guide, I don’t think we should 
ever have got there ; for, although we had a good 
map, all the country being covered with snow, it 
was practically impossible to tell land from water, 
excepting always where runs were kept swept on 
the ice. Once or twice we thought we were on 
land when we were really on ice, so substantial 
was the feel, and so beaten down was the snow ; 
and even our guide himself, a Dutchman born, was 
continually having long confabs with the different 
people we met. This was, I know, very much on 
our behalf, as he knew the way, but he wanted 
always to get us the best way and show us the best 
ice. And well he performed his task. All Dutch 
skates are tied on either with leather thongs or 
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laces, or with list-string, and the quickness with 
which they put their skates on is really amazing. 
I own to hate putting my own skates on, but in 
Holland you have to; for, though there are men 
and chairs, not one in a hundred knows how to 
screw and strap them on properly, and you have 
to do it yourself. I was the slowest of the three in 
getting mine on always, and I felt very purple and 
breathless after it ; but, at last, all is ready and we 
are Off. Ina very few minutes it was patent that 
our new friend was an excellent skater, strong and 
fast, and he must have suffered much at having to 
go so slowly, when doubtless he was longing to 
tear away ; but he was far too much of a gentleman 
to show the least sign of this, and reined himself 
in to suit our modest capacities. 
Nearly every Dutchman can skate 
faster than we could, and, when 
they choose, can go by you with 
the most ridiculous ease. Still, we 
found that even they think we are 
pretty good at keeping up a fair 
paee for long distances. 

The first town we had to steer for 
was Monnickendam, and we had a 
really glorious run of some ro to 12 
miles right into the town ; then we 
were told we must off skates and 
walk about a quarter of a mile. 
Knowing my slowness in adjusting 
my skates, I preferred to keep them 
on, and walked through the little 
town on them—a very foolish pro- 
ceeding, as it spoilt my blades and 
made my instep very sore; but of 
this more hereafter. Where we 
joined the ice again there were col- 
lected a lot of ice yachts, and, as 
we had heard so much of these 
curious craft, we called another halt 
and made an inspection and draw- 
ing. They were not at all like the 
yachts that may be seen pictured 
in the American magazines. They 
were thoroughly Dutch — broad, 
comfortable, regular boats with seats 
—cushions even—high sides, and, 
of course, painted spick and span. 
(What a country Holland is for 
paint, to be sure! They paint 
everything —gates, houses, and even 
trees—and such colours,villainous greens and blues, 
in close juxtaposition with vermilion and lemon 
yellow.) The American craft are made all light- 
ness and strength, and in no sort of way are they 


like boats. T A cross of about this shape roughly 


gives their ground plan. We wanted very much to 
have a sail, as we found they were on hire ; but 
there was no wind, and it was useless to think of it. 
From this point we were on the waters of the Zuider 
Zee, and as we headed straight for the Isle of 
Marken we felt all exhilaration. The great, wide, 
open expanse of ice literally running right round one 
as far as the eye could reach, with the distant hazy 
isle growing out of the horizon, was simply lovely. 
We soon, however, had our ecstasy put under check, 


for we met two men, who turned out to be fellow- 
countrymen, who reported that it was useless going 
on, as in about a mile the swept run ended, and 
the snow had been blown right over everything, and 
made progress impossible. They were going back, 
and we had a solemn council. There was the 
goal within sight, the promised land : how disap- 
pointing to have to give up all our cherished plans ! 
and we finally concluded to do the more British 
thing and face the foe. Reaching the snowed-up 
point, my friends took their skates off, but I still 
foolishly would not; and so we in single file 
tramped over the snow for a mile or more, when, 
to our joy, we saw open spaces enough to justify 
hopes of skating, and very shortly we were all well 


ate \ 
ha 
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MARKEN MAIDENS. 


under way, and ran straight up to the landing- 
place of Marken. We were told beforehand of 
the marvels of Marken fashions, but we were quite 
unprepared for the preposterous costumes we came 
across at every step. Asked to form any shapes 
to give grotesqueness, I do not think any Drury 
Lane costumier could design anything more absurd 
than the regulation costume of the men of Marken. 
It’s baggy where it might well be fitting close, and 
tight and squeezing where more ordinary mortals 
would make it fit easy. If they don’t wear high 
hats—and some, as in my sketch, did—they wear 
head coverings of cloth or silk of as high a sort as 
they can build; but the one absorbing subject of 
contemplation to us was their wondrous panta- 
loons. ‘ How is it done ?” each asked of the other. 
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“What’s inside? What makes them so stiff, and 
keep stiff even when they walk orrun?” I suggested 
they were starched ; another said they must have a 
whalebone frame underneath. Our Dutch friend 
could offer no further explanation than that they 
wore many clothes one on top of another ; indeed, 
were in that particular part of their persons simply 
living clothes-baskets. 

They on their side seemed to consider we were 
all awful frights, and laughed most immoderately— 
worst of all at me. Men giggled, and girls fairly 
turned their heads away and screamed. I got 
quite hot and nervous, and had to get the assur- 
ance of one of our party that there was nothing 
wrong. They rolled about and roared; and at 
last one old man, who had been rather polite in 
showing us about, with a kindly grave face looked 
at me slowly up and down, and his face began to 
melt into a big grin, and then he too broke out 
into most annoying mirth. 

“Whatever can be the matter?” thought I, 
and my only conclusion was that I must resemble 
their own peculiar Guy Fawkes, whoever he may be. 
It was very vexing, as I wanted to sketch some of 
the girls’ costumes, and it was altogether out of the 
question ; for the moment I looked at any one and 
opened my sketch book, she at once exploded, 
pointing the finger of scorn at me, and a whole 
chorus of “yah, ah, hahs!” made me shut my 
book and beat a retreat into the inn parlour, 
where we had a capital little lunch—I still with 
my skates on. 

The whole place certainly is most picturesque— 
quaint, high, red-tiled roofs on black wooden houses 
of every size and shape—many leaning this way 
and that, showing their foundations certainly are 
not founded on a rock. The air seemed full of 
Boughton’s pictures. At every turn we said, “ Why, 
this is just like Boughton ;” but we could not recall 
that we had ever seen-him picture the awful garb 
of the men. 

By the time we were ready to start home the 
afternoon was drawing in, and we had a magnificent 
panorama of changing sunset colour right over,the 
Zuider Zee. The snow itself was no longer white, 
but a warm cosy colour, and the patches of clear 
ice took the golden reflections of the sky above 
delicate greys and greens too ran through the ice, 
and the shadows of the snowdrifts were pure 
cobalt and pinkish purple. Really, it was like 
fairyland—all colour. Marken at the back, we on 
a great clear field of open ice, land looming out 
only at one point on the horizon. For that point we 
made, and without any stoppages of any sort we 
laid ourselves out for a steady run. 

I had for some time been feeling rather uncom- 
fortable in the instep of my right foot, and now I 
found the left also was chafed and sore, all because 
I had been foolhardy enough to do so much 
walking on my skates, in all between two and three 
miies. Walking on skates I found, then, does not 
pay ; the time you may save in not having to take 
off and put on is more than lost, later on, by the 
strained condition your feet get into ; further, though 
my blades did not suffer as much as I was fore- 
warned they would, still they were certainly not 
improved. It was getting dark by this time ; the 


sun had gone down ; still we kept on, I the last of 
the four, and feeling awfully done, every stroke 
giving me a really nasty twinge ; but it was no good 
saying a word, the punishment I felt I had earned. 
I had two bad falls, owing to not seeing cracks, and 
was heartily glad when twinkling gas-lamps showed 
we were nearing Amsterdam. Needless to add, after 
a long day, having done between twenty-five and 
thirty miles, one sleeps like a top ; the trouble was to 
keep awake. Oh, those terrible, tedious fad/e a’hét 
dinners! How they dragged along, course after 
course—so many dishes that one didn’t want, and 
so few of the sort one did! After a few days I 
decided that I would start for Alkmar, and, as my 
friends could not well leave Amsterdam, I went 
alone. Arrived at Alkmar, I found I had my work 
cut out for me ; for the hotel I was directed to was 
of a primitive sort, the landlord did not speak 
English, no waiters glib of tongue, not a soul about 
the house who could translate for me, and it took 
me quite half an hour to explain I was dying of 
hunger and must have soup. I found I was the 
only person staying in the house. Whether this 
was usual or not I don’t know, and it certainly was 
rather a dismal look-out after the cheerful society 
I had left behind me that morning. Then it 
was I discovered, as I have already told, what a 
fraud I was as a companion. Not a book in the 
place, not a paper! However, I soon got accli- 
matised, and learnt to relish the stillness and the 
solitary meals—not quite solitary, for the landlord 
was his own waiter, and he paced up and down the 
end of the room, keeping an eye on me to see I 
ate enough. Every now and then he came close 
up to my end to watch me better, and then I had 
to make great appearances of revelling in the viands, 
for he was so interested and kindly I bad no heart 
to show him that I thought the bulk of his food 
was of about the sort to put in the swill-tub, and 
it was only by grasping my nose tight, and holding 
it so, that I could swallow certain of his mixtures. 
One evening he came up to me and mysteriously 
put before me a great paper form, which I dis- 
covered he wanted me to fill up. I thought at first 
it was for some local charity—a subscription list 
—and I demurred. “No, no,” I said, “take x 
away ;” but he would not have it so. I grasped 
from him that the police would carry me off if 
I didn’t sign it, and I at last mastered that it 
was a customary declaration that all inns have to 
make from time to time of those staying at their 
houses. I filled it in as best I could, but fear I put 
the answers into all sorts of wrong places ; for I had 
to put myage—so he said—and how long I had been 
there, and why I was there, and where I came 
from, and what was my trade, etc., and I dabbed 
these bits of information down simply anywhere 
wherever there seemed to be room ; so it is quite 
possible that it read I had been there thirty-five 
years, and that my age was ten days, and that my 
country was an artist, and that I had come there 
to be in England, and similar nonsense ; but, any- 
how, I heard no more of it, although I did notice 
that the police looked at me rather suspiciously. 
Breakfast was the most satisfactory meal : a neat 
little table linen, spotlessly clean ; a tray with a 
quaint little metal box, which I found held the 
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requisite dose of tea for my own consumption ; 
a great brass pail full of lighted charcoal, with a 
snug copper kettle hissing away most sociably, was 
placed on the floor alongside my chair. Then there 
was some sort of fish, boned and rolled, anda dish 
of bits of meat floating about in syrup and plums. 
Fortified thus, I felt ready for anything, and had 
some grand skating. All about the ice here, just 
as round the larger towns of Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, were sweepers at regular intervals, cap 
in hand, ready for the little copper coin (five for a 
penny), and never failing to give you back the 
regulation “dankvmijheer.” It is really owing to 
this prevalent custom throughout the country that 
making such trips as I am describing is possible, 
and it is a duty incumbent on every visitor to 
always have a pocketful of these little coins ready. 
The toll is a small one, and, though not decreed by 
law, should be as honoured as if it were ; for it is 
only where sweepers are properly encouraged that 
pleasant skating can be had. Whenever I found I 
was running short, I always pulled up at some 
wayside booth and got change. At these booths 
you get hot milk or cocoa, and little cakes which 
look like gingerbread, but which have no taste at 
all beyond a faint suspicion of having rubbed against 
a spice box when they were young (all the samples 
I came across were antiques, and 
somewhat soft and flabby). Sitting on 
benches, you usually found some two 
or three old men keeping the fur-capped 
proprietor company, for they pitch their 
tents in most lonely spots—sometimes 
nota house within sight—and yet there 
will be the little canvas shelter, with 
a small flag floating above it, and you 
may be certain of finding a red-hot 
stove and boiling kettle. The whole 
company look at one curiously, and 
start by asking you some question in 
double Dutch. You shake your head. | 
Then they continue their staring and 
look at your skates, and one or another 
is sure to say “ Engleesh,” at which they 
all nod and shrug their shoulders, and 
give you a pitying smile. Sometimes 
they flavour the hot milk with aniseed, 
sometimes with other unknown ingre- 
dients, which give it a peculiar abiding 
taste ; but, anyhow, it was always hot, 
and I enjoyed it, as one only can enjoy 
things when out in the keen open air 
and after hard exercise. 

I made a run to Hoorn from Alk- 
mar; but there was a decided thaw 
on that day, and, before I had gone far, 
the water was perceptibly on the ice ; 
but I went on and reached my destina- 
tion fairly easity. The last part of the 
track was through a dreary flat—not a 
bush, nothing in shape of building or even wind- 
mill. Here, for some two or three miles, I skated 
over the dead bodies of fish, who lay stomach 
upwards, killed from lack of air. Nearly every- 
where there are houses from time to time by the 
waterside, and holes are made, which are the fishes’ 
salvation. They crowd there for the life-giving 


air. The people do not make these holes in the ice 
for the benefit of the fish, but for their own use ; 
for from them they get their water for all domestic 
purposes ; but they are so well known as being 
haunted by the fish that often you will see a patient 
Dutchman sitting angling, and catching, too, good 
baskets of fish. As there were no houses, however, 
here, there were no holes, and thousands of fish 
must have been killed. Here I saw hungry crows 
looking down through the ice at all this food with 
longing eyes, and two or three times I disturbed 
hard-working birds who were trying to pick and hack 
through the ice with their bills. As it was certainly 
a foot thick, I fear they never succeeded in gaining 
their prize ; but I was astounded at the big holes 
they did make. 

As is so often the case in skating, you do not 
notice that there is any wind at all when you 
are going in one direction ; but turn back, and you 
find to your astonishment that you are facing quite 
a smart breeze. So it was on this occasion, and 
when I restarted I felt I had my work to do to 
get home. My way through the desolate bit of 
country I have described was very exposed, and 
I felt the full force of the wind most uncomfort- 
ably. No one who has not experienced it would 
believe the difference it makes (a bicyclist knows 
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it well) whether the wind is with you or against 
ou. 

' The wind, too, seemed to be bringing the water 

along with it, and I soon was fairly ploughing 
through the water. My feet felt quite dry, however, 
and I was congratulating myself I was making way 
better than I could have expected, when suddenly 
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it dawned on me I was not on the same run I had 
come ; and, sure enough, I had somehow or other 
gone wrong—where, I never could find out. To 
avoid the wind I had been skating very low, with 
my head down to the ice, and I can only suppose 
that, without noticing it, I took a wrong turning, or 
kept straight on when I ought to have turned off. 
To make all worse, it now began to get very misty 
and foggy, and down came the rain. I was about 
to retrace my steps when I saw a man approaching 
me, gesticulating, arms in the air ; and when he got 
up to me I managed to grasp that he wished to tell 
me the water was coming. (I presume, as I saw 
windmills at work, that the authorities had settled 
the frost was at an end, and that now they were 


THE OLD MAN OF MARKEN. 


pumping the water on to the ice to break it down, 
and so hasten the thaw and reopen the waterways, 
which had been so disastrously long frozen up.) 
“* Vater, vater !” he kept on repeating, and urged me 
toturn back. Then I asked him if that way led to 
Alkmar. “Yes.” “Then that’s my way, water or no.” 
He fairly caught hold of my arm to stop me ; but 
it was getting so late and dark that I sawI must 
make a push for it ; so I left him standing aghast 
and started off. Very soon the “swish, swish” of 
water came right over the toecap of my boot ; then 
higher ; then J felt my boots were full. I could see 
by the ripples that the tide was coming down against 
me, and I felt very done : not a house in sight, not 
a soul to be seen. On I went, taking as long, slow 
strokes as I could. Sometimes I got my blade 
into a crack, which, being covered by the water, I 


could not see to avoid, and it struck me, if I should 
have a spill, I should be literally wet to the skin. 
Comfortable, this! At last I saw a man on the 
bank ahead of me, and hope came. “ Alkmar?” 
“Ja!” Good, hope returned ; then a few cottages; 
and it was just here that happened the last straw 
that clinched the conviction in my mind that the 
low-class Dutchman is very low ; for some three or 
four loutish men, seeing me, shouted Dutch Billings- 
gate, and, not satisfied with that, threw some great 
lumps of ice straightat me. I was powerless to do 
anything, as, if I had attempted running up the 
bank to give them what they deserved, I, having my 
skates on, should have ludicrously failed : so, swal- 
lowing my rage, I went on. About a mile further I 
was done, and I had to give it up. Feeling certain 
1 could not now be far from home, I determined 
to walk the rest of the way ; so I got to the bank, 
took off my skates, and, with the water squeezing 
out of my boots at every step, set off at a sharp 
trot, and soon in the distance I could see lights 
here and there—a town, anyhow, I thought—and 
it turned out to be my goal. I met, coming out of 
the town, the very funniest little couple in a cart, 
about the size of an ordinary child’s mail-cart. It 
was drawn by two dogs, and came along at a great 
pace. Both occupants, a man and a woman, were 
wrapped in macintoshes, and the shining wet on 
them as they sat with their knees crowded up to 
their noses made them look like some quaint marine 
creatures. I could not have been more wet had I 
fallen ; for, when I reached the inn, I found I had not 
a dry ragon me. Fortunately, I had a complete 
change with me—and I would strongly insist on the 
importance of every one who takes skating trips 
abroad always having an entire change, for you never 
know what will happen—and presently, when I had 
got into comfortable slippers and sat down to my 
well-earned meal, quite forgot the little troubles, and 
only revelled in the solid comforts of my cosy 
quarters. This was a sample of what one must 
expect in a skating trip. Thaws happen just as 
frequently in Holland as in England ; indeed, on 
each of my four trips I have been struck with the 
many points of similarity that Dutch weather has 
with our own. This is owing, no doubt, to both 
countries having so great a seaboard. But let me 
give an account of another day’s skate where there 
was not a single thorn of any sort. 

We determined rather late one day to skate from 
Amsterdam to the Hague. What settled us was 
finding that there was a good wind rising, which 
would be at our back nearly all the way, and, walk- 
ing past the central station westwards, we soon 
were on the canal that, practically without a single 
stoppage, runs straight into Haarlem. On this 
stretch the wind was only three-quarters behind us, 
yet we went along at a great pace (it was on this 
same run that, some years before, when I was one of 
a party with the late Mr. Neville Goodman and Mr. 
Tebbutt, that phenomenal time was made entirely 
by reason of the wind being dead behind us), and 
we did the ten or eleven miles without the least 
feeling that we had been for more than a mere stroll. 
But it was really distressing to meet skaters in long 
strings, one behind another, toiling along, with 
heads bent down, fairly fighting every inch of the 
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way, whilst] we were rushing by them with such 
comparativ¢ ease. They, too, felt the cold more 
than we dil going with the wind, and men and 
women were piteously holding their ears with their 
gloved hands to shelter them from the biting cold. 
The ice was good right into the town, and we 
skated undér the bridge on which stands a magni- 
ficent old red-brick gateway with drawbridge. It 
was so peculiarly picturesque that we longed to 
sketch it. ‘Crowds of picturesquely dressed men 
and women were passing in and out ; women, with 
white caps and red faces, with big baskets on arms 
or heads ; dogs harnessed to little carts were pull- 
ing their burdens along bravely ; men in blouses, 
leaning over the bridge, made merry at our expense 
as we just stopped long enough to note it all—and 
then on again. We were soon outside the town, 
and rather glad—as, whenever your road runs 
through a town, you always have the ice broken 
and crackef, and, worse, covered with grit and 
dirt, which clings to your skate and trips you up in 
a way which, when once experienced, makes you 
ever after dread that kind of fall almost more than 
any. Our course now was more southerly, and we 
had the wind, which had grown almost to a gale, 
dead at our backs. What a pace we went at from 
this stage! We literally tore along, far too quickly 
to see anything properly. We hardly met a single 
person right into Leyden ; so utterly futile would 
skating against such a wind have been, that all for- 
bore. Occasionally some Dutchman would rattle 


by us as we slewed up a bit simply to get our 
breath ; but, for the most part, we had the whole 


twelve miles or more all to ourselves. The wind 
carried with it fine powdered snow, which en- 
veloped us in a sort of thick cloud. Still the wind 
increased in force, till we found we went along even 
faster than we wanted, without taking a stroke at 
all. About this point the whole canal was, I found, 
swept clean, and we had not to keep to the regula- 
tion path. Small bits of reeds or broken bits of ice 
frozen on had to be avoided as best we could. As 
we were travelling so fast, there was not much time 
to put down the helm. At one stage I tried to 
stop myself, and really could not. The canal was not 
wide enough to take a big tack, and so come up in 
the wind, and we were going so awfully fast that, 
had I attempted to turn sharp, I should have been 
blown head over heels on to the bank. Fortunately, 
there were miles of clear ice in front ; so away we 
tore, and gradually the worst fury of the storm 
abated. Now we came in sight of Leyden, and the 
canal opened into a large lagoon ; and here we had 
the grandest climax of all, for we fairly sported with 
the wind. We sailed into it, we tacked, we ran this 
way and that, never giving a stroke, our legs rigidly 
together. The wind took us here, there, and every- 
where in the most glorious fashion. I had two or 


three spills, because I would rashly experiment in 
steering, and tried running over and between all 
sorts of rough places. One spill I had knocked 
me rather silly for a time, and when I got up I had 
lost sight of my companions ; so I suppose I must 
have lain fora minute or more. When I got up 
I found I had cut my hand and my knee ; so, 
rather sobered, I gave up sailing and pegged away 
in the direction of the town, and caught up my 
friends, who had kindly drawn rein a bit. To- 
gether we skated into Leyden, took off our skates, 
and all agreed without a dissentient that never had 
we had such a magnificent run, and, come what 
might in the future, we probably never should have 
such another. A good steak, coffee, and then a pipe, 
and once again we put on skates for our last bit ot 
the journey to the Hague. About a mile outside 
we were ill-advised enough to follow the guidance 
of a man who pointed us a short cut, and we went 
along thinking it was a lovely short cut; but, from 
being a small canal at first, it gradually became 
smaller and smaller, and, worse, the snow was not 
swept. Still we kept on. It went right through 
some great estate, and on the fields at the side 
we frequently saw hares and partridges ; then it 
ran straight through a picturesque wood, and 
frightened pheasants flew noisily over our heads ; 
then into open country again, where we saw nothing 
but an occasional grey crow. Here we encountered 
little bridges at every three or four hundred yards, 
and we had to get off the ice, as they were too low 
to skate under ; and at last our waterway ran slap 
into a sort of farm-yard, and we had to get off 
once forall. We were, however, now within comfort- 
able walking distance of the Hague, which seemed 
to stand on higher ground than most of the towns, 
and, bustling through the town, we were soon at the 
railway station. 

In conclusion, no one must go to Holland and 
expect to find Arctic weather whilst we are having 
a mild winter; but if, by chance, we get a real 
good bout of frost, you may safely go and be 
certain of getting a thousand-fold more skating 
there than you could here. I should personally 
advise for outfit plenty of flannel underclothing, 
ordinary knickerbocker suit, a pair of “ Standard” 
running skates, Cadman’s “ Go-ahead,” and a com- 
plete change packed away in a medium-sized bag 
that is not too heavy for you to carry yourself. 
(The Great Eastern Railway grant skaters’ tickets 
at reduced prices to dona fide skaters ; and to prove 
this it is necessary to show some tangible proof— 
receipt of membership of the Skating Association, 
for instance.) Thus equipped, with a pleasant 
companion, I can promise that a most enjoyable 
holiday will reward all who take a skating trip in 
Holland. 

c. W. 








A MEDLEY OF OPINION AND CRITICISM. 


‘The Uncon- There has been an elaborate and 
idered Rustic. interesting discussion about Village 
Life. So far as I read it, it seemed to admit one 
important matter. The poorer class of countryman, 
we are told, is insufficiently paid, and has no 
personal interest in the soil that he tills. It would 
be venturesome to gainsay this ; but the hind has 
yet another grievance which is insufficiently venti- 
lated. Nobody any longer does anything to amuse 
him. Pleasure, whether of books or of travel, is 
cheap enough in these days, but it is all too costly 
for the rural labourer at ten, twelve, or fifteen 
shillings a week. He wants amusement outside 
his cottage-door, and he finds it only in the public- 
house. Let it be remembered that he was not 
always so poorly off as this. It has somehow 
come about that whilst, for almost every other 
class of the community, the possibilities of recreation 
—wholesome or otherwise—have increased enor- 
mously during the last quarter of a century, they 
have, for a much longer period than that, been 
steadily diminishing for the agricultural labourer 
and his immediate masters. There is no longer 
any “ Merry England” for those who are settled 
upon the soil. The sports and pastimes that 
sweetened the labour of farm and field are quite 
done with. <A few very old people in rural parts can 
still remember some of the old-time festivals, but 
they are rare and fading memories. But it is very 
sure that the relations between master and men, in 
the wholesome commerce of the fields, would be 
more kindly and more enduring if we—on fixed and 
recurrent holidays—all met under one roof, or in 


meadow or orchard, to celebrate the rural feast. 
These feasts were then as regular as the months ; 
they began in January, and not a month from 
then to December but was sacred to one or more 
of them. Some of them still find place in the 
calendar, but nowhere else.—H. 


Could not the Board Schools and 
the High Schools which profess to do 
so much for general education and 
culture undertake to train the voices of the children 
to that gentle speech which Shakespeare praised. 
One has only to live in a large town to be 
painfully impressed with the strident unmodulated 
pitch of that most delicate and flexible of organs, 
the human voice ; in Cockney London, in rough 
Liverpool, in drawling Edinburgh, how ear-splitting 
and hideous is the common tongue. Listen to two 
people talking in a train, to the boys and girls at 
shrill play in the quieter streets, even, may one say 
it, to your gossips at afternoon tea, and you will no 
longer ascribe the whole misery of tortured nerves 
to the ubiquitous organ and the German band. 
A soft low voice—how potent is its charm, how 
soothing to a brain overworn with the strain of 
life at high pressure. It is not given to every one 
to speak in music, but most people might be taught 
by dint of repeated injunctions, and perhaps by 
judicious whippings in youth, that it is not necessary 
to shout or shriek in order to be impressive. A 
softer fashion of speech, if it were universal, would 
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at once reduce the volume of sounds from which a 
dweller in cities suffers by above one half. Think 
of the boon that would be! And it would have 
an excellent effect on the temper as well as the 
nerves. Try it the next time you embark on an 
argument, theological or political, and are tempted 
to grow vehement ; lower the voice, and your rising 
choler will go down with it. It is even a better 


prescription against anger than Bacon’s. 
P p g g 


Bad dress and civilisation go hand in 
hand. Gasping, despairing women, 
with compressed ribs, torpid lungs, 
hobbling feet, and bilious faces are seen every- 
where in Christendom, and in Christendom alone. 
Nevertheless, beware how you criticise a woman’s 
clothes, for the whole character of women under- 
goes a change the moment a man interferes with 
their dress. Easy, obliging, pliable, and weaker in 
will than men in other matters, do but alter their 
dress even to save their lives, and rock is not harder, 
iron is not more stubborn, than these soft and 
yielding creatures.—a. T. 


Woman's 
ress. 


There is nothing in which a man is 
more emphatically a law unto himself 
than in the arrangement of what may 
be called his minor expenditure. The example of 
other people, which to a great extent regulates the 
amount he devotes to rent, housekeeping, dress, 
and such larger items, has little or no effect here, 
and it is interesting to observe the strange incon- 
sistencies that characterise the most rational of 
people in this respect ; inconsistencies that set at 
defiance every law of common sense. For instance, 
a student who, unlike the majority of English 
people, will spend largely and lavishly on new 
books, and strew his house with the periodicals of 
the day, will be scandalised at the extravagance of 
taking a cab, and after vainly chasing omnibuses, 
will trudge home in the wet rather than charter a 
hansom. He may incur the risk of an illness : 
but what of that? He will not grudge paying the 
doctor fifty times what his cab-hire would have 
cost, and will not, much as he may dislike being 
ill, be one whit the readier in the future to forego 
his pet economy of walking rather than driving. 
Another person of far from niggardly habits will, 
in a domestic crisis, waste precious moments in 
trying to mould a telegram into the fewest possible 
words, so that he may save the extra halfpence. 
The time so expended may be priceless, but the 
habit of his pet economy is too strong for him to 
realise anything of the kind. The same person 
will never think of saving a post by despatching 
an important Continental letter overnight with the 
three penny stamps he happens to have in his 
purse. No! he must wait till the office is open 
next day, and he can buy a twopenny-halfpenny 
one in the usual course ! Women are great in such 
pet economies, and a thrifty matron will travel 
miles to save a shilling or two by purchasing at a 
cheap shop, regardless of the waste of time, strength, 


Pet Econ- 
omies. 


travelling expenses, shoe-leather incurred thereby. 
Again, another economist will be horrified at the 
idea of such a luxury as foreign travel ; and, while 
he daily spends a superfluous amount on eating 
and drinking, he will marvel at his abstemious 
friend—perhaps some curate of limited means— 
who contrives yearly to visit Switzerland or Norway. 
“ J cannot afford it,” he says virtuously, and 
squanders the money it would have cost him ten 
times over, while his holidays consist of short and 
meagre flights, and his health lacks the keen edge 
of vitality gained by his wiser friend. A want of 
appreciation of the relative values in life is at the 
root of many of these pet economies, which few have 
failed to observe in other people, and fewer still 
fail to exhibit in themselves.—t. 


One inestimable advantage of buying 
instead of borrowing books is the 
privilege of marking them. With re- 
gard to Biblesthis advantage is so obvious that not 
only have books of instruction been published as 
to how best to proceed, but complete cases for the 
purpose sold containing various coloured inks, pens, 
and rulers. With regard to ordinary books, how- 
ever, it is a good plan to jot down at the time any 
thoughts that seem worth recording in the way of 
comments, queries, and notes, and when the book 
is finished, writing briefly in the beginning your 
general opinion of it. No doubt it is exceedingly 
irritating to find circulating library stories annotated 
with such adjectives as “ splendid !” “ very clever,” 
“brilliant,” or other inane remarks, but when the 
book and remarks are both your own they are re- 
ferred to afterwards with interest. There can be 
no doubt that the practice of annotating the book 
one reads is a good one, and is a great assistance 
in remembering it.—a. T. 


Annotated 
Books. 


I presented one of my masterpieces 
to a lady, and she promptly sat down 
to the last chapter. It gave me, 
as Plato says, quite a turn. I begged her to 
commence at the middle, if she would not com- 
mence at the beginning, but she replied that “ the 
last shall be first ” was her invariable principle in the 
reading of novels. Oh, my brethren in fiction (this 
is the apostrophic mode of’ Mr. Haggard), have you 
ever reflected that there are many ladies who take 
the last chapter first, and that this method subjects 
us to a test which there is no bearing up under, 
save for the most logical and consistent of writers ? 
Readers who start off at “Chapter xcix., and Last” 
have us at their mercy. “ There is no deception ” for 
them in any other chapter. They can then begin 
at the beginning, and, in five cases out of six, they 
are laughing at us before they have got to chapter 
iv., for at the end of chapter iv. they perceive 
clearly that when the author wrote it he himself 
had not the least idea of his course, and was merely 
fogging along, in the hope of fetching land some- 
where in volume iii. Land of course he does con- 
trive to fetch in that volume—but, to change the 


On Reading 
the last 
chapter first. 
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metaphor, the reader has already been in at the 
death, and knows that it is not the land he 
promised himself in chapter iv. Comparing 
chapter iv. with chapter xcix., it is evident to 
the reader who is “in the know” that the 
miserable author will have to go round by Cape 
Horn to get from Greenwich to the Isle of Dogs ; 
and that the beautiful passenger in the steerage 
will have to be born again at least twice in the 
course of the voyage, and changed at her birth on 
each occasion, before she can be transformed into 
the heroine who in chapter xcix. marries the earl 
who stole her box at Barking (being then an 
amateur detective), and who will give the author 
a lot of trouble to explain his presence in the 
Trafalgar Square riots and on board a P. & O. boat 
at Aden—where he first proposes to her—at the 
same hour of the same evening in the same year. 

Surely this should give us pause. We might 
perhaps hocus these fair readers for a period by 
writing backwards from chapter xcix., but they 
would find us out, and then they would glimpse 
at chapter i., and start their steady reading at 
chapter xcix. ; when they would learn as before that, 
whether we commence at the head or the tail, our 
little arts and mysteries are nothing to those who 
come at us forearmed with the secret of the “last 
scene of all.” —H. 


The difference between education and 
instruction is as great as the difference 
between wisdom and knowledge. The 
main end of education is not to enable a man to 
get on in the world, but to strengthen the intel- 
lect, to widen his range of interests, to make him 
love knowledge for its own sake, to lay a foundation 
sound enough and wide enough to build upon in 
after years. Noone is truly educated whose know- 
ledge is confined to the employment that yields his 
daily bread. Useful knowledge it is, no doubt ; 
but it does not necessarily make a man wiser or 
better ; it does not make him more capable of 
reasoning, more tolerant in his judgments, more 
generous in his sympathies. There are, it is to be 
feared, scores of young men in our day who crave 
for official posts and have no ambition beyond that 
of bread-winners. The desire for learning never 
tempts them to “scorn delights and live laborious 
days,” and they know nothing of the love that 
made the good old poet Samuel Daniel write, three 
centuries ago: 


The Uses of 
Education. 


**O blessed letters! that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with all. 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
And th’ dead-living unto council call. 
By you th’ unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel and what doth us befall. 
Soul of the world, knowledge, without thee 
What hath the earth that truly glorious is? 
Why should our pride make such a stir to be?— 
To be forgot? What good is like to this: 
To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the reading and the world’s delight ?” 


It was this generous enthusiasm that led Lord Bacon 
to take all knowledge as his province ; it was this 


that prompted Milton to regard “ labour and intent 
study ” as his portion in this life ; it was this that 
caused Sir Walter Scott in the days of his fame to 
say that he would give half the reputation he had 
had the good fortune to acquire if, by doing so, 
he could rest the remaining part upon a sound 
foundation of learning and science ; and it was this 
that led Lord Macaulay to declare that he would 
rather be a poor man in a garret “with plenty of 
books, than a king who did not love reading.” 
A wisely directed enthusiasm is, I suppose, the 
source of all that is truly noble in the world, and 
the education that develops it does infinitely more 
for a young man than the process which enables 
him to pass an examination. That is one reason, 
I think, why a great university should maintain its 
curriculum at the highest possible standard. The 
delights of learning should be the stimulant offered 
to its students, not the poor art of acquisition that 
may lead more readily to fortune.—J. D. 


_ A recently published book of medizeval 
— by wills contains some curious informa- 
~ tion as to the cost at which proxies. 
could be hired to perform certain meritorious 
pilgrimages. A substitute could be hired to 
trudge from London to the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury for twenty shillings—and to do it 
with naked feet. The superior merit of a pil- 
grimage to St. Iago de Compostella could be 
procured by an expenditure of #7. One smiles 
to-day at the folly, and notes the likeness to the 
Buddhist prayer-mills driven by the wind. But, 
after all, have we abandoned the principle, or only 
changed the method? Are not men to-day doing 
their religion by proxy, but with better, or at least 
more modern, appliances? To many itis far easier 
to give than to work. The support of the fabric 
and work of a church is substituted, one may fear 
by not a few, for vital union with God and with 
His kingdom. A well-appointed edifice, a salaried 
minister, a completely furnished church-organisa- 
tion, a generous support of religious and philan- 
thropic agencies is the substitute, with some, for 
that personal service to God and to man by which 
alone personal responsibility can be met. Nor 
does charity wholly vanquish the fear that some by 
the generosity of their social and financial support 
are looking to provide an atonement for “shady” 
business transactions or the commission of injustice 
on strictly legal lines. But is not all this simply 
religion by proxy—paying other feet to walk our 
pilgrimage upon the hard and “narrow way” of 
rectitude, duty, and service ?—M. 


But does there not exist another 
strange delusion—that of religion by 
proxy? Macbeth dared to face the 
ghost of Banquo, slain by his hired murderers, with : 


Irreligion 
by Proxy. 


*‘ Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 


And from the principle underlying this speech 
men have not departed ; though here, again, theit 
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appliances are better. Is there a more striking 
phenomenon in the ethical world than the moral 
influence of the combination of capital? How 
wonderfully does this disintegrate moral fibre! A 
man steps across the threshold of a joint-stock 
undertaking and acts, too often, as though he had 
entered a universe where man is no longer his 
“brother’s keeper.” Out of the capital he has 
contributed to raise, workmen are paid to do what 
personally he would conscientiously refuse to 
attempt. A directorate stands between him and 
the actual carrying out of some enterprise he would 
scorn to touch, and so he fancies himself freed 
from responsibility. Men who would scorn to 
manage a tavern, to desecrate the Lord’s Day, to 
oppress the hireling in his wages, or to possess 
property which is a social fester in a neighbour- 
hood, are content to invest their money in syn- 
dicates which do these things ; and the sense of 
answerableness to God sits lightly on them. They 
are performing by proxy, not their religion, but their 
irreligion. They seem to fancy that the word 
“Limited” which ends the name of the company 
means the limitation of the moral responsibility to 
servants, or, at least, a managing board. And so 
luscious fruits of unrighteousness are reaped by 
men who protest they neither ploughed nor sowed 
in iniquity. Some day men will look at these 
things with “larger, other eyes.” They regard 
already the pilgrimage by proxy as an antiquated 
delusion, the praying-mills as a ridiculous bar- 
barism ; some day they will wonder how the con- 
sciences of Christian men could think it possible to 
do their religion by proxy and be rewarded, and 
to do their irreligion by deputy and escape ven- 
geance. —M. 


The legion of penny prize-giving, life- 
assuring periodicals that cover our 
bookstalls in garments of diverse 
colours are not conducive to sound brain growth 
or to intellectual development. They are undeniably 
amusing, generally pure in tone, and full of scrappy 
information, and great helps in passing the time in 
a long railway journey. Nevertheless, though not 
an unmitigated evil, they are far from being an 
unmitigated good. The jolting, discordant sequence 
of detached paragraphs inflicted on the brain week 
after week produces by slow and sure degrees a 
disinclination at first and a disability afterwards for 
connected and useful reading. The brain is con- 
tinually jerked about every minute or so from one 
titbit to another, digests nothing though it tastes 
all, and gets both impatient and impotent when 
set down to any serious and useful piece of work. 
There can be no doubt the incessant reading of 
this very light literature undermines the mental 
faculties as surely as small dram-drinking does the 
bodily powers. Each one should cultivate the 
steady reading of good books, which is greatly on 
the decline, and has now to be bolstered up by 
Chatauqua Union and other devices ; while at the 
same time they should use this light literature in 
the same proportion as they do cayenne pepper with 
their food.—a._T. 


Scrappy 
Reading. 


Self dies hard in each of us. And its 
bitterest agony is when it seems to us 
that it is set aside, not by our own efforts, nor by 
the direct action of Providence, but rather that the 
self of somebody else may rule rampant. Yet, if 
we strip away all the sentiment and pathos with 
which we strive to make our wailings musical, to 
what do our frenzied protests amount? Simply to 
this, “‘ Why shall I not be selfish as long as selfish- 
ness exists anywhere?” We might as well ask, 
“Why shall I not be dishonest, while one thief 
remains in the world?” We all profess to hate 
selfishness, but if each candidly hated his own 
selfishness he would gladly part from it, let the 
opportunity for doing so come how it might.— 
MRS. MAYO, 


Self. 


Do you not notice that if any praise is 
bestowed on the character, conduct, or 
talents of some woman not present, it generally 
evokes from the other women remarks depre- 
ciatory of her personal appearance, her age, her 
dress, or her family connections? On the other 
hand, if a woman is censured for falseness, for 
malice, for levity or for callousness of feeling, does 
not this condemnation generally elicit feminine 
observations concerning the good taste of her toi- 
lette, her exquisite table decorations, or the wealth 
and “gentility” of her belongings? Why is it 
thus? Deep questions must be gone into if we 
would find an answer. But some may ask: Is 
it really thus? And to them we say simply: 
Make your own observations in the matter.— 
MRS. MAYO. 


Women. 


After all, why should we abuse the 
elaborate social code by which we 
disguise in a network of polite fiction 
our real feelings towards each other? There is 
something barbaric in naked truthfulness. It is 
through the civilised usage of society that we do 
not run our enemy through when we meet him in 
the street, but, on the contrary, bow civilly to him 
and pass on. The member of the community who 
prides himself on a bluff directness of speech is 
generally, cordially, deservedly detested. It is a 
nice question, that of where our duty to ourselves 
—in sincerity of speech and action—ends, and 
that to our neighbour—in a proper and sympathetic 
regard, for his feelings or idiosyncrasies—may be 
said to begin. That the two so often clash is an 
example of the lack in moral harmony. Or it may 
be an indication of the partial unveiling of our 
moral insight. Or it may be the trail of original 
sin which vitiates the results of our moral reason- 
ing.—E. E. 0. 


Social 
Amenities. 


Habits are as strong as ten natures 
and more powerful than original sin. 
In them, did they but understand it, parents have 
the power of the hand of the potter over the clay. 
The potter could never make a cup or a basin were 
not the clay a constantly and rapidly revolving 
mass, so that the pressure of his hand, though 
14 


Habit. 
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powerless in itself to give the cup its graceful 
curve, is, by being incessantly repeated by the rapid 
revolutions, endowed with all the force of a habit, 
and produces irresistibly the required shape. 

It is the parents’ task to overcome evil and to 
evolve the good by forming habits. Habits are 
made by acts so frequently repeated that they 
become reflex or instinctive, and are henceforth 
performed, with little direct exercise of will-power ; 
so that eventually it is easier and more natural to 
perform the habitual act than to leave it undone. 

Truth, obedience, politeness, unselfishness, 
tidiness, cleanliness, in short all the virtues, may thus 
by steady effort be early engrafted into the child’s 
character, to its great gain hereafter. Mere precept 
is impotent in comparison with formed habit.—a. T. 


To the genuine lover of hymns, who 
has searched out the best that has been 
produced in that copious literature, there is no 
complete satisfaction in any collection compiled 
for use in places of worship. The dross is more 
than the gold ; true piety of sentiment is too often 
marred by inadequate verse. Yet the Christian 
Hymnology contains some scores of exquisite com- 
positions, and Lord Selborine has gathered them 
together in “The Book of Praise” in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s Golden Treasury Series. Here are 
the loveliest hymns of George Herbert, Wither, 
Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, Addison, Watts, the Wesleys, 
Toplady, Cowper, Gibbons, Mrs. Barbauld, Heber, 
and Keble, with many others ; and every page 
shines with some vision of the “ abiding city ” that 
lies beyond “death’s awful road,” whither “my 
spirit homeward turns.” The whole book is aglow 
with the “morning sun of devotion” at its 
highest power of poetical utterance, musical with 
“the radiant chorus of the sky,” fresh with “the 
dews of grace,” and beautiful in its ceaseless 
testimony to the infixed faith that is “unmoved 
amid the wreck of spheres.”—H. 


Hymns. 


Is there no recruit in the great army 
Wanted—a fighting the cause of temperance who 
new drink. ° : . 
would use his energies to discover 
or invent a new non-alcoholic beverage? It may 
not seem a very noble or dignified weapon to use 
in such a warfare, but in many instances it would 
be immensely more efficacious than all the sermons, 
tracts, lectures printed or delivered, than all the blue 
ribbons woven at Coventry. For while our social 
instincts remain what they are, while men meet 
together in good-fellowship, the reformer cannot 
afford to ignore the question of what is to be eaten, 
still less of what is to be drunk, or to rest in the 





belief that argument will overcome appetite. Could 
not the bottle be made to fight the bottle? It is 
generally admitted that with the exception of 
certain gourmets few take wine or other stimulants 
for the mere sake of pleasing the palate with a 
delicate flavour, but rather for the comforting, 
cheering, brightening effects they produce. If 
every man could stop short at the point where 
benefit is gained, the temperance cause would 
languish for want of occupation ; but since temp- 
tation is strong, and men and women are weak, 
is it wise to neglect any means of helpfulness ? 
The efforts made hitherto in this direction 
cannot be called successful ; teetotal drinks are 
cheap certainly, but I am afraid they also earn the 
epithet of nasty. They are either sweet and sickly, 
or they have a barely disguised medicinal flavour 
which spoils them for most palates. Even Nature’s 
best provision against thirst is no longer the ab 
solutely innocent draught we once held it to be. 
Since germs were invented, he would be a bold 
man who would drink direct from the household 
tap or the courtyard well, and nobody can pretend 
that cold boiled or even filtered water, with its 
flat insipid taste, is very exhilarating. Effervescing 
waters and mineral springs, great as are their advan- 
tages in summer, offer but comfortless cheer when 
the thermometer is at freezing point, and it is not 
every one who can digest milk, cocoa, or that com- 
pound sold in England as coffee. Meanwhile one 
hears of a crusade among the undergraduate 
world of Cambridge against tea, and one wonders 
what these bold young gentlemen will propose to 
use in its place. If we are to be deprived of our 
last stay and resort—the cup which cheers—what 
is to become of us? 

Here is a great field for some speculative and 
inventive genius, some philanthropist bent on the 
regeneration of his kind. Find a substitute as po- 
tent to cheer and revive, but safe and harmless, a 
rival which shall oust from our public-houses the gin 
and whisky that degrade men and women to the level 
of brutes, the wine from the rich man’s table, the 
intoxicants indulged in secretly to the ruin of body 
and soul, and you, O happy discoverer, whoever you 
may be, may count on untold wealth which nobody 
will grudge you, and, better than all wealth, on the 
blessing of millions of slaves set free.—x. 


Everybody has his limitations (it has 
been cruelly said that some people have 
nothing else), but limitations have their uses. They 
are a great ease and protection to one’s peace of 
mind. They act as buffers, and ward off many a 
rude shock. To comprehend everything would be 
to suffer everything, and when we feel too acutely our 
power to act is paralysed.—k. 


Limitations. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF A 


MINIATURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “pR. jacon,” “‘THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA,” ETC. 


a 
bed-room of 
middle - class 
London a girl 
gazed _ sadly 
on her own 
miniature. 
The little 
scene, were it 
pictured can- 
vas instead of 
living reality, 
needed no 
interpreter. 
That likeness 
on ivory, work 
of some master hand, having for frame beadlets of 
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gold and pearl, for suspension tiniest golden coil, 
evidently once belonged to fairy-tale princess. What- 
ever her rank, the sitter had moved amid scenes of 
splendour: the exotics on her hair and bosom were 
matters of every day ; no gala attire the dress of 
white silk gauze, but worn at the family dinner-table, 
of a piece with chased crystal, massive plate, and 


rare porcelain. One by one a glance at the 
exquisitely framed miniature conjured up all the 
accessories of wealth and taste, whether hereditary 
or acquired, as one by one a glance at the living 
semblance brought before the mind the reverse. 
Joy, glitter, blissful looking forward were of yes- 
terday. To softly cradled childhood and adored 
youth had succeeded orphandom, want, iso- 
lation. 

By a freak of fortune, phenomenal as the good 
and evil turns of sprite or genii in fable-land, a 
colossal fortune had suddenly collapsed, an heiress 
had been reduced to the position of bread-winner. 

Were that business of bread-winning but easy, 
Lucretia Harland would have accepted such 
reverse of fortune without a murmur. Even the 
heart-breaking loss of an honoured parent, himself 
mortally stricken by the treachery of his partner, 
ensuing bankruptcy and vicarious shame, could not 
crush a clingingly affectionate yet strong and most 
hopeful nature. She bewept her father, never 
daughter more piously, but an imaginative girl of 
nineteen and a matter-of-fact sexagenarian hardly 
share each other’s lives. To the one existence 
meant expansion, ideals, initiative ; to the other, 
routine, a strictly correct but conventional use of 
admirable opportunities, the honest amassing of 


wealth, the spending it after re- 
spectable fashion. 

Harder to bear than grief was 
the hand-to-hand encounter with 
poverty. In happy days—so near, 

yet already how far off, how unreachable—girlhood 
had worn the guise of richest dower, a romantic 
kingdom made up of smiles, roses, the dance, and 
knightly homage. It was difficult for fairy-tale 
princess to earn a livelihood. She had already 
knocked at a dozen doors in vain. The work-a- 
day world seemed weary of girls, exasperated by the 
bare reminder of their existence. But for redun- 
dant girlhood, human affairs might march smoothly, 
folks’ faces said. 

She was a tall, fair maiden, and, although very 
young, endowed with an air of command and 
dignity of presence from which her homely sur- 
roundings could not detract. As she stood at 
the window, letting the full light of autumn sun- 
shine fall on her miniature, the graceful figure in 
simple mourning seemed set off to the best possible 
advantage. The sombre background but enhanced 
her beauty, dainty outlines, delicate colouring, and 
an expression sweet and noble. 

“Tt must be, it must be,’ 
herself, tears dimming her eyes. “ Farewell, dear !’ 

The valediction was spoken to the portrait, her 
second and happier self—that other Lucretia to be 
pitied, wept over, finally abandoned until the day 
of misfortune came. She had seldom glanced at it, 
it was a mere picture with others. The portrait on 
ivory had indeed at times displeased and reproached 
her. In the midst of girlish pleasures and dis- 
tractions she would ask herself—am I born for no 
better things? Is life a mere sipping of honey- 
sweet flowers, a smiling back of empty smiles? 

The unbroken round of careless joy, the in- 
souciance of other days, were enviable now; that 
too happy Lucretia of a year ago was a sad thing 
to be wept over, taken leave of lovingly and 
lingeringly. 

Again and again she put down the likeness, 
again and again to take it up with caressing regret. 
Must she, then, surrender the sole relic of the past, 
the only treasure rescued of so many? Must she 
offer her own portrait for sale, in a certain sense 
putting up her youth and good looks to the highest 
bidder ? 

“It must be,” she repeated, sobs choking her 
utterance, almost at last wildly hiding it from sight. 
“When the resolution is taken the thing is done ; I 
shall grieve no more.” 

True enough, no sooner were the delicately hued 
ivory and pearl-beaded frame enveloped in white 
paper and sealed for dispatch than she grew cheerful. 


? 


she murmured to 


, 
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Dropping into a chair with folded hands and dreamy 
eyes, she built up an air-castle. 

A hundred pounds! Yes, the miniature would 
certainly fetch that, and was undoubtedly worth 
more. 

The artist’s name alone—-so connoisseurs assured 
her—guaranteed a ready sale and handsome price. 
For pearls the market is always open. She might 
realise quite enough to carry out her fondest dream 
—be enabled to take passage for South Africa, join 
her old school friend Carry Marshall, now a teacher 
at Port Elizabeth, and with her set up a little school 
or an ostrich farm. Ambition went no farther. A 
sea voyage to Lucretia, as to most English girls, 
offered a vision of delight: colonial life, the en- 
thralment of novelty, picturesqueness, and inde- 
pendence. Carry Marshall, formerly assistant 
governess in the fashionable school at which she 
had been brought up, was ten years her senior, able, 
therefore, to take the lead in practical matters. 
Painstaking, placid, devotion incarnate, Carry’s 
character was as a soft pillow—a spell of calm 
weather, a haven of refuge to her friends. 

“We should be very happy,” mused the day- 
dreamer, no longer grieving over her miniature, 
no longer thinking of the past. As she peered into 
the future the perspective grew brighter and brighter ; 
the look of care faded from the girlish features ; 
once more she became the radiant apparition of 
the miniature. 

Half an hour later she was making haste to 
Oxford Street, the tiny packet, her entire worldly 
fortune, in her pocket ; held between finger and 
thumb the address of the bric-’4-brac dealer to whom 
she had been recommended. It is a long way 
from Canonbury to the West End, and the Upper 
Street, Islington, has charms for maidens’ eyes. 
Lucretia, who had hitherto done her shopping in 
the most expensive quarters, found these cheaper 
displays very inviting. Where time and money are 
objects of first importance, a shop window is rather 
an advertisement than an exhibition. Just what 
everybody wants must catch everybody’s eye, and 
nothing must be beyond everybody’s means. The 
great point, too, sought by vendors of popular 
wares is to provide against possible hesitation. The 
desirability of a purchase must admit of no doubt. 
Bond Street drives us to despair with its chefs d’auvre 
only attainable by the millionaire. Islington puts 
us into an optimistic frame, its finery, fine arts, graces, 
utilities, to be had for next to nothing. At every 
moment Lucretia stopped, seeing something she 
should buy when all was settled, the miniature 
sold, the purchase money in her pocket, the passage 
to South Africa taken. Here was exactly the 
present for Carry—a light costume in the newest 
style, the price half that of fashionable shops ; there 
was the very trunk she needed for herself, light, 
commodious, only awaiting her initials to be perfect ; 
alittle farther, the cheapest, handiest sewing-machine 
attracted her.gaze; the next moment she was 
fascinated by a second-hand photographic ap- 
paratus, bargain of bargains. By the time she had 
reached the “ Angel” all her spare money was ap- 
propriated, mentally laid out. During the long 


omnibus ride to Oxford Circus she busied herself 
with sums, now adding up, now subtracting. To- 
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morrow’s task would be easy enough. She had 
made up her mind what to do with every sixpence. 

Flushed and trembling she stopped at the desig- 
nated door and fumbled for her treasure. 

“ Are you took bad, miss?” enquired a burly 
policeman standing by. The girl’s sudden pallor, 
her desperate clinging to the shop door, as if over- 
come with giddiness, her look of unspeakable 
dismay, even anguish, at once attracted others. 
Her protector motioned to the shopman. Half led, 
half carried, she found herself in an armchair, re- 
storatives applied to brow and nostrils, the kind- 
liest enquiries made on every side. 

“T have been robbed—of a miniature,” at last 
she stammered, bursting into bitter tears. A second 
time her fortunes had suffered shipwreck. 


II. 


Hap those sweet eyes power to look up from 
their ivory upon the outer world, with what amaze- 
ment would they now take account of changed 
surroundings! Like an enchanted princess, the 
miniature had gone to sleep in one hemisphere 
and waked up in another ; the two contrasted as 
night and morning. 

Smoke-begrimed London, its autumn sunshine 
toned down by greyish mist, even its flowers sub- 
dued to the tints of studies in pastel ; architecture, 
alike the grandiose and the squalid, cold as outlines 
in black and white—smoke-begrimed yet sublime 
London, exchanged for an earthly paradise ! Here, 
as in the gardens of Alcinous, trees showed fruit 
and flowers all the year round ; crystal streams 
flowed by sun-warmed meads ; chilling blasts were 
unknown. 

A colonist of remote Algeria gets his letters as he 
can. The half-English, half-French sub-director 
of the irrigation works of El Zeq, in the western 
province, fared better than his neighbours. His 
official position secured him a daily delivery of 
letters and newspapers—sole distraction of a hateful 
routine. 

How Gilbert Durand—thus had his paternal 
name of Durrant become Gallicised—how he hated 
the whole concern! As he gazed on the wondrous 
landscape, he might have personified fierce dis- 
content. With brows knit and lips compressed, he 
watched the only redeeming feature of the scene, 
the approaching figure of a Kabyle in tattered 
bernouse bearing his letter-bag from the nearest 
post town. 

The house of the sub-director, built in Moorish 
style, was large, and surrounded by Oriental foliage : 
the orange and almond tree, the pomegranate, the 
magnolia, the palm ; beyond gleaming white walls 
and fragrant gardens stretched belts of corn and 
pasture ; high above these towered a colossal mass 
of masonry, the cold grey granite glowing under the 
sunshine with hues of deep orange ; above all, soft, 
clear, and tender, the exquisite amber heavens. 

Gilbert hated it all ; not that he had no soul for 
the picturesque, but he clung pertinaciously, ex- 
aggeratedly to his English descent. He would 
have given all the exotics of Africa for a Suffolk 
cabbage garden, all the gorgeous scenery of the 
Atlas for a bit of north-country fell. The young 
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engineer only disliked Algeria for one reason, 
namely, that he was compelled to live on Algerian 
soil ; only objected to France because it was not 
England. 

He was an admirable specimen of the colonist— 
stalwart, keen-eyed, alert—the kind of neighbour 
ill-disposed Arabs would hold in awe ; a man sure 
to uphold French character and prestige ; in whose 
hands his own interests as well as those of feebler 
fellow-colonists would be safe. Prompt in word 








HERE WAS JUST THE FACE HE HAD DREAMED OF, 


and deed, ever ready to take an honest initiative, 
he stood high in general estimation. The evil- 
doer feared him, the respectable regarded him as a 
protector, and twenty years ago protectors were 
Sorely needed by the French settlers scattered on 
the borders of Morocco. 

The Kabyle letter-carrier now came up, and 
showing his white teeth that gleamed against a 
mahogany-coloured complexion, slipped the burden 
from his shoulder 
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“You have got something to read to-day,” he 
said with a grin of satisfaction. A heavily laden 
postbag, as his messenger knew right well, always 
put the young engineer in good temper, and was 
rewarded by an extra coin. 

True enough, as the bundle of letters and 
newspapers fell on the table, Gilbert’s eyes 
glistened ; a smile lit up his sunburnt, manly 
features. Throwing a few sous to the chuckling 
figure in the doorway, disdainfully putting aside 
official reports and business docu- 
ments, he pounced upon a thick 
English newspaper, and with strong 
sinewy fingers broke the string. What 
was his astonishment when there 
tumbled out of its close folds a tiny, 
dainty oval packet, measuring not 
more than two inches long and one 
inch and a half broad, and carefully 
folded in soft, white paper, the edges 
sealed so as to form an envelope. 
Unaddressed, unstamped, how came 
the packet there ? was his first thought. 
For some minutes before breaking the 
seal he held the missive between finger 
and thumb, turning it this way and 
that, endeavouring to find some clue 
to the mystery. 

There could be but one. The tiny 
parcel must have slipped with letters 
or papers by mistake into a crowded 
pillar box, and fallen into the recesses 
of this closely folded newspaper. The 
collector hastily ramming everything 
into his bag had still more hopelessly 
imprisoned the strayaway; unperceived 
it had travelled from London to this 
remote region. 

Having made up his mind so far, 
Durand next neatly and deliberately, 
with the point of his penknife, opened 
the sealed edges. 

‘* My stars !” 

He could not resist a boyish ex- 
clamation of joy. The revelation of 
the miniature, that vision of loveliness 
—above all, of English loveliness 
delighted him beyond measure, filled 
him with extravagant—nay, absurd 
exhilaration. For, after all, what else 
was it but a mere artistic gratifica- 
tion, a picture, having no more per 
sonal interest for him than the exhibit 
of a picture-gallery or bric-d-brac 
window. 

Yet as he gazed and gazed it seemed 
as if not only the ivory, but the sitter 
belonged to him. Here was just the face, just the 
individuality, he had dreamed of. Such, for years 
past, he had said to himself, should be his wife. 
Frenchwomen possessed great fascinations, made 
model wives and mothers, were endowed with an 
elasticity of temperament peculiarly fitting them 
for arduous positions. His ideal was before him : 
Saxon freshness and purity of complexion, sturdy, 
independent character, a high, fearless spirit born 
of insular bringing up. He forgot the news of the 
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day, his official routine, as he sat spell-bound by 
Lucretia’s portrait. 

Leaning back in an armchair, his long limbs 
stretched at ease, the close-cut brown curls pushed 
from his brow, he studied the beautifully pointed 
lineaments, as some enraptured lover. ver in- 
deed he already was ; never living maiden fallen in 
love with more suddenly and rapturously than 
Lucretia’s semblance on ivory by Gilbert now. 
The rim of tiny pearls set in gold he hardly 
noticed, so absorbed was he in contemplation of 
the portrait. When at last the costly little frame 
attracted his attention, his face clouded. The 
thought flashed upon him that he was in duty 
bound to find the owner of such a treasure, With- 
out these bindings he might have regarded the 
miniature as his own. ‘The pearls and gold stood 
between him and ownership. But he was not paid 
by the French Government to sit indoors gazing at 
a miniature. Replacing the precious thing in its 
envelope and putting the whole in an inner pocket, 
he hastily examined his correspondence. 

It was of no interesting kind. The newspapers 
were colourless, his letters red-tapeism embodied. 
Shovelling the heap into the drawer of his writing- 
table, he prepared for the day’s business. An Arab 
groom brought his horse to the door; in white 
flapping hat, high boots, and linen dress he galloped 
off towards the waterworks. 

It was wonderful how the morning’s adventure 
exhilarated, even cheered, him from time to time. 
He would squat down under the shadow of the lofty 
white masonry and produce his treasure. 

“T will find out that girl,” he repeated to himself. 
“T will see the origin of the portrait face to face. 
And who knows?” 

Thus musing he built castles in the air with the 
confidence of a child. Yes, there could be no 
real difficulty about the task. He would advertise 
the precious windfall at any cost, discover the 
sitter, and deliver the likeness into her own hands. 

One week, two, three, passed without an effort 
on Gilbert’s part to restore the miniature. So fond 
indeed had he grown of his new possession, so 
certainly did it seem to belong to him, that he 
ordered a double miniature case from Algiers and 
placed his own likeness opposite that of his dream- 
love, its worthy counterpart. He carried the case 
about with him wherever he went. His fixed in- 
tention was to restore the strayed portrait. He 
carefully perused the advertisements of lost objects 

in the English papers, but he could not bring 
himself to advertise his treasure-trove as yet. And 
the longer he kept it the dearer it grew ; the harder 
grew restitution. 


III. 


THE miniature had remained in Gilbert’s keeping 
two months when the duty of restoration was some- 
what rudely forced upon his mind. 

He was gazing at it wistfully one morning when 
a neighbour surprised him, a well-to-do settler 
living at the new State-constructed village a few 
miles off. In these wild regions twenty-five years 
ago it was necessary to build townlets : church, 
town-hall, police station cf one precisely resembling 
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those of another. The visitor, vine-grower and 
olive merchant, Gilbert’s senior by many years, 
was the father of blooming daughters happily 
married. He was a stout, florid, beardless man, 
with that look of comfort, prosperity, and good- 
humour which appears as appropriate to certain 
middle-class Frenchmen as their clothes. He 
entered, rubbing his hands gleefully. 

“Come, Durand,” he said, patting the younger 
man’s shoulder with paternal interest, “I have 
some news for you—good news I hope you wiil 
consider it.” 

Gilbert coloured and winced. He knew well 
what was coming. 

Not an acquaintance fifty miles round but had 
tried to marry him, to lure him into wedlock 
against his will. It was a standing marvel to him- 
self that he had resisted these wiles so long. 

“News or no news, you are always welcome,” 
was the hearty answer ; “let us have a cigarette on 
the verandah before breakfast.” 

The weather was intensely hot although Christmas 
was at hand. Within the verandah, sheltered on all 
sides by linen curtains, all was dark and cool ; only 
between the folds of the arras showed blinding 
streaks of light, the sunshine on the glittering white 
sands of the garden paths reflected by the white 
walls. No breeze swayed the cool, white awning, 
but, narrow as were the openings, brilliant blotches 
of scarlet and crimson could be seen through these, 
blossoms of pelargonium and pomegranate rendered 
doubly bright by the intensity of the sun’s rays. 

“You are a difficult fellow to please,” began the 
guest—“in the matter of wedlock, I mean. My 
wife and I have often done our best for you in 
vain. This time you must not say us nay.” 

The pair sent up tiny columns of blue smoke, 
whilst in the inner room a bare-legged Kabyle 
laid the cloth, an old Frenchwoman from time to 
time peeping in to watch his doings and give orders. 
It was Hamed this, Hamed that, in the shrillest 
voice, every five minutes, the impatient rejoinders 
being made in mixed French and Arabic. 

The vine-grower went on : 

“You have seen my wife’s niece, Mélanie, more 
than once. She is a good girl, a genteelly brought- 

up girl, was five years in the Convent of Sacre 
Coeur at Oran. Well, we love her as our own child, 
and having no more daughters to marry we are 
anxious to secure you as a nephew. I should not 
perhaps have mooted the subject—you see you 
have not been over-encouraging—but Mélanie has 
just inherited a nice little fortune from an aunt: 
she has now thirty thousand francs. I am sure 
you would be satisfied with that.” 

“ Of course, of course !” replied Gilbert absently. 
He was lost ina daydream. As surely as he put 
cigarette to mouth the inveterate smoker became 
romantic ; his fancy busied itself with the minia- 
ture. Whilst his visitor went on he was a thousand 
miles off, in imagination, wooing an English girl. 

“And our Mélanie is as good as gold, brought 
up, as I say, by the Sisters of Sacré Coeur. When 
you have said so much about a girl’s education you 
have said everything. She can play the piano, 
paint flowers on silk, speak English, and is able 

to turn her hand to cooking, mending, and the like. 
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Josephine, our old servant, was ill yesterday, and 
Mélanie cooked the dinner : a better of its kind I 
never tasted.” 

Gilbert smiled approvingly. 
tinued : 

“You might search the country, you could not 
do better for yourself, and, my dear fellow—I speak 
as your own father might do-—you really must marry : 
you are growing absent, indifferent to appearances. 
Men always do when they have no wives to look 
after them. Besides, in France—I do not know 
how it may be in other countries ; I know how it 
is here—in France the position of husband and 
father, head of a family, is obligatory on any one 
who respects himself, who has a particle of ambition. 
You might take the first place in the arrondissement 
if you would only make a little more of yourself— 
and marry.” 

“ Quite true,” was the pensive reply. 

“ Here, then, is your chance. You know what we 
are—respectable folks, folks you can trust—we don’t 
pretend to be more. Marry Mélanie, and you are 
sure of a devoted wife, a conscientious partner, a 
capable little housekeeper, and her dowry—well, 
you know the sum. For Algeria, for a colonist, it 
is not amiss.” 

“Quite the reverse,” was the laconic reply, 
Gilbert glancing impatiently towards the breakfast 
table. He wanted to change the subject. 


The other con- 


But his visitor was pertinacious ; throughout the 
long meal conversation took the form of a skirmish. 
The host adroitly contrived to change the subject, 


his guest, as adroitly, to return to it. When at 
parting the latter insisted on a return visit, and that 
at an early date, the young engineer’s constancy 
gave way. He permitted himself to be half con- 
vinced. He was really very lonely; he relished 
good fellowship ; the vine-grower’s family were 
superior to most folks thereabouts. He found 
books and newspapers in the house, a piano, women 
who knew how to talk and behave like ladies. 

To say no was impossible, although he felt all the 
while that the visit would estrange him from his 
dreams. He should return a vanquished man— 
in other words, a bridegroom. He promised his 
friend at parting to appear on New Year’s Eve, and 
lay awake that night dwelling on the terrible 
business of New Year’s gifts. | How could he help 
offering Mélanie a present ? and the merest trifle, 
a box of bonbons, would enslave him. And the 
contrast between his vision and bare prose ! 

Mélanie, with her small, regular, slightly sharp 
features, sallow complexion, and neat figure, 
represented a type. She would invariably do the 
correct thing, and perhaps not vex him about non- 
attendance at Mass or infringement of Friday’s fast. 
The confessor, nevertheless, and not her husband, 
would be her confidant ; a priest’s opinions, instead 
of his own, be accepted on most subjects worth 
having opinions about ; the pair might live happily 
on condition that he remained silent save on 
matters of domestic or trivial concern. But an 
English gir—a girl\who would enter into his own 
pursuits, read the same books, possess literal views 
of her own, above all things have no thought she 
concealed from her husband- -ah ! how different a 
fireside so shared. 


The night was sultry and very still, and as he 
tossed restlessly on the pillow every sound reached 
his ears. Now it was a jackal’s cry that broke the 
silence, now the uncanny ha-ha of hyena, at 
another moment the just perceptible bark of a 
neighbour’s watchdog. 

In these settlements on the outskirts of civili- 
sation responsible folks acquire a habit of sleepin 
lightly ; asa rule, Gilbert rested well, but awoke a: 
any sound suggestive of alarm. He had fallen 
into a drowse when the noise of a report roused 
him on a sudden. A gun had been fired at a 
farm not far off, signal of murderous assault or of 
alarm. With indescribable rapidity he threw on 
his clothes, thrust a ready-loaded revolver in his 
pocket, seized his gun, also fully charged, and rushed 
out of doors. His first impulse had been to 
arouse his household, but in what way could a 
Kabyle lad and ancient Frenchwoman aid him ? 
The sub-director’s house was too well walled in 
to need other protectors. Being, moreover, well 
armed and an official of importance he was pretty 
safe from the nocturnal attacks so frequent at this 
period. Without losing a moment he hastened in 
the direction of the report, a farmstead of the 
humbler kind about two furlongs off. 

“ The villaius, the cowardly ruffians !” he muttered 
between his set teeth. “Sure enough they are 
robbing that poor woman and her daughter yonder 
whilst their protector is away. It is fair day at 
Orleansville ; the Pére Sasset is of course absent.” 

There was no moon, but he knew every inch 
of the road. Proceeding stealthily, now athwart 
meads fragrant with wildflowers, now between plots 
of corn and vineyard, he soon reached the farm. 
It was a new settlement, and instead of lofty, solid 
walls surrounding house and buildings, the sole de- 
fence was a hedge of prickly-pear. Through this 
ingress had been forced already, the glimmering 
lights of the one-storied hut twinkling here and 
there. 

All was hushed, and Gilbert’s honest, manly 
blood boiled in his veins. What if the signal of 
alarm had also been one of defeat—the helpless 
women, having done their worst, were already at 
the mercy of assassins? The ominous silence lent 
wings to his heels, superhuman strength to his 
muscles. Firing off a double discharge in the air, 
heedless of his own safety, provided he robbed 
the despoilers of their prey, he made a desperate 
rush at the fence, when the sound of scurrying 
feet in another direction made him pause. With 
head erect and finger on trigger, he awaited his 
opportunity. 

The night was not so dark but that he now des- 
cried the white bernouse of crouching Arab against 
the dark foliage. ‘True enough, one, two stooping, 
stealthy figures emerged from the outside. Gilbert 
lost not a second ; the first housebreaker fell like 
a stone, but from behind came a murderousdischarge. 
The young engineer, in turn, was sent backward, his 
assailant’s stray shot having taken deadly effect. 

“Mother, mother !” cried a girl’s voice a few 
minutes later as she bent over the prostrate figure 
with a lantern. “ It was the sub-director who saved 
our lives—I felt sure it was he—but he has sacri- 
ficed his own.” 
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IV. 


Arrairs had hardly prospered with Lucretia Har- 
land, neither had they proved exactly reverse. The 
dream of a little school with Carry Marshall at the 
Cape seemed farther away than ever, although she 
cherished it still. Meantime she gained a modest 
but respectable livelihood by teaching the young 
children of the parish vicar. As is the case with 
so many high-spirited girls, she was forced into a 
position of which she could not reasonably complain, 
and which yet afforded no outlet whatever for her 
gifts or inclinations. It might be a foolish fancy. 
She still grieved for the loss of her miniature. 
She said to herself that she had lost, not merely 
a picture, but a portion of her life—a second indi- 
viduality. She should gradually lose also what, in 
her eyes, had constituted the charm of the picture 

the hopefulness, the joy, the fond, happy trust in 
others. ‘The miniature was gone, and with it her 
youth, her capacity for enthusiasm, for love. 

Winter was over and spring flowers and foliage 
made the old-fashioned suburb bright and fragrant. 
Lucretia’s spirits rose as the outer world gradually 
reasserted itself in all its freshness and beauty. 
She began once more to grow into her miniature. 
She was no longer a mere machine for teaching 
little boys and girls long division and Czerny’s 
Exercises, but a breathing, living, passionate human 
thing. Life must mean more than automatic bread- 
winning and prosaic, unemotional enjoyment. 
One evening as she sat in her little room, her senses 
keenly alive to the sights and scents of spring, all 
the ugliness of London wiped out for the nonce, 
there came a tap at the door. 

* Please come in,” she said, her voice having a 
strangely reluctant welcome. The tone was of one 
who felt it her bounden duty to be pleased and 
grateful. 

“T am fortunate in finding you at home,” began 
the speaker, a tall, somewhat angular, yet by 
no means ill-favoured, man of middle age, whose 
dress and demeanour betokened his calling. He 
was one of those laborious, self-sacrificing London 
curates to whom life means one unbroken routine of 
conscientious, if ofttimes ill-directed labour among 
the very poor. 

He stood on the threshold, stick and soft felt 
hat in hand, the bright spring sunshine bringing 
out the threadbareness and shininess of his broad- 
cloth. 

““No, I will not sit, thank you. The weather 
invites a stroll. Will you not put on your hat and 
take a walk with me by the New River !” 

Lucretia hesitated. ‘This was the first time the 
curate had invited her for a walk, and with a 
girl’s quick, unerring instinct she realised what the 
invitation meant. The pair had seen a good deal 
of each other, teaching together at the Sunday 
school, Lucretia acting the part of district visitor 
under his directions. Somewhat cold approval had 
rewarded her services from time to time. He was 
about to propose a closer tie. 

“You hesitate, you have perhaps already tired 
yourself. Well, it is very pleasant here.” 

The speaker, who had that day tramped many 
miles, dropped into a chair wearily. 


“Can I offer you a cup of tea?” asked Lucretia 
anxious to be occupied. 

Her visitor’s steady, enquiring perusal discon- 
certed her. He seemed bent on reading her in- 
most thoughts. 

“Thanks, no. The fact is, I have something to 
say to you—something for which you can hardly 
be wholly unprepared. I have seen with satisfac- 
tion—I may say, joy—your zeal in seconding my 
ministry ; your capacity as Sunday-school teacher, 
your tact as a visitor among the poor. The parish 
grows, and with it the need of efficient, devoted, 
and responsible workers. I am most anxious to 
secure your services, I should rather say your co- 
operation, for a permanence. Like myself, you are 
alone in the world. Would it meet your wishes—I 
mean, would it satisfy your aspirations—to become 
a clergyman’s wife, share my burdens both in the 
parish and in the home?” 

He paused and again looked at her searchingly. 
There was not a trace of passion in his glance, 
little of lover-like tenderness—-rather the appeal of 
the toiler to another, of brother to sister worker. 
As must surely have been the case with any other 
generous woman, this very aloofness and prosaic- 
ness touched and moved Lucretia. She felt that 
as he had chosen her to participate in his dreary 
lot she ought to accept the duty. He was un- 
sparing of himself as of others ; he was not inter- 
esting, but uprightness, patience, kindliness—these 
were his. 

“Tf I say little of myself, relegate my wishes to 
the secondary place,” he added ; “it isnot because 
I have no affection to offer you. I think you can 
hardly have misread my feelings. But a minister 
of the Gospel is bound to put his calling first and 
self afterwards. You, I am sure, would not wish 
to absorb an undue share of my life.” 

How dreary it all sounded to Lucretia! Yet 
their lives, considered apart, the one from the 
other, seemed drearier still. Would not her own 
be better and brighter for ever so little of home 
and affection? Should she not in time win him 
to cheerfuller, less ascetic views of life? Neither 
was under the ban of crime orshame. They were 
free to be happy. 

Just as the words, “I will try to help you, to be 
all that you wish,” were on her lips, there came a 
second tap at the door, and the little maid-of-all- 
work put a packet and letter in her hand. 

“T have taken you by surprise, after all ; I see 
you hesitate,” said the clergyman, rising. “Take 
counsel with your own heart; we will see each 
other again to-morrow.” 

Stammering grateful reply, Lucretia bade him 
adieu, and with a sense of relief opened the tiny 
parcel. To her astonishment on breaking the seal 
out dropped the long-lost miniature! For a few 
minutes she could not read the letter accompanying 
it ; her heart beat quickly, tears dimmed her vision. 
The miniature, as if it were a much-bewept, slowly 
regained sister, was kissed again and again. 

When she had in some degree recovered herself, 
she opened the little case in which some careful 
hand had placed the miniature. Then a deep 
blush dyed her cheeks ; those fond, eager kisses 
had been accorded another, dropped on the lips of 
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a far-away dream-lover. Holding the case to the 
light, she gazed and gazed, heart and soul surrendered 
to the unknown yet, ag it seemed, familiar knight 
whose portrait she held in her hands. 

Her vis-a-vis here was no costly bit of painting on 
ivory ; instead, the swift, cheap, yet priceless achieve- 
ment of photographer, nothing more. Nothing 
more was needed. Lucretia saw before her no 
mere likeness, but the man himself —individuality, 
gifts, temperament, alike delineated here and in 
noble character. The physiognomy was striking. 
With French alertness and animation were united 
Britannic sobriety and reserve ; whilst the features 
were chiselled to French symmetry, the bright, 
rich complexion, light brown hair, just touched 
with red, and blue eyes betokened Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry. And as those honest eyes looked 
wistfully out of the frame, Lucretia felt that here, 
as in her own case, a lonely spirit craved love and 
sympathy. Here,too,was one forced by circumstances 
into an uncongenial, circumscribed existence. She 
slowly turned to the letter accompanying the packet. 
It was from the bric-4-brac merchant to whom she 
had entrusted the advertising of her lost treasure, 
a well-known collector of curios, whose name was 
indeed familiar to European connoisseurs. 

“Your miniature,” he wrote, “has been left with 
me by an English tourist just returned from Africa. 
He was passing through Oran when a French 
@my surgeon, hearing of his presence, called at 
his hotel and begged him to carry the portrait to 
England and try to discover its owner. It had 
been entrusted to him by a French colonist just 
brought to the hospital dangerously, he feared 
fatally, wounded in an encounter with Arabs. The 
sick man had given him to understand that the 
ivory did not belong to him, that it had come 
accidentally into his possession, and that he could 
not die happy—if die he must—without taking steps 
towards its restoration. Losing no time,” added 
the dealer, “I forward your property, for which 
I shall be pleased to make an offer, if you are 
still anxious to part with it.” 

Lucretia hardly knew whether to smile or weep. 
It was the first romance of her life, and what a 
sorrowful one! He was most probably dead then, 
her unknown lover ; for had he not fallen in love 
with her portrait would he have placed his own 
beside it? How beautiful he was! what a look of 
strength and tenderness was here! She seemed 
to know him already and so well. 

And somehow the ideal divided her from the 
real ; the portrait effaced the image of her actual 
lover. She no longer hesitated as to the answer 
expected of her on the morrow. 


V. 


THE sub-director’s house wore an animated appear- 
ance one brilliant March day two years later. A 
score and odd members of the French Scientific 
Congress sitting at Oran were about to inspect the 
reservoir, and, of course, were bidden to breakfast. 
The expected visit put Gilbert in good spirits. An 
English visitor or two had joined the party, and 
he delighted in the prospect of an English talk 


about home affairs. He had long since recovered 
from his accident, and looked the impersonation 
of robust, stalwart manhood as he helped his old 
housekeeper in the preparations, now bringing up 
wine from the cellar, now arranging an awning 
here, a temporary seat there. By the time the 
closely packed wagonettes with white curtains close- 
drawn drove up, everything was in readiness—the 
breakfast of many courses cooked to a turn, the 
Kabyle servants in clean bernouses, the table 
with its flowers and fruit presenting a charming 
appearance. 

When the party sat down to table Gilbert 
discovered, to his vexation, that he was to have no 
English chat after all. 

The only English visitors were placed at the 
extreme end of the room ; in the close, shuttered 
twilight he could just distinguish the figures of the 
portly savant who had been introduced to him, 
his wife, picture of dignified English matron, little 
daughter of thirteen, and governess, a tall slender 
girl, like her pupil wearing white. 

It was not till several hours later that he found 
an opportunity of making their acquaintance. 
The intense heat of the day was now over, a fresh 
breeze, scented with myriads of wildflowers, blew 
from the desert; the dazzling whiteness of the 
colossal irrigation works was somewhat subdued ; 
even novices to the African climate could stay 
abroad with pleasure. 

The round of inspection having been made, the 
company broke up into little groups, Mélanie’s 
Kabyles serving what is called lunch in France—tea, 
liqueurs, fruit, and cake. No more picturesque 
spot for a picnic could be conceived. Stupendous 
as Roman masonry towered the colossal reservoir ; 
the granite now flushed with rosy gold, the 
stretches of turf around, a mosaic of flowers, belt of 
young corn and vine, and low-lying hills above, 
catching the same resplendent tints. To northern 
eyes the scene was a revelation. Gilbert perceived 
that the English governess sat a little apart, alone, 
and, as it seemed, lost in admiration of the pro- 
spect. 

“Permit me to take this seat beside you,” he 
said smiling, “and to talk in French-English. It 
is so seldom I hear my native tongue now.” 

The girl, she could hardly be more than twenty- 
two or three, made smiling, although half-pensive 
reply, hardly glancing at her host. She was evi- 
dently overcome by the strange, lovely scene. 

He went on, as he spoke, looking at the beauti- 
ful profile with a strange, unaccountable feeling of 
recognition. He could never have seen this fair 
girl. Yet the face was mysteriously familiar. 

“The landscape pleases you?” he asked. “ You 
are struck by the gorgeousness, the savagery?” 

“It is the first time I have travelled in the South, 
and such scenes far surpass my expectations. How 
glorious life must be here !” 

“T fear I have lost all enthusiasm for African 
scenery,” Gilbert replied. “ Perhaps it is because 
I am never stimulated to admire. No one about 
me cares a straw for the picturesque.” 

“T suppose that it is very unreasonable to expect 
others to see with one’s own eyes. I am always 
saying that to myself when I feel impatient,” 





THE STRANGE STORY OF A MINIATURE. 


Lucretia said, smiling gaily ; and she added, ina 
voice gayer still, “ A day like this compensates for 
so many dull ones.” 

The young engineer and his visitor soon found 
themselves playing an odd game of hide-and-seek. 
In replying toa question, the English girl had 
turned hastily round, catching a glimpse of his full 
face. The colour rose to her cheeks, a light of 
recognition flashed in her eyes; she evidently 
waited her opportunity to look again, to take another 
furtive glance, if he would only let her! But 
he would not. He, too, was overcome with sudden 
shyness, and studiously avoided her gaze. 

She had seen enough, and was trying to identify 
her acquaintance as he had been doing the minute 
before. Quite suddenly, with the swiftness of 
lightning, recognition came to both. The pair 
were looking at each other, smiling at each other, 
mysteries to each other no longer. Gilbert saw 
before him the original of the miniature, his ideal ; 
Lucretia recognised her dream-love, her unknown 
adorer. 

Self-deception was impossible. He knew that 
there could be no second face possessing the self- 
same Madonna-like look. She felt that here was 
the original of the photograph, so strong yet so 
gentle, so sturdy yet with a look of romance. 

“We are surely no strangers,” he began. “ The 
miniature did not deceive. You are exactly like 
your portrait on ivory. 

She looked on the ground, with the point of her 
parasol writing she knew not what. 

Blushing and faltering she got out the words— 


“Nor did your own likeness. I should have 
recognised you anywhere.” 

For a moment all else seemed but a dream : 
Lucretia’s past struggles, her loneliness, her escape 
from an uncongenial marriage, Gilbert’s isolation, 
the pathos of his single life—nothing was real 
but this recognition, the accident that had brought 
them together. 

“T heard Dr. Brand say just now that you will 
be staying here—at Oran I mean—some time,” 
he began eagerly. “It is a grand corner of the 
world, and you can ride, of course? I will arrange 
excursions. You must not return home without 
a glimpse of the Great Desert.” 

He went on, every sentence bringing before her 
mind pictures that were dreams. Under that 
glowing heaven, amid such Eastern gorgeousness, 
one day would be worth an ordinary year, perhaps 
many years, in sombre Northern lands. Oh to live 
here always! If only for her were these sun- 
warmed rivers, these banks aflame with oleanders, 
golden palms spreading fanlike under amethyst 
heavens, the splendour of Southern constellations ! 
Just then her pupil came running up, little thirteen- 
year-old Lucy—true English child, candour itself, 
fearless yet childlike. 

“ You are bewitched, I see it all,” she said, caress- 
ing her teacher ; “we shall never be able to keep 
you in smoky London after this—never ! never !” 

And Lucy proved a seer. The miniature and 
photograph were not divided. Both now adorn 
the mantel-piece of the sub-director and his 
English wife. 


Memenbrance. 


Say, what is this you ask of me, my sweet— 
Seeing no longer face to face we meet, 
That I should tell you when, as lovers do, 

I think of you? 


When the leaves drift, and when the snowflakes full, 
When cowslips in the meadow-grass grow tall, 
When red rose-petals all the pathway strew, 

I think of you. 


When the glad sun first chases night away, 

When the long shadows steal across the way, 

And when the stars are burning in the blue, 
I think of you. 


When down life’s stream full merrily we go, 

Glad voices chiming with the strokes we row, 

And in the dreary days when songs are few, 
I think of you. 


In secret sorrow, and in joy’s glad prime, 

O, best beloved heart, there is mo time 

But, with a love most passionate and true, 
I think of you. 


L. M. LITTLE. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


THE COMETS OF 1891. 


LTHOUGH no comet became visible to the 
A naked eye during the year just closed (1891), 
five were seen by astronomers provided with 

the cyclopean eye which is furnished by the object- 
glasses of their telescopes. Three of these were 
returned periodic comets of short period, whilst 
the other two were new discoveries, both seen at 
the great Lick Observatory, on Mount Hamilton in 
California, where Professor Barnard detected one 
on March 29, and another on the morning of 
October 3. We desire, however, to speak here 
principally of the other three, the returns of which 
were expected. One of them was discovered by 
a German amateur astronomer, named Max Wolf, 
at Heidelberg, in 1884, when he first saw it on 
September 17. Calculation showed that it was 
moving round the sun in an elliptic orbit with a 
period of nearly seven years, and, true to predic- 
tion, it was sighted on the night of May 1 by Dr. 
Spitaler at Vienna, and two nights afterwards by Pro- 
fessor Barnard at the Lick Observatory. On August 
1, the latter astronomer was the first to observe 
the comet, which, since Encke calculated its orbit 
in 1819, and showed that its period was little more 
than three years in duration, has been called by 
his name. It had, however, been seen on several 
previous occasions (the first in 1786), but each 
time supposed to be a new comet. Since 1819 it 
has been seen at every successive return, the first 
of these being in the summer of 1822, when it was 
observed at the observatory then recently estab- 
lished by Sir Thomas Brisbane at Paramatta, New 
South Wales, but now no longer in existence. The 
third of the periodical comets which appeared in 
1891 is called by astronomers the Tempel-Swift 
comet, because, although it was first discovered by 
Tempel at Marseilles in 1869, its periodicity was 
not recognised until its return in the autumn of 
1880, when it was re-discovered by Professor Swift 
at Rochester, in the State of New York. Its 
period is above five years and a half, but it escaped 
observation (being unfavourably situated) at its 
return in the spring of 1886, and it was not seen 
again until Professor Barnard detected it at the 
Lick Observatory on September 28, 1891. It was 
nearest the sun about the middle of November, 
but has never been visible without the aid of a 
powerful telescope. The returned comet of Wolf 
was the brightest of the year (though only tele- 
scopic), and it may with confidence be expected 
to become visible again in the summer of 1898. 
But the most interesting of the above comets is 
that known as Encke’s, on account of the short- 
ness "of its period, and the great number of 
occasions on which it has been observed. It is 
somewhat remarkable that though Halley, success- 
fully applying Newton’s principles to the motions 


of comets, predicted with confidence in 1705 the 
return in 1758 or 1759 of a comet (since always 
called by his name) which was observed by himself 
and others in 1682, and had been previously seen 
in 1456, 1531, and 1607, no other instance occurred 
of the return of a comet which had unquestion- 
ably been seen before, until Encke’s calculation, in 
1819, of the orbit of one which, discovered by Pons 
about the end of the preceding November, was 
found by him to be moving round the sun in the 
short interval of three years and about four months, 
and to be identical with comets observed in 1786, 
1795, and 1805. By further investigations, Encke 
showed that the period of the comet was very 
slowly diminishing, being about a day less (1212 
days instead of 1213) in 1818 than it had been 
fifty years before. He suggested as the explanation 
of this, that a medium of great rarity supposed to 
exist in space was sufficient to check appreciably 
tie onward motion of the comet, though not to 
produce any other measurable effect in the solar 
system ; the consequence of such resistance would 
be that the sun’s attraction would bring the comet 
gradually nearer to him, so that its revolution being 
made smaller, its periodic time would be shorter. 
Encke’s subsequent calculations seemed more and 
more to confirm this theory, and it is only since 
his death that its untenableness has been mani- 
fested. For the shortening of the period, which 
according to this theory should be constant and 
regular, came to an end, and afterwards went on 
at half speed. The cause, therefore, still awaits 
explanation ; possibly it may be due to the com- 
bination, in different proportions, according to their 
positions, of some of the small planets, of which 
only eighty-four were known when Encke died in 
September 1865, but the number is now known 
considerably to exceed three hundred. At its 
nearest approaches to the sun, Encke’s comet is 
about the same distance from it as the planet 
Mercury sometimes is; when farthest from the 
sun it never reaches the distance of Jupiter, but 
moves for a considerable portion of its period 
within the orbits of many of the small planets. Its 
brightness, we should remark, has certainly dim- 
inished in recent years. The reason why it was 
so long after Halley’s time that the return of an- 
other comet was successfully predicted is, that 
all those of short period (many of them have been 
discovered in recent years) are bodies of feeble 
luminosity, and most of them visible only by the 
aid of telescopes of considerable power. Early in 
the present century (in 1812 and 1815) two comets 
have been discovered with periods nearly equal to 
(only slightly shorter than) that of Halley’s, and 
these duly re.urned in 1883 and 1887 respectively. 
In all probability, comets of much longer periods 
than these have been seen at more than one return ; 
but it is impossible to feel sure of this in any par- 
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ticular case, on account of the uncertainty which 
attaches to ancient observations, made without the 
means of accurately determining their positions. 
Other circumstances, too, may affect the question. 
Splendid comets were seen in 1264 and 1556, and 
so far as it was possible to determine their orbits 
from the rough records of their motions in the 
heavens, the probability seemed great that they 
were identical; so sure, indeed, did Dr. Hind, 
who has just retired from the important post of 
Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, feel of 
this, that he confidently predicted another return 
about forty years ago ; but the comet escheated its 
recognisances and failed to put in an appearance, 
being, perhaps, turned out of its course by some 
unknown planet or other body which it had ap- 
proached in its extensive wanderings. Newton 
and Halley both thought that a fine comet which 
made a near approach to the sun in 1680 might be 
identical with others scen in 1106, in 531, and in 
B.C. 44, the last being the year of the assassination 
of Julius Cesar. But more recent investigations 
have shown that the period of the comet of 1680 
amounts, not to 575 years (as these conjectural 
identifications supposed), but to several thousands 
of years; whilst those of the earlier comets 
mentioned cannot be determined with any ac- 
curacy, though it is probable that the comet of A. D. 
531 was a return of that now known as Halley’s. 
It is impossible to form any probable conjecture 
as to how the comet was moving which was seen 
about six months after the death of Julius Cesar 
in March B.c. 44. It may be remembered that 
Shakespeare represents the dictator’s wife as trying 
to deter him from repairing to the senate-house 
(which was not, by the bye, in the Capitol, where 
the poet erroneously locates it) on that fatal day, 
by speaking of celestial appearances and other 
portents, and when Cesar ridicules these things as 
having, at any rate, no special reference to himself, 
she says :— 

** When beggars die, then are no comets seen. 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 


Shakespeare here just avoids a mistake, for he 
does not make Calpurnia point toa comet as then 
actually visible ; but Mr. Poynter, in his beautiful 
picture “ The Ides of March,” exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1883, fell into it by depicting 
Cesar and Calpurnia as gazing upon the comet, 
though its appearance, according to Suetonius, did 
not take place until the month of September. The 
awe inspired by large comets was, indeed, in ancient 
times almost universal; and it was in all proba- 
bility in reference to one that the prophet Jeremiah 
exhorted the people of Israel in the words (Jer. x. 
2) “ Be not dismayed at the signs of heaven.” 

It may here be added that only one of the 
known periodical comets is due to return in the 
present year (1892). This was first discovered by 
Pons (the most,successful discoverer of comets there 
has ever been) at Marseilles on June 12, 1819; 
but its periodicity was not recognised until after 
its rediscovery by Professor Winnecke at Bonn in 
1858. That astronomer found that it was moving 
in an orbit of short period, a whole revolution 
being completed in about five and a half years, so 


that six unobserved returns must have taken place 
since its discovery by Pons nearly forty years pre- 
viously. Nor was this very remarkable, considering 
that the comet was not only telescopic, but of feeble 
luminosity even when seen through a good tele- 
scope. It escaped observation at the return due ia 
1863, but was seen at those which took place in 
1869 and 1875. In 1880, however, as in 1863, its 
position was unfavourable, and no observation 
could be obtained. But it was observed at the last 
return in 1886, on which occasion it was nearest 
the sun in the month of August ; and another re- 
turn will be due early in the present year. 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


“ TALKING WITH THE STARS.” 


The idea of holding communication with other 
worlds by signalling across the immense ethereal 
spaces may not be quite new, but it is seldom so 
firmly entertained by any individual as to result in 
a large bequest of money for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the project. This unquestionable guarantee 
of good faith has, however, been recently given by 
an old lady of Pau, who obviously agreed with the 
poet Young that 

‘‘The planets of each system represent 
Kind neighbours,” 


inasmuch as she has left a legacy of 100,000 
francs to the Institute of France as a reward for 
the “ person of any nationality who shall within the 
next ten years succeed in communicating with the 
inhabitants of some other celestial body.” The 
notion is not absolutely absurd, and it has bee 
treated at least with toleration by more than one 
astronomer of repute. The nature of the signals 
to be used has even been discussed and settled— 
at least in theory. Given the existence on one of 
the planets of beings constituted at all like our- 
selves—and the assumption is of course avery large 
one—there seems to be no question that geometri- 
cal figures would be the most suitable signs for 
the purpose. Mr. E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.s., of 
Greenwich Observatory, has, if we mistake not, 
pointed out that a luminous triangle on the surface 
of the moon, with sides of from five to six miles in 
length, would be visible to ourselves, looking out 
from the earth through the telescopes we at present 
possess ; and assuming astronomers with similar 
instruments to exist on the moon (another very large 
assumption), luminous geometrical figures traced 
on some vast terrestrial plain would be discernible 
by lunarians. The universality of geometry as 
between mind and mind would undoubtedly make 
it the fittest medium for signalling under the 
circumstances supposed. The existence of life on 
our satellite is, however, improbable, and the testa- 
trix of Pau most likely had in her mind the idea 
of communication with the planet Mars, upon 
whose surface it is far more easy to conceive the 
existence of intelligent beings comparable with 
ourselves, considering that the conditions of ha- 
bitability approach so nearly to those of the earth. 
The writer goes on to admit, however, that geo- 
metrical conversation with Mars would be a serious 
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matter ; configurations of the size of Sicily, at least, 
would be necessary. 

The fitness of the proposed signals to the 
Martials, and the particular method of making them 
visible across the celestial spaces, were the subject 
of an interview a few weeks since with Professor 
George Davidson, of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Principal of Davidson 
Observatory. The professor is a humourist, but he is 
alsoa thoroughly competent astronomer. In reply 
to his visitor's inquiries he first picked up a blue 
pencil and drew on a white sheet of paper a right- 
angled triangle. “This that I have drawn,” he 
said, “is the old triangle of Pythagoras.” The 
proportions are said to be the fundamental ones of 
geometry. It has been proposed to draw such a 
figure as that in the Desert of Sahara, or some 
other great plain, the lines, of course, to be 
hundreds of miles long, and made so that they 
would be in decided contrast to the desert sand. 
One way would be to plant palm trees, the forests 
to take the shape of lines in the figure. The green 
of the palms would obviously be bright in the con- 
trast with the white (?) of the sand. Now for the 
more important assumptions of the projectors of 
this scheme. It is supposed that there are people 
on some of the planets, at least on Mars. It is 
supposed that people on the planet are civilised 
and capable of looking through telescopes, and 
that presumably they must know the Pythagorean 
proposition. So, if the people of Mars look 
through their telescopes at the earth, they will be 
sure to see that enormous figure on the desert, and 


seeing it they will realise that the earth is inhabited 
by men of knowledge, and that the drawing isa 


signal. Then of course they would set to work to 
answer it by building just such a figure on Mars. 
That will be what the lady of Pau would call 
“talking from star to star.” 

Such is one of the plausible and decidedly 
optimistic schemes which have been mooted as a 
way of earning the reward in question. There is 
no a priori objection to taking it seriously and 
considering it on its merits. Still there are 
considerable difficulties to be dealt with before 
proceeding to select a suitable site for the work. 
It is, perhaps, a small matter, almost too sordid to 
mention, that the bequest of 100,000 francs—less 
than 5,000/,—would be absurdly inadequate for 
tree planting on so grandiose a scale, inasmuch 
as each side of the triangle must be hundreds 
of miles in length. Further, even supposing 
that the Desert of Sahara is one great plain, and 
that it is large enough for the purpose, and even 
supposing that it was possible to make such an 
enormous figure, it is very doubtful whether the 
people on Mars, with such telescopes as we use, 
would be able to see it. At certain times Mars is 
but 36,000,000 miles from the earth, but it gets 
further and further away, until the distance is 
62,800,000 miles. That is a good way off to see 
triangles. 

But the greatest difficulty still remains to be 
mentioned—the cloudy atmosphere which sur- 
rounds our earth. In this respect our orb must 
be very unfavourably circumstanced as compared 
with Mars, whose atmosphere is far less dense and 


whose surface lies comparatively open to view from 
other planets. 

It appears certain that the aspect of the earth as 
seen from Mars would be for the most part that of 
a shining and highly reflective atmospheric ball, 
with a photosphere in which the dark spots are the 
oceans, and that glimpses of the actual terrestrial 
surface would be very imperfect as well as few and 
far between. 

On the other hand, so much more rarefied and 
transparent is the atmosphere of Mars, and so 
fruitful already has been the study of the planet's 
areography owing to the thinness of her aerial veil, 
that we may be startled any day with authentic 
news of some new and immensely important dis- 
covery. The maps we already possess, their details 
of her terraqueous surface, and the visual evidence 
we obtain of the succession of the seasons and the 
accompanying phenomena are almost incredible in 
their revelations, considering the distance from 
which our observations are made. Schiaparelli’s 
discoveries in 1881-2 of the so-called “canals” 
in Mars-—the word is unfortunately chosen—some 
of which should be 2,000 miles long and fifteen or 
twenty miles broad, has naturally enough been 
much criticised ; but, however ill-judged the name 
may be, the features he described have lately been 
seen from the Lick Observatory and by Mr. 
Stanley Williams in England, not to speak of the 
earlier confirmation from the observatories at Nice 
and Brussels. 

To sum up, we may remark that whilst 
“talking with the stars” is obviously an impos- 
sibility, even were they in a habitable condition, 
owing to their inordinate distance, talking with the 
planets is a far different affair. In astronomy, as in 
other sciences, “the impossibility of yesterday is the 
reality of to-day,” and at least as regards the planet 
Mars, in some new and unexpected way the problem 
may be solved, even in the life-time of this 
generation. 


DR. DALLINGER’S EDITION OF CARPENTER’S 
6 MICROSCOPE.” 


A new edition of that favourite but now some- 
what antiquated classic, Carpenter’s “The Micro- 
scope and its Revelations,” from the hands of so 
acknowledged a leader in microscopical research 
as the Rev. Dr. Dallinger, F.r.s., can hardly 
fail to be one of the memorable books of the year. 
As an instrument of precision, the modern com- 
pound microscope is more than keeping its place 
in the very front ranks of scientific research, as 
will appear from the new methods and almost 
revolutionary results to which we shall call 
attention ; whilst as to Dr. Dallinger himself, it 
cin be sid that, both at the headquarters of 
British microscopy—the Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety in London—and amongst the rank and file 
in the large industrial towns of the Midlands and 
the North, as also in America and the colonies, 
he is esteemed as the most learned and the most 
popular expositor of his favourite instrument. 
Certainly no one in the present generation has 
done so much to extend the use of the microscope 
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both as a home companion and as an instrument of 
the most fruitful scientific research. 

With a record of nearly forty years of assiduous 
and original work with the “ armeéd eye of science,” 
and having been three times elected to the 
presidential chair of the Royal Microscopical 
Society, and moreover being at the present time 
president of the most popular Quekett Micro- 
scopical Club, that great republic of London 
amateur microscopists, numbering some seven 
hundred members, Dr. Dallinger is thoroughly in 
touch with the great army of microscopists of all 
ranks. 

A few notes on the nature of the task which Dr. 
Dallinger has assumed, the way in which it has 
been accomplished, and the wonderful, and in some 
cases revolutionary additions to our knowedge, 
now for the first time brought together in a syste- 
matic literary form, may be useful to our readers. 

First we may notice the form of the new volume. 
Possessors of the preceding small-print ard stolid- 
looking edition (the seventh) will be glad to 
welcome its far larger and more handsomely 
printed successor. The present edition appears 
as a full sized library book (royal octavo size), 
extending to no less than eleven hundred pages. 
It is adorned with eight hundred engravings and 
twenty-one plates. For the first time some of the 


plates are coloured ; they are, for the most part, 
masterpieces of accurate delineation, disclosing 
an astonishing amount of detail, and embracing 
some of the latest triumphs of photo-micrography. 
Altogether it fulfils more than ever the idea of a 


useful microscopical cyclopedia and a student’s 
advanced text-book in one, thanks partly to the 
lines on which the work was originally laid down 
by Dr. Carpenter. We may specially mention the 
singularly beautiful chromograph of that universal 
favourite of pond-hunting microscopists, Vo/vox 
globator—the tiny locomotive plant whose ap- 
parently intelligent motion as it goes cruising 
through the waters has, perhaps, made more con- 
verts to recreative holiday microscopy than any 
other object that can be named. 

Among the photo-micrographic novelties referred 
to is a wonderful collection of critical diatoms by 
that almost unrivalled specialist in “ critical images,” 
Mr. E. M. Nelson, as well as Dr. Van Heurck’s 
remarkable pictures of the structure of diatom 
valves taken with Zeiss’s famous objective, having a 
numerical aperture of 1°60. The last-mentioned 
(plate xi.) probably gives the highest result ever 
achieved in photographic optics. These and a 
hundred other fascinating pictures, many of them 
quite new, arrest the eye on turning over the pro- 
fusely but always judiciously illustrated pages. It 
would be easy to go on picking out the plums from 
the feastful dish so luxuriously spread before us, and 
to show how pictorially attractive and appetising the 
new “Carpenter” really is on its more popular side. 

The more advanced student will at once look 
to see what Dr. Dallinger has to say upon the new 
subjects of research and discovery which have come 
to the front since the sixth edition of the work was 
published. The interval has been eventful, if not, 
indeed, revolutionary. The science of bacteriology, 
observations on the monads, the microscopical 


study of rocks, the subject of the continuity of 
protoplasm in plants, and the nature of insect 
vision through the compound eye are some of the 
novelties which will first commandattention. These 
all find masterly treatment in their latest phases. 
The petrology only, it strikes us, is somewhat 
scantily treated and illustrated. The progressive 
improvements in the mechanical parts of the micro- 
scope and its optical accessories, new methods of 
preparing, mounting, and examining objects, are 
treated at adequate length and with a master’s 
hand. The latest developments of “ immersion ” 
lenses, the history and nature of the new 
“aprochromatic” lenses, which have made so 
great a sensation during the last three years, and 
which only slowly made their way into Dr. 
Dallinger’s favour, are clearly and instructively told, 
and their merits amply recognised. Above all 
we must place the very thorough treatment of 
Professor Abbe’s epoch-making theory of micro- 
scopical vision, which is producing a revolution in 
the manufacture of lenses and methods of illumi- 
nation. It is the work of a past master in the optics 
of the microscope, and will be most gratefully 
received by all who have watched those advances in 
mathematic optics on which the most perfect form 
of microscope is now based. 

The editor’s treatment of this great question, the 
so-called “Abbe diffraction theory,” is indeed 
beyond praise. Happily the sounds of contention 
and strife with which that theory was first met, even 
by able and earnest English microscopists, have 
now almost died away. The eminent Jena pro- 
fessor, having modified a really non-essential part 
of his original views, is now practically in possession 
of the field. Dr. Dallinger’s lucid account of the 
evolution of the theory and its brilliant verifications, 
and the admirably judicial temper in which he 
makes his award, assure us that English micro- 
scopists have now reached smooth water after a 
somewhat uneasy passage, and may look for plain 
sailing. This extremely able exposition and summary 
of Professor Abbe’s great and lasting contribution 
to microscopical optics is given in the chapter, 
“Vision with the Compound Microscope.” 

But we will let Dr. Dallinger speak both for 
Professor Abbe and himself. The following pro- 
positions as to the difference between microscopic 
vision and ordinary vision throw a flood of light 
upon the subject : 

“ Microscopic vision is sui generis ; there is and 
can be no comparison between microscopic and 
macroscopic (or ordinary) vision. The images of 
minute objects are not delineated microscopically 
by the ordinary laws of refraction ; they are not 
dioptrical results, but depend entirely on the laws 
of diffraction. These come within the scope of, 
and demonstrate the undulatory theory of light, 
and involve a characteristic change which mate- 
rial particles or fine structural details in proportion 
to their minuteness, effect in transmitted rays of 
light” (p. 62). 

“Tt is by means of diffraction phenomena that 
Abbe is enabled to explain the formation of the 
images of objects containing delicate strie or 
structure, and requiring large apertures for their 
complete or approximate delineation” (p. 63). 
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The following extract relates to a very recent 
modification of Dr. Abbe’s views with regard to 
the two superimposed images which are unified 
in the microscopical picture : 

“In the expositions of Dr. Abbe’s views given 
up to this time, it has been usual to state that he 
held and taught that the microscopic image con- 
sists of fwo superimposed images, each of distinct 
character and origin. The one called the ‘ab- 
sorption image’ is an image of the main outlines 
of the larger parts of the object ; but by the other 
image all ménuée structures, striation, and delicate 
complexity of detail, whose elements lie so close 
together as to occasion diffraction phenomena, can 
alone be formed, because these could not be geo- 
metrically imaged. It was this latter or diffraction 
image that was said to be the instrument of what 
has so long been known as the ‘ resolving power’ 
of lenses.” 

But Dr. Abbe, with the full light of further in- 
vestigations and experience, does not hesitate to 
modify this explanation. In a quite recent letter 
to Dr. Dallinger he says, “I no longer maintain, in 
principle, the distinction between the ‘ absorption 
image’ (or direct dioptrical image) and the ‘dif- 
fraction image ;’ nor do I hold that the micro- 
scopical image of an object consists of two super- 
imposed images of different origin or different 
mode of production.” 

To this Dr. Dallinger adds on behalf of Dr. 
Abbe, “We have practically, in most cases, a 
composition of the microscopical image consisting 
of two superimposed images of diferent behaviour” 
(but not of different origin or mode of production). 
He further explains that both the “ absorption 
image” and the “ diffraction image” are now held 
to be equally of diffraction origin ; but whilst a 
lens of small aperture would give the former with 
facility, it would be powerless to reveal the latter, 
because of its limited capacity to gather in the 
strongly deflected diffraction rays due to the 
minuter elements. 

The chapter from which we quote is unquestion- 
ably the most important in the whole volume. 
Admirably illustrated, it is the only concise and 
intelligible account of the scientific basis which 
Abbe has provided for the higher microscopical 
work. Whilst some of the optical phenomena, 
such as the relative effects of “small cones” of 
oblique illumination as distinct from a solid central 
cone, and the resulting diffraction images, still leave 
something to be explained, it is pleasant to find 
even the objector himself (Mr. E. M. Nelson, Dr. 
Abbe’s most able English critic) writing with en- 
thusiasm of the Jena professor’s “brilliant dis- 
covery that the image in the microscope is caused 
by the reunion of rays which have been scattered 
by diffraction.” 

So much then for the “ higher microscopy.” But 
what of the ordinary worker and amateur who 
hardly ever uses “immersion lenses,” and whose 
delights are rather with glasses of moderate powers? 
What of the members, ¢.g., of the social micro- 
scopical club, who are not only very ingenious 
manipulators, but love to popularise their instru- 
ments for the benefit of others? What share have 
these in the promised land which has just been 


opened up? The reply seems to be satisfactory 
and encouraging. The “diffraction theory” pro- 
mises to react upon all grades of microscopists and 
every kind of compound microscope, by leading to 
improved illuminating methods, even with present 
means. “ There is no notion,” says Dr. Dallinger, 
“of dividing microscopists into two classes of 
workers, the high power and the low power.” It 
may be quite true that not every microscopist will 
at once proceed to master the nature and composi- 
tion of the microscopical image. Unquestionably, 
there are thousands of possessors of good instru- 
ments, doing interesting work, who know nothing 
of the distinction between “true diffraction 
images” and “false diffraction images,” “ true dif- 
fraction ghosts” and “false diffraction ghosts.” 
But it is just here that the work of Dr. Abbe 
comes in. The professor clearly demonstrates that 
the newly-found theoretical basis is available for 
the existing well-equipped, but only half-utilised 
instruments which are so common among us. In 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of cases it is now 
chiefly a question of enabling the present posses- 
sors of costly instruments and accessories to get 
out of them their full working value, and to obtain 
results which will simply astonish and delight 
them. 

The “practical” part of the new volume is 
happily quite as thorough and as ample as that 
which we have chiefly dealt with. To mention one 
case among many, it is admirably seen in the 
series of plates furnished by Mr. Nelson at the 
editor’s request, showing the table management of 
the microscope and its accessories for special pur- 
poses. One of these shows the method of using 
the silver side reflector, and the- mode of ob- 
taining transmitted light direct without the aid 
of the mirror. 

The chapters on the “ History and Evolution of 
the Microscope” and “ Accessory Apparatus ” are 
profusely illustrated, no instrument or adjunct of 
any special merit being omitted. The reader has 
the full benefit of Dr. Dallinger’s life-long know- 
ledge of instruments and instrument-makers, and 
his almost unrivalled experience of lenses. In this 
respect he has the enthusiasm of a virtuoso tempered 
with the almost frigid judgment of the ascetic 
scientist. The devotion to microscopy which 
leads a hard-working professional man to view with 
equanimity the frequent supersession of his last- 
purchased 40/. “objective,” by the newer “ Powell 
and Lealand” or “Zeiss” at the same or a higher 
price is not given to many, more especially when 
the event occurs twice within the same year. But 
martyrdom in science takes many forms, and in 
this case the whole community of microscopists 
undoubtedly reap the benefit. 

The chapter on the “ Microscopic forms of Vege- 
table and Animal Life,” with their beautiful and in 
many cases exquisite illustrations, are no unworthy 
introduction to the science of “natural history.” 
We note with regret in the petrological section the 
waning fortunes of Zozoon. Perhaps it is fortunate 
Dr. Carpenter has not lived to see his cherished 
protégée fall upon evil days. The present editor 
charitably allows the old story to stand much as 
in the last edition ; but he has only done his duty 
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in referring to the damaging discussion of the 
subject at a recent meeting of the Geological 
Society of London. Lastly, we note on page 908 
the startling photo-micrograph illustrative of insect 
vision contributed by Professor Exner of Vienna. 
It seems to settle once for all a long vexed but ever 
fascinating question. It is a perfect little picture 
of a church and churchyard seen through a window. 
On one of the panes of the window was placed, as a 
further test, a large letter R. The whole scene was 
most successfully photographed through the com- 
pound eye of a fire-fly (Lampyris splendidula). The 
result is startling and conclusive, showing as it 
does that the thousands of separate lenses through 
which the fly looks out on the world, instead of 
transmitting to the retina as many corresponding 


thousands of separate pictures, really so converge as 
to produce but a single picture. The feat of getting 
behind the fly’s eye and looking out on the world 
as he looks out upon it! has thus at last been ac- 
complished. The news came just in time to be 
included in the volume. This is only one instance 
of many in which the foremost microscopical 
workers of different nationalities have delighted to 
co-operate with Dr. Dallinger in producing this 
invaluable handbook. The publishers, as in former 
years, are Messrs J. and A. Churchill, of New 
Burlington Street, London. 


1 See the illustrated series of papers on the compound eyes of 
insects entitled ‘‘ Animals with more than two Eyes,” by Henrj 
Walker, F.G.s., in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1886, 


THE TRUE STORY OF SOME GLASSES INSCRIBED BY 
JOHN EVELYN. 


N the year 1844 I happened to be staying (a 
young man of course) in the small Surrey 
town of Dorking, that lies nestling so prettily 

under the box-clad chalk hills of that county. 
By chance I found myself in the shop of a glazier, 
from whom I learned in the course of a chat 
about his business that he had lately been ordered 
to fetch away from Wotton House, the noble and 
ancient seat of the Evelyns, some old lattice 
windows of dim diamond panes, which he was 
to remove and replace with new—a very rash and 
inconsiderate order. But the house was at that 
time without a master, the present owner, William 
J. Evelyn, Esq., being then in his minority. 

As for these old diamond panes, the glazier had 
found some writing scratched on two of them. 
Would I like to see them? Of course I would 
like very much. So he fetched them, when to 
my surprise and delight the first thing that caught 
my eye was the well-known characteristic signa- 
ture of John Evelyn himself, with the date 1641. 
There was another pane written on, but without a 
signature. 

In a very short time, I became the owner of 
these precious relics. At least, so I considered 
myself in my youth and inexperience ; and I am 
bound to say that no one from that time or ever 
after once asked me the question: “Did you 
really think that the glazier had any right to sell 
them, or you to buy them?” But more of that 
hereafter. 

I carried home my prize in great triumph ; 
got Evelyn’s “Diary,” and I will now describe 
them, and state what I learned concerning their 
history. 


On the first pane were inscribed these words 
in this order : 

TIBI NOS 

TIBI NOSTRA SUPELLEX 

RURAQUE SERVIERINT. 
J. EVELYN. 

OMNIA EXPLORATE 
MELIORA RETINETE. 

1641. 


On the second pane was engraved a burning heart, 
with an eye above dropping tears upon the flames, 
with the inscription : 


THOU THAT BETRAY’ST ME TO THIS FLAME, 
THY PENANCE BE TO QUENCH THE SAME. 


In 1641, John Evelyn was just twenty-one, and 
the Civil War was on the point of breaking out. 
This amiable young man had just lost both his 
parents, and being, according to his own account, 
“of a raw, vaine, uncertaine and very unwary in- 
clination, thinking of nothing but the pursuit of 
vanity and the confused imaginations of young 
men, studying a little, but dauncing and fooling 
more,” he felt no inclination to take any part in 
the turbulent politics of the day, but resolved at 
once to pursue the usual terminating stage of a 
polite education, by setting forth on his travels. 
The aspirations breathed in the above lines to 
consecrate to an unnamed person all he had to 
give, may have been the expression of a vague 
desire to serve his king. But as we find no 
other record of personal sacrifices, save this, “I 
sent my black manege horse and furniture to his 
Matie then at Oxford,” we must conclude that his 
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loyalty may not have been of a very self-sacrificing 
order. 

The precept “Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good,” seems to fit in well with high and 
noble resolutions to derive all possible good from 
his travels. 

From the unauthenticated lines, and the pretty 
“conceit” accompanying them, we may infer that 
“the sweet youth was in love,” though in his Diary 
he simply enters the abrupt record of his marriage 
in 1646-7 with Mary, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Brown, without any waste of sentimental phrases. 

These reflections, together with a good deal 
more, I drew up in a letter to the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” June 1844, illustrated with a facsimile 
of the quarries by the skilful hands of Mr. Nether- 
clift. This was my first appearance in print, and 
I was pleased to hear that I had written a very 
readable article 
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gallant members of that fine old English untitled 
aristocracy, vividly brought back to my mind my 
youthful adventure in connection with the old 
diamond panes, and the question arose in my 
mind, “ Was it right to use those really valuable 
relics of a famous worthy just as if they were my 
own lawful property, or anyone’s property at ail 
but the representatives of the Evelyn family, past, 
present, and to come? And if their proper place 
was nowhere but in Wotton House, was it not my 
duty to try first to trace them, and then, if found, to 
restore them to their lawful owner?” 

The answer to this question was so obvious that 
I still feel surprised that it seemed never to have 
occurred to me before. 

Besides these considerations, at Abinger Hatch 
(for small inns in this country seem to be often 
called Hatches), where we were staying, in turning 
over the leaves of Brayley’s “ History of Surrey,” I 
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A few years passed away. One of those crises 
took place in my life’s history which occur in 
most men’s lives, when with an anxious heart I 
entered upon new scenes, new occupations, and 
new responsibilities, and among many other things 
which I had hitherto cared for, I parted with these 
interesting relics, entrusting them to the keeping 
of Sir W. J. Hooker, then curator of the reat 
museum at Kew, who had shown me much kind- 
ness in assisting me in my botanical pursuits. 
After this I heard no more, and thought no more, 
of my memorable discovery, until after a very con- 
siderable lapse of eventful years I once more found 
myself in the neighbourhood of Dorking in Sep- 
tember 1884, taking, during a holiday, brief tempo- 
rary clerical duty in the lovely parish of Abinger, 
which adjoins the parish of Wotton. 

A visit to the old parish church of Wotton, 
situated in the Park, and the sight of the tomb of 
John Evelyn, with so many other learned and 


came upon my own old letter to the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” chronicling the loss of the relics, and 
with the addition that no one seemed to know what 
had become of them ! 

Suddenly therefore, standing in Wotton Church, 
I formed a resolution. I announced myself at the 
Rectory to the Rev. G. V. Chichester (father-in-law 
to Mr. W. J. Evelyn), and informed him that I had 
a remarkable history to tell him of an occurrence 
that took place forty years ago. I am afraid he 


* heard my preliminary remark with a slight touch of 


weary anticipation, which gave place to a quick 
glance of intense interest as soon as he learned 
the exact object of my visit, which I need hardly 
explain was to request him to present my compli- 
ments to Mr. Evelyn and convey to him the expres- 
sion of my earnest desire, if it should be agreeable 
to him, to endeavour to ascertain what had become 
of those relics of his ancestor, and to obtain, if 
possible, their restoration to their proper habitation. 
15 
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Mr. Chichester gladly accepted this commission, 
and the result was the next day a kind invitation 
to dinner in order to provide an opportunity for 
discussing the matter. Of course Mr. Evelyn did 
earnestly wish for the restoration of the quarries, if 
it could be effected. He knew that the precious 
relics had somehow disappeared a long time ago, 
and that their actual whereabouts was so far an in- 
soluble problem, and he assented to my proposal to 
use my best endeavours to procure their restoration. 

Mr. Evelyn showed me many MSS. of his 
celebrated ancestor, and a large collection of dried 
plants, made in Italy in 1642, black with age, 
very neatly displayed, and with several particulars 
written under each, such as the place of their 
habitat, and for what medicinal purposes they 
were useful, and it appeared that not a single plant 
was without its uses against some complaint or 
disorder. Other monumental remains of the 
work of the author of “Sylva” abide in the 
magnificent forest trees which fill the neighbour- 
ing country with almost the visible presence of 
that intense lover of Nature. Many trees of 
splendid dimensions are yet standing, and likeiy 
to stand for another century or two. On a high 
piece of ground near the Rectory stands a beech 
tree, which I roughly measured, and found to be 
twenty-eight feet in circumference at four feet 
from the ground, and nearly twice as much just 
abuve the massive roots which protrude from the 
ground like rocks. One huge bough runs out to a 
distance of seventy feet from the trunk, and bends 
down to the earth with its own weight, where it 
strikes root, and rises again a fresh tree. Other 
trees near it almost attain to the same size. Many 
roots at considerable distances from the huge trunk 
rise out of the ground, twisted and contorted 
together like wreathed snakes. 

Thus authorised by Mr. Evelyn, 1 wrote at once 


to Sir Joseph D. Hooker, the son and successor of 


Sir William, relating the above history, and inquiring 
if he could give me any intelligence respecting the 
lost or strayed relics. The reply was Yes, that 
Sir William had placed them in the museum at 
Kew ; but he dared not promise that any appli- 
their restoration would 


cation I should make f 
















meet with a favourable reception, being now 
national property, and that I had better apply, if 
I thought it worth while, to the Chief Commissioner 
of Works, Mr. J. Shaw Lefevre. I did so, fondly 
trusting that I should only have to relate the 
circumstances, and the relics would be restored at 
once. No such thing. A curt official letter in- 
formed me that they were the property of the 
nation, and could not be removed. This reply 
put me upon my mettle, and I girded myself unto 
the battle. I turned it at once plainly into a 
question of right and wrong—in short, of wrongful 
detention of private property unlawfully abstracted, 
and argued that at the time when they fell into 
my hands forty years before, being a young man 
and not particularly well advised, I had bought of 
a glazier that which was not his to sell, and that 
in all the subsequent changes from hand to hand, 
there remained the incurable fault that they be- 
longed the whole time to Wotton House and the 
Evelyn family. I fearlessly therefore expected 
that the Chief Commissioner would recognise the 
justice of my claim, and would restore those valua- 
ble relics to their rightful owner. 

I am happy to say that my argument proved 
unanswerable, and that the order was at once issued 
for the restoration of the glasses to Wotton House, 
where they now occupy a distinguished place in a 
glass case of Evelyn relics, among which they rank 

as not the least interesting. 

It is not a little remarkable that relics so interest- 
ing should have found their way out of the hands 
of a glazier ignorant of their value so safely int 
great National Museum, where they remained in safe 
keeping until, after forty years, they returned in 
perfect safety to the very spot where, 230 years 
before, John Evelyn had “scratched the brittle 
pane,” as perhaps a parting memorial, when the 
man of peace fled that “ill face of things” in his 
own land and sought the fanes and palms of the 
sunny South. 

Evidently there is a Providence in small oc- 
currences as well as in great events—in matters 
that concern our pleasures and our tastes as well 
as in the higher matters that rule the course of 
our lives. 

REV. F. A. MALLESON 
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Mountaineering in Iceland.—The loftiest mountain in 
Iceland, the Orcefa Jékull, has been for the first time 
ascended by Mr. F. W. Howell, of Birmingham. The 
height is about 6,500 ft. An attempt made in 1890 failed 
on account of the weather, but in August 1891 Mr. Howell, 
with two Icelanders as porters, reached the summit. He 
started from Sandfell at 4 A.M. on the 17th August, struck 
the snow slopes at 10 A.M., reached the summit at 
7.30P.M.; left the snow at 10.30 P.M., and returned to 
Sandfell at 1.30 A.M. on Tuesday the 18th. This is a 
record of remarkable endurance, and travellers have 
hitherto reported the ascent as impossible. The success 
has been noted in the Royal Geographical Society’s Proceed- 
ings, and the details will shortly be published. 


Post Office Annual Report.—Every year’s official report 
shows increase in the general prosperity and the progress of 
this best managed of our national departments. The 
number of new offices opened during the last year was 447, 
and of public letter boxes 1,010; the total being now 
18,806 offices, and 21,837 letter boxes. Additional licences 
to sell stamps amount in the year to 750. In every branch 
of the office the increase of service to the public is remark- 
able, especially in letters and in book packets: increase of 
267,163 and 262,534 respectively. The total in the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1891, is as follows: Letters, 
6,563,270; post cards, 862,088; patterns and samples, 30,237 ; 
parcels, 110,962; book packets and circulars, 8,923,735 ; 
newspapers, 898,447. 

The total number of officers on the permanent establish- 
ment of the Department, together with sub-postmasters and 
letter receivers, is 63,868. The number added in the year 
was 2,814. In this total are included 8,877 women, of 
whom 906 are employed as clerks in the chief offices in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and 3,750 as counter- 
women and telegraphists throughout the United Kingdom, 
besides others employed as sub-postmistresses and letter 
receivers. Besides the foregoing there are throughout the 
United Kingdom about 54,000 other persons employed more 
or less in Post Office work. Of these about 16,000 are 
women. 

‘Curiosities ” of postal records are given as usual, among 
which the most astounding statement appears that about 
30,000 letters were posted without any address, and of 
these 1,601 contained cash to the value of £5,000 in all. 

It is satisfactory to know that the number of postal 
parcels has risen, in seven years, from under 23,000,000 to 
40,287,956, and that the share of the Post Office, where 
railways and other modes of carriage assisted, rose from 
£261,675 io £535,860. 

The decrease of money orders, and the increase of postal 
orders, continues year by year, and the vast amount of 
paper money thus in circulation renders the question of 
issuing one pound or smaller bank notes of less importance. 
The postal orders issued last year were nearly 49,000,000, 
representing above £19,000,000, and about 1,500,000 more 
than the previous year. The total amount transmitted by 
money orders and postal orders together during the year 
was about £47,000,000, five millions more than in the 
previous year. 

lhe telegraph service still does not pay, but the deficit of 
last year was under £200,000, out of receipts of nearly 
42,500,000, a deficit which each year diminishes, and 
would have before now ceased, but for the excessive sum 
paid to the telegraph companies at first, the interest of which 
has to be paid. 

Of the Post Office Savings Bank, and other business under- 


’ 


taken by the Department, the report is favourable. So vast 
an institution cannot be maintained without great cost, but 
it is well understood that it works more for public utility 
than as a source of revenue. It is found, however, that 
each extension of the work, although in some cases imply- 
ing temporary loss (as did the uniform penny post), speedily 
as well as surely becomes remunerative; and it is to be 
hoped that this will prove the case when cheapened postage 
is extended to every part of the British Empire. 


Spurious Coffee Beans.—We all remember Sam Slick’s 
**wooden nutmegs,” and some may suppose this to have 
been a caricature, or at least We find, 
however, that there is an extensive manufacture of artificial 
coffee beans in the United States, and the authority for the 
charge is the Aew Audletin. These sham or imitation 
beans, intended for mixing among real coffee, are composed 
of rye-flour, glucose, and water. The shape deceives the 
buyer, and the fraud is not detected readily, as a sufficient 
amount of the genuine beans imparts the aroma of roasted 
coffee to the whole. The spurious beans can be made at a 
cost of about 35 dollars for 1,000. Ib. ; and this, mixed with 
50 Ib. of true beans, yields more than a hundred per cent. 
profit. Special machinery for making the false beans has 
been invented, and this being advertised in Germany, the 
sale began to extend there. 


an exaggeralit mn. 


But the Government at Berlin 
saw the advertisements, and an imperial edict forbade the 
construction of such machines, and ordered all that could 
be found to be confiscated. No one can complain of 
‘* paternal government ” thus watchful against frauds on the 
people. The manufacture in Germany seems to be stopped, 
as the British embassy fails to obtain specimens for the 
Kew Museum. 


Christmas Prunes.—Among the tempting objects that 
fill the shops, in London and all our great towns, towards 
Christmas, the boxes of Frencel: prunes are not the least 
conspicuous. The trade in this fruit has attained enormous 
extent. Bordeaux is the principal centre of production, and 
upwards of a hundred vessels left that port last year laden 
with prunes, a large proportion for this country. Next to 
the vine the prune trade is the source of chief wealth in the 
vegetable world to the south of France. Indeed the two 
flourish together, the broad leaf of the vine protecting the 
roots of the prune from the extreme solar heat in summer. 
When the prune is ripe it is covered with a shining 
** flower,” a glaucous powder adding to its value as a table 
fruit, like the ‘*bloom” of the peach and of the best 
English plums. But it is chiefly for exportation that the 
fruit is grown, and very great care and skill appear to be 
necessary in the management of the fruit for export. As 
there is likely to be a great extension of fruit culture in 
England, in consequence of the exertions of the Fruiterers’ 
Company, under Sir James Whitehead as president, along 
with the theoretical urging of Mr. Gladstone and others, it 
may be useful to give some idea of the extreme care bestowed 
by the French in the preparation of their prunes for export. 
English plums may be as fine, but can never compete with 
foreign fruit without an amount of care never hitherto 
bestowed. The very boxes in which French prunes are sold 
in retail shops are models of artistic elegance and taste 
not attainable in the less ornate trade boxes of our country. 
From the very first gathering of the fruit the greatest care is 
shown by the French horticulturists. The fruit is gathered 
in the evening, or at least after the heat of the day has 
dispersed all humidity. Straw is placed to prevent the 
fruit touching the ground ; only such fruit is taken as falls 
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when the tree is lightly shaken. The plums are then 
harvested in suitable buildings to complete maturity, and 
afterwards subjected to three, and often to four distinct 
cookings. The first two processes are to evaporate the 
water, and the last to dry the fruit and to give the brilliant 
appearance sought for by buyers. Sun-dried fruit is 
best, but the pressure of business seldom allows of this for 
exportation. The degree of heat in the ovens, the time of 
cooking, and every detail must be carefully watched. Each 
process continues about six hours, after which the fruit is 
cooled, turned, and sorted by women before being exposed 
to the last process of cooking, at a much higher tempera- 
ture. At the last the weight of the prune has diminished 
by nearly 70 per cent. The subsequent separation of the 
fruit, and pressure under cylinders lined with rubber, and 
final packing, all are the result of great care, resulting from 
long experience. The growing of the fruit may be success- 
fully accomplished, but the whole of'the subsequent processes 
could only be done by the help of skilled French artists. 
Till this time comes, English plums must be content to be 
eaten raw, or in tarts and puddings, and even for this 
homely purpose the railway carriage rates compel much 
loss to the grower. 


Imperial] Standards.—The place of deposit of the im- 
perial standards, the British yard measure and the pound 
weight, after various removals, is now in the ‘ Standards’ 
Office” in a recess of the stone wall under the blank window 
on the right of the second landing on the public staircase 
leading up from the lower waiting hall to the Commons’ 
Committee rooms in the Palace of Westminster. They were 
placed there June 8, 1871, in the presence of various officials. 
So we are informed in a letter in the 77mes from Mr. H. W. 
Chisholm, a former Warden of the Standards, and member 
of the Standards Commission. 


Cost of Convict Prisons.—According to a report just 
published, the gross annual charge of the convict prisons in 
this country amounts to £193,871, or nearly £40 per 
prisoner ; but, deducting the value of the convict labour, the 
net amount is £92,428, or about £19 per prisoner. These 
are much smaller sums than the charges of ten years ago, 
when the population was much smaller, the gross expenditure 
having been more than double that of the present sum in 
1881, and even as recently as in 1886-7 the net cost of the 
convict prisons was more than £300,000. It is interesting, 
and certainly very satisfactory, to learn that, owing to the 
decrease in crime, no fewer than eight convict prisons have 
been closed since 1882. 


Ben Nevis Observatory.— Every one is familiar with the 
meteorological reports from the Ben Nevis Observatory, now 
daily published. The observer and chief is Mr. R. T. 
Omond, who lives in the loftiest human habitation in the 
island. Ben Nevis is the highest mountain in Scotland, 
4,406 feet high. For five months in the year Mr. Omond 
and his staff are perfectly isolated, and put to shifts like 
those of arctic voyagers during winter. The cold is intense, 
and the storms sometimes terrific, the observatory being on 
the track of the south-west gales from the Atlantic. The 
importance of the observatory is in giving indications of 
weather affecting not our island only but a large part of 
Europe. 


Oldest Cities in the New World.—The oldest town in 
the United States is St. Augustine in Florida, founded in 
1565. Santa Fé was founded in 1582, also by Spanish 
settlers. 


Lord Macaulay on Cromwell’s Ambition.—‘‘ The ambition 
of Oliver was of no vulgar kind. He never seems to have 
coveted despotic power. He at first fought sincerely and 
manfully for the Parliament, and never deserted it till it had 
deserted its duty. But even when thus placed by violence 
at the head of affairs, he did not assume unlimited power. 
He gave the country a constitution far more perfect than 
any which had, at that time, been known to the world. 
For himself, he demanded indeed the first place in the 
Commonwealth, but with powers scarcely as great as those 
of a Dutch Stadtholder or an American President. He gave 
to Parliament a voice in the appointment of ministers, and 


left to it the whole legislative authority, not even reserving 
to himself a veto on its enactments ; and he did not require 
that the chief magistracy should be hereditary in his family. 
Thus far, if the circumstances of the time and the oppor- 
tunities which he had for aggrandising himself be fairly 
considered, he will not lose by comparison with Washington 
or Bolivar.” No one doubts that he was the greatest ruler 
our nation ever had. In no reign, not even in that of 
Queen Elizabeth, was England’s place so high in Europe, 
nor her alliance more courted. And there never was a 
Court so pure as that of Whitehall when he was Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth. In the whole modern 
history of Europe, Oliver is the one ruler into whose 
presence no vicious man could ever come, whose service 
no vicious man could enter. 


Brighton as a Health Resort.—At the meeting of the 
last Sanitary Congress at Brighton, much information was 
given about the hygienic condition of the town. Few places 
have had larger sums spent in the improvement of the 
sanitary state of the town, and with the effect of gradually 
reducing the death rate from twenty-two to fifteen per thousand. 
The water supply is obtained from a depth of 150 feet 
below the surface, and pumped up to reservoirs at a sufficient 
height. These reservoirs are protected from light and the 
atmosphere. The Corperation purchased the rights of the 
old water company for £350,000, and have since spent 
£150,000, now deriving a revenue of £42,000 per annum. 
Since 1859 the Corporation has also spent in drainage 
£227,075; on the sea front £74,000; on the groynes 
476,000 ; besides large sums for Preston Park, the Pavilion, 
and other public purposes. The outfall of the great inter- 
cepting sewage drain is at Portobello, four miles east of 
Kemp Town. The lowest temperature for twenty years 
was 11°4°, and only on four days was it below 18°. The 
maximum heat was 86, and the mean daily range at all 
seasons is small compared with inland towns. 


Man's Place in Nature.—In his ‘‘ Gifford Lecture” at 
Edinburgh, Sir Gabriel Stokes, F.R.s., spoke with no 
uncertain sound of the Darwinian speculations as to the 
evolution of man from lower forms of life: ‘* Any (geo- 
logical) remains of man belong only to the very newest 
geological series, and we do not find remains of earlier 
creatures whose forms lead continuously, or anything like 
continuously, up to him. We know that a certain amount 
of variation in the form of an animal, which has a tendency 
to be perpetuated, at any rate for a generation or two, may 
be artificially produced by attention to breeding, and we 
know that a change to some extent may be made by a slow 
continuous alteration of the conditions of the environment. 
But that is pretty nearly all. The evidence appears to be 
utterly insufficient to establish, on scientific grounds, the 
derivation of man from some different form of living thing. 
With regard to the general similarity of the structure 
between man and some of the lower animals, of which 
Professor Flower, Mr. Romanes, and others of Darwin’s 
followers have made much, Sir Gabriel Stokes said: ‘If 
their bodies are adapted to their mode of life, it stands to 
reason that a body constructed on somewhat the same 
general plan would be suitable to man.” And again: ‘A 
great gulf seems to separate the mind of man from the 
minds, such as they are, of the lower animals.” 


Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh.—This is a 
comparatively new office in the great northern University. 
Lord Brougham was the first chancellor, and on his death 
in 1868, the Right Hon. John Inglis, President of the Court 
of Justice, was elected by the University Court. How well 
Lord President Inglis filled the office is attested by the 
minute of the Court at the first meeting after his death. 
‘* The University Court desire to record their deep sense of 
the loss which the University has sustained by the death of 
her illustrious Chancellor, the Right Hon. John Inglis, 
D.C.L., LI.D. Next to his services to justice and the law, 
his exertions in the cause of Scottish University reform and 
in the administration of the affairs of this University were 
the most signal and the most continuous of his distinguished 
career. To him the country is primarily indebted not only 
for the passing of the Act which inaugurated a new era in 
the Universities of Scotland, but for the framing of the 
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ordinances by which the intentions of the statute were 
successfully carried out. When the chief place in this 
University fell vacant by the death of Lord Brougham in 
1868, it was felt that as no one had earned it so richly, so no 
one could fill it more worthily, and it is certain that the 
University never had cause to regret her choice, for she 
obtained the constant advantage of his sage counsel and his 
ready help, and he represented in his own person all the 
habits of mind and all the graces of character which it is 
the aim of academic training to develop. The Court believe 
that within the University his name will long be remembered 
with veneration and gratitude, and they can desire nothing 
better for her welfare than that all her office-bearers and 
members should be animated by his spirit and stimulated by 
his example.” The esteem in which Lord Inglis was held 
by his fellow-citizens appeared in September of last year, 
when representatives of many public bodies, and a great 
concourse of people, witnessed his burial. The election of 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, at so early an age, to be the 
successor of Brougham and Inglis, is a high honour ; but 
no one has been named who is better fitted for the post. 


Waterloo Veteran.—We have from time to time noted 
the diminishing list of Waterloo survivors, the Earl of 
Albemarle and General Whichcote being the latest; and 
there appeared in the ‘‘Times” in October the following 
notice in the list of deaths : 


‘*On the 26th inst., at 17 East Park Terrace, Southampton, 
Lt.-Col. Wm. Hewett, in his 97th year, third son of the 
late Right Hon. General Sir Geo. Hewett, Bart., G.c.B., 
of Freemantle, Southampton ; formerly of H.M. 14th Foot 
and Rifle Brigade. The last of the Waterloo officers.” 


Floods of Last Autumn.—There are ample details of the 
floods of the autumn of 1891 in county records and meteoro- 
logical reports, but the letter of a ‘* Lower Boy” at Eton 
to his mother, dated October 25, gives a graphic and 
suggestive account. He says: ‘* The floods are out all over 
the place here; it is really worth coming to see. It is 
absolutely impossible to play football, as all the fields are 
several feet under water, the playing fields included. The 
only walk we have got left is to the park. There is nothing 
to do, as I cannot even get to the workshop on account of 
the water, which has flooded Williams’s house, and all the 
boys are going home to-morrow. Durnford’s boys have to 
go to school and chapel ina punt, and the water is still 
rising. They say there are two more feet of water coming 
from Oxford through the sluices having broken, and then 
the water will be all over Eton. The rafts at Parkins’s are 
quite under water, and it is almost over Barnes Pool bridge. 
In fact, itis possible we may be driven by the water, or by 
the unhealthiness when the floods go down, to go home, if 
it is possible then to get to the station, which I much doubt. 
The Slough Road in one place and the field and the wall 
game are entirely under water. Can you suggest an 
employment for me, as there is literally nothing to do except 
go ragging about in the water; but that has now been 
stopped. There is about one foot of water already in my 
tutor’s cellar, and it already has almost reached the new 
Lower Chapel. It has flooded the old Lower one some 
time ago, so it was lucky the new one was built. The 
people go to Windsor along the arches; and it has been 
raining hard all this afternoon. Service was held at 3 P.M. 
instead of 5 P.M. this afternoon, as they were afraid the 
water would be up to it by then.” 


Dr. George Johnston of Berwick-on-Tweed.— A memoir 
and selection from the correspondence of Dr. George 
Johnston will be published by Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, 
if a sufficient number of subscribers appear. It would be a 
pity if the letters of so accomplished a naturalist and 
genial a man should be lost to the public for lack of 
sufficient subscriptions to induce the publisher to produce 
the work. Dr. Johnston was the founder and the most 
active member of the famous Border Naturalists’ Club, the 
parent of numerous similar institutions all over the kingdom. 
By these clubs the study of natural history in all its depart- 
ments has been popularised and greatly extended. In the 
library of every Field Club the work of Dr. George 
Johnston would be prized. He was the friend of Sir 


William Jardine, Mr. Prideaux Selby, and all the leading 
naturalists of his day. One of the oldest, the Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns Blomfield, oi Bath, in his 92nd year, still takes 
active interest in his favourite pursuits, and welcomes the 
proposal for the publication of Dr. Johnston’s letters. 
Many of the letters are as charming in style as those of 
White of Selborne. The book will be edited by Dr. James 
Hardy, one of the early members of the Berwickshire Club. 
Among the correspondents are Professor C. C. Babington, of 
Cambridge, Dr. J. E. Gray, of the British Museum, Mr. W. 
Thompson, of Belfast, the Rev. David Landsborough, Mr. 
Joshua Alder, and Mrs. Alfred Gatty, who at the suggestion 
of Dr. Johnston wrote her ‘‘ Parables of Nature.” The 
names of subscribers should be sent to Mrs. Barwell Carter, 
The Anchorage, Berwick-on-Tweed, the daughter of Dr. 
Johnston, who lives in the old house, where many a winter 
meeting of the club was held, and where his museum of 
curiosities of natural history is preserved with pious care. 


A Defence of our Dumb Companions against Cruelty. 
The veteran naturalist, the Rev. F. O. Morris, Rector of 
Nunburnholme, Yorkshire, ‘‘ the Selborne of the North,” as 
it has been called, has issued an earnest protest against 
cruelty to animals, especially in the matter of vivisection. 
Mr. Morris has more than once presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, in which he gave examples of needless 
and wanton cruelties perpetrated by experimenters, from 
which no results of any scientific value could possibly be 
expected. Of this class were experiments at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital on cats (chosen as being more tenacious of 
life than dogs), where disease being artificially induced, they 
were left in most dreadful misery, some for eight or ten days, 
some for seventeen days, and one for twenty-eight days. 
By another “licensed” experimenter a dog was exposed to 
horrible torture merely to ascertain how long his love to his 
master would survive, and in another case a female dog, to 
see how long the agony would prevail against maternal instinct 
for its young. Mr. Morris complains that these cruelties, 
and many others detailed by him, are perpetrated without any 
public protest from the medical profession, and that even the 
‘** Times,’’ whose columns are open to all sorts of, letters, 
will not admit statements by the most eminent and successful 
surgeons, Mr. Lawson Tait, Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, and 
others who wish to protest against experiments which they 
declare to be utterly useless for any practical purpose. We 
can only recommend those who wish information on the 
subject to read the tract of Mr. Morris, published by 
R. Berkeley, of Paternoster Row. 


Sir John Eliot and John Pym.—Through the long con- 
flict with the King in his early years none was more resolute 
than Sir John Eliot. He had before done good service in 
protecting the commerce of the south of England from the 
lawless depredations of pirates, who had friends at court to 
whom they sent presents as a sort of hush-money. When 
he entered parliament he carried the petition for ‘the 
removal of that great person the Earl of Buckingham 
from access to the royal presence.” The King paid no heed 
to the warning, and continued his illegal exactions. Pym, 
Selden, and Hampden supported Eliot, who spoke for the 
last time in the House, amidst a scene of strange excitement, 
when he carried by a vast majority the ‘‘ Declaration of 
Rights.” Next day he was taken to the Tower and closely 
confined. His frame was broken down with sickness, cold, 
and watching; and the King, though often applied to, left 
him there to die. It is said that ‘* English vengeance wars 
not with the dead ;” but the vengeance of the King con- 
tinued against Eliot. His son petitioned that the body of 
his father might be carried to the ancestral vaults in 
Cornwall. The King’s reply was, ‘‘ Let Sir John Eliot’s 
body be buried in the church of the parish where he died.” 
So his dust lies in the chapel of the Tower. Eliot died 
when only forty-two years of age, but there were others to 
carry on his heroic work. John Pym—‘*‘ King Pym,” as 
they called him, from his lofty nature and commanding 
influence—took the lead after Ehot had gone. Wentworth, 
once at his side against the King, had passed over to seek 
his own exaltation. Seeing that Wentworth, now made 
Earl of Strafford, was the King’s chief adviser since Bucking- 
ham, Pym determined to call him to account for his im- 
perious acts both in England and Ireland, where he had 
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oeen Lord Lieutenant. On finding that Strafford counselled 
the King to call in the aid of Irish Papists, or any forces, to 
coerce the parliament, he resolved to impeach him. It was 
Pym who led the deputation to the House of Peers, where 
Strafford was arrested and taken to the Tower. The King 
meanly sacrificed him, in hopes of thereby averting popular 
indignation from himself, although he had promised his 
minister that he should never suffer. 

Pym, who had been imprisoned, with Coke and Selden 
and Philips, by James 1, was now the recognised leader of 
the patriots in the Commons, and it was under him that 
Hampden and Cromwell first came into notice in the House. 
He was one of the five members the attempted arrest of 
whom hastened the outbreak of the Civil War, soon after the 
commencement of which he died, in 1643. 

In the earlier editions of Baxter’s ‘‘ Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest” there is a chapter on ‘‘ Fellowship with the Redeemed.” 
He says: ‘‘I know that Christ is all in all, and that it is 
the presence of God that maketh heaven to be heaven : but 
yet it much sweetens the thoughts of that place to me, to 
remember that there are such a multitude of my dear and 
precious friends in Christ there ;” and after giving a roll of 
the great and good of all times, he continues: ** Surely 
Brooke, and Pym, and Hampden are now members of a 
more knowing, unerring, well-ordered, right-aiming, self- 
denying, honourable, triumphant Senate than this from 
whence they were taken is, or ever parliament will be. 
That is the true par/iamentum beatum, the blessed assembly, 
and that is the only Church that cannot err.” They made 
Baxter cut out that chapter from his book after the Restora- 
tion; but it shows what he thought, in 1649, of Pym, and 
Hampden, and the ‘‘ revolutionary” leaders.-—‘* Cromwell 
Anecdotes,” by Dr. Macaulay. 


Tait as Dux of the Edinburgh Academy.—In 15827, 
when Tait got the medal as Dux in the class of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Williams, head-master of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, Lord Cockburn, as one of the directors, gave the 
prize, and thus closed an earnest, eloquent speech. ‘*Go 
forth, young man, and remember that wherever you go, the 
eyes of your country are upon you.” Let the ‘* Life of 
Tait,” as told by the Dean of Windsor and Canon Benham, 
record the results: at Glasgow; at Balliol, Oxford; at 
Rugby, the successor of Dr. Arnold ; at Carlisle ; as Bishop 
of London ; and Archbishop of Canterbury. No Scotchman 
of this century has done more honour to his country than 
Archibald Campbell Tait. 


Temple Bar.—A correspondent of the ‘‘ City Press ” calls 
attention to the accessibility.of the ancient London monu- 
ment of Temple Bar, the very existence of which is known 
to few. It now forms one of the entrances to the residence 
of Sir Henry Meux, in Theobald’s Park. The branch of 
the Great Eastern to Cheshunt is open, and if a pedestrian 
leaves the train at Theobald’s Road Station, ‘* he ewill find 
that the grand old structure is within five minutes’ walk. 
Now that the re-erection is completed it is well worthy of a 
visit to all interested in our City history. It looks the 
same as of yore, but with one exception, and that is, that 
the present owner has planted ivy around it, so that in the 
course of three or four years the structure will be completely 
covered, which, to my mind, will entirely spoil the appear- 
ance. I certainly think it should remain just as it was when 
standing in Fleet Street. What would the public say if 
ivy was planted around Cleopatra’s Needle or the Nelson 
Column?” Mr. W. Newton deserves thanks for bringing 
the historic relic to public notice. 


Greek at the Universities.—The decided defeat of the 
attempt at Cambridge to remove the study of Greek from 
the high place hitherto held in university studies has given 
satisfaction to all scholars. It may be that the ‘levelling 
up” of modern languages and natural history, and a crowd 
of miscellaneous kinds of knowledge, may suit the public 
schools through, the country, where pupils go to be fitted for 
other employments .han clerical or scholastic life ; but the 
study of Greek has to be viewed in other ways than that of 
making money in after years. There is not a single calling, 
above that of manual labour, or mere buying and selling, in 
which a knowledge of Greek is not found useful, were it 
only for the intelligent use of words in daily use. All the 
chief technical terms in medicine, for instance, come from 


Greek roots, and are self-explanatory to those who have 
learned that language when young, such terms as catarrh, 
pneumonia, and a hundred more. In botany all the terms 
are derived from Greek, as Pentandria, or Chrysanthemum. 
Even the common words occurring in books are meaningless 
to those who do not know the derivation of such words as 
Chrysostom, Encyclopedia, and the like. Besides, Greek 
is not a dead but a living language. Professor J. Stuart 
Blackie tells us that several young bursars in Edinburgh are 
sent to Athens to study Greek there, of course with other 
pronunciation than the Medieval or Renaissance one. 


Hunting Appointments.—On November 5 the ‘‘ Times” 
published its long list of hunting appointments at the com- 
mencement of the season, and a remarkable record of 
English life and English sport this record was. After 
referring to several changes since last year, and the death 
of some well known sportsmen, the article said: But 
neither from death nor from any other cause has the number 
of packs diminished, and, while last year there were 347 
advertised in the *‘ Field,” as against 339 in 1889 and 334 in 
1888, the total has this scason risen to 359, though it is only 
right to add that the increase may in part be due to the fact 
that a few old packs have not hitherto sent in particulars. 
These 359 packs are made up of 17 packs of staghounds, 
181 of foxhounds, 137 of harriers, and 24 beagles, and of 
these 292 (12 of staghounds, 155 of foxhounds, 103 of 
harriers, 22 of beagles) are in England, 15 (9 of foxhounds 
and 6 of harriers) in Scotland, and 52 (5 of staghounds, 17 
of foxhounds, 28 of harriers, and 2 of beagles) in Ireland. 
Referring to changes which have occurred in the mastership, 
these are due partly to the fact of masters moving from one 
country to another ; and the chief alteration worth noting 
in the staghounds is the retirement of Alderman Evans from 
the mastership of the Surrey pack on account of his having 
been elected Lord Mayor. This is probably the first 
instance on record of a Lord Mayor having been a master 
of hounds on accession to the dignity of chief magistrate, 
though the late Sir R. N. Fowler was very fond of hunting, 
and gave a dinner at the Mansion House to the Badminton 
Hunt. 


Oldest Clergyman in English Church.—In November 
there passed away the oldest clergyman in England, the 
Rev. Joseph Hudson, vicar of Chillingham, Northumberland. 
This parish is familiarly known as containing one of the last 
herds of the ancient British white cattle, specimens of which 
may be seen at the Zoological Gardens, but from another 
herd in Charnwood Forest. Mr. Hudson would have been 
100 had he survived till this month. He was ordained 
priest in 1817, and had been vicar of Chillingham since 
1866. 

Earthquake in Japan.—The Japanese isiands are some- 
times spoken of as the British Islands of the Pacific, but 
though similar in size, population, and other matters, they 
are not nearly so stable and physically settled as the islands 
of the other hemisphere. An official Government report, 
which will not put the worst face on calamities, states that 
the earthquake on October 28, 1891, affected the prefectures 
of Aichi and Gifu. It is calculated that the deaths amounted 
to 6,500, and the injured to 9,000; further, that 75,000 
houses were destroyed and 12,000 damaged. 


Manuals in Schools in Paris.—A French teacher and 
lecturer in Manchester writes to say that he knows no manual 
used in Parisian schools in which there is studied exclusion 
of Divine truth; nor does he believe there is now any such 
book. We are delighted to hear it. It must have been 
some work of earlier years that led to the manly and eloquent 
protest of M. Napoléon Roussel. In the time when M. 
Paul Bert was minister he prepared a manual on agnostic 
and atheistic principles. Our Manchester correspondent is 
in a position to know how general the desire in England is 
for religious education, and he can commend similar desire 
to his countrymen as the best safety and strength of the 
Republic. The tracts of Napoléon Roussel are entitled 
** Athéisme ”; ** Le doute” ; ** Athée, Déiste, ou Chrétien ?” 
and they are sold at No. 4, Place du Théatre-Frangais, 
Paris ; where also may be had the treatises of the venerable 
M. Rosseeuw St.-Hilaire, member of the Institute. Both 
these good men are now with the majority, having delivered 
their testimony for religious education in France. 
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English Weather.—During the year 1891 not a few 
remarkable and extreme figures were reported as to weathei, 
but none more striking than the low barometer of November 
11, attended by the most terrible gale of recent years. 
Mr. Sowerby, at the Botanic Garden, registered 28-46. 
During eleven years there has been only one lower entry, on 
December 8, 1886, when the barometer, corrected, read 
28°34. Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., gives the following 
instances of readings below 28°5 in the last thirty-five years : 
January 24, 4.47 A.M. .. 28°332 in. 
January 20, I, OAM. .. 28°447 in. 
March I2, 0.30 P.M. .. 28°447 in. 
December 4, 11. OAM. .. 28°364 in. 
December 9, 4.45 A.M. .. 28°295 in. 
November II, 11.45 A.M. .. 28°456 in. 


1872 

1873 

1876 

1876 

1886 . 

mQqr .. 
Thus we see that the depression of November 11, 1891, has 
been exceeded only five times in thirty-four years. 


— 


atiad 


La Crosse.— Please say if a crosse should be oiled before 
using.—It has nothing to do with the game. Many players 
think that it tends to preserve it to rub in a little fine olive 
oil with a flannel now and then. 


Cleaning Gloves.—Cou/d you tell me of a simple and 
effectual method of cleaning a pair of light grey kid gloves ? 
/ have heard that bread-crumbs are very good for undressed 
gloves, and should like to know if they are good for the 
ordinary dressed kid.—Replies to similar queries will be 
found at pp. 432, 648 of last volume. When slightly soiled, 
bread-crumbs will do something, and rubbing with oatmeal 
and a little bran is better still; but if really dirty, benzol is 
the best, and is used by most French glove-cleaners. Very 
lately, however, a special preparation has been introduced 
under the name of Quillaia, which is the most effective for 
glove-cleaning of anything we have had experience of, and 
also for the tan shoes concerning which we have had several 
queries lately. 


Poultry—Canary Bald.—Avnd/y inform me whether a 
foultry run of ordinary garden mould ts correct ; if not, what 
is the best stuff to use. Also how to cure a canary with bald 

ud. Nothing can be better than earth, if kept dry, and 

ewed at tolerable intervals, changing for fresh from the 
garden. Nothing can be worse if allowed to get wet, and 
trodden down hard and foul. Whatever is used should be 
kept loose, dry, and clean, if necessary making a raised 
drained foundation of broken bricks and clinkers with con- 
crete over, and throwing the loose earth on that.— Baldness 
in canaries is usually due to some error in diet, about which 
no particulars are here given. Leave off hempseed if any 
has been given, and let the bird have plenty of green food. 
Put in the drinking-water for a while a little lemon-juice and 
three or four grains chlorate of potass (using for the first 
two days Epsom salts instead as a very gentle laxative), and 
apply to the head a very little lanoline. 


Advice—The Hands.—Can you tell me anything. for 
making rough, red hands white? My work is light and 
clean.—Do not wash in hot or cold, but tepid water, and 
after washing rub oatmeal over them, and most thoroughly 
dry. A few drops of glycerine in the water tend to keep 
the skin soft. The last thing at night wash again in tepid 
water, and after drying apply cold cream, vinoiia, or vaseline 


Use Intelligible Words in Print.—The Rev. Dr. Robert- 
son of Irvine told Mr. David Macrae, author of the ** Book 
of Blunders,” that he originally entitled his book on 
German Student Life, ‘* Burschen Life,” but a_ bill- 
printer had it up in advertisements as *‘ Buckskin Life in 
Germany ”; and the doctor thought it better afterwards to 
use words that printers were sure to understand. 


Auswer fo an Indian Acrostic. 


(See page 143.) 
COLIN CAMPBELL. 
India -— Nana 


Punjab 


Sahib — 


Benares — 


Lucknc Ww 
Meerut 
Lawrence. 


Outram 
Allahabad 
Lahore gate 


Calcutta 
Cawnpore 
Elphinstone 


Household @ueries. 


all over, put on an old pair of gloves, and sleep in them all 
night. After a time this may be left off, and care in washing 
will be found sufficient. 


Oleander not Flowering. i 
with an oleander to make it 6 i? lt was in a sunny, 
sheltered place in the garden all th f 
in awarmroom. It has been i 
years, but will not come out, have had it) ted la 
perhaps that will d 
except on mature and well-ripened shoots. Hence the 
plant must be out in plenty of sun and air, or in a light 
airy greenhouse, during all spring and early summer, w 
is the period ol growth The leaves also pong 
to keep the plant vigorous. After an oleander has flowe: 
it should be given a little rest by withholding water (fr 


» if some good, —Olcancders never do flower 


require spong 


given at oiher times), and then cut back a little, to encour 
healthy new growth. Perhaps you have omitted spongit 


and not given enough sun and air early in the season. By 
not safe plants in rooms with vers 


the way, oleanders are 
young children ; 


exceedingly poisonous. 


both leaves, flowers, and shoots being 


Gold Fish.— Would you plea hat treatm 
give gold fish, and what feed them on? —A similar ¢ 
was answered no longer ago than the first part of 
volume, published in November. 


Indian Chutnee. — ( 
Chutnee? Also there is a meat preservative m 
manganate of potash ; how ts th wade ?—-The fo 
a fair recipe —the best we know — but in our own « 
real thing can only be got from or in India. Peel, core, an 
quarter some unripe sour apples, and boil half a pound 
them in a pint of good vinegar soft, or rather perhay 
stew than boil. When all are pulped, let them cool, and 
add the following, first 
then together : Four 
brown sugar, two ounces garlic, two ounces mustard see 


pounded in a mortar separately and 


ounces stoned raisins, eight ounces 


! 
two ounces powdered ginger, two ounces salt, one ounce 
cayenne pepper. Mix all well, and place the 
earthenware jar, and set this in a warm corner by the fire til: 
next day. Then it may be put into small jarsand tied down, 
keeping a year and sometimes two, depending apparently 
upon the apples.—The permanganate is simply dissolved in 


water, and is in fact a diluted Condy’s (red) fluid. It is not 


mixture in ; 
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exactly a preservative. By oxidising the putrescent matter 
it improves stale meat, but after a certain time it acts upon 
it. One of the best preservatives is boracic acid. 


Cleaning Picture Frames.— Xindly tell me the best way 
to clean dull gold picture frames.—The following is practically 
a repetition of a reply given at p. 431 in last volume. 
Readers would do well to see whether the subjects of their 
queries are not already to be found in the annual Indexes. 
Frames now differ widely, and a great many will not bear 
cleaning, at least by amateurs. ‘‘ Washable” mouldings 
are washed with soap and water, and some other frames are 
cleaned from fly marks and specks by applying very gently 
soap and water on a bit of rag over the end of the finger, 
rinsing off with clean water and drying at once with soft 
chamois leather. But most frames are best cleaned by 
applying turpentine or else hot methylated spirit on a bit of 
very soft Turkey sponge, leaving them to dry without wiping. 
Some few are cleaned by dabbing gently over them a weak 
solution of salt of tartar, and after a few minutes syringing 
this off with clean water. No treatment can be given for 
all alike, and it will be seen that it is a very risky business. 


Using Scraps.—/ have a great many very pretty pieces of 
delaine and tweed which 1 do not know what to do with. 
Would you please tell me how to make some pretty Christmas 
presents out of them?—The only thing we can suggest for 
plain-looking pieces is a patchwork quilt. More showy 
materials can be made into very pretty smaller patchwork 
articles, tea-cosies being great favourites, or night-gown 
cases. In small patchwork the pieces should be cut into 
three-cornered and all sorts of queer shapes, fitted into each 
other, and not squares ; and some brilliant colour in narrow 
braid sewn at the joins. Japanese penny leaf-fans can also 
be covered in various ways, ideas of which you will soon 
pick up if you can get a peep at :ome fancy shops. Very 
plain material is not, however, well adapted for making 
fancy presents. 


Petroleum Oil—Explosives Act.—Avndly tell me what 
quantities of petroleum and benzoline I may legally keep in 
store? Living as I do at some distance from the shops, it ts 
convenient for me to keep in store a few gallons of the fluids 
wherewith to feed my lamps. I store the petroleum and the 
benszoline in a drum and in tin cans, which are all kept in 
an outhouse apart from the house, and where no fire ever 
comes. The petroleum and the bensoline are brought into the 
house in two half-gallon safety cans, which are kept ina 
cupboard in the house ; and from these safety cans the lamps 
are supplied during daylight.—In a private house, where 
none is sold, the Explosives Acts do not apply, and there is 
positively no restriction upon you, as no doubt there ought 
to be. It is a matter between people and the Insurance 
Companies, some of which latter (not all we think) have rules 
about it. There is no danger as you describe, except in a 
matter which you do not seem to have noticed at all. 
Benzoline is dangerous to burn in azy kind of lamp whatever, 
and ought to be prohibited, as no doubt it will be ere very 
long. It consists of the lightest and most inflammable oils 
of the series, and to use it, anyhow and anywhere, is always 
a risk. The annual list of fatal accidents with lamps in 
London is a terrible one, and over go per cent. of them are 
due to benzoline ; and when perfect safety can be ensured 
by burning proper oil in proper lamps, to use the most 
dangerous is culpable negligence. 


Swiss Rolls—Sardines.— Can you give me a receipt how to 
make Swiss Rolls? And can you tell me how to pickle sprats 
to imitate sardines ?-—A recipe for Swiss rolls was given at 
p- 503 of last vol. We are afraid that sardine curing is hardly 
possible in domestic practice, the process being as follows : 
The fish are washed in salt water, sprinkled with salt, the 
head and gills removed, washed again in salt water, and 
then dried in the sun and wind. After this they are steeped 
in boiling olive oil, drained, packed in the tins; these are 
filled up with hot oil and exposed for a short time to heat, 
and the lids hermetically sealed by soldering. We have 
tried, for reasons of our own, to get into English sprat 
factories, but have been unable to do so, these being very 
jealously guarded, for pretty obvious reasons. Hence we 
cannot say what modification is made in the process there, 


HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. 


but it is probably some method of drying the fish, in place 
of the sun and air of the south of France. But the process 
is obviously tedious and difficult to carry out without 
appliances, or in small quantities : it is a wholesale industry. 


Stains.— Please can you tell me how to remove fruit stains 
and tron-mould ?—Fruit stains usually wash out easily with 
soap, if salt is rubbed into them at once, which should always 
be done. If stale, cream of tartar will generally get them 
out, or, if this fails, use citric acid, washing at once. Fruit 
stains should always be treated promptly, or at least before 
dotting the fabric, which fixes the stain. Fresh iron-mould 
can often be removed by simply dropping melted tallow upon 
them and then washing, or a little lemon-juice. Older ones 
need sharper treatment, and the usual plan is to wet them, 
and then lay over a hot tin pot of some kind and rub with 
salts of lemon. Sometimes even this is not sufficient, and it is 
necessary, having moistened with boiling water and placed 
over a basin filled with the same, to rub in a little powdered 
oxalic acid (poison). But even citric acid will often suffice, 
all that is wanted being to dissolve by acid the oxide of iron 
of which the mould consists. 


Rose Maréchal Niel.—/s there any particular way of 
treating the Maréchal Niel rose? I want to try to rear some.— 
In the open they need no special treatment whatever. Under 
glass they must be allowed considerable liberty to thrive, 
often making shoots from ten to twenty feet long; and after 
blooming the flowering shoots are better removed and fresh 
ones laid in. Under glass the variety is more inclined than 
most to canker at the roots ; and if it is at all possible, the 
best preventive for this is to have the roots outside. 


Peafowl.—Can you tell me anything about the habits of 
Pea-hens? What is their food, and do they lay, and if so, 
are their eggs edible ?—Peatowl are naturally wild and shy, 
and must be left in great degree to manage themselves, only 
feeding them regularly with grain and meal, to which they 
will come tamely enough. Sometimes they can be induced 
to roost ona high perch in an open shed, but as a rule prefer 
trees. The hen lays a brood of eggs, and these are very 
good, but practically are not available for the table, because 
she lays in the most secluded spot she can find, in a shrubbery 
or elsewhere, and if discovered, or at least the place visited, 
is generally so upset as to lay ‘‘ soft eggs” if laying, or {ail 
in her hatch if sitting. They are birds for ornament and 
not profit, though any surplus young ones are excellent 
eating. The mother goes six months with her brood, so 
that hatching under common hens is a failure the chicks 
not being protected long enough by other than their own 
parent. 


Mud on Silk.— Can you give any receipt for taking mud 
out of silk? brushing does not take it away, and common 
water only distributes it over a larger surface, and the stain 
remains.—Cold water applied first, with a soft sponge, 
generally takes out niud stains; it is the brushing first that 
probably does the mischief and fixes the mark. A little 
soap or ammonia may also be used if necessary, and seldom 
fails. There are parts of the country where the mud seems 
to stain worse than others. The sponge should be used 
gently, but so as to well soak the silk. The Quillaia 
mentioned in reply to another query is also a most excellent 
silk-cleanser. 

’ 
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CHAPTER XI,—SUSIE SCORES, 


ee vessel. which was. to carry Archie to the 
other side of the world .was due to sail within 
a day or two of-his arrival in town. . Business 
took up the earlier hours of his’ stay, but. when 
he had had a final interview with: his tailor, had 
purchased’ deck-chair, and -had given ‘orders to 
have-his name emblazoned on the back of it, had 
laid in a:stock.’of. light literature, cigars, and other 
consolations forthe voyage, he found himself with 
nothing else to do, and; remembering Vidal’s in- 
junction; resolved to call on Susie. 

As ‘le fatjled westwards in a hansom, Archie was 
telling himself that he should have it out with Susie, 
and let her understand that he expected’ hér to 
maintain a neutral attitude, and to take no unfair 
advantage in his absence. He did not expect her 
to champion his cause, but, on the other hand, 


there was to be no enticing of Decima up to town, 
no thrusting in her way of eligible young men who 
would doubtless be only too ready to persuade he: 
to forget the exile toiling on the other side of the 
world, Of course he trusted her, there was not 
a doubt of her in his heart, not one ; but he had 
a humble eneugh estimate of his own attractions, 
and ‘.e knew that he might easily suffer by 
com .rison with the gilded’ youth who haunted 
Sv .ec’s drawing-room. Besides, they were on the 
s’ 9t, worse luck, and he, the unfortunate absent, 
could only keep himself in evidence by corre 
spondence, an art in which he was well aware he did 
not shine. ‘Therefore it seemed to him good that 
Susie should be informed that her tactics wer 
understood, her little tricks and manceuvres antic!- 
pated. 

It was not difficult for him to conceive that 
Susie did not welcome him as a prospective brother- 
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in-law ; there had been skirmishes between the 
pair even in their nursery days. 

“She never forgave me the execution of her best 
doll,” said Archie to himself; but perhaps what 
Susie really could not pardon was his admiration, 
even in those early days, of- Decima, and his in- 
difference to her own charms. 

Susie was fortunately at home when he called ; 
the hour was certainly unconventionally early—she 
was, indeed, just finishing lunch, and, to his surprise, 
she invited him to the remains of the meal in the 
friendliest way. 

“T thought you might call,” she said, “and let me 
tell you you are very lucky to have fixed on this 
speciat hour, for it is the only one of the day in 
which I am disengaged.” 

“An hour,” said Archie, glancing at the Sévres 
clock on the mantelpiece. He had declined lunch, 
and they were seated in the drawing-room. “That 
will give me time for all I’ve come to say.” 

“It’s very poor measure for such a rapturous 
lover as I am told you are. I suppose if I were to 
offer you my ear for the whole day you wouldn’t 
think it too much, but you can squeeze a good deal 
into sixty-minutes. Before you begin, would you 
mind telling me if you saw Antony? His letter 
does not mention that.” 

“We had a glimpse of each other, time for 
a passing word and nothing more. How much 
Molly has grown! I shouldn’t have known her.” 

“] think I can guess what your word was,” she 
said, ignoring the allusion to Molly. 

“ll tell you what Antony said, if you like,” said 
Archie, looking straight at her. 

“That will be very interesting.” 

“He said I might rely on him to guard my 
interests in my absence.” This was certainly a 
liberal interpretation of Vidal’s words, but it was a 
true one. 

“That was extremely dike Antony,” she laughed. 
“ He is always promising to do something Quixotic 
for somebody. So he is to be your champion? 
But, my dear Archie, doesn’t that sound a little dis- 
trustful on your part? Is Decima so likely to for- 
get you that she will require a special prompter to 
keep you in mind?” 

“T’m not afraid of Decima,” he said, with a fine 
scorn ; but as he continued to look at her, Susie 
began to be enlightened. 

“Am I to understand that you do me the honour 
of being afraid of me?” she asked. 

“Well, to be quite candid, I don’t fancy you 
are on my side. You never have been on my side 
since I cut off Sophonisba’s head with the wood 
axe when we were playing at the execution of Anne 
Boleyn.” 

“Yes,” she said, “that was certainly a grave 
offence. I remember the satisfaction with which I 
witnessed your punishment.” 

“Yes,” he laughed, “ David’s arm was pretty 
strong in those days, and he birched me to some 
purpose. But I think you might have got over it 
by this time, specially as I had to save up my 
pocket-money for the next six months to buy you 
a new Sophonisba.” 

“She never took the place of the old one,” said 
Susie, pensively ; “ but if it will ease your remorse 
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and send you away with a lighter heart, I think I 
may assure you that I have got over it, and that I 
don’t bear you malice any longer.” 

“Then we may as well sign a general truce.” 

“T think I must first know the conditions before 
I do anything so rash,” she smiled. “I am rather 
more cautious than my husband. Some people 
are so unreasonable. If I were to promise never 
to quarrel with you again, you might interpret that 
into an undertaking on my part to do you all sorts 
of favours. Isn’t it enough for you that Antony 
has consented to be your advocate ?” 

“IT don’t expect you to be that ; I don’t know 
even if we had been the best friends in the world, 
that I’d have had any right to expect you to do 
that. I dare say it seems strange to you—I don’t 
suppose you can understand——” 

“Oh dear me”—Susie waved her fragile little 
hands that always looked as if they would drop off 
at the wrists—“that’s what every rash young couple 
says in turn. And yet it is no such dreadful 
enigma. You have fallen in love with each other 
or you fancy you have, which comes to the same 
thing ; and you haven’t a penny to marry on, or the 
prospect, I understand, of any pennies for years to 
come. That is the whole mystery. It is donc 
every day, but I shouldn’t, for all that, say it was a 
wise thing to do.” 

“No; I suppose, on the face of it, it isn’t very 
wise. But then, you see, we care for each other, 
in spite of ycur doubt, and that seems to excuse 
it.” 

“T recognise that argument too ; but if Iam to 
imitate your candour, Archie, I should say it is no 
excuse at all. You have no business to care for 
any woman, or at least to avow your caring, till you 
can give her a home as good as the one you take 
her from.” 

“TI know that’s the way the world looks at 
it z 
“The world, my dear boy, can afford to accept 
your sneer. It is more frequently right than wrong 
in its opinions.” 

“Well, there isn’t such a superabundance of 
happiness going about that one can afford to throw 
away one’s best chance of securing a share, merely 
in order to obey some general maxim. The world! 
What have we got to do with it in Northshire ? 
We're not on bowing terms with it; the old- 
fashioned ways are good enough for us, as your 
father found them good enough for him. We are 
willing to wait as, I understand, he waited a 

Archie’s tone was slightly mettled. Susie ap- 
peared to him to be assuming the lecturing airs 
he had already chafed under, and he objected to 
her criticisms the more because his conscience 
told him they were not wholly undeserved. A 
thoroughly unselfish person would, as she had 
hinted, have refrained his tongue from all love 
declarations until he had provided himself with an 
income ; but his unselfishness might have cost him 
Decima. And wasn’t that asking too big a sacrifice 
of poor human nature ? 

“Papa,” said Susie, calmly, “is just about the 
worst example you could have cited ; he has been 
punished for what you call his unworldliness by 


? 


having seven daughters hanging upon him and 
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expecting to be fed, and clothed, and educated, 
and launched upon the world upon nothing a year. 
Fortunately we are most of us tolerably sensible, 
and we may be counted on to take warning by his 
example, and make rather better terms for our- 
selves.” 

“T hope you won’t think it rude,” said Archie, 
“if I prefer my own folly to your excellent sense.” 

“Oh dear no,” said Susie, smiling ; “you don’t 
suppose I was so silly as to imagine I could con- 
vert you to my views? You are very much in 
love, and that is saying everything, isn’t it? We do 
not expect people in your circumstances to be open 
to reason. But I promised you an attentive ear, 
and I am afraid you will think I am wasting your 
time shamefully. There are still fifteen minutes 
left, and I will undertake not to interrupt you 
again.” 

“You are very considerate,” said Archie, feeling 
a little sore and angry, “but I am not likely to 
bother you with any rhapsodies or nonsense of that 
sort. I know very well you don’t think I am fit for 
Decima—and that’s no more than I think myself ; 
but, you see, she is willing to take me in spite of 
everything, and that being the case, I fancied you 
might see it wasn’t any good to oppose us. She is 
your sister, and I suppose you are fond of her in a 
way. And you are not altogether so heartless and 
worldly as you would make yourself out to be, 
Susie.” 

“Don’t overwhelm me with your flattery,” she 
said, putting her pretty white hands up to her face 
and pretending to hide her blushes. “ After that 
gross compliment I suppose you will expect me to 
echo Antony on all occasions, and to warn possible 
suitors that the field is already occupied! But 
what guarantee have we of your lasting constancy ? 
Suppose you meet a still more charming Decima 
on board the Arvethusa? I havealways understood 
that a sea voyage where there are pretty young 
ladies on board is rather a dangerous experiment 
even for an engaged young man to risk.” 

“You know very well there is only one Decima 
for me.” 

“So you all say,” she answered lightly ; “but 
one has heard rumours of male inconstancy. 
Perhaps it is only in our wicked world, which you 
despise, that such things occur, however. I am so 
sorry you must go ; but I am afraid you must. I 
have an engagement which not even the most 
interesting love-story would tempt me to break. 
You will come again ?” 

“No,” he said bluntly. “I can’t.” 

“ But we shall hear of you, of course. Perhaps 
you have arranged to correspond with Antony ?. .. 
You haven't? Oh, well he is sure to write and 
tell you how cleverly he is guarding your interests.” 

Archie left the house in about as evil a frame of 
mind as it is given to a young man who is blest by 
nature with a very even temper to be. Susie had 
exhibited her skill in that process called rubbing 
up the wrong way that is so afflicting to the victim. 
And she did it so pleasantly, with such a smiling 
air of being frank and friendly, that one could only 
wrigglé and writhe in silence. If it had been aman, 
one might have spoken out, but you can’t be rude 
to a lady in her own drawing-room. Susie might 


have said that, whether Archie intended it or not, he 
had managed to be pretty rude. She did indeed 
tell herself that he was a young cub, and that } »ve 
had not, so far, improved his manners ; but a ter 
that she dismissed him from her mind, and gaily 
went forth to an interview with her dressmaker. 
Susie was one of those practical people who have 
mastered the difficult art of doing one thing at 
atime. The present hour belonged to Madame 
Blanc ; Archie’s turn would come again. Susie 
had by no means done with him and his affairs, 
but for the moment he must step aside. 

The carriage overtook him as he was moodily 
walking to his hotel. Susie, a charming vision 
in the most becoming of spring costumes, leaned 
forward and waved him a little gracious salute as 
she was whirled by. 

Archie returned her greeting with a grim coun- 
tenance. He had a lurking suspicion that he had 
not come off with distinction during the interview, 
and that, upon the whole, Susie had had the best of 
it. He had scarcely made it as plain as he had 
meant to do, that there was to be no interference 
with his lawful property. Susie had been too skilful 
to let him come to terms, and indeed, when he 
came to think of it, she had given him no assurance 
at all that he might count upon her neutrality. 

His gloom coloured his surroundings. London, 
which he had always hated, with the hatred of one 
country-born and bred, took a dingier colour from 
his dreary mood. He was only four hundred 
miles away from his love, but his exile had begun 
already. What was she doing? Was she thinking 
of him? Was Vidal helping to console her? Having 
nothing else to do, he went to a photographer’s and 
had his portrait taken ; it was a tragic affair. Archie’s 
round open countenance wore a woe-begone air 
very foreign to it, meant, no doubt, to express his 
love, his sorrow, his jealousy, and the hundred other 
emotions which tore him. 

Decima, who was a young woman with a certain 
sense of humour, burst out laughing when this 
token reached her, and committed the picture to 
the flames. 

“You can’t support the tragic réle,” she wrote. 
“T can scarcely believe that this suicidal-looking 
young gentleman is the Archie I parted with two 
days ago. I couldn’t bear to think that you took 
that face across the seas with you, or that you 
wore it for the sake of me. I like the little old 
picture better, the one you gave me in the silver 
locket. I shall wear it always, and look at it every 
day, and think of you with that frank look of trust 
and courage to meet the future. But if the coming 
days are to be as bright as we hope they will be, 
dear, we must have faith in each other too.” 

This gentle rebuke, which was slidden in between 
many kind and pleasant things, was perhaps not 
wholly undeserved ; for Archie, in those last letters 
which he showered upon his love, had made his 
fears and dreads too apparent. He had no great 
skill with the pen, and yet his simple art sufficed 
to give Decima a very clear idea of that interview 
with Susie in which he had come off so poorly. 
Susie’s disapproval did not touch her very keenly ; 
she was prepared for that; but Archie’s boyish 
jealousy woke something in her that was half pity, 











and once again she found herself wishing that he 
were not quite so young. 

Meanwhile Susie, too, was sending northward her 
version of that interview to the husband she had 
sent upon a fruitless errand. 

She snatched a moment before dressing to 
scribble a chronicle of her day to Antony. Susie 
wrote gaily ; she was getting on very well ; he need 
not be anxious about her. He might just as welli 
remain a little and give Molly the benefit of country 
air. Everybody was good to her, she was well 
amused, and Louisa was certainly good-natured. 
Then, had he not undertaken to console Decima ? 
Poor Decima! did she stand'so much in need of 
aconsoler? For her part, she could not see that 
there was much to bewail ; but then tastes differed. 
And aiter all, nothing was likely to come of the 
foolish little entanglement. It was a boy and girl 
fancy, and time would work its cure. “ Most girls 
experience such little affairs of the heart,” wrote 
this wise Susie, “before they find the right man ; 
though, indeed, dearest Tony, you know there was 
one girl who never had but a single lover, and who 
hopes she has kept him still !” 

Antony shook his head over this letter in spite of 
the pretty little flattery with which it ended. For the 
moment at least there was no hint of fickleness on 
Archie’s part, since every post up to the hour on 
which he sailed brought some token from him to 
remind Decima of her bond. 

She wore his flowers ; she read his books, or tried 
to do so; she looked at the face in the locket 
every day ; she sent him away across the seas with 
words of love and hope and a bright, brave courage 
that made a man of him once more. 

Susie was wrong —clearly Susie was wrong. 


CHAPTER XII. —IN WHICH DECIMA IS OFFENDED, 


‘AFTER the first shock of dethronement Decima 
thoroughly enjoyed her new liberty. She was 
no longer expected to make those formal 

afternoon calls with her aum, against which her 

soul had always rebelled. She was not consulted 
on the day’s arrangements ; she might, even if she 
would, escape without rebuke from the task of 
pouring out tea and entertaining Lady Christina’s 
visitors. Elizabeth performed all these duties now, 
and in truth she did them a great deal better than 

Decima. Elizabeth was born to adorn a draw- 

ing-room. The polite conversation which Lady 

Christina encouraged, and from which all human 

interest seemed purposely extracted, did not bore 

her ; with scarcely a lesson she had her part by 
heart. 

Lady. Christina looked on her with daily growing 
approval ; she saw her own youth fulfilled again in 
this young girl, and with genuine unselfishness she 
determined that Elizabeth should have a fairer 
future than: had fallen to her own lot. Conse- 
quently the family purse was strained that 
Elizabeth might have becoming dresses, and new 
gloves, and neat boots upon her slim feet, and 
ribbons and feathers and all those little adorn- 
ments which go ta help the charm of a young 
beauty newly launched upon the world. Mr. 
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Douglas made a wry face over the bills, but he 
submitted, too lazy to rebel. 

“No doubt you know best,” he said politely to 
Lady Christina ; “but if beauty requires so much 
adornment nowadays, I could wish fortune had 
favoured me with plainer daughters.” 

“ You ought to be very much obliged to me, papa, 
for consenting to be something less than lovely,” 
Decima said to him in private. “This old dress 
does very well for me, you see, and I shan’t plague 
you for any new ones, for I am not expected to 
make any conquests.” 

“You have made one already; doesn’t that 
content you, you greedy young woman ?” 

“And I am the black sheep in consequence. 
Well, even the black sheep has: privileges, and 
since no good thing is expected of it, it may go 
its own little way unhindered. You and I will ride 
together in the afternoons, and will pop in and out 
of the cottages, and be as unceremonious as we 
please, and when Aunt Christina and Elizabeth 
are driving, we'll have tea cosily in your den, and 
if you promise to say nothing about it, you shall 
be indulged some day with bread and cheese for 
lunch.” 

“You had better provide a clasp-knife and let 
me eat it under the hedge.” 

“Tf you are sarcastic I’ll dethrone Elizabeth and 
usurp my ‘old place ; or perhaps a better way of 
punishing you, would be to set up for a beauty too. 
If I hadn’t had such lovely sisters I might have 
hada chance. Upon reflection, I don’t think I’m 
ugly enough to wear old gowns all my life.” 

“Go away, go away,” cried her father, making a 
feint of turning her out of the room ; “ not another 
yard of stuff shall you extract from me till your 
Aunt Christina has married Elizabeth to a duke. 
Go and put on your habit. Green is to bring the 
horses round at twelve.” 

Thus it came about that when Antony and 
Molly made their unexpected appearance, Decima 
was able to give them a great deal of her company. 
Antony asked for nothing better. Decima and he 
had always been staunch friends. Her gay hu- 
mour, her good sense, her straightforward, direct 
way of looking at things met a ready response 
from him. He could talk to her freely and with 
ease, her quick intelligence helped his diffidence 
and seemed to meet his meaning half way. 

They were alone one sunny morning in the 
kitchen garden, Molly playing near. Decima 
liked the kitchen garden for the same reason that 
she liked the old nursery; neither was trim nor 
conventional, and in the springtime the drifting 
snow of blossom on the long grass, the budding 
and sprouting of young life, the silence that sur- 
rounded it, made this, forsaken corner an en- 
chanted world. She found her forgotten childhood 
there again. 

Without conscious intention on the part of 
either, they had drifted into talk of Decima’s 
engagement. Antony had but received and read 
Susie’s letter, and something in its tone a trifle 
vexed him, he scarcely knew why. He looked a 
little searchingly at Decima. She was hoisting 
Molly into her old saddle in the pear-tree, and held 
the little one up laughingly. 
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“How do you like living up among the birds, 
Molly ?” 

“Tt isn’t any good to be a bird unless you've 
got wings,” said Molly, with sound common sense, 
“and there’s a nasty little caterpillar crawling up 
to me. Take me down, Aunt Duo; take me 
down !” 

. “I wasn’t much bigger than you when I first 
climbed up there, Molly, and the caterpillars and 
the birds told me such lovely stories.” 

“Stories that comed true?” asked Molly, 
swinging one foot contentedly, now that she was 
once more on ferra firma. 

“Some of them,” said Decima ; then glancing 
up, she caught Antony’s look. 

“Is one of those old stories fulfilled now?” it 
geemed to ask. 

“No,” she said, as if he had put the question, 
“that was not one of my visions. Perhaps if it had 
been a 

“Tf it had been—what then ?” 

“IT suppose I should have been a little better 
prepared, that is all. Susie doesn’t approve?” 
she glanced at the letter he held, smiling slightly. 
“T’m afraid I must rather have shocked Susie.” 

“She doesn’t approve,” he answered ; it did not 
gccur to him that there was any escape by evasion. 
* But I don’t see that that need trouble you. The 
question is distinctly one for yourself alone.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “that’s how I con. 
sidered it ; my marriage —if ever we are married 
>certainly won't affect anybody elsc so much as it 
affects me.” 

“Why should you doubt its ever taking place ? ” 


“Oh,” she said lightly, “I’m not anticipating 
anything tragic—Archie and I are not made for 
that kind of thing. But it’s a question of ‘ bawbees.’ 
Though we are neither of us very exacting, I 
suppose we must have a roof over our heads, and 


? 


bread, if not butter, to eat ——’ 

“Jardine will soon make his way. He’s got 
the best incentive a man can have.to work.” 

“Ah, you believe in him; so, I think, does 
papa, though he pretends he gave in because it 
was too much trouble to oppose us. But nobody 
else does. I think you must have noticed that it’s 
the way of the world to admire and applaud those 
who have arrived, but to distrust everybody who is 
merely on the way. Poor old Archie is still only a 
coming man. If he return home with a fortune, 
what a wise person I shall be thought—and oh, 
what a fortunate girl to have chosen so well; but 
meantime, if you please, I’m a social failure, and 
am held up as a warning and example of rashness 
and folly to my younger sisters.” 

Vidal knitted his black brows. 

“Don’t be cynical, Duo,” he said ; “don’t grow 
bitter, my dear. Follow your own generous 
impulses; they're right, you may be sure, and 
others will come in time to see that they are.” 

“Generosity!” She turned upon him, her 
eager little face quivering, her eyes flashing. 
“There is very little of it in the world! A man 
has only to be down for all his neighbours to with- 
draw their skirts and pass by on the other side. If 
it were for nothing else, 1 should stick by Archie 
just because everybody has turned against him. I 


think,” she said, with a catch in her breath, “ he’s 
forgotten already. One hears of nothing but Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Brice, morning, noon, and night.” 

“ Bruce—that’s the fellow who has bought the 
castle ?” 

“That’s the fellow,” she repeated. 
don’t want to give you a bad impression. Archie 
was always telling me how good he was. Archie 
has an amiable way of thinking most people good,” 
she said, with an unsteady laugh, “and Mr. Bruce 
is quite proper, and rather a human sort of person. 
To be just to him, he gives himself no airs, and I 
dare say in other circumstances one would have 
found him quite likeable ; but, you see, at first we 
were all warned off. Sir Peter went round with 
his bell and jingled it perpetually in our ears. ‘This 
Bruce was an upstart, a tradesman, a seller of tea. 
One of those touters, you know, who present a 
card and are shown into the drawing-room, and 
then produce a little sample of ‘ our famous blend.’ 
We were prepared to be on our guard and show 
this presumptuous person his place, when suddenly 
some one found out that it was all a mistake. Our 
Mr. Bruce is a gentleman, a man who has inherited 
a fortune, and not merely soiled his hands in 
making it ; a university man, intimate with lords 
and dukes, and his pounds of tea turn out to. be 
acres of plantations. Sir Peter set us a new lesson 
immediately, of course ; but we are very apt pupils, 
we've quite forgotten the old one. We are de- 
lighted with our Mr. Bruce, and very civil to him 
indeed.” 

Antony could not forbear a smile. 

“T don’t think you were 2 very civil, if that was 
he whom we met when we were riding yesterday.” 

“Well, no ; perhaps I am a little less gracious 
than other people. I can’t get used to those 
sudden changes, you see, and I really think I 
should have preferred the original Mr. Bruce. 
One would at least have known where one 
was.” 

“T scarcely think you would. Of course, it’s 
hard on you that any one but Jardine should 
occupy the castle x 

“Tt was I who made Archie sell it.” She hung 
her head ; she was always a little ashamed of this 
impulsive act. 

“Then it seems to me scarcely logical to be 
angry because it is sold.” 

“Qh dear me,” she said, recovering herself with 
a laugh ; “but then, you know, it is our privilege 
to be illogical. Molly, my child, you must stand 
up for the rights of your sex, and one of them is 
never to let your premisses agree with your con- 
clusion.” 

“T see Sir Peter man,” said Molly—who had her 
own way of distinguishing her favourites—calmly 
breaking in on this homily. 

She let fall her pinafore, in which she had been 
diligently collecting the scattered blossoms starring 
the grass, and danced lightly forward between the 
tree-stems. 

Sir Peter, though he was perhaps not greatly 
respected by his elders, was undoubtedly a friend 
to all children, and had a way of winning their 
affections. Molly and he had already established 
a very good understanding, and in a moment the 
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child was perched on his shoulder, rifling the 
contents of a packet she had extracted from his 
pocket. It was nothing to her that the old 
gentleman’s beard was unshorn, his brown vel- 
veteen coat shabbier than any his own gamekeeper 
would have worn, and the neckcloth that did duty 
for a collar not of the whitest—he could tell better 
stories than Aunt Duo, and was a swifter and more 
obedient horse than father. Like all the children, 
she loved those who were good to her, and counted 
securely upon their allegiance. 

“The goodies are quite safe, quite safe,” he said 
reassuringly as he came forward. “ Mrs. Crabb’s 
mixture, you know ; nothing to hurtin them. Well 
now, Vidal,” he held out rather a dingy hand, “I 
thought I should find you here, you know, so I 
came round on purpose. I know Decima’s tricks, 
you see. She used to be up that pear tree when 
she was no bigger than Molly here. She could 
climb like a monkey.” 

“T was able to get beyond your reach, I re- 
member ; I could climb still if I were put to it.” 
She threw her challenge at him. 

Sir Peter chuckled. “No, no, we'll keep the 
peace to-day. I have been round to the post 
office, and there are no parcels for you to-day, not 
one. You'll have to wait a while for your next 
letter, my dear.” 

“What a loss that will be to you and Mrs. 
Crabb,” cried Decima, with spirit ; and indeed the 
rebuke was not undeserved, for Sir Peter had 
manifested such a lively curiosity over those parcels 
which had been showered down from town, that 
Decima’s life had been made burdensome to her. 
She had to open them and to show the contents to 
the eager little gentleman, and listen with what 
patience she could to his criticisms. 

Upon the whole, it would have been better not 
to have earned Sir Peter’s easy forgiveness. Find- 
ing he could not persuade them to renounce each 
other, he had taken" the culprits into favour, and 
now professed to see nothing but a delightful jest 
in the engagement which before had so hotly dis- 
pleased him. This new departure was no surprise 
to those who knew the mercurial old gentleman 
and had had experience of his rapid changes of 
mood. You could twirl him round your little 
finger, as the saying goes, and somebody, in truth, 
had set himself or herself to the task of bending 
Sir Peter’s mind in this new direction. 

Who was the officious friend? It was guileless 
Sir Peter who himself let out the secret. He had 
arrived one morning about the luncheon hour, and 
was without any difficulty persuaded to stay to 
the meal. As Antony was a guest in the house 
the rissoles and cold mutton were replaced by 
more varied fare, but the meal did not succeed 
in being very cheerful. Mr. Douglas was never a 
person of much conversation, and was too lazy to 
be a good host. Upon this occasion the talk 


presently fell, as it usually did when he was present, 
into Sir Peter's hands. No one paid very much 
heed to the rambling old gentleman plying about 
among his gathered store, and fishing up something 
here and something there; but when, in due 
course, he arrived at Mr. Bruce, Lady Christina 
bestowed on him a languid attention. 
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“Ts Mr. Bruce refurnuishing the castle?” she 
asked. 

“No, that he is not,” said Sir Peter, delighted 
to be started on a new line. “I’ve been giving 
him advice. He ought to refurnish, you know ; 
but he says the old sticks are good enough for 
him.” 

“There is some fine old oak,” said Antony, who 
was patiently trying to follow Sir Peter in his con- 
versational wanderings. 

“Yes, yes ; but the old place wants smartening 
up—dull old barrack. I was telling him that, you 
know. When a man lives alone he ought to have 
cheerful surroundings, I said to him. Keeps the 
blues away. There’s Maple’s, now—capital firm, 
acres of stuff to choose from, and just the pretty 
little nicknacks ladies like. He’sa sly dog, Bruce ; 
that’s what he is waiting for, I'll be bound—some 
one to help him to choose. What do you think, 
Lady Christina ?” 

“T am not in Mr. Bruce’s confidence,” said 
Lady Christina, with great coldness. 

“From the littl I know of him,” said Mr. 
Douglas, speaking for the first time, “1 should say 
you malign him, Sir Peter. He is capable of 
living up to that oak.” 

“ Well, it’s odd, you know,” said Sir Peter, easily 
veered, “but he’s got a fancy to leave everything 
as it was when he stepped in, just as if the old 
owner were likely to hold him to account. It’s 
his feeling for young Jardine, I think. He’s got 
a great notion of Archie, and when I told him a 
certain little secret he was wonderfully interested. 
Yes, yes, Decima, my lass, you’ve got a staunch 
supporter in Bruce, let me tell you. Takes up 
your cause, fights your battles, one may say.” 

“Mr. Bruce !” said Decima, flushing hotly and 
looking anything but pleased. She was cutting 
Molly’s portion of meat and paused to glance up 
angrily. ‘ What business has he * 

Then she checked herself and reined in the 
impetuous words; she would not show her, 
annoyance here where it would meet with scant 
sympathy. In the pause that followed, Lady 
Christina said very distinctly, “I should have 
thought Mr. Bruce had more discretion.” 

“More worldly wisdom, I think you mean, my 
dear Christina,” said Francis Douglas, politely. 

Nobody else spoke. Sir Peter looked in a be- 
wildered way from Lady Christina’s annoyed face 
to Decima sitting beside him with a shoulder 
turned petulantly his way. He could not under- 
stand how he had offended, nor why Decima re- 
fused his humble peace-offering in the shape of 
hot potato. 





CHAPTER XIII.—ELIZABETH BAKES A PIE. 


7ES, it was indeed as Decima had said—Mr. 
\ Bruce, Mr. Bruce, morning, noon, and night. 
Since the county had agreed to adopt him, 
vouched for as he was by the Earl, the interest in him 
and his affairs grew day by day. His appearance, his 
manners, what he did, what he said, wore, ate—no 
morsel was too trifling for the public palate. 
Sir Peter, as his nearest neighbour—the estates 
marched—naturally saw the most of him, and 
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found himself in consequence unexpectedly welcome 
at many rather exclusive tables. Sir Peter was 
indeed a privileged, a licensed bore, one of those 
inflictions which Society agrees to put up with 
good-naturedly, and the creature really had his 
uses. He gathered everything that was to be 
gathered in the way of rumour ; he was beforehand 
with the local paper, and was even supposed to 
supply the editor with paragraphs. Upon a wet 
day, when no amusement offered, the ladies made 
quite a fuss over him in the drawing-room, and 
plied him with questions which he was enchanted 
to answer. Even in the gun-room and smoking- 
room his gossip was listened to with—let us say, 
tolerance ; the male sex, it is well known, never 
encourage tittle-tattle. 

“You must bring him, dear Sir Peter ; you really 
must bring him to lunch next time you come,” was 
what Sir Peter now heard on every side, and the old 
gentleman, delighted to be of importance, and to 
be engaged for so many lunches, promised very 
readily. 

It was another matter, however, to -induce 
Mr. Bruce to eat all those impromptu meals spread 
for him. The fathers and brothers in due course 
called on him, and those who found him at home 
as a rule pronounced him a very decent fellow. 
Mr. Bruce, of course, punctually returned these 
visits. He made himself very pleasant everywhere, 
and was quick in adapting himself—showed a re- 
tentive memory for little facts, and was really clever 
in sifting Sir Peter’s miscellaneous information and 
putting it to use. 

But once the pupil had thoroughly mastered his 
lesson, he could scarcely be induced to put it 
into practice. What was the use of knowing all 
the ins and outs, the pitfalls and snares to avoid, 
if he shut himself up in his castle and declined 
to be neighbourly? Sir Peter, who couldn’t have 
refused an invitation to tea at his grocer’s or fish- 
monger’s, if it had been given, who went anywhere 
and everywhere, whether he were invited or no, 
was mightily distressed at his friend’s unsociability. 
The lion declined to show off, the hero refused to 
be interviewed. 

“ Haven’t I returned everybody’s call?” said 
Mr. Bruce, ruefully glancing at a piled-up card- 
plate on his writing-table. “I sent for that this 
morning and looked them all over. I’ve been 
everywhere.” 

“ Once.” 

“Tsn’t once enough?” he asked, smiling. “I 
suppose if they want to see anything more of me 
they’ll come here again.” 

“Of course, of course ; but, you see, that kind of 
formal visiting is all very well in town, but we’re 
free and easy in our notions here. We don’t stand 
on ceremony ; we pop in and out, you know, ina 
friendly way, and take a bit of lunch or dinner 
without being specially invited.” 

ut Mr. Bruce did not look as if he cared to take 
his meals in this promiscuous fashion. 

“Come with me to the Carnegies,” urged 
Sir Peter, “and see if they don’t give you a wel- 
come.” 

“T don’t doubt their kindness, but I can’t go.” 

“ Why not ?” 
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* Well, there’s a good deal to be done still, and 
I find it is best done when I’m here to superin- 
tend.” 

“You've been tidying up, I see,” said Sir Peter, 
easily diverted as a child ; “got quit of the weeds, 
but you'll have to re-turf the bowling-green ; 
you'll never get rid of the dandelions. Archie, 
young fool, used to say he liked his grass yellow.” 

“They've some artistic value, certainly, but I 
daresay in a bowling-green they are matter out of 
place.” 

The garden began indeed to show fair and trim 
order ; the grassy slopes were shaven, the terraced 
walks cleaned and raked, the borders made gay 
with spring bulbs. To so much the new owner 
had consented. He had the straggling shrubbery 
trimmed, the trees pruned of superfluous branches, 
but no radical change was sanctioned. 

Within ;doors. still fewer alterations were per- 
mitted, and Archie need have dreaded no desecra- 
tion of his household gods. A convenient writing- 
table and one or two easy-chairs were introduced 
into the library, where he sat by preference, but 
the other rooms were left untouched. ‘The library, 
so called more by courtesy than by right, since it 
harboured only a few score dingy old volumes 
with the dust of years upon them, was a room 
the unbookish Jardines had not often entered. It 
was a pleasant room for all that, with bow-windows 
opening upon the upper terrace, and when the gaps 
in the shelves had been filled with the contents of 
various packing-cases which arrived from town, it 
immediately became all that a library ought to 
be. 

The county heard of those packing cases and 
their contents ; it heard, too, a careless remark made 
by their owner in response to a remonstrance from 
Sir Peter—an assertion that the library was good 
enough for a bachelor, who would scarcely use a 
drawing-room if it were refurnished. 

A bachelor ! A good many mothers, and possibly 
some few daughters, heard the word with a sinking 
of the heart. Mr. Bruce was nearer forty than 
thirty, to be sure, and had apparently as yet shown 
no inclination towards matrimony ; but where is 
the woman who does not cherish a secret hope 
that she may be the means of altering so stern a 
decree ? 

In the meantime it could not be said that he 
favoured one more than another with his society. 
That, at least, could not be charged against him. 
Everywhere the invitations that poured in met with 
the same courteous refusal. “ Mr. Bruce regretted 
that he could not accept—” No reason was given, 
but it was rumoured that the tangled affairs of the 
estate occupied much of his time, and that he was 
frequently absent either in London or Edinburgh. 

This was true enough, but by-and-by another 
rumour arose ; it spread, it took shape. It awoke 
envy, jealousy, and all uncharitableness in more 
than one bosom. There was one house to which 
Mr. Bruce did not refuse to go when he was 
invited. Once he had dined and once he had 
lunched at Broadmeadows. 

“ Those Douglas girls are really too barefaced !” 
cried Kitty Marjoribanks to her sister while dressing 
for the dinner which Mr. Bruce had refused to eat. 
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“‘Depend on it, they have made a dead set at 
him.” 

“They are dreadfully pretty,” sighed Marcia, 
conscious that the same could not be said of 
her. 

“ Decima isn’t. It is all her doing ; she isn’t 
content unless she has everybody at her feet. I 
wonder what poor Archie Jardine would say to it 
—setting her cap at the new comer, and he, poor 
fellow, only gone a week or two ago !” 

“T think it is Elizabeth,” said Marcia, who did 
not often differ from her sister. 

But Kitty scouted the idea that Elizabeth was 
the culprit. Elizabeth was a child—a schoolgirl. 
She had nothing but her beauty to recommend 
her, and a man—this wise Kitty averred—a man 
of Mr. Bruee’s age, cared for something more than 
a pretty face.- A sprightly tongue and a quick wit 
were far more likely to prove fascinating. Kitty 
was the clever member of the family, and it was a 
little hard, certainly, that she was permitted no 
opportunity to exercise her charms. On the other 
hand Marcia was an excellent housekeeper, and 
could have baked a far better pie than that which 
Elizabeth offered for Mr. Bruce’s consumption. 

Yes, Elizabeth actually baked a pie on that 
memorable occasion when Mr. Bruce lunched at 
Broadmeadows. Lady Christina did not often 
blunder, but surely she made a mistake when she 
sent the wondering Elizabeth into the kitchen and 
made her bare her round arms at the baking board. 
The domestic virtues might have been left to 
Decima, who had so little else to recommend her. 
Elizabeth was not meant for a bread-and-butter- 
cutting Charlotte ; she was a dainty thing, made for 
drawing-rooms. And the pie was certainly far 
from a success, though the baker of it looked 
pretty enough to be forgiven. 

Unfortunately the dish could not appear 
anonymously, or be fathered on the cook. Sir 
Peter had heard of Elizabeth’s cilinary efforts ; he 
had strayed into the kitchen indeed—where did he 
not penetrate ?—had thrust up his own sleeves and 
assisted at the final ornamentation of the crust, to 
the amusement of the kitchen-maid. He was 
quite ready to babble of this achievement, and let 
out the unlucky secret. Mr. Douglas raised ironical 
brows over the dish. 

“Tt is very goodnatured of you, Bruce,” he 
said, “but I really can’t let you sacrifice your 
digestion to Elizabeth’s experiments. Elizabeth, 
my dear, next time you have a fancy to play at 
housekeeping it would be well to practise in 
private, or at least only upon your long-suffering 
relatives.” 

How vexed Elizabeth looked, and how vividly 
her blushes came and went. That good-natured 
gentleman, Mr. Bruce, would have insisted on a 
second helping, though the pie was abominable, if 
it would have saved her wounded feelings. 

This lunch took place during Antony Vidal’s 
visit, and shortly after that other meal when Sir 
Peter had indiscreetly announced Mr. Bruce’s 
championship of Decima’s cause. 

Decima certainly showed her ally no gratitude. 
She had nothing to say to him, and occupied 
herself wholly with Molly's needs. After lunch she 
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carried the child off with her and was seen no 
more, and it was Elizabeth to whom it fell to show 
Mr. Bruce the greenhouses and cut a flower fcr his 
button-hole. 

Decima, as so often falls to the lot of the black 
sheep, was made to suffer for sins she had never 
committed ; but perhaps Kitty Marjoribanks’ fears 
would scarcely have been allayed had she seen 
Elizabeth making up that little spray of lily-of-the- 
valley and maidenhair for which Mr. Bruce had 
begged. 

For Elizabeth was very very pretty. When Sir 
Peter next urged his neighbour to look in at 
Broadmeadows, that gentleman visibly hesitated, 
he even reddened faintly, but for all that he said 
no—a very resolute no, that seemed prepared to 
resist all persuasion. 

“Why not ?” instantly demanded Sir Peter, who 
loved a reason, and hated to go anywhere alone. 

** Because I am going somewhere else.” 

“To the Mount?” cried Sir Peter, eagerly, his 
spirits reviving, “or the Hermitage? I'll go with 
you, my dear fellow—like nothing better. Fine 
morning for a tramp——” 

“ But I am not going there,” said Mr. Bruce, as 
soon as he could be heard. “Iam going to ride 
over to the Towers.” 

Sir Peter’s face fell, the light went out of his 
eager little eyes. The Towers—it was the one 
place in all the county where even he restrained 
his foot. ‘There was no popping in, no sharing of 
pot-luck there. 

“ Do they expect you ?” he asked. 

‘Not specially, but they are good enough to say 
I may come at any time.” 

He was not invited, and yet he chose to go to 
the Towers rather than to Broadmeadows, where 
he would have been equally welcome. 

Mr. Bruce gave no further reason for his choice. 
Perhaps—who can tell ?—Elizabeth was too pretty. 
Possibly—for he was but human—he remembered 
the pie. He set out ina very fair humour with 
himself. It was always a pleasure to go to the 
Towers, where, as he had truly said, he never 
missed a welcome. If it was also beginning to be 
a pleasure to go to Broadmeadows, he was not yet 
sure enough of that fact, and the cause of it, to 
state it to himself in so many words. 

There could not well be a greater contrast than 
between the two houses he thus united in his 
thoughts. Broadmeadows was a large rambling 
country house with no pretensions to grandeur, and 
with no money to procure anything beyond the 
most ordinary comforts and decencies of life—a 
rather shabby home if everything must be admitted. 
For all that, it was no case for pity or condolence. 

If there was no money to waste, there was at 
least a sufficiency to eat and drink ; good fires to 
warm one, and the choice of the stable at one’s 
disposal. It was nota bad life ; it was a very good 
life, if only Lady Christina would have relaxed 
her efforts to burnish the outside of the cup and 
platter. And in one respect Mr. Douglas was rich. 
Mr. Bruce, sitting in his lonely castle, had ence 
caught himself giving a little sigh of dissatisfaction, 
when he thought of the young faces that brightened 
his neighbour’s home. The echoes of the girls’ 
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voices, as he seemed to hear them, made his own 
silent house appear the more desolate. 

The county had perhaps not been quite accurate 
when it numbered Mr. Bruce’s visits to Broad- 
meadows as two. Is it possible he had gone there 
sometimes—one had almost said on the sly—to 
afternoon tea, unknown to the ever watchful Sir 
Peter ? 

On the other hand, at the Towers, for which he 
was how virtuously bound, there was nothing that 
could in any sense be called shabby, and very little 
that was even old. The stately house, built of a 
warm red stone, was still so new that it had not 
even begun to mellow, and the ivy had crept but a 
foot or two up its walls. The Earl, who owned a 
great deal of land in the county, had built it on 
the site of a favourite shooting box, and being, in 
his way, an amateur architect, and having rather 
precise ideas on the subject of drains, gas and 
water pipes, and what may be called plumber-work 
in general, he loved this house, where he had his 
own will in these matters, more than any of his 
inherited mansions, and spent a great part of the 
year here. Harringford, the only son, who did not 
interest himself profoundly in drain-traps, or even 
in the new system of electric lighting with which 
the Earl was experimenting, found the place un- 
commonly dull, and except in the shooting season 
preferred London or Paris, or that wider world 
which he and Bruce had roamed together. 

Bruce knew that he should not find his old 
comrade at the Towers, but he told himself that 
he should in all probability find Lady Charlotte at 
home. It was the rarest thing in the world for 
Lady Charlotte to leave her father’s side ; a listener 
was a necessity to Lord Axbridge, who liked to 
hear the sound of his own voice, and Charlotte 
was a very good listener. She never contradicted ; 
she assented gently at just the right moment, and 
if she did not understand much better now than 
she did twenty years ago, when her father recognised 
that she was grown up and began to take her into 
his confidence, at least she never interrupted or 
worried with unnecessary questions, 

The Earl indeed might have liked her less well 
as a companion if she had asserted her right to 
take part in a dialogue; he always assured her 
that he took the practical and sensible point of 
view, and that ought to content any woman. 
Perhaps it ought, yet in her inmost heart poor 
Charlotte was profoundly tired of twenty years of 
common sense. 

Bruce began to think of her as he neared the 
house. It was such a big house for a simple little 
woman like Lady Charlotte, who would have been 
perfectly happy if she had been allowed to marry 
a curate and bring up a nursery full of children 
on two or three hundred a year. It struck him, 
too, as being very silent. At Broadmeadows you 
could not get near the house without a couple of 
terriers rushing out with a noisy greeting, or else 
one met Miss MacMurdo and her flock, or it 
might be Decima, rocking little Molly in an im- 
promptu swing fastened between two of the 
beeches. Here the horse’s tread made all the 
Sound there was. ‘The great door swung silently 
cpen at his approach, some one took his horse, and 


he was told that Lady Charlotte was at home. 
Even his footfall was stilled on the Aubusson 
carpet, and the butler seemed to glide before him 
up the staircase as if bent on some conspiracy. 
She was exiled at the end of the drawing-room, 
seated before a little tea-table, and she got up ina 
pleased, half-timid flutter to greet him. She was 
small and very slenderly made; she might have 
been pretty when she was young, but it was a 
faded prettiness now, though the kind brown eyes 
had a very pleasant smile in them. 

“We were wondering if you would come over 
soon,” she said ; “and papa was hoping you would 
come often now that we are to be such near 
neighbours.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have been wishing to come 
before, but there was a good deal to do, and it did 
not seem to prosper unless I were at hand . 

“Yes, that is always the way, isn’t it? Papa 
says in former times you could trust a skilled work- 
man ; but now even the best need superintendence.” 
Lady Charlotte quoted her father frequently, but 
then she was better acquainted with his views than 
with those of anybody else. She began now to 
describe certain delinquencies on the part of the 
plumbers which had been annoying and occupying 
the Earl—“ just some little thing he had not over- 
looked himself, and so it was scamped—that was 
the word he used—-scamped.” 

“Tt’s a word that has pretty often to be used 
in that connexion,” he smiled ; “do you remem- 
ber Dudley Warner’s humorous essay on the 
Plumber ?” 

Of course she didn’t. Her acquaintance with 
that special essayist, or indeed any other, was 
small, and he was rather ashamed of himself, as a 
man may be who talks above his company, when 
she said very simply : 

“T am sure papa would like to read it, he is so 
much interested in such things, and likes to read 
the newest ideas. Perhaps you will tell him the 
name.” 

“Tt is not new ; I think he must knowit. Lord 
Axbridge is quite an authority,” he hastened to say. 

“Yes, he talked of driving over as soon as you 
came to ask you if he could help you in any way 
—about pipes, you know, and—and—fittings and 
things ; but those annoying mistakes of the work- 
people have kept him at home.” 

“The castle is such an old house that it can’t 
boast any of the modern improvements. I don’t 
know whether to count that a blessing or the 
reverse. We depend mainly on a well, I believe, 
for our water supply, but I took the precaution to 
have the water analysed.” 

“Ts it in a little court-yard—the well, T mean?” 
she said eagerly. “I remember seeing it once 
many years ago ; long before this house was built, 
when we weren’t living here except just for a day 
or two at the lodge. It was in old Mr. Jardine’s 
time. I remember it because it was unprotected, 
and they told me how deep it was, and how a 
woman was once drowned in it.” 

“Yes, you are quite right,” he said. “It is in 
a little court, with nothing. but one big willow 
growing in it ; and tradition says the lady drowned 
herself in the well on her wedding-day.” 
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“Oh, how dreadful !” 
grew round. 

“Tt is all a long time ago,” he smiled, “and I 
daresay the story has got embroidered in the 
course of telling, even if it isn’t only a picturesque 
myth. The old Jardine stock were but rough 
wooers in those days, and may have practised wife- 
lifting as well as sheep-stealing.” 

“T am glad we don’t live in such times.” 

“ Well, possibly we have improved on them ; but 
if you are interested in such things, I hope you 
and the Earl will honour the old house and me 
with a visit; there are some curious relics in it 
you might like to see.” 

“ We shall certainly come,” she said readily ; “ it 
is not too far to drive. You are in a much more 
lively corner of the county than we. You have 
neighbours quite near you.” 

“We have fewer acres to divide us from each 
other, and people seem disposed to be friendly.” 

“ Yes,” she said with a faint eagerness, “ I am sure 
they mean to be. I wish, sometimes, we saw more 
of each other.” She blushed as if the wish were 
a sort of treason, and went on hastily, “ Of course 
we know Sir Peter Johnstone and his sister, and 
Mr. Inglis, and—let me see—whom have you on the 
other side ?” 

“There is Broadmeadows,” said Mr. Bruce, 
bringing out the word with an odd kind of 
reluctance. 

“Oh yes, the Douglases. 


Lady Charlotte’s eyes 


b 


Mr. Douglas scarcely 


goes anywhere, he is even more of a recluse than 
papa ; but one meets Lady Christina, of course, 


and there are the daughters.” 

“Ves, quite a number of girls.” 

“ We knew the eldest best, before her marriage. 
She was very pretty, quite a beauty. Miss Douglas 
is not so pretty, is she?” 

‘““No—that is, I haven’t seen Mrs. Vidal.” 

“And there are younger girls. I suppose they 
will be coming out soon? Are they pretty too?” 
Lady Charlotte exhibited an unusually persistent 
curiosity, or so it seemed to him. 

“ The third daughter is out of the schoolroom, 
I believe.” He paused; then he said with an 
abruptness that made it seem as if the words 
were forced from him, “She’s a beautiful young 
creature.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Charlotte, and somehow the 
talk flagged for a moment, and when next she spoke 
it was to ask him if he would have another cup of 
tea. 

He was sharply annoyed with himself, and yet he 
scarcely knew why. In another moment he was 
ready to be annoyed with Lady Charlotte. Why 
should he not speak of Elizabeth Douglas—why 
should he not proclaim to all the world that he 
thought her beautiful? That little “oh!” on Lady 
Charlotte’s part was altogether uncalled for. He 
had heard of women’s jealousy ; was it possible she 
could be jealous of this girl, who was after all a 
mere child? (It was wonderful how often Mr. 
Bruce told himself that Elizabeth was a mere child.) 
Then with a revulsion of feeling, being a man of a 
kind heart, he was ashamed of this unworthy doubt. 
Lady Charlotte was no longer pretty, and alas, she 
was also no longer young, and perhaps some tinge 


of melancholy for those departed days when she 
was both, now and then coloured her thoughts. 
Poor Lady Charlotte—a woman grown, and yet 
with scarcely more liberty, scarcely more power to 
exercise her will, than the young Elizabeth, newly 
out of the schoolroom. 

While these thoughts were hurrying through his 
brain and his lips were again talking little common- 
places, the Earl came in. 

One had but to look at him as he entered the 
room to understand how even the irrepressible Sir 
Peter refrained from “popping in” at the ‘Towers 
at all times and seasons. The Earl was tall, his 
hair and beard were snow-white, he held himself 
very straight, he was full of dignity, and though he 
took pride in his common sense, that never" pre- 
vented him from remembering that he was a peer. 

Sir Peter was wont to allege, and with perfect 
truth, that his family was of a far older stock than 
the Earl’s. There had been Johnstones rooted in 
the soil long before there were Earls of Axbridge ; 
but, for all that, Sir Peter never went to the Towers 
without being specially invited. 

Lord Axbridge greeted Mr. Bruce with stately 
cordiality. 

“We have been wondering when we should see 
you,” he said ; “but no doubt you have been busy 
taking possession. And you couldn’t have come 
at a better time, I expect Harringford this after- 
noon.” 

“Papa!” cried Lady Charlotte. She blushed a 
sudden vivid blush which made her look quite 
young. ‘“ Why, I never heard of it till this moment ; 
did you forget to tell me?” 

“ No, my dear, I have only now learned it myself. 
Harringford sends me a telegram announcing his 
arrival. That is the way nowadays; the young 
people of this generation give one very little warning. 
In my young days we made our plans and calcu- 
lations some time in advance ; but this is the age 
of haste.” 

“T thought Harringford was in Egypt,” said 
Bruce ; “ but of course it must be getting hot over 
there.” 

“ His telegram is sent from Edinburgh.” 

“How odd that he should have gone there!’ 
said Lady Charlotte. 

“Did you tell Mrs. Carter that he was expected 
to-day, papa?” she asked, her soft eyes lit with 
pleasure ; “his rooms may not be ready, and 
Harringford likes a fire in his bedroom, however 
hot the weather may be. Had I not better give 
some orders?” 

When she had left the room Lord Axbridge 
invited Bruce to remain to dinner. 

“ Harringford will be delighted to find you here,” 
he said, “and if you will spend the night, we can 
easily send over for your portmanteau.” 

But the invitation was declined. Mr. Bruce re- 
membered the tremulous delight on Lady Char- 
lotte’s face. On this first evening there should be 
no intruder to come between her and her brother ; 
she had so few pleasures he would not willingly 
deprive her of any share in this one. 

The invitation was not pressed, but the guest was 
presently carried off to see a new luminant stove 
which was the Earl's latest hobby. It was supposed 
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to require lighting only at the beginning of a 
season, and the Earl was testing it before recom- 
mending it to his tenants asan economical method 
of heating. ‘The tenants on his estates received a 
great deal of advice, for which they were not always 
as grateful as they ought tobe. Perhaps, like Lady 
Charlotte, they were tired of so much common 
sense. 

Before the stove had been thoroughly explained 
and examined in a side hall devoted to experiments, 
a sound of wheels, of upraised voices, announced 
Harringford’s arrival. Harringford always made 
his entrance with a good deal of bustle and noise— 
a flourish of trumpets heralding his approach. 








It was this lively young man—whose voice gaily 
went out before him—who presently walked into 
the side hall and cheerily greeted his father and his 
friend. 

A young man we must call him, for though 
Harringford was over thirty, he was one of the 
people who never lose something of the boy. His 
movements were full of energy and life, his laugh 
was spontaneous, his eyes, which were hazel like 
his sister’s, had a happy twinkle in them, his cheeks 
were rosy ; in a word, he was on delightful terms 
with the world, and found it an excellent place to 
dweil in. 

Bruce could scarcely get away from all the 

















LORD AXBRIDGE GREETED MR. BRUCE WITH STATELY CORDIALITY. 


They heard him talking to his sister, who had 
flown down to meet him. 

“Found myself so near you, you see, that I 
thought I must run down and look you up for a 
day or two.” 

“Only a day or two, Harringford !” 

“Well, that’s a figure of speech, Chatty. I 
daresay the day or two may mean a week or two 
after all. But I have business in Edinburgh, 
and that’s the fact. Where’s my father? In the 
side hall, is he? And so Bruce is here! Well, 
that is capital! It’s odd that he should have hit 
it off so neatly, and come to-day of all days.” 


greetings, the questions, the poured-out news of 
this brisk traveller. 

“You ought to stay, you know,” he said re- 
proachfully. “It’s scarcely the part of a friend to 
run off the moment I arrive. And here you’ve let 
my father pull this thing to pieces for your benefit, 
and you depart before you've mastered the prin- 
ciple of it !” 

“The stove can wait!” said the Earl, with 
dignity ; “it can be explained another time. We 
do not have you with us every day, Harring- 
ford.” 

“ Nor Bruce either, if this is his first appearance.” 
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“T shall come again another day, if the Earl will 
allow me.” 

“Expect to see me before then. I’m coming 
to inspect you and your queer tumble-down 
old castle. Very likely I'll look you up to- 
morrow.” 

“Lady Charlotte has promised to come.” He 
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looked at her as she hung upon her brother’s arm, 
and read the assent in her eyes. “I may count on 
you both ?” 
“That you may. 
bring her along.” 
And with that assurance, lightly given, he was at 
last permitted to mount and ride. 


I'll answer for Chatty. Ili 





‘URGEON PARKE, whose narrative of the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition is in our hands, 
has already gained high honour in Africa. In 

medical charge of the Naval Brigade, under Lord 

Charles Beresford, he crossed the Bayuda Desert 

in the last desperate dash for Khartoum. He was 

present at the battles of Abou Klea and Gubat, and 
at the attack on Metammeh. 

Here is what Parke now’says about that critical 
time :—‘“‘Of the deplorable consequences which 
followed the delay of the steamers at Metammeh 
from January 21 until the 24th I do not wish to 
speak at any length, although: it will always remain 
the central fact on whigh depended the sad events 
of the fall of Khartoum and the death of its hero, 
which have spread soedark.a shade over that por- 
tion of British history,» If even ome steamer had 
been despatched to Khartoum on January 21, 1885, 
I believe it would have been the means of saving 
the life of General Gordon.” 

In the chapter on the “Gordon Relief Expedi- 
tion ” in the recently published book “The Business 
of Travel during Fifty Years,” edited by W. Fraser 
Rae, the following statement is made by Mr. John 
Cook. He had gone to Dongola to have an inter- 
view with the Mudir, and had a long conversation 
through an interpreter. The Mudir said :—“ ‘Tell 
Mr. Cook I invite him to rest here a fortnight. At the 
end of that time I will send him with an escort to 
Khartoum.’” Mr. Cook was naturally astonished 
at the offer. “ Here was England spending a few 
millions to rescue Gordon from Khartoum, and 
here was an offer to send me there in a fortnight. 
I tried,” says Mr. Cook, “not to move a muscle, 
and said, ‘ Ask his Excellency whether he considers 
it would be perfectly safe to go to Khartoum in a 
fortnight.’ ‘Certainly,’ he replied ; ‘the route will 
be perfectly clear, and there will be no obstacle.’ 
‘Then,’ I said, ‘ask his Excellency why Gordon 
cannot come away from Khartoum.’ That seemed 
to stagger him. Pushing his turban back, he said, 
* Ask Mr. Cook, if Gordon leaves Khartoum, who 
is to govern there.’ 

“This conversation took place on December 3. 
On December 28 Lord Wolseley telegraphs that 
he had sent a messenger to Khartoum, who left 
Korti on December 18, and who had returned 
with a reply from Gordon. ‘That is the very day 


on which I should have left Korti had I accepted 
the Mudir’s offer.” 
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SOME UNSOLVED MYSTERIES OF 
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Mr. Cook adds :—--“ I came away with the idea 
that I had had a conversation with one of the ablest 


and cleverest men I-had ever seen.” This able and 
clever man, who spoke with great contempt of the 
Mahdi, was soon afterwards created an Honorary 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, his name being conspicuous in the 
list, Mustapha Bey Yawer, Mudir of Dongola. 
Mr. Cook and his editor, Mr. Fraser Rae, do not 
explain how the Mudir was on such terms with the 
Mahdi as to guarantee a safe passage to Khartoum 
at the very time that the Relief Expedition was 
toiling up from Wady Halfa. 

A still more: mysterious question remains un- 
explained. The defeat of Osman Digna at Tamai 
by General Sir Gerald Graham relieved Suakin and 
opened the road to Berber, then still in Gordon's 
hands, with hisysteamers passing to and fro on the 
Nile. A friend of Gordon asked General Graham 
why he did not then push on to Berber ; for if 
only a few men had got to Khartoum some relief 
would have been given to Gordon’s solitary watches, 
which at last wore him out. I have seen a letter 
from General Graham in which he says he hada 
hundred men of the Gordon Highlanders ready 
and anxious to cross the desert to Berber. It was 
the same route which poor Peel, of the Naval 
Brigade, describes, and which Gordon himself 
traversed when he last parted with Graham. All 
the miserable and tragic loss during the Nile 
Expedition would thus have been saved. Sir 
Gerald Graham’s letter said he never knew why 
the advance to Berber was not permitted. Sir 
Herbert Stewart was eager to lead the mounted 
troops. 

As long back as December 14, 1884, Gordon 
wrote :—‘ All that is absolutely necessary is for 
fifty of the expedition to get on board a steamer 
and come up to Halfeyd, and thus let their presence 
be felt. ‘This is not asking too much, but it must 
happen at once, or it will, as usual, be too late.” 


To Gordon himself it mattered little. In the 
last letter received from him, he said, “ I am quite 
happy, and, like Lawrence, have tried to do my 
duty.” The last words of his journal were, “ I have 
done my best for the honour of our country. Good- 
bye.” Who stopped the advance to Berber after 
the battle of Tamai? Who caused the delay of 
the Nile Expedition ? 
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THE GREAT LONDON DAILIES. 


‘‘THE TIMES.” 


F you enter a plain square room under the clock which 
| fronts one side of the quadrangle known as Printing 
House Square, you will find a unique memorial of the 
history of the “ Times ” newspaper in the shape of a complete 
file of the journal from January 1, 1788, the day on which 
the great organ emerged from its early chrysalis form as the 
“Universal Register,” to the last bound volume of the issues 
of 1891. At first sight you will find little in common between 
those faded folios and the goodly broadsheet of to-day. In 
form they are a little longer and broader than a number of 
the “Leisure Hour,” and they consist of a four-page hand- 
printed sheet. About half of it is devoted to advertisements, 
save in one phenomenal number in which every inch of space 
is given up to the report of a Parliamentary debate. The foreign 
news you will find on examination to be some seven days old. 
The home intelligence, exclusive of Parliament and a few musical 
and dramatic notices, proves to be largely a light diet of gossipy 
paragraphs, the Society babblement of just a century ago. ‘The 
price is sixpence, though you would not give a halfpenny for 
such a newspaper to-day. The daily sale was about one 
thousand. ‘The tone is rather coarse, and the gossip alternately 
crude and frivolous. Walter the First had to stand in the 
pillory for one piece of social chatter a year after the paper was 
established. There was indeed little in the paper to differentiate 
it from its rivals. But turn over a few of these sheets, yellow 
and stained with age. As they increase in size, you will note 
one sign after another of a master-hand behind them. The 
organisation of news proceeds apace. The foreign intelligence 
gets more up to date, and during the French war the “Times” 
more than once outpaces the Government couriers, By-and 
by you will find a trace of that famous entity, the “ special 
correspondent,” in the very notable person of a scholar of Euro- 
pean fame, Crabb Robinson by name. The next step is to focus 
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opinion as well as news, and you have the gossipy 
paragraph expanding, bit by bit, into the leading 
article. In 1803, when the fear of French invasion 
was keen, you have the first sign of the modern 
“leader” ; in 1831 the phenomenon is fully deve- 
loped. By the Twenties and Thirties you have a 
great new social force in going order, meddling in 
all men’s concerns, upholding and denouncing 
Ministers, privately thanked for its services by one 
public man, one of the greatest of his age, bitterly 
vituperated by another. In a word, you have what 
Carlyle, fifty years after the birth of the phenome- 
non, was able to call “ the emphatic, big-voiced, al- 
ways influential, and often strongly unreasonable, 
*Times.’” As it has grown in wealth and influence 
and in the mechanical capacity to spread its single 
voice in multitudinous echoes, it has often changed 
policies, attitudes, and editors, but rarely temper. 
‘The undefinable something that we call “tone” 
has remained with it. It has been governed in turn 
by born journalists and men of the world, like 
Barnes and Delane ; by accomplished scholars, like 
"Thomas Chenery ; and by a young man fresh from 
Oxford, like its present editor ; but, save for some 
portion of Mr. Chenery’s régime, it has rarely varied 
its main characteristics. 

What is the key to this strange continuity? A 
partial explanation is no doubt to be found in 
the fact that the history of the “Times” is the 
history of a dynasty ; practically of three members 
of a family, who, without any trace of literary ability, 
possessed in a marked degree one form or another 
of the diverse capacities that go to the making of 
a newspaper. The “Times” was founded by a 
Walter the First ; it rose to the foremost place 
among the newspapers of the world under a Walter 
the Second ; it reached its zenith of wealth and 
influence under the reign of a Walter the Third, 
who has in his turn given way to a Walter the Fourth. 
These men have been successively their own 
printers, architects, and machine-makers. They 
have from time to time attracted to their special 
service men like Edward Sterling—from whom 
the “Times” got its splendid nickname of the 
Thunderer, and who first made the leading article 
a force—brilliant epigrammatists like Robert Lowe, 
and powerful controversialists like the gentle- 
man who writes the majority of its Irish leaders 
to-day. 

The “Times” still speaks the average mind of 
the Englishman of the governing classes, and speaks 
it with its old strong, bold, passionate note. Some- 
how, I find this thing in no other newspaper all 
the world over. From no other journal do I get 
so vivid an impression that the voice to which I 
am listening is the articulate voice, not simply of 
some one unknown man, “sitting pale by a mid- 
night lamp,” but of the men I see in the first- 
class railway carriage, on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange, in the stalls of London theatres, on 
the green ‘benches of the House of Commons, 
in great town houses, and in cool villas by the sea. 
And it is perhaps to this abiding family influence 
in the maintenance of a literary and industrial 
discipline unexampled in the history of journalism, 
that one traces the “Times’” continuity of end 
and steadfast sameness of method. 


The gentleman who represents the third of the 
family series is the present Mr. John Walter, of 
“ Bearwood,” who has lately bequeathed the active 
representation of his interests to his eldest son, 
Mr. Arthur Walter. He succeeded to the throne in 
1847 when he was twenty-seven years old, and his 
reign is fairly coincident with Delane’s editorship 
and with the undisputed supremacy of his news- 
paper in English journalism. 

With this premise let me briefly describe the 
great machine in its present mechanical perfection, 
the final result of a century of industrial progress, 
in which two at least of the members of the Walter 
family have had no inconsiderable share. ‘The 
“Times” has in its employment at this moment a 
staff of over 400 men. With the exception of the 
tools which go to the construction of the com- 
posing machines, the presses, and the engines which 
drive the nine Walter presses in use, all the re- 
quisites of the establishment—the type from which 
the journal is set, the very account-books in which 
the business record is kept—are made by the em- 
ployés. The repairs of the great fabric, of which 
the present Mr. John Walter is the architect, are 
done in the same fashion. Its staff of printers are 
fed from a great canteen, where all the prices are low, 
and where meals may be had up to an early hour in 
the morning. The men take their meals in a spacious 
dining-hall provided by the proprietors. The 
“Times” is not what is known as a “Society” 
house—that is to say, its staff of printers have no 
relations with the London Society of Compositors. 
The men are insured by weekly payments to meet 
sickness and old age. In their leisure hours they 
consult a substantial library maintained for their 
own use. Once a year the regular staff of the 
“Times” dines in solemn state at Mr. Walter’s town 
house, while the staff of employés has paid more 
than one visit to his country mansion. ‘The great 
square, in which, from day to day, the work of 
producing the vast broadsheet goes on, with its 
severely plain, but admirably proportioned, and 
even quietly beautiful exterior, its massive brick 
work, its cool, vaulted halls, and its suites of 
spacious rooms furnished with massive comfort, 
was built after Mr. John Walter's own designs, 
with bricks taken from his yards in Berkshire, and 
under the personal superintendence of his “clerk 
of the works.” So good was the material and so fine 
the workmanship, that to-day the “'Times ” people 
find it difficult to have the necessary repairs exe- 
cuted with the tools now in use. The plan of the 
building is simple. In the long line of rooms—in- 
cluding Mr. Walter's apartments—which look out 
on Queen Victoria Street, are housed the editorial 
staff, and the business and advertising departments, 
while the inner sides of the square are devoted to 
the composition, production, and distribution of 
the newspaper. The ficor immediately below the 
composing room is given up to the machine room, 
and below that again are the foundry, the engineers’ 
shop, the dynamos, and the electrical apparatus. 
A stone tablet over the door on the inner side of 
the square commemorates the “ Times” services 
in exposing, through its Paris correspondent, an 
ingenious series of frauds by an adventurer. The 
inscription runs as follows :— 
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THIS TABLET WAS ERECTED 


To commemorate the extraordinary exertions of “ The 
Times” Newspaper in the exposure of a remarkable 
Fraud upon the Mercantile Public, which exposure 
subjected the Proprietors to a most expensive Law Suit. 


At a meeting of Merchants, Bankers, and others, held at 
the Mansion-house on the 1st day of October, a.p. 1841, 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor in the Chair, the 
following resolutions were agreed to, videlicet :— 

That this Meeting desires to express, in the most unquali- 
fied terms, its sense of the indefatigable industry, perseve- 
rance, and ability shown by the Proprietors of ‘‘ The 
Times” Newspaper in the exposure made through the 
instrumentality of that Journal, in the trial of * Bogle 
versus Lawson,” of the most remarkable and extensively 
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bursed the heavy costs incurred by them in the defence of 
the above-mentioned action, the Committee opened a sub- 
scription which amounted at its close to £2,700; and at a 
Meeting, held at the Mansion-house on the oth day of 
February, A.p. 1842, specially summoned for the purpose of 
considering the application of the amount subscribed, it 
was resolved as follows :— 

That one hundred and fifty guineas be applied to the 
erection of this Tablet and of a similar one to be placed 
in some conspicuous part of the Royal Exchange. 

That the surplus of the Fund raised be invested in the 
purchase of Three per Cent. Consols, the dividends to be 
applied to the support of Two Scholarships, to be called 
*** The Times’ Scholarships.” 

That * The Times ” Scholarships be established in connex 
ion with Christ’s Hospital and the City of London School, for 
the benefit of pupils proceeding from those Institutions 
respectively to the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 
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fraudulent conspiracy ever brought 
to light in the Mercantile World. 

That this Meeting desires to 
offer its grateful acknowledgments to the Proprietors of 
“The Times” Newspaper for the services which they have 
thus been the means, at great labour and expense, of 
rendering to the Commercial Community throughout Europe. 

That the effect of such exposure is not only highly useful 
to the Commercial and Banking Community as suggesting 
additional care and circumspection in all monetary dealings, 
but as showing the aid which a public-spirited and inde- 
pendent Journal has in its power to afford in the detection 
and punishment of offences which aim at the destruction of 
all mercantile confidence and security. 

That the Committee now appointed be empowered to 
take measures for the purpose of recording in a more 
permanent manner the sense of obligation conferred by the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ The Times” on the Commercial World. 
The Proprietors of ‘* The Times” refusing to be reim- 
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OLD PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, 


That Christ's Hospital and the City of London School, 
be required to place in their respective Institutions a Tablet 
commemorative of the establishment of such Scholarships. 

All which has been duly carried into effect. 


Then follow the names of the Committee, headed 
by the Lord Mayor, and including the heads of the 
chief Banking and Mercantile firms. 

Let me say a word first on the mechanical 
production of the paper. The most interesting 
chamber in this department is the composing room. 
It is a model of its kind, lofty, cool, well lighted 
both with electric burners and with a peculiarly 
softened gas illuminant, so arranged that all the 
noxious fumes are carried off and dispersed in the 
air outside. On one side of the composing room 
are to be found the ordinary “cases” containing 
the three kinds of type, longprimer with a bourgeois 
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face, minion, and nonpareil, which alone are used 
in the “Times” office, and all of which are manu- 
factured on the premises. On the other side is a 
row of type-setting machines, which have been 
greatly modified from time to time, and present in 
their final form perhaps the swiftest method of 
arranging type for newspaper purposes I have ever 
seen at work. The topmost speed of the best of 
those machines is a column and a quarter of the 
“Times,” in the small, or minion type, an hour, 
The setter and his two boy assistants can thus 
accomplish the work of, say, twelve and a half ordi- 
nary compositors. The machines can, however, be 
worked either by a single printer or by a printer 
assisted by one or two boys. ‘The printer sits at 
the keyboard, and as he plays on it each separate 
letter falls at a touch from a “ pusher” into its ap- 
‘pointed place. A treadle is worked by pneumatic 
machinery, and the type moves on in a groove 
until it reaches the boy who serves at the other 
end of the machine. Here it is “justified,” that 
is to say, the “spacing” is inserted and made 
even, and the type is finally placed in column 
form by the same or, in cases of pressure, by 
another hand. Up to arecent period, the operator 
at the machine was placed in direct communica- 
tion with the House of Commons reporter in 
the “Times” room behind the gallery. The 
reporter dictated the speech through one side of 
the telephone, and the operator in Printing House 
Square sat with his ears glued to the other end and 
his hands diligently manipulating the keyboard. 
To-day, however, debates close earlier, there is no 
longer the same necessity for speed, and the “Times” 
telephones at the House of Commons are being 
discontinued. The material can now be set from 
manuscript. For the advertisements, which are 
mostly set in the day-time, the machines are not 
required, and the old method of setting by hand 
is in use. 

Attached to the composing room is the reading 
room, where forty men and boys sit at long rows 
of desks, reading for dear life, amid a confusion of 
sound which recalls Tennyson’s line about the 
‘murmur of innumerable bees.” The proofs are 
read and revised, and the type is made up in 
column shape, until the six columns which compose 
a “Times” page are ready for locking up in the 
“formes.” A few turns of the screws attached to the 
sides of the “chases” complete this process, and then 
the page is ready for treatment in the foundry. 
Short, however, as is the process, the mass of type 
is so densely wedged together, that in one case 
in which the “forme” fell from one floor to 
another, only two or three words were defaced, and 
the entire mass, consisting of thousands of words, 
and hundreds of thousands of letters, was found 
intact. 

Turn we now to the second great process in the 
production of a newspaper. By the time that the 
pages begin to be ready forcasting in the stereotyped 
form, which is generally about nine o’clock, they 
are turned over to the workers in the “ foundry.” 
Here a now familiar process awaits them. To 
John Walter the Second belongs the credit of hav- 
ing been the first newspaper printer to apply steam 
to the machining of his wares, John Walter the 
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Third has the honour of having practically intro- 
duced, or at all events familiarised, the use of two 
great appliances for the economy of time, that 
most precious of elements in the production of a 
daily newspaper. These are the multiplication of 
plates by means of stereotyping and the use of the 
cylindrical form of printing presses, by which a 
roll of paper can be printed on both sides by one 
swift operation. The first of these improvements 
arose from the vast demand for newspapers which 
grew out of the Crimean War, in which the 
“Times ” was at once the protagonist of the war 
party and the chief purveyor of news to the English- 
speaking race. When John Walter the Second 
died in 1847, the “Koenig,” the first steam- 
printing machine ever used in England—hidden 
away in,a corner of the “ Times” office for fear of 
his printers till it was ready to do its work—was 
able to turn out over 1,100 copies an hour. A few 
years later the rate of speed had more than doubled, 
while one-fifth of the former number of hands was 
required, and the saving in cost was so great 
that the capital sunk in the old machinery was re- 
placed in less than two years. The process now 
pursued in the “Times” office is that which with 
few variations may be seen on any great news- 
paper. The method is simple enough. Over the 
plate containing the type is laid a layer of wet 
papier maché, which is well squeezed by rollers on 
to the face of the type. The papier maché, still 
clinging to the type, is then dried over a hot plate, 
and for a result you have ina few seconds a matrix 
or reproduction of the type firm enough to bear 
the impress of molten metal. The dried matrix 
is then fixed face upwards into a heavy half-circular 
mould. A crane swings rapidly round, and lets 
down another and companion mould ; and in the 
interstice is poured a pot of liquid metal. There 
it rests a while until it is set, the crane carries off 
half of the casting box, and the page of the 
“Times’” type is reproduced in a glittering oval, 
every letter as finely and clearly cut as if it had been 
chiselled by hand. A circular saw cuts off the tag 
on the edge of the plate, and the other process of 
cutting and paring the spaces left between the 
headings of the articles and the open spaces of the 
type on what is called the picking-saddle is the 
final operation and completes the perfect plate. 
Then there is nothing to be done but to fix it and 
its companions on the type-holding cylinders of the 
“Walter Press.” The type goes back to the com- 
posing room for distribution, reproduced in half a 
dozen molten forms from which as many ma- 
chines are whirling off copies of the “Times” at 
one and the same moment. The whole opera- 
tion of casting has taken about ten minutes—a 
rapid, though hardly an express speed. The 
matrices, by the way, are carefully preserved for use 
in case of a demand for the reprinting of any back 
number of the “Times.” In the same way the 
barometrical readings on the great weather chart 
which hangs in one of the corridors are kept. As 
they are taken every two hours, they ought to make 
an invaluable reference book for students of the 
weather. 

The famous “Walter Presses,” which are used 
at the offices of the “Daily News,” the “New 
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York Times,” the “Scotsman,” and the great 
Austrian Liberal paper, the “ Neue Freie Presse,” 
have been surpassed in speed by the great Ameri- 
can Hoe machines. But the “Times” does not 
aim so much at speed as finish, and the speed of 
12,000 an hour does not in these days represent a 
very startling achievement. The “ Walter Press” 
does practically everything to the great web of 
paper rolled on a single reel which is fixed at one 
end of the machine. It is damped, printed on 
both sides, cut, folded, and finally counted, before 
it pops out a complete broadsheet into the little 
lidless receiving box at the other end. The 
Walter machine contains three pairs of cylinders, 
the first for damping, the second for-printing, and 
the third for cutting. The first pair are covered 
with carefully damped blankets, and from these two 
the paper, as it is drawn between them, receives 
moisture enough to take 
an impression. Thence 
it is carried by tapes and 
rollers on to the print- 
ing cylinders covered 
with the glittering stereo- 
type, which is inked from 
a reservoir underneath. 
The passage between 
the upper pair of cylin- 
ders prints one side of 
the paper, and that be 
tween the lower disposes 
of the other side. Still 
passing at — lightning 
speed along the tapes, 
the paper reaches the 
cutting cylinders, and is 
promptly divided by a 
knife, save for a little 
tag at either side, at the 
line which separates one 
printed copy from an- 
other, is pressed into 
halves and quarters by a 
further mechanism of 
tapes and rollers, and is 
finally popped out a duly numbered and regis- 
tered sheet of the “Times.” M. de Blowitz, the 
Paris correspondent of the “Times,” in an in- 
teresting article on the centenary of the “Times ” 
which appeared in “ Art and Letters,” calculates that 
in a single day’s issue of the “Times,” a strip of 
paper is used a yard wide and 310 miles long, 
covering a space of 110 acres. Nothing then 
remains to be done but to convey the morning’s 
issue on to the serving counter, where it is supplied 
to the wholesale agents, and to the carts of Messrs. 
Smith & Son, who are the only distributors em- 
ployed by the “Times.” It was from the special 
privilege, obtained by the father of the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith, of being supplied with early copies 
of the “Times,” that the wealth of the firm of 
Smith & Sons may be said to have largely sprung. 
I may state that the very capable manager of the 
Printing office is Mr. Godfrey Walter, a younger 
son of Mr. John Walter. 

Having followed the mechanical production of a 
copy of the “Times,” let me say a word as to the 


spiritual side of the process. A newspaper, like 
society, is an organism, which has a soul as well as a 
body. Its sustenance is drawn from the four quarters 
of the globe. Its nerves run in delicate fibres over 
two hemispheres. But with the “Times,” of all 
papers, the body of information accumulated each 
day is so vast, the space covered in mere printed 
paper is so enormous, and the time assigned to its 
composition and arrangement is so short, that the 
nicest care has to be taken to avoid misadventure. 
Some years ago the “Times” was the victim of an 
act of revenge on the part of one of its employés, 
and since then it has been found necessary to fix to 
the minutest degree the measure of responsibility 
attaching to each member of the staff. For instance, 
the passage ofa telegram or any piece of printer’s 
“copy” is followed from the moment when it 
reaches the office to that in which it passes into 
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printed form. First there is taken the time when 
it enters the office. Then it goes to the sub-editor 
appointed to deal with it, and his name and the 
time he takes to deal with it are duly noted. A 
third memorandum is made of the printer who sets 
it, and of the minutes and seconds he spends over 
his task. Then it goes to the reader, and he again 
answers for his work in a similar fashion. The 
printer’s corrections, the revising of the “ proofs,” 
the further corrections which then ensue, the 
making up of the fragment of type in column form, 
the locking up of the page on the “stone,” its 
hurried passage down the lift to the foundry, the 
casting, the starting of the machine, the delivery to 
the serving counter, are all subjected to the same 
mercilessly minute scrutiny. One result of this 
rigorous method is the peculiar perfection with 
which the “ Times,” above all other papers in the 
world, is produced. A Lord Winchilsea, according 
to M. de Blowitz, once bet £100 that he would 
discover thirty typographical blunders in a copy of 
the “Times,” with an additional #10 for every 
blunder more or less than that number. A diligent 
search was made, in the course of which it was 
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found that there were three misprints in six numbers. 
Under the new system the slightest error, even the 
turning of a letter, can at once be traced to its 
author. In the sub-editing department there is, 
curiously enough, no exact distribution of functions, 
though the foreign news is usually dealt with by the 
same hand. During the Parliamentary Session, six- 
teen reporters, taking turns of a quarter of an hour 
each, are attached to this department of the “Times ” 
staff. 
No account of the “ Times” would be complete 
without a reference to M. de Blowitz, its Paris 
correspondent, who is, beyond compare, the most 
remarkable of all the men who have acted as the 
plenipotentiaries of the press. The “ Times” gives 
M. Blowitz the salary of a minor diplomatist— 
£2,000 a year, and another £1,000 for expenses, 
and also provides him with a private carriage. But 
no one would venture to call this over-handsome 
treatment. For nearly twenty years the director of 
the office in the Boulevard des Capucines has been 
pouring forth in the columns of the “Times” an 
endless stream of fascinating, eccentric, vividly 
coloured criticisms of European men and affairs, 
saturated with a personality as original as Bismarck’s 
or Disraeli’s. ‘The story of Blowitz’s association 
with the “Times” is an interesting one. Henry 
Georges Stephan Adolphe Opper de Blowitz was 
born at the Chateau de Blowitz in the district of 
Pilsen in 1825. A naturalised French citizen, he 
happened to settle in Marseilles, where, of all things 
in the world, he took to schoolmastering. In 1871, 
towards the close of the Franco-Prussian war, he 
came to Paris with a petition to present to M. 
Thiers. Chance threw him in the way of Law- 
rence Oliphant, then the “Times’” Paris corre- 
spondent, a man uniting the most delicate spiritual 
insight with many of the higher gifts of the journal- 
ist. M. Blowitz was able to do Oliphant a service 
by going round the fortifications and procuring him 
some valuable information. Oliphant detected his 
genius at once, and gave him more employment 
in connection with the “Times.” A little later he 
was its Paris correspondent. His first great oppor- 
tunity came in 1874. M. Thicrs delivered an 
extremely important speech in the Chamber. It 
occurred to M. de Blowitz that the “Times” 
ought to be able to publish the speech on the day 
after its issue, and he telegraphed the whole of it 
from memory to Printing House Square. From 
that day the “Times” was in daily rapport 
with the French capital. A single telegram would 
often cost £50, and the total cost of the Paris 
service amounted to many thousands a year. At 
length the “Times” was able to obtain a special 
reservation of the public wires from nine in the 
evening to three in the morning, and a similar 
connection has since been made with Berlin and 
Vienna. M. de Blowitz has remained the prince 
of “Times” correspondents, but he has had able 
and well-informed colleagues in Mr. Charles Lowe, 
who till lately represented the paper in Berlin, in 
Mr. Brinley Richards, and latterly Mr. Lavino, in 
Vienna and in Mr. Stillman, an accomplished 
scholar and critic, in Rome. A recent and valuable 
addition has been made to the staff in the person 
of Mr. Pitt, who contributes the very well-informed 
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English political news which is now a feature of 
the “Times ” during the Parliamentary Session. 

To the “Times,” which has practically patented 
the foreign correspondent, also belongs the kindred 
honour of having invented that special modern 
journalistic product, the war correspondent. We 
have seen this personage represented in the earlier 
years of the century by Crabb Robinson on the 
Elbe. But it was Dr. Russell’s famous letters from 
the trenches of Sevastopol which first let the de- 
mocracy into the secrets of war making. Both 
Russell and Delane were bitterly denounced for the 
pitiless exposure of the conduct of the Crimean War. 
Lord Raglan keenly resented it, but Russell’s 
humour and Irish cleverness and impetuosity, as 
well as the then unbounded influence of the paper, 
carried him through ; and to-day the world’s ver- 
dict is that the two men rendered a signal service 
to England. Dr. Russell has since appeared on 
many a battlefield for his old paper. In the 
Franco-Prussian war he was attached to the Crown 
Prince’s command, witnessed the “crowning 
mercy ” of Sedan, and rode in a plain Norfolk jacket 
in the brilliant staff which entered Paris on the great 
day of the capitulation. The “Times” has also 
been excellently served by Colonel Wellesley in the 
Russo-Turkish war, and by Mr. Frank Scudamore 
in Egypt and the Soudan. It has had the mis- 
fortune to lose a correspondent in nearly every 
recent war. 

One of the chief glories of the “Times” has been 


‘the revival of the art of letter-writing, a form of 


the English essay which is popularly supposed 
to have died with Addison. In this department 
it has been able during the last thirty or forty 
years to utilise the learning and dialectical skill of 
a Stephen, the pithy sententiousness of “ B” (Lord 
Bramwell), and the sympathetic insight into social 
problems, the humanitarian sympathies, the sug- 
gestive, vivid, and quaintly capricious style of the 
late “S. G. O.” (the Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne). An intellectual attraction of the most 
vivid kind has been supplied by the contributions 
of Sir Henry Maine, and by the work of such men 
as Mozley, Brodrick, Davidson, and many another. 

It has been said that the “Times” has lost its 
old commanding position in English journalism. I 
cannot say that I agree. Itis true that the “Times” 
no longer stands alone. To-day, as has been said, 
it is only primus inter pares. Neither can it be said 
to possess the dominant and almost arrogant force, 
the capacity for dealing blows, that fell as from 
a Nasmyth hammer at personalities and policies, 
which it possessed when Delane breathed into it 
his masterful influence, or when Edward Sterling 
played for it the part of a kind of embodied Time 
Spirit. But the “Times” is still unique among 
newspapers. Alone among the press it has pre- 
served the old “ cock-sure” note that Cobbett made 
his own. Alone among newspapers it consistently 
represents the more cultured side of journalism, 
the permanent interests of science, art, literature, 
and research, while others are compelled to gather 
mainly the froth and foam that flies from the main 
current of national and European life. Its foreign 
correspondence is still unrivalled, and its influence 
in foreign courts and diplomatic circles is as strong 
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as ever. The “Times” follows the travelled 
Englishman everywhere, and, as a consequence, its 
hotel circulation must be larger than that of any 
other paper. Its ideals are not perhaps the high- 


est, but they are steadily pursued. Other news- 
papers, with which I shall be dealing, mirror more 
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perfectly the tendencies of the age, but the “ Times” 
still stands the most conspicuous representative of 
the mechanical and material greatness of England, 
her capacity for organisation, her thoroughness of 
method, her steady concentration of purpose. 

H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


OCOD OO 


DR. JOHNSON’S “LIVES OF THE POETS.”! 


k. JOHNSON, thanks to Boswell, is as 
familiar a character as any in English 
literature. His foibles and his virtues are 

represented with singular honesty in the most 
attractive biography in the language. Boswell 
admired his hero too much to conceal any of 
his defects; and while in his pages Johnson’s 
faults and eccentricities are freely exposed, we 
see also the nobility of his nature, his pro- 
found reverence, his large charity, his tenderness 
of heart, and his ardent love of knowledge. We 
may dislike his prejudices and habits, and may 
disagree so strongly with many of his opinions as 
to sympathise with Cowper when he exclaimed on 
reading his life of Milton, “ Oh, I could-thrash his 
old jacket till I made his pension jingle in his 
pocket ;” yet the irritation caused so often by 
Johnson’s judgment of books and men will not 
prevent us from feeling while reading Boswell’s 

ges that we are in the presence of an earnest, 
large-hearted man who, like Milton, lived “as ever 
in the Great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

In his old age Johnson as a man of letters had 
“no brother near the throne.” He was a literary 
dictator, and his decisions were usually regarded as 
final. Yet for us he lives chiefly in Boswell, and 
his books, despite many noble qualities, are now 
neglected, and, with one or two exceptions, may be 
regarded as dead. Little did Johnson imagine that 
the “Vicar of Wakefield” would be better loved 
and infinitely more popular than “ Rasselas,” and 
that Goldsmith’s delightful essays and comedies 
would be read by thousands who have never opened 
a page of the “ Rambler ” or read an act of “ Irene.” 
Happily for the fame of the “great Cham of 
letters,” his last work was his best. In 1777 some 
persons deputed by a firm of forty London book- 
sellers called upon Dr. Johnson to request that he 
would write “ Prefaces” to a uniform edition of the 
“English Poets” which they had resolved to bring 
out. He accepted the proposal with pleasure, and 
undertook to do for 200 guineas a work that would 
have been cheaply purchased at six times that 
sum. The booksellers, who estimated the worth 
of poetry by its selling power, selected the poets 
whom they deemed “the most eminent,” and 
Johnson adopted their decision without a pro- 
test. He suggested, however, that the names of 
Blackmore, Pomfret, Yalden, and Dr. Watts should 
be added to the list, and under the title of “ Pre- 

! Johnson's ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,” edited, with notes, by Mrs. 


Alexander Napier, and an Introduction by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
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faces, biographical and critical, to the most eminent 
of the English poets,” the “ Lives ” appeared in 1779 
and 1780. Macaulay is right in saying that “ they 
are as entertaining as any novel.” But he might 
have added that the entertainment is not for all 
tastes. 

The “ Lives” were written, Johnson relates, “in 
my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to 
work, and working with vigour and haste.” ‘The 
haste may be seen in slight but numerous errors 
of detail, the vigour is evident throughout. 

“Johnson,” Mr. Arnold writes, “was a great 
man, and great men are always instructive. ‘The 
more we study him, the higher will be our esteem 
for the power of his mind, the width of his inte- 
rests, the largeness of his knowledge, the freshness, 
fearlessness, and strength of his judgments. The 
higher, too, will be our esteem for his character.” 
And the writer adds that Johnson’s beautiful and 
touching lines on Levett’s death “are still more 
beautiful and touching, because they recall a whole 
history of Johnson’s goodness, tenderness, and 
charity.” It will be a brief digression and a plea- 
sant one if we quote here a few stanzas from that 
poem. Levett, it will be remembered, was a 
“‘ practiser in physic,” a rough man with a kind 
heart, and for some years one of the inmates of 
the poet’s strange household. 


** Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levett to the grave descend, 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


‘In Misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh 
Where hopeless Anguish poured his groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die.” 


The first thing that strikes us upon opening 
these famous “Lives of the Poets” is Dr. John- 
son’s ready acceptance of the perverse judgment 
of the booksellers. Not only are names omitted 
of poets who stand on the mountain heights of 
song, but we seek in vain also for poets such 
as Drayton, Herbert, Marvell, and Vaughan, who, 
while occupying a less lofty eminence, had heard 
the music of Apollo’s lute and “drunk the milk 
of Paradise.” On the other hand, Johnson’s list 
contains a long catalogue of versemen who, like 
Stepney, Duke, King, and Sprat, never wrote a 
live that lives in literature. “I was somewhat 
disappointed,” Boswell writes, “in finding that the 
edition of the English Poets for which he was to 
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write Prefaces and Lives was not an undertaking 
directed by him, but that he was to furnish a Pre- 
face and Life to any poet the booksellers pleased. 
I asked him if he would do this to any dunce’s 
works if they should ask him? JoHNsoN: ‘Yes, 
sir, and say he was a dunce!’” It must be ad- 
mitted that the biographer did not flinch from this 
resolution, and that he treats several of these verse- 
men with scant courtesy, admitting with commend- 
able bluntness that they are not poets at all. 

Dr. Johnson put his mind into the work, and his 
mind at seventy was as alert and vigorous as when, 
at the age of fifty, he wrote “ Rasselas” in one 
week, in order to pay the expenses of his mother’s 
funeral. There is scarcely a biography in the 
series that is not “worthy the reading.” The 
“eminent poet” Edmund Smith, for example, a 
good scholar and a wretched verseman, gives his 
biographer an opportunity for some excellent gos- 
sip and pleasant memories; and in that Life we 
have the splendidly extravagant eulogy of Garrick, 


N speaking of Russian statesmen we are able 
f only to consider those men who occupy posts 
which in Western Europe would be called 
ministerial, because, in point of fact, Russia has no 
statesmen according to our acceptation of the term. 
Of official administrators Russia has enough and 
to spare: the life of a man would not suffice to 
enumerate and describe them all. The country 
is eaten up by avery plague of officialdom. Had it 
five-sixths fewer of these men and a larger measure 
of self-government and personal liberty, our daily 
papers would be less full of thrilling and heart- 
rending tales regarding the deeds and misdeeds of 
official tyranny in Holy Russia. But Russia, as 
we all know, is an autocracy, the most terrible, most 
crushing that exists in Europe: indeed, the last 
survival of that system which was long ago abolished 
in more civilised lands, and to which the French 
Revolution gave the coup de grice. 

In constitutional countries the will of the people 
counts for something, indeed for much; the 
monarch or the president is only the emblem of 
that power—is merely its visible impersonation ; 
the ministers are the executors and commentators 
of the will of the nation. If they misrepresent or 
misinterpret this will, they must cede their posts 
to other functionaries more perspicacious or more 
honest. ‘There are, of course, men whose patriotic 
desires and ambitions are ahead of the people they 
represent; men who know how to point out new 
roads, new methods, towards progress and civilisa- 
tion. The will of such men is not, however, forced 
on the people by law, but by eloquent appeals from 
the tribune. Nothing of this kind exists, even in 
embryo, in Russia, that land of pure despotism, 
influenced by divers streams of tendency : that of 
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“whose death eclipsed the gaiety of nations and 
impoverished the public stock of harmless plea- 
sure.” Of Bishop Sprat, who is ranked with the Eng- 
lish poets because he wrote a few verses, Johnson 
relates how on one occasion he and Burnet both 
preached before the House of Commons. 

“There prevailed in those days an indecent 
custom ; when the preacher touched any favour- 
able topic in a manner that delighted his audience 
their approbation was expressed by a loud Aum, 
continued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. 
When Burnet preached, part of his congregation 
hummed so loudly and so long that he sat down to 
enjoy it and rubbed his face with his handkerchief. 
When Sprat preached he likewise was honoured 
with the likeanimating Aum, but he stretched out his 
hand to the congregation and cried, ‘ Peace, peace, 
I pray you, peace.” And Johnson adds, “ ‘This 
I was told in my youth by my father, an old man 
who had been no careless observer of the passages 
of those times.” 
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Tartar barbarism and that of Byzantine exhaustion 3 
a people, in short, of whom it may surely be said 
that it shows signs of rottenness before ever it has 


attained to maturity. In Russia the will of the 
nation is a thing unknown, the Russian ‘Tsar is the 
only individual who has an unlimited power, and 
therefore possesses the possibility of manifesting 
his own will ; hence his will is the law, and no other 
practically exists throughout the country. 

In Western Europe the ministers serve the king- 
dom—the interest of the nation—and are therefore 
called servants of the State ; in Russia they serve 
the Tsar, and are hence known as servants of the 
Tsar. And they are nothing else. ‘This expression 
that they are servants of the Tsar is continually in 
the mouth of Russian officials. For this reason 
we assert that Russia has no statesmen ; still, who- 
ever thinks that Russia is governed solely by the 
Tsar and his supreme will is utterly in error. In 
Russia “whoever has physical force has power,” 
says one of their proverbs, and on this account 
in Russia every petty official rules. This fact is 
so notorious that even Nicholas 1, that political 
Torquemada, himself recognised that Russia is 
governed by chefs du bureau. And in point of fact 
wherever irresponsibility has sway, where law does 
not exist, the very sentiment of legality is absent ; 
where military discipline takes the place of moral 
force there can be no possibility either of ceding 
or of obeying. Each official rules according to 
his own ideas and methods, and consequently in 
Russia there are as many State functionaries as 
there are officials, and of these the number is 
innumerable. 

Before proceeding to describe the present Russian 
ministers, it may be well to say a few words about 
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the method in which in Russia the will of the Tsar 
is made manifest, and what is held incumbent on 
a Russian minister. We must bear in mind that 
the Tsar is sufficiently independent in his actions 
to be able to formulate a law without his ministers, 
without calling together the Cabinet, or without 
presenting the law before his councillors. The 
law thus formed is then promulgated by the Senate, 
and is made known to the minister whom it con- 
cerns—let us suppose for a moment the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who is called upon to put it 
into execution. On this account the Ukase, for 
thus the personal laws of the Tsar are designated, 
is accompanied by a circular which elucidates the 
matter in question ; this is sent to the governor 
of the city, or, if it be in the provinces, to the 
governor-general. The Ukase is generally ex- 


pounded in such a fashion that the will of the 
Tsar occupies a very small place, and that the 
ministerial circular, often diametrically opposed in 
spirit to the law in question as at first formulated, 
entirely overshadows the Imperial restriction. The 
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governor or governor-general, after having received 
the ministerial circular, finds it necessary to furnish 
it with comments ; and in his turn he changes the 
sense of the ministerial circular according to his 
own views and ideas. He then sends the circular, 
thus retouched and corrected, to other dignitaries, 
who once more on their part expand it and retouch 
it, and send it to their underlings furnished with 
their personal comments. Thus manipulated, 
corrected, expanded, the decree finally reaches the 
head officer of the district, which latter, usually 
without comment, throws the pile of papers into 
the waste-paper basket, and announces to the au- 
thorities that their will is executed. 

We have cited as an example the case of a law 
emanating from the Tsar on his own personal initia- 
tive, but in practice a similar case rarely exists ; few 
Tsars, commencing with Peter the Great, have had 
or have personal initiative ; and the present Tsar, 
especially, rarely signs anything except what his 
ministers lay before him for signature—that is to 


say, he signs it if it happens to please him, or if his 
humour is that way inclined : and it must be said 
that a Russian Tsar hardly ever studies seriously 
and carefully what is placed before him for signa- 
ture. The present Tsar, for example, has a special 
horror of voluminous reports, and above all of those 
that relate to official questions. Documents relating 
to matters of this kind, all of which are very long, 
he signs dona fide without examination in order to 
have done with them the sooner. The only reports 
that really interest him are those of the Minister of 
War ; but even here it is not so much the military 
and technical questions that attract him, as nice 
points regarding the cut of a uniform, or some petty 
detail of the soldier’s dress. After the Minister of 
War, he gives special attention to the reports of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and also to those of 
the functionaries who are charged to seareh after 
the revolutionary hydra. The Minister of Public 
Instruction also enjoys some special attention from 
the Tsar, perhaps because his reports are never 
complicated and exceedingly brief. It is thus that 
the law in Russia issues forth from the portfolios 
of the Ministers, to submit to all those transforma- 
tions which render the convolutions of the Circum- 
locution Office, as satirised by Dickens, a trifle im 
comparison. Notwithstanding that this is how 
things are really done ; according to the Russian 
Statute Book, before the project of any new law is 
signed by the ‘Tsar, it should be considered by a 
committee of ministers, and if approved by them 
should be passed into one of the departments of 
the Imperial Council, where it must be unanimously 
approved, and where, if not approved, it must be 
laid before the assembled committee of another 
department of the Imperial Council, in order that 
here, if possible, it may obtain a majority of votes. 
The law, thus approved and thus examined, should 
then, and only then, according to the Russian 
Statute Book, be laid before the Tsar for signature. 
But since in Russia the Statute Book is one thing, 
and the only real Statute Book and law is the will of 
the Tsar, this order is rarely carried into effect, and a 
document, no matter in what manner it has been 
put together, is laid before the Tsar for his signa- 
ture, and becomes //so_fac/o a law. 

Thus recently the law regarding the expulsion of 
the Hebrews from Moscow was decreed without 
acquainting the committee of ministers or the 
Imperial Council. It was settled upon simply 
after a report handed in by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who had been encouraged to this step by 
the Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch. On the 
other hand, it must not be thought that even if a 
project of law has been approved and discussed by 
the majority of ministers, on this account it will 
be approved by the Tsar. It not rarely happens 
that Alexander 111 will accept a law in the sense de- 
sired by the minority rather than the majority of his 
ministers, above all if among this minority he finds 
some of his favourites. Thus the law relating to the 
district commanders, one of the most reactionary 
that has been passed in that reactionary country 
for many a long year, and which has produced a 
radical transformation in the entire internal organi- 
sation of the Empire, and has placed in the power 
of the nobles all Russia that is not noble, was 
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approved by the Tsar in favour of the minority of 
his ministers. Such preference for the views 
of the minority can only be explained by the fact 
that the Tsar dreads the least approach to a con- 
stitutional form of government; and the system 
which prevailed before the reinstitution of these 
district commanders left a certain amount of self- 
government in the hands of various communes. 
This re-institution of district commanders is the 
bitter root of the aristocratic tree which the late 
Count Tolstoi planted but too successfully in 
Russian soil. Russia is a peasant State ; the in- 
terests of the rural classes should be paramount, 
their tacit support ought to be essential for the 
maintenance of any form of government. Alexan- 
der 11 recognised this, and that is why he emanci- 
pated the serfs ; his son, who is anxious to undo 
the few reforms that his father inaugurated, has 
abolished at one stroke the peasant’s right to self- 
government by thus placing above them these 
district commanders, and has re-introduced that 
system of unalloyed bureaucracy above and practical 
serfdom below which is the sum total of the changes 
introduced in Holy Russia under the reign of the 
present Tsar. But even the present Tsar had not 
the courage totally to abolish the antique institution 
founded about a hundred years ago, when a liberal 
wave swept over Russia, which gave to the peasants 
their village tribunals and a good deal of personal 
independence. He managed instead to reduce to 
zero the significance of this privilege, by placing 
above them those district commanders, whom they 
are not at liberty to elect, and who unite in their 
persons the functions both of administrators and 
judges, and who must be moreover hereditary nobles. 
All other qualifications for this important post, edu- 
cation, and even property, may be dispensed with ; 
but hereditary nobles they must be, and here lies the 
political meaning of this reform. 

Of the issuing of Ukases, of the making of laws, 
there is noend in Holy Russia ; it is the same here 
as with the officials : there are too many of them, 
and they do not do their duty. As Count Vasili, 
a friendly critic of things Russian, has remarked : 
“The greatest misfortune of Russia is that she 
possesses a quantity of good laws, of excellent 
measures for public order, but that these laws and 
these measures only exist upon paper, and are 
never put in force.” 

There are in Russia in all ten ministers, and five 
assistant ministers or heads of departments who 
enjoy the same rights as the ministers. They con- 
sist of the Imperial Controller, who directs the 
Chancellery of the Emperor, the Administrator of 
the Chancellery of the Empress, the Administrator 
of the Chancellery of the supplications addressed to 
his Imperial Majesty, and last, but not least, the 
Procurator-General of the Holy Russian Synod. 
It is the Tsar himself who nominates the ministers, 
who dismisses them, who remunerates them, who 
punishes them. ‘They are his personal servants, 
called on to execute his personal will. Russian 
ministers, notwithstanding the multifarious duties 
thrust on them, have at bottom but one duty to 
fulfil, and this is the protection and ccnservation 
of the life of the Tsar and the maintenance of the 
monarchical principle in the most antiquated and 
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despotic form. The interest of the nation, of the 
people whose territory is the largest in the world, 
not only is forgotten, but does not even enter into 
the limit of the functions of these ministers, or into 
the principles upon which they govern. 

The most important functionary in Russia is the 
Minister of the Interior. To this minister, above 
all others, pertains as his chief duty the protection 
of the sacred person of the monarch ; he too must 
above all others uphold the inviolability of his 
Majesty’s autocracy. Now since defence in its 
most elementary sense means military and police 
force, the post of Minister of the Interior was for 
a long time given by preference to military men, 
such as retired generals—men who did not need to 
have great professional courage, but who under- 
stood how to maintain a severe military discipline 
among their subordinates, and, better still, under- 
stood the art of spreading terror in the breasts of 
pacific citizens, so that they might not even dream of 
rebelling or revolting against superior commands. 





M. DURNOFF, MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 


The murder of Alexander 11 demonstrated two 
things to the Russian authorities: in the first 
instance, that the Minister of the Interior, chosen 
from among the generals of the army, was not on 
that account necessarily in a position to protect the 
life of the Tsar ; and in the second place it proved 
how unfounded was the idea that had become 
current under Alexander 1’s more liberal régime, 
that a few concessions accorded to the people 
would suffice to render the personal security of the 
Tsar greater, and to engender patriotic feelings. 
Once these facts were so plainly evinced by the 
murder of the autocrat, his son and successor 
Alexander 11 decided that in future he should 
nominate civilians to the important post. The first 
person chosen under this new régime was the ex- 
diplomat Ignatieff. Ignatieff is a man of whom 
much has been said and written, and concerning 
whom the most contradictory statements are afloat. 
He was certainly intelligent, but he had too much 
of the Slav easy-going and indolent character to be 
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a good ruler of men. Ambitious, vacillating, 
desirous to be all things to all men, he gave with 
one hand and took back with the other. Lavish 
in promises, he was lax in their performance. 
Further, he had no organising capacity, and while 
desirous to change, ameliorate, and reform the 
chaotic conditions he found reigning in his ministry, 
he was quite incapable of tackling with so gigantic 
a task. On his fall he was succeeded by Count 
Dimitri Tolstoi, one of the most despotic and re- 
trograde officials it has been the fate of Russia, 
which has brought about much in this respect, to 
produce. Certainly the assassination of the late 
Tsar Alexander 11 was not merely a crime, but a 
blunder. As George Brandes, the eminent Danish 
critic, has justly observed, “ Nothing has set Russia 
further backward than this occurrence, which was 
pregnant with misfortune. It immediately pre- 
vented the formation of a sort of parliamentary con- 
stitution which had just then been promised. It 
frightened the successor to the Crown back from 
the paths his father had entered upon at the 
beginning of his reign, and it seemed to justify the 
rulers in reprisals and measures of persecution of 
every kind.” Alexander 11 selected his instru- 
ment well when he elected Count D. Tolstoi to fill 
the post left vacant by Ignatieff. A very different 
man was this, neither vain nor ambitious—a calm, 
glacial person who neither ceded nor obeyed, who 
was inspired by all the fatalism, the superstition, 
those dominant characteristics of the Slav, but who 
lacked the Slav enthusiasm and power of soaring. 
As Vasili remarks, he was “‘a mathematician grafted 
upon a tyrant.” Before being called to fill the 


post of Minister of the Interior, he had been chief 
of the Department of Public Instruction, and his 
elevation to the higher post struck terror into the 


hearts of all Russians. They knew how the 
universities and schools had trembled under his 
iron hand, and could foresee that in this new post 
his hand would weigh upon them no less heavily. 
The Libera's accused him of desiring to put into 
practice once more the despotism of Ivan the 
Terrible, and it is certainly beyond question that 
under his végime Nihilism and discontent in all its 
various forms have increased in Russia. No man 
was ever more hated in a country than Tolstoi was 
in his ; his name was execrated, his person detested 
and feared, but the Emperor and the officials liked 
him. He served their purpose, their aims, and 
when he died in April 1889 they mourned his 
loss as that of a good public servant. His policy 
cannot be stigmatised as violently reactionary ; had 
it been violent it would perhaps have met with 
more resistance. No, it was rather a persistent, 
steady policy of quiet opposition to all modern 
ideas. Monsieur Durnoff was chosen as his suc- 
cessor, who immediately made known to all his 
subordinates that he should follow entirely in the 
steps of his predecessor—and so, indeed, he has 
faithfully done. He does all in his power to 
mitate Tolstoi ; but he lacks the energy of Tolstoi, 
the experience. Neither does he so fully under- 
stand State questions. Tolstoi was a fervent 
partisan of conservatism ; that is to say, he re- 
cognised the necessity of the Imperial autocracy, 
not so much in the name of the Tsar as in the 


name of the privileged classes, in the name of the 
rights of the nobles, impugned, according to the 
ideas of Tolstoi, if the people had also enjoyed 
some liberty. The system on which he worked 
was to subject and subdue the peasants, and to 
upraise and protect as far as possible the nobility, 
whose rights had become curtailed after the 
emancipation of the serfs under Alexander 1. 
Seven years did the rule of Tolstoi endure, and for 
seven years this policy was consistently carried 
through. 

This is not the place to demonstrate all the 
absurdity of a similar system, of the fruitlessness 
of such efforts to return into antique roads which 
even Russia herself had abandoned during the 
last thirty years. For our purpose it is enough to 
say that only the Tsar’s want of perspicacity, the 
mediocrity of his intelligence, could have forced 
him thus blindly into the arms of Tolstoi ; because 
surely there is nothing more perilous for absolutism 
than to be surrounded with a strong nobility. But 
the Tsar could not sce anything else in the measures 
of Tolstoi but the aspiration to institute a class 
that should form the prop and stay of the Empire ; 
and when Count Tolstoi died the Tsar telegraphed 
to his widow that the death of her husband was 
an irreparable loss, that it would be impossible to 
find any one to take his place. Still, a substitute 
was found, but in choosing Durnoff to succeed 
Tolstoi, the Tsar showed that he did not desire to 
have about him a man of talent, but rather an 
obedient public servant. He doubtless feared that 
a capable and independently thinking man would 
break with the system which had now become a 
part and parcel of the institutions of the iand, 
and with which his own name had become identi- 
fied. If William 1 chose Caprivi as his Chancellor 
instead of Bismarck, it was because William desired 
to hold the reins of government in his own hands ; 
for the same reason Alexander 11 chose Durnoff 
to succeed Tolstoi, with the sole desire that Russia 
should continue to be governed according to the 
ideas of the defunct minister. 

Durnoff owes his career to a mere chance. 
When in 1881 General Ignatieff held the portfolio 
of Minister of the Interior, he begged the Tsar to 
nominate Durnoff as his assistant, meaning a man 
of the same name with that of the actual minister, a 
friend of Ignatieff, and a good Slavophile. 

“Which Durnoff?” asked the Tsar. 
stupid general ?” 

“The governor of Ekaterinoslaff,” promptly re- 
plied the ex-diplomat Ignatieff, instantly observing 
that the Tsar was not too much disposed in favour 
of his frofégé, and desiring to get out of the 
quandary in Which he found himself. Now 
Ignatieff knew nothing but the mere name of-this 
Durnoff, and yet, no/ens volens, he had to accept 
him as his assistant. ‘Thus a man who was nothing 
but a simple administrator came to hold one of the 
most important offices of State. When Ignatieff 
was succeeded by Tolstoi, Durnoff was chosen to 
the post of head official of the Chancellery of the 
Emperor, and then was nominated Minister of 
Internal Affairs. During the two years that he has 
held his post he has initiated no political measures, 
for all those passed under his rule were already 
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prepared by Count Tolstoi, who thus continues, 
though dead, still to fill his original office. In 
fact, at present M. Durnoff has shown him- 
self nothing but the political executor of his pre- 
decessor—z.¢.:wholly opposed to the modern spirit, 
for those are the terms of the testament to which 
he gives effect. In the whole Western world the 
march of events is all one way; government 
becomes more and more self-government. In 
Russia, in so many respects a land of change, 
where the material novelties of Western civilisation 
are greedily adopted and copied, the rulers are for 
the present steaming right against the stream 
which carries along the rest of Europe. Not only 
do they seem bent upon resisting demands for 
further popular reforms, but they are busy with- 
drawing some of those introduced by the late Tsar. 
The men most influential in the counsels of 
Alexander 11 seem fairly persuaded that the 
telephone and electric light may be freely used 
without their spreading enlightenment among the 
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masses, and that railroads and popular government 
have no rational connection. 

One of Durnoff’s latest moves has been the publica- 
tion of an Ukase diminishing and abridging the juris- 
diction of the jury, in fact, leaving that tribunal 
next to nothing todo. Tospecial courts composed 
of judges are assigned many of the crimes which 
a free people would consider peculiarly fit to be 
decided by a popular tribunal—that is to say, 
offences alleged to be committed by Government 
officials, acts of insubordination or insults to such 
officials, and frauds or forgeries. Trial by jury has 
not been, it is said in justification of this measure, 
very successful in Russia; it was introduced 
crudely and hurriedly, and the people did not 
make better use of it as they became better 
accustomed to it. In Russia the juryman has 
been much too emotional and lenient; he has 
allowed hardened offenders, whose guilt was mani- 
fest to every one, to escape for purely sentimental 
reasons ; he is untrustworthy where a person 
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happens to be charged with an offence against the 
State. These criticisms concerning the failure of 
the system are not entirely unfounded, but, as one 
competent to speak has remarked: “It is hard to 
say whether the miscarriages of justice have been 
due more to the unfitness of the Russian people 
in their present conditions to make good use of 
an alien system, or to an ill-regulated desire to pro- 
test, in season and out of season, against abuses in 
the system of government, and to employ those 
systems as an engine of agitation.” Much the 
same charge was made as to the behaviour of the 
district justices of the peace, who, it was said, 
would not put sentiment and politics aside, but 
persisted in being philanthropists and reformers. 
That is why they too have been replaced by the 
new district administrators, nobles and landowners, 
who it is thought are likely to act more to the 
satisfaction of the Minister of the Interior. Yet 
another backward step has been the formation of 
the State police into a powerful independent depart- 
ment entirely distinct from the Home Office. This 
department is also presided over by a Durnoff, 
cousin of the above. With bitter sad truth it may 
be said that in the hands of this Durnoff lies the 
destiny of all the Russians, since it is his office 
to persecute all revolutionary elements. 

It is a curious fact worth naming that this man 
is greatly interested in the young Russian literature, 
and that his favourite authors are Corolenco and 
Potapenko, the latter the author of that successful 
book lately translated into English under the title 
of “ A Russian Priest.” Were it not for the fact 
that Potapenko writes in a manner that attracts the 
favour of Durnoff, doubtless this exquisite literary 
gem would have been put under the ban of the cen- 
sorship, for what are its contents but a preaching of 
doctrines of the truest tolerance and freedom from 
prejudice? The tendency of Corolenco’s writings, 
too, is purely humanitarian, and gently opposed to 
all tyranny and oppression ; and yet the man who 
likes to read such writers oppresses his countrymen 


beyond all powers of endurance, were not Russian, 


powers of endurance so marvellously great. A 
similar combination of cynical arbitrariness and 
barbarous cruelty, even Russia, accustomed to 
much in this respect, has not possessed for some 
while past. It is in Durnoff’s power to condemn 
men to exile for life on such charges as that “ of 
belonging to a society that intends at azmore or 
less remote time in the future to overthrow the 
existing form of government.” 

In a country in which every action of the life of 
a citizen, even the most private, is regulated by 
rules formulated by the police, it is obvious how 
important is this post held by M. Durnoff. To 
read some of the police regulations would raise a 
smile on civilised lips, did not the full sadness of it 
all weigh on us, and did we not realise what terrible 
suffering this rigid oppression means to thousands 
of our fellow-creatures. The legislation relating to 
the police fills more than 5,000 sections in the 
collection of Russian laws; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in the villages, away from the cen- 
tres of education and enlightenment, the police are 
the omnipresent and omnipotent regulators of all 
human conduct, a sort of incompetent bureaucrat 
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substitute for Divine Providence. They determine 
when people should partake of the Holy Com- 
munion, they regulate the sale of tooth-powder, of 
soap, of starch, of brilliantine, of insect-powder ; it 
is necessary to offer for their supervision the visiting 
cards of all the citizens, their seals, their rubber 
stamps ; to take a book out of the library requires 
a permission from the police ; in short, it would be 
impossible to follow them through their muitifarious 
duties. Itis strange that the preposterous absurdity 
of the whole system, its expense, its ultimate ineffi- 
ciency, does not strike the advisers of the Tsar, who, 
after all, are some of them men of brains and of 
Western culture. But the police are venal and cor- 
rupt, and are besides very frequently men of far less 
brains and intellectual resource than those whom 
they are set over to watch. Hence it is possible to 
evade and mislead them. Were it not so, life in 


Russia would be even moret errible than it already is. 
Let us leave this sad theme and turn to yet 
another Minister whose elevation to his post raised 


M,. VISCHNEGRADSKY, MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


great hopes—hopes that, however, have scarcely 
been fulfilled. We refer to the Minister of Finance, 
Vischnegradsky. ‘The mere nomination of this 
man in 1886 to be a member of the Superior 
Council caused a sensation in the best Russian 
society. Up to this time there had been nominated 
as administrators in the Imperial Council only such 
men as occupied high posts, like governor-generals, 
senators, and the like. There were only two ex- 
amples in which persons who had not previously 
occupied some post in a high administration were 
chosen into this Council, and they were the Count 
Dobrinsky and Galasceno. But the former was 
the chief of the nobles of the district of St. Peters- 
burg, and by electing him as member of the 
Imperial Council it was shown how great an im- 
portance was attached to the nobility ; the second 
had shown himself an able man on divers occasions, 
In any case the reputation of the two members had 
not been in any way tarnished beforehand. With 
regard to Vischnegradsky matters stood very differ- 
ently. At the time of, his election he was known 
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not so much as a professor and director of the 
Technical Institute of St. Petersburg, as he was 
notorious for being a sort of underhand stockbroker, 
who, in his position as president of the district and 
director of a railway, was able to “ bull” and “ bear” 
shares according to his own profit. 

Whoever understands what is meant by a railway 
company in Russia will know how these companies 
rob the Government without mercy, and will also 
know how the main art of the director consists in 
misleading the Government in the most able man- 
ner in order to enrich himself at their expense. 
And now all of a sudden a director of this kind, 
and above all one who enjoyed the reputation of 
being an especially sharp card, was elected to form 
a member of the Imperial Council—that is to say, 
was called upon to protect the interests of the 
Government and of society. After this, his further 
elevation as Minister of Finance no longer aston- 
ished anybody, for all had foreseen that his previous 
nomination was only the first step towards a port- 
folio. Vischnegradsky owes the high post he now 
occupies almost entirely to the defunct editor of 
the ‘“ Moskowskia Vedomosti,” the notorious 
Katkoff, a journalist who enjoyed the special con- 
fidence of the Tsar. Katkoff knew how to per- 
suade his friend Tolstoi, then the Minister of the 
Interior, that no one was better suited for recom- 
mendation to the Tsar than Vischnegradsky, who 
was so learned in all financial matters. 

Notwithstanding, at that moment Vischne- 
gradsky was not elected. In his place was chosen 
N. C. Bunghe, who held the post of President of 
the Council of Ministers. Bunghe, who had been 
a professor of political economy, directed the 
Ministry from 1881 to 1887, and left a good 
memory behind him, thanks to his attempts to 
regulate factory labour and his desire to lighten 
the burden of the taxes and to cause them to bear 
more heavily upon capital and less heavily upon 
labour. As might be expected, his attempts only 
remained good intentions, for they met with for- 
midable opposition in the Russian merchant class, 
especially among the merchants of Moscow, who 
found an able defender in the person of Katkoff. 
Profiting on the one hand by his own personal 
influence, and on the other taking advantage of the 
well-known fact that Bunghe was opposed to limit- 
ing the liberty of the press, Katkoff, by means of 
his paper, daily lashed the Minister of Finance, 
declaring that he was the cause of all the miseries 
under which the country groaned, accusing him of 
liberalism, of nihilism, and even of revolutionary 
leanings. 

This paper war continued for a long while, until 
at last Katkoff won, and Bunghe was replaced by 
Vischnegradsky. Under this new minister the 
commercial classes rejoiced. The Russian merchant 
is retrograde, lazy, bigoted, and ignorant ; he under- 
stands but one way of enriching himself, and that 
is by means of prohibitive taxes ; and the new 
minister followed the protectionist policy @ ou- 
trance. ‘The interest of the people, of the labouring 
classes, was totally ignored. Accustomed to the 
manipulation of stocks and shares, the Minister, 
instead of occupying himself with radical reforms, 
busied himself with various Stock Exchange in- 
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terests, thinking by this means to raise Russian 
credit. But these operations have not helped him ; 
whatever manipulations he may try to make with 
Russian paper money, the Russian rouble will not 
on this account obtain a fixed value in the Euro- 
pean market. 

All these conversions of Russian credit, the 
issue of new shares with or without interest, the 
buying of gold, and much besides, are powerless to 
ameliorate the state of the Russian peasant, of the 
Russian artisan ; nor do they enable the people to 
develop their industry or their commerce ; they have 
not the power to satisfy the consumer. Vischne- 
gradsky vaunts as one of his merits the lack of a 
deficit in his budget during the last two years ; but 
during these years Russian harvests had been 
especially good, and had contributed to make the 
rouble rise in value, augmenting the contributive 
force of the people. Besides, and this is most 
essential, the absence of a deficit is only important 
when the imports are so great that they cover the 
exports ; but if the absence of a deficit is due only 
to no costs having been incurred for the necessities 
of the people, this balance only reveals their 
horrible poverty, and not the normal equipoise. 
And under a deficit we must understand the 
disproportion between the needs of a nation and 
the means to satisfy them. It is only a Russian 


Minister of Finance who judges the solidity of an 
institution in the sense of an equipoise of the budget 
in measures purely financial and fiscal, and not in 
economical measures that embrace the whole of a 
people’s life, industrial and social. 


Notwithstanding that Vischnegradsky has been 
a professor, and therefore isa man of some learning, 
notwithstanding that he was educated in Paris, 
scarcely did he become minister than he grew to 
hate publicity of every kind. A journal or review, 
no matter which, if it permitted itself the smallest 
criticisms of his measures, was immediately pun- 
ished. Of recent times the Russian press has 
dared to write nothing concerning the Ministry of 
Finance except dithyrambics of the Minister of 
Finance. Last year (1891) Vischnegradsky was 
especially proud of his budget, which, contrary to 
custom, was published in October instead of 
towards the end of December. This departure 
may probably be ascribed to his desire to prove to 
his French friends the soundness of the Russian 
financial position before the issue of the forth- 
coming loan. The realisation of the budget of 
1890 showed a surplus of over 65,000,000 roubles 
in the ordinary revenue over the ordinary expendi- 
ture ; the ordinary expenditure was 878,000,000 
roubles. In the extraordinary budget the revenue 
amounted to 104,000,000 roubles, and the expendi- 
ture to 179,000,000 roubles, Any one who care- 
fully examines these figures will see that the deficit 
in the extraordinary revenue is larger than the 
surplus in ordinary revenue. 

The late minister of Russian finance, Bunghe, was 
always opposed to the idea of the conversion of 
all loans into a sole loan; he feared that the 
oscillations ef the Stock Exchange might be so 
great as to sorely shake Russian credit. The 
oscillations in a variety of loans, often contradictory 
among themselves, are not followed by grave conse- 
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quences, and paralyse one another. The present 
minister, Vischnegradsky, starts from a diametrically 
opposite point of view ; his great idea is to effect 
the unitarian loan, and he does everything in his 
power to bring this about. It was for this purpose 
that he tried to negotiate a loan from Rothschilds, a 
loan that was refused because of the persecution of 
the Hebrews in Russia, the Rothschilds not caring to 
give money to a country that might turn it against 
their brethren. By means of cajolery and the most 
transparent flattery, the Russians have now per 
suaded the French people to give them the money 
desired. The affection at present existing between 
the greatest autocracy in Europe and a Republic 
is a matter that causes laughter and amusement to 
unprejudiced spectators, and the wonder is merely 
how long this friendship will endure. It must be 
said in justice to Vischnegradsky that he is not in 
favour of the persecution of the Jews ; he is far too 
acute a financier not to recognise the great impor- 
tance of the Hebrews on the Stock Exchange, and 
for this reason he has always been an upholder of 
religious tolerance. But for him the persecution 
against the Jews might have broken om sooner, 
and it is possible that this persecution may be the 
cause of his ultimate fall. It is a subject of 
constant dispute between him and the Minister of 
the Interior, who is the champion of intolerance 
and of rigorous measures ; and it is possible that 
Vischnegradsky might have overturned his adver- 
sary Durnoff on this question, if Durnoff were not 
the man of straw of the omnipotent President of 
the Holy Synod, Pobiédonostzeff. 

This infatuated zealot, who makes conversions 
by force, even in the bosom of the Imperial family, 
is the great enemy with whom Russia now has to 
combat—a man who desires nothing better than to 
exterminate all Protestants, and all Catholics who 
are not of the Orthodox Church, and every Hebrew 
ever born upon the earth. The Tsar, who has 
become yet more bigoted than he already was, in 
consequence of the ill-fortune that seems to follow 
his steps and those of his family, has already sacri- 
ficed various ministers to Pobiédonostzeff, and it is 
quite possible that he will in the end sacrifice to 
him the Minister of Finance, should any notorious 
financial failure come about. If we regard the 
question of a country’s finance merely from the 
financial side, and not as representing the general 
and real well-being of a land, we must concede that 
Vischnegradsky is to be admired, and that he pur- 
sues a more patriotic policy than that of all his 
adversaries united. This policy, to which a certain 
originality cannot be denied, and which up to date 
has had successful results, is inspired by the pa- 
triotic desire to emancipate Russia from the domi- 
nation of foreign capitalists, to get rid of foreign 
money, reducing the interest due to the State, by 
continual conversions of the national loan. His 
definite desire is to put together a military resource 
in view of a possible war, to accumulate in the 
strong boxes and the cellars of the Imperial Bank 
of St. Petersburg an inalienable war-treasure five 
times as great as that which Prussia preserves so 
jealously in the Julius Thurm, near Spandau, where 
360,000,000 of marks, taken from the war indemnity 
paid by the French, have lain since 1871. 
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A VAGABOND ARTIST. 


BREAKFAST IN THE DESERT, 


HE Sid must be made of steel with india-rubber 
joint. I ara aware that this statement 
sounds strong, but there is very substantial 

evidence in its support, which I am prepared to 
produce. She is an artist, as we know ; and she is 


not an idle artist, painting a picture now and again 


as the impulse seizes her. The Sid painted 
steadily, day after day, week in and week out, for 
many years. Some of her pictures are small and 
others again are large, far too large to hold in the 
lap after the manner of a solid sketching block. 
Yet the Sid never so much as owned an easel. 
She has been known, having a large picture on 
hand, to lay the same upon the floor, and getting 
down upon her knees like a Japanese, to paint for 
days together, only varying the position to her left 
elbow and hip so as to relieve the knees, while yet 
leaving free the indéfatigable right hand. Is it 
possible for joints not made of indiarubber to do 
such a thing without cracking? Let any one try 
it for the space of three hours, and he will freely 
admit that the Sid’s bones are not as other people’s. 
Nor is this all. She has been known to sit day 
after day upon an inverted flowerpot, in a con- 
servatory heated to seventy-five degrees, while she 
painted some tender exotic. She has been known 
te stand upon the rung of a step-ladder for hours 
together, in order to transfer to paper the striking 
outline of a blossoming ginger, which grew almost 
as high as a tree, and which could not be cut off, 
because it formed the glory of the greenhouse of 
some rich man in California. Could any human 
being not made of steel do such a thing and 
survive? The evidence is strong in support of my 
contention, and yet the Sid looks like a gentle and 
feeble little lady that one would instinctively offer 
to help over the rough places in the road of life. 
Oh, rare little Sid ! 


All those luxurious and elaborate contrivances that 
most artists require to beguile the weariness of 
their limbs, and make things easy to them, have no 
part in the Sid’s artistic life. 

“Where is your aunt’s studio?” a lady once 
inquired of the Sid’s nephew. 

“Wherever she is sitting,” he replied, and he 
might have added, or standing. 

In San Francisco she painted orchids in the 
greenhouses of the great Californian millionaires, 
with the same simple paraphernalia, the same skill, 
and the same loving insight into the nature of the 
flowers as she bestowed upon a Desert thistle 
beside her camping-ground. It is the Sid’s 
marvellous power of adapting herself to all circum- 
stances which enables her to go through all that 
she does, and, what is more astounding, to come 
out of it alive and well. When halting for the 
morning meal—it would not be correct to call it 
luncheon, seeing that she had had no previous 
breakfast—she opened her paint-box and portfolio 
as regularly as she opened her provision basket ; 
and while the horses rested and fed, she caught a 
few more tints from some wayside plant, and im 
prisoned them in her paper, or maybe only traced 
an outline, or jotted down memoranda, for future 
use. Thus she went into the Desert with a port- 
folio of blank paper, and her much used paint-box 
full of colours ; she came out of it with quite a 
collection of Desert flowers carefully painted, and 
this, moreover, while travelling hard all the time— 
travelling, too, in a way that would completely 
absorb, if not indeed utterly exhaust, the energies 
of most women of half her age. But was it not 
said in the very first of these Chronicles that the 
Sid defied Time and his assaults ?—and that she 
may long carry on the victorious combat is the 
prayer of her faithful chronicler, 
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The Algerian Desert of reality is not the Desert 
of our picture books, namely, an interminable plain 
of sand with one camel and a rider with long gun 
in the foreground. The Northern Sahara is, on the 
contrary, a semi-fertile region, which requires only 
water to bring it into perfect productiveness. The 
soil is there, but the rain is not always there when 
required. Accordingly, the season before the rain 
is a blank one, the growth started in the spring has 
been baked and burned up, the winter therefore 
is almost as bare a season with them as with us, 
‘but from a different cause. Our ground is desolate 
in winter time because the season is cold ; theirs 
is equally desolate, but because the summer was 
hot. The moment the rain falls, the earth laughs 
forth into flowers of all sorts. Of course the 
season the Sid chose for her journey was not en- 
tirely the best one for flower painting, but it was the 
only time of year when she could travel with any 
comfort., Once the rains and the heat had come, it 
would have been impossible for her to ride through 
the Desert. In all her travels the Sid never loses 
sight of her painting, and although the trip may be 
undertaken for another purpose, still the flowers 
and the painting of flowers always form the chief 
feature in her daily life. Her adventures in search 
of her flower models have been many and various, 
sometimes amusing enough, and sometimes even 
dangerous. Her portfolio, moreover, is a great 
letter of introduction, and makes her acquainted 
with all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
Thus at El Guerrah, for instance, a small village 
near Constantine, where there was no inn, her flowers 
so wrought upon the feelings of a nice French 
widow that she took the Sid into her heart and her 
house, letting her stay for a fortnight, and this after 
having at first absolutely refused on the plea that 
she never took any lodgers. But that, to be sure, 
was before she had understood what kind of person 
the Sid was. So the two became great friends, and 
the Sid stayed at her house painting flowers and 
helping the nice widow to milk her goats and water 
her garden. It was a fortnight of complete enjoy- 
ment to the Sid, who has a wonderful faculty of 
fitting into every household. This is the way she 
learns how people live. She does not go to see 
how the natives live, but she enters a home and 
lives with the natives. She became fond of the 
nice widow at El Guerrah, and fond of her goats, 
and fond, most of all, of the luxuriant garden, where 
flowers and fruit grew in glorious plenty and perfec- 
tion. It was a delight to water such flowers, and 
a delight to see such fruit increase in size and 
lusciousness day by day. A fortnight later the 
locusts passed over that wee paradise, and not one 
leaf, or stalk, or plant, remained of all that beauty 
that had blossomed under their fostering care ; all 
was eaten up. A visit such as this one, in the 
house of the nice widow, is an example of one of 
the joys of the Sid’s artist life. ‘There is, however, 
an obverse to the medal. 

Here it is. 

When in Colorado some years ago, the Sid was 
one day beguiled far up into the mountains in 
search of some tempting flowers that she had 
heard were then in blossom. On she went, climb- 
ing higher and higher, and the mountain got steeper 


and steeper. At length she came to a wall of rock, 
which appeared to be the last cliff just before 
reaching the top. It was full,of cracks, fissures, 
and crumbling shelves. Now the Sid could not 
see where this cliff would lead to, but such is the 
confiding nature of her mind that she determined 
to scale it, although she knew it would be utterly 
impossible for her to come back that same way. 
She was lured on by some tempting Rudus deliciosus 
which she saw waving in the sunshine over her head. 
She had come to get these flowers, there they were, 
she would get them. Thus reasoned the Sid di- 
rectly, ignoring completely all extenuating circum- 
stances in the shape of impassable cliffs, which 
most people would have considered as amply suffi- 
cient to account for their not obtaining the flowers. 
So, taking off her shoes and stockings, she deter- 
mined to resort to the prehensile members provided 
by Nature. Helped therefore by fingers and toes, 
she had almost succeeded in reaching the temptress 
blossoms, when, at the last step, in some unex- 
plained manner, the handle of her basket caught 
on something, the handle came out, the basket 
tumbled headlong over the cliff, landing in- 
stalments of its load as it went. Here waved one 
stocking, here fluttered the other ; one boot crowned 
this peak, the other lay in that crevasse. And the 
Sid stood barefoot on the top of the cliff miles from 
home in a lonely mountain region. There was but 
one ray of comfort in this disastrous climax, the 
Rubus deliciosus was within reach. She gathered a 
spray of the dearly bought flowers, pinned them 
into her dress, for she had no other way of carrying 
them now, and bent her steps towards home. Oh, 
but they were weary steps! The shale cut her feet, 
and the noonday sun made the stones about as 
agreeable to walk on as a hot oven floor. Slipping, 
crawling, and stumbling along, she managed at last, 
with infinite toil, to reach the mouth of a silver mine 
some distance down the mountain side. She sat 
upon a stone and groaned aloud in her despair. A 
man thereupon poked his head up out of the earth 
and inquired was anybody hurt? The Sid told 
him of her disaster, and he volunteered to go and 
fetch the lost shoes and stockings. The Sid de- 
scribed the scene of the accident as well as she 
could and then waited for his return. But when the 
needful garments were restored to her, she found 
that her feet were so cut and swollen, that it was 
only with the greatest difficulty and pain that she 
could put on her shoes. She finally crawied 
home, however, where she was met with expostula- 
tions, commiseration, bandages, and a sofa. Then 
she painted the Rudbus deliciosus. 

At Taiouali the Sid was greatly interested in the 
work of some brother artists. Their art, to be 
sure, expressed itself in a different way from hers, 
but it was no less art for all that. Two men, sitting 
on their inevitable crossed legs, upon their no less 
inevitable carpet, were embroidering a saddle. The 
leather was being elaborately covered with threads 
of gold and silver, and the effect produced was 
very splendid. Not only was the saddle itself thus 
ornamented, but so was the horse furniture which 
belonged to it : saddle-cloth, bridle, stirrup-leathers, 
head-piece, and all. They were intending to 
exhibit this saddle at the Paris Exhibition, which 
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was then in the near future, and the men plied 
their needles busily. When the Sid visited the 
Exhibition about a year later, she saw that very 
saddle shown among the Algerian exhibits, and 
the men in charge of it were greatly interested when 
she told them how she had seen it being made at 
Taiouali. 

One day as the Sid was sauntering through the 
Algerian section at the Exhibition a native suddenly 
sprang forward with expressions of eager delight. 

“You don’t recognise me,” he cried, “and yet 
you used often to come to my shop in the 
Djudjura.” 

Then the Sid remem- 
bered him, and she remem- 
bered, moreover, what they 
used to talk about. This 
Kabyle had, it seems, asked 
the Sid many questions 
concerning England, and 
amongst others whether 
English wives were dear to 
buy or not. And on the 
Sid’s replying to him that 
wives were not bought nor 
sold in that manner, he 
inquired with interest how 
it was possible otherwise 
for a man to obtain a help- 
mate. So she explained 
to him the customs of 
England, and mentioned 
that wives usually brought 
dowries to their husbands. 
He was filled with amaze- 
ment on hearing of this 
singular practice. He then 
went on to tell her how he 
was twenty-eight years of 
age, and had never yet 
been able to buy a wife, 
that is, not such a wife as 
a man of his taste would 
choose. Of course, cheap 
wives were to be had in 
plenty, but he would have 
none of them, he wanted a 
really nice high-priced wife, 
and he could not afford 
one. But in the customs 
of England the Kabyle 
thought he had found a 
way of escape out of his 
enforced bachelorhood. In the spirit of the old 
song, “ he’d go to London to buy him a wife.” 

“How much will it cost me to go to England?” 
he next inquired. 

“The journey third class would be about a 
hundred francs,” replied the Sid. 

“ Then I'll go,” he answered triumphantly. 

But the Sid threw cold water upon his project. 
Wives were to be had in England, and dowries too ; 
but she tried to impress upon him that English 
women had their own ideas, and that it was more 
than likely that his trip would be in vain, for she 
thought it probable that the nicer sort of English 
girls, the sort from which a man of taste, like him, 
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would wish to choose his bride, might refuse to 
follow him to his home in the Kabyle mountains. 
She was quite sure, in short, that he could not 
obtain an English wife, even though he did her the 
honour to come all the way from Africa to propose 
for her. Whether he was pursuing his matrimonial 
projects in Paris, and whether they had been suc- 
cessful, the Sid did not inquire. After interchange 
of greetings she passed on to other parts of the 
exhibition, and she never saw her wife-hunting 
Kabyle again. 

The Sid was very glad to get to Aflou. At 
Aflou she met civilisation once more, and there is 
nothing that makes one 
enjoy the good things of 
this life like an enforced 
abstinence from them, It 
is all very well to go a- 
gipsying as the Sid had 
done, and it was very ex- 
hilarating to travel like a 
Bedouin, to live like one, 
for a short time; but the 
delight of getting back into 
civilised life was great. At 
Aflou the Sid found a bed, 
a bath, a fire—three simple 
forms of luxury that one 
does not sufficiently appre- 
ciate, having them always 
at command. It would 
be hard to tell which she 
revelled in most, all three 
were so supremely delight- 
ful. 

She was sorry to part 
with Bel-Ouari, whose es- 
cort here came to an end. 
He was the best guide 
and the most distinguished- 
looking sfafi she ever had. 
When they arrived at Aflou 
it was the middle of the 
afternoon. The colonel was 
asleep. Now the slumbers 
of the commandant of a 
desert fortress are like those 
of the Great Mogul, nothing 
short of an_ insurrection 
would be deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to have 
them broken in upon. Ac- 
cordingly the Sid sat in the 
courtyard watching the young gazelles jumping 
about, until the colonel should be graciously 
pleased to awake. Bel-Ouari remained beside her 
on guard. He waited, too, in apparent content, 
although he must have been very impatient to be 
off to see his wife and family. The chef de bureau 
came out casually, and recognising Bel-Ouari, 
rushed forward, and flinging his arms around his 
neck, kissed him, exclaiming with French vivacity, 
“ Bel-Ouari, oh my friend!” Then they waited 
again. At length the colonel awoke. 

He was in despair. He was desolate ; to keep a 
lady waiting, monstrous ! he expended himself in 
apologies. The orderly should have known better, 
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should have announced her at once. The orderly, 
however, was not to blame, said the Sid. He did 
not know what to do. He had never been in 
similar circumstances before. He had no in- 
structions how to act. Of course not, how could 
he? In the history of Aflou no white lady had 
ever before come riding out of the Desert from 
Taiouali ; no ordinary servant could possibly know 
what to do under these strange circumstances. 
Even the best trained London footman might be 
thrown off his solemn balance by the arrival of a 
guest from the moon, say, who fluttered gracefully 
down from a cloud and alighted upon the doorstep. 
The arrival of the Sid, coming in the way she did, 
was almost as startling to the well-trained Arab 
orderly. 

The Sid stayed three days at Aflou. She lodged 
in the fort and dined at the mess. She enjoyed 
very much talking with the officers, and they, poor 
fellows, were overjoyed at having some one to talk 
to, some one from the outside world from which 
they were cut off so entirely. We do not sufficiently 
commiserate our /eaceful soldiers. Everybody 
feels for them in war time, everybody pities their 
sufferings and weeps over their death. For my 
part I think soldiers in an outlying garrison are 
more to be pitied—at least, the officers are. It 
requires less hefoism to take one’s chance in 
battle, along with hundreds and thousands of others, 
amid the waving of banners and roar of cannon, 
the shouts of men and flash of sabres, than to be 
buried alive for twenty years in the sand. The 
garrison at Aflou are thus buried alive in the 
burning sand. There they live and die forgotten, 
with never a note of glory to sound over their 
graves. 

Dr. Cléry had made himself a capital botanist. 
The Sid enjoyed very much talking to him and 
looking at his splendid collection. 

“You have a magnificent hoard of things here,” 


said the Sid, looking about his room. “It must be 
a delight to you to thus gather and collect around 
you.” 

“Yes, madame; it preserves the mind from 
despair. My flower collections have saved me 
from going mad.” 

He, poor fellow, was buried alive in that burning 
fiery Desert, and he knew it. He wrote to the Sid 
a long time afterwards and recalled her visit. 

“Tt was only a‘ few days’ rest in the midst of 2 
long journey to you, madame ; perhaps you have 
forgotten it, but we have not. To us it was a 
breath of fresh air amidst the hot sirocco, a 
glimpse of the fair outside world to a prisoner in 
a gloomy cell.” 

Poor soldiers in peace time—buried alive ; it 
is a hard fate. Let us not forget to pity them. 

Others again do not seem to feel this loneliness. 
On the road from Aflou to Laghouat there was a 
post station kept by a Frenchman. It was the 
most utterly desolate spot ’tis possible to conceive. 
Standing in the midst of a desert, not a house to 
be seen, nothing but the ghastly, gleaming sand in 
every direction, as far as eye could reach. Here 
there lived a man, his wife, and three children. 
The Sid’s heart went out to the woman in pity. 

“This is a very lonely place,” she said ; “are 
you not sometimes sad here, so far from all 
other people ?” 

“No; I am never lonely,” replied the woman 
brightly ; “ how could I be? I have my house, my 
husband, my children. What more could any one 
want?” 

“But is the day not long sometimes?” asked 
the Sid. 

“Oh no, I am busy from morning till night. 
The day is never long.” 

Truly this woman was a philosopher without 
knowing it. She had found the secret of happiness, 
to be busy from morn till night. 
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THE BRIGHTON ROYAL PARCEL MAIL. 


ROM the carrier’s cart it is but a step to the 
Post Office van. The Post Office owns no 
horses: it does its work by contract, and 

McNamara’s have “horsed the mails” ever since 
that annus mirabilis 1837, when so many good 
things began. 

They have now 600 horses at their central 
quarters in Finsbury and the local branches from 
which the outer ring of postal districts is worked, 
besides a few hundred others for trade traffic. And 
out of London there are the forty-two horses on the 
Brighton road working the Parcels Coach, and the 
twenty-six Tunbridge Wells Coach horses, and the 
Watford Coach horses ; but these cannot fairly come 
into our census, except as regards those for the first 
Stage out and last stage home—the stages being 
the ten-mile ones of “the glorious old coaching- 
days,” concerning which we may have something 
to say presently. 

The mail horse is the least conspicuous of draught 
animals. How often do we hear a shout of “ Here 
comes the mail !” and how seldom do we trouble as 
to what its horses are like? Our attention is caught 
and fixed by the scarlet cart, while horse and man 
pass unnoticed ; scarlet will have its way, and a 
mass of it in movement throws all its surroundings 
into background. Not that the horse need fear 


criticism. At times he is somewhat rough, at others 
a trifle weedy ; but, taking him by the hundred, he 
is a good serviceable servant, with no nonsense 
about him and little to find fault with. Like most 
of his brethren, he makes his first appearance in 
the London streets between his fifth and seventh 
years. Younger than five, no wise master will have 
a horse for London cartage work. ‘“ Under that 
age,” as an authority told us, “ they are like children 
and catch every ailment that comes along.” 

The Post Office horse is always at work. What 
with “mails inwards” in the morning, “ mails in 
terchangeable ” during the day, and “mails out 
wards ” at night, and “ foreign mails ” arriving before 
their time at all hours of the day and night, and 
which he must always be at the railway to meet, 
he has quite enough to employ and worry him. 
He begins his week’s work at four o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon ; he ends it at half-past ten on 
Sunday morning ; and at any time during that long 
week he is liable for instant service, and has only 
five and a half hours’ undisturbed rest. Of course 
he gets a good deal more as he becomes used to 
the bustle of the stable, but that is the only respite 
he is sure of—just enough, as it were, to go to 
church and digest the Sunday’s dinner. And yet 
with all this, while the tram horse is cast after four 
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years, and the omnibus horse after five, the mail 
horse is not weeded out of the service until on an 
average he has spent six in it. 

He is generally English, but comes from no 
county in particular, and costs rather more than 
the omnibus horse, for we shall be averaging him 
rather under the mark at £36; but he is well 
looked after and has few ailments. It is not often 
that a mail horse is sick or goes very wrong. At 
every railway station to which he goes there is a 
foreman to look after him, and at every stable there 
is a keeper to every dozen horses, so that he is 
attended to at both ends, and his keepers check 
each other to his advantage. And he lives, as a 
rule, in flats, in an atmosphere of disinfectants and 
a continual round of whitewashing ; so that every- 
thing is done to keep him in health, and the result 
justifies the effort. 

And he is fed well—indeed, if he were not, he 
could not stand the work. One of the noticeable 
things at the ever-extending headquarters in Castle 
Street is the mixing machine, in which the oats 
and clover and hay and beans are blended into 
the general mass which forms the fodder. On one 
floor the hay and clover are being chopped by 
steam, the knives, owing to the silex in the straw, 
requiring renewal every twenty minutes ; on another 
floor the chopped stuff is being poured into hoppers 
sackful by sackful; on another, oats are being 
poured into another hopper, beans into another ; 
and all these hoppers communicate with channels 
and spiral travellers and ingenious mixers, so that 
in the delivery the blend is even and free from all 
patchiness--the last stage being when the mixture 
is shot into a huge bin, the bottom of which is, by 
a turn of a lever, converted into so many swing- 
fans, between which the provender falls instantly 
into the sacks below. 

McNamara’s not only mix their own fodder, but 
make their own harness, their own shoes, their own 
wheels, and even their own carts—for the mail 
carts are not designed by the Post Office, but by 
the contractors, and then built on approval. The 
body of a one-horse mail cart looks not unlike a 
cupboard until it gets the wheels on, but it is rather 
more elaborate in its decoration, simple as it may 
seem, for before it gains the royal colour which 
saves the horse from notice it requires no less than 
sixteen different coats of paint and varnish. There 
are 260 of these red carts and vans, and the yard 
is busy with them and the parcel coaches coming 
in splashed and thick with mud—the coaches 
having been out all night, to remain till night, and 
the carts having most of them been out since four 
in the morning, and being off again with the change 
horse. 

In and out the horses are worked wiih very little 
attempt at a hard-and-fast routine, owing to the 
irregularity in time and bulk of the foreign mails, 
which forms the great difficulty of the business, and 
makes the problem to be dealt with that of dealing 
with surprise trains. ‘The unexpectedness of these 
is due to the limit being made as wide as possible 
at the shipping company’s request, in order to save 
them from all risk of penalty for being behind- 
hand, and the arrival taking place as far as possible 


within the limit for the sake of the company’s 
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reputation. The inland mail that comes to the 
moment can be provided for as easily as the out- 
going mail that starts to its time; it is the foreign 
mail brought by the record-breaker, and delivered 
any number of hours before it is due, for which 
the Post Office horse has to suffer. 

Like the omnibus horse, the tram horse, the cab 
horse, and the carrier’s horse, the profit from his 
work is direct. The railway horses we have 
grouped under the same heading, although it is 
open for any one to say that they are only used for 
the purpose of collecting traffic for the rail, and 
consequently can be worked so as to save a loss. 
But railway companies are merely tradesmen on a 
large scale, and no tradesman keeps a horse unless 
he hopes to gain some pecuniary advantage by 
doing so. The only horses worked at a loss are 
pleasure horses such as are used by carriage people 
and equestrians ; but these form a class by them- 
selves and, with the livery section, can wait a while. 

The Parcel Post led us to digress among the 
mail horses ; let us return to the heavy brigade. 
But we must clear as we go, and as there happens 
to be a class of cart-horse holding a position by 
himself, let us deal with him forthwith. Although 
he is employed for the saving of money, he is to a 
large extent of superior quality, owing to the pres- 
sure of appearances. With him there is, to put it 
gently, just a little more than a suspicion of “o- 
bility compels,” and that honourable compulsion is 
at the expense of the community. 

The thirteen hundred: thousand cart-loads of 
refuse removed from London in a year! require a 
small horde of about 1,500 horses to deal with 
them, and of these more than half now belong to 
the vestries and district Boards of Works. What 
may be called the “municipal horse” is a really 
good cart-horse. Any approach to “the vanner” 
will not suit the vestries. His load varies too 
much, even with similar stuff, for any risks to be 
run. Ona wet day he may have three tons behind 
him, including the vehicle ; on a fine day the ab- 
sence of the water will take hundredweights off the 
weight, to say nothing of the improvement in the 
state of the road. 

Some of these vestry horses we have seen weigh 
over 18 cwt., and, though we have heard of a few 
heavier, we heard of none lighter than 13} cwt., the 
average working out at 17 cwt.—rather over than 
under. Such horses are now all English, coming 
from almost every county, direct from the farmer 
or through the dealer, and with very few exceptions 
they are bought in their sixth year. 

No foreign horse will live long in the London 
dust cart ; his feet will not stand the hard roads. 
He has been tried and failed miserably, giving way 
in the forelegs, having strained the back tendons 
with the constant jar of his feet as he has plodded 
along on the granite, asphalt, or wood. And this 
has been particularly noticeable in the City service, 
where the only stretch of macadam is that between 
Lett’s Wharf and Blackfriars Bridge, which is not 
in the City at all, although it leads to the City dust- 
yard, 

And it is not every sound horse, however big 

1 See ‘‘ How London Lives,” price two shillings, published at 
56 Paternoster Row. 
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and handsome, that will suit the vestry. He has 
to possess an accomplishment which he is little 
used to display in the country. It will not do for 
him to be of the “ vestigia nulla retrorsum ” school, 
he must not only go forward, he must above all 
things be able to “back,” and he must back as 
readily as he advances. When he is bought he is 
tried and drilled in this backing ; and he must not 
only back, but keep in his legs as he does so, for 
if not his career will be cut short by his having 
his feet run over, which is the commonest accident 
to which he is liable when standing in the London 
streets. The performances of some of these 


animals in backing and turning are remarkable. 


i 


out of it they fetch on the average £8 if alive, and 
38 shillings if dead. But their death rate is not 
high ; indeed among the City horses, which number 
between eighty and ninety, only one horse has died 
in every three months during the last twenty years. 

The average price now paid for them is £ 75, and 
a few cost over £80 ; but though London has many 
fine animals among the vestry studs, such as those 
owned by Marylebone, Battersea, St. George’s 
Hanover Square, and Kensington—the four prize- 
winnersat the last Cart-horse Parade—there are some 
we have heard of worth three figures, although the 
value of heavy draught horses is always on the rise. 

It is rather puzzling to find that while the amount 
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There was one mare, this last year, who used to 
work in Bucklersbury, where it often became neces- 
sary for her to turn round. Now Bucklersbury is 
a narrow thoroughfare, and to turn in it the mare 
had to get on to the pavement, in which, here and 
there, are cellar lights ; and it was quite a lesson 
to watch her come round, carefully picking her 
Way sO as not to tread on the glass lights, which she 
had learnt to consider dangerous. 

Many of the horses are mares, but most of them 
are geldings ; most of these are bays, many of 
them are roans, and the blue roans are said to last 
the best, which may be a mistake, although there 
is little doubt that the rat-tailed ones of any colour 
last the longest. The average working life in the 
vestry service is eight years ; when they are sold 


of land going out of cultivation increases, the 
number of horses supposed to work on that land 
also increases ; but the solution of the mystery is 
that not only are horse implements taking the place 
of men, but that it pays the farmer better to breed 
horses than to plough with them, particularly as the 
more he breeds the better price he seems to sell 
them at. The farmer suffers as much as most men 
from foreign competition, but as a horse breeder it 
is by foreign competition that he benefits. And 
according to the users of horseflesh he benefits 
most by the increasing number of horse and agri- 
cultural shows. For some years now, for instance, 
the Americans have been buying shire horses of 
good quality. Shows are plentiful, and at every 
show the American agent puts in an appearance, 
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endeavouring at all cost to secure the prize-winners, 
and thus have the best of opinions to back up his 
own. His own judgment might land him in diffi- 
culties with his correspondents, but with the prize 
certificate he is safe. “In any court of law he 
would get a verdict,” we were told by one of the 
best judges of cart-horses in London ; “and if he 
were to send his people a three-cornered horse, 
they couldn’t quarrel with him!” But as this 
excellent method of picking out a good horse is not 
confined to Americans, prize-winners fetch high 
prices ; and even though the winners go out of the 
country, the farmer benefits by the price, and the 
country benefits by the breeding of good horses in 
the hope of.obtaining that price. 

And even beyond this the horse societies have 
certainly justified their existence in the prices now 
obtainable for breeding stock. Not long ago men 
wondered at a champion stallion like Enterprise of 
Cannock being sold for a thousand guineas ; but 
since then we have had Prince William changing 
hands at fifteen hundred guineas ; and now that 
price has been far exceeded in the case of Bury 
Victor Chief, the two-year-old shire stallion, who 
was bought out of Huntingdonshire by Mr. Wain- 
wright, of Chapel-en-le-Frith, for the handsome 
sum of two thousand five hundred guineas— £2,625 
for a draught horse, who is expected to pay for 
himself in three seasons, during which insurance 
will cover the risk ! 

But as we are not likely to meet with a two- 
thousand-five-hundred-guinea stallion in a vestry 
stable, we will say no more about him. When the 
five-year-old horse arrives in London, he almost 
invariably falls sick, and takes at least a week to 
become acclimatised and used to his surroundings. 
He is then exercised in backing, and when he has 
duly passed in this important part of his drill, he is 
put to light work for a week or so, bringing in a 
load a day. When he has acquired confidence and 
is thoroughly fit, he is placed in charge of a driver, 
with whom, if he gets on well, he will stay until 
either horse or master leaves the service. Some 
consideration is needed in fitting a man with a 
horse. A short man with a choppy step will never 
be comfortable with a free striding horse, and a 
man who lounges along with a leisurely swing will 
always be in difficulties with a quick mover. The 
gait of horse and man must be somewhat similar, 
and as they begin to know and take an interest in 
each other, it is astonishing how much alike they 
will become in their movements. 

The vestry horse, as a rule, begins work at 
six o’clock on Monday morning, and knocks off at 
five o’clock on Saturday night, so that he has a full 
day’s rest once a week. Every day he begins at 
six, and works about eleven hours, bringing in two 
or three loads during that time, each load averaging 
about two and a half tons, taking the twelve months 
round ; but most of his time is spent in standing 
about accumulating this load, so that he cannot be 
said to be overworked. 

He costs fifteen shillings a week to feed, but his 
provender varies in the different stables. At Lett’s 
Wharf the mixture consists of one truss each of hay 
and straw to three of clover and half a dozen 

bushels of oats ; and of this each horse has forty 
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pounds aday. He has his breakfast at three o’clock 
in the morning, and takes out a nosebag with him 
on each journey; sometimes he has a feed of beans or 
some special mixture ; and invariably he has a bran 
mash to wind up the week with on Saturday night. 

When he comes in wet and dirty a bale of peat 
moss is broken for him to stand in, and in this he 
is thoroughly groomed before he goes to the stable ; 
and he goes to the stall at the word of command, 
knowing his place quite as well as the horsekeeper. 
And if he is a City horse, his stall is roomy and 
lofty—no swinging bales for him, although he 
stands not on straw, but on the more economical 
peat. He lives in good condition, for his driver 
gets a bonus of a sovereign or two every year for 
keeping him so ; and he rarely comes to grief in 
the streets, owing to his driver being by his side to 
warn him when the paving changes, and check 
him generally ; and nails rarely trouble him, as he 
seldom is leg-weary, and he treads on such a gather- 
ing of rubbish in the dust-yard, that he gets quite 
experienced in dealing with the odds and ends he 
meets with on the roadway. 

Very different is it with the brewer’s horse, which 
is of very much the same class, although not always 
so aldermanic. He picks up as many nails as any 
horse in London, and at one brewery we saw a tin 
box full of small ironmongery brought home in 
horses’ feet. ‘ Whenever a house is pulled down,” 
said the horsekeeper to us, “there is danger to the 
feet of the horses that pass along the road. When 
property is being demolished in this neighbourhood, 
I send the teams a little way round to avoid passing 
by it if they possibly can. People have no idea of 
the extraordinary things a horse’s foot will hold. 
Look there, and there!” and out of the box he 
took a 4-inch brass thumb-screw, and an awkwardly 
broken link of a thick iron chain. 

The brewer’s horse is a splendid animal, the 
most powerful as a rule of London’s heavy brigade. 
At the Cart-horse Parade, in which teams of all 
classes compete, the first, second, and third prizes 
were taken for the only two years in which they 
entered by Messrs. Courage, whose cast horses 
were sold last year for an average of thirty-two 
pounds each, one of them fetching fifty-one guineas, 
the highest price ever obtained for a horse cleared 
out of a stud as being past the work of the trade 
in which he made his first appearance in town. In 
fact, there is no stud in the kingdom of higher level 
excellence than that under Mr. Laird’s care at 
Horselydown, which is saying much considering 
that the 3,000 horses owned by the larger London 
brewers are worth at the very lowest estimate £90 
apiece. 

A barrel of beer weighs 4 cwt. ; a brewer’s van 
carries 25 barrels, which means 5 tons ; the van 
itself weighs not less than 35 cwt., some of them 
weigh over 2 tons ; the harness weighs three-quarters 
of a hundredweight : the men weigh—what? Itisa 
delicate question. To answer it Mr. Laird weighed 
a drayman for us, a fine young man in his twenty- 
ninth year. He weighed 2ost. rolb.! And the 


horse he drove, a five-year-old gelding standing 
17°2 and still growing, was then put on the scale, 
and dipped the beam at just over the ton. 

Let us throw 


But this is hardly a fair average. 
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the men in with the sundries, and say these tre- 
mendous horses have to draw 8 tons ; and this is 
for three horses worked unicorn fashion, two at the 
pole and one as leader. According to one horse- 
keeper, who had been twenty-seven years in his 
position, it now takes three horses to do the work 
that four did twenty years ago. “The vans have 
improved, the roads have improved, and the horses 
have improved, especially the horses ;” but this is 
not the usual opinion, for even with the brewer’s 
horse the laudation of the past is the consolation 
of the many. 

Mr. Gilbey has shown that the shire horse is the 
purest survival of the Great War Horse of the 
armoured knights, and that that horse in the days 
of Henry vit carried 4 cwt. on his back. When 
armour went out of fashion the war-horse went to 


Most of those under notice to quit look little the 
worse for wear, although perhaps their legs may 
have come over a little with the draught, which in 
the suburbs is severe, the load being no light one 
to drag over a hilly track at the brewer's walking 
rate of five miles an hour easy. But it does not 
do for a team to have a weak horse, unless, may- 
be, the leader, who can shirk now and then if he 
chooses, for the rate of the slowest is ever the rate 
of progress ; hence horses are worked together only 
so long as they work equally, and the weak one is 
rejected immediately he is found out lest he should 
demoralise his companions. 

There is a prevalent notion that hairy-legged 
horses stand heavy work better than others, but the 
value is not in the hair, but in the stout bone it 
should cover. One of Courage’s best horses is a 
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the plough, and eventually, like most agricultural 
labourers, came in great numbers into the towns ; 
but that he is degenerating is doubtful ; and we 
will undertake to say that there is not a horse 
in Courage’s stables that would not easily carry 
Charles Brandon with all his 90 lb. of man’s armour, 
and 80 lb. of horse armour—including a few gallons 
of beer for the knight’s refreshment. 

On most of these horses there is not a pound 
of superfluous flesh. They are working regularly 
every week-day, doing often their fourteen hours 
a day, sometimes doing sixteen hours, resting on 
Sundays, and having a light load on Monday, 
which is the brewer's dull day ; out at five o’clock 
in the morning, back into stable at seven at night ; 
averaging six years of work ; and then, in many 
cases, realising over #20 under the hammer when 
cleared out to make way for the new-comers. 


Clydesdale, with his fore legs so fine, because flesh- 
less and thinly haired, that the question has been 
asked if it was intended “to go racing with that 
animal ;” but Clydesdales, though now improving 
every year, do not run quite heavy enough for 
brewers’ work, and nearly all the horses are shires. 
Some brewers—Barclay & Perkins, for instance— 
have nothing but shires in theirstables ; and this par- 
ticular stud, a singularly fine one, averages seven 
and a half years of brewery life. 

Of course all the brewers do not work their 
horses on the same system. Hoare’s, by way of 
example, work their 160 horses only five days a 
week, and no horse is allowed to be out more than 
ten hours without being examined by the horse- 
keeper. Their horses are bought at six years old 
and cleared out on the average at twelve, which is 
as soon as they show the least sign of decay ; and 
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there is not a horse in their stud weighing under 
16 cwt. or standing under 17 hands, which com- 
pares rather awkwardly for the antiquarians with 
the 14 “handfuls” which Henry vi fixed as the 
minimum of stallions in 1535. A range of twelve 
inches, unless the horses were of very different 
classes, seems too wide to be true. The thorough- 
bred racehorse increases a hand in height every 
century; in 1700 he stood 13°2, he now stands 152 ; 
and it certainly looks as though the heavy horse 
had also grown a little. 

It is noteworthy that these big horses should so 
very seldom have bad tempers ; they are almost as 
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intelligent as dogs, and quite asamiable. They are 
in rude health it is true, and that may account for 
their being comfortable and pleased with them- 
selves, more especially as they are kept hard at 
regular work, but it is scarcely enough to answer for 
their peculiar placidity under all circumstances. 
The one great secret of keeping them in con- 
dition is attention to their feet. There is no 
animal more carefully shod than a brewer’s horse. 
Many of them have a different make and shape of 
shoe on each hoof. At Courage’s, for instance, no 
such things as standard sizes are known ; the shoe 
is always made specially to fit the foot ; and the 
shoes are never thrown away, but are mended— 


soied and heeled in fact—by having pieces of iron 
welded into them again and again as they are worn. 
Some of the shoes are steel-faced; some are 
barred, the shoe going all round the foot ; some 
have heels, some have toes ; some have one clip. 
some have two ; in fact, there are almost as many 
makes of shoe as there are in a Northampton 
factory. 

But enough of the brewer’s horse. His food 
is not grains, but combinations of the best of clover, 
hay, sainfoin, straw, and oats, with in some places a 
little maize, in others a few beans—nothing out of 
the way, in fact, except in quantity. He begins to 


' 


eat very early in the morning—there is one stable 
where he takes his breakfast at 2 A.mM.—and he eats 
nearly eighteen shillings’ worth a week. When the 
time comes for his final retirement from the worldly 
stage he is worth much the same as the vestry 
horse. But stay! He does not always go to the 
knacker’s. A recent walk along the riverside 
revealed the fact that, like many another horse 
who has had his day, he is “exported.” Ex- 
ported to America? To France? No. To Ham- 
burg ; whence he is reported to return, lost in the 
oblivion of sausage meat, and labelled “ made in 
Germany.” 
W. J. GORDON. 
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ASSING over some of the minor leaders of the 
Brethren of the Coast, we come to one who is 
certainly entitled to the honour (if honour it 

can be called) of being designated the “ King of 
the Buccaneers.” Henry Morgan was the son of a 
Welsh farmer, and was originally a common sailor 
on board a merchantman. Arriving at Jamaica he 
found a Buccaneer of the name of Mansfield on the 
point of sailing, and at once volunteered for service. 
He soon distinguished himself by his brilliant 
exploits, and on the death of Mansfield was elected 
captain. 

After several successful cruises, Morgan found 
himself in command of a fleet of twelve ships of 
various tonnage and some 7oo men. He now 
ventured to extend his operations, and resolved to 
make an attempt on Puerto de Principe, in Cuba. 
This city, being situated some distance from the 
coast, had as yet escaped a visit from the freebooters. 
On this occasion a deserter from the Buccaneers 
gave the governor timely warning of their intentions, 
and he hastily put himself at the head of 800 men, 
and marched out to meet them. A desperate strug- 
gle ensued, but after four hours’ fighting, the free- 
booters were victorious. The city held out for 
some time longer, but at last surrendered. To their 
chagrin the Buccaneers found most of the treasure 
had been carried off to places of safety, and despite 
their threats and cruelties they had to leave with an 
insignificant amount of spoil. Disgusted with the 
results of their victory they then took to quarrelling 
among themselves. 

A Frenchman was killed by an Englishman, and 
2 bitter feud arose between the two nationalities. 
Morgan succeeded in patching up a peace for the 
time being, but, shortly after this, the French 
Buccaneers left Morgan and chose a ohief of their 
Own country. 


The English Buccaneers, now left to 
themselves, became more consolidated, 
and Morgan soon was at the head of 
a force of nearly 500 men, with nine 
ships. 

He now considered himself able for 
another expedition, this time on the 

mainland. Porto Bello, a rich city on the isthmus 
of Panama, was the place he intended to plunder. 
Considered by the Spaniards to be one of their 
most important cities, it was a great centre for the 
accumulation of precious metals from the sur- 
rounding provinces, and next to Havannah it was 
reckoned the strongest of all the Spanish towns in 
America. The forts of St. James and St. Philip 
defended the entrance to the port, which was con 
sidered impregnable. 

Morgan kept his intentions secret until he had 
sailed, but when he informed them of his project, 
the most intrepid of his men declared it impossible 
of success. Morgan addressed them, and suc- 
ceeded in arousing their ardour and cupidity by his 
description of the glory and enormous booty to be 
obtained. They agreed to make the attempt 

Spain at this time was at peace with ali the 
European Powers, but the Buccaneers repudiated 
all treaties, and carried on their war with the Spani 
ards without cessation. 

Under cover of the night the Buccaneers effected 
a landing and made a fierce attack on the first of the 
forts. To intimidate the defenders they vowed to 
cut every one to pieces if they did not surrender ; 
but the garrison refused, and made a brave resist- 
ance. Success, however, declared for the assailants, 
and the fort was carried. Morgan carried out his 
threat, and blew up the fort with its courageous 
defenders. The second fort was even harder to 
take. The first attack of the freebooters was 
repelled after a struggle of six hours’ duration. 
Again and again they renewed the assault, and at 
last succeeded in scaling the walls. The governor, 
though offered his life, refused to surrender, and 
was slain with most of his troops, who were 
all picked men, and Morgan found himself in 
possession of the twe forts hitherto de | 
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impregnable, and the city at his mercy. This, be 
it noted, was accomplished with a force of 400 men 
without artillery. It is said the Buccaneers forced 
the inmates of an adjoining convent to carry their 
scaling ladders, and plant them against the walls 
in the face of the destructive fire of their country- 
men. 

For fifteen days the city was given up to plunder, 
and the Buccaneers committed terrible excesses on 
the wretched inhabitants. 

Morgan, meanwhile, despatched a message to 
the governor of Panama, demanding a ransom of 
100,000 piastres, under pain of the city’s total 
destruction and the massacre of the people. This 
was reluctantly paid, and the rovers departed. 
Having expressed some curiosity as to the weapons 
with which the Buccaneers performed such doughty 
deeds, Morgan sent the governor a pistol with a 
few bullets and the following message : “ Tell the 
governor to kindly accept this small specimen of 
the arms with which I have conquered Porto Bello ; 
in a year I promise to come myself to Panama, and 
show him how to use it !” 

The Buccaneers then left Porto Bello, taking with 
them the best of the guns in the forts and spiking 
the rest. On their arrival at Cuba they examined 
their plunder, which, not including a vast quantity 
of jewellery and other valuables, amounted to the 
sum of 250,000 piastres. ‘They then proceeded to 


Jamaica, where, as usual, their hard-earned gains 
were quickly dissipated. 
Morgan’s next attempt was on the city of Mara- 


caibo, which, as before related, had been sacked 
by Olonnois three years previously. ‘The town fell 
an easy prey to the Buccaneers, but little booty was 
obtained, most of the articles of value having been 
secreted in time. ‘Three weeks were spent in riot 
and excess, and then Morgan departed for Gibraltar, 
which also surrendered after a short resistance. The 
usual scenes of carnage and plunder were repeated 
here with additional horrors, and, after a terrible 
six weeks, they returned to Maracaibo. Here the 
Buccaneers met with an unexpected surprise. 
Three large Spanish ships-of-war had arrived during 
their absence, and now completely blocked their 
exit from the lake. The largest Buccaneer vessel 
only carried fourteen small guns, while their ad- 
versaries had forty, thirty-eight, and twenty-four 
respectively. The fort at the entrance was also 
repaired and strongly garrisoned. ‘The freebooters 
were now in despair, their chief alone retaining his 
courage and bravado. He coolly sent a message 
to the Spanish admiral demanding a ransom of 
20,000 piastres for the deliverance of the city and 
his captives. Slightly disconcerted at Morgan’s 
audacity, the admiral promised to let the Buc- 
caneers depart without molestation, provided they 
surrendered their prisoners and all their booty. 
This, however, the Buccaneers refused to agree to, 
preferring to fight their way out to disgorging their 
plunder. 

Several days passed in further negotiations, during 
which time Morgan was busy with his preparations 
foraction. One of his largest vessels he converted 
into a fire-ship, loading it with powder, pitch, and 
various other combustibles, and one morning at 
dawn they set out on their desperate attempt. 


The admiral’s ship was in the centre of the 
passage, and towards it the fire-ship was directed, 
having on board a few of the most reckless of the 
rovers. A few cannon-shot would have easily sunk 
it, but the Spaniards, taking it for Morgan’s own 
ship, and expecting it was the latter’s intention to try 
to board, reserved their fire to the last. It was a 
fatal error; by the time they discovered their 
mistake the fire-ship was alongside, and at once 
burst into flames, the few men on board escaping 
in the confusion in their boat. The flames speedily 
communicated to the Spanish ship, and spread with 
so great rapidity that she soon sank, the admiral 
and a few others alone reaching the shore. The 
second ship was beset by the Buccaneer fleet and 
taken by boarding, upon seeing which those on 
board the other Spaniard cut their cables and made 
for the shore. Here they scuttled their ship and 
fled to the fort for refuge. This remarkable victory 
of the Buccaneers is said to have been accom- 
plished in the short space of one hour. 

One would think they would now have been con 
tent with obtaining such an easy and brilliant suc- 
cess, but, elated with their victory, the freebooters at 
once attempted to carry the fort by assault. They 
had bitter reason to regret their folly, for they 
were repulsed, with the loss of thirty men slain and 
forty wounded. However, the fort still commanded 
their exit to the ocean, and Morgan again negotiated 
for a free departure. These efforts, as before, 
ended in failure, and his inventive genius had again 
to be called into requisition. 

He had several hundred of his men conveyed 
openly in boats to the land side of the fort, where 
they were concealed among the reeds and bushes. 
One by one they soon crept back to their boats, 
and, lying down flat, the boats (apparently empty) 
were rowed back again. This manceuvre was re- 
peated several times, and the commander of the 
fort expected at night a strong attack from the 
land side, and had nearly all his guns removed to 
that side to bein readiness. This was exactly what 
Morgan had counted on, and, when night fell, the 

succaneers lifted their anchors and silently drifted 
down with the current. The Spaniards only dis- 
covered the manceuvre when they were close at 
hand, and by the time they could get their guns 
again into position it was too late. Favoured by 
both wind and tide the Buccaneers were soon out 
of range, having sustained very little damage. But 
their difficulties were not yet over. Scarcely had 
they reached the open sea when they encountered 
a terrible tempest, which raged without intermission 
for four days. With ships considerably damaged 
in their late battles, and leaking at a great rate, 
they found themselves in a sad fix. Seemingly 
they had only the prospect of a watery grave before 
them, or the dread alternative of being driven 
ashore on an enemy’s coast where they could look 
for no mercy. 

When at last the hurricane blew itself out, a 
fresh danger appeared in the shape of a fleet of 
six ships, to whom, if enemies, they would have 
certainly fallen an easy prey in their disabled 
condition. To their great joy, however, they proved 
to bea French squadron, who gave them all the 
assistance in their power, and they then succeeded 
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in reaching headquarters without further adven- 
ture. 

Having amassed a large fortune by the success 
of his enterprises, Morgan was now desirous of 
retiring and enjoying his hard-won wealth. Not so, 
however, with his comrades. Having spent their 
shares, they besought him to once more lead them 
against the Spaniards, and at last he yielded to their 
request. No sooner was this made known than 
the Buccaneers flocked from every quarter to join 
his flag. Ships, arms, and men were soon ready ; 
but provisions for such a great number were not so 
easily obtained. Accordingly a minor expedition 
was despatched, consisting of four ships and four 
hundred men, to scour the coasts and procure 
grain and other provisions. After considerable 
delay they returned with abundant supplies, and 
the expedition sailed. This was by far the largest 
force that had ever been under the command of one 
freebooter. No less than thirty-seven vessels of 
various tonnage comprised the fleet, and it was 
manned by upwards of 2,200 men. To give an 
air of legality to his proceedings, Morgan had the 
audacity to hoist on his mainmast the royal flag 
of England, and assumed the title of admiral. He 
divided his fleet into squadrons, appointed his vice- 
admirals, and even issued letters of marque in the 
name of “his master the King of England.” 

After sailing, Morgan revealed the object of the 
expedition, which was nothing less than the capture 
of the wealthy city of Panama. The difficulties in 
the way of a successful issue were tremendous, but 
the certainty of an immense booty was sufficient to 
induce the Buccaneers to make the attempt. Be- 
sides its great distance from the eastern coast, being 
situated on the Pacific side of the isthmus, Panama 
was certain to be strongly defended, and not one 
of the expedition was acquainted with the proper 
road to take. Morgan’s first look-out, then, was to 
procure trustworthy guides. For this purpose he 
proceeded to the island of St. Catherine, a penal 
settlement of the Spaniards, where he anticipated 
obtaining guides from among the prisoners. His 
plan was in every way successful. The garrison 
capitulated, the stores and ammunition were con- 
veyed on board the fleet, and three of the prisoners 
selected as guides. These latter served him faith- 
fully, and on their return to Jamaica they were set 
at liberty, and even amply rewarded. 

Panama at this date—1670o—was one of the 
largest and richest cities in Spanish America. It 
contained between two and three thousand houses 
(many of stone), and was defended by walls and 
ramparts. 

It was the great depét for the mineral wealth of 
both Americas. The gold of Peru and the silver 
of Mexico all were brought to this city, and a very 
large trade was carried on in negro slaves and the 
various products of the New World. 

To insure the success of his vast project, it was 
necessary Morgan should obtain possession of the 
fort of St. Laurent, which commanded the entrance 
to the river Chagres. He therefore despatched one 
of his most intrepid captains, Brodely by name, 
with four hundred men, to attack this stronghold ; 
he himself, with the rest of the expedition, remain- 
ing at St. Catherine. His idea was to hide, as long 


as possible, the real object of his expedition, until 
he saw everything clear for his bold attempt. 

Brodely was successful in taking the fort, but 
at considerable cost of life, having lost one hun- 
dred and sixty killed, and eighty wounded. The 
Spaniards lost about three hundred men, which 
shows the great determination with which they de- 
fended themselves, and also serves to show the 
desperate feat performed by the assailants. 

When Morgan and the rest of the fleet arrived 
at Chagres, and beheld the English flag flying on 
the fort, their joy was boundless. In their excite- 
ment they grew careless, and ran several of their 
ships aground, four of which were totally lost, one 
of them being Morgan’s own vessel. 

The crews were saved, however, and Morgan at 
once proceeded with the preparations for his advance 
inland. Five hundred men were left to garrison 
Fort St. Laurent, one hundred and fifty despatched 
to seize some Spanish ships in the river, and the 
remainder comprised the expedition proper. 

At length, on January 18th, Morgan began his 
celebrated march at the head of 1,300 men. The 
first part of the journey was by water. Five boats 
contained the artillery, and the Buccaneers were 
closely packed into thirty-two other boats and 
canoes. 

After two days’ journeying up the river, they were 
forced to leave their boats and take to the forest. 
Expecting to get plenty of food ex route, they had 
taken only scanty supplies with them. These were 
by this time exhausted, and the pangs of hunger 
began to be felt. The inhabitants fled at their 
approach, after destroying everything they could 
not take with them. 

On the fourth day they reached a small fort, 
which had been evacuated and everything eatable 
destroyed. The Buccaneers were now literally 
starving, and were compelled to appease their 
hunger with some raw hides they happened to dis 
cover. One of their chroniclers remarks, “It is 
quite possible to live on this fare, but one is not 
likely to grow fat!” Barbacoa was reached on the 
fifth day, and here they found two large sacks of 
flour and two casks of wine. This among so many 
would have been a mére mouthful, so Morgan re- 
fused to have any for his own use, and caused it 
to be distributed amongst the weakest members of 
his force. The sixth day very little progress was 
made, numbers were totally exhausted, being 
reduced to eating the leaves of certain trees. At 
last they came to a plantation which was newly 
abandoned, and to their intense delight found the 
granary full of maize ; many would not wait for it 
to be cooked, but devoured it raw. When this 
supply was exhausted, and famine again stared 
them in the face, numbers lost courage, and cursing 
Morgan and his rash enterprise, demanded to be led 
back. ‘The majority, however, vowed they would 
rather perish than desert their project after all the 
trials endured. Next day they crossed the river to 
a small town, which they found quite deserted, 
the only inhabitants being a few cats and dogs, 
which were at once killed and eaten. A consider- 
able quantity of Peruvian wine was also found, 
however, which was speedily consumed. Nearly 
all who partook of this were suddenly seized with 
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illness, and they at once concluded the wine was 
poisoned. It was luckily only the efficts of the 
strong liquor on their enfeebled constitutions, and 
next day they were all right again. 

Up to this time several of the boats and canoes 
had managed to accompany the expedition, though 
the difficulties of navigating the river were many ; 
but now they could proceed no farther. Accord- 
ingly they were all sent back, with some sixty 
invalids, one boat alone being retained to carry 
news to the fleet if necessary. The enemy began 
now to harass them on their march, several 
stragglers being cut off. An advanced guard of 
two hundred men was formed to watch the enemy, 
and the expedition proceeded. On the eighth day 
they were opposed bya band of hostile Indians 
in a narrow pass ; here it might have gone hard 
with the Buccaneers, had they not had the good 
fortune to kill the chief of the Indians, when the 
rest fled. The ninth day found them in an open 
plain, deluged by torrents of rain which soaked 
their ammunition, so that, had they been attacked, 
they could have offered little resistance. At noon 
they ascended a hill from which they got their first 
glimpse of the “South Sea.” This revived their 
drooping spirits, and, what was still more satis- 
factory, they discovered a great number of cattle 
and various beasts of burden feeding in the plain 
beneath them. The keepers fled at their approach, 
and the Buccaneers revelled that night in abundance. 

Still they were in ignorance of their distance from 
their goal, when suddenly, from the summit of an 
eminence, they beheld the long-looked-for towers 
of Panama. Great were the rejoicings now in- 
dulged in ; all their miseries were forgotten, and they 
resolved to attack the city the very next day. The 
Spaniards, meanwhile, were in a state of intense 
confusion. Several parties of troops, mounted and 
on foot, were sent out to reconnoitre, but did not 
dare to attack their dreaded foes. The night passed 
in peace ; the freebodters recruited their strength 
on the plentiful supply of fresh meat they had ob- 
tained, and slept without molestation. 

Next day (January 27th, 1671), Morgan mar- 
shalled his forces, in all about eleven hundred men, 
and advanced on the city. The Spaniards had strong 
batteries thrown up defending the highway, but by 
direction of one of their guides the Buccaneers 
left the main road and proceeded through a wood, 
thus completely outflanking their opponents. In 
two hours’ time they came in sight of the Spanish 
forces drawn up to dispute their passage. The 
President of the country was himself in command, 
and his army consisted of four regiments of the 
line, numbering about 2,000 men, 2,400 irregular 
troops, 400 horsemen, and a great number of wild 
bulls under the care of several nundred Indians 
and negroes. When Morgan’s Buccaneers saw 
this immense army their spirits sank ; but being 
soon convinced they must either conquer or die, 
they braced themselves up for the inevitable. 

Dividing his forces into three companies, 
Morgan placed two hundred picked marksmen in 
front, and advanced with cheers against the foe. 
The Spanish cavalry at once were ordered to 
charge, and the wild bulls at the same time let 
loose and urged among the freebooters. 


The latter stratagem, however, was a complete 
failure, the bulls causing more confusion among 
the Spanish ranks than in those of their enemies. 
The cavalry became entangled in marshy ground, 
and the Buccaneer marksmen kept up so deadly a 
fire that nearly all were soon Hors de combat. These 
successes encouraged the freebooters, and they 
advanced against the Spanish troops with increased 
vigour and determination. The latter still defended 
themselves with great courage, but all in vain ; in two 
hours’ time the battle was decided, the Spaniards in 
full flight, and Morgan master of the field. Six 
hundred Spaniards were slain, besides numbers 
wounded and taken prisoners. The most of the 
latter were shot down, including several Franciscan 
monks who had come out to attend to the wounded 
and dying. 

But the Buccaneers’ triumph was not yet com 
plete by any means. Panama had still to be taken, 
and, enfeebled though they were by their severe 
losses in the late fight, they at once took measures 
for the assault. The more delay in the attempt, 
the more time for the defenders to recover their 
courage and increase their defences. The assault 
was therefore made the same day, and at the end 
of three hours Morgan and his victorious com- 
rades were in possession of the coveted prize ! 

The work of pillage and rapine then began. 
Great quantities of valuable merchandise were 
found in the city, but the chief of the inhabitants 
had left with their families and portable riches in 
a large ship for the neighbouring island of Taroga. 
Still, however, a considerable amount of plunder 
was obtained by the Buccaneers, who ransacked 
every house in the city. A great calamity now 
occurred, being no less than the almost total de- 
struction of the city by fire. It is stated the con- 
flagration was kindled by Morgan’s own orders, 
but for what reason remains a mystery. Morgan 
now despatched a body of men to Chagres, to 
acquaint those there of his victory. He also 
manned a ship and sent it out to cruise for prizes, 
and in particular to try and capture the galleon 
having on board the rich inhabitants and their 
treasures. Several ships were taken, but the 
galleon escaped, though actually in sight at one 
time ; but the Buccaneers were so incapacitated 
by drunken excesses, that they were unable to 
attempt her capture. This was a great disappoint- 
ment, as the galleon would have fallen an easy 
prey. Meantime strong parties scoured the sur- 
rounding country, and brought in many prisoners 
and large sums of treasure. The prisoners were 
tortured as usual, and the scenes of rapine and 
outrage in the city were dreadful. 

After three weeks had elapsed, Morgan began to 
think of retreating. Many of his men were show- 
ing signs of discontent, and there was always the 
danger of the Spaniards rallying and attacking his 
greatly diminished force. 

The booty, consisting almost entirely of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, was packed on the 
backs of one hundred and seventy-five animals. 
Six hundred prisoners were forced to march on 
foot, being retained in hopes of ransom. Many 
succeeded in raising enough to buy their freedom, 
but the greater number failed and had to continue 
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their forced journey. At length they reached 
Chagres, where they found all well, though many 
wounded had died from want of proper atten- 
tion. Here Morgan embarked his prisoners in a 
ship which he sent to Porto Bello, demanding an 
immense ransom, or, in the event of a refusal, 
threatening the destruction of the city. His terms 
were contemptuously refused, and Morgan im- 
mediately carried his threat into effect. ‘The town 
was again taken, plundered, and set on fire. The 
amount of plunder taken in this memorable enter- 
prise is calculated at the enormous sum of efght 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

The division of the booty was now the next 
proceeding, as the object of the expedition had 
peen accomplished. This division was the cause of 
great dissatisfaction. Morgan set apart a great many 
of the most precious articles for his own use, and 
every one was disappointed with his share. Open 
charges of robbery and dishonesty were made against 
Morgan, and a mutiny seemed imminent, when he 
secretly set sail with three of his captains who were 
art and part in his misdeeds. The Buccaneers 
left behind were furious, and would have pursued 
their late commander, only they were totally want- 
ing in almost every necessary. ‘They were forced 
to support themselves by pillaging the surrounding 
coasts, and it was only after innumerable difficul- 
ties that they succeeded in reaching Jamaica. So 
ended the famous conquest of Panama, an expedi- 
tion unequalled for audacity among all the wonder- 
ful exploits of the Buccaneers, and one which filled 
the world with amazement and admiration at the 
daring of the men who could carry such a despe- 
rate attempt to a triumphant termination. 

Morgan’s plan was to fortify the island of St. 
Catherine and make it the headquarters of the 
freebooters, and his arrangements were all made, 
when an English man-of-war arrived with de- 
spatches which completely upset his project. The 
Buccaneers were denounced as “ bloodthirsty and 
plundering rascals,” and stringent measures ordered 
to be taken against their using any of the English 
possessions as places of rendezvous. Morgan now 
abandoned all his ideas of further enterprises, and 
settled at Jamaica, where he was appointed to a 
high government office, and even knighted. In 
his new sphere he enjoyed in security his ill-gotten 
wealth, and is even said to have been very hard on 
any of his old companions who came within the 
clutches of the law. 

_ It is believed he was eventually recalled, and 
imprisoned in the Tower of London, where he 
died. 

Captains Sawkins and Sharp were two other 
Buccaneer chieftains who made a famous record 
for themselves. With three hundred men they 
landed on the coast of Darien, and after a toilsome 
journey of twelve days, succeeded in crossing the 
sthmus. Here they managed to secure ships, and 
tad the intention of again attempting the capture 
ot the city of Panama, but found themselves too 
‘twin numbers to hope fer success. For a con- 
siderable time they cruised about in the Pacific, 
‘apturing many ships and also attempting the cap- 
lure of several coast towns. In these latter enter- 
prises, however, they were not so fortunate, their 


numbers being quite inadequate to the magnitude 
of their operations. In one of these assaults 
Captain Sawkins was killed, and Sharp became 
commander-in-chief. A vote was then taken 
whether they would return over the isthmus to the 
West Indies, or continue in the Pacific, accumula- 
ting booty, and return by the Straits of Magellan 
by sea. The most of the Buccaneers adopted the 
latter plan, but sixty-three resolved to return over- 
land, and separated from the others accordingly. 

Captain Sharp and those who remained with him 
cruised along the South American coasts in two 
ships with varying success. At last the Bucca- 
neers, for some reason or other, deposed Sharp 
and elected one of their number named Watling 
as their leader. Shortly afterwards Watling was 
killed in an unsuccessful attack on the town of 
Arica, and Captain Sharp reinstated as chief. It 
was now apparent that, owing to their numbers 
being so small, they could not hope for any great 
successes, so it was resolved to sail for home. 
Furious tempests beset them, and they were driven 
south towards the antarctic polar regions, and far 
out of their proper course. Eventually they suc 
ceeded in regaining their old haunts in the West 
Indies, when they dispersed. 

Several other Buccaneer captains were more or 
less famous for their exploits, but towards the 
close of the seventeenth century a change came 
over the character of the “Brotherhood.” No 
longer enjoying the protection of the English and 
French nations, their spheres of plunder were 
greatly circumscribed. Many still continued their 
attacks on the Spanish possessions, but, finding 
their old ports of call closed to them, had difficulty 
in disposing of their booty and getting fresh sup 
plies for further raids. Finding their occupation 
gone in their old haunts, the Pacific became their 
favourite hunting ground, and here for many years 
isolated bands of Buccaneers continued their 
desperate modes of life with impunity. Gradually, 
however, the old association of the Brethren of 
the Coast became broken up, and, though retain- 
ing the old names of Buccaneers and Freebooters, 
they were in reality no longer members of the 
famous association, and, indeed, were little better 
than common pirates. Spain being at peace with 
other European nations, they had no excuse for 
their depredations, and stringent measures were 
adopted for their suppression. The love of a law- 
less life was, however, so deeply engrafted in the 
hearts of many, that, despite the great risks run, 
they insisted on continuing their plundering pro- 
clivities. Instead of, as heretofore, directing their 
efforts against the Spaniards, they now turned their 
arms against all nations, and so became liable to 
thé fate of the common pirate. Among the most 
famous of these new sea-robbers may be mentioned 
Bowen, Kidd, Avery, England, Davis, etc., and, 
strange as it may appear, two women, Mary Read 
and Ann Bonny. Being driven from the English 
possessions, they were forced to ask (and actually 
received) protection from their old foes the 
Spaniards, and for some time made the island of 
Cuba their headquarters. This did not last long, 
however, and every hand being turned against 
them, they were nearly all hunted down, and great 
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numbers executed. ‘Those who escaped dispersed 
themselves over the globe, plundering indiscrimi- 
nately, and in many instances murdering the crews 
of all ships they were able to take. It is satisfactory 
to know that most of them ultimately fell into the 
grasp of justice, and the worst of them met their 
deserts at the hands of the common hangman. 

So ended the celebrated Floating Republic of 
the Brethren of the Coast; its origin was the 
result of a comparatively trifling error on the part 
of the Spanish authorities ; an error which was 
allowed to develop, and so cause the rise of an 
organisation which proved a deadly foe to Spain, 
and inflicted incalculable injury on the Spanish 
supremacy in the New World. 

The weak point of the Buccaneer community 
was the want of a head to direct its efforts into 
a fixed plan of procedure. The expeditions were 
fixed on and arranged very much by the force of 
circumstances, and without any combined scheme 
of operations against a common foe. Still, it is 
impossible to read the accounts by the old chroni- 
clers of the prodigies of valour performed by these 
adventurers, and of their vast enterprises, carried 
almost invariably to a successful issue in the face 
of unexampled difficulties, without feelings of 
wonder and admiration. ‘There is also certain to 
be experienced a strong feeling of regret, to think 
that large bodies of men possessing such splendid 
capabilities for naval and military enterprise should 
not have had their talents directed into more legi- 
timate channels. At the same time the instances 


of amazing bravery and bold enterprise are more 


THE ROMANCE OF 
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MONG the mass of miscellaneous papers which 
has now come into our hands, we find that 
several had come together from one or other 

person ; just as now a sack of waste-paper would 
contain many letters which belonged together. We 
are enabled in this manner to obtain some connected 
ideas about the persons who come before us, the 
ghosts of their former selves. Of some celebrated 
authors we still possess whole collections of letters, 
preserved as literature, and copied from age to age 
in libraries. The letters of Cicero and of Pliny 
stand in the ancient world in much the same posi- 
tion as those of Horace Walpole, and of some 
authors of the present century which are treasured 
by us. But we do not know much of the common 
run of such compositions, though one of them is 
familiar to every reader of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the letter of Claudius Lysias to Felix, a 
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than counterbalanced by the terrible accounts of 
useless bloodshed and rapine indulged in by ths 
victors. It was an age of great crimes as well as 
great ideas, and the result amply testifies to the 
hard fact that the spirit of adventure when uncon- 
trolled by law is certain to run to riotous excess 
and unrestrained passions. Such a condition of 
life is extremely unlikely to occur again, and 
although we may be somewhat dazzled by the 
glamour of the brute courage so conspicuously 
and invariably displayed, we must not forget that 
the prime motive for action was simply a base 
desire for wholesale spoliation and plundering, the 
proceeds of which were speedily squandered in 
gratifying the gross appetites and unbridled licence 
of demoralised natures. 

The “Brethren of the Coast” have left an 
enduring, though blood-red, mark on the page 
of history. Despite their want of unity and other 
defects, they had, by their existence at a critical 
period, a by no means inconsiderable share in 
shaping the destinies of the West Indies, and de- 
stroying the vast hold Spain had over the fairest 
portions of both North and South America. 

The manners, laws, customs, and achievements 
of the Buccaneers form a most interesting study, 
well deserving of more attention than it would 
seem to have yet received. Their annals have all 
the excitement of romance coupled with the recom- 
mendation of verity, and in many respects hold a 
unique position among the records of the many 
stormy episodes in the world’s history. 

ROBERT ROBERTSON, F.S.A. SCOT. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


FLINDERS PETRIE. 


thoroughly businesslike communication. _ Lysias, 
however, neatly takes credit in that for his zeal to 
save a Roman citizen, and avoids the awkward 
fact that he had very nearly put himself in the 
wrong in the affair. 

But now we are in a position to step back 
among just the everyday letters and business of 
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POLYKRATES' LETTER. 


men and women who were not above their fellows, 
and to see their hopes, and fears, and scheming 
laid out before us. One of the principal person- 
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ages Whose acquaintance we thus make is Kleon, 
who was Inspector of Public Works for the dis- 
trict, and who had as pupil a young architect, 
Polykrates. The latter wrote some letters to his 
father, about 265 B.c., which are now in our hands. 
He says : 

‘© POLYKRATES TO HIS FATHER, GREETING. YOU DO 
WELL IF YOU ARE WELL, AND ALL THINGS ELSE ARE 
ACCORDING TO YOUR MIND. WE ALSO ARE WELL, I 
HAVE OFTEN WRITTEN TO YOU BEGGING YOU TO COME 
AND INTRODUCE ME, SO THAT I MAY BE RELEASED 
FROM MY PRESENT LEISURE; AND NOW, IF IT IS POSSI- 
BLE AND NOTHING HINDERS YOU, TRY TO COME TO THE 
ARSINOITE NOME. FOR IF YOU ARE HERE I AM PER- 
sSUADED THAT I SHALL EASILY BE INTRODUCED TO THE 
Kkinc. AND KNOW THAT I HAVE RECEIVED FROM 
PHILONIDES 70 SILVER DRACHM#, HALF OF WuHicH I 
HAVE KEPT FOR NECESSARY EXPENSES, AND THE REST 
|] HAVE LENT OUT ON LOAN. I HAVE DONE THIS IN 
ORDER THAT WE MAY NOT HAVE IT ALL AT ONCE, BUT 
RECEIVE IT LITTLE BY LITTLE. WRITE TO US ON YOUR 
SIDE IN ORDER THAT WE MAY KNOW HOW YOU ARE, 
AND MAY NOT BE ANXIOUS. TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF 
IN ORDER THAT YOU MAY BE IN GOOD HEALTH, AND 
COME TO US STRONG AND WELL. FAREWELL.” 


This youth shows himself a true Greek, pushing, 
scheming, and usurious. His father must have 
been somebody of importance for the boy to have 
heen so sure of getting a royal introduction if only 
his papa would come over to the province. That 
he did come is shown by our finding the three 
letters addressed to him over here. He came, 


and brought his son’s letters with him, and left 


them behind as done with. This allowance of 
about £7 was judiciously used, as the boy is very 
careful to explain, in order to show his prudence. 
He kept £3 10s. for current expenses, an amount 
which would last for two or three months according 
to prices there ; and then lent out the rest. 

Another letter shows how he was getting on in 
the world; he begins with the same proper and 
filial wishes, and then states that he has “held the 
office of inspecting the victims for sacrifice,” so 
that he was “released from his present leisure,” as 
he desired in his previous letter. And moreover, 
he went to the land surveyor’s office as a pupil. 
Further, he turns to money matters again, “I have 
been registered at the custom house for an estate 
producing seventeen silver drachmz.” This seems 
to have been allotted to him in a division of lands, 
as he says nothing about buying it. He continues, 
that “in order that we may receive the twentieth 
of this amount” he has made some payment out 
of his precious seventy drachme, which he had 
received according to the last letter. Probably 
“the twentieth ” was a tax on lands, which he had 
redeemed by some lump payment. In another 
papyrus we see what he was doing in the land 
surveyor’s office. He was employed by Kleon to 
go abuut and report on work ; he writes : 

“ POLYKRATES TO KLEON, GREETING. AS FOR THE 
SOUTHERN WALL OF THE FORTRESS, A PART OF IT HAS 
FALLEN; AND NOW THAT IT HAS FALLEN, THE PART 
WHICH FACES SOUTH IS IN DANGER OF BECOMING EX- 
POSED. TWENTY-NINE SLAVES HAVE BEEN FARMED OUT 
ON ACCOUNT OF IT BY Dronysios.” 


So the repairs were carried out by hiring slaves 
from neighbouring landowners. And Dionysios 
himself also wrote about the local needs in another 
letter, where he says that an assistant architect is 
wanted in order to build the dykes, and finish the 
rest of the designs of Kleon, so as to irrigate the 
saltish land. 

The workmen employed by the subordinates 
found it needful to appeal to Kleon himself. In 
255 B.c., about the mrddle of December, the gang 
of quarrymen who were first employed complain 
that Apollonios the ganger had set them the 
hardest work, out of favouritism to some later men 
who had easier places. They say that he allotted 
the hard rock to them, and that they are spoiling 
their tools to no purpose; and finally ask for 
justice. 

That Apollonios kept his men pretty well in 
hand, we see by a letter from him to Kleon : 


** APOLLONIOS TO KLEON, GREETING. I WROTE TO 
YOU ON THE I7TH ABOUT MY POSITION AS REGARDS 
THE TITHE COLLECTORS BEFORE DIOTIMOS; ABOUT 
THE NUMBER OF THE SLAVES, AND THE ARRANGING OF 
THE STONES; AND IN WHAT WAY ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
HAD BEEN MADE BEFORE DIOTIMOS; AND THAT THE 
SLAVES WHO WERE NEEDED FOR THE PLACING AND 
ARRANGING OF THE STONES, WOULD FINISH ALL THE 
WORK BY THE NEW MOON IF IRON WERE PROVIDED 
FOR THEM; AND I WROTE TO YOU WHAT HOLIDAY 
OUGHT TO BE ALLOWED TO EACH, AND THE AMOUNT 
OF WORK. 

** AND NOW YOU 
WEDGES SHOULD BE PROVIDED FOR EACH, AS SPECIFIED 
BELOW, SO THAT WE MAY DISREGARD THEIR EXCUSES 
FOR IDLENESS. FOR TEKHESTHEUS AN EQUAL NUMBER 
OF SLAVES AND LADS, 18 IN ALL, AND 4 WEDGES ; FOR 
BEROTHEUS 15 SLAVES AND LADS AND 3 WEDGES; FOR 
ANAMNEUS 18 SLAVES AND LADS AND 4 WEDGES; FOR 
PAOUS 16 SLAVES AND LADS AND 3 WEDGES,” Xc. 


WOULD DO WELL TO ORDER THAT 


Here we see that four or five men and boys 
were expected to work on one wedge, for splitting 
the stones. Probably a couple of men took 
alternately the heavy work of striking the wedge, 
while the two or three boys cleared the chips and 
helped to move the blocks when split. We can 
just imagine these gangs at work on some rising 
hill of the desert, where the rocks cropped out a 
mile or two from the green cultivation ; or perhaps 
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QUARRYMEN’S LETTER, 
even farther away in the wastes of sand and 
pebbles, which rises in low waves stretching far 
out into illimitable Africa. When they came 
down to the green they would find a canal and 
some fields, but no village for perhaps an hour's 
walk. A desolate and wild life, which did not 
foster education, as the very bad writing and 
spelling of the following petition shows. This 
outlying party of quarrymen seems to have been 
left pretty much to themselves in the desert, and 
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sent, about the end of October in 247 3.c., this 
letter : 

‘* GREETING IS SENT TO KLEON BY THE QUARRYMEN 
IN PASTONITIS, WHO HAVE RECEIVED FROM 
YOU THE ORDER FOR THE STONES. CHOOSE WHAT HAS 
BEEN ALREADY HEWN IN THE QUARRIES. BUT WE CAN 
DO NO WORK NOW BECAUSE WE HAVE NO SLAVES TO 
CLEAR AWAY THE SAND ABOVE THE ROCK FROM THE 
TOWN OF ApTuIs TO EIE, TO-DAY—THE IOTH—IS TWO 
MONTHS FROM THE DAY ON WHICH THE WORK BEGAN ; 
AND YOU KNOW THAT THE PLACE IS DESERT; AND WE 
HAVE NO FOOD; THOUGH WE WANT TO FINISH THE 
WORK IN ORDER TO GO AWAY. INDEED GRANT OUR 
REQUEST QUICKLY IN ORDER THAT WE MAY NOT 
DESERT. FAREWELL. THE IST YEAR (OF PTOLEMy IIL.) 
QTH DAY OF THOTH.” 


WORKING 


Only a few weeks ago I looked over some of 
the mummy foot-cases, and espied some Greek 
papyrus. Splitting the sheets asunder, I soon had 
out a perfect letter of a civil engineer, named 
Alexander, to his master, Kleon. It is interesting 
as showing how the taxes of a district could be 
appropriated by local authorities for necessary 
public works. He says that in a canal leading 
from Tebetnus and Samaria (a colony of Samari- 
tans apparently) to Kerkeésis, which was dug last 
year, a stoppage had taken place, and advises 
Kleon to take 200 drachmz from the salt tax of 
the place for the repairs. He also had much to 


do in putting bridges across the various canals, as 
he asks, “ Lend me also the remainder of the 200 
logs of timber, as long and thick as possible, that 


we may have them for girders for our bridges. 
lor want of these we are hindered ; likewise also 
100 ropes ; but if you have more, 200. Farewell. 
Year 21, Payni 16.” ‘This was about the beginning 
of August, 253 B.C. 

‘Turning now from the affairs of Kleon, we come 
to one of the most perfect letters possible, ad- 
dressed, as others’ are, to Diophanes, who was a 
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MOSKHION’S LETTER. 


general, and apparently a military governor of the 
district. One afternoon in the end of May, 260 
B.c., the scribe of Moskhion, who was a subordi- 
nate of Diophanes, wrote, at his master’s dictation : 


** MOSKHION TO DIOPHANES, GREETING. DoRIMA- 
KHOS HAS BROUGHT ME A PETITION FILED AGAINST 
DIONYsIOS, IN WHICH IT IS DECLARED THAT HE CON- 
SIDERS HE SHOULD OBTAIN JUSTICE IIAVING THERE- 
FORE SUMMONED DioNysi0os I MADE KNOWN TO HIM 
THE PETITION, AND ORDERED HIM ‘TO SATISFY DorlI- 
MAKHOS. AS DIONYSIOS MAINTAINED THAT THERE IS 
NOTHING IN THE CHARGES BROUGHT FORWARD IN THE 
PETITION, I HAVE SENT HIM TO YOU ON THE 6TH OF 
PHARMOUTHI. FAREWELL. YEAR 25TH, PHARMOUTHI 
sri.” 


Having written this out in a bold large hand, 
the scribe handed it to his master, and Moskhion 
scribbled his signature at the bottom. Then, fold- 
ing it up, the scribe addressed it with a flourish 
“To Diophanes.” Next morning, Dionysios went 
off with the letter to Diophanes, who, when he 
had read it, docketed it on the back, “From 
Moskhion about Dorimakhos,” and put it by, 
How Dionysios fared we do not know. Here the 
letter, signature, address, and endorsement are all 
preserved. 

Three fragments of letters to the general also 
remain. In one, his daughter and her children 
write, hoping that he and his son, Dioskourides, 
are well ; in another this son writes to him about 
a certain Asklepiades, who took a message to him, 
and is sailing up the river. Another is a business 
matter about a petition from some landowners, 
who ask for lighter rental in consideration of bad 
seasons and other misfortunes. 

In later times of the Roman age, we find a most 
curious injunction. A certain lady was so much 
addicted to £ s. @., and so insensible to the graces 
and the arts, that she is enjoined to “cure her 
stupidity and ignorance by a seasonable inattention 
to business.” 

Much else has come into our hands from these 
past ages, but here we have taken samples of the 
curious and varied information which so unex- 
pectedly has arisen from the dust of the houses, 
and from the affairs of the dead. The Fayum 
province was then doubtless much like what it 
now appears—a wide sloping plain of great fei 
tility, well watered in every part, leading down 
to the lake at the bottom of the oasis. Behind 
that, on the north, rise steep hills of the yellow 
desert, cliffs in some places. Seen from a distance 
by all the population, yet scarcely ever visited, as 
it is needful to cross the lake, or go a long way 
round it in the desert, they are like the mountains 
of Moab seen across the Dead Sea from Jerusalem, 
though on a lesser scale. Desert, indeed, is that 
land. One may walk about it for days without 
meeting any man, and a stray hyzena is all the life 
that is visible. Round the north-east of the 
province lie the deserted towns of the Roman age ; 
high mounds of ruins, canals, forts, marble 
columns, all lie mouldering as they have so lain for 
over a thousand years. On the south and west of 
the province a ridge of desert cuts partly across 
the fertility, and the scattered towns tell of an age 
when it flourished like a garden. Now mile after 
mile is bare, salt, black ground, and beyond that 
stretches the rolling plain of the Great Desert; 
sand and stones, hill and valley, gleaming with the 
glitter of the polished pebbles in the afternoon 
sun ; bare, lifeless ; silent as heaven, wide as the 
sea ; fascinating ; free as death ; hill beyond bill, 
outstretching all unaided search, back into the 
depths of the great African desert, lying unchanged 
throughout all history. And as the sun sinks, a 
great power is felt in it, a mystery, a wonder, 4 
beauty that awes the soul ; richer and deeper glows 
the west ; golden, deepening yet to amber, tha 
fixes the eye, and makes the heart long to go ou 
unchecked into that vast space, unknown, unseet, 
under the glittering stars. 
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A MEDLEY OF OPINION AND CRITICISM. 


Among all the beautiful and true 
things that have been felt and written 
about friendship, there is a pathetic 
aspect of the question which is not often touched 


Unsolicited 
Friendship. 


on. Friends—when we use the word we think of 


two people, two women, or two men, or it may be 
aman and a woman, whose natures so harmonise, 
that it seems as if their affection for each other 
were pre-ordained, their meeting, their kinship, a 
part of the plan of their lives. Acquaintanceship 
may be a haphazard affair, the accident of neigh- 
bourhood in a street, momentary companionship 
at dinner or in a drawing-room ; but one likes to 
think of one’s friend that he or she has been 
destined for the part, waiting it may be in the 
remotest corner of the earth till the moment 
comes when he shall fulfil the réle. 

Nobody has ever been able to explain aright the 
tiystery of the attraction one mind has for another, 
but it belongs to the very essence of friendship 
that the liking should be mutual. It does not 
follow that he and I who thus choose each other 
do so because of our superior merits ; we may be 
very ordinary and humdrum folk to the rest of our 
little world ; but the best that is in him goes out 
to meet the best that is in me ; something in each 
ot us that exists for no other, something that we 
understand without putting it in words, draws us 
together and makes us one. 

And yet, by some strange fate it happens now and 
then —and here comes in the tragedy—that the 
gravitation is all on one side. One whom we have 
scarcely noticed, never for a moment admitted to 


the inner circle of our thoughts, sees, or thinks he 
sees, an excellence in us, a fitness in our nature to 
meet the needs of his own, and brings his offering 
of friendship to lay at our feet. But alas, he wakes 
no responsive enthusiasm in us, we have nothing 
to give in exchange for his rich merchandise, no 
single coin with which to pay a little part of the 
debt. The boon thus thrust upon us, if for a 
moment it flatters our vanity, soon comes to be 
an intolerable burden, an irritation, an embarrass 
ment, a pain, even a humiliation. Why does he 
seek to idealise me—I, who never posed before him 
or pretended to be better than I am? Why does 
he not carry his treasure to some one else, who 
would value it as I cannot do. How am I to rid 
me of this unsought obligation? Must I either 
play the hypocrite and feign feelings I do not 
possess—a role which to any ordinarily honest 
mortal speedily becomes impossible—or must I 
wound or affront the giver by rejecting his gift ? 
Unsolicited likings, undesired friendships, one- 
sided affections—what is one to do with them? 
It is quite clear at least what one must not do. 
One must not, even out of a kind motive, dissemble, 
put on a sincerity that is insincere. We have no 
business to give a stone and pretend that it is 
bread. And among the many things one might 
do, there is one thing at least that it is safe to do. 
One may use the unsought gift as a discipline. 
If so-and-so sees this or that in me, let me turn 
his belief into an ennobling force ; let me make 
sure that the virtue which attracted him is mine, 
let me pray for it, cultivate it, cherish it, let me ée 
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what he thinks me, his ideal my real, and some 
day, who knows, I may wake to find that I can give 
in the same full measure that I have received.—k. 


I thought of heading this note “ Quick 
Step through Sicily.” But “ Quick 
Step through Sicily” would be a 
mere form of words. 

Nobody in Italy or Sicily goes quick-step, ex- 
cept the splendid little soldiers of the Bersaglieri 
regiment ; and they, I am told, die early of heart- 
disease. In hired carriages you seem to get what 
sporting journalists call “a fine turn of speed,” 
until you discover that the driver is doing it all 
himself, by the flourish of his whip and the use 
of bold speech. ‘There are express trains in Italy 
and Sicily, just as there are in Ireland ; but in all 
three countries the performance of the engine is 
rarely in keeping with promise of the time-table. 

I will not say that a Sicilian express ever travels 
at a less speed than fifteen miles an hour, and I 
cannot honestly say that it always travels at a 
greater. The guard in charge of it has the air of 
being out fora holiday. He seems to conduct the 
train not so much for the purpose of getting it to 
its destination within the time set down in the books, 
as for the opportunities the journey affords him of 
meeting his friends and acquaintances at the 
various stations ex rote. He greets every station- 
master as a long-lost brother. He “passes the 
time of day” with the policeman. He talks a 
little of politics with the wine and fruit seller at the 
stall. He throws an appreciative eye over the 
scenery, and seems on the point of settling down 
to sketch it. Presently it occurs to him thatas the 
train is an express it ought not to be more than 
four or five hours behind time at the terminus. 
He takes out his bugle, polishes it on the sleeve 
of his coat, and togtles a little on it in the style 
of a man who has a natural liking for music. The 
engine-driver awakes from his nap, and turns on 
the whistle—moze for the sake of accompanying 
the guard than of giving warning to the passen- 
gers—and shortly afterwards we are trundling on 
again.—H. 


On a Sicilian 
Railway. 


“Are fairy stories good reading for 
children ?” queries an American lady. 
“The best possible,” is the light reply 
of the most entertaining critic on the daily press. 
“All our best writers have been born and bred on 
them, and no child ever yet suffered a pang of 
terror from fairy stories.” The entertaining critic 
cannot be largely familiar with the tastes, dis- 
positions, and idiosyncrasies of young children. 
All children of active imaginations suffer more or 
less from imaginary terrors ; and the fault with fairy 
stories is that they appeal entirely to the imagination 
and tend to develop that faculty abnormally, and 
not altogether wholesomely. Moreover, the reading 
of fairy stories keeps a child in a world of un- 
realities, impossibilities, exaggerations. Left to 
themselves, children with healthy minds in healthy 
bodies love best to read of the ordinary everyday 


Children’s 
Reading. 


events of a world with which they are perfectly 
familiar ; they like to localise the places they read 
of ; the characters in their stories are to them real 
living beings whom they would be in no way sur- 
prised to meet and shake hands with. The events 
should therefore be such as they can recognise and 
understand ; the incidents as much as possible 
within the limits of their own experience. It is 
more than possible that such popularity as fairy 
tales enjoy amongst children arises from the practice 
of adults reading aloud to the little ones who have 
not yet learnt to read. Most grown-up people like 
fairy stories. They are an exquisite relief from 
matter-of-fact life ; and “the children” give them 
an excuse for indulging the pastime.—E. H. 


To say that vital action is an inherent 
property of protoplasm is equivalent 
to saying that wall and house build- 
ing is an inherent property of bricks, or that 
the ivory keys of a piano have the inherent gift 
of music. Protoplasm is merely an organic com- 
pound like albumen, and has the same formula 
or composition whether alive or dead. Life 
is therefore not an inherent quality it possesses, but 
a power that uses it for its own ends. Vital 
phenomena have everywhere a purposive and con- 
structive character that forms no quality of matter 
of whatever sort, whether it be called protoplasm 
or starch. No compound of any number of the 
elements can by any possibility construct a mouse 
or a mouse-trap. The latter, we own, requires a 
mind ; but the former, we assume, with all the 
amazing and intricate machinery it contains, has 
come by fortuitous evolution, and is simply the 
result of the inherent power of protoplasm. It is 
a curious chain of reasoning that will at once ac- 
knowledge the mark of mind in a chipped flint 
arrowhead picked up in a river drift, and at the 
same time deny it in the man whose work it is. 
Not without reason has a recent well-known writer 
said, “God is still generally acknowledged in 
England, the principal exceptions being street-arabs 
and advanced thinkers.”—a, T. 


Protoplasm 
and Life. 


It has occurred to me lately that the 
descriptions of things we love have a 
peculiar fascination for us in fiction ; 
and this quite apart from the literary merit of the 
works in which they occur. If we are fond of the 
fireside and the comforts of home, a book in which 
those joys are put prominently forward leaves 
pleasant impressions with us. If we love outdoor 
life, the brisk stir of frosty air, and the radiance 
of sunshine, fiction which portrays such pleasures 
has—other things being equal—the best chance of 
interesting us and making a lasting impression 
upon our imaginations. ‘Take “ Barnaby Rudge” 
for instance. Hundreds of readers remember with 
delight the homely luxury and creature comforts of 
the Maypole Inn, its roomy settle, its glowing fire, 
the great kettle, the hams and flitches and lemons 
suspended from the ceiling. The picture is 2 


A Hint to 
Novelists. 
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homely, comfortable picture. It appeals to the 
tastes of a large number of people, and recommends 
the book to them. 

From this it seems to me to follow that that 
author is wise who chooses to depict pleasant 
things rather than unpleasant things, and good 
things rather than bad ones; the world on the 
whole, whatever people may say, being inclined to 
prefer the former to the latter. It is good for us 
to read in “Esmond” the story of Beatrix ; but 
when we take up the book for pleasure and turn to 
our favourite passages, we prefer to read of the 
chivalry and self-sacrifice of the hero, or the patient 
affection of Lady Castlewood. For one lover of 
“ Cranford” who remembers. Miss Pole’s weakness 
in the matter of Mrs. Jamieson’s party, a hundred 
rejoice in her generosity to Miss Matty.—w. 


Here is a science the study of which 
conduces not a little to success in life. 
Phrenology is a fiction not even founded on fact, 
for the bumps so elaborately labelled on the little 
plaster heads do not represent elevations of the 
cerebrum, but either an extra thickening of the 
skull or some empty air-cell. A man’s character 
cannot therefore be told any more by his bumps 
than by the lines in his hand or the marks on his 
pupil. But in the face is indelibly impressed with 
increasing clearness as the years go by the character 
of the man. The face is the visible part of the 
man’s mind, and the most expressive lines are 
round the mouth and base of the nose. The eye 
itself contains but little expression, though in com- 
bination with other features it is all-powerful. It 
is said that a man can tell a lie with his eyes, but 
the lines round his mouth often betray him, hence 
the moustache. The power, easily attained by 
practice, of reading characters in faces is of no 
small value in life.—a. T. 


Physiognomy. 


There are no such things in Nature, 
and that is probably why the long 
straight frock-coat is so peculiarly ugly and in- 
artistic. Straight lines can never be either artistic 
or picturesque—perhaps the two terms are synony- 
mous. Nature is all curves and undulations ; she 
tolerates no straight lines and no sharp angles. 
We have improved a great deal in this respect of late 
years. Our houses have developed from rigid lines 
into bays and gables, and have in some cases even 
got so far as arched doorways ; our doorways and our 
picture frames are an eyesore to any one accustomed 
to be much out of doors amidst the graceful tendrils 
that Nature twines around her pictures. In the 
days of our grandfathers straight lines reigned 
triumphant ; all the household furniture was rigidly 
angular, and the chairs set in a straight row against 
the wall, never a chair out of its place. In modern 
days, in the most artistic rooms, the chairs have no 
places, they stand where they please in artistic and 
picturesque disorder ; every one’s ambition is to 
have his furniture cornerwise, crookedwise, any- 
wise except straight, which was the ambition of our 


Straight Lines. 


forebears. Ladies lead the van in this crusade 
against straight lines. It came in with the Greek 
dress and the fringe. Our grandmothers wore their 
hair in straight lines—long smooth bands carried 
over their ears ; but with the fashion of curling and 
waving the hair in artistic tendrils about the face 
and neck, came the rage for furniture with crooked 
backs and legs and drooping draperies. By-and- 
by men will be infected with the desire to be 
graceful as nature is graceful, and the tall hat and 
the long coat will be seen no more.—E. H. 


I have been contemplating a very 
strange instance of the hold which the 
violin and its study have taken upon the public mind. 
A young lady well known to me began to learn the 
instrument some three years ago. She was warned 
at the time by her teacher that at her age it was 
unlikely, if not impossible, that she would ever 
excel. She persisted however in beginning, bought 
a violin, and engaged an instructor. Her friends 
believed that the whim would presently pass away, 
and the instrument be discarded, the more as she 
was not famous for perseverance, and had never 
before evinced any musical taste or talent. The 
result, however, belied all their predictions. ‘The 
lady became day by day more devoted to her 
fiddle. She sacrificed to it an ever increasing share 
of her time, so that at present she finds space for 
little else, seldom appears in society, is frequently 
absent at meals, and has become almost a recluse. 
Having done nothing in any other way to prove 
the possession of musical perseverance, in this she 
shows herself tireless, invincible—proof alike against 
the remonstrances of her friends and the difficulties 
of her art, nay, proof even against the conviction, 
which must surely have been borne in upon her 
mind by this time, that she neither is nor ever will 
be even a fair performer. She seems to present a 
strange example of an enthralling pursuit discovered 
uselessly and too late.—w. 


Enthralled. 


None can have thought much with. 
out noticing how soon we reach the 
limit of our knowledge of each other; the true 
history of no human being is decipherable to his 
neighbour ; even love, which is intuition, cannot 
penetrate the strange reserve in which we each 
walk wrapped. Is there not here an argument for 
greater calmness, less haste, less certainty in con- 
demning one another? I who scarce understand 
the mystery of my own being, unless at rare 
moments when I am face to face with God—by 
what sanction do I usurp the office of lawgiver 
and of judge ?—xk. 


Judge not. 


Plant the young tree snug and 
sheltered, fence it round, shield it on 
all sides. When it is grown, cut away protection, 
clear it to the open, give room for expansion. 

Breathing space! Beware of lop - sided 
growth.—E. E. 0. 


Growth. 
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It is not when one has recently com- 
mitted an injury that he should preach 
the doctrine of forgiveness of injuries. 
Nor does he show his submission to sound dis- 
cipline, nor his practical wisdom, by complaints 
that his punishment is disproportioned to his 
offence. Doubtless, every punishment seems so in 
the eyes of the offender. But the offender cannot 
also be the judge! His own action has decided 
which position he fills, and to adopt a demeanour 
adapted to it is at once his right course and his 
best policy. “Contempt of Court ” is apt to bring 
increase of a sentence rather than remission.—m. 


Contempt of 
Court. 


The world seems divided between 
those who take appearances for realities 
and those who takerealities for appearances.—F. E. 0. 


Realities. 


Is it often noticed how much our 
“ goodness” or “ badness ”—that is, 
the outward seeming of our behaviour—may be the 
result of forces outside ourselves? For instance, 
some approaching change which vitally concerns 
our own lives, say a husband’s sudden determi- 
nation to break up the home and go abroad, or the 
approaching marriage and departure of a child or 
a valued servant, may be communicated to us 
in a fashion which shall almost ensure a nervous 
explosion, and leave on the spirit a wound which 
shall never heal sufficiently not to rankle in any 
unfavourable atmospheres. Or it may be imparted 
to us in a way which can even make us receive 
it as good news, or at least ensure our calmness 
and self-control until we have had time to accept 
the inevitable fact of change. Many events which 
are not calamities hate yet in them a great power 
of “shock,” simply by their reversal of accustomed 
modes of living or thinking. If such “shock” 
—and still more when the “shock ” involves a real 
“blow ”—is communicated to us by the tender 
voice of one who feels with us, who is implicated 
in the matter from our own side, and who shares 
the thrill which it gives to our whole being, we are 
likely to receive and bear it in a far different 
fashion than if it is blurted out by a stranger, in- 
sinuated by an enemy, or imparted by one to whom 
it means the exact opposite from what it means to 
us. Almost every one would start and cry out if a 
wall fell suddenly in his sight. But if he were 
watching for the catastrophe he would witness it 
with equanimity. Even as strength of nerve is 
not equally tested in both cases, so we require 
to know a great deal more than the mere “hap- 
_pening” before we are entitled to judge of the 
“temper” or “ self-control” with which it is “taken.” 
An undue share of criticism is apt to fall on those 
who cry out because change is stabbed into 
them like a knife, or disappointment thrown on 
them like a sudden cold bath! It is not for 
nothing that the injunction, “ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” is so closely followed by the declaration, 
for “every man shall bear his own burden.” There 
is not a burden which others cannot lighten or in- 


Shocks, 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 









crease. And much of the discomfort or pressure 
of any burden depends on the way in which it is 
first bound upon its bearer. ‘ How many faults do 
we not cause to be committed !” is the suggestive 
ejaculation of an old devotional book.—m. 


I heard a scheme broached the other 
day which seemed to me both feasible 
and full of promise. This country contains, as 
many of us know to our cost, a very large number 
of people who suffer from diseases of the lungs, 
or whose chests, to use the common phrase, are 
delicate. Of these a considerable and ever in- 
creasing proportion go abroad for the winter. At 
one time doctors sent them to the south of France. 
Then Madeira became the fashion for some, Davos 
Platz for others ; after that Algiers—a doctor here 
and there having a fancy of his own for Malaga or 
Seville, the Canary Islands or Florida. And more 
recently the faculty have discovered the merits 
of Egypt, Colorado, and South Africa. Now the 
majority of physicians, in advising their patients 
to go here or there, rely naturally and necessarily 
on the reports of others, often of practitioners living 
in the place they recommend. Such reports, one 
may hint, are not always quite accurate, or suf- 
ficiently explicit. Egypt, for example, is a pre- 
scription frequently ordered; but Egypt enjoys 
two or three climates differing greatly from one 
another, and while Luxor may be good for one 
patient, Cairo may suit another. 

Under these circumstances (my friend asked the 
other day), would it not be possible for the College 
of Physicians, or the Medical Council, or the 
“ Medical Journal,” or some other high authority— 
I speak ignorantly—to send out a skilled and dis- 
interested commission to ascertain the actual and 
comparative merits of these health resorts, and the 
fitness of each for the different varieties and stages 
of disease? The information they obtained could, 
one would think, be reduced to a small compass 
and placed at the disposal of every medical man. 
Why not, in fine, stamp Colorado, or Luxor, or such 
other places as prove to be generally remedial, 
with the letters B. P. ?—w. 


Health resorts. 


A good resolution is like a rare book : the longer 
you keep it the better worth keeping it is. 


Science long ago kicked Mesmer and 

Of Hyp- —mesmerism into the limbo of charla- 
notism. ~~ tanry. But the ghost of Mesmer has 
revisited the glimpses of the moon, and what 
science in general scorned as mesmerism, medical 
science in particular has begun to coquet with as 
hypnotism. There was something in mesmerism ; 
there is much, we are told, in hypnotism. We are 
bidden to forget the cheap “ Professor” on the 
platform and his victims in corduroy, and to 
consider the possibilities of the new “treatment 
by suggestion,” as beginning to be adopted here 
and there by the leaders of the medical profession. 
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One of them, an indubitable m.p. (I have seen 
him walking in Piccadilly), has written great things 
about it in a monthly review that costs half-a- 
crown. We are assured that, in the hands of an 
experienced physician, hypnotism is devoid of 
danger, and a more powerful and much more 
kindly anzesthetic than chloroform. ‘The subject 
is immature (in England ; they know all about it 
in France), but there may be curious developments 
in store for us. Granted the existence of the 
hypnotic power, whatever its nature may be, it is 
obviously desirable that the doctors should have 
to do with’it, and not the peripatetic professor. 
Meanwhile, the lay mind is rather stirred about it, 
and anticipates surprising things. The operator 
“suggests” this or that to you (it appears not to 
be necessary that you should be deeply tranced 
during the process), and forthwith you accept and 
act upon the suggestion. You have the toothache. 
Your doctor hypnotises you, and assures you that 
the pain has ceased. You wake without a twinge. 
You are condemned to five years’ penal servitude 
for some misdirected stroke of genius. You 
summon your doctor by wire, and he waits on you 
in the little room below the dock in the Old Bailey. 
The situation explained, he hypnotises you. “ My 
dear Jones,” he says, “you are about to realise 
your dearest ambition. All your life you have 
longed for a taste of prison. There is no place 
like it. Portland is ##e model dwelling in the 
kingdom. You will live there in the healthiest 


simplicity ; plain food and abundant exercise ; the 


ideal existence for a man of your tastes. Go to 
Portland, and be happy.” ‘Then he will wake you, 
and your sole anxiety will be lest the van shall 
have left without you.—H. 


Above all things, a critic must have 
the power of sympathy. It is perfectly 
impossible to judge of a man’s work unless his 
standpoint can also temporarily be assumed. It 
is not a question of “ Do /think this right —correct 
—natural ?”—but “ Has this in it any one of the 
thousand-fold diverse elements of truth?” The 
critic must be impersonal, and of a temper in 
touch with universal thought. Apart from this 
qualification he may be a carper—but not a 
critic. —E. EF. O. 


Critics. 


The cheap doubt of the day calls for 
cheap remedies. Popular scepticism, 
picked up second-hand from magazine articles or 
reviews, professes to demand a satisfaction to be 
acquired as readily. But questions which concern 
the very foundations of our being—our essence, 


Cheap Doubts. 


THOUGHTS. 


our destiny, our whence, why, and whither—cannot 
be disposed of in half an hour’s light reading. 
Nor can they be swallowed in the disguise of a 
novel, as powerful medicine is given to children 
concealed in jam. Serious matters deserve serious 
treatment. If adequate thought cannot be be- 
stowed upon them, they are best left undisturbed. 
Or, in such case, an appeal to “authority” must 
be allowed as sufficient satisfaction for those too 
ignorant, too lazy, or too occupied to examine 
sources for themselves.—F. E. 0. 


That we must Lhe myth of genius has been finally 
exploded. All the old definitions are 

Genius. morally and physiologically beside 
the mark. Charles Lamb found it “impossible 
for the mind to conceive of a mad Shakespeare ;” 
Goethe was equally convinced that there was 
nothing less like genius than insanity; but a 
modern student has driven us back upon the 
dictum of Aristotle that “no excellent soul is ex- 
empt from a mixture of madness,” which is Seneca’s 
“no great genius without a tile loose,” and Dry- 
den’s “ great wits are sure to madness near allied.” 
Coleridge says somewhere that something “ doth 
work like madness in the brain,” and a new 
critic has arisen to tell us that in this way genius 
works. Solomon predicted a day in which man 
should “cast his idols ... to the moles and bats,” 
and Mr. F. J. Nisbet has knocked over the idol of 
genius and smashed it all to pieces. He has done 
this in an uncompromising treatise called “The 
Insanity of Genius,” a fascinating work, in a dreadful 
way ; a sort of literary hospital in which he has 
collected all the great of the earth, from Shakespeare 
to Dickens, trom Tycho Brahe to Bunyan, from 
Dante to Darwin, from Molitre to De Musset, 
for the purpose of showing us that genius is a mere 
disorder of the nerves, and a most unenviable pos- 
session. If you suspect yourself of genius you 
will, after Mr. Nisbet has conducted you through all 
the sorrowful wards of his hospital, do your best to 
smother it. For genius has gout, or fits, or the 
blues ; it sees ghosts, it is deformed, it is irrespon- 
sible and has no morals, it is addicted to drink or 
opium, it takes snuff or is afflicted with congenital 
idiocy, it has asthma, epilepsy, rheumatism, and 
tendencies to suicide ; there is “a fatalism in the 
lives of great men ;” and, to sum up, the creative 
gift which produces a “Hamlet,” or builds a 
Parthenon, or composes an “ Elijah,” or paints a 
Raphael Madonna, or gives being toa Don Quixote, 
an Uncle Toby, a Colonel Newcome, a Micawber, or 
a Pere Goriot, is merely the result of “a want of 
balance in the cerebro-spinal system.” Shake- 
speare’s opinion on his cerebro-spinal system would 
have been interesting.—Hn. 
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PLEASANT feature of Mr. Whymper’s book 
is the cheery, genial way in which the 
difficulties of the expedition are passed over, 

as compared with the cool, detailed summary of the 
work done. We lose something, perhaps, of what 
may be called the human side of the story, but we 
gain far more in the knowledge that the snowy 
peaks were for the first time ascended, and that 
their ascent was made and recorded in such a way 
as to enable the climbers who come after to profit 
by the experience. We are told what was done, 
and how it was done; and we are not wearied 
with more or less imaginary reminiscences of the 
explorer’s feelings when he was planning and 
succeeding, or failing ; and we have no disputes 
with the staff, or other consequences of bad manage- 
ment, to brighten or darken the sufficiently varied 
tenour of the tale. 

Moving out of Quito on March 21, the expedition 
was soon climbing the slopes of Pichincha, and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon camped in sleet and 
drizzle, unable to see a hundred yards in any direc- 
tion, at a height of just over 14,000 feet above the 
sea. From this camp a move was made to another 
at 14,992 feet, and from this the summit of 15,918 
feet was won: a Cadcitium with thick woolly leaves 
and a white pendent downy flower being found 
growing within fifty feet of the top. Pichincha 
proved a splendid hunting ground. 

“The first competent naturalist,” says our author, 
‘who devotes his whole time to this mountain will 
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IN A COURTVARD AT CAYAMBE, 
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reap a splendid harvest. After he has satiated 
himself with beetles and butterflies, he will be able 
to feast his eyes upon the ruby and emerald breasts, 
and cyanine tails, of the numerous humming birds 
abounding upon it and in its neighbourhood, 
which include some of the most remarkable and 
beautiful forms that are known. The tiny So/dado 


II. 


(Mulsant’s Wood Star), barely three inches long, 
and the not much larger Prelado (A/jrtis fannya, 
Less.) affect the plain of Tumbaco ; Prerophanes 
Temmincki, Boiss. (the largest Ecuadorian species, 
measuring nearly nine inches across its wings), 
is said to be limited to the foot of Corazon: 
Petasophora anais, Less., locally called the Royal 
Humming-Bird, is common in the basins of 
Quito and Chillo ; and the long-tailed Cynanthus 
and Lesbias are diffused on the western side of the 
mountain generally. Not fewer than eight others, 
including the extraordinary Sword Bill (Docimastes 
ensiferus, Boiss.) and three Puff Legs, are common 
on the mountain itself.” 

The next attack was on Cayambe, the loftiest 
mountain that lies exactly on the Equator. Cross- 
ing the plain of Tumbaco close to where La 
Condamine and his associates measured their 
“base line of the Academicians,” in 1736, and 
catching a glimpse of the little pyramid of 
Carabourou which marks the end of that famous 
geodetical constant, they reached the great 
Quebrada of Guallabamba, a profound earthquake 
fissure, the grandeur of which is unequalled in 
Equatorial America. After a stay at the village 
a move was made next day to the village of 
Cayambe, where the Jefo-politico was on the Plaza, 
engaged, it was reported, in an affair of importance 
which in this country would cause no little stir. 

“He was surrounded by a large part of the male 
population, crowding together, jostling and pushing 

each other to get a good view of the 
business which was being transacted. 
It was the concluding round of a 
cock-fight for the championship of 
Cayambe, and when it was over the 
Jefo-politico had leisure to attend to 
me. He promised that a guide 
should be provided ; but, say what 
I would, the conversation invariably 
= bore round to cockfighting, which in 
~ this region is considered the most 
rational and delightful of all sports. 
He expressed incredulity when told 
that in England it was only enjoyed 
by the lower orders, though he would 
readily have believed that the Lord 
" Chancellor comes down every morn- 
ing to the Law Courts with a fighting- 

cock under each arm.” 
* «You surprise me !’ said the Jefo- 
politico, ‘for all the best cocks come 
from England.’ Three weeks later I passed two 
nights at this village, and found that to each pillar 
in the courtyard of my host’s house a fighting cock 
was tied. Hischampions passed their spare moments 
in attempts to carry on a desultory warfare : and 
when night came, chased sleep away by screams of 
defiance. I growled to the schoolmaster that they 
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disturbed the sacredness of midnight. ‘Oh,’ said 
he, ‘they always crow at the even hours ;’ and it 
was the fact that they raised their voices at twelve, 
two, and four, and let one, three, and five slip by 
unnoticed !” 

The Jefo-politico offered himself as guide—and 
a prominent peak of Cayambe, Pointe Jarrin, was 
named after him, he being the owner of the moun- 
tain—but the first attempt under 


Advancing through the wretched country crossed 
by Pizarro in 1540, when the river Amazon was 
discovered by Orellana, the expedition at last 
reached the mysterious Sara-Urcu, ascending it on 
April 17, planting reeds as guide-poles in the mist, 
rising steadily across the crevasses, and when about 
15,000 feet high emerging from cloud to find them- 
selves in front of its pointed snow-peak. 








his leadership led to the head of 
the expedition performing a day 
and night’s circular tour alone || cayambe _-~. 

with a dog, in a snowstorm which |} villageqg7~ “S 


: ‘ — 
came somewhat as a surprise. Smetie 
P \oesprent 
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Another attempt was more suc- 
cessful, and the true summit of 
Cayambe was found to be a ridge 
running north and south, entirely 
covered by glacier, its height, 
19,186 feet, making it the fourth 
in rank of the Great Andes of 
the Equator. 

It was upon Cayambe that the 
fastest ascending rate of the ex- 
pedition was attained. Camp 
was left at 4.40 in the morning, 
and the summit reached at 10.12, 
the only halt being one of ten 
or twelve minutes at the top of 
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Pointe Jarrin to put on the rope 
and gaiters. In 320 minutes of 
actual going there was reached a height of 4,424 feet, 
being 13°85 feet per minute, or 831 feet per hour. 
Mr. Whymper observes that it was no part of his 
aim to make or break records, but that whether this 
be considered fast or slow he noticed that both 
the Carrels began to give indications of fatigue at 
18,000 feet. ‘ Jean-Antoine was a man who always 
wished to be in front, and if he yielded up the lead 
voluntarily it was a sure sign that he was tired. 
In ascending the last 1,200 feet, although the axes 
were little used and we seldom sank more than a 
foot in the snow, the men changed places, and 
took the lead alternately, perhaps a dozen times. 
Louis had no desire to retain it—indeed, I think it 
may be said that neither of them could have held 
it for any length of time. Although these changes 
scarcely occupied a minute apiece, I found the little 
stoppages very convenient. Instead of hindering 
they probably assisted progress ; and it should be 
added to the credit of the cousins, that this ascent was 
made without a fault. There was no retracing of steps 
and doing work twice over. Due to this, our ascend- 
ing rate on that day was better than the average.” 
Coming down from Cayambe for 3,000 feet by a 
buttress or ridge running out to the south-south- 
west and turning to the east, the climbers camped 
on April 6 at La Dormida de Mayorazzo, a shep- 
herd’s shelter situated in a wood surrounded by 
fallen and decayed trunks, laden with mosses 
growing luxuriantly, thickly caked and interlaced 
upon the rotten bark, the little birds hopping fear- 
lessly around, and clouds of moths sailing into the 
tent at night attracted by the lights. Two or three 
miles further to the east is the watershed between 
the oceans ; the whole of the eastern drainage of 
Cayambe going into the Atlantic 


MAP OF CAVAMBE AND SARA-URCU. 


“With out-turned toes we went cautiously along 
the crisp aréfe, sharp as a roof-top, and at 1.30 p.m. 
stood on the true summit of Sara-Urcu ; a shattered 
ridge of gneiss—wonder of wonders, blue sky above 
—strewn with fragments of quartz and mica-schist 
similar to that at Corredor Machai, without a trace 
of vegetation. The usual atmospheric conditions 
prevailed. Cayambe and all the rest were shut out 
by unfathomable, impenetrable mists, limiting the 
view to a few hundred yards around the summit, 
which was surrounded by glaciers on all sides. 
Temperature rose and fell as puffs of steamy air 
came from the great cauldron on the east. The 
barometer stood at 17°230 inches, and thus it was 
clear that Sara-Urcu was zof the fifth in rank of 
the Andes of the Equator, and indeed was less in 
height than several of the minor peaks which had 
been already ascended.” 

Villavicencio says that the mountain is 6,210 
varas in height, and places it on his map south of 
Quito and south-south-west of Mount Cayambe, 
and quotes from Velasco that it is a voleano which 
formerly emitted fire and had recently ejected 
ashes, producing consternation in the capital thirty- 
five miles away. “I found,” says Mr. Whymper, 
“that Sara-Urcu is only 15,502 feet high, and is 
placed south-east by south of Cayambe (mountain) ; 
that it is not a volcano, and cannot have emitted 
fire and ejected ashes ; and that it lies considerably 
to the zorth of east of Quito, at the distance of about 
forty-five English miles. Instead of being the fifth 
in altitude of the Great Andes of the Equator, it 
proved to be the lowest of all the snow-peaks, and 
considerably inferior in elevation to several which 
scarcely reach the snow-line.” 

The next of these Andesian giants to be assailed 
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was Cotocachi. At something over 14,000 feet up its 
slope the camp was being pitched, when suddenly 
the clear sky became overclouded and the moun- 
tain was lost in mist. ‘“ After the usual succession 
of rain, hail, and sleet, a furious fall of snow took 
place, which rendered the air so thick that, although 


LA DORMIDA DE MAYORAZZO. 


only a few yards apart, we could not see each other. 
The whole of the natives dropped their loads and 
fled, while Verity and the Carrels stuck to their work 
and laboured to place the tent amid driving showers 
of snow, circling in a veritable fourmente. The 
gusts filled the tent and defied their 
efforts to instal it. The wind tossed 
us about like playthings—neither the 
long arms of Louis nor the strong 
ones of Verity and *Jean-Antoine 
availed anything. The whirling snow 
mocked our efforts, and for the only 
occasion on this journey we found 
it impossible to erect our habitation 
properly.” An unpleasant experience 
which became worse as it lasted. 
For when the tent was at last pitched 
with a pole gone wrong, one or 
another had for the next fourteen 
hours to hold up the faulty corner 
to save the structure from collapsing. 

Next morning, that of April 24, 
the ascent was made from this miser 
able camp to the summit, a pointed 
peak of lava broken up by frost and 
extremely steep. From this gaunt 
peak at 16,301 feet, the descent was 
made to the village of the same 
name as the mountain, and the road 
taken to Carranqui, where it was hoped that a few 
antiquities might be collected, for it was thither 
Mr. Whymper had been directed when inquiring for 
such things. “Try Imbabura. Go to Ibarra, and 
to Carranqui, the birthplace of Atahualpa.” 

It was difficult to make the natives understand 
what sort of obiects were required. “If one talked 
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of the Incas the natives inquired with surprise 

‘Who were they?’ and they seemed equally un- 

acquainted with the works of their (probably) much 

more remote ancestors. So we fell back upon asking 

for old things, and then came shabby umbrella tops, 

battered scissors, and broken pottery—objects 
which were rejected because 
they were not nearly old 
enough. At length we seemed 
to have struck oil. One night, 
when at supper, the door was 
stealthily opened ; and a rough 
head peeped round, peering 
out of a dilapidated poncho 
that concealed a bulky object. 
‘You have something to 
show?’ ‘Yes, Sefior.’ ‘Is it 
old?’ ‘That it is’; and toss- 
ing aside his ragged garment 
he displayed his treasure, say- 
ing triumphantly, ‘ Ais is ver) 
old, Senor !’” 

At Carranqui the people 
were more intelligent, and 
many things were found, 
among others several of the 
curious stars in stone which 
are found everywhere between 
Ibarra and Riobamba. “The 
majority have six rays (and 
none have more), proceeding 

symmetrically from the centre, and the whole 
are fashioned alike upon each side. A certain 
number have only five rays, and occasional ex- 
amples are irregular in shape (see the top figure, 
on the right). All are pierced by a hole, which 


FOUNTAIN AT CARRANQUI (THE BIRTHPLACE OF ATAHUALPA), 


has been drilled from the two sides, and the size ol | 


this varies considerably. In dimensions they range 
from three to five inches in diameter, and from 
three-quarters of an inch to two inches in thick- 
ness. Their weight is from five to twenty ounces. 
The larger part are made from basaltic rock and 
gabbro. Objects of this class were also cast 
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metal, but these are now rarely met with in 
Ecuador.” 

These stars in stone are found on the breasts of 
the corpses in Peruvian graves, and in Mr. Whym- 
per’s opinion seem to be symbols of the sun, 


“THIS IS VERY OLD! 


rather than clubs or battle-axes. Besides these 
curious things a large number of more ordinary 
stone implements and decorations were found, 
many typical forms of which are figured in the 
book, most of them being in basalt, though some 
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in thé embers or stuck in the ground by their 
makers and owners, who knew not what it was to 
have a table to sit at. Some of these pots were 
very curious, having two and three chambers com- 
municating with each other. Some of them, like 
the jar we are enabled to give, were remarkably 
well modelled. 

The array of ancient “ fictilities” was unhappily 
diminished by an accident to one of the mules. 
The poor beast tumbled head over heels down the 
mountain side for a hundred feet, and then shot 
over a cliff about eighty feet high, pulling up in a 
muddy pool below. Beyond knocking the breath 
out of its body, and losing the tip of one of its ears, 
ittooknoharm. “ But the packing-cases had burst, 
the family soup-tureens, the double and treble pots, 
and other precious relics of a past civilisation, 
bounding down the declivity, had been hopelessly 
smashed into thousands of fragments, and we 
abandoned the wreck of our fragile treasures on 
the dreary paramo.” 

But fortunately the collections made on the 
journey were not exclusively archeological. In 
fact, a conspicuous merit of the book is its fulnes 
of observation. The author is on the alert for 
material in every branch of knowledge, and treats 
nothing with the disdain or” indefiniteness that 
comes of ignorance. 

The biological harvest was rich and varied, and 
cculd not be otherwise than valuable as coming 


STARS IN STONE, 


were in jet, jasper, malachite, saussurite, serpentine, 
porphyry, or granite. 

Besides the stone implements much curious 
pottery was found, including many specimens with 
rounded or pointed bottoms, to be used probably 


from virgin ground. The lower regions of the 
Andes are well worked by professional c »llectors, 
but it is not often that their efforts extend above 
half-way to the snow-line, and hence the high level 
fauna and flora contained many species ‘new to 
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science. Though not a tenth of the number of 
species that could be collected by a person devoting 
his whole time to them were secured, owing to the 
exigencies of travel, of insects alone over a thou- 
sand species were brought to England ; but many 
of these remain undescribed, and several important 


A MASTERPIECE OF INDIAN POTTBRY. 


families and whole orders are still unnamed, owing 
to the want of leisure among the few specialists 
competent to deal with:them. Of the insects de- 
scribed, 16 per cent. of those collected up to 
8,000 feet were not known before ; and of the 160 
species obtained from over 8,000 feet, as many as 60 
per cent. were new ; while of the 9 species found 
above 15,000 feet all were new. 

A large number of beetles were obtained, and it 
would seem at first glance as though the Coleoptera 
greatly preponderate over the other insect orders 
in these mountains. At extreme heights they are 
perhaps as numerous as all the other insects put 
together, but there are a few Diptera ranging almost 
as high as the highest of the beetles ; and no less 
than 75 species of spiders were obtained from over 
9,500 feet. Between ten and eleven thousand feet, 
spiders are more numerous in Ecuador than any- 
thing else, and literally swarm. 

The beetles were obtained at the greatest heights 
by digging, tearing up roots, and turning over 
stones, and in no case were they found on the sur- 
face. ‘The most widely diffused of them was the 
previously undescribed Astylus bis-sexguttatus, col- 
lected at various heights between 9,000 and 13,500 
feet, and found almost everywhere within that range 
in hundreds on single bushes. The butterflies were 
plentiful below 8,000 feet, but comparatively rare 
above that limit, the most abundant species being 
Colias dimera. ‘The highest flying butterfly ob- 


tained was another Colias, C. a/ticola, which differs 
from C. dimera in having both wings of the same 
tint, instead of having the primaries orange and the 
secondaries pale yellow. This species was found 
above the mean snow-line. Another abundant 
butterfly, Pieris xanthodice, is remarkable as having 
a range of 6,000 feet, from 9,000 up to 15,000. The 
highest insect found was an mesa, obtained at 
16,500 feet on Illiniza, about a thousand feet above 
the snow-line. 

Of the five species of Crustacea brought home 
none were unknown, but all were new to the coun- 
try; one of them was an Amphipod, Hyaletta 
inermis, found far higher than ever amphipod was 
found before. Of Reptilia three lizards were 
found, one of them Ziocephalus, with a range of 
from 8,000 to 12,000 feet, but no snakes were ever 
heard of in the higher and highest parts. Of the 
four species of frogs the only dweller in high places 
was Hylodes whympert. 

One of not the least valuable outcomes of the ex- 
pedition in another branch of science was the long 
investigation into the embarrassing variations be- 
tween the aneroid and mercurial barometers, which 
has an appendix all to itself, published in a separate 
pamphlet under the title of “How to use the 
Aneroid Barometer.” It has long been known that 
the aneroid is not a trustworthy instrument for the 
indications of the heights obtained during long 
ascents, and that most altitudes fixed by aneroid 
are toc high, no matter how carefully the instrument 
may have been tested and verified. The observa- 
tions on the journey confirmed this. Each aneroid 
indicated lower pressures than the mercurials, and 
hence the deduced altitudes were much too great ; 
but it was also found that when the aneroids had 
acquired minus errors of from one to two inches, 
they might on differences of level of several thou- 
sand feet indicate nearly the same differences of 
level as Carrel’s “ babies.” Ascending observations, 
too, never agreed with descending ones ; and the 
latter always indicated less difference of pressure 
and less difference of level than the former if they 
were made only a short time after them, although 
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the means of the ascending and descending obser- 
vations closely accorded with the means ovtained 
from the mercurials ; and it was further found that 
the fact of the aneroid resuming its standard rate 
of error on return to sea-level was no proof what- 
ever of its correct working during the ascent and 
descent. 

These were the puzzles Mr. Whymper set him- 
self to solve in the workshop on his return, and for 
a lengthened period he conducted a series of 
experiments on some seventy instruments, A 
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receiver Over thirty inches high was constructed in 
order to have twenty or more aneroids under 
examination at one time ; and on one occasion 
this receiver, made of plate glass more than a 
quarter of an inch thick, was being kept experi- 
mentally at a pressure of 16 inches, when it was 
crushed in with a report like that of a rifle and re- 
bounded in a multitude of fragments over the room. 

The experiments showed that all the present 
aneroids undoubtedly lose upon the mercurial 
barometer when submitted to diminished pressure ; 
that when the diminished pressure is steadily 
maintained the loss continues to augment during 
several weeks ; that the most important part of 
the loss occurs during the first week, and most 
of that during the first day; that the rate and 
amount of this loss are different in different instru- 
ments, although they depend upon the duration of 
time during which they may be under diminished 
pressure. As far as the recovery is concerned, it 
appeared that all aneroids recover a portion of 
the loss, and some gain more than they lose ; that 
minus index errors are sometimes lessened, plus 
index errors occasionally increased, and minus 
index errors now and then converted into plus 
ones ; that the recovery is gradual, and commonly 
extends over a greater length of time than the loss 
did ; and that, as in the case of the loss, the change 
is greatest during the first week, during the frst 
day, and during the first hour. It was found that 
the present one-hour test for verification was of 
little value; that often an aneroid will not accu- 
rately follow the natural diurnal or hourly variations 
in pressure, and that its index may actually 
indicate diminishing pressure when the pressure 
is really increasing. It was also found that 
the index errors were seldom or never constant, 
that they generally passed along the scale, and that 
it was necessary to redetermine them from time to 
time. It was clearly shown that mere aneroid 
altitudes are not trustworthy, as they are in the 
majority of cases excessive ; but on the other hand, 
curiously enough, certain conditions might prevail 
in which ascending observations would show less 
altitude than the truth. In short, the reputation of 
the aneroid as an instrument of precision was not 
improved, although much was discovered in en- 
couragement of its more scientific use. One fact 
known for some time to our instrument makers 
was fully confirmed—that is, that the older and more 
experienced the instrument the more trustworthy 
is its work ; and that, while it should be treated 


as carefully as a watch, it should not be of watch _ 


size. 

On returning to Quito after the visit to Carranqui 
Mr. Whymper made an excursion to the pyramids, 
which mark, or rather used to mark, the ends of 
the long base line measured by La Condamine 
and his associates in the attempt of the French 
Academy of Sciences to set at rest the dispute as 
to the figure of the earth. Two arcs were, it will 
be remembered, measured at a great distance 
apart, one in the Gulf of Bothnia, one in 
Equatorial America. La Condamine began his 
work on the plain to the north-east of Quito by 


measuring a very long base-line, and from it carry- 
ing a chain of triangles over more than three 
degrees of latitude ; and so carefully was this done 
that when at the close of the work the base of veri- 
fication was measured near Cuenca, its length by ad- 
measurement differed from its calculated length by 
less than two feet. The toise that he took out with 
him was a bar of iron famous in the history of 
science as the “ toise of Peru ;” the measurement 
of the arc, now known, however, to have been only 
an approximation, was the basis of the metre and 
of the metrical system, and consequently, as Guyot 
says, “the legal metre is a legalised part of the 
toise of Peru, and this last remains the primitive 
standard.” 

When La Condamine had measured his line he 
naturally wished to mark it permanently, and at 
each end he built a pyramid. For the northern one 
there was no solid foundation, and he had to drive 
in piles, the wood being brought from a distance ; 
he had to make his own bricks for both ; for the 
water for his mortar he had to dig a channel two 
leagues long ; the stones for his inscriptions he had 
to quarry in a ravine hundreds of feet deep, and he 
had even to make the ropes to haul them up with ; 
in short, his pyramid building was a long, laborious 
task, of which he was justly proud. What would 
have been his feelings had he known that one of 
his pyramids was to be moved a few hundred feet 
by an ignorant president of Ecuador, “in order that 
it might be better seen!” and that one of the 
inscription stones on which he spent such pains 
was to be found in a distant farmyard with a cock, 
not of French, but of Ecuadorian, or perhaps 
British, nationality, crowing on the top of it, as de- 
picted in Mr. Whymper’s book ! 

Quito was finally left and the return home begun 
on June 7. On the way an ascent was made of 
Carihuairazo, which forms the northern end of the 
Chimborazo massif. Historians say that it was 
formerly loftier than Chimborazo, and that a portion 
of its apex fell during an earthquake in the seven- 
teenth century ; but no such heaps of ruins as such 
a fall would occasion were found on its summit. 
On July 1 a move was made from this mountain to 


‘the fourth camp on Chimborazo ; next day a move 


upwards was made to a fifth camp at 15,811 feet, 
and from there the second ascent of the great 
mountain began. 

No happier time could have been chosen. 
The approach to the summit coincided with the 
eruption of Cotopaxi, and such a sight was never 
before seen from such a vantage ground. Mr. 
Whymper had his chance, and he was equal to it ; 
he saw the column of inky blackness rise in less 
than a minute 20,000 feet above the rim of the 
crater sixty miles away, and he stood amid the 
drifted cloud which made the snowy summit around 
him like a ploughed field, and by its dusty incrus- 
tation on the barometer, registered without a doubt 
the height of Chimborazo ; but we have already 
drawn so freely in our quotations that we may be 
pardoned for leaving the wonderful story for our 
readers to read for themselves in his truly excellent 
book. 





ALMERIA’S 


RICKETY fly, with an old white horse, was 
slowly creeping down the hilly road of Har- 
bury Chase one misty February morning. ‘The 

trees were dripping with wet, and there were great 
swathes of shroud-like fog in the valley. When the 
fly came to the Lower Lodge, the driver paused to 
take off the drag, and the occupant of the carriage 
leant out of the window for a last look at the 
Chase, with its rough picturesque ground and old 
oaks and hawthorns. It was a handsome face that 
looked out ; a girlish beauty that promised to be 
still more striking in the years to come when the 


angles should be rounded, and a certain air of 


hardness, both in feature and in expression, should 
give place to a riper, softer loveliness. But at that 
moment there were tears in Almeria Harbury’s 
beautiful, hawk-like eyes, and the girl’s clear-cut 
lips trembled as she looked at the dear old home 
which was hers no longer. Then she caught the 
fly-driver surveying her with that fixed bovine gaze 
which belongs to country folk, and she drew herself 
up, crimson with shame and indignation, at being 
seen crying. ‘The man climbed slowly upon his 
box, and the fly rumbled away for a mile or more, 
until it stopped before a neat little lodge. When 
admitted within the iron gate, it crawled on a few 
more yards along a gravel sweep and round a 
grass plot to the hall door of a fair-sized stone 
house. 

There was no need to ring the bell. The door 
opened at once, and an old man-servant came 
forward to help Almerja out of the carriage, and 
an elderly lady, in a black silk gown, and with her 
white cap slipping on one side, greeted her warmly 
from the hall. 

“ My dear, do come in. 
with cold this damp day. Samuel! Perhaps 
‘Tozer”—Tozer was the flyman-—‘“ would like some 
refreshment after his drive. Almeria, my dear, I 
am very glad to see you. Samuel! Please bring 
Miss Harbury a cup of hot coffee to the drawing- 
room. Almeria, my dear, it will warm you after 
your long cold drive.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Vanbrugh ; but it wasn’t a 
long drive, and I really am not cold.” 

Almeria’s manner was always decided. Some 
people thought her ungracious. But Mrs. Vanbrugh 
always thought the best of everybody. She was 
an elderly lady, with a kindly, plain face. Her 
garmzats were always trailing: “such sloppety 
clothes” ill-natured people called them ; and her 
cap was always on one side. There was a per- 
petual smell: of dinner—past, present, and future— 
pervading her house. It did not matter at what 
hour you came, you always smelt it. The rooms 
were small, and very hot. Mrs. Vanbrugh always 
had the toothache. It seemed chronic ; but she 
bore it very uncomplainingly. It was a very gentle, 
dull, stuffy life that she led. Her only dissipations 


You must be perished 
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were an occasional drive in Tozer’s close fiy, and 
four dinner-parties which she gave in the course of 
every year to her neighbours. But she was so 
hospitable that her spare room was always occupied 
by some friend or relation. So when Mr. Harbury 
of Harbury Chase died, leaving the property in 
such a condition that his nephew and heir, Cos- 
patrick Harbury, was forced to sell the fine old 
place, and seek his fortune in Australia as a sheep- 
farmer, it seemed natural enough that Mrs. Vanbrugh 
should invite Almeria, Cospatrick’s only sister, to 
spend with her the year that must elapse before 
the new home in Australia was ready to receive 
her. 

Almeria did not shrink from the idea of probable 
hardship in Australia. Indeed, she rather enjoyed 
the prospect of the wild, rough, lonely life with the 
brother to whom she was passionately devoted. 
But she felt keenly leaving Harbury Chase. She 
was intensely proud—proud of her name and 
ancestors, proud of the position her family had 
from time immemorial held in the county. Now 
that they were to be “ ousted from what had been 
their home for eight hundred years by an upstart 
manufacturer,” as she described the purchaser of 
Harbury, life would be unbearable in England. 
Nevertheless it was a sore trial to leave the dear 
old home, and it was no wonder that she became 
bitter when she thought of the changes this manu- 
facturer would probably make. “ But what can 
you expect from such people?” she said with 
scorn ; “*parvenus’ are proverbially vulgar in their 
taste !” 

She was so much prejudiced against the new 
owner of Harbury, Mr. James, that the kindness 
and consideration displayed in the letter he wrote, 
begging her to stay on as long as she found it con- 
venient, did not disarm her. She had, moreover, 
that overweening, unreasoning pride of birth and 
station, which, even in these days of transition and 
change, lingers on in some old county families in 
remote parts of England. So she sent a stiff note 
in reply, in which she informed Mr. James, with 
her compliments, that she had already made all her 
arrangements, and preferred to leave Harbury Chase 
immediately. 

“Tt would have been different,” she said to Mrs. 
Vanbrugh, “if he had been a gentleman ! ” 

One lovely April day Mrs. Vanbrugh announced 
that she had ordered Tozer’s fly to take Almeria and 
herself for a drive. 

“* My dear,” she said kindly, “I think you want 
a little distraction. So let us go for a pretty drive 
in the fly, and call on Lady Berry. They have 
just come back from Rome, and you would enjoy 
seeing your young friend.” 

Almeria assented, and Mrs. Vanbrugh went on : 

“T thought we would go by the Upper Road, 
through the Chase. Mr. James is not expected 
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until Friday, so that there will be no chance of our 
meeting him.” 

There was a public right of way through the 
Chase by the Upper Road. 

“Oh, certainly, Mrs. Vanbrugh,” answered 
Almeria. “TI shall be very glad to drive along the 
dear old road as long as there is no chance of 
meeting that man.” 

Lady Berry was the nearest of the Harbury 
neighbours, and her eldest daughter Sybil was 
Almeria’s greatest friend. It was with more than 
usual warmth that Sybil received Almeria upon 
this occasion. 

“Tt is so good of Mrs. Vanbrugh to bring you 
to see us directly we have returned,” she said. 
“Mother and I both want you to come and stay 
with us when we come back from London at the 
end of July. It’s a long time to look forward to, 
but we are going to have people off and on then. 
Oh, you don’t know how I shall miss you when you 
go out to Australia! . . . That horrid Mr. James 
is coming over here to luncheon on Friday. I 
suppose we shall have to know him. Father says 
he is quite a gentleman.” 

“Quite a gentleman!” repeated Almeria dis- 
dainfully. “You can’t expect a man of that sort 
to bea gentleman! A self-made man !” 

“Well, he behaves like everybody else, and is 
quite presentable. I suppose father meant that.” 

“That,” said Almeria, laying down the law, as 
indeed she often did, “ is quite as much as anybody 
could expect of him. His father was a butcher, or 


1” 


a baker, or a candlestick-maker ! 


”? 


“My dear Alma, you think so much of birth. 
But nowadays, society has grown so large,” cried 
Sybil, “ that one meets all kinds of persons every- 
where—in London especially—and you wouldn't 
know the difference.” 

“Then,” rejoined Almeria, “ 7 think it is a great 


pity. I have never had a season in London, but I 
certainly never wish to, if these are the kind of 
people you associate with, manufacturers and what 
not. They can’t be ladies and gentlemen. There 
is only one way to be a gentleman—to be born 
it !” 

“My dear Almeria, I quite agree,” said Lady 
Berry gently, “ but surely a man may be born one 
of nature’s gentlemen without possessing sixteen 
quarterings. I am constantly surprised at the ill- 
breeding I meet with in persons of undoubted 
birth and family. To my mind it depends more 
upon a man’s disposition whether he be a gentle- 
man than upon anything else.” 

Almeria coloured with vexation. “Surely you 
would not call Mr. James a gentleman?” she 
asked. 

“T shall wait to form my opinon, my dear child, 
until I have met him,” Lady Berry replied. “It is, 
however, impossible that I should ever care for 
him as a neighbour as I cared for you and Cos- 
patrick, and I can well understand you find it very 
hard to see a stranger in your dear uncle’s place.” 

“Tt isn’t only that, indeed, Lady Berry. It is a 
principle that is at stake,” persisted Almeria. “ It 
would have been quite different if Mr. James had 
been born and bred a gentleman ; but what busi- 
ness has a man like he is to own Harbury Chase ? 


I cannot bear that class distinctions should be so 
entirely forgotten. Let these manufacturers and 
shopkeepers consort together with their kind, while 
we keep to the society of our equals.” 

“ My dear Alma, what a dull and narrow world 
you would live in!” retorted Sybil, laughing ; and 
the entrance of tea put a stop to the discussion. 

When Mrs. Vanbrugh and Almeria, on their 
homeward drive, reached the Chase, Almeria begged 
that she might be set down to walk the rest of the 
way home. 

“*T should enjoy it,” she said ; “and there is no 
chance of my meeting that man.” 

The fresh spring wind cooled her hot cheeks, 
and the familiar scene brought old thoughts and 
recollections to her mind. <A longing came over 
her to walk once more through the beloved 
shrubbery and garden. No one would see her, 
except perhaps the old gardener, whom Mr. James 
had retained. It would bea melancholy pleasure 
but yet a pleasure—to revisit the well-known 
places. 

“The apple espaliers must be in blossom ; and 
that border of yellow alyssum and dark polyanthus. 
I wonder if the crown imperial is in flower, and 
the little grape hyacinths that come up in the box 
edging,” she said to herself. She wandered through 
the garden; all unchanged it was as yet—she 
pulled down a bough of budding lilac to catch 
that faint smell which lurks even in the tightly 
closed buds ; she touched the tender spray with her 
lips, and the tears sprang to her eyes. Then she 
heard a noise, the opening of the garden door 
close beside her, and she saw a man standing on 
the threshold. She blushed crimson with shame 
and anger. It must be Mr. James—a thickset man 
of middle height, with a coarse red face! He 
seemed embarrassed, and uncertain whether to 
advance or retire. But he quickly made up his 
mind, and he came to meet her, taking off his hat 
with a pleasant smile that lit up the plain features. 
“IT beg your pardon,” he said ; and his voice was 
very gentle, and well modulated. “Pray do not 
let me disturb you. I have arrived a day or two 
earlier than I had intended, but please do not let 
me drive you away.” 

“Thank you,” returned Almeria, stiffly, “ I ought 
to be going home.” 

And as she spoke she stepped hurriedly towards 
the door. But a sweetbriar had caught her dress, 
and in an instant tore a great rent in the stuff. 
Almeria could have cried with vexation. She was 
obliged to accept help from the enemy. To do 
him justice he was not officious. He disentangled 
the gown, and then proposed that she should let 
his housekeeper mend or pin it together, as in its 
present condition it would certainly trip her up 
She unwillingly consented. He led the way 
through the familiar passages to the housekeeper’s 
room, but paused first at the library door. 

“There are,” he said diffidently, “some little 
things here that are of no value to me, and may, I 
think, be of some value to you. ‘They are really 
only in my way here, and it would be a kindness 
if you would take them away. Will you come into 
the library and see for yourself?” 

Mr. James had put on a little table a number of 
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small articles that Almeria had longed to carry off 
with her when she left the Chase, but which she had 
been obliged to leave so that they might be sold 
with the rest. Among other things there was a 
beautiful miniature of her great-grandmother which 
she greatly prized, because she fancied it resembled 
Cospatrick, but it had been considered too valuable 
for her to take away as a mere recollection. How 
could Mr. James have known that these things were 
exactly those she had most desired? She was 
surprised, almost touched, by his kindness, but she 
answered stiffly that she could not deprive him of 
so many things ; perhaps, she added, he did not 
know that the miniature was a Cosway, and there- 
fore valuable as a work of art ? 

“Yes,” he said deprecatingly, “I know that—for 
I once made a collection of miniatures; but I 
have already several Cosways, and I really shouldn’t 
know what to do with this one. I have more 
pictures than I have space, and should be very 
glad to get rid of it, and of the other things on this 
table.” And he smiled so kindly that Almeria was 
struck by the way in which his plain features were 
redeemed by his expression. 

She accepted the things in a half-hearted, chilly 
way ; but as she walked home, after having had 
ner gown duly mended, her conscience reproached 
her for her ungraciousness. Yet when Mrs. Wilson, 
the vicar’s wife, called upon Mrs. Vanbrugh a few 
days later, she did not find in Almeria any re- 
sponse to her praises of Mr. James. 

“ Really, my dear Almeria,” Mrs. Wilson was 
saying, ‘do you know, I think you have much to 
be thankful for! Instead of being a horrid vulgar 
man and wanting to spoil the dear old place, Mr. 
James is a refined, cultivated man, of excellent 
taste. So anxious to spare your and Cospatrick’s 
feelings too. And so good to the poor pcople ; 
they seem to be his chief thought.” 

It would, perhaps, be too much to say that 
Almeria had hoped the new squire would be hard, 
or even neglectful to the poor, but it did not please 
her to think of him as possessing any virtues. 

“He certainly is plain,” Mrs. Wilson went on ; 
“but when he begins to talk you forget all about 
that. And his old servants can’t say enough for 
him ; his old housekeeper has been with him for 
the last ten years, and she says it was wonderful 
the way in which he nursed his mother through 
her last illness—more like a woman for gentleness 
than a man.” 

“It is indeed a blessing,” put in Mrs. Vanbrugh, 
cautiously, “that he seems unlike what Almeria 
feared he would be.” 

One day Almeria was walking slowly and 
thoughtfully along the highway that skirted the 
wall of the Chase. It was a bright May morning. 
The birds were singing everywhere, and the air 
was full of the aromatic and resinous smell of the 

trees bursting into leaf and blossom. There was 
a wood on the other side of the wall and a green 
ride that ran parallel with the high road for half 
a mile or more. Presently Almeria heard a foot- 
step on the dead leaves and broken wood that, as 
she knew, strewed the ride. She could neither see 


nor be seen, but she could hear everything dis- 
tinctly 


The passer-by—whoever he might be— 
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began to sing. It was a beautiful tenor voice, very 
well-trained and sympathetic—a voice that brought 
the tears to your eyes. Suddenly the singer 
stopped ; evidently he had met some one. 

“ That’s a heavy load you are carrying,” he said. 
And Almeria now recognised Mr. James’s voice. 
Then it was he who had been singing ! 

A weak cracked voice—the voice of an old 
woman—answered : 

“ T’es, zur, tes. But I be bound to carry mun 
to thicky gate, where my little maidens meet me 
coming home dinner-times.” 

“ Here—give the faggot to me. 
the gate for you.” 

“ Bless my heart, zur, I couldn’t never 

“To be sure you can! Give it to me. 
There—that’s right.” 

And then Almeria heard the rustling of the sticks 
as Mr. James shifted the faggot to his own 
shoulders, and the footsteps grew fainter and 
fainter, until they died away in the wood. 

One day, when Almeria was just starting for a 
solitary walk, Mrs. Wilson arrived at Mrs. Van- 
brugh’s house. There was something peculiar in 
Mrs. Wilson’s manner, and an agitated expression 
on her face that struck Almeria at once. 

“My dear,” she began, “I must see you alone. 
An important matter—of course you will clear up 
the difficulty. Very tiresome misunderstanding 
—though no doubt—in short ” Mrs. Wilson 
rambled on in broken sentences, while Almeria 
looked at her wondering. 

“Will you walk down the road with me,” said 
Almeria, “and please tell me what it is you mean? 
We shall be undisturbed there. I prefer hearing 
everything in the plainest way.” 

The girl’s manner overawed the kind, fussy little 
woman. They walked down the road in silence, 
Almeria with a sense of coming evil, Mrs. Wilson 
trying to gulp down a sob, Then suddenly the 
vicar’s wife began : 

“ My dear—you mustn’t think I could suspect 
Cospatrick of anything dishonourable—but there 
is a mistake. No one knows anything except 
Mr. James and the vicar and myself. Cospatrick 
sold to Mr. James the right of shooting over the 
osier beds and over that outlying farm of 
Frenche’s. But it wasn’t his to sell. Don’t you 
remember your poor dear uncle parting with the 
right, and how vexed Cospatrick was at the time ? 
Your poor uncle sold the right to Sir Walter Berry, 
but I fancy he never had the lawyer’s part of the 
work properly done. So, legally it wasn’t binding— 
but—but-———” 

Mrs. Wilson broke off with a sob. 

The burning colour rushed to Almeria’s face. 
She remembered it all perfectly. But she knew 
to her shame it could have been no mistake. 
Cospatrick must have known ; it was an old and re- 
peated complaint that his uncle had parted with 
the wild-duck shooting, and she knew at the time 
of the sale of Harbury Chase, Cospatrick had said 
to her something about “ getting the better of that 
beastly manufacturer over the shooting!” She 
had paid no heed to it at the time ; but she was 
conscious, although she would never own it to 

herself, that Cospatrick’s standard was not a high 
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one, and his sense of honour very different from 
hers. 

“Do you know what Mr. James gave for the 
right of shooting over the osier beds and the out- 
lying farm?” she asked. Her own voice seemed 
to her tocome from a long way off. She felt giddy 
with the overwhelming sense of disgrace, yet she 
remained erect, stiff, and proudly resenting Mrs. 
Wilson’s sympathy. 

“Some hundreds—not a very great sum. I 
think about three or four hundred,” Mrs. Wilson 
answered, considerately turning her eyes away from 
the girl. “And now, my dear Almeria, you must 
never tell Mr. James I told you—for I promised I 
wouldn’t ; but—it was very wrong I know—when 
he was gone, I thought you might set it all straight, 
so I came to you.” 

Then Mr. James must have known there could 
be no exonerating explanation possible, or he would 
not have forbidden Mrs. Wilson to mention the 
matter to her! Almeria felt as though she had 
drunk the cup of degradation to the dregs. 

“Tt shall be put straight at once,” the proud girl 
said. “Of course the money will be refunded. 
Thank you for telling me. It shall be seen to.” 

She left Mrs. Wilson and crept back mechani- 
cally to the house to consider what had better be 
done. She resolved to see Mr. James at once. 
Almeria had a little sum of money—a few hun- 
dreds—of her own. These she would offer to Mr. 
James. She walked slowly to the Chase, painfully 
going over in her mind what she would say to 
Mr. James. But when she was shown, very pale, 
but stiffly erect, and looking defiantly before her, 
into the library where Mr. James was sitting, all 
her words and formulas seemed to desert her. 
How she explained herself she never knew ; she 
only had a confused recollection of what passed. 
But this she distinctly knew, that Mr. James had 
been very, very kind to her—so kind that her pride 
for the first time in her life brokedown. He gently 
refused to take her money: a few lines to her 
brother would set everything straight he said, and 
there was no hurry at all about the matter. His 
manner was very firm, and she dared not press her 
point. Then he changed the subject, and spoke of 
the garden, and the roses. Would she not like to 
gather a bunch to take back with her? And she 
followed him into the garden ; and all the while 
the burning tears were welling up in her beautiful 
dark eyes. 

He saw her tears; and that perhaps was the 
reason that his manner became yet gentler—almost 
tender and caressing—to her. She felt that his 
courtesy sprang from his heart. This then was the 
man whom she had declared to be no gentleman. 
And Cospatrick, a Harbury, the descendant of the 
family who for thirty generations had owned the 
Chase, had proved himself dishonourable. It 
seemed like some terrible dream. 

August came, and with it the return of the 
Berrys. “Do come and spend a week with us,” 
wrote Sybil, “we hope to have some pleasant peo- 
ple. I am afraid Archy has asked Mr. James to 
come for three or four days—but you needn’t be 
afraid he will trouble you. I hear that Lady 
Oxenham wants him for Dot—and the Oxenhams 


are coming here that week. Dot gets on capitally 
with him. You know what a fascinating little flirt 
she is. I think they would suit admirably. He is 
so silent and she so full of chatter.” 

Then there happened to Almeria one of those 
things which surprise us so much in life. She 
suddenly came round a corner as it were, and 
stumbled upon a very unwelcome fact. She found 
herself thoroughly annoyed at the idea of Mr. James’s 
caring for Dot Oxenham. Then with a sudden 
flash of perception it occurred to her, that daily, 
almost hourly, she had gone over in her mind that 
painful scene when she spoke to Mr. James about 
Cospatrick’s dishonourable act, and that, incom- 
prehensible as it seemed, the pain was fraught with 
an indescribable sweetness. Mr. James, she con- 
fessed to herself, was the best man, the truest 
gentleman she had ever known, and the distinctions 
—the barriers that had seemed so insuperable— 
faded away into space. The girl’s pride had 
suffered cruelly. There had come in those weeks 
of anguish that followed her discovery of Cos- 
patrick’s dishonesty, a very sad, humbled look into 
the proud dark eyes. The tall erect figure seemed 
to droop under the weight of some burden. 

She accepted the invitation to the Berrys, and 
arrived there one lovely summer day when the whole 
party was assembled under the great lime trees, 
drinking tea. Dot Oxenham, a provokingly pretty 
little person, dressed in the most becoming blue 
muslin, covered with a pattern of daisies and silvery 
grasses, had brought her banjo out, and was sing- 
ing. ‘The song came to an end as Almeria joined 
the company, and after the usual greetings were 
over, Mr. James, who had been seated on the grass 
beside Dot, rose and came to help Lady Berry 
to dispense tea and bread-and-butter. Then he 
leant against the trunk of one of the limes, watching 
the girl as she tuned her banjo and made prepara- 
tions for another song. The soft light flickered 
through the leaves, and made a little spot of bright- 
ness just where Dot sat, gilding her fair curly hair. 
The blue ribbon at her throat made her eyes look 
doubly blue. She had taken off her picturesque 
shady hat, which was a work of art in cunning 
combinations—apparently so simple—of lace and 
daisies and forget-me-nots. Almeria in her hot 
black frock—she had no money to spare now for 
new dresses—-felt very grim and unattractive by 
the side of the graceful girl in her becoming gown. 
Yet had she known Mr. James’s thoughts, she 
need have feared no comparison. That evening 
Mr. James took Dot in to dinner, and she talked 
to him incessantly. Almeria fancied that some- 
times his eyes seemed to wander and his attention 
to flag, but he certainly had an indulgent kindly 
manner with the pretty silly child that justified 
Sybil in saying to Almeria as the ladies left the 
dining-room : “I think he admires Dot, and I’m 
sure she is thinking of him. Isn’t it thrilling? 
Fancy, if he proposes in this house, she will have 
to ask me to be a bridesmaid ! ” 

Almeria coloured, and walked away to the other 
end of the drawing-room, where Lady Berry was 
sitting. Presently the gentlemen came in. Mr. 
James wandered a little about the room, und finally 
ioined Lady Berry and Almeria. He talked chiefly 
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to Lady Berry, and yet, all the while, Almeria felt And so the hours and days slipped by, each 
—at the back of her head—that all he said was _ fresh time of meeting opening more fully to Almeria 
meant for her. It was a very interesting conversa- the golden future beyond, each helping to level 
tion, touching on many subjects, never superficial, _ the barriers which her pride had raised ; until at 
but always going to the root of things. But just last 

when it seemed to Almeria that they had reached 
the most interesting point—just as Mr. James was 
beginning to speak of some personal experiences— 
Lady Berry was called away to help in planning 
some charades and fableaux vivants which were to 
take place on the following night. ANNE FELLOWES. 


** Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music 
out of sight.” 


The Rime of fhe Losf Sparrow. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 











WueEN Rumour, that deceitful sprite, 
Is cutting her most daring capers, 
And cablegrams that sore affright 
Flash at us from the evening papers, 
. With ‘natural caution we inquire 
Whence come these tales so hard to credit— 
For Rumour when she kindles fire 
Will find a hundred winds to spread it. 
So, ere we let the tidings move 
Our minds from their established courses, 
’Tis well to pause, lest such should prove 
To come from questionable sources. 





But no invidious doubts like these 
Asperse the credit of my story, 
No ill wind bore it over seas, 
Nor can it boast a tragic glory ; 
’Tis not of wrecks, or ruined homes— 
Such tales your tender hearts would harrow : 
From KENSINGTON my story comes, 
And for its hero has—a SPARROW. 





I know not where his life began, 
But, ere his fledgeling days were over, 
Captured, he made his home with man, 
Renounced the street, and ‘lived in clover.’ 


’ 


No more he deigned to recognise 

His sooty friends on wall and paling ; 
He felt himself in Paradise, 

With shelter, warmth, and food unfailing. 














THE RIME OF THE LOST SPARROW. 


Scarce dared the household cat to turn 
Her sly green eyes in his direction ; 
Audacity like that would earn 
A slap of summary correction. 


The parrot, once his mistress’ pride, 
His scarlet tail unnoticed fluttered ; 

No merry voice well-pleased replied 
To all the wise remarks he uttered. 


The low-born sparrow won his way 

To favours they had ne’er aspired to; 
And liberties he took where they 

Had only secretly desired to. 


They never dared, at dinner time, 

A crumb from sweet red lips to plunder, 
To talk unbid, and nestling climb 

And hide those auburn ringlets under. 


Amazed were they to see such pranks 

Not only countenanced but smiled at, 
When even Cook, so far from thanks, 

Poor Polly’s far-heard voice grew wild at. 


But, one day, when with happy scent 
Of lilac boughs the winds were laden, 
Forth in a luckless moment went 
The sparrow and the doting maiden. 


The clear blue skies no cloud revealed, 
It seemed no time for fear or sorrow, 
Yet sunshine and bright looks concealed 
The gloom of many a doleful morrow. 


Grown timid since he left the street 
And ceased to have to earn his living, 
A noise of wheels and clattering feet 
Filled his poor heart with sore misgiving. 


Unused to such alarms, he shook, 
And from his mistress’ hand emerging, 
Straightway, with startled eyes, he took 
Quick flight, wild fears his pinions urging. 


High up among the sooty choir 
In abject terror swift he mingled. 
Ah! where was now the old desire 
To be from common sparrows singled ? 


In vain the maiden cried and searched 
And round the tree kept sadly walking, 

She only saw twelve sparrows perched, 
Twelve common sparrows busy talking. 


Then gloom within the boudoir reigned, 
And tears were shed and tasks neglected, 
The novel on its shelf remained, 
The very parrot seemed dejected. 





The household cat went decked with crape, 
But purred with inward satisfaction, 
Thinking the pampered pet’s escape 
Would bring for her a kind reaction. 


And all that love and wealth could do 
Was tried, the wanderer to recapture. 
Only in dreams he homeward flew 
To fill the maiden’s heart with rapture. 


Till news was brought that sent a ray 

Of gladness through the house of weeping— 
In some strange kitchen far away 

The cook a truant bird was keeping. 


Thither, in haste, the maid bereaved, 
Sped off to see and claim her treasure ; 

But ah! the shock her heart received ! 
Her disappointment who can measure? 


Tame was the bird, as tame as he 

For whom she pined, but sure no sparrow ! 
This gorgeous bird might victim be 

Of blow-pipe or of Indian arrow. 


Those wings would shame the sunset sky, 
Red as a June carnation’s petals, 

Or as a morning butterfly 
That on some tiger-lily settles. 


But whilst the maiden shook her head, 

And turned to leave, with hopes new shattered, 
The tropic songster lightly sped 

And on her shoulder gaily chattered. 


The slim white neck its beak caressed, 

Its crimson plumes with pleasure fluttered ; 
Among the curls it perched at rest 

And all its pent-up feelings uttered. 


A mystery, sure! yet who had taught 
This bird her long lost sparrow’s graces? 

With questions fast the truth she sought 
In flitting smiles and guilty faces. 


Then up the queen of pastry came, 
Confessing, as askance she eyed him: 


** Brown birds aren’t pretty, so, being tame, 


With cochineal we took and dyed him.’ 


Replied the maiden, with a frown, 

While nestled he where none might stir him, 
‘*I loved him first in feathers brown, 

And as a Sparrow I prefer him.” 


Ay, truly. For what art supplies 

The grace that Nature’s self assumes? 
No beavty lies, to Love’s clear eyes, 
In ,ainted charms and borrowed plumes. 


HORACE G. GROSER 





THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT. 


* A S quick as light” or “ As quick as lightning” 
are phrases familiarly employed to describe 
the greatest conceivable velocity. What 

the rapidity is with which light travels we propose 

here to explain and illustrate: all we ask on the 
reader’s part is a little sustained attention. If he 
will yield us that, we trust to be able to make the 
method or methods of measuring the velocity of 
light perfectly apprehensible and intelligible. Now, 
in the outset, it is evident that light must occupy 
some time, however minute, in passing from the 
object emitting or reflecting it to the eye. We 
might well be tempted, at first sight, to believe that 
it must be propagated absolutely instantaneously— 
albeit every other means of physical communica- 
tion (with the doubtful exception of Gravity) 
occupies a longer or shorter interval in its transit ; 
but as such instantaneous action is inconceivable, 
light must travel at a rate more or less measurable, 
and we have now to see how that rate has been 
determined. 

The first attempt to ascertain the velocity of 
light was made by the immortal Galileo, whose 
method was, in effect, this. He placed two observers 


a mile or two apart at night, each being furnished 
with a lantern supplied with a simple shutter, by the 
aid of which the light could be instantaneously 


covered. The modus operandi was this. The first 
observer covered his lantern, and the moment the 
second observer saw the light of No. 1’s lantern 
disappear, he covered his too. Evidently in order 
that observer No. 1 should see the extinction of 
the lantern of No. 2, the light must have travelled 
from the first station to the second and back again. 
For suppose that the stations were two miles apart, 
and that light travelled two miles in a second : 
then observer No. 2 would not see the light of 
observer No. 1 go out until one second after its 
actual extinction ; and if then he instantly darkened 
his own, it would be another second ere observer 
No. 1 saw it go out: so that he would not witness 
its disappearance until two seconds after the original 
darkening of his own lantern. But it is almost 
needless to say that this clever device broke down 
utterly. Instead of light travelling two miles in a 
second, it traverses that interval in about one 
hundred thousandth part of the time ! 

The first tolerably approximate estimate of the 
velocity of light was derived from the observations 
of the eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite by that 
genius so much in advance of his time, RUmer, the 
Danish astronomer. The giant planet Jupite. as 
many of our readers must be aware, revolves rouna 
the Sun in an orbit about 5°2 the radius of that of 
the Earth. Going round the Sun thus outside of 
the Earth, a little thought will show that some- 
times the Earth must be directly between Jupiter 
and the Sun (when Jupiter is technically said to be 
in opposition), and at others he must be, so to speak, 


behind the Sun (or in conjunction) ; in which last 
case his distance from us must exceed that in 
opposition by the whole diameter of the Earth’s 
orbit. Evidently too this huge planet must cast 
a long conical shadow into space in a direction 
diametrically opposite to that of the Sun. Now he is 
attended by four moons, and as they revolve in planes 
nearly coincident with his equator, they must be 
eclipsed on passing into the cone of shadow of 
which we have just spoken. In 1675, Romer, 
then resident in Paris, set himself to improve the 
tables of the eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite 
He ascertained that its period of revolution round 
its Primary was 42h. 28m. 36s.: so that suppos- 
ing this satellite to be eclipsed at any given instant, 
and we wished to know when its twenty-second 
succeeding eclipse would occur, we need only 
multiply 42h. 28 m. 36s. by 22, and add the pro- 
duct to the time we had observed, to be able to 
predict the required one with rigid accuracy. 
Romer’s first observations were made when Jupiter 
was at his opposition ; in other words, when he 
was at his nearest to the Earth. Six months after- 
wards, when Jupiter was nearing conjunction, or 
was, as we have said above, practically the whole 
diameter of the Earth’s orbit further off from us 
than when in opposition, Romer found, to his 
astonishment, that his predictions failed : and that, 
in short, the eclipses happened, as he fancied, 22 
minutes late. It struck him that this must have 
had its origin in the fact that light took this time 
to cross the diameter of the Earth’s orbit : which is 
equivalent to saying that it travels across the radius 
of this orbit, or from the Sun to the Earth, in eleven 
minutes. Romer’s theory was perfectly correct ; 
albeit, from his imperfect means of observation his 
determination of the time was wrong. As a matter 
of fact, light occupies some 8 m. 21s. in coming to us 
from the Sun. For fifty-three years was this con- 
clusion of Romer’s assailed by his contemporaries 
and their successors ; until in 1728 it received the 
most irrefragable confirmation from Bradley’s dis- 
covery of Aberration, to which however no further 
reference is needed here. But, it will be noted, 
although accurate observation may furnish the time 
occupied by light in traversing the diameter of the 
Earth’s orbit, no determination of its raze of 
motion or velocity can be possible unless we know 
accurately what that diameter is, or how many miles 
the light travels during the time observed. Romer 
and Bradley both knew the proportions of the Solar 
System, but by no means accurately its dimensions. 
It is only within a comparatively few years that 
those dimensions in miles have been ascertained 
with any approach to precision. What is called 
the Parallax of the Sun, or the angle subtended at 
the Sun by the radius of the Earth’s equator (upon 
the accurate measurement of which depends our 
knowledge of the Sun’s distance in miles), is not 
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even now determined with absolutely rigid correct- 
ness, although we have got very near to it 
indeed. Hence it becomes important to see 
whether it may not be possible to measure the 
velocity of light without reference to the heavenly 
bodies at all. 

At first sight this seems a very hopeless task 
indeed. We have seen how utterly Galileo’s ingeni- 
ous contrivance broke down ; nor is it by any means 
apparent how such a stupendous velocity as that 
with which light travels can be susceptible of merely 
terrestrial determination at all. It is to French 
ingenuity that we owe the ultimate solution of so 
difficult a problem, and it was Fizeau who first de- 
vised anything like effective means for that solution. 
His method may be explained by supposing that 
at the distance of some miles from the observer a 
reflecting mirror is placed, towards which the light 
of a lantern is directed from the observer’s station. 
The reflection of this light, which has evidently 
travelled over twice the distance between the lan- 
tern and the mirror, comes through a rectangular 
slit to the observer’s eye, a corresponding slit being 
placed in front of the lantern. In front of these 
slits a wheel rotates, having teeth long enough to 
cover them. Let us suppose that this wheel is at 
rest, and that the observer looks between two of its 
teeth : he will of course see the light of his lantern 
reflected from the distant mirror. Now if the 
wheel begins to turn, as each tooth passes in front 
of the lantern it will cut off its light, and we shall 
see a succession of flashes between the teeth, which 
will travel to the mirror and come back again. It 
is a familiar fact, to be found in every elementary 
book on optics, that a luminous impression is re- 
tained by the human eye for about the tenth of a 
second : hence, up to a certain point the observer 
will see a continuous image, just as he would see a 
seeming circle of light were a lighted stick whirled 
round with sufficient rapidity before him. But, if 
we conceive the wheel to rotate at such an ex- 
ceedingly rapid rate that the interval through which 
the light started on its journey is replaced by a solid 
tooth by the time it gets back from the mirror, 
darkness will result. Now the rate of rotation of 
the wheel is susceptible of the most exact measure- 
ment, and the distance between the source of light 
and the mirror being determined with equal pre- 
cision, common arithmetic furnishes us with the 
velocity of light. In the apparatus as devised by 
Fizeau the wheel rotated with its teeth in the focus 
of a telescope, and the mirror was placed in the 
focus of a second telescope, so that the light could 
be sent back by the precise route that it travelled 
out, and there was an arrangement by which the 
light passed through the focus of the observer's 
telescope without reaching his eye until it had fallen 
upon, and been returned from, the distant mirror. 
Theoretically Fizeau’s apparatus leaves nothing to 
be desired: practically there is a source of un- 
certainty in the fact that the rate of the wheel 
may vary notably without the light reappearing. 
Fizeau’s mirror was placed 5°383 miles from his 
lantern, and he found the velocity of light to be 
195,114 miles a second. This is, as we shall 
presently see, very decidedly too great. Cornu 
with an improved form of this apparatus later fixed 


its speed at 186,663 miles per second. The most 
trustworthy measures, though, of the velocity of 
light we possess have been made by the aid of the 
beautiful apparatus contrived by another eminent 
French savant, Foucault. This, in effect, consists 
of a rotating mirror and of a concave one fixed at a 
great distance in such wise that the centre of its 
concavity falls on the axis of the rotating one. The 
light falling on this rotating mirror ts reflected to 
the concave one and back again. Here, as in 
Fizeau’s apparatus, the light returns by its original 
route, until the rate of rotation of the movable 
mirror becomes so very great that it has actuallv 
shifted its place by the time the light gets back, 
when, of course, the image of the light will ap 

parently be displaced. If then we measure the 
rate at which the mirror is rotating and the angle 
between the real and reflected images, a little very 
rudimentary trigonometry will enable us to deter- 
mine the velocity with which light travels. It is to 
the splendid series of measures made during the 
years 1880-82 by Professor Simon Newcomb of the 
United States Navy, with a slight modification of 
this apparatus, that we are indebted for our pre- 
sent wonderfully precise knowledge of the rate at 
which light travels. Into a detailed description of 
the apparatus employed we do not propose here to 
enter. All that we perhaps need say is that as a 
ray of light is not a mathematical line, in order to 
observe the image of the illuminated slit, a lens of 
very long focus was interposed between the rotating 
mirror and the fixed concave one in such wise that 
these mirrors were in its conjugate foci. The ro- 
tating mirror itself was a solid rectangular steel prism 
with carefully ground and polished sides. At the 
top and bottom of this were fixed pairs of circular 
plates holding a set of twelve fans on to which an 
air blast impinged, and, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment, the direction of motion of the mirror could 
be reversed or adjusted to any given rate of speed 
with the most rigid accuracy. A system of wheel 

work in connection with a chronograph enabled the 
precise speed at which the mirror was rotating to 
be determined. It, may be incidentally mentioned 
as a curious fact that a very few days’ trial sufficed 
utterly to destroy the wheel-work in this apparatus, 
and that it was only by the ingenious device of 
employing raw hide for the first wheel that this 
primary difficulty was obviated. The observations 
were made by Professors Newcomb and Michelsen 
and by Ensign Holcombe, U.S.N. In the first 
instance the fixed mirror was placed in the grounds 
of the Naval Observatory at Washington, the 
rotating one (and, of course, the observers) being 
in Fort Myer, 1°585 mile off on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac River. As it was afterwards found 
that observations could be made further off, the 
fixed mirror was shifted to a point at the base of 
the Washington Monument, a distance of 2°312 
miles from the rotating mirror. Obviously the light 
in going and returning travelled over double these 
distances. The radius of curvature of the fixed 
mirror was roughly 1°86 mile! As the final result 
of a most extensive and elaborate series of obser 

vations with this beautiful apparatus, Professor 
Newcomb determined the velocity of light in vacuo 
to be 186,326 miles per second, with a possible 
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error either way of 25 miles. At Professor 
Newcomb’s instance Professor Michelsen repeated 
his own determination of this velocity, obtaining 
the rate of 186,322 miles per second as that at 
which light travels through a vacuum, a result in 
surprising accordance with Newcomb’s when we 
regard the extreme delicacy of the observations. 
We can write these figures and read them easily 
enough, but the finite human mind fails, and must 
fail, to grasp the idea of such stupendous speed. 
We are familiar with the rush of the express train 
as it flashes past us at the rate of 60 miles an hour, 
but light actually travels 11,179,560 times as fast ! 
The initial velocity of the shot from the twelve- 
pound bronze service gun is only 1,769 feet a 
second, or x3, only that of light. And yet so 
stupendous 1s the scale on which the visible 
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In response to the Prize Competition for ‘‘ Cottage Cookery,” your Committee adjudicate as follows :—Sixty-one receipts for dinners 
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Universe is framed, that this vehicle of our sole 
knowledge of our neighbours in space, which would 


travel round the earth in 0°1336 of a second of 


time, does not reach us from Neptune under a 
period of more than four hours ; while from the 
nearest fixed star (a Centauri) it occupies 3} years, 
and from a little star called » in Cassiopeia its 
journey occupies go*7 years. These, be it noted, 
are stars whose “ parallax” has been measured and 
whose distance is known. In the case of the mor 
distant ones thousands of years may elapse ere 
their light message reaches us, and did our optical! 
means enable us to see what is going on on their 
surfaces, we should gaze upon the events of their 
ancient history, and be eye-witnesses of what 
happened thousands of years ago. 


F.R.A.S, 
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have been sent in, and are considered by the judges highly creditable to the competitors. They regret, however, that many 


are disqualified through giving only the quantity of ingredients and omitting to state the method of preparation. 
All likely dinners have been prepared and tasted by the judges, and they agree in 


have also just one error or omission. 
awarding the prize to I. 3, ‘‘ Stewed Mutton.” 


WIDESPREAD interest was awakened by the article 
on this subject which appeared in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
for October last. It called forth inquiries and corre- 
spondence from all parts of England, and the matter was 
brought forward at Technical Education Conferences in 
various places. Those who were sceptical as to the response 
which such a challenge would call forth would perhaps be 
surprised if they could look over the papers sent in; they 
evidence so much practical good sense and forethought, such 
thoroughness and attention to details. 

It is doubtful whether any one but the thrifty house- 
mother who has to provide and prepare with her own hands 
the family dinner would be able to contrive the appetising 
and economical stews, soups, and puddings which are 
described, and for so small a cost. 

Nothing is recommended that could not be managed in a 
cottage home in town or country. As one competitor says, 
‘*a saucepan and a pie dish are all you need for cooking 
this dinner.” There is evidence of much more care and 
attention given to the subject than was the case years ago, 
and the originality and diversity of the recipes are striking 
features. 

One excellent dinner consists of ‘‘a nice fresh cow-heel, 
sheep’s brains, and vegetables stewed together,” the writer 
advising that the carrots &c. be cut ¢Azn, after scraping, 
that the brains be soaked in sa/¢ and water to cleanse them, 
and the potatoes boiled separately, strained, and covered 
with a cloth to steam and dry. Such details are the result 
of experience, and the dinner is truly described by her as 
‘fan excellent feed, very nourishing indeed.” Cost one 
shilling. 

The wholesomeness and nutritive qualities of the food 
are kept in view, and there is not one dinner which would 
not be equally suitable for the children and for the adults. 
Attention is also given to comfort as well as economy, for 
mention is made by more than one of making the plates 
and dishes hot. To improve the colour of the greens you 
are advised to put a small piece of soda in the water they 
are boiled in, and one advises using a piece of sugar for 
this purpose, a more wholesome if not more successful plan. 
There is no running to the shop half-an-hour before dinner 


SARAH D. BARRATT, Ewell Hall, Kelvedon; Lucy DocwRA, Greys, Kelvedon; ELIZA JOsLin, Kelvedon 
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hastily cooked and deprived of the little nutriment they 
may have possessed. Here is both forethought and 
thoroughness. Some dinners take two days to com- 
plete. The rice and lentils must be washed and soaked 
all night. The stock boiled, allowed to cool, and the 
fat removed for making dumplings. The housewife who 
carries out the directions given must get to work be- 
times, for nearly all the recipes require more than tw» 
hours’ cooking. Advice as to details is given thus: ‘cover 
closely to keep in the steam,” ‘‘ simmer very slowly,” ‘* boil 
in a jar in a saucepan of water, to prevent waste and burning. ” 
One competitor gets four courses for one shilling and eight- 
pence, while another gives four different recipes which may 
all be prepared for less than sixpence. 

The award has beer given by a most painstaking com 
mittee in another town, who have not only gone over in 
detail every paper, but have cooked and dined off the ones 
which seemed to them to be the nearest in point of merit, duc 
regard being paid to price, completeness in the directions. 
and evidence of painstaking, foresight, and cleverness. 
Preference was given to recipes which included a milk 
pudding as well as a dish of meat, as this is an important 
item in the children’s dinner. The judges say in thei: 
report ‘‘the recipes are considered highly creditable to the 
competitors.” They award the first prize, a volume of the 
**Leisure Hour,” to Mrs. H., member of Miss Spicet’s 
Mothers’ Meeting, Woodford, for the following recipe : 


s. 


Breast of mutton, 1 Ib. ; . ; » @ 6 
Carrots, turnips, and onions . , , . eas 
Potatoes, 3 lbs. . ’ . ‘ ; _ ou 
Rice, § lb. . ‘ . ; . ‘ - o 
Milk, I pint ; . . - of 


Total a 


Mode.—Cut the mutton small, put in a saucepan with a 
little boiling water, 1 carrot, 2 turnips, 2 small onions, 
peeled, well washed, cut small. Boil one hour; when 
done, take off fat, putting it away for another time, serve 








for any cheap and easy viands, to be eaten cold, or perhaps 
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ina hot dish. Boil potatoes in usual way, strain, and cover 
with a cloth for a few minutes to steam. 
Wash, soak, and bake the rice 1 hour. 


As there are six others which have stood the test of 
experience, and have proved nearly equal to this one, it has 
been decided to give to each of them a smaller prize as a 
recognition of their merit, a volume of Mrs. Watson’s 
‘‘ Life of Christ,” or any book of equal value (3s. 6d.) pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. 

Mrs. C. B. H., Frome, Somerset; Mrs. C., Kelvedon, 
Essex ; Mrs. A., Coombs, Stowmarket ; Mrs. M. A. G., 
Saffron Walden; Mrs. D., St. Stephens’ Mothers’ Meeting, 
Holloway ; Snow Drop, Coggeshall, Essex. 

We earnestly call the attention of the managers of 
Mothers’ Meetings to the subject of Cottage Cookery, with 
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the object of showing how to make the best of slender 
resources, scanty appliances, and a limited market. 

All that makes home pleasant and attractive surely comes 
within the scope of their efforts, and must commend itself 
to their judgment. Much may be done in the way of show- 
ing that, without any additional cost, the same materials 
differently handled may produce a savoury meal instead of 
something unpalatable and indigestible. A piece of meat 
hastily boiled is hastily spoiled, while, if cooked with care 
and attention, it might not only be rendered much nicer, 
but all its nutritive properties would be preserved and 
developed. 

None of the recipes alluded to in this article are sent in 
by persons known to the writer, and the judges’ award is 
given in entire ignorance of the authors of the various papers. 

A. PHILPS. 
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‘* The Nugents of Carriconna.’’—\Ve have seen a sheet of 
press notices of this story by Mr. Tighe Hopkins, including 
extracts from the ‘‘ Spectator,” the ‘* Academy,” the ‘* Athe- 
neum,” the ‘* Graphic,” and more than a dozen papers of 
highest repute, one of them describing it ‘‘as the best novel 
of the season.” It is singular that not one of these reviewers 
mentions the fact that the story had previously appeared in 
the ‘* Leisure Hour,” with illustrations by artists of the first 
rank ; and forming only a part of a volume teeming with 
good things, and the whole at a price not greater than the 
unillustrated reprint. It is just possible that a word from 
the publishers may have suppressed mention of the story 
being a reprint, but the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 
and the public, should know the quality of the tales of that 
periodical. The same may be said of ‘* Francis Cludde,” 
by Mr. Stanley Weyman, and a multitude of other contri- 
butions, which obtain honour not given to them by reviewers 
of the magazine where they first appeared. 


The Last Member of the French Academy.—A seat 
among ‘‘ the Forty” Academicians is the highest object of 
a Frenchman’s ambition, and indeed is an honour recognised 
throughout the civilised world. The election of M. de 
Freycinet, Minister of War, is the latest addition to the 
members of an order, higher than any of those whose birth 
or favour helps or secures the nomination, the choice being 
wholly dependent on the academicians, all of whom are 
supposed to be men of learning and of genius. The custom 
is for the address of inauguration to be upon the character 
of the deceased member whose place the newly elected is 
to occupy. M. Emile Augier is the man to be éloged or 
eulogised, who obtained his seat as a dramatic poet chiefly, 
but whom M. de Freycinet speaks of as also a politician and 
patriot. The reception is always an event causing great 
interest in French society, and on this occasion M. Doucet, 
the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy, had an onerous 
task, the applications from illustrious persons being tenfold 
more than could be responded to. The speech or address 
of the new member is always read, and afterwards published. 
The members are all supposed to be men of letters, but in 
modern times the magic circle has included persons of 
celebrity on other national grounds; M. Pasteur, for 
instance, and M. Lesseps being admitted, his autobiography 
and his engineering reports being the main literary points 
considered, Politics are presumed to be excluded, yet they 
have their influence, and Louis Napoleon himself was re- 
fused admission, although his claim was based not on his 
Imperial position, but on his ‘* Life of Julius Caesar.” M. de 
Freycinet has entered political life only since 1870, under 
the wing of Gambetta, but had before that distinguished 


himself as an engineer, and from 1850 had been manager of 
the railways of the South of France, where he displayed 
great administrative ability. Among the numerous ministries 
of the Republic during the past twenty years, M. de 
Freycinet has been at least four times included, but usually 
for short periods, none of the Cabinets being durable. 
Under M. Brisson as Premier, he held the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. He is now Minister of War, the first 
civilian who has held that office, and an excellent innovation 
it has proved, as avoiding the rivalries and intrigues of army 
men, of which the dangers became apparent in the time of 
the popularity of Boulanger. When M. Carnot was elected 
President of the Republic, many expected M. de Freycinet 
to have been the successful candidate, but when M. Clémen- 
ceau withdrew his support, M. Carnot appeared to be the man 
who would excite fewest rivalries. If M. Carnot resigned, 
as M. Grévy did, M. de Freycinet would certainly be his 
successor, M. Jules Ferry being unpopular. In_ the 
** Leisure Hour ” of last year, p. 412, his portrait, with brief 
memoir, will be found. 


Free Education and Thrift. — In one of his first speeches 
in his high dignity, the Archbishop of York said that, 
‘* During twenty years of his ministry in various parts of 
London, he had never once heard a complaint from any 
working man about having to pay school fees. But as the 
system of Free Education was now established we must all 
make the best of what is the national decree, without 
inquiring how far the rivalry of political parties had brought 
about the new order of things.” One practical point is 
urged on many sides, that the fees saved to the parents 
should, wherever practicable, be saved for the children. A 
circular from the Postmaster-General describes the advan- 
tages of the Post Office Saving Banks. The facilities for 
investing are clearly stated, and it is to be hoped that habits 
of thrift may be largely encouraged. Some other European 
countries are far before us. In France the institution of the 
school savings bank—ca/sse d’épargne scola‘re—has contri- 
buted largely to this result. From a memorandum recently 
presented to Parliament and prepared by an officer of this 
Department (Report of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, 1890-91, p. 276), it appears that no fewer than 
478,173 scholars in the French elementary schools have 
little banking accounts of their own, and that the total sum 
standing to their credit is 12,683,312 francs, or more than 
half a million sterling. In Belgium, a country with 
6,030,043 inhabitants, the School Savings Bank is also a 
very popular institution, and is largely used by parents in 
making their earlier and humbler efiorts in economy, before 
they are able to open accounts in their own names. The 
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last official returns for that country show that out of a total 
number of 622,929 scholars in the primary schools, 171,589 
have banking accounts, and that the sum standing to their 
credit amounts to 2,930,359 francs, or £117,214, the average 
deposit rather exceeding 16 francs per head. Even this 
result is described in the official reports as less satisfactory 
than in some former years, and has been attained during 
the months of an exceptional crisis seriously affecting the 
industry and agriculture of the country. No such extensive 
use has yet been made of the school bank system in our own 
country. But in certain places, and wherever the experi- 
ment has been tried in a judicious, businesslike, and kindly 
spirit, it has proved remarkably successful. 


Bacteriology.—In Dr. Parke’s narrative of his ‘‘ Personal 
Experience in Equatorial Africa,” he has a section, entitled 
‘* A Study of Bacteriology,” which thus concludes: ‘‘ And 
so the bacteria live their humble lives ; performing in their 
struggle for existence manifold functions ; sometimes of the 
greatest usefulness, sometimes of the most pernicious ten- 
dency. The reading world has heard, perhaps, everything 
about the latter; let us not, however, by a one-sided view, 
entirely lose sight of the former. We now know that these 
primitive creatures plough and harrow the soil of organic 
material, from which each successive crop of animated beings 
is raised up to supply the place of their deceased ancestors. 
And, above all, let us not be carried away so far, in the 
hitherto unsatisfactory effort to accomplish their destruction 
in the animal body, as to lose sight of the use of the rational 
methods ready to hand of combating the various diseases 
which are characterised by, whether or not they are absolutely 
due to, their presence in the tissues and fluids of the human 
organism.” 

It will be seen that Dr. Parke gives a moderate and 
sensible view of the subject, with a useful caution against 
the tendency to denounce bacteria as altogether pernicious, 
and as the source of every disease that flesh is heir to. 
Further investigation is desirable, and experiment as well as 
observation may be requisite. But this sort of experiment, 
not necessarily more painful than vaccination or the hypo- 
dermic application of remedies, must aot be made the excuse 
for all the detestable cruelties of foreign physiological 
laboratories. 


Languages.—In reference to the statement of Déllinger 
(** Leisure Hour,” 1891, p. 788) as to the future universality 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, it may be mentioned that M. 
Leprévost, under the auspices of the National Society of 
Professors of the French Language in England, delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Prospect of Languages.” The lecturer 
said that, according to the opinion of Mr. Gladstone and 
others who were entitled to be heard on the subject of 
languages, the day would come when French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Portuguese, Russian, Turkish, and other 
tongues would become dead languages like Greek and 
Latin, being swept from the surface of the earth by the 
overwhelming march of the Anglo-Saxon idiom. But 
Spain, Holland, Portugal, and France had each dreamed 
that dream of universal sway which was now being held up 
before the eyes of the Anglo-Saxon races as approaching 
realisation. He dwelt at length upon the intellectual and 
moral causes which had retarded the progress of the Anglo- 
Saxon language after its development had been carried to a 
great extent, and he held that its further progress would be 
attained by pacific means of systematic and natural growth. 
He himself thought that a great future belonged to the 
English language, but he could not hold that the future of 
the world would belong to a particular people or to a parti- 
cular idiom. 


Halfpenny Dinners.—A practical demonstration of the 
possibility of providing cheap and wholesome meals was 
lately given by the London Vegetarian Society and the 
Food Reform ‘League. Three hundred children were 
assembled at the Memorial Hall (Farringdon Street), and the 
Princess Christian, with her daughter Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, witnessed the experiment. The giving 
of prizes for competitions in drawing and in needlework 
was also kindly undertaken by the Princess Christian, in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and the 


chairman and many members of the School Board. But 
the event of the day was the thrifty dinner, of which the 
ingredients may be given, as an example for other attempts. 
There were 374 gallons of soup, containing 18 Ibs. of lentils, 
18 Ibs. of rice, 8 lbs. of peas, the cost of all being 45. 37. 
The turnips, carrots, and potatoes, 8 lbs. of each; 2 Ibs. 
of onions ; salt, butter 3 of alb. With the soup was dis- 
tributed 32 quarterns of wholemeal bread, at 4}d. a 
quartern; and 12 half-quarterns of currant wholemeal 
bread. The total amount was only 12s. 6d., of which the 
bread cost 6s. tod. Of course the large number of 300 
allowed this rate of cost ; for smaller numbers the expense 
would be relatively larger, while every family has not 
a boiler ; and the cost of fuel has to be taken into account. 
Still, the whole expense is wonderfully little, and more suited 
to Southern tastes than the wholesome oatmeal porridge of 
Dr. Guthrie’s Ragged School. 


The Metric System.— Whatever advantage there may be 
in the home use of our existing measures of weight, 
dimensions, or value, the importance of employing decimal 
notation in foreign trade is obvious. Many great English 
mercantile houses send circulars to foreign countries with 
English weights, measures, and prices, utterly unintelligible 
to ordinary traders. French and German merchants thereby 
gain obvious advantage by using the metric system, which 
ought to be done also by English houses. 


Massachusetts Commission of Inquiry.—The Stat 
Government of Massachusetts has appointed a Commissioner 
to examine and report on all foreign corporations doing 
business in that State, for the protection of its citizens. An 
article in the ‘‘ Philadelphia Ledger,” while commending 
the purpose of this commission, states that, except the 
inquiries are thorough and exhaustive, there may be danger 
in companies not reported on being supposed to be safe. 
All inspection laws have this risk attached to them, and th 
‘* Ledger” concludes that it is preferable for the State not 
to interfere, but to leave each individual to take care of his 
own interest. The fact of the appointment of the com- 
mission may lead to increased inquiry and caution. 


Russian Customs Tariff.—In Russia, as in the United 
States, under the plea of establishing and encouraging native 
invention and industry, the interests of the vast body of 
consumers are subordinated to the cupidity of the favoured 
manufacturers. On many classes of goods imported a duty 
is levied equal to 30 per cent. of the value. In other classes 
of manufactured articles the duties on foreign goods are 
simply restrictive. On all kinds of machinery, except on 
agricultural machines, the duty charged is very high. The 
most offensive items in the tariff are the charges on imported 
food, which are sometimes as high as 60 to 70 per cent. It 
is to be hoped that the famine in many parts of the empire 
will compel reconsideration of the question of protection as 
against moderate, if not free, importation of necessary articles 
for the mass of the people. 


Ability.—A man’s success in life depends incomparably 
more upon his capacities for useful action than upon his 
acquirements in knowledge.—Lord Armstrong. 


A Son’s Last Gift to a Father.—In ‘‘Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs,” a book less known to the present generation than 
it was to our forefathers, and than it will be again, it is 
stated that no fewer than 277 persons were burned at the 
stake during the short but evil days of Queen Mary. In 
the account of the martyrdom of three Protestants near 
Salisbury, John Spicer, John Maundrell, and William 
Coberly, who were killed for objecting to the Mass and to 
the worship of images, although believing all the articles of 
the Creed, a notable incident is recorded. Foxe has it in 
an appendix, having probably received it after the first 
publication ofshis work. John Spicer being at the stake, 
ready to give his life for the truth, a bag of gunpowder was 
brought to him by his son. And another standing by (one 
Master Beckingham) took the gunpowder of his son, and 
put it under the girdle of the said Spicer, and exhorted him 
to be strong in the Lord; also divers of the Sheriff’s 
servants comforted him, and desired him not to faint. Unto 
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whom Spicer answered : ‘* Doubt you not of me,” saith he, 
««my soul is quiet ; but be ye strong and stand fast in the 
Lord Jesus, and commit yourselves to Him in the confession 
of His holy name, and profession of His truth.” The 
filial thought of shortening the sufferings of his father by 
the secret bag of gunpowder, is a striking glimpse of the 
history of those times. Attention was recalled to this 
martyrdom when a memorial sketch was being prepared, by 
Mr. T. Gill, of the Rev. Richard Serjeant, one of the 
«« Ejected Ministers,” who had been curate to Richard 
Baxter at Kidderminster. It was found that this excellent 
divine could trace his descent from the martyred John Spicer ; 
and Mr. Gill adds, that it is a very rare and no slight dis- 
tinction to be a descendant of those who gave their lives 
for spiritual truth and freedom in the days of Queen Mary. 


Average Wages of the Rank and File in our Great 
Industries.—It appears from the official report of the Wages 
Commission that in coal and iron mining, the men, on an 
average, make £59 135. a year; in the cotton trade £65 12s. ; 
in the woollen trade £60; in the linen trade £51 133. 
Separate returns are given of the earnings of women, lads, 
and girls. 


Day Census of City of London.—In 1861 the population 
of the city, according to the census of that year, was 
112,063. In 1871 it had fallen to 74,897: in 1881 to 
50,652; and in 1891 to 37,694. A stranger reading these 
figures might conclude that London was going to decay, 
like ancient Babylon or Tyre. The corporation resolved to 
have a day census to compare with the Imperial census, 
which is made at night. In 1866 the population was found 
during the day-time to be 170,133; in 1881, 261,961 ; and 
on April 27, 1891, three weeks after the Government census 
of less than 38,000, there were found to be in the city 
301,384 persons. In 24 hours 1,186,094 persons and 
2,372 vehicles entered the city. As to rateable value, the 
figure was £3,872,088, an increase of £336,594 in the last 
ten years. The profits assessed to income tax were 
£70,018,767, as against 439,263,424 ten years ago. Thus 
London is far the richest and most prosperous of cities, 
though its resident population is dwindling away to the ex- 
tent indicated in the Imperial census. 


Uncrowned Monarchs.—The following may be of interest, 
as giving the probable reason why the present German 
Emperor has never gone through the ceremony of a public 
coronation since ascending the throne of Prussia. 

The ‘* extract” is taken from a copy of the ‘* Edinburgh 
Evening Courant ”—a small newspapei of one sheet, 184 by 
12} inches in size, price threepence—dated Saturday, Sep- 
tember 9, 1786. After noticing the death of the late 
King of Prussia, Frederick 11, which took place on August 17 
of that year, the writer says: ‘*‘ The King of Prussia is never 
crowned, if the word ‘never’ can be applied with 
propriety to a kingdom which has yet had no more than two 
kings, and just seen a third ascend the throne. The affec- 
tation of thinking lightly of the pomps of a coronation was 
not the motive which induced the last two monarchs of 
that country to dispense with that ceremony. It was pride 
and haughtiness. They resolved to show their subjects they 
did not think they held the crown from them, and con- 
sequently that they held it unconditionally, which could not 
be the case if they were crowned, as an oath on the part of 
the sovereign to observe the laws and maintain the rights 
and privileges of the subject is always an essential part of 
the ceremonial of crowning kings. This is carrying matters 
with a high hand, and denying any such thing as an original 
compact between the prince and the people. In Prussia the 
king takes possession of the throne on the demise of his 
predecessor by causing all the great men and the army to 
take the oaths of allegiance to him; this is at best but a 
bare inauguration. 

“There are two other sovereigns inEurope who reign with- 
out being crowned, the King of Spain and the Sultan of 
Turkey or Grand Signor. The latter is invested with 
Sovereign power by the girding on of a sword in the principal 
mosque. The King of Spain is merely inaugurated, because 
he does not like to assemble the cortes or states of the king- 
dom, the Speaker of which used to address the new sovereign 


in a style very little suited to the pride of those who affect 
to reign by the grace of God, and not of the people.” 

How far these remarks, written more than a century ago, 
are applicable to our own times we are not aware, nor what 
is thought of them by those who believe in ‘‘ constitutional 
monarchy.” To rule ‘‘ by the will of the people ” as well 
as ‘* by the grace of God” need not be incompatible, and 
such a rule is likely to be the most secure and most en- 
during. 


Buckinghamshire in the Olden Time.—Fuller, in his 
‘*Church History,” says: ‘‘ Itis nosmall praise to Buckingham. 
shire that, although it is one of the lesser counties of 
England, it had before the time of Luther more martyrs 
and confessors than all England together.” In the reign of 
good King Edward vi four chaplains or evangelists were 
appointed constantly to itinerate and preach in the county, 
the greater number of the clergy being then ignorant and 
inclined to Romanism. These four Protestant preachers were, 
John Bradford, afterwards the martyr ; Grindal, who, surviv- 
ing the Marian persecution, was Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; John Hartly, afterwards 
Bishop of Hereford, till deprived by Queen Mary; and 
John Knox, afterwards the Scottish Reformer. Of his 
preaching in Edinburgh, when leader of the Reformed Church 
there, che English ambassador wrote to Cecil, ‘* I assure your 
honour that the voice of that one man is able in one hour to 
put more life to us than six hundred trumpets.” This he 
said in reply to a letter from Cecil exhorting him to strictness 
in maintaining the Reformed faith. 

Tests of a Genuine £5 Note.—A good note may be told 
(1) by the peculiar white of the paper ; (2) the strength of 
it ; (3) its characteristic feel ; (4) the wire or water mark ; 
(5) the three deckle edges, different from cut edges. Holding 
a genuine note vertically between the eye and a window 
or lamp, the water-mark appears lighter than the ground of 
the paper, and when held horizontally the weter-mark and 
letters appear darker than the ground.—W. Haig Miller on 
Banking. 


Profits from lost Bank-notes,—In forty years, from 1792 
to 1833, there were outstanding notes, presumably lost or 
destroyed, amounting to £ 1,335,000, every shilling of which 
was clear profit to the bank.—/ane’s History of the Bank 
of Englani. 


Valuable Orchids.— At a show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society a variety of the Cypripedium insigne, named Sandere, 
after the growers, Messrs. Sanders of St. Albans, was ex- 
hibited by Baron Schroeder. About three years ago Messrs. 
Sanders, of St. Albans, flowered from amongst an importation 
of Cypripedium insigne a variety absolutely unique. The 
flowers were of a clear shining golden yellow and green, 
except the upper part of the dorsal sepal, which was white 
and not marked or spotted in any way. They divided 
the plant into two ; one was sold by auction and became the 
property of Baron Schroeder at a cost of 70 guineas, the 
other half passed into the possession of Mr. R. H. Measures, 
the Woodlands, Streatham, who, in turn, divided his plant 
into four parts, which have been distributed as follows : 
One found its home with Mr. R. J. Measures, Camberwell ; 
another crossed the Atlantic to be placed in the finest of 
Transatlantic collections—that of Mr. F. L. Ames, near 
Boston ; the third remains at the Woodlands; whiie th: 
fourth returned to Messrs. Sanders, and was purchased for 


the sum of £250. 


Montyon Prizes of 1891.—At a meeting of the French 
Academy the address on the Montyon prizes was delivered 


by M. Cherbuliez, the novelist and essayist. The substance 
of his speech was on the universality in human nature of the 
feeling of compassion, when not checked and overborne by 
passion or crime. This feeling of humanity belongs to all 
classes of society, from the highest to the lowesi, and is 
common to all creeds, as well as to all sorts and conditions 
of men. The effect of exercising the feeling of charity, and 
of rewarding it when recognised, although working unseen 
and without mercenary motive, was to elevate the tone of 
society in regard to virtue and beneficence. The first prize 
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of virtue was this year awarded to Marie Sedier, of Bayonne, 
who had long devoted herself to the care of deserted 
children, and in seven years had rescued twenty-seven ; 
placing them, not in asylums, but in the homes of peasants 
and artisans, where they had a home life, and were taught 
to earn a livelihood. We may remind our readers that a 
selection from the records of the Montyon prizes of former 
years has been published at the ‘‘ Leisure Hour ” office, 56 
Paternoster Row, entitled ‘‘ Heroism in Humble Life,” by 
M. L. Séguin. The rewards of the Academy are not, how- 
ever, confined to humble life, for one of them was awarded 
to M. Bost, the founder and manager of the magnificent 
orphanages and other institutions at La Force. 


Robben Island Lepers.—Mr. Field, the chaplain of 
Lancing College, states that the late Rev. A. Wiltshire 
devoted himself for years to the service of the lepers at 
Robben Island, and that the Rev. W. H. Watkins is now 
there, and besides the lepers has charge of the convicts and 
lunatics on the island. When so much sentimental praise 
was awarded to Father Damien, some sympathy and help 
should be due to devoted men elsewhere. 


Dangers of Anti-Pyrin.—The celebrated surgeon, M. 
Verneuil, has made a communication to the Paris Academy 
of Medicine regarding the dangers which may attend the use 
of anti-pyrin. This drug was injected into two patients 
suffering from sciatic neuralgia in their lower limbs. The in- 
jection was made at the base of the toes. After the third 
injection gangrei e suddenly supervened, and there was great 
difficulty in saving the lives of the patients. M. Verneuil 
attributes the gangrene to the disturbance in the nutrition 
of the organs caused by the chronic neuritis of the sciatic 
nerve. 


Debt.—It was debt that caused Lord Byron the humilia- 
tion of seeing his house more than once invaded by the 
bailiffs, and, to use his own phrase, ‘* his household gods 
shivered around him.” It was debt that tortured the 
feelings of Leigh Hunt, and cost him manya domestic pang. 
Debt embittered the career of Haydon the painter, making 
his life one long unsuccessful struggle. Debt for a time 
brought down to earth the soaring wing of Pollok, the 
author of ‘‘ The Course of Time.” Debt wrung the proud 
spirit of William Pitt, and broke off his love match with 
Miss Eden. Debt also clouded many of the last days of Sir 
Walter Scott, and paralysed his noble intellect in his final 
effort to extricate himself from its meshes. Debt crippled the 
career of Father Mathew in his temperance labours, and 
threatened his cause with a distressing collapse. Happy they 
who: can sweep this enemy to happiness from their path. 
Well might honest John Evelyn write in his journal, ‘‘ This 
day I paid all my debts to a farthing. Oh! blessed day!” 
On the Bank’s Threshold, by W. Haig Miller. 


Limited Liability Companies.—In June 1888 it was 
ascertained that out of 26,000 companies registered since 
1856, only 9,500 were then carried on, the rest having 
disappeared as failures. 


Russian Famine.—The accounts of the famine in large 
regions of Russia during the winter have not been exag- 
gerated. Canon Malcolm Maccoll, who knows the country, 
recommends that any relief funds sent from England 
should not be entrusted to Russian officials, still less to any 
organisation of a religious kind, which would be suspected 
of attempted proselytism, but paid to the mercantile firm of 
Mr. John Hubbard, in which both English and Russian men 
of business have confidence. 


Was Shakespeare a Roman Catholic.—The following 
letter lately appeared in the ‘‘ Stratford-on-Avon Herald,” in 
response to a claim on the ground of some of Shakespeare’s 


kinsfolk being known to be Roman Catholics. ‘I see that 
old question is, still discussed, whether Shakespeare was a 
Roman Catholic. In his early boyhood he may have been ; 
and his ancestors and some of his connections may have 
belonged to the old faith, but there is not the slightest proof 
that he was himself anything but a good Protestant. Of 
course he uses words and phrases proper to the characters 


presented by him in plays belonging to times before the 
Reformation. But even in these early historical plays his 
English spirit breaks forth in indignant protest against the 
claims of foreign priest or potentate to meddle with the in- 
dependence of this realm. And if he had any respect for 
the Church of Rome he would never have written that 
irresistibly comic scene in Act 2 of ‘‘ Henry v1,” where a 
man said to be born blind is to be made to see by a popish 
miracle. This man, also being a paralytic, is brought into 
the abbey of St. Albans to be cured in the presence of the 
court and a vast concourse of people. On the parish Leadle 
being summoned, instead of a bishop or priest, the first touch 
of the birch made the blind cripple jump over the stool 
and run off as fast as his legs would carry him, followed by 
the jeering crowd.” 


An Early Recollection of Dr. Pusey.—I was at Etoa 
with the two Puseys, brothers. The younger of the two 
was not very much above me; he was not promising in 
features or general appearance. Some might have called 
him an insignificant-looking boy. Nor did he distinguish 
himself by his learning in any particular way that I remember. 
This unpromising boy, however, grew up to be the celebrated 
Dr. Pusey, founder of a party in the Church bearing his own 
name, and known to all the religious world, upon which, 
indeed, he has left an influence not soon to be forgotten. 

** Chapters in my Life,” by Leonard Blomfield, late Jenyns, 
of Bath. Printed for private circulation. 

[The personal recollections of the Rev. Leonard Blomfield, 
now in his g2nd year, are deeply interesting. His father, 
Canon of Ely, inherited the property of Soame Jenyns, the 
friend of Samuel Johnson. His mother was the daughter of 
the famous physician, Dr. Heberden, who married a sister 
of the Rev. Francis Wollaston, one of whose sons was 
Dr. William Wollaston, the friend of Dr. Young and Sir 
Humphrey Davy. Of all these and many other notable 
persons, Darwin, Henslow, Whewell, Sedgwick among 
them, personal recollections are given by the venerable 
autobiographer. ] 


Slavery in Portuguese India.—Slavery is said still to 
exist in Portuguese India. A Brahmin, at Kalloda, possesses 
a village of thirty-two huts, where every soul is as truly his 
slave and property as in the olden days; and recently a 
Portuguese travelling from Goa spoke openly of the slaves 
on his estate. 


Archbishop Magee in a Scotch Church.--A pleasant 
reminiscence of Archbishop Magee, when Bishop of Peter 
borough, was given by the Rev. Donald Matheson in the 
‘* Presbyterian Messenger.” At a highland inn, where both 
were sojourning, one Sunday morning, the bishop hearing 
Mr. Matheson say he was going to the Free Church, pro- 
posed to accompany him. The church was crowded, and 
all seemed full of reality and solemn earnestness. The 
sermon was from the text, ‘‘If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinnerappear?” In 
the midst of one of his telling homely appeals, the minister 
caught sight of the unsuspecting bishop. His presence did 
not at all disconcert him, but rather deepened his conviction 
of the solemnity of the work in which both were employed. 
Afterwards, in talking about the sermon, the bishop spoke 
with enthusiasm about the whole scene in that church, and 
he said: ‘*‘ They talk of the need of elaborate services to 
attract the people. Look there! The Gospel is preached 
in a faithful and practical way, and the people crowd to 
hear it!” 


Moltke’s Memoirs.—The Memoirs and the Letters of 
Field-Marshal von Moltke, full of matters of personal and 
political importance, and instruction to military readers, 
also contain many points of general interest. He thus, for 
example, gives expression to his belief in personal influence 
and his distrust of ‘‘collective wisdom,” whether in 
democratic parliaments or in ‘‘ councils of war.” ‘* A bold 
resolution can only be the act of one man. At a meeting 
of many the fros and cons of a matter are always discussed 
with so many good and indisputable arguments on each side 
that one set nuliifies the other. Every definite proposal is 
met by the most incontestable difficulties, negative views 
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prevail, and all meet on the neutral ground of inaction. It 
requires a Frederick the Great to take no advice and to act 
solely on his own responsibility.” A very touching reference 
is made to the appearance of the late Emperor Frederick 
during his fatal illness. He is describing a court marriage, 
at which the venerable Empress Augusta was present in a 
wheeled chair. ‘‘The Emperor Frederick walked in, the 
tall, stately figure unbent, greeting the assembly with a 
friendly smile. Only the eyes seemed to me extinguished, 
and the breathing quick and heavy. It is heartrending to 
see him struggling with inexhaustible patience and kindliness 
against his heavy lot, with one foot on the throne and the 
other in the grave.” 

The Highest Railway in Europe.—A new Alpine rail- 
way, the Brienzer Rothhornbahn, is the highest railway in 
the Alps, and commands magnificent views. It is 2,351 
metres (7,836 ft.) high at the summit level, and ascends 1,682 
métres (5,606 ft.), or 67 métres (223 ft.) higher than the 
Pilatus railway. The journey occupies 1} hour. The gauge 
is 0°8 métre. The line is a pure rack-and-pinion railway on 
the Apt system, and is similar in construction to the Monte 
Generoso railway. The steepest gradient is 1 in 4—that is, 
less than the maximum Pilatus ascent. 


Fruit and Nursery Industry.—<As so much has been said 
about the extension of fruit growing in England, it might 
be useful to have a periodical report of the statistics of 
horticulture. In the United States this has been for the 
first time included in the census report for 1890. The 
American report is of larger extent than has been attempted 
in any other country except France, where the Department 
of Woods and Forests has obtained full official statistics. The 
preliminary report of the American inquiry, to be corrected 


after examination, gives results of much practical interest. 
From the tables in this bulletin it appears that there are in 
the United States 4,510 nurseries, valued at $41,978,835, 
and occupying 172,806 acres of land, with an invested 
capital of $52,425,669, and giving employment to 49,657 
men, 2,279 women, and 14,200 animals, using in the propa 
gation and cultivation of trees and plants $990,606 worth 
of implements. Of the acreage in nurseries 95,025 acres 
were found to be used in growing trees, plants, shrubs, and 
vines of all ages; and the figures, based upon the best 
estimate of the nurserymen, make the grand total of piants 
and trees 3,386,855,578, of which 518,016,612 are fruit 
trees, 685,603,396 grape-vines and small fruits, and the 
balance nut, deciduous, and evergreen trees, hardy shrubs, 
and roses, The largest acreage is devoted to the production 
of apple trees—viz., 20,232 acres, numbering 240,570,666 
young trees, giving an average of 11,890 per acre; while 
the plum, pear, and peach have, respectively, 7,826, 6,854, 
and 3,357 acres, producing 88,494,367, 77,223,402, and 
49,887,894 young trees, or an average of 11,307, 11,266, 
and 14,861 trees to the acre. The tables that are included 
in the bulletin clearly prove the steady growth of the 
nursery industry, while the great increase in the planting 
of large orchards and the constantly-developing taste and 
demand for fruit and ornamental trees, vines, shrubs, and 
plants for home adornment assure its continued growth and 
prosperity. In England the subject of tree culture has been 
chiefly regarded as a branch of landscape gardening ; but, as 
plenting for food as well as for ornament is now likely to be 
more attended to, the commencement of an official report 
becomes of national importance. If attempted in the 
United States, with far vaster area, it ought to present little 
difficulty in England. 


Household Queries. 


——2eo—— 


Vallisneria in Aquarium. — / have deen much troubled 
lately by the rapid disappearance of the ‘* Vallisneria spiralis” 
in my aquarium. The weed grows thickly, but before it gets 
about four or five inches long it is bitten off, not a single leaf 
escaping. By observation I find that these attacks are noc- 
turnal, chiefly, the weed appearing much shorter by the 
morning. The tank (which measures—length four feet, 
breadth one foot, depth one foot) contains two golden carp, one 
dozen minnows, and one aozen freshwater snails. The last 
mentioned, on which my suspicions first fell, cannot be the 
offenders, because the leaves are only eaten at the tops, and this 
ts the case with every leaf.—The culprits are probably the 
minnows and, despite your opinion, the snails. The most 
innocent of the latter are probably the Planorbis kinds ; but 
the supposed innocence of any except for confervoid growth, 
as stated in so many little books, is a delusion: they a// eat 
living plants more or less. If you introduce a few of the 
smaller weeds into the tank it will give more variety, and 
probably the Vallisneria will be more left alone. 


Window Boxes.—/ should like to know if two or three 
coats of tar for a window flower-box, to stand outside, 

wuld not do as well as a sinc lining. Should the tiles in 
the front of the box be cemented in, or ts tt sufficient to slip 
them in loosely behind a moulding?—The tiles should be 
simply slipped in behind grooved slips screwed on the front 
at top and bottom. Three or four coats of paint are 
better than tar, and will last for years if the box is to hold 
pots only. This is much the best way, when the box should 
be perforated in the bottom, and the pots stand rather above 
it on two parallel slips of wood. Boxes filled with earth 
we unadvisable, on account of the difficulty of managing 
drainage satisfactorily : moreover, pots can always be changed 
so as to keep up a good appearance. 


Linoleum.— Does linoleum induce decay in wooden floors ? 
and tf so, what would be a good floor covering for a somewha. 
damp room that has the hard wear of a farmhouse dining 
room? Ts there perforated linoleum, and would that hinder 
decay in the floor? I\What is the best way of removing tea 
and fruit stains from table-cloths? On damp floors 
linoleum does sometimes cause decay, by the exclusion of 
fresh air. We have never heard of the material being made 
perforated. Were it not for the expense, perforated rubber 
mats would meet all requirements. But they would be 
costly, and probably the best plan would be to varnish the 
edges of the room, and to lay linoleum down in louse strips, 
taken up occasionally. Fruit stains have been referred to 
quite recently, Teastains should be at once soaked in hot water 
and well rubbed. They must be got out before the fabric is 


boiled. 


Moles. — Will you kindly tell me (1) how to take the shin: 
out of black dresses, and also (2) how to remove moles from the 
hands and arms?—1. The material is not stated; but 
really little can be done toany beyond sponging, soaking, oz 
washing, which partially restores the nap in many fabrics. 
2. It is dangerous to meddle personally with any but very 
small moles, which may be touched carefully every day with 
strong acetic acid. They are, however, capable of being 
removed surgically, with very little pain under modern 
methods ; but this should only be done under advice and by 
skilled hands. 


Cat ill.—A d/ack Persian cat would be glad to know of a 
remedy for what appears to be an irritation of the skin. 
The symptoms are that he is frequently scratching himself, 
the places scratched losing the hair, and in some places becoming 
sore and bleeding.—\t is singular that we had two very 
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similar queries about this time a year ago, and we can only 
repeat the advice then given, that in most cases treatment is 
so tedious and long, that merciful execution by morphia or 
chloroform is most advisable. It may be mange, or a kind 
of eczema. The former is almost hopeless of treatment 
except by a qualified practitioner. In case it is the latter 
and you have patience, you might give ten grains acetate 
of potass morning and evening for a fortnight, then change 
to one drop of liq. ars. twice a day for a week, then thrice 
a day for a second week, then stop a week, and then repeat 
arsenic in same way again. If the cat is then no better, 
you can try half a grain iodide potassium twice a day. 
Meantime apply to the places one day a lotion of lead, and 
the alternate days bicarbonate of soda. If the cat will take 
it, a little cod-liver-oil containing quinine will probably 
assist, but it is a dreadful business to give this by force. The 
above drugs can be given in milk. You will see the sort of 
case it is, even in the most favourable event. 


Parrot bare —A grey parrct has lost all the feathers off 
his chest, and has a large lump in hts throat which comes at 
night and isgone in the morning. He is very lively, talking 
and whistling all day long. Can anything be done to restore 
his plumage, and what is the cause of the lump ?—The lump 
is most probably nothing at all, but merely some prominence 
of the glottis temporarily increased by his attitude in repose. 
The most usual cause of bareness or plucking is allowing too 
much meat, nuts, or pastry : on the other hand, a correspon- 
dent last year reported that a parrot so disfigured was cure: 
by allowing it to eat what it liked of anything, with plenty 
of water, and of course a bath ad /7d. It is probable that 
dabbing the skin a little now and then with a weak solution 
of bicarbonate soda, containing a teaspoonful of glycerine in 
a six-ounce bottleful, would have a good effect, and some 
crushed cuttle-fish bone should be strewn about the cage. 


Parsley..—A correspondent asks if we know any way to 
preserve parsley for winter use wichout losing its colour. We 
fear it cannot be done, but if any housekeeper knows of an 
effectual method, we hope this mention of the matter may 
bring information. 


Bronze and Lacquer.— 7y%ie bell handle and plate on my 
front door were a dark bronze—almost black. A new ser- 
vant, mistaking this for dirt, has polished it off, leaving the 
whole a bright yellow. Ts there any wash that can be 
applied to restore the bronzed appearance?—TI should also be 
glad to know of a good lacquer to restore tarnished brass that 
has formerly been lacquered.—A rather weak solution of 
platinum bichloride is often used to bronze cast brass ; but 
it is expensive, and on sheet brass generally produces a 
patchy effect. There are many kinds of bronzes, but plates 
are not often so coloured, and it is quite impossible without 
inspection to know what colour you want. All plates, how- 
ever, asa rule, are bronzed by one of what are called the 
**acid ” processes, which require the application of heat and 
technical skill; and your best and cheapest plan is to take 
the articles to a respectable gas-fitting shop, at most of 
which they do this kind of thing or send it to get done. 
Much the same applies to lacquer. You can procure lacquer 
at any oil and colour shop, but it will be no use in your 
hands. It is the smooth and clean polished brass that 
shines through the lacquer, and applying lacquer merely will 
do no good. 


Angora Rug.—(1) What és the cause of the hair coming out 
of an Angora skin rug? (2) How can it be prevented /— 
1. Of course the hair comes gradually out of every rug in 
time ; if it is coming out quickly, it shows that the skin 
was either not properly cured, or was taken during the 
moulting period, when hair is loose. 2. It cannot. 


Petroleum Lamp.— /l’e have an expensive petroleum lamp. 
During the last few months, on being lighted, the lamp burns 
with a spasmodic flame, which at intervals of a few seconds 
jerks out puffs of black smoke and flame up its chimney. 
The puffs are similar to those given off by a steam engine on 
starting (in miniature, of course). On being turned down 
for extinguishing, the flame seems to flare down into the 
otl reservoir and go oul with a puff of noise and smoke.—\f 
(as we understand) the lamp once burnt properly, there 
wust have been some change in it or your management. It 
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is quite a mistake to suppose that all oils will burn in al! 
lamps ; some cannot be used in certain lamps, and if you 
made a change at the time of the bad behaviour first oc 
curring, that may be the cause. Even change of the kind 
of wick may cause a lamp to burn badly, though it would 
not, we think, cause the symptoms you describe. They 
seem to point to an accidental filling up or obstruction 
somewhere in the air-passages ; and after taking the burne: 
as far as possible to pieces, all should be carefully examined 
for this : perhaps some charred wick has got in the way. If 
the lamp never burnt right, you should send to the makers. 
Now and then, as they are sent out clean and untried, a 
faulty one does occur. 


Canary Hurt.—/ have a canary which has got its foot 
hurt. One of the claws of the left foot has run into another, 
causing it to bleed. TI parted the claws and clipped its nails. 
/t can only hold on to the spars with its right foot, the othe» 
being disabled. Could you give me some advice how to treat 
it in future?—The chief difficulty in treating small birds 
is that handling frightens them, and poultices are so soon 
picked off. The claw is probably well by now, unless the 
bird has died; but in any such cases of injury, if it can be 
made to stay on, the best application is hazeline lotion on a 
bit of thin linen. 


Rabbits.—/ would feel obliged if you could tell me where 
ZT could get the Flemish Giant rabbits, and what would be 
the price of them ?—-You can generally find advertisements of 
all kinds in the ‘* Bazaar,” or can get the names of breeders 
from the catalogue of some large show, like that held at the 
Crystal Palace in November. We cannot enter into any 
question of prices, which may vary widely according to 
quality. 


Excessive Perspiration.— /Vould you kindly tell me what 
would prevent my face getting a greasy look about an hour 
after washing, and still be harmless. J use vinolia soap and 
also apply a little vinolia cream at night. Has eating butter 
anything todo with it? I feel greatly troubled with it, and 
would be exceedingly obliged if you could let me know of some- 
thing. —You should leave off any application of cream ; and 
after washing in the morning with soap, it will be well to try 
a thorough bathing of the face with gently tepid clean water, 
containing a little aromatic vinegar. Avoid soap if possible 
the rest of the day, using tepid water only, or with a little 
of the aromatic vinegar in it. If this fails, the case should 
be treated as one of excessive perspiration by the personal 
advice of your medical man. Without such advice, powders 
and medicine such as he may possibly prescribe would be 
unsafe, and possibly make things worse. But he will pr 
bably be able to relieve you in a moderate time. 


Soft Boots.— /Vould you be kind enough to tell me what [ 
could use to keep my boots soft, and still take ona polish. As 
the most of my work ts done outside, my boots are always 
very hard, more especially in wet weather. —We fear that all 
the preparations which soften leather and keep it waterproof 
dull the polish more or less ; but for this defect, the ordinary 
dubbin is the best. But if you have shoes or boots made of 
horse skin, which are supplied now by nearly all good makers 
on request, these keep exceedingly soft, and wear wonder- 
fully well. They are now worn largely by cyclists for this 
very quality of retaining softness and polish under exposure. 
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IN SPITE OF HERSELF, 


BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF “GREAT-GRANDMOTHER SEVERN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XIV.—A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE, 

















CON FIDENCES, 


‘g Susie had noped to gain anything by her little 


stratagem she was disappointed. Antony was 

far too good a husband to remain long from 
her side, in spite of her gay protestations that she 
was being very well looked after by her many 
— and would by no means curtail his holi- 
ay. 

“My holiday !” he said, with uplifted brows, as 
he read this portion of the letter to Decima. “I 
ce wish there were fewer holidays in my 
ife.’ 

“Aunt Christina thinks you would shine in 
Parliament,” she said, with a smile. “I hope you 
take it as a compliment? It isn’t one I should 
venture to offer a friend in these days. But as for 
work, I thought everybody could find something 
todo in an age when the Gospel of Labour is so 
loudly proclaimed.” 

“I think,” he said, looking at her with his great 


melancholy dark eyes, “I was born to keep a little 
second-hand bookshop—one of those with a ‘stall 
in front with boxes labelled ‘all this lot at 3¢.,’ 
and so on. I have often envied that career. It 
would bring one in contact with so much shabby 
learning.” 

“Would the learning be any better because it 
went shabby ?” 

“ Tt would be such a gratification to satisfy it, you 
see.” 

“ To be sure, shabbiness and a taste for literature 
do seem to go together. I wonder why?” 

“Tf one were content to forego any but the 
most modest profits, or no profits at all, for the 
matter of that, what a lot of substantial pleasure 
one might bestow for the sum of threepence! You 
don’t know what it is to hunger after books ; it’s 
worse than physical starvation.” 

“ Neither do you!” she retorted. 
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“Well, no, not now. Threepence was never, 
pethaps, a very serious consideration ; but when I 
was a boy, though I was liberally enough supplied 
with pocket money, it was considered a foolish 
thing to spend one’s money on books ; an unsound 
investment. When you have read them, of what 
use are they except to take up room and collect 
dust? was the argument, and I daresay there is 
something init. ‘There are a good many books on 
my shelves now that I have never opened since I 
bought them, but they are there, and I wouldn't 
be without them.” 

She thought of the Vidals—the rich, kindly, 
good-tempered, unintellectual Vidals, at whom Susie 
was always laughing, and found it not difficult 
to understand the kind of mental stint he had 
suffered. 

“What a pity you can’t carry out your idea,” 
she said. ‘“I’d come and help you, but I suppose 
Susie would rebel ?” 

“Susie would certainly rebel.” 

“Well, I don’t see why it need trouble her. 
You might give out that you were ‘something in 
the City ’—who ever seeks to penetrate the mystery 
of that phrase? But for a bookworm there should 
be no Susie. You ought to have remained a 
bachelor, Antony.” 

“In that case there would have been no Molly,” 
said Molly’s father, fondly watching that young 
woman’s antics with the dogs upon the lawn. 

“Well, on that plea I suppose you must be 
forgiven. Perhaps I may think of the bookstall 
myself some day. It would be a charming 


occupation for papa ; he would take such pleasure 
in giving advice and guiding the youthful intellect 
in the way it should go, and I should be needed to 
keep an eye on the profits, which we couldn't 


afford to despise as you do. Thank you, sir, for 
the hint.” She dropped him a demure curtsey. 

““You are going to do something else with your- 
self.” 

“Tf you mean Archie, that is a question of the 
dim and distant future. Perhaps it would console 
Susie if you assure her that she can go on snubbing 
me as one of the unmarried for years to come, 
since you have failed to convert me to her views.” 

“T have not tried.” 

“No ; but you know you were meant to try ; that 
is why you were sent.” 

“Well, perhaps it was,” he said dispassionately ; 
“but Susie, though I don’t agree with her, was 
only thinking of your good.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said lightly, “that’s the argument 
we all use when we want to interfere with our 
neighbour’s independence ; but who can know so 
well as oneself what is good for one? Susie may 
as well give up trying to be benevolent on my 
account. I would rather a hundredfold keep 
your bookstall, Antony, than marry the kind of 
young man Susie would choose for me.” 

Her tone was a little hard. Susie to set her- 
self up to say whom she was to marry or refrain 
from marrying ! She to despise Archie because he 
was poor; Archie who had the good old blood of 
the Jardines in his veins ; a Jardine, beside whom 
a Vidal was a mere mushroom of yesterday ! 

Decima had far too high an appreciation of her 
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brother-in-law, and was indeed too fair-minded to 
blame Susie for having married an Englishman ; 
but deep down in her heart, and all unknown to 
herself perhaps, the national prejudice still lingered, 
the jealousy of race. It betrayed itself in a 
rebellion against Susie’s dictates. Susie who had 
crossed the Border and found nothing out of 
London good enough for her notice ! 

But though she was angry with Susie, she missed 
Antony when he and Molly set out again for 
London. On one pretext or another their stay had 
lengthened from week to week ; the little one had 
slept in her room, Decima had been nurse and 
playmate and teacher all in one. It gave her 
a humorous delight to reflect that Molly had 
acquired and was carrying home with her a 
distinctly Scotch accent—the intonation of her 
mother’s country, of which that mother was foolish 
enough to be ashamed, as well as a stock of 
national ballads which the retentive young memory 
would not soon let slip. Molly was quick with the 
quickness of an only child brought up in the 
capital, and she proved a very promising pupil. 
Antony laughed and applauded her achievements, 
but it gave Decima a throb of keen pleasure when 
the little one declared frankly that she loved Scot- 
land best, and had no wish to go back to London. 

Lady Christina did not press the travellers to 
linger, though she was polite and even a little 
gracious now that the portmanteaus were packed 
and the hour of departure fixed. 

“You must bring Susie for a long visit in the 
autumn,” she said, “and Molly too, of course. 
When the season is over Susie will be glad of the 
rest and quiet here, but next time you must really 
bring Molly’s maid. If the under-housemaid had 
not insisted on going home just now it would have 
mattered less, but servants never consider other 
people’s convenience.” 

“T thought Decima had been taking the part,” 
said Mr. Douglas, who, as often happened, woke 
at this inconvenient moment to a knowledge of 
what was going on around him, “and considering 
that she is deposed from her position as reigning 
princess, I don’t see how she could be better 
employed.” 

But Lady Christina could not brook allusions of 
this sort. 

“T fail to understand you, Francis,” she said, 
with cold offence. “ Decima has taken a step 
which I disapprove, certainly ; but since she has 
your sanction the lack of mine can matter very 
little. As for being deposed, there is no ground 
for such a complaint. She has not shown herself 
very willing to join Elizabeth and me in our drives 
and employments, and she has been allowed to 
choose her own occupations, if you call that 
deposition.” 

“Let us call it resignation,” said Decima, who 
recognised the unfitness of the moment for a family 
difference—the carriage waiting to convey the 
travellers to the station, the last good-byes being 
said. “Princess Decima resigns in favour 0! 
Princess Elizabeth, and Molly, my child ”—she 
was drawing on the restless little one’s gloves and 
vainly trying to fit the chubby fingers into the right 
places—“ when you come back you will find your 
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old Aunt Duo just as ready as ever to be your 
obedient servant. Here are two fingers wanting to 
get into one house, and here is an empty hole with 
nobody to claim it.” 

She was not without generous impulses, and 
she was quite willing that Elizabeth should have 
her day ; but for all that, when Molly’s little arms 
had given her their last hug, when Antony’s head 
was no longer visible nodding from the carriage 
window, she felt strangely lonely and desolate. 
The little excitement of the visit was over. Antony 
had been upon her side, and insensibly that had 
comforted her ; there were so few who took her 
part. 

In the midst of this despondency, when she was 
tired of books, of her black pony, her gardening, 
everything—a little event occurred which roused 
the whole household into momentary animation. 
This was no less than an invitation from Mr. 
Bruce—an invitation to lunch at Castle Jardine. 
Though Harringford had ridden over as he 
promised, had taken meals with his friend, had 
slept in the ghostly bedchamber, had explored 
every nook and corner, Lady Charlotte had not 
yet accompanied him. 

Bruce understood very well the light excuses 
which Harringford so carelessly offered for his 
sister’s absence, and his indignation was stirred. 
Was her brother so heedless that he could not under- 
stand? Had he noeyes? Lady Charlotte was a 
woman grown ; she could not be far short of forty, 
and yet she was a greater slave than any servant 
in her father’s house. Harringford was so used 
to the spectacle of his sister’s gentle submission, 
that perhaps custom had truly blinded him, or else 
it was that he had concerns of his own which for 
the moment occupied all his thoughts. 

With the impulsive, boyish frankness that cha- 
racterised him, he immediately confided to his 
friend the mystery of his attraction to Edinburgh. 
It was Bruce whom he took into his confidence, 
not, we may be sure, for the first time. He knew 
what was coming almost before Harringford had 
opened his lips, and he listened with a vexed and 
annoyed air that was far from sympathetic. 

“American ladies whom he had met wintering 
on the Nile, and who were doing Europe.” Ofcourse, 
of course—were there not always charming, 
delightful, beautiful ladies crossing Harringford’s 
path? Was not he, the susceptible, for ever 
falling in love with some new divinity? Bruce was 
impatient over these countless short-lived fancies, 
impatient and yet anxious too. Harringford was 
an only son, heir to a title and considerable wealth ; 
he was emphatically a good match, worth angling 
for, and suppose some day the silly fish swallowed 
the wrong bait? Nothing more likely, and nothing 
certainly more disastrous to his continued good 
relations with his father. Bruce knew the Earl’s 
views very well; they had been frequently made 
plain to him. He was in no great haste for 
Harringford to settle, but when he took a wife she 
must be of his own order. On that point the 
Earl was inflexible. There should be no mésalliance. 
He did not ask for wealth, but he required, he in- 
sisted, on good blood and a flawless pedigree. An 
American? Bruce recognised with a flash of 


amusement the old man’s horror at such a pro- 
posal, his outraged dignity and pride. 

And yet here was foolish Harringford dangling 
after temptation, refusing to listen to counsel, 
playing with fire. 

While these things were happening, while Har- 
ringford was rushing to Edinburgh, and acting 
cicerone there to the fascinating strangers, and 
riding over between his visits to pour out his 
raptures to his friend, the Earl was ponderously 
making up his mind that it would be necessary to 
the completion of the task at the moment in hand, 
that he and his foreman should visit certain 
foundries in Glasgow. At last the poor prisoner 
saw a glimpse of liberty. Two whole days-—for 
the night was to be spent from home—two whole 
days to employ as she would, without an accusing 
pang of conscience to spoil their flavour. 

When the Earl’s careful plans were all made and 
settled beyond risk of change, she wrote a maidenly 
little note to Mr. Bruce, offering to ride over with 
Harringford on a certain day and make the 
acquaintance of his charming old castle, of which 
Harringford had told her so much. 

Bruce despatched a mounted groom in hot 
haste to carry the assurance of his pleasure in the 
prospect. He was anxious to make the day as 
pleasant to her as possible ; and, thinking and 
planning, it occurred to him that she might like to 
meet some of the neighbours in whom she had dis- 
played an interest. He remembered how she had 
questioned him, how keen had been her curiosity 
about the Douglas family—his brow reddened a 
little at the recollection. Well, why should he not 
invite the Broadmeadows party? Here was a 
chance of returning their hospitality and doing 
Lady Charlotte a pleasure at the same time. 

Hence the invitation which caused such a flutter 
in the Broadmeadows dovecote, and awoke hopes 
even in the breast of the schoolroom party. 

“Tt says the Misses Douglas,” cried Janet, who 
had taken possession of her friend’s note, “and 
that’s more than just Duo and Elizabeth. I am 
sure he means me too,” cried the little maid, who 
could boast at least that she was Mr. Bruce’s chief 
favourite and ally. 

“You!” said Mary, with quiet contempt, her 
own hopes ebbing as fast as they had risen ; “it 
means nobody but Elizaleth.” 

“Elizabeth isn’t to have everything!” cried 
Janet, passionately. ‘She shall not—no, she shall 
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not have Mr. Bruce ! 


CHAPTER XV.—A NEW ATTRACTION, 


ECIMA was the only member of the family 
who appeared to be wholly unmoved by this 
invitation, who regarded it with an in- 

difference that bordered on contempt. 

“Why should you all make such a fuss,” she 
remarked to Janet, who was pouring her hopes and 
fears into this favourite sister’s ears ; “ you’ve been 
at the castle hundreds of times. One would 
think you had never been there in your life.” 

“ But this is different,” cried Janet, not finding 
the argument convincing. 
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* Yes, it is different,” said Decima, significantly. 

“Of course it won’t be the same as if Archie 
were there,” said Janet, suddenly remembering 
her allegiance to this older friend; “but since 
Archie can’t be there,” the maiden went on philo- 
sophically, “why shouldn’t we be friends with 
Mr. Bruce? And indeed, Duo, he is very nice.” 

‘“ His chocolates are nice, no doubt.” 

“ He’s nice himself,” said Janet, stoutly ; “he’s 
just a dear. I don’t call him old a bit, and he 
doesn’t treat you as if you were a child,” said 
Janet, who at fourteen felt herself entitled to duc 
respect. 

“Then he’s more foolish than I thought him,” 
Decima said cruelly. “Goand learn your lessons, 
Janet, and don’t take any nonsensical ideas into 
your silly little head. Aunt Christina has no in- 
tention of taking you.” 

“She only thinks of Elizabeth!” cried Janet, 
the old jealousy blazing out. “ Elizabeth is getting 
a new dress, I know, for we carried the note to 
Miss Methven yesterday, and she’s coming to-day. 
There’s a fire in the oldnursery. There is nobody 
thought of but Elizabeth. Oh, it’s a shame, it’s a 
shame! And Elizabeth—the stupidest of us all, 
stupider even than Mary! She was just a ‘gowk’ 
at her lessons, Miss MacMurdo will tell you ; she 
never could spell, and I don’t believe she knows 
her tables yet. And I am in fractions!” cried 
Janet, “and you don’t catch me spelling agreeable 
with one e!” 

Decima could not help laughing. 

“You are very clever, no doubt,” she said, “ but 
when one is a beauty spelling and arithmeticare quite 
secondary considerations.” 

“Well, I should be ashamed not to be able to 
spell,” said Janet, with scorn, “even if I was as 
beautiful as Helen of Troy or Queen Mary. Duo,” 
she drew nearer and lowered her voice mysteriously ; 
“Duo, do you know what I think?” 

‘Something foolish,,no doubt silly !’ 

**No, nothing foolish. I think Aunt Christina 
wants Mr. Bruce to marry Elizabeth.” 

“You have no business to have such thoughts, 
Miss Inquisitive,” said Decima, with decision. “I 
don’t suppose Aunt Christina has taken you into 
her confidence ?” 

“No, but I’ve got eyes in my head, and I’ve 
seen what I’ve seen. But I tell you what, Duo, 
she’s not going to have him. Mr. Bruce is my 
friend, and he is not going to be made to marry 
Elizabeth. If it had not been for Archie it might 
have been you—I shouldn’t have minded you—-but 
not Elizabeth !” 

“Thank you very much ; it is extremely obliging 
of you.” 

“Well, he’s too good for Elizabeth.” 

“There, off with you,” cried Decima; “I will 
listen to no more nonsense. Go back to the 
schoolroom, and don’t trouble your head with things 
that don’tconcern it. I suppose, though you can spell 
and are in fractions, you will allow that your edu- 
cation isn’t quite complete yet? Go back to your 
history and your French, and don’t become a 
Meddlesome Matty.” 

But for all she administered this vigorous rebuke, 
Decima could not but agree in her heart that the 


? 


child had warrant for her surmises. Why else 
should Lady Christina wear such an air—ladylike 
and subdued, it is true—but still an air of elation ? 
Why else should Miss Methven, the dressmaker, who 
“went out” to most of the neighbouring families, 
have been summoned to take up her abode in 
the old nursery? If it had been a question of 
a lunch at Sir Peter’s, at the Maxwells’, or Marjori- 
banks’, there would have been no Miss Methven, 
and no sending to Edinburgh for patterns. 

Decima looked on with a faintly veiled scorn at 
all the preparations, but she did not refuse her help 
when it was asked. She sat in the nursery and 
aided in the inferior and less skilled portions of 
the work, running up breadths and plying a 
diligent needle, while Miss Methven draped and 
fitted the lustrous stuff to Elizabeth’s lithe and 
graceful figure. 

Miss Methven, who took her art very seriously, 
was delighted to have such a model. The little 
dressmaker had made the rare best frocks of the 
household since the Douglas girls were toddling in 
this same nursery, and she took a humble but keen 
interest in all that concerned them. She knew the 
destination of the new frock, and doubtless the 
importance of the occasion was not lost on her. 

“T used to be afraid you would be little, Miss 
Elizabeth,” she said, speaking in a muffled voice, 
with her mouth full of pins. “Miss Mary grew 
faster than you for a while, but you’ve just shot up 
like a young larch. It would be ashame and asin 
to cut up stuff like this fora little body—like Lady 
Charlotte i 

“ Or like me,” said Decima, witha laugh. “ How 
glad you must be, Methy, that you haven’t got to 
waste this crépe-de-chine on me !” 

“Oh, Miss Decima, you would make two of 
Lady Charlotte,” cried the dressmaker, depre- 
catingly. ‘Lady Charlotte’s maid tells me it’s just 
a vexation to dress her now these big patterns are 
the fashion. There’s nothing to show for your 
pains.” 

“ And Elizabeth would make two of me. What 
a good thing it is she carries off the family honours 
so well !” 

“You know Aunt Christina is very anxious for 
you to go too,” said Elizabeth, standing like a 
breathless young statue while Miss Methven patted 
and folded the shining breadths of stuff, and scarcely 
daring to speak lest she should risk a wrinkle. 

“Oh,” said Decima, lightly, “but I didn’t 
abdicate for nothing. I bought my freedom when 
I let you reign in my stead.” 

It was true that for once Lady Christina was 
anxious Decima should accompany her and 
Elizabeth. Perhaps Mr. Douglas’s mild sarcasms 
had awakened a faint compunction in her—perhaps, 
after all, she had not treated Decima quite fairly ; 
possibly too, she felt that to take Elizabeth alone 
of all the flock to this bachelor entertainment 
would be a proceeding open to remark, and even 
to hostile criticism, and one didn’t want to expose 
oneself to that kind of thing. Her motives were 
probably no more pure than yours and mine are 
apt to be; but, whatever their source, she was 
undoubtedly disappointed and annoyed when 
Decima declined her proposal. 
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“If it is a new dress,” she said, making an effort 
to speak pleasantly, “that need not be a difficulty, 
I can persuade your father if 

“Thank you, Aunt Christina, but the dress is 
not a matter of importance. I could enjoy my 
lunch quite as much in an old frock—better in 
fact, and there is no special reason why I should 
be decked out at the family cost.” 

“Then why do you refuse?” 
Christina, reddening under this thrust. 

“You can’t suppose I care very much to go to 
the castle with—with a stranger there!” she said, 
goaded at last into hot speech. “It was I who 
sent Archie away, I made him leave his home, 
but I am not bound to be friends with his 
successor ; I am not bound to accept hospitality 
from a man who has taken Archie’s place. It is 
different with you—you never cared for Archie, 
but me—I am not going to be Mr. Bruce’s friend.” 

Lady Christina met this hot speech with a 
chilling silence that quickly convinced Decima of 
its folly. It was doubtless very foolish, too foolish 
in Lady Christina’s estimation to be confronted 
with reasonable argument, and it was not in her 
nature to stoop to entreaty. 

It was thus that, to Janet’s intense delight and 
jubilation, she was allowed to go with her elders to 
the Castle lunch after all. 

Quite a little thrill of excitement passed through 
the house when the girls and their aunt stepped 
into the carriage and were driven off. It 
was no ordinary outset, no mere acceptance this 
of a neighbour’s hospitality; everybody knew 
what the new frock meant, and the drooping 
feathered hat under which Elizabeth looked so 
serenely and disdainfully indifferent. Elizabeth 
was the only one who was not moved by this 
invitation which so singled out the Douglas family, 
and one member of it in especial, as she knew in 
her heart of hearts. Sir Peter was going, of course 
—no function could very well take place without 
Sir Peter; but nobody else had been asked to 
meet Lady Charlotte Menzies—not a Marjoribanks, 
not a Maxwell, not a Carmichael—nobody but 
Elizabeth Douglas only. 

Two horses, one of them with a side-saddle, 
were being led away from the Castle door, when 
the Broadmeadows carriage drove up to it, and Sir 
Peter darted out of the hall to greet Lady Christina 
and her charges. 

But some one else was standing half hidden 
in the shadow of the doorway—a young man, 
emphatically a young man, though he would never 
see thirty again. He, too, came a step forward into 
the sunlight, and stood there staring, yes staring, 
with undiszuised wonder at the slim and beautiful 
creature whom Sir Peter was so carelessly handing 
out of the carriage. 

“You're just in time—punctual as usual, Lady 
Christina,” Sir Peter was goodnaturedly assuring 
her ; “ Lady Charlotte just arrived, you know, and 
here’s Harringford—you remember Harringford ?” 

“TI remember Lord Harringford very well, 
though I cannot hope that he will remember me,” 
said Lady Christina, with her gracious smile. “We 
see few but the old faces down here, and we do not 
readily forget them.” 


asked Lady 


Lord Harringford, of course, replied that nobody 
who had the pleasure of knowing her could ever 
forget Lady Christina, and she went on smiling— 

** My nieces, at least, must be strangers to you.” 
Then for one moment, while she made the intro- 
duction, Elizabeth’s eyes met those other eyes that 
were so full of amazed, undisguised admiration. 
The faint colour rose in her cheek and slowly her 
glance wavered and fell. 

“ Bruce is in the drawing-room,” said Sir Peter, 
hastening forward and leading the way; Janet, 
whom Harringford had scarcely noticed trotting 
behind her relations, observed everything with 
those sharp bright eyes of hers. “I mean to tell 
Decima everything,” she was saying to herself ; 
“everything.” In the hall at least nothing was 
changed, even the worn Persian carpet was left, 
and the gun and whip-racks just as she knew them, 
yes, and the old engravings she had always thought 
so ugly and uninteresting. It was all the same 
except for the great stands of blooming flowers ; 
there had been no flowers in Archie’s day, and 
these, no doubt, had been placed there in honour 
of Lady Charlotte. 

“T daresay Elizabeth will think they are for her,” 
thought Janet, lagging behind and noticing with 
displeasure that Lord Harringford was leaning 
across her aunt to address Elizabeth. “ Elizabeth 
thinks everything is for her.” 

But in the drawing-room Janet recovered her 
good humour ; the host, who was standing in the 
window with his guest, came forward to meet them 
with a frank welcome. He, too, looked at Elizabeth 
with perhaps a new inward surprise and wonder at 
her exceeding fairness, but all his gay words were 
reserved for Janet. He professed to marvel by 
what artifices she had overcome Miss MacMurdo’s 
scruples, and how she had contrived to run away 
from discipline. 

“ Janet knows how to play truant, little monkey,” 
chimed in Sir Peter ; “ but we'll tell no tales, my 
dear, we'll tell no tales.” 

“There’s nothing to tell!” burst out Janet, 
indignantly. “Aunt Christina said 1 was to come, 
and that time Sir Peter—tl:at time you found me 
—in—I was only staying away from dinner because 
there was sago pudding, and I don’t think it’s fair 
to call that playing truant !” 

Everybody laughed, and presently Lady Christina 
was heard explaining in her evenly modulated 
tones that Janet was only brought at the last 
moment. It was to be hoped she was not going 
to be troublesome. She was of course far too 
young to take about yet, but was allowed as a great 
indulgence to take the place of her sister Decima, 
who was prevented from accompanying her aunt. 

“Decima never meant to come,” whispered 
Janet, her cheeks burning, her eyes bright. . The 
words were for Mr. Bruce alone, no one else heard 
them, she wished to justify herself only to 
him. ‘“ Duo wouldn’t come, she will never come 
here again, never, unless Archie comes back. Do 
you think he will ever come back, Mr. Bruce ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“He is a great friend of ours ; 
have to give him back the Castle.” 

“Dear me, that’s serious!” Mr. Bruce smiled a 


but you would 
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little curiously ; he was amused by Decima’s hos- 
tility, which struck him as very youthful—amused, 
and perhaps a little piqued. So she had vowed 
never to cross the threshold while he was in pos- 
session? It might be worth one’s while, if one 
had nothing better to do, to make her repent of 
that resolution. 

But Elizabeth, at least, had come, and how fair 
she was, how good to look upon. By her side 
poor, shrinking, shy Lady Charlotte looked slighter 
and smaller than ever ; Elizabeth’s glowing beauty 
seemed to suck the life out of the other, and leave 
her older, plainer, more faded. 

All the more because he felt that perhaps he 
had made a mistake, and had not given her the 
pleasure he meant to give in asking the Broad- 
meadows party to meet her—all the more did 
Mr. Bruce devote himself to her amusement. He 
had the two older ladies on his hands the whole 
afternoon. 

Harringford was getting on very well with 
Elizabeth ; he noticed, with an odd pang, that 
Harringford made her smile very often, and laugh, 
as he had not been able to make her laugh ; even 
Janet was attracted by the gay and lively Har- 
ringford, who had won her heart by his attentions 
to her at lunch. 

“There will be no sago pudding to-day,” he 
whispered to her, “and I think, Miss Janet, I 
should have joined you in—ahem—that- place 
where Sir Peter found you—in your seclusion, you 
know.” 

“Tt was the wall of the turf-house,” said Janet, 
calmly. ‘I chained Oliver Cromwell—that’s our 
big dog—to the door, and Miss MacMurdo’s afraid 
of him. But Sir Peter ought not to have told ; it’s 
not fair to tell. Only,” she relented, “he took me 
to Mrs. Crabb’s and gave me tarts.” 

“Then I think he is to be forgiven. Anybody 
who is good for tarts may be pardoned a great deal. 
Let us hope that Bruce has consulted our tastes.” 

“Do you mean that you like tarts ?” 

“TI dote on them; you know, Miss Janet, 
Coleridge or some other swell has given it out that 
no man has lost all simplicity of character who 
retains a fondness for apple dumpling.” 

“He was just very nice,” Janet remarked, 
beginning to give Decima a conscientious account 
of this wonderful entertainment when it was over. 

“Do find some other word for your friends, 
Janet !” cried Decima, impatiently. “Nice! it’s 
perfectly unmeaning ; you can apply it to any- 
thing.” 

“Well then, he’s funny ; do you 
better ?” 

“T should not like him any better.” 

“Oh, don’t go on interrupting, Duo ; how can I 
tell you anything if you are always interrupting ? 
Let me see, where was I? Oh, in thé garden after 
lunch, on the second terrace, you know, by that 
old statue, when Elizabeth was telling Lord 
Harringford that she was going to the tennis 
tournament at the Baxters’, and Lord Harringford 
said he should certainly go too. Now did you ever 
hear anything like that?” 

“Why shouldn’t he go too? If he is so funny 
I should think it would amuse him.” 


like that any 


“ But, that Elizabeth is going, and we never to 
hear a word of it!” 

“We?” said Decima, smiling; “so there are 
some things that don’t reach the schoolroom ?” 

“Did you know, Duo?” 

“Yes.” 

Janet’s face fell. ‘‘ Perhaps you are going too?” 
she asked dolefully ; “or perhaps you don’t care 
about it, Duo?” Hope revived in her at the 
possible vision of being allowed to represent her 
unsociable sister once more. 

“ Perhaps, and perhaps not,” laughed Duo ; “ why 
shouldn’t I be as foolish as my _ neighbours? 
But even if I decide to be wise and stay at home, 
I’m afraid you wouldn’t profit. There will be no 
more dissipation for you till your hair is put upand 
your frocks let down, and Elizabeth and Mary are 
safely married ; so make up your mind.” 

“Oh! I know,” sighed Janet, dismally ; “ but at 
any rate there is one little bit of comfort—Mr. 
Bruce is not going either. He must have been 
listening to Elizabeth, because I heard him ask Lady 
Charlotte if she were going, and she said she 
should ask her father—just as if she weren’t quite 
old !—and Mr. Bruce said he didn’t know the 
Baxters, and I think he was sorry.” 

“That needn’t grieve him long.” 

“No, but he really looked sorry, or perhaps he 
was only cross. Anyway, I asked him if he 
wouldn’t come here instead. I said we’d be alone, 
that is, just you and me, and Mary, who scarcely 
counts ; and that you’d give him bread and cheese 
fur lunch.” 

* Janet !” 

“Well, you needn’t look so savage, Duo; he 
only laughed and said he’d like nothing better, but 
if you wouldn’t come to eat his lunch he didn’t 
see how he could share yours. And oh! it was 
good !” she said, sighing at the recollection. “ Ever 
sO many courses, and the nicest puddings and 
ices: oh, such ices! Lord Harringford made old 
David bring me a second, and he talked quite as 
much to me as he did to Elizabeth, and Mr. Bruce 
scarcely spoke to her at all. He was all the time 
with Aunt Christina and Lady Charlotte, and 
though Lady Charlotte is old she is really a 

“Very nice,” put in Decima. “I don’t doubt it 
in the least ; as nice as the puddings, and the ices, 
and Lord Harringford, and Mr. Bruce. But the 
next time you go out anywhere instead of me, 
Janet, you'll be good enough not to promise 
even bread and cheese to any one in my name.” 

“Oh ! I only said papa and you liked it,” said the 
imperturbable Janet, “and Lord Harringford said 
there couldn’t be anything more appetising, 
especially when it was spiced with the third in- 
gredient mentioned by the poet. What do you 
think he meant, Duo?” 

But Decima loftily declined to guess. 


CHAPTER XVI.—SURRENDER. 


'T’HE aartless details furnished by Janet gave 
| Decima some food for reflection. She began 

to find Elizabeth an interesting study. What 
subtle attraction was it that drew men of such 
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widely different temperaments to her? All the lads 
in the neighbourhood had succumbed to Elizabeth's 
charms since, as a child in short frocks and flowing 
hair, she had demurely accompanied her elders to 
church ; and now here were Mr. Bruce, the mature, 
the grave, the middle-aged, and Lord Harringford, 
the young and volatile, fallen under the same spell. 
It did not rest on Janet’s testimony alone. / 

certain alertness, a subdued agitation, disturbing 
Lady Christina’s usually calm manner, a new light 
of triumph in Elizabeth’s eyes, told their own tale. 

It was only Lord Harringford one heard of now- 
adays. He was everywhere—that is, everywhere 
where Elizabeth was to be met. This fickle 
young man went no more to Edinburgh, where the 
American strangers were left without the guidance 
of the voluntary showman. What did it all mean? 
It meant new frocks for Elizabeth ; sleepless, anxious 
hours for that model chaperon her aunt ;_ cheques 
drawn reluctantly from a cynical father ; a flutter of 
excitement that made the whole house curious, alert, 
wondering what would come next. 

Decima adhered to her resolution, and would not 
look on while this game was being played. She 
denounced it in her heart as vulgar, as almost 
indecent, this planning, scheming, contriving ; these 
meetings that had so artless an air of accident, and 
were no accident at all. It was nothing to her that 
Lord Harringford was as ready to meet Elizabeth 
as Lady Christina was to grant him opportunities. 
The fact remained that Elizabeth was offered up 
for barter as surely as if she had been a dweller in 
Mayfair, her beauty and grace in exchange for 


position and money and a title—a bargain and 
nothing more. 

When the day of the long-talked-of tennis 
tournament drew near, an occasion offered itself for 
Decima to remain away of which she gladly availed 


herself. One of the twins was slightly ailing, and 
a dread whisper ran through the house that it might 
be measles—measles, and the tournament to take 
place on the following day !—measles, and a troop 
of young Baxters in schoolroom and nursery still ! 

Surely the fates could not be so unkind! Lady 
Christina went up to the nursery and looked at the 
patient in her crib with a countenance in which 
annoyance and anxiety strove together. The child 
was feverish, and heavy-eyed ; but children so 
often have these little attacks, which may mean 
nothing.- It was clear that the doctor must be 
summoned, but who was to fetch him? The men 
were all busy, and there was never a spare hand 
to send on chance errands. 

“T suppose we must send a lad from the village,” 
said Lady Christina, with a ruffled brow 

“T'll go,” said Decima, who had been sitting up 
with the patient all night and longed for a breath 
of fresh air; “it’s only a matter of five miles to 
Bridgenorth ; it will be a great deal quicker than 
waiting to catch a messenger. Everybody is busy 
in the fields just now.” 

“ But you can’t ride Sheila.” 

No; Sheila, Decima’s little black pony, had 
sprained a sinew and was out at grass. 

“And your father is riding Othello. If I had 
only been told about Cissy before he set out this 
morning—he must pass through Bridgenorth on 


his way to the Towers-- and he might have called 
at the doctor’s. It is too provoking !” 

“Tl ride Conquest,” said Decima. “ Papa 
won’t mind for once, and perhaps I may meet him, 
and we can come home together.” 

“T don’t think I ought to allow you,” said Lady 
Christina, torn between her anxiety to obtain a 
medical verdict and her desire to do her duty by 
Decima. 

Conquest, a beautiful young horse, had an open 
vice which made it a hazard for any but the most 
skilled rider to mount him. He had an inveterate 
trick of shying at the most unexpected moments, 
and for no apparent reason ; and even Decima, who 
was quite fearless, had never been permitted to 
ride him except round the paddock, where, even if 
she were thrown, she could not come to much harm. 
But the occasion seemed to warrant a little risk, 
and after a further hesitation Lady Christina gave 
way. The sight of Elizabeth’s dress, to which 
Miss Methven was putting the finishing touches in 
the old nursery, perhaps gave the deciding impulse. 
It would be too cruel if Elizabeth could not wear 
that pretty toilet, and all for what might most likely 
be a false alarm. 

Decima promised great carefulness, and kissing 
the child’s flushed cheek she ran off herself to the 
stable and ordered the horse to be saddled. 

Conquest might be “thrawn and camsterie,” as 
the groom warned her, but how delightfully smooth 
were his paces after Sheila’s short stride, how easy 
and swinging the motion! “And what a beautiful 
creature you are,” she said, stroking Conquest’s 
glossy arching neck. “I must keep an eye on you, 
my beauty, and watch those sensitive ears of yours, 
and I’m not afraid you will play me any tricks, for 
we're bound on a work of necessity and mercy, 
Conquest—there’s a new frock at stake, and a 
couple of broken hearts as well, for all that youand 
I can tell.” 

After she had passed the village the road was very 
quiet—a winding way among the hills, with here 
and there a glimpse into the valley where the burn 
brawled musically. The emerald bracken covered 
the slopes that reached with scarce an arrest of 
hedge or dyke to the road’s white verge, the heather 
was not yet abloom, but the young year’s greenness 
was still upon the trees that hung out all their fresh 
beauty beside the sombre unchanging firs. Decima 
knew every turn and twist of the landscape, but 
familiarity only lends a new charm to a well-loved 
scene. She was already looking out for the cot- 
tage where the dwarf scarlet tropeolum grew, that 
“‘dorty ” creeper that roots itself where it will. It 
would not be coaxed to find a home in the Broad- 
meadows garden, but it hung with a shect of flame the 
untidy thatched cottage of John Purdy, one of the 
Castle Jardine labourers. Just beyond it the road 
forked aside ; leading through the Castle plantations 
it cut her journey short by quitea mile. Should she 
take it? She pulled up, keeping a wary eye on 
Conquest, who had already evinced a decided 
objection to stray cocks and hens or the greeting 
of a farmyard dog. She reflected that her father, 
who would certainly take the short cut, could not 
yet have left the Towers, where he had gone by 
Lord Harringford’s invitation to examine some 
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Eastern manuscripts. Since it was extremely un- 
likely that she should meet him, why shorten the 
way? why run the possible risk of encountering 
Mr. Bruce, and be held, perhaps, a trespasser upon 
forbidden ground? That decided the matter. 

Thus, without adventure, and in the best possible 
humour, horse and rider reached the little town and 
the market-place where the doctor dwelt. Conquest, 
spite of the twitching of his ears, behaved with the 
utmost decorum, and Decima was ready to vow 
that his character had been sadly maligned. He 
brought her to the doctor’s door, and consented to 
be held by a friendly passer-by while Decima ran 
in to deliver her message. 

But in spite of the pungent odour of broth which 
assailed her in the passage, and announced the ap- 
proach of dinner, the doctor was out, and was not 
expected home for some hours. That was a dis- 
appointment ; but Miss Morrison, the doctor’s 
elderly sister, assured her that he would call. Oh 
certainly he would call, however late the hour might 
be. She took the message down on the slate 
hanging in the iittle hall. 

But if Miss Decima would ride round by Moss 
End, John Car’s farm, it wouldn’t take her much 
out of the way—she would catch the doctor there, 
and that would save time, and doubtless he would 
just go back with her without coming home at all. 

Decima, taking into consideration Conquest’s 
admirable behaviour, agreed to this ; it was but a 
mile or two out of her way to visit the farm. 

“And there’s nothing catching there,” Miss 
Morrison assured her, “ nothing that could hurt the 
little girl. John Car’s wife, she’s just a yammering 
body, and never well but when you are pouring 
medicine down her throat. The doctor has more 
fash with her and less to show for it than with 
half his patients. You'll stop and take a drop of 
the broth with us, Miss Decima ? they’re just ready ” 
(in Northshire one speaks of this excellent national 
dish in the plural). “ Til make the lassie bring you 
ben a plate if you'll sup them.” 

Decima consented to this also, her youthful 
appetite asserting itself, and, fortified and cheered, 
went upon her way. She had one or two com- 
missions to execute before she left the town. 
Nobody ever went to Bridgenorth without being 
charged with a list of commissions. 

Having concluded her purchases with a Noah’s 
Ark of a primitive order, intended for the conso- 
lation of the patient at home, she set her face to- 
wards the farm. But at the steading, which lay 
upon an upland, bleak and bare, a second dis- 
appointment met her. Yes, the doctor had been 
there, and he had gone half an hour or more before. 
Impossible that she could have passed him on the 
way. The lonely hill road was not a Piccadilly, 
where one might easily lose one’s nearest and 
dearest in the human throng, and the comfortable 
old doctor on his comfortable old cob were no- 
ticeable figures anywhere. But she had missed 
them, and there was an end of it ; he had doubt- 
less taken some sheep-path across the hills leading 
to another homestead, and to follow him was as 
hazardous as to play at hunt the slipper. 

* Nothing for it, Conquest, but to go home and 
let the weary doctor follow when he can. And 
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this time, without question, we must trespass, and 
cross the Castle Jardine woods. The folks at home 
will be anxious, no doubt of that, for you have 
an evil reputation, my good horse, though I for 
one will never put trust in it in future ; and think 
of Miss Methven’s sufferings over a dress that 
may never be worn !” 

Thus cheering herself and her steed, she de- 
scended the hill, and following the windings she 
knew so well entered the Castle woods by the 
further side. How cool and pleasant it was, and 
yet the trees were sparse enough to let the sun 
filter through! Among the fallen needles the 
ferns were pushing up and uncurling their tight 
fronds ; over yonder, where the woods thinned 
and a green glade opened, the lily-of-the-valley 
grew wild. Every year but this she had come 
to pluck it, and here was June and the white 
bells were over, and she had not so much as seen 
one. Beyond the lily-wood, as the children called 
it, the land belonged to the Earl of Axbridge, who 
had great possessions in the county. That set 
her thinking of her father ; it was too late now to 
meet him ; even the MSS. could never detain him 
to this hour, Had anything else occurred at the 
Towers except the discussion of the parchments ? 
Decima had wished her father would not accept 
the invitation, but sometimes this usually obedient 
father took his own way. 

“ He would never have gone for Elizabeth,” she 
said to herself ; “‘ but if Elizabeth should be brought 
in—insinuated, as it were, between the Eastern 
treasures? If Elizabeth were to be one day 
mistress of these far-spreading woods '” 

Engrossed with these thoughts she grew a little 
careless, her hand slackened on the reins, her guard 
relaxed ; then all at once, without a moment’s 
warning, Conquest justified that reputation for vice 
which he had acquired. What was it? A rabbit 
scuttling across the path—the flicker of light and 
shade upon the boughs, a momentary display of 
temper? With one bound Conquest had cleared 
the road, and before she realised wnat had befallen 
her, Decima found herself low in the dust, the 
clattering hoofs of her flying steed beating every 
moment with a fainter sound upon the earth. 
Conquest, with the fickleness of his kind, had in- 
jured her first and forsaken her after. 

“ They'll imagine I’m killed,” was her first clear 
thought, “when they see him returning home 
alone.” Then sheconsoled herself with the reflec- 
tion that at least she was still alive, and with no 
bones broken so far as she knew, though she 
suffered a strange aching sense of pain and 
weariness. 

When she tried to pull herself together presently 
she found she could not walk. Her foot hurt her 
momentarily more, the boot began to be a torture. 
“IT suppose I have sprained it,” she thought, and 
with a great effort that left her sick and dizzy she 
managed to undo the lace and draw the boot off. 
Then she sank back against the stem of a friendly 
tree and shut her eyes. 

It was certainly very ignominious ; she had not 
even a dog for company. Oliver Cromwell, with 
the humanity that is in dogs, or even old Pincher, 
would not have deserted her. Well, it was certain 
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help must come sooner or later. By-and-by, the 
labourers going home from the fields would pass 
this way and discover her plight—her most un- 
heroic plight. There was no.opening for adventure, 
no chance of being left all night to interview the 
fairies, which had been her childish dream of 
charm. Upon the whole, with a foot that ached 
and stung, one might be willing to forego adventure. 
How still it was in the woods ! the last faint sounds 
of Conquest’s hoofs had long died away. It was 
too early for the home-going field hands yet. How 
soon would they miss her at home and come in 
search of her ? 


She tried again to move; no, it was impos- 
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her eyes. “It is Conquest,” she said, dimly 
making out the figure of a horse tied to a tree on 
the opposite side of the road. She pushed back 
her hair with both hands and sat up. 

“ Don’t do that yet,” said a veice behind her ; 
“you will faint again.” 

“Faint!” cried Decima, some energy coming 
back with the protest, “I never did anything so 
ridiculously, so abominably feminine in my life. I 
can tell you just what happened to me 

“ Drink this first, please. Shut your eyes, as the 
children do when they take medicine. Yes, all of 
it, please.” 

She obeyed, too listless and shaken yet to refuse 
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WITH A FOOT THAT ACHED AND STUNG, ONE MIGHT BE WILLING TO FOREGO ADVENTURE, 


sible ; that effort woke the pain afresh. It was 
so acute that she partially lost consciousness as 
she leaned against the tree-stem. She could not 
rouse herself even when she heard anew the thud 
of horse’s hoofs beating upon the hard road ; 
faintly, as in a sort of dream, she wondered if 
faithless Conquest, smitten in his conscience—do 
horses have consciences ?—had returned to her aid. 
The sound ceased suddenly, and all was still again. 
When she struggled back to consciousness she 
knew that some one knelt by her, she felt a 
gentle touch, and something cool and moist and 
soft was laid upon her head. 

It revived her, and with an effort she opened 


the cup presented to her, scarcely curious even as 
to the identity of her rescuer, who kept carefully 
out of sight. She shuddered a little as she swallowed 
the strong draught, but the colour came back to 
her cheeks and lips, and strength revived in her. 

“ Are you a magician?” she asked, “and is this 
elixir? It is the wine of life.” 

“Tt is medicine,” he said, “a useful friend but 
a deadly foe. 1 am glad I chanced to have it with 
me 

Ah,” 
talk of chance. 
you thought I was fainting”—this with an 
accent of reproach—“and I dreamt that I was in 


she said, “ you spoil everything when you 
I was half asleep just now when 
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fairyland, and you—you were the mysterious old 
man of the woods, who goes about doing benevo- 
lent deeds.” 

“T am the old man of the woods, certainly ; but 
I am afraid Miss Douglas, when she wakes out of 
that pretty dream, will scarcely allow that I am 
benevolent.” 

That voice !—she knew it now; she was awake 
truly. What a ridiculous, absurd situation ! and it 
was too late, far too late for any display of dignity. 
The comicalness of the episode struck her sense 
of humour; if it was annoying, it was also very 
funny, and she laughed aloud, a mirthful girlish 
laugh. 

“I suppose,” she said, “I must forgive you.” 

“Since you depend on me, so far as I can see, 
for getting home, I think you’d better,” said Mr. 
Bruce, joining in the laugh. 

“Oh, dear me, and now you will expect me to 
humble myself! I’m low in the dust, you see, and 
it’s all my own fault. I never found that that 
made repentance any easier, did you?” 

“T am not sure, on reflection, that it does.” 

“T thought, since I was bound on an errand of 
mercy, that Conquest would rise to the occasion, 
and be too honourable to betray me, but he must 
needs wait until we got upon forbidden ground to 
play me that ugly trick. I shall never put faith in 
the magnanimity of a horse again.” 

“ Not in one with the vice of shying, I hope.” 

“T am clearly at your mercy, I see. Sheila, if 


a 


she had wanted to be rid of me, would have pitched 
me on to the public highway, and then you might 


with an unconcerned conscience have passed by 
on the other side. Now, in your own woods——” 

“In my own woods I am master, and I mean to 
exercise that privilege. You must not talk any 
more, Miss Douglas; I am afraid, if you exert 
yourself, you will—fall asleep again.” 

“Think of expecting a woman to obey that 
command ! Well, at least I can listen. How did 
you catch my runaway ?” 

“I’ve had some practice in Australia, and a 
riderless steed tells its own tale. I felt pretty 
certain Conquest would make for the stables at 
home, and that he had therefore left his rider 
behind.” 

“ And you turned back ?” 

“That was nothing. I am very glad that 
accident—I am afraid it was accident—brought me 
home at this hour. I set off quite early this 
morning on an expedition to the other side of the 
county—hence the flask.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “so my wine of life came 
out of a flask!” She blushed rosily, and then she 
laughed again. “ It is all very prosaic, isn’t it? I 
am afraid it will be impossible to clothe my mis- 
hap with romance. What a pity you weren’t pro- 
vided with sandwiches also !” 

“There were sandwiches,” he said contritely, 
“but I confess I was greedy enough to eat them 
all. If you wouldn’t be afraid to rest alone here, 
I could ride on to the Castle and bring back a trap 
with me, not to mention the sandwiches. ‘There’s 
a basket carriage in the coach-house.” 

She remembered that shabby vehicle very well. 
Many a time Archie had good-naturedly filled it 
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with small children and jogged along the lanes to 
gipsy teas or bramble hunts, but she negatived the 
proposal at once. 

“T am going to ride Conquest,” she said ; “it 
would quite demoralise him to let him think he 
had humbled me, and if I went home in anything 
on wheels I’d never be allowed to mount even 
good little Sheila again.” 

“T am going to forbid that,” said Mr. Bruce, 
with quiet authority. “You have agreed that I 
am master here.” 

“T am at your mercy ; as I said before, I can’t 
even run away.” 

“Well, if you can ride at all, which I doubt, you 
shall ride my mare ; she is accustomed to carry a 
lady, and you will find her very docile.” 

“ An example to me. Ah, I know you want to 
show off your superiority ; but Conquest is ‘ cam- 
sterie,’ there is no other word for it, and suppose 
he plays you a trick ?” 

“Well, turn-about is fair play, but I don’t think 
he will. I have ridden buck-jumping horses, and 
I know their manners. Now, Miss Douglas”— he 
had been changing the saddles while he talked— 
“T can answer for Ladybird and her good be- 
haviour, but I am not so sure about you.” 

“Oh, I shall manage, it is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for practising stoicism ; it’s scarcely worth 
while to be philosophical unless you’ve an au- 
dience.” 

“T am afraid this poor foot will claim all your 
fortitude.” 

“Fortunately it’s not the stirrup-foot ; there’s 
generally a fortunately behind most catastrophes, 
isn’t there?” she said, wishing to relieve his 
anxiety and be as brave as she desired to be. 
“To arrive at home with nothing but the loss of a 
boot isn’t so very disastrous. Oh, don’t trouble to 
search for it.” 

But he had already found it—the little, strong 
country-made boot, that seemed so characteristic 
of the wearer. 

“Ladybird deserves your praises,” she said as 
they set out at a gentle pace. “Oh no, don’t be 
afraid that I shall fall off again ; it is your turn, as 
you say. Look at Conquest’s ears !” 

But Mr. Bruce kept looking with furtive anxiety 
at his neighbour. He had no fears on his own 
account. Conquest had the sense to know when 
he was mastered, and that firm hand at the rein 
would permit of no nonsense. 

But though she talked gaily and lightly, she was 
very pale. He was sure she suffered. He could 
not but admire her brave spirit. 


’ 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE PATIENT IS FORGIVEN. 


HUS it was that Doctor Morrison found two 
patients instead of one awaiting him when he 
pulled up his jaded cob at Broadmeadows. 

Lady Christina had passed the day in increasing 
anxiety when hour after hour went by without 
bringing any sign of Decima and her untrustworthy 
horse. When Francis Douglas arrived at home 
and was told the story he was betrayed into a rare 
flash of anger. 
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“That child,” he said, “ you let her mount a 
horse that you knew was notoriously unsafe, with- 
out even a groom behind her.” 

“The men were all busy ; you know how early 
the hay crop is, and how anxious you were to get 
it in,” Lady Christina defended herself; “and 
Decima is so fearless.” Even in the middle of her 
compunction and anxiety she could not avoid the 
bitter reflection that if it had been Elizabeth or 
Mary he would have troubled himself less. But 
Decima—was she not the apple of his eye ? 

“No amount of courage will avail with a horse 
that isn’t to be trusted,” he said shortly. He rang 
the bell and ordered his own horse to be resaddled 
and brought round at once. One of the men was 
to accompany him and take the cross road by 
which she might have intended to return. 

Before these preparations were completed, how- 
ever, the sharp trot of hoofs upon the drive took 
everybody to the window. The sight there to be 
seen caused a rush to the door, and Decima 
emerged from the beech avenue to the spectacle of 
her entire family grouped upon the steps, not even 
Miss MacMurdoand the maids a-wanting. She could 
not help laughing, in spite of her increasing pain. 

“*T feel like a conquering heroine,” she said gaily, 
“and you, my dear kindred, you look like a 
sculptured procession on a bas-relief.” 

“You ought to feel like a repentant prodigal, I 
think,” said Mr. Douglas, lifting her down tenderly. 
The family indeed, now that its anxiety was re- 
lieved, began to cherish a natural indignation 
against the culprit for causing it needless pangs of 
remorse and suffering. Mr. Bruce’s attempted ex- 
planation was scarcely listened to. A chorus of 
reproaches filled the air clamorously. 

“Why did you ride Conquest—you know it is 
forbidden ; and how is it you are not riding him 
now? Why are you so late? Howhave you come 
to exchange with Mr. Bruce? Doctor Morrison is 
_— and he says Cissy hasn’t got the measles after 
a '» 

But when Decima quietly subsided on her 
father’s shoulder, this time in a real faint, the 
silence of consternation fell upon all the party. 
Not till Mr. Douglas had carried her up to 
her room and imperiously summoned the doctor, 
not till the governess, the maids, the impetuous 
Janet, the penitent Lady Christina, had flown to 
the rescue with every possible and impossible 
remedy and suggestion, did it occur to any one 
that Mr. Bruce could solve the enigma, could 
give the explanation which each was asking and no 
one could answer. 

Then it was found that he had already been 
interrogated, had given the information he possessed, 
and that done, had ridden away. It was Elizabeth 
who had lingered on the steps when the others 
followed the patient—Elizabeth who looked him 
in the face and said softly : 

“ Please tell me what has happened.” 

He answered her look with a certain pain in his 
own and a quick dropping of the eyes. She was 
beautiful as ever ; the lowered voice, the gaze of 
her great blue eyes—there had been a time not 
distant when these had made his heart beat quicker, 
and hopes, of which he was half-ashamed, rise up 


in him. He had thought of her as a woman then, 
with a dawning soul full of intelligence, the more 
to be reverenced because of her innocence, her 
purity, her inexperience ; a woman who might 
become a man’s companion as well as his dearest 
treasure—wife and friend in one. And now poor 
Elizabeth was dethroned. She was beautiful still, 
but she was only a child, a young thing, pleased 
with every tribute of homage. She had the same 
glances, the same soft intonations for another, and 
he in his folly had thought that she understood— 
that she knew what he meant. What did he mean ? 
What right had he to mean anything but the kind- 
ness of one who might be her older brother—almost 
her father? What right, above all, had he to blame 
her ? 

He told her all there was to tell, speaking with 
grave, frank kindness. 

“TI hope there is not much amiss,” he said, “ but 
a sprain is both a painful and troublesome thing, 
and needs care. I am afraid Miss Douglas will not 
be able to ride again for some time.” 

“But for you it might have been much worse. 
Oh, what would she have done but for you !” 

He could not but smile, though she hurt him, 
gave him an unaccountable stab of pain when she 
clasped her hands and looked at him with that 
innocently friendly glance. 

“Tf it had not been me, it would have been some 
one else ; you perhaps—you would have gone te the 
search with your father, would you not?” Surely 
he was right to be sure of the kindness of her heart ! 
Why else should she linger to question him so 
anxiously ? 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, hesitatingly ; “oh yes—of 
course—but I—lI’m just a girl, and what could I 
have done? But you—oh, the others have gone 
away ”"—she glanced behind her—‘“ they have not 
thought—they have not remembered it is you we 
have all to thank.” 

“You quite over-estimate my services,” he said 
gravely. “I am glad to leave Miss Douglas in such 
good hands ; the doctor’s visit is very opportune. 
To-morrow I hope to call and learn what progress 
she has made.” 

He held out his hand in farewell before mounting 
his own horse, which the groom now brought round. 
She let hers flutter a moment in his grasp. Then 
she said without looking up : 

“We, Aunt Christina and I, are going to the 
tournament to-morrow.”—There was a pause ; per- 
haps she hoped that he would use it to say that he 
should meet her there, but he was silent, and she 
went on with a faint shade of embarrassment. 

“We were afraid Cissy might have taken measles, 
and then, of course, we couldn’t have gone; but 
Doctor Morrison says it is only a feverish cold, and 
she will be well in a day or two.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said heartily, and then 
he added with a smile which, though he meant it 
to be all fatherly, cost him an effort, “I hope you 
will enjoy the tournament.” 

As he rode away it occurred to him that the 
errand of mercy Decima had jestingly spoken of 
was, no doubt, the summons that had brought the 
doctor to Elizabeth’s rescue. Yes, the doctor’s 
verdict had saved the frock—the pretty, festive 
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frock that hung in all its fresh completeness on the 
wicker-work stand, while Miss Methven hovered 
round it with the anxious scrutiny of an artist, intent 
on the fall of each line or fold, severe towards any 
possible flaw. 

“Tt just wants a knot of ribbon there,” she said 
with a sigh, laying a gingerly finger on the spot, 
“and without that ribbon, Miss Elizabeth, it'll just 
be an unfinished thing, a real eyesore, you may 
say, to any one that’s got the sense to judge. But 
there—we can’t blame Miss Decima, poor thing, 
going off like that in a ‘dwam’ and all, if she clean 
forgot it.” 

“I don’t think Decima would forget,” said 
Elizabeth, who, after her interview with Mr. Bruce, 
had stolen up to the old nursery to look for the 
first time with pleasure untinctured with doubt or 
fear on the airy muslin billows. 

“Well, it would just be cruel, and nothing less, 
to fash her about it to-night—maybe to-morrow ”— 
said the dressmaker, with a subdued little breath 
of resignation—“ maybe to-morrow, when she’s 
better x 

But Elizabeth could not wait till to-morrow. In 
her eyes, too, the dress would be naught without 
this last little adornment. And if she should have 
to go without it after all ! 

She stole into Decima’s room. The doctor had 
bound up the injured foot and taken his leave. 
Decima lay in bed, and assured her father, who still 
hovered anxiously near her, that she was perfectly 
comfortable, and rather enjoyed the position than 
otherwise. Janet, installed as nurse, was administer- 
ing beef-tea to the patient, which she insisted on 
sharing spoonful about with Dodo, who had deserted 
her twin, and was perched upon the bed to cheer 
this other invalid. 

“ T’m afraid it can’t be very good, or you wouldn’t 
let Dodo be so greedy,” said Janet, reproachfully. 
“T made it myself out of ‘Mrs. Beeton.’” 

“That must account for the funny taste, I think,” 
said Decima, gravely ; “but the biscuits are good. 
Oh, Pincher, you conscienceless dog, can you eat 
another ?” 

Elizabeth’s visit might very well pass for one 
of sisterly condolence, but after the first inquiries 
her glance went searchingly round the room. If 
Decima’s riding habit had been taken away to be 
brushed she might search for the parcel—a little 
flat parcel like that could easily be slipped into the 
breast-pocket. 

Decima noticed the glance ; nothing seemed to 
escape those quick dark eyes of hers. 

“The ribbons are safe, Elizabeth,” she said ; “the 
parcel broke from the saddle when Conquest 
deposited me on the ground, and poor Noah and 
all the beasts were scattered far and near. I had 
to leave them to their fate, but I remembered to 
rescue the ribbon. 

“T’'ll go and fetch poor Noah to-morrow,” said 
Dodo. “Poor Noah! how cold he will be! 
It’s raining quite fast; all his paint will come 
off.” 

“Mr. Bruce will get wet,” said Decima ; then she 
caught her father’s humorous glance and laughed. 

“You are no longer vindictive, I see.” 

“That’s the worst of it,” she said, “I had to bury 


the hatchet, and it is sad to be deprived of a nice 
comfortable grievance.” 

“What did you bury, Duo?” asked Dodo the 
inquisitive. “You didn’t bury the beasts, did 
you?” 

Elizabeth was truly grateful to her sister. She 
was a little sorry for her too, but the dress was 
saved, and, after all, Decima did not care for gaiety, 
she had never meant to go to the tournament, and 
if one did not care to be sociable, one might just 
as well have a sprained foot and be pitied by every- 
body, and waited on, and indulged. To be an 
invalid without being too ill had, after all, its ad- 
vantages. Thus easy is it to be philosophical for 
another. 

Perhaps Decima herself would not have quarrelled 
with this sentiment. Her accident quickened the 
pulse of family kindness that had beaten but 
languidly for her of late. She no longer felt herself 
wholly outside the interests that concerned and 
touched her kindred ; she was at one with them 
again—-at one with them as she had been in the 
days before she had promised Archie to be his wife. 
Had she bought this new peace at the cost of 
loyalty to him? She asked herself the question 
sometimes uneasily. No one spoke of him ; even 
Janet seemed scarcely to remember this old friend 
and comrade ; Lady Christina in her restored kind- 
ness made no allusion to the cause of their estrange- 
ment ; Decima felt like a naughty child who has 
been punished and is taken back to favour, with 
the implied “You must not do it again” that 
accompanies pardon. 

The sprain proved troublesome, and kept her for 
weeks a prisoner. Mr. Douglas deserted his den 
and spent his mornings at her side, reading aloud 
passages to her as they struck his fancy, often 
absorbed, and not breaking the silence at all, but 
always, as she felt, the best of company. Elizabeth 
visited her sister on the great, long-expected day of 
the tournament. 

“TI think you ought to see my dress, since you 
were so good as to remember the ribbons, Decima,” 
said Elizabeth the calm and matter-of-fact. 

Decima gravely accepted the concession, and 
praised the garment and the wearer of it. She 
looked at Elizabeth with an interest that found no 
expression on her lips. The occasion, she knew, 
was one of some magnitude in Lady Christina’s 
eyes ; the whole house, indeed, had felt its import- 
ance, and assisted at Beauty’s toilet. 

* All the county will be there,” Lady Christina 
had said in excuse for the new frock ; “the Baxters 
know all the nicest people.” 

“Lord Harringford will be there,” thought 
Decima, reducing this vague statement to a con- 
crete fact. 

And yet nothing seemed to have come of it all. 
There was little to tell when the holiday-makers 
returned. Elizabeth had enjoyed herself ; Elizabeth 
was never enthusiastic, but it was evident she had 
had her proper meed of admiration. The grounds 
at the Baxters’ were beautiful and the hothouses a 
wonder te see. Lord Harringford knew the names 
of all the rare plants, and had a great deal of in- 
formation on the subject of orchids. It was in- 
ferred that she had seen them in Lord Harringford’s 
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company ; Janet made sure by bluntly asking the 
question. Yes, it was he who had taken her to 
have refreshments in the great tent on the lawn. 
That rose? Oh no, young Baxter had given her 
that. Mr. Baxter made such a fuss about his roses. 
Nobody might cut them without permission, so it 
was something to have secured even one little bud. 
She took the hapless flower and began carelessly 
to pluck off the outer leaves. 

“Don’t,” said Decima, almost fiercely ; “I hate 
to see you do that, Elizabeth, it looks cruel.” 
(“That is what you would do with men’s hearts,” 
she was saying to herself ; “take them and wear 
them and then throw them away.”) “Give it to 
me, if, you don’t value it.” 

Elizabeth yielded the flower with a faint surprise 
on her calm face. 

“It’s only a rose,’ 
many roses just now.” 

But though Elizabeth had enjoyed herself, there 
was still the anxious line of care on Lady Christina’s 
brows. Alas, alas! the great opportunity had 
gone by, and nothing had come of it. Lord 
Harringford still looked, and admired, and—and 
rode away. The bargain was still unstruck, the 
prize still beyond reach. 

“Papa,” said Decima suddenly one morning 
when she had for the first time been carried down 
to the sofa in the library, “ did Lord Harring- 
ford say anything to you that day you lunched at 
the Towers ?” 

“Say anything?” Her father looked up with 
raised brows. “Well, if you mean did he say any- 
thing remarkable—he didn’t. He talked, of course, 
but it is possible to talk without saying anything, 
as you’ve no doubt noticed. And he certainly 
knows nothing of parchments.” 

“Then it was the parchments ?” said Decima, in 
the tone of one slow to be convinced. 

“What did you think it was? Did you suppose 
anything else would have taken me over there at 
that hour in the morning ?” 

She laughed. ‘Of course, of course,” she said ; 
“but Lord Harringford might have had another 
reason for asking you. The manuscripts might be 
an artifice a 


? 


she said ; “and there are so 





“The manuscripts are a fraud.” 

“But he was very kind to you, wasn’t he?” she 
went on, the fun dancing in her eyes. He, at 
least, it was clear, did not share the family 
anxiety. “ Very deferential? Iam sure he hung 
on your opinion and was eager to give up his 
own ?” 

“Deferential? No young man 
meaning of the word in these days. 
a very decent lunch.” 

“Well, that was the least he could do. Poor 
papa! it is cruel to undeceive you, but haven’t 
you found out yet that you are the father of several 
very pretty daughters ? ” 

“My cheque-book testifies to that melancholy 
fact. Do you mean to infer that Lord Harringford’s 
lunch was a tribute to your beauty ?” 

“Papa, you are cruel to remind me of my defi- 
ciencies. Do you honestly suppose Lord Harring- 
ford would look at me twice? Come, the truth.” 

“He may possibly have done more foolish 
things in his life,” said Mr. Douglas, with proper 
gravity. “ Here is somebody else coming to look 
at you.” 

“Oh,” groaned Decima, “did you tell Sir Peter 
I was coming downstairs? No! you didn’t betray 
me? Well, it must have been Janet, little monkey, 
who ‘let on.’ And nowI know what it will be 
a nice quarter of an hour we shall have, you and 
I!” 

“Well now, Decima, well now, what’s all this I 
hear, and how did it happen, and what made you 
do such a silly thing?” She gave a subtle imita- 
tion of the baronet’s excitable manner. 

“T think he must have been informed on those 
points already, for I see Bruce is with him.” 

“Qh,” said Decima a little blankly, and then 
she laughed. ‘“ Worse and worse,” she said, “I 
might have got round Sir Peter if I had been 
allowed to tell the tale myself, but with Mr. Bruce 
as narrator I am undone! He likes the moral— 
not insinuated, but tacked boldly at the end of the 
story. I shall escape Sir Peter’s catechism, but 
I'll come in for the lecture.” 

“ Tt’s all your own fault, Decima, my dear ; you've 
nobody to blame but yourself !” 


knows the 
He gave me 
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II. THE “DAILY NEWS.” 


TTHE “ Daily News” has now for over forty-five 
years maintained a journglistic tradition as 
consistent as any English newspaper can 

boast. During all the time it has represented what 

may be called the medium Liberal opinion of 

England. ‘The year of its first issue saw the repeal 

of the Corn Laws, and it has since witnessed, and in 

many cases actually forwarded, such great episodes 
as the achievement of Italian unity, the passage 
of two Reform Bills, the overthrow of American 
slavery, the triumph of modern political Liberalism, 
and last, but not least, the release of Bulgaria from 
the Turkish yoke. In most of these movements 
the “Daily News” has played a part which has 
given it in Liberal circles throughout Europe —in 

Russia, in France, in Greece, and in Italy—a name 

which suggests, in a measure, the universal vogue 

of the’“ Times.” It resembles that paper also in 


the fact that it has preserved 
throughout a certain literary 
tradition. ‘To-day the “ Daily 
News,” transformed by succes- 
sive experiments from a five- 
penny to a penny sheet, stands 
for the rise of the middle 
classes, and especially the Non- 
conformist bodies, to political 
power, with their triple watch- 
words of free commerce, Parlia- 
mentary reform, and civil and 
religious freedom ; abroad it 
has preached the doctrine of 
nationalities, at home that of 
the realisation of the political 
side of democracy, and withal it, 
has represented and represents 
the voice of official and organised Liberalism. It has 
rarely gone beyond the authorised party programme, 
nor lagged behind it Ever since the day in 1865, 
when it reprinted from a Liverpool magazine an 
article of Mr. Edward Russell’s, foreshadowing 
Mr. Gladstone’s future position as the leader of 
latter-day Liberalism, it has specially identified 
itself with his personality and career. Thencefor- 
ward the political hero of the “ Daily News” has 
been Mr. Gladstone, and it has done more, perhaps, 
than any other paper to commend his person- 
ality and political teaching to the English people. 
“T believe in Mr. Gladstone,” is, in the main, 
the shibboleth of the cultured writers of the 
Bouverie Street organ. It lived down the rivalry 
of John Bright’s organ, the “ Morning Star,” once 
the accredited representative of the Manchester 
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School ; and since the “ Daily Telegraph ” dropped 
out of the ranks of thoroughgoing party organs, its 
voice among London morning journals has been a 


solitary one. 
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The “Daily News” is to-day mainly in the 
hands of three proprietors, Mr. Oppenheim, Mr. 
Labouchere, and Mr. Arnold Morley, who takes 
the place of his father, the late Samuel Morley. 
It was originally started and very handsomely 
endowed by a number of fairly prominent Liberals, 
the most notable of whom was Sir Thomas Paxton, 
the famous architect. It has changed its editors with 
tolerable frequency, and probably no man—save, 
perhaps, the able, cultivated, and genial Thomas 
Walker—has left a more enduring mark upon the 
fortunes of the paper than the last occupant of the 
chair in which Charles Dickens sat, and which has 
been filled in succession by John Foster, ‘Thomas 
Walker, Edward Dicey, Frank Hill, and H. W. 
Lucy. Dickens’s tenure of the editorship was 
neither a very long nor a very successful one. His 
salary was high—2,000 guineas a year—but politics 
were never thoroughly in his line. He wrote some 


admirable descriptive work—travelling sketches and 
the like—especially a humorous article in one of 
the earlier issues, dealing with the troubles, errors, 
and the budget of impertinences with which a new 
journal is invariably beset. He had perhaps a 
slightly exaggerated sense of his personal dignity, 
and the legend which attributes to him the prac- 
tice of having his proofs served on a silver 
salver touches off one characteristic of his editor- 
ship. After Dickens came, after a brief interval of 
John Foster, the reign of a careful and discreet 
organiser, who kept the paper going through a 
lengthy up-hill struggle. Mr. Walker, who did the 
“News” very essential service, and was a high- 
minded and chivalrous gentleman, was finally 
transferred by Mr. Gladstone, who had a very good 
opinion of him, to the editorship of the “ London 
Gazette,” and for a very short time Mr. Dicey 
succeeded him. ‘The arrangement was not satis- 


factory ; the paper made one or two lapses in policy, 
and in the end Mr. Frank Hill, a writer of great 
elegance and with a curious knack of felicitous 
quotation which has become a tradition of “ Daily 
News” journalism, replaced Mr. Dicey, and for 
many years guided the fortunes of the Bouverie 
Street organ. But Mr. Hill, originally a Unitarian 
preacher, was never a man of very ardent sym- 
pathies, and his advocacy of the Home Rule 
experiment was singularly cold. His final sever- 
ance from the editorial chair led to an experi- 
ment for which Mr. Labouchere was responsible ; 
Mr. H. W. Lucy, the famous “Toby, M.P.” of 
Mr. Punch, and for years the head of the 
“ Daily News ” Gallery staff and writer of its Par- 
liamentary sketch, was transferred to the editorship. 
Mr. Lucy did not find the work congenial, and, 
though he introduced some small improvements, 
decided that his work did not lie along the lines of 

editorship. In the search for a director 

the proprietors looked to Mr. Robinson, 

a writer of capacity, a journalist whose 

experience had varied from the literary 

to the business departments of the 


“Daily News,” and who had for years acted, 
first in the sub-editorial department, and then as 


its thrifty, canny, wide-awake manager. It is not 
in every man to double two such different parts as 
editor and manager, but the “ Daily News” has at 
all events been floated, under Mr. Robinson’s 
guidance, to safer waters. With Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. P. W. Clayden has been associated in the 
night-editorship, and in the writing and prepara- 
tion of the leaders. 


The editor of the “Daily News” is a quiet, 
spectacled gentleman, who alternates mainly be- 
tween the Reform Club, of which he is a household 
figure, and his comfortable room in Bouverie 
Street. He has seen the “ Daily News” through 
troublous times. During the American War, when 
the tide of Southern popularity ran high, the circu- 
lation of the “ Daily News” fell at an alarming rate. 

22 
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‘The advocacy of the North was bitterly resented, 
and Mr. Robinson was once seriously told that a 
“waggon-load of greenbacks” had been seen to 
stop at its doors. At length the sale fell as low as 


6,000 a day, and Mr. Walker and Mr. Robinson 
walked away from the office in despair. 


Next 


MR. ROBINSON, 


morning came the news of the first of Grant’s 
victories, and from that nfoment the fortunes of the 
paper were secured. Mr. Robinson is a shrewd 
manager, whose caution, great technical knowledge, 
and good eye for style represent the last deposits 
of a fairly fiery Radicalism. Mr. Robinson came 
to London as the sub-editor of Douglas Jerrold’s 
newspaper, and acted subsequently as editor of the 
“Evening Express,” a paper owned by the “ Daily 
News” proprietary. Europe was then astir with 
the spirit of ’48. Mazzini was, in London, the 
centre of the reverential affection which his fine 
personality so readily inspired. Young Robinson 
wrote an enthusiastic description of one of his 
speeches ; the article led to an introduction, and 
Mazzini from that period became a fast friend of 
Mr. Robinson’s and a frequent visitor to the “ Daily 
News ” office. 

Forty years of journalism do not perhaps con- 
stitute the best training for a political enthusiast, 
but it is to the credit of Mr. Robinson that during 
his association with the “ Daily News” it has— 
following the notable lead of the “ Times,” which 
has always been ready to open its columns to 
the advocacy of fairly revolutionary European 
opinion—attracted to its columns quite a number 
of prophets and teachers of mankind, while it has 
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cultivated a singularly elegant and correct school 
of English writers. Harriet Martineau wrote con- 
stantly for it, and some of her biographies of 
distinguished living persons linger in its pigeon- 
holes to-day. Mr. William Black, the novelist, was 
for some time attached to its literary department, 
and wrote a good many articles, which, though 
always readable, were possibly lacking in strong 
individuality of treatment. In its columns Mr. 
MacGahan, the American journalist, furnished 
Liberal Europe with the first and most cogent ma- 
terials for its case against Turkish despotism, and 
Forbes, the knight-adventurer of the nineteenth 
century, told the story of his marvellous rides and 
of his still more wonderful transcripts of modern 
war. Mr. Labouchere, in the “ Diary of a Besieged 
Resident,” contributed to it his singularly bright 
and unconventional observations of life during the 
siege of Paris. 

It has long been Mr. Robinson’s pride to tell 
how he discovered Forbes—the handing up of the 
card with the scribbled words on it, “ Archibald 
Forbes from Metz”; the first sight of the big, 
ruddy, fierce-eyed, dragoon-like man, his own 
instant remembrance of Forbes’s brilliant work 
for his own “ London Scotsman” and the “ Adver- 
tiser,” and the commission to write as many 
columns describing the situation in the Prussian 
lines as he cared to pen. Forbes’s ardour, know- 
ledge, genius, and fits of Berserk courage were 
not, however, at the moment secured for the 
“Daily News.” His description of Metz was next 
morning the talk of the town, and confirmed Mr. 
Robinson in his belief that he had secured the 
ideal man for the work. His instructions were 
those of a thoroughly competent judge of news- 
paper exigencies. ‘“ You must go back to Metz,” 
he said to Forbes when he returned to Bouverie 
Street, “straight away, and you must telegraph 
everything you get.” ‘To Metz accordingly Forbes 
went, his pocket-book filled with change for a 
hundred pounds in five-franc notes. From that 
period Forbes’s habit of keeping constantly in 
touch with post and telegraph stations after a battle, 
his tireless capacity for walking long distances 
when no horse or conveyance was procurable, 
as well as his incomparably vivid style, have con- 
stituted the greatest feats in war-correspond- 
ence since the days of W. H. Russell. Perhaps 
Forbes’s engagement and the despatch of MacGahan 
as special commissioner of the “ Daily News” to 
Bulgaria constitute Mr. Robinson’s most sensa- 
tional journalistic feats ; but for many years he has 
been eye and ear for his paper, arranging features 
and subjects, superintending the mechanical and 
commercial departments, keeping a keen look-out 
for new writers, and preserving touch with the 
movements of the outer world. 


Mr. P. W. Clayden’s association with Mr. 
Robinson involves the superintendence of the 
night-work. Mr. Clayden’s start in London 
journalism came through Harriet Martineau. He 
had made a special study of the American war— 
during which the “ Daily News,” like the “ Morning 
Star,” steadily befriended the North—and Miss 
Martineau, unable to do an article on that sub- 
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ject for the “Edinburgh Review,” suggested Mr. 
Clayden. ‘The article, which was a success, was 
followed by casual contributions to the “ Daily 
News,” and finally by an invitation to come to 
London and join the staff. Like Mr. Frank Hill, 
with whom, curiously enough, he had often changed 
pulpits in Unitarian places of worship, he had early 
associations with Nonconformity. When quite a 
boy he was chosen by the Liberation Society to 
organise the opinion of the country in favour of 
Disestablishment; and as a result he has, perhaps, a 
larger acquaintance with the history and Jersonnel 
of modern Nonconformity than any other journalist 
in England. Moreover, Mr. Clayden has done 
what few journalists or literary men have been able 


aR, P. W. CLAYDEN, 


to do ; he has combined his writing with constant 
political work. Many years ago he stood for 
Nottingham as Radical candidate in conjunction 
with Colonel Seely, and he has contested two 
London constituencies, Norwood and North Isling- 
ton, in the Liberal interest. But his final decision 
is to abjure the House of Commons for his desk in 
Bouverie Street. In him the “ Daily News” boasts 
a writer of large knowledge and real culture, whose 
studies of Lord Beaconsfield give him, like Mr. 
Hill’s finished Portraits of modern statesmen, a 
definite rank among political writers, while his Life 
of Samuel Rogers points to a vein of literary in- 
terest not always, or even often, akin to journalism. 


The political leader-writing is now largely in 
the hands of Mr. Herbert Paul, though Mr. 
Jestin McCarthy constantly contributes to it. 


Mr. Paul is an Oxford man, was president of the 
Union in his day, and is now exercising his 
gift of graceful speech in a candidature for one 
of the Edinburgh divisions. Mr. Paul is un- 
doubtedly a writer of great elegance and epi- 
grammatic neatness, and though perhaps he is 
hardly in sympathy with newer developments of 
social Radicalism, he is an enthusiast for the 
medium opinion reflected in the official programme 
which marks the latest efforts of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Schnadhorst to keep the Liberal party in 
line. He has a very pretty gift of satirical 
writing, and his habit of penning his leaders from 
the gallery of the House of Commons gives his 
readers a certain inside view of parliamentary work 
which adds largely to their picturesqueness. Mr. 
Paul writes non-political articles for the “ Saturday 
Review” ; he is a dry but a genuine humourist, 
and he thoroughly maintains the literary tradition 
of the paper, which dates largely from Mr. Hill’s 
editorship. A certain vein of seriousness is perhaps 
wanting both to his style and his political thinking. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s political articles are not, 
perhaps, his best work, but he writes on litera- 
ture with a remarkable knowledge of the leading 
personalities and styles, and with a certain gentle 
humour characteristic of the man. 


But the writer who represents the most dis- 
tinctive form of “ Daily News” journalism is Mr. 
Andrew Lang, who, though he rarely appears in 
Bouverie Street, and prefers either to think out his 
subject himself or to have it suggested to him 
by Mr. Robinson, has pervaded the paper with a 
delicate literary flavour all his own. Mr. Lang 
writes on everything except politics, and though 
his articles are steeped in the allusive learning 
of which he has so abundant a store, they are 
invariably written at the shortest possible notice. 
Golf, cricket, pictures, fishing, folk-lore, fairy- 
tales, a new edition of a classical author, a new 
American humourist or a new social absurdity, all 
these are in Mr. Lang’s lines, and afford him scope 
for the artificial and mannered but graceful and 
suggestive style, which, barring an article by Mr. 
Stead, is perhaps a more easily recognisable piece of 
work than any other product of current journalism. 
A younger writer of the greatest promise is Mr. 
Richard Whiteing, who has escaped the great 
danger of becoming an understudy to Mr. Lang, 
and has developed a very vigorous gift of social 
satire. Mr. Milliken of “Punch” and Mr. 
Alexander Paul have both been contributors to the 
literary department of the “ Daily News,” the latter 
being now permanently attached to it; and Mr 
John Macdonald and Mr. Millen, the latter of 
whom acted as the “Daily News” special com- 
missioner to our villages, have done valuable de- 
scriptive work for the paper. An admirable 
sub-editor was lost to the paper a year or so 
ago, in Mr. Robbins. A fault of the “ Daily 
News” has been its too exclusive cultivation of 
its large country circulation at the expense of 
London. 


No account of the literary staff of the “ Daily 
News” would be complete without a reference to 
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Mr. H. W. Lucy, who has done more than any 
other English journalist to enlighten the average 
Englishman concerning what may be called the 
inward and spiritual truth about the House of 
Commons viewed with the eye of the humourist. 


MR. H. W. Lucy (“‘ ToBy, M.P.”). 


For many years Mr. Lucy superintended the gallery 
staff of the “ Daily News” and wrote the Parlia- 
mentary sketch. When the difficulty arose about 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Labouchere suggested him as editor, 
and with some diffidence Mr. Lucy consented to 
accept the post. He did what few editors do ; he 
combined the literary direction of the paper with 
the writing of leading articles ; but he never felt 
particularly st home in “the chair.” His record of 
the day’s doings in Parliament has usually been 
one of the most suggestive and piquant appearing 
in the London Press. Mr. Lucy has attended 
nearly every sitting of the last five Parliaments, and 
his eye for personal -aspects has brightened the 
monotony of life at St. Stephen’s as it has never 
been brightened before or since. No man has 
ever excelled more in the drawing of miniature 
sketches, and he found fertile ground in the rich 
vein of eccentricity which the Parliaments of 1868 
and 1874 developed to a really extraordinary 
degree. Mr. Lucy’s portraits of Major Gorman, 
Sir Patrick O’Brien Mr. Delahunty, Mr. Tom 
Collins, are real additions to the library of poli- 
tical humour ; and some of his pen pictures of 
the infinitely varied moods and attitudes of 
Mr. Gladstone—the most completely picturesque 
Parliamentary figure of the century—are delightful. 


Mr. Lucy also represents his paper in that Par- 
liamentary exchange, the lobby. 

The theatrical criticism of the “Daily News” 
has for many years been the work of Mr. Moy 
Thomas, a writer of scholarly temper and on occa- 
sion of a good deal of pungent power. The 
“ Daily News” was one of the first London papers 
to initiate a column of theatrical news criticism 
and gossip, which appeared on Monday morning, 
and this feature has since been copied by a large 
number of London papers. A further concession 
to the newer sort of journalism was made when 
the “ Daily News” inserted, on the page usually 
devoted mainly to foreign telegrams, a couple of 
columns of paragraphs, half gossipy, half critical, 
lightly reviewing the preceding day’s doings. 
Another feature of the paper has been its full, 
painstaking, and accurate treatment of cricket. 
Mr. Robinson thinks that the subject is of genuine 
importance, and he declares that he never gets 
so many of the chiding letters with which every 
editor is familiar as when he curtails the space 
devoted to the last day’s matches. The times are 
indeed changed since the days when Mr. Robin- 
son, left temporarily in charge of the paper, was 
horrified by the announcement that the printer— 
an hour or so before going to press—found him- 
self five columns short. 

The “Daily News” is one of the few papers in 
the world—perhaps the only one—whose foreign 
correspondence is partly in the hands of women. 
No member of its staff has done it more brilliant 
service than the gifted Irishwoman who succeeded 
her late husband, Mr. Crawford, as the Paris cor- 
respondent of the paper. Mr. and Mrs. Crawford’s. 
relations with Gambetta, and with the leading 
spirits in Republican—especially Opportunist Re- 
publican—France, have supplied the pendant to 
M. de Blowitz’s friendship with Thiers. By an 
accident, Mr. Crawford’s absence from Paris during 
the siege has been described as a failure in duty. 
No one who knew this able and conscientious 
journalist would dream of coming to such a con- 
clusion. The facts make an interesting episode 
in modern journalism, so, as they have never been 
given to the world, I will relate them. Mr. 
Labouchere was then in Paris, and he came to 
Mr. Crawford and said that he would like to 
see the siege out. He argued, in Laboucherean 
fashion, “My death, if it happened, would be a 
good thing for my heirs ; yours would be a bad 
thing for your children. Now you have just time 
to catch the last train for Tours.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford had a divided duty, and they reluctantly 
decided for their children. When her husband 
died, she succeeded him at the Paris office, where 
she is now in turn assisted by her son, Mr. Robert 
Crawford, who is shaping as an excellent journalist, 
accurate and well-informed. Of Mrs. Crawford 
herself, it is enough to say that she ranks among 
the most brilliant descriptive writers of the day. 
With Republican, literary, Bohemian Paris she 
is at home and at her ease, and the memorials 
of the last twenty years of French political and 
social life which she has contributed to “ Truth,” 
the “ Daily News,” and the “ New York Tribune,” 
have the salt of a Grammont. Her enthusiasm 
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for the Republic was not too highly rewarded by 
M. Carnot’s offer of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, a distinction now enjoyed by her son. 


The “ Daily News” has within the last few years 
built itself a new and spacious home in Bouverie 
Street, lighted throughout by electricity, and fitted 
up in the measure of comfort which characterises 
the modern newspaper office as against the dust 
and dinginess of an earlier epoch. Its mechanical 
contrivances have been largely adapted from the 
“Times” office. Both the printing machines 
and casting-boxes have been supplied by the 
“Times,” but the former, of which there are eight, 
maintaining a combined speed of well over one 
hundred thousand copies an hour, have been 
supplied with a special “serving” arrangement 
suited to a more rapid production than the 
“Times” requires. By this device the paper, 
instead of being folded and neatly packed into a 
receiving-box, is thrown out by the “ fingers” of the 
machine on to a board, whence it is removed in 
quire bundles and taken to the serving counter. 
The “Daily News” has just adopted the last 
great revolution in the printing trade, by which 
machinery is destined, sooner or later, to super- 
sede hand-labour. The composing-machine of 
the “Daily News” is without the dual arrange- 
ment for justifying the type which is in use at the 
“Times” office and elsewhere, but its principle 
is much the same, and it strikes one as a very 
handy little instrument. Like the “Times” 
machine, and unlike the linotype, it simply sets 
type without stereotyping it, and the correction of 
the matter is therefore easily performed. 

In the stereotyping department there has arisen 
a necessity for attaining the highest possible speed, 
as the paper has a large provincial circulation, and 
has to catch trains for all parts of England. The 
foreman in this department maintains that he 
can turn out a plate in five minutes, but the 
average time is seven and a half minutes. In one 
particular Mr. Robinson has introduced an im- 
provement which represents a somewhat important 
economy in material. The process of rapidly 
drying the fapier-maché matrix has usually in- 
volved seme injury to the “forme” of type to 
which it adheres. One of the workmen of the 
“Daily News” suggested that this injury might 
be obviated by placing the matrix on a bed of 
sand. The experiment was a complete success ; 
the papier-maché was laid without the type on the 
sand bed, which perfectly retained the heat and 
enabled the stereotyper to dispense with the use 
of the type. 

Mr. Robinson is a large and economical buyer 
of paper, and the stock in the “Daily News” is 


one of the amplest in any newspaper office in 
London. Since the last check to its popu- 
larity, which occurred during the earlier period 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, it has 
prospered continuously, both as a selling paper 
and as an organ of the advertiser. Its circulation 
is popularly fixed at something over 100,000, and 
its position as the one official representative of 
the English Liberal party in the London press 
gives its utterances a large currency in European 
capitals and centres of diplomatic interest. It is 
something for that most impersonal of entities, a 
daily morning journal, to receive the thanks of a 
nascent State like that of Bulgaria for its services 
to the cause of freedom. It is perhaps a matter 
of regret that the “Daily News” does not dis- 
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tribute its enthusiasm more equally between the 
East End docker and the Bulgarian peasant ; but 
even in these things the spirit of the age is work- 
ing the transformation which is turning the news- 
paper into the potent, though often the unconscious, 
agent of social as well as political change. 

H. W. MASSINGHAM, 
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CHRONICLES OF THE SID. 


A REBELLIOUS SAINT. 


T is a three days’ journey from Afiou to Laghouat, 
the road going nearly due south. On the 
second day the Sid stopped at Ain-Madhi, 

which, being interpreted, means Spring of the Saint. 
Ain-Madhi is set upon an eminence like a true 
Arab village, while round about its base are the 
gardens, those indispensable adjuncts of an oasis 


in the Desert. Garden is hardly the right word for 
us to use, although the Arabs invariably call them 
gardens ; plantation would be a more exact term, for 
trees are generally the sole plants that grow in these 
Desert gardens. 

On her arrival the Sid was welcomed by the 
native schoolmaster of Ain-Madhi. He exerted 
himself to entertain her. He showed her the 
schoolhouse, which still bore traces of Abd-el- 
Kader’s bullets. The gaping holes in the walls 
had never been mended since they were made 
there in the rebellion of 1865. Although nothing 
but a tumbledown Arab village, Ain-Madhi has 
pretensions. It has, for instance, a saint living at a 
short distance, and it is not every town that can 
boast of such a distinction. The manners and 
customs of the people, moreover, are more like our 
own than were the customs of those little villages 


where the Sid had stayed on her first coming into 
the Desert. Instead of a carpet to eat off, as at 
Bou-Alem, she dined at a table and sat upon a 
chair. ‘The former was low, to be sure, only about 
a foot high, and the latter was a modest stool—an 
arrangement which caused knees to be a source of 
grief and vexation, indeed, if not an insurmountable 
impediment to eating. Still, it was a step above 
eating upon a carpet, and as such should be regarded 
as a step on the road to civilisation. The Sid 
dined with the schoolmaster, and the presiding 
genius who tore up the meat for them prepared 
himself for the operation by almost ostentatiously 
washing his hands in an earthen jar which was pre- 
sented to him just before he carved. The Sid 
looked at him, and rejoiced exceedingly over this 
marked advance in civilisation. The washing 
before meat was the custom of the better-class 
families where the Sid visited, and she observed 
that in those households where knives and forks 
were used for the purpose of carving, the old 
custom of bringing the earthen jar was still kept up. 
It was no longer needed, but, like the rudimentary 
organs in animals, it survived, although in an incom- 
plete and imperfect state. The earthen jar was 
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brought and water was sprinkled over the hands ; 
in some cases, indeed, the motions only of washing 
the hands were gone through. 

The schoolmaster at Ain-Madhi was a very well- 
informed man. He spoke French admirably, and, as 
usual with his countrymen, he spoke it without any 
foreign accent whatever. The Sid admires many 
points of the Arab character, she has a great sym- 
pathy with them, and takes a keen delight in their 
history. 

“The Occident owes much to the Orient,” she 
said to the schoolmaster. ‘“‘ We have drawn a great 
deal from you Arabs, in astronomy for example.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with manifest satisfaction ; 
“we are great astronomers. We give much atten- 
tion to the stars. But our system differs from yours. 
You think the earth goes round the sun. We hold 
the sun goes round the earth. ‘That is the only 
difference.” 

The only difference! The difference between 
Ptolemy and Copernicus, that is all. 

The schoolmaster and the Caid, as I said, 
exerted themselves to entertain the Sid. 

“Whenever you remember Ain-Madhi,” said 
they, “‘ we want you also to recall that nowhere else 
in the Desert were you better treated.” And in 
furtherance of this hospitable intent, they gave her 
some tea, certainly the first, last, and only tea she 
ever had in Algeria. And I, out of the knowledge 
I possess of the Sid, may add, or anywhere else, 
For it must be told that the Sid dislikes tea even 
more emphatically than she dislikes coffee, but she 
was again a victim to her politeness, she sacrificed 
herself once more upon the altar of her kindliness 
She drank the tea 


for the feelings of other people. 
and smiled—just as she would have eaten pickled 
peppers if it was the custom of the country to offer 
pickled peppers to a guest. 

“Sleep tranquilly,” said the Caid on bidding her 


good-night. ‘ You are as safe here as you would 
be in your own house.” 

“That I know quite well,” replied the Sid. “I 
have never felt any fear in the Desert.” 

Did the Sid ever feel fear anywhere? I doubt 
it. Yet any woman would have been excused for 
being conscious of a sensation of fear, and most 
women would undoubtedly have been afraid under 
such circumstances. There she was, utterly alone, 
in that far-off oasis, away from every human being 
of her own race or colour, amongst strangers whom 
she never saw before and never would see again. 
Suppose any one should molest her? She had no 
means of protecting herself, and should her one 
Arab soldier prove false to her there was no one 
whose duty it was to protect her. But she was not 
afraid, oh dearno. She slept peacefully and awoke 
refreshed next morning. After all, the world is full 
of danger only to the timid, and he dies daily who is 
always fearing death. 

Next day she went to Kurdane. 

Kurdane is the Versailles of Ain-Madhi, for 
there lives the Grand Marabout in splendour and 
glory, surrounded by more heartfelt homage than 
was ever enjoyed by a Louis Quatorze. Besides 
being the richest man in the Desert, the Marabout 
is something more : he is a king ; he is a saint. 
Having no body of authorised priesthood to absorb 


their veneration, the Arabs lavish on the few 
individuals they look up to, all that religious en- 
thusiasm which would be the portion of the entire 
body of priests did they exist. But the priests do 
not exist ; the share, therefore, of the saints is great. 
The Sid found it very hard to understand the 
position of the Marabout. 

“Tell me who this Grand Marabout is,” she said 
to the colonel at Aflou. 

“ Madame, he is a rebel,” replied that officer, with 
an air of having told all in that word. 

“ Oh, but that’s nothing,” she replied hastily. 

“Pardon me, it is a great deal,” interrupted the 
colonel. 

“T meant that it told me nothing of his cha- 
racter and his power.” 

“His power is enormous.” 

“ On what is it founded ?” 

“ On superstition mainly, but also on money.” 

“They are strong foundations,” said the Sid, 
“and might do great harm in hands that were 
strong.” 

“The Marabout did rebel against us once.” 

“ And then?” inquired the Sid. 

“Then we sent him to Bordeaux for some 
years.” 

“ But you let him out of prison again.” 

“Yes, but we watch him,” 

“Watch him? How can you?” 

“Oh, we can watch him very well from here and 
from Laghouat,” replied the colonel, with self-satis- 
fied conviction. 

“What if he goes away from Kurdane ?” 

“But he may not go away. He cannot leave 
his oasis without the written permission of the 
Governor-General.” 

“That must be very galling to a man of his 
position,” said the Sid, who looked at both sides of 
the argument. 

“Possibly!” said the colonel, shrugging his 
shoulders ; “‘ but you see, madame, we think more of 
our safety than of his feelings.” 

“* What could he do, supposing he were allowed 
to travel about where he liked ?” 

“Do, madame! Why, he could set the Sahara 
on fire from one end to the other.” 

“You think so?” 

“T know it is so. He could preach a holy war 
and make French rule impossible. He could 
gather followers in the distant oases, and could 
swoop down upon us before we had heard of the 
danger that threatened us. Ah, madame, believe 
me, you know nothing of the horrors of a ‘holy 
war.’” 

This was the man that the Sid went to visit at 
Kurdane. She had heard so much about him that 
she was greatly interested in him. A man who 
was at once a king and a saint was indeed one 
worthy to be seen. The Sid does not believe much 
in kings, still less in saints; it is part of her 
American training not to believe in either : she was 
therefore eager to see this man, who was both saint 
and king. When she saw him, she said he looked 
more like an ideal king than any sovereign she had 
ever seen. He was a handsome man, and was 
clad in a flowing robe of royal blue, edged with 
gold. He looked superb, and the Sid calling up to 
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her mind the image of the last king she had seen, 
which was Victor Emmanuel, said to herself, “ It 
must be the clothes that make the king.” But 
I don’t think she was altogether right. I greatly 
question if Victor Emmanuel would have appeared 
any more regal for having a long silk dress on, 
with a gold fringe dangling about his feet. 

The Maraboutess is a Frenchwoman. She was 
delighted in having the Sid to talk to, for she seldom 
saw strangers, and still more seldom saw ladies. 
She told the Sid the story of her marriage. 

“T lived in Bordeaux, and first saw the Marabout 
when he was a prisoner. You have heard that he 
was imprisoned ?” she said. 

“Yes,” said the Sid, “I have heard he was in 
Bordeaux for some years. But it could not have 
been a very rigorous confinement, since he was 
able to go about and make friends and acquaint- 
ances.” 

“No, he was not kept shut up in the fortress. 
He was free to go about the town under certain 
conditions.” 

“And you were married in Bordeaux ? ” 

“Yes, I was married there. But you never 
can think, madame, what a storm my marriage 
created.” 

* Did the Government object ?” 

“Oh dear no; I mean my people—my parents 
and relations.” 

“Why?” 

* Because, you see, he is of another race. 
is accounted much by some people.” 

“Indeed, I know that,” replied the Sid. 

And indeed she does. The Sid is an American, 
as I have already said, and every American knows 
something of the height and depth and strength 
of race hatred. Every American knows how, with 
many of their countrymen, the mere fact of a man 
or woman having the least shade or trace of black 
blood is considered sufficient to catalogue that 
man or woman as a “nigger.” And once relegated 
to that opprobrious station, no talent, no learning, no 
virtue, can raise him out of it and place him upon 
the higher platform occupied by those human beings 
who take vast honour to themselves because their 
skin is white. ‘The Sid, the life-long friend of the 
negro, knows something of race hatred, and so she 
intimated to the Maraboutess. 

“Ah perhaps,” said the wife of the saint, “but 
you will not believe to what lengths it went in my 
case. Actually my own father refused to sce me, 
or speak to me, his child, because I had married a 
man of different race. That, madame, you will 
never believe. It is incredible. Still it is a fact.” 

“ That also I can believe,” replied the Sid, “since 
I have seen the same in my own country.” 

The Maraboutess took great delight in showing 
the Sid her house and her gardens. The house 
was a veritable palace, large, spacious, and airy. 
It stood in the midst of gardens, shaded walks, and 
flashing fountains, a veritable Versailles of the 
Desert. The Marabout had clearly brought some- 
thing else besides his French consort out of the 
land of his captivity. He had brought French 
ideas and French tastes. His palace was already 
large, but he was still building, still adding to it. 
Building is, we know, a right royal pastime. All 
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great kings build, so did this king in the Sahara. 
And the Sid walked about, seeing everything and 
admiring the gardens, the fountains, and the temple 
with pillars. It was all very fine, and no doubt 
greatly impressed the natives, who had never 
dreamed of such grandeur and glory before. But 
it was not the palace, nor the gardens, nor the 
fountain, nor even the temple with pillars, which 
most impressed the Sid. It was the behaviour of 
the people. Such loyalty she never saw, such 
burning, living adoration she never even imagined. 
Whenever the Maraboutess appeared, and wherever 
she went, it was always the same, the people ran 
from afar off and came and knelt at her feet and 
kissed the hem of her garment. The Maraboutess 
took it as a matter of course, and never ceased her 
pleasant French chatter, but the Sid was greatly 
impressed. This was the first time she had come 
across that ancient custom which is so often men- 
tioned in the Bible. The old world seemed to live 
again before her eyes. 

The Sid dined with the Marabout, and dined 
royally too. The table was served @ /a francaise, 
everything being elegant and refined as became a 
king’s table. ‘There was no “couscousou ” here, 
with its trying rites, but an exquisite dinner with 
many courses, and many plates, and plenty of: 
white bread. Then the Sid waited upon the 
Marabout and took leave of him. He was very 
gracious to her and very attentive to her wants. 

“You may dismiss your escort,” he said. “I 
charge myself with sending you to Laghouat,” and 
the Sid replied expressing her deep obligation to 
his majesty. 

True to his word he did send her to Laghouat, 
and he sent her in his own carriage as became the 
guest of royalty. He gave her a safe-conduct too. 
He did not call it by that name ; he said it was a 
letter for his cousin the Marabout of Temacin ; but 
it was sealed with an immense red seal, and when 
the Sid showed it to the commandant at Laghouat 
that officer told her it was for her a most sacred 
shield. 

“With that seal,” said he, “ you may travel from 
end to end of the Sahara. You are perfectly pro- 
tected. You need no other protection, no matter 
where you may go.” 

A most veritable safe-conduct indeed! The 
Maraboutess also gave her a scrap of her own silk 
dress. She gave it to the Sid as a memento, and 
intended her to keep it to recall the visit to Kur- 
dane. The Sid showed it to the Marabout at 
Temacin, and he, after reverently kissing the scrap, 
put it into his turban and refused to deliver it up 
to the Sid. Evidently some of the holiness that 
appertains to the Marabout is reflected upon his 
wife, even though she be a foreigner. 

The eldest son of the Marabout accompanied 
the Sid as far as Tadjemout. He was the Dauphin 
of Kurdane, a pleasant, nice-looking youth of about 
twenty years. He was a pure Arab, being the 
child of a former marriage. During the drive the 
Dauphin entertained the Sid with pleasant con- 
versation, and amused himself by playing with 
the negro baby of the negro coachman who drove 
them. When at last the little creature fell asleep, 
he took it upon his lap and let it sleep there, 
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pillowed next the royal heart, which beat as kindly 
as the heart of common mortals. The Dauphin 
was dressed in the Arab fashion, and wore a white 
woollen scarf which was the most beautiful thing of the 
kind the Sid had ever seen ; the embroidery was 
simply gorgeous. He was the object of the utmost 
veneration to all those they met. Men sprang 
upon the step of the carriage and kissed his hand, 
his arm, the hem of his wonderful scarf, anything, 
to express their adoration and his exaltation. Itisa 
long time since loyalty such as this was the portion 
of European sovereigns. Even a Louis Quatorze 
was not always sure of it. There exist among the 
French archives singular documents, which are 
the police regulations for the reception of the 
king at the different ceremonies it was his custom 
to attend. In these documents it is set forth that 
“the loyal enthusiasm of the multitude shall begin 
at the left hand, and proceed, gradually increasing 
as his majesty rides along, and finally shall extinguish 
itself on the extreme right hand when the king shall 
have gone.” Nor is this all. Certain persons were 
detailed off to see to and regulate the enthusiasm. 
There are no contractors for loyal enthusiasm in 
the kingdom of Kurdane ; it is all very spontaneous 
and very real. 

The Sid slept one night at Tadjemout, and next 
morning took leave of the kind-hearted young 
Marabout prince. She went south to Laghouat, 
and he returned to the palace prison of his royal 
father at Kurdane. The Sid’s escort consisted 


of two men and two horses, but they were ere long 
joined by others going in the same direction. 


Travellers in the Desert have a strong tendency to 
form themselves into a caravan, the human mole- 
cules crystallise readily into that shape. Not so our 
nation, which looks upon all other travellers as so 
many items of discomfort during the journey. But 
the Sid welcomed each new-comer and was pleased to 
see them, even the woman on foot who walked all the 


way—twenty miles—in the tiresome hot sand. And 
she fed them, too, atlunch time. ‘The Maraboutess 
had provided the Sid with a royal luncheon, giv- 
ing her a quantity of magnificent dates. The Sid’s 
Arab friends and fellow-travellers made those dates 
disappear in a way which filled her with amaze- 
ment without apparently filling them. ‘The Arab’s 
capacity for eating is limited only by the food to 
be eaten. They area gaunt, lanky race, who do not 
get enough to eat as a rule ; when, therefore, they 
sit down before a plentiful feast, they do eat. The 
Sid had got far enough south now for dates to 
become abundant and to appear at every meal, 
but it was not till she reached Ouargla that she 
found them to be the staple comestible. What 
one eats is partly a matter of climate and partly of 
prejudice and training. The Sid, who had seen a 
whole population subsist upon dates and nothing 
but dates, was much amused at an Irish cook in 
London informing her, with a face of grave concern, 
“that thim things is p'ison.” That cook had lived 
contentedly for many years upon potatoes, and no 
doubt if a potato was offered to an Arab at Ouargla 
for dinner he would raise his hands and exclaim, 
“The follower of the true Prophet eats not of such 
deadly fruits !” 

The view of Tadjemout, as the Sid rode out of 
it towards Laghouat, was something to be remem- 
bered. The white town, glistening in the light of the 
rising sun, crowned as with a diadem of sparkling 
gems the hill upon which it was set. Beneath it and 
all around it spread the graceful palm trees, a circle 
of beauty and of greenness uprising fairy-like out of 
the glowing yellow Desert. It was an oasis, a spot 
of beauty in the vast limitless plain, a recollection of 
coolness to carry away with one and keep for ever 
in the secret places of the memory, an image to 
call up and. ponder upon in dark Northern climes, 
a picture to close one’s eyes and see many times 
again amid the dismal fogs of a London winter. 
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STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 


RUSSIA. 


IDE by side with Vischnegradsky, for the im- 
portance which he has for the Russian people, 
must be placed the Minister of Public Instruc- 

tion, Count Delianoff. Both these Ministers should 
exist for the good of the people ; they both direct 
Ministries which may be supposed to incarnate 
the soul of the nation ; both in reality do little else 
save suffocate it. The actual Minister of Public 
Instruction in Russia oppresses the souls of the 
people ; his policy is fatal to their spiritual well- 
being. M. Delianoff took the place left empty by 
the Baron Nicolai in 1882. It will be sufficient if 
we cite two or three facts from his life to show what 
Russian society could expect from him. In 1854 


he was nominated Administrator of the Secret 
Committee called upon to persecute the Raskolniks, 
or Old Believers, a sect that represents many thou- 
‘sands of Russians, and who are nothing more than 
dissenters from the orthodox faith—indeed, their 
doctrines differ very little from the orthodox, and 
consist chiefly in trivialities and in a desire for a 


simpler ritual. In 1860 Delianoff was a member 
of the censorship. In 1886 he was chosen adju- 
tant of the then Minister of the Interior, Count 
Tolstoi. ‘These data are sufficient to show what 
type of administrator he was likely to prove. A 
man whose task it had been to persecute the harm- 
less and truly patriotic sect of the Raskolniks, to 
suffocate the press, to assist Tolstoi in his retrograde 
measures, was not one from whom much could be 
expected in the matter of public instruction. 
Notwithstanding, society expected much from 
him, hoping that he would resolve the question of 
the secondary schools. A reform of these schools 
was looked for, because the Government itself attri- 
buted precisely to them the diffusion of what it 
calls perverse ideas. It was therefore anticipated 
that Delianoff had been specially called to this 
post to eradicate these ideas, and to place the 
schools upon a new basis. The result, instead, was 
that all which had been anticipated of him did 
not come about. The Russian schools, although 
some changes have been made in them, are to-day 
nothing but chaos. If in the time of Tolstoi the 
secondary schools had a purely classical character 
and followed a certain system, antique and doc- 
trinaire though that system was, now under Delianoff 
they are nothing but a conglomeration of all kinds 
of different types ; military academies, technical 
schools, classical gymnasiums, seminaries. All these 
are mixed up together, and in their entirety are well 
calculated to turn out men as little educated as 
possible. There are those who say that the less 
men are educated, the better it is for the Tsar’s 
tranquillity. If this be really so, the present 
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system should be favourable to his rule. The uni- 
versities had been put under a new regulation, 
in substitution for that which had been in force since 
1863 ; and in 1886 Delianoff’s name was in every 
one’s mouth because of his famous university de- 
crees, which had dissatisfied everybody, Conserva- 
tives and Liberals alike. 

The essential fact in these new regulations was 
that the principle of election to a professorial chair 
was, under every form, entirely proscribed. Pro- 
fessors, rectors, deans were all to be chosen by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Moreover, it was 
ordained that all these authorities must submit 
themselves entirely and absolutely to the head rector 
and to the chief superintendent of studics, the 
head rector having the right to criticise any of the 
actions of his subordinates, to assign to them 
rewards, or to dismiss them without giving any 
explanation for his conduct. 

Everything that regards public instruction in 
Russia passes through the Ministry, and it must 
be borne in mind that one of the duties of the 
Minister is to keep an eye on the nature of the 
lessons given by the masters. In virtue of a 
ministerial circular the professors are obliged to 
demonstrate the superiority of the orthodox religion 
and of autocracy over all other religions and over 
all other political forms on every possible occasion. 
For example, a professor who is giving a lesson on 
constitutional law in England would have to adinit 
that the English constitution is an important fact, but 
that it is so only for the English : for the Russian 
people, educated in the fear of God, the only salva- 
tion lies in the autocracy of the house of Romanoff ; 
the professor is obliged from his chair to declare 
that this is the will of God, and that the Tsar holds 
his power direct from Heaven, and not from the 
people. And it must be remembered that any one 
who openly or even indirectly declares against this, 
is, under the two hundred and fifty-second clause of 
the Russian penal law, liable to be sentenced to 
lifelong exile in Siberia. Obviously, many historical 
events must be absolutely ignored. Taken as a 
whole, the liberty of university instruction does not 
exist in Russia, and whoever has been or is its 
defender is cruelly persecuted. Some of the best 
men have lost their professorial chairs. In the 
ranks of the universities, if we may accept con- 
temporary opinion, there remain, with a few excep- 
tions, only those who have no authoritative position 
in science or scholarship. Let us quote the words 
of one of the apostles of contemporary science, the 
Russian professor Lamansky : “ Entire branches of 
education, like philosophy, languages, Russian 
history and literature, the history of the Middle 
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Ages, and the contemporary history of the Teuton 
and Latin peoples, the history of the Ottoman 
empire and of the Slav people, have to be delivered 
in such a manner in the divers historical and philo- 
logical faculties, that literally there is no possibility 
for the professors to teach what is asked of them, 
nor are the students able to study these sciences 
in a manner that would enable them to become 
good specialists or literary men.” 

To characterise Delianoff we may add the follow- 
ing. Though he himself is of Armenian origin, 
scarcely was he nominated Minister than he issued 
an order toclose all the Armenian schools of the 
Caucasus. Delianoff is also known as the author 
of the circular now in force, according to which 

| the sons of poor parents and those who are not 
noble are admitted only in very limited numbers 
to the universities. Yet his zeal has not remained 
unrecompensed ; on the day of his official jubilee, 
Delianoff was invested with the title of Count. 


GENERAL VANNONSKY. 


On account of its political importance, as well as 
on account of its serious responsibility, one of the 
greatest posts held by Russian ministers is that of 
Minister of War. This office is now held by General 
Vannonsky, who was born in 1822. He received 
a most limited education, having finished his 
studies in the military academy in the times of 
Nicholas 1, that is to say in the days when attention 
was paid to nothing but manceuvres. There not 
only nothing was taught, but everything that 
savoured of science or higher instruction was perse- 
cuted. Vannonsky, rising gradually, was chosen at 
last to fill one of the most important posts during 
the war of 1877-78, being elected chief of the 
staff of the 12th regiment, commanded by the then 
Crown Prince, the present Tsar. His critics say 
that he has little executive talent, and repeat the 
taunt familiar in other associations, that he holds 
the basis of all strategy to consist in a certain 
quantity of buttons and braid upon the dress of a 
soldier, and believes the supreme force of the 
empire to be constituted in the number of men 
under arms. Alexander 11, when he was called 
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upon to fill the throne, nominated Vannonsky 
as Minister of War. As might be expected from 
one having so little sympathy with military educa- 
tion, the artillery and engineers are little protected 
under his régime ; his favourite corps is the in- 
fantry. One of the first acts of the new Minister was 
to minimise even the small amount of instruction 
given in the military schools. His predecessor 
Milutin had attached great importance to education 
for the officers and the graduates ; he had founded 
schools inall the regiments, had encouraged libraries, 
and had laid down some useful rules as to the lines 
upon which military education was to be conducted. 
Under his zégime the military colleges took the 
name of military gymnasiums, and in the instruction 
imparted there they were on a level with that 
given in other schools of the empire. Milutin 
opened the doors of the military schools to all those 
who desired to educate themselves, without on that 
account committing them to the military vocation. 
It was found that the interests of the army did not 
suffer from this change. Indeed, the last war proved 
sufficiently that the method was not a mistaken one. 
Vannonsky, on the other hand, held that these ar- 
rangements disturbed the basis of autocracy ; con- 
sequently the military gymnasiums were once more 
remodelled into military colleges, and the instruc- 
tion imparted there was changed as entirely as the 
name, the school returning to the status guo ante. 
The classes of medicine to which ladies had been 
admitted, and which had been favoured by Milutin, 
were abolished at the express desire of the new 
Minister of War. He also spéedily put into practice 
his own views with regard to the army, and from 


his point of view he has always conscientiously 
fuliilled his duties. 

The army, according to Vannonsky, should con- 
sist of unthinking machines, blindly devoted to their 
Tsar, incapable of discussion, prompt to obey the 
first word spoken by their Emperor, and should shoot 
or destroy not only all foreign enemies, but, if need- 


ful, their own Lrethren also. The Tsar, delighted 
with the zeal of Vannonsky, was about to raise him 
to the rank of Count, when all of a sudden there 
occurred an unpleasant incident. This same army 
which, according to Vannonsky, was so devoted to 
the Tsar, and actually that very part of the army of 
which Vannonsky was the chief representative, and 
which had always been regarded as the most secure 
protection for the throne, was just the portion which 
gave forth the group of persons that proved most 
perilous to the Tsar, and who ventured to attempt 
the life of his sacred person. On March 1, 1887, 
some young Cossacks of: the Don were arrested at 
St. Petersburg on the Newsky Prospeckt, at the 
very moment when they were about to throw a 
bomb of explosive material under the carriage of 
the Emperor, who was then returning from the 
fortress of Pietropaulowsky, where he had assisted 
at a mass for the soul of his father, murdered on 
this very spot March 1, 1881. Itis easy to imagine 
how mortified Vannonsky was at this incident. 
His main defence consisted in reiterating that these 
young Cossacks were criminals solely and only be- 
cause they had received instruction unsuited to 
a Russian soldier, because, horrible to say, they had 
been University students ; and he, the Minister, 
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had said more than once that the Cossacks ought 
never to cross the threshold of the Universities, 
and that it was enough for them if they knew how 
to manage their horses. From that day forward, 
to Vannonsky’s great annoyance, the Tsar began 
to doubt the fidelity of the Cossacks. Then 
Vannonsky decided at all costs that the Czarewitch, 
in his capacity as Attaman. of all the Cossack 
troops, should go to Novotscerkask, to persuade 
himself personally of the devotion of the army. 
The Tsar consented, and sent his eldest son under 
the pretext of blessing a new banner which had 
been presented to the Cossacks of the Don. The 
reception of the Prince took place in the same 
official manner that always happens in such cases : 
the Cossacks defiled before him, at a foot pace, a 
trot, and a gallop; he was presented with the 
traditional bread and salt on silver trays covered 
with richly embroidered cloths, the joy-bells clanged 
through the air, the little Cossacks shouted hurrah, 
the Cossack girls threw flowers under the feet of 
the horses of the Prince. No bomb was thrown, and 
Vannonsky triumphed. Notwithstanding, on the 
day of his Jubilee he did not receive the title of 
Count. And what Vannonsky is worth in his 
character of Minister of War he has had no oppor- 
tunity of showing. Meanwhile, it is whispered, 
and whispered pretty loudly, that the Russian army 
is worse equipped and worse educated than any of 
their rivals on the battle-field, that its régime is one 
of peculation and corruption. 


Concerning some of the other Ministers there 
remains little for us to say. ‘The actual Minister of 
Public Justice is Manassein, who was originally a 
senator and became noted forhis revision of the Baltic 
region in 1882. Many patriots placed great hopes 
upon this man ; they thought that a man so learned, 
especially in legal matters, and who for a long time 
had filled the post of senator defending justice, 
that is to say, revealing himself as a follower of more 
modern legal principles, when once he had assumed 
the post of minister, would have continued in that 
direction. He once more undertook the question 
of the Baltic provinces, and visited them in per- 
son. He found great abuses current there in the 
administration of justice ; laws were arbitrarily vio- 
lated or falsely interpreted, as results of the privi- 
leges and imperial rights accorded to the old 
feudatory nobility. Mdnassein justly attributed 
all the evils that he saw here to the want of publi- 
city, to secret tribunals, and to the amalgamation 
of the functions of police and justice that prevailed 
in the provinces. He proposed to rectify these 
evils by reforming the judicial institutions of the 
Baltic regions, and placing those provinces on the 
same level as the rest of Russia. This proposal 
found a sympathetic echo among all fair-minded 
Russian citizens ; but what was their astonishment 
when Manassein, become Minister of Justice, set 
himself to his task in a sense that they hardly 
anticipated. True, he placed the Baltic provinces 
upon a level with the rest of the Empire, but he 
changed them from their more European position. 
He reversed the judicial codes of Alexander u, 
restricted publicity, almost abolished trial by jury, 
in short assisted as far as lay in his power to the 
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making of Russian justice an instrument to aid 
Russian autocracy and the Russian orthodox re- 
ligion. Thus it came about that the reforms in the 
Baltic region were made, not in order to diffuse 
modern ideas of justice and to educate the people 
under more humane and just laws, but to strengthen 
the Slavophile policy which is summed up in the 
motto of Nicholas 1: “Autocracy, orthodoxy, 
nationalism.” It is clear that Alexander 11, like 
his grandfather Nicholas, regards himself as the re- 
presentative of the Russian national spirit. But this 
spirit unhappily finds embodiment as a huge official 
fist, proud of its physical weight ; it believes itself 
predestined to keep every other nation smashed 
and silent. At the same time that the Baltic 
regions were thus “ pacified,” ministerial circulars 
were issued by the Minister of Justice, applying to 
the whoie of Russia, ordering that in future the 
number of lawyers and their assistants should be 
limited, and that in nominating them due attention 
should be paid to their religion, their origin, and 
their nationality. It must be borne in mind that 
Manassein is a protégé of Ignatieff’s, and one of 
his disciples. ‘This hint will suffice to make the 
reader understand what must necessarily be ex- 
pected of him. 


The next Minister who claims our attention is 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, N. K. Giers, who 
was born in 1820, and though of Swedish origin is 
entirely Russified. He owes his career to his 
marriage with the niece of the Chancellor 
Gortschakoff, a Princess Cantakuzen. Giers is 
the representative of the European faction in the 
court of Alexander 111, and his activity is known 
to the European public. Among all the Ministers 
of the reigning Tsar, Giers is beyond question the 
most estimable. In Russia he is esteemed because 
he is the only one of Alexander 111’s Ministers who 
has not initiated so-called reforms ; for the Russian 
public has grown to dread reforms under the pre- 
sent Tsar as invariably meaning retrograde move- 
ments and changes for the worse. They also 
know that it is largely due to Giers that European 
peace is maintained. Under a subtle exterior and 
accommodating manners, the Minister hides an 
iron will and a passive but resolute obstinacy ; he 
speaks little, but acts much, and is an admirable 
tactician. Fine phrases do not move him, and 
protestations of friendship do not blind him ; he 
knows what he wants, and he knows what is wanted 
of him, and he is not misled as to the aims of his 
adversaries. He excels in the art of temporising. 
A cautious man, he has a constitutional dislike to the 
sensational diplomacy so dear to the heart of his now 
discredited countryman, Generali Ignatieff. M. de 
Giers’ foreign policy is perhaps less personal than 
would appear. The Emperor takes great interest 
in foreign affairs, and is often so absorbed in these 
that he neglects matters of interior administration. 
The national pride of the Tsar was humiliated so 
terribly by the disasters of 1878, that all his 
faculties seem concentrated upon the desire to give 
to his Empire that supremacy and influence which 
he considers belong to it of right. M. Giers is only 
his aide-de-camp in chief, but a very able, a very 
important assistant. The maintenance of peace in 
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various difficult moments of recent history has 
certainly been due to Giers ; it is only necessary 
to recall Bulgaria in 1887, and Afghanistan in 
1885. This certainly is no small merit to accord 
to a man, and one for which not only Russia but 
all Western Europe has cause to be grateful to him. 


M. DE GIERS, 


It is by no means impossible, however, that this 
love of peace manifested by the Minister Giers 
proceeds from a conviction that a war would be 
fatal to autocracy. We all know that the severe 
blow of the Crimean defeat threw the autocracy 
out of the beaten track ; it might not be able to 
survive a second fall of Sebastopol ; it is too much 
undermined to be able to resist such a storm. 
This is the reason, according to some Russians, why 
both Giers and the Tsar, as well as his other 
ministers, avoid plunging the country into war, 
though they so often appear to bring it to the edge 
of that disaster. 

Certain it is that M. de Giers has notoriously 
often the greatest difficulty in restraining the short- 
sighted, intemperate zeal of the officials directly 
under his orders. One of the weak points in the 
Russian system of government is that the ministers 
have no corporate responsibility, and consequently 
they do not feel the necessity of acting harmoniously 
together. Cases have actually occurred in which 
the Foreign Minister was anxiously pursuing a 
pacific policy, whilst his colleague at the Home 
Office was systematically counteracting his efforts 
by allowing the Press to foment bellicose excite- 
ment. In such cases it is only the personal inter- 
vention of the Sovereign that can secure harmony 
in the working of the Government, and it is for 
this reason that the honour of the Tsar is involved 
in the loyal execution of treaties and conventions 
by all sections of the administration. 


We must now speak of the man who, if he 
is not the best hated Russian Minister among 
his countrymen, is certainly one of the most 
detested abroad; we refer to Pobiédonostzeff. 


Under Alexander 1 this man occupied but a 
secondary place, but under Alexander 111, who was 
his pupil, he has become omnipotent. An inde- 
fatigable worker, a zealot, a nineteenth century 
Laud, his influence for the last seven years has 
almost overshadowed the throne. He exercises an 
ascendency which constitutes one of the darkest 
shadows of the reign. More than one-half of the 
existing Ministers owe their nomination more or 
less directly to his influence. A narrow-minded 
man, unscrupulous in misrepresenting his opponents 
for the sake of the orthodox cause, fiercely ambitious, 
he is convinced that he is doing his duty, that it is 
he who has been called of God to save Russia from 
that breaking-up into rival creeds which exists in 
the rest of Europe. To him Russia is a Church ; 
she is primarily a religious communion, and only 
secondarily a secular community. He holds that 
the Church saved Russia in the past, and that the 
sacred duty which history has bequeathed to the 
Russian Government as the first of all its duties is 
to safeguard the Church against anything which 
should menace its security and unity to-day. Such, 
even according to Mr. Stead, a partisan of Russia, 
are the principles and the practice of the man now 
in the ascendant in Russia, the man whom he calls 
“the firm of Diocletian, Torquemada, Pobiédo- 
nostzeff & Co., Limited.” When it was known 
last year in Europe that Pobiédonostzeff, from being 
Procurator-General of the Holy Synod, had been 
appointed Minister of Worship, the news was most 
unfavourably received. It was taken to mean that 
M. Giers’ pacific influence had diminished. M. 
Pobiédonostzeff does not, indeed, belong to the 
war party, but he holds ideas which, if put into 
practice, must inevitably end in bringing Russia 
into conflict with her neighbours. So long as 
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Pobiédonostzeff had no seat in the Cabinet, direct 
conflict between him and M. Giers could be avoided; 
but M. Giers and the fanatical Procurator are ill- 
made to work together as fellow-ministers, and, 
should the Minister of Foreign Affairs be driven to 
retire, Pobiédonostzeff’s influence will succeed in 
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bringing a much less prudent statesman to the 
Foreign Office. The internal defects of Pobiédo- 
nostzeff’s nomination, of course, concern the 
Russians only. The religious persecutions which 
had been undertaken at his instigation have since 
been carried on with redoubled vigour now that 
he himself superintends their execution ; and if a 
nation of one hundred million inhabitants will sub- 
mit to such things, Europe can only look on with 
astenishment and sorrow. It is related that recently, 
when the present situation of Russia was being dis- 
cussed in an Austrian salon, a Pole who was present 
summed up the whole state of affairs by exclaiming : 
“Thank Heaven that the Russian police are cor- 
rupt ; if we could not ensure ourselves against their 
persecutions by paying blackmail, there would 
be no living at all.” It is Pobiédonostzeff who 
keeps alive in the Tsar the belief that he is the 
Anointed of the Lord, the representative of God 
upon earth, and that the population of his endless 
Empire only exists in order to obey his will. 
Certainly Pobiédonostzeff has contributed more 
than any Russian of his age to bring his country 
into discredit in the eyes of all thinking men and 
of all civilised Europe. Never has superstitious 
religion, as distinguished from real religion, been so 
rife in the Empire as it is now. Everybody osten- 
tatiously professes belief; the number of sacred 
images (ikons) placed in all public streets and 
squares is rapidly increasing ; tracts are circulated 
among the people concerning the miracles wrought 
by these images, and the populace are encouraged 
to multiply churches and chapels. Relics are 


eagerly sought for ; everything that savours of ritual 
is encouraged and lauded. 


A copy in miniature of Pobiédonostzeff is seen 
in another servant of the Tsar, Filippoff, the Im- 
perial Controller. He, like Pobiédonostzeff, is 
sprung from the educated classes, and, like his 
prototype, was formerly a teacher. He is, indeed, 
in the service of the autocracy, a zealous believer ; 
he brings even into his financial functions the spirit 
of religious persecution. His post is one that to 
European ideas is almost derisory. When we are 
told that from the Controller, in the matter of revi- 
sion of accounts, there are exempt in the Empire 
the following offices: 1. The ministry of the court 
and its appendages ; 2. The institution of Imperial 
credit and the superior Chancellery of Ministerial 
Finances ; 3. The economical administration of the 
Holy Synod; 4. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
for extraordinary expenses ; 5. All those ministries 
and institutions which are furnished with special 
sums of which the use is known only to the Tsar— 
it is obvious that an administration carried on 
under such limits is worse than useless as far as 
the interests of the empire are concerned. 


To speak of political parties in Russia is almost 
ridiculous, since these, even when they exist, have 
no public means of manifesting their views. Still 
there may be said to be in Russia four factions : 
the Conservatives, the Liberals, the Nihilists, and 
the German party. The word Conservative in 
Russia must be interpreted in a different sense 
from that which it holds in the rest of Europe ; it 
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rather represents a party which is in favour of a 
system of terrorisation, than one whose opinions 
are founded upon a love of law and order. There 
was a moment when the Liberals seemed to have 
the upper hand in St. Petersburg, that is to say, 
during the administration of Count Loris Melikoff, 
when it even seemed that their ideas would triumph, 
and Russia be endowed with a constitution. But 
the murder of Alexander 11 dashed all these hopes, 
and since the accession of Alexander 111 the 
Liberal party has been almost as much persecuted 
as the Nihilists. Reaction, the ceaseless effort to 
go backwards, the trying to resuscitate evils already 
condemned and abolished, is the watchword at 
present in force in the empire. To say the least, it 
must be demoralising to the people to witness daily 
persecutions like those which are practised upon 
the Jews residing within the boundaries of the 
empire. The presence of such a mass of people, 
whose rights as men and citizens are daily violated, 
cannot be without its influence upon the character 
of the Russians. It must stir up in them their 
lowest instincts, graft upon them a cynical disregard 
of all moral restraint, accustom them to trample 
down the weak and sneer at human suffering. 
There is no making a free nation out of a people 
to whom violence and oppression have become a 
daily spectacle. What can be hoped of a people who 
boast, in the words of the “ Grashdanin,” one of 
the most influential Russian papers, that it is their 
greatest happiness to think “ that they are a power- 
ful and barbarous people. . . . Our strength lies 
in the very fact that we are the barbarians of Europe, 
and the more inferior we are to that civilisation 
which offers the guillotine as a reform, and replaces 
patriotism by comfort, and religion by unbelief, the 
stronger and more living we shall be asa Christian 
people. We Russians ought to be convinced that 
there is no enlightened man in Europe who does 
not regard us as his bugbear ; and when we teach 
our children history, we ought to make them under- 
stand that Russia has always been beaten and 
crushed whenever she sought allies in Europe, and 
has created enemies in lieu of friends. Have as 
many sympathies as you like, but do not speak 
of alliance. What is the use? You know well 
enough that you would not lift your little finger for 
us. Why then ask us to set our whole army 
marching for you?” 

Yet even Russia, it seems, cannot do without 
allies, if not for self-defence, at least for friendly 
concert. Curiously enough, she seeks her friends 
not among despotisms like her own (happily these 
are not easy to find), but among republics. The 
spectacle of the Platonic friendship between Russia 
and the two great republics of France and the 
United States fills all observers with puzzled aston- 
ishment. Certainly these alliances are not sought 
for the purpose of self-defence, for neither country 
would lift hand or sword to save the other in the 
day of peril. The civilities of Cronstadt will count 
for little in the day of tribulation when the fate of 
a nation trembles in the balance. Nor is it possible 
that the friendship with France should last long. The 
intellectual leaders of that country will not for an 
indefinite time patiently submit to the humiliating 
consciousness of currying favour with the represen- 
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tative of the knout, and of having disgraced the 
historical attitude of France towards freedom. 

Let those who believe in Russian progress not 
delude themselves. It is cynically said that every 
people has the government it deserves—and in 
a measure this is true. There is in Russia a 
party that desires a more liberal rule. To this the 
prisons of Siberia testify and the noble army of 
martyrs to Russian freedom. But the mass of the 
nation is still content to worship the reigning Tsar, 
whoever he may be, and to believe in his heaven- 
sent authority. 

Were this not so, would they not revolt ?—-and 
what army can withstand a whole nation in revolt ? 
Indeed the army, which after all is chosen from 
among the ranks of the people, would join their 
brethren in the holy cause of emancipation from 
worse than slavery. Ifa whole nation submits to 
such measures as those introduced and supported 
by Durnoff and his colleagues, we must perforce 
draw the mournful but logical conclusion that the 
mass of the nation approves them. It is an un- 
pleasant admission to make, but it is vain to deny 
that the retrograde policy current in Russia has 
yielded for the land a harvest of apparent success, 
and that no signs of great discontent are visible. 
Liberal ideas, of course, germinate in Russia ; even 
in the carefully regulated universities they find ex- 
pression ; but some aspects of the new policy 
recommend themselves to many minds at this 
juncture. The spirit of hope and restlessness which 
gave birth to so many reforms a quarter of a 
century ago is dead, or overcome with lassitude ; the 
illusions of Liberalism have lost their hold ; what is 
active, militant, and living is the half mystic union 
of orthodoxy and Tsarism—pride of race and a 
vague idea that Russia must set about its own 
mission in its own way. Never for a long time 
past could those who are under the spell of this 
belief feel that national pride was more studiously 
regarded than it is now ; everything is conceded to 
popular traditions and prejudice. The pure Slav 
is no longer irritated by the sight of officials of 


Getman birth promoted to the highest posts in the 
army and court service ; Russia for the Russians — 
the Slav to be sufficient for himself in peace and war, 
in literature and art—is the fashionable maxim of the 
hour, and it is pleasing to a large part of the nation 
to be told by its ruler that they are to go their own 
way. Russian civilisation is to be no dull copy of 
that of Western Europe, but is to have distinct and 
valuable features of its own. The strength of this 
element is too much under-estimated by foreigners, 
who erroneously think of the Russian peasant and 
shopkeeper as living in an intellectual atmosphere 
more or less akin to their own, disposed to be 
critical, and prone to stand upon their rights and 
question those of their rulers. They do not com- 
prehend the depth of the attachment to the Crown, 
and the comparative indifference to all else, shown 
by the Russians. We hear of discontent and con- 
spiracy, and we forget how small a factor even 
Nihilism may be in the life of such an enormous 
country as Russia. Let Europe not delude herself : 
the day when Russia will have an enlightened 
Government according to Western ideas is still far 
distant, and certainly not so long as Alexander m1 
sits on her throne and wields her destiny. His 
motto and that of his counsellors is the develop- 
ment of Russia according to Russian ideas ; and 
these ideas are too much mixed up with the 
superstitions of its religious faith to be civilised 
according to the European point of view. 


*,* Since this paper was written, the magnitude of the 
calamity which has fallen upon Russia has begun to appear. 
No one would venture to predict what changes and convulsions 
may be wrought by famine on so dire a scale, though it is 
not the first time that sccurge has appeared within its borders. 
While the rule of the Tsar is frankly criticised, we believe 
with Lord Tennyson that personally Alexander 11 is a man of 
generous nature. Autocrat as he is nominally, he has actually 
less power than is commonly imagined. The army being now 
the chief power on which he relies, he does not venture to 
thwart the ambitious views of the military chiefs. In civil 
affairs, hisvlove of ease and his morbid timidity have brought 
him wholly under the influence of the successor of Count 
Dimitri Tolstoi, and of his old tutor, the narrow, bigoted, in- 
tolerant Pobiédonostzeff, Procurator of the Holy Synod. 
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JANUARY 14, 1892. 


Weep! for a Prince of England lies 
With the seal of death upon his eyes. 


Weep! for the striker hath stricken down 
The heir to the heir of England’s crown, 


The cup of bliss withdrawn from him 
Whose lips had touched its golden brim. 


Weep for the royal sire and dame 
To whom, first pledge of love, he came ; 


For her, on whose shadowed life there lay 
A bright sunbeam from his natal day : 


For her on whose brow his hand had set 
Love’s more than ducal coronet : 


St. Jean de Luz, 


For her who should indeed have known 
Love’s more than royal crown and throne. 


Thy ways, O God, we do not know: 

Thy wild winds sweep, Thy breezes blow; 
And rose-crowned foreheads oft are torn 
With wounding of the sharpest thorn ; 


And clarion mirth at break of day, 
At eve is often hushed away. 


And all we know, O Mighty One, 
Is that Thou knowest, Thou alone. 


Father, whatever be Thy will, 
Help us to love and trust Thee still. 


E. H, HICKEY, 





THE HORSE WORLD OF LONDON. 


THE QUEEN’S HORSE—THE CARRIAGE HORSE —THE COACH HORSE. 








N the horse world of London, the highest circle, 
the most exclusive set, so to speak, is that housed 
at Buckingham Palace. To many loyal sub- 

jects the Queen’s horses are as much an object of 
interest as the regalia ; and as cards of admission 
are freely granted by the Master of the Horse, the 
Royal Mews are probably the best known stables 
within the bills of mortality. 

There are in them about a hundred horses in 
all—state horses; harness horses, coach and light; 
riding horses, and what not. Stables there are in 
London of more aggressive architectural features, 
and some in which there is a far greater show of 
the very latest improvements ; but there are none 
more well-to-do looking, none in which the occu- 
pants seem more at home. Comfort and order 
are everywhere apparent; the grooming is, of 
course, perfection ; and there does not even appear 
to be a straw out of place in the litter. 

To keep a horse in health we are told that he 
should not stand in a stable giving him less than 
1,200 cubic feet of air. The average London 
private stable gives him only 720 cubic feet; at 
the Regent’s Park barracks he has 761 cubic feet ; 
at the new cavalry barracks at Knightsbridge he 
has 1,781 cubic feet. In the Royal Mews he has 
2,500 cubic feet, and as these roomy, comfortable 
halls average about 20 stalls apiece, the highly- 
bred harness horse can be seen in them under the 


most favourable surroundings. And so can the 
riding horse. 

The Queen has, however, long given up riding, 
and the only saddle horses in the stable are those 
used by the suite. Raikes relates in his journal 
that a few days after her accession she sent for 
Lord Albemarle, then Master of the Horse, and 
said to him, “ My lord, you will immediately pro- 
vide for me six chargers to review my troops !” 
It is probable that the order was not fully ex- 
ecuted, but if it were, matters are managed very 
differently now. 

The Queen has her favourites, and in matters of 
horseflesh is content to leave well alone as long 
as possible. If a pair fetches her Majesty from 
Paddington, it is always the same pair; if she 
drives in the Park with four horses, it is always the 
same team; so that practically out of the hun- 
dred horses the Queen uses but six. The horses 
ridden by the equerries and outriders are also kept 
at their special work as long as they are found fit, 
and the visitor going the round of the stables after 
an interval of years, will find Blackman, and Cos- 
sack, and Phalanx, and Buckthorn, and Sewell, 
and their companions, still flourishing, and seem- 
ingly more conscious than ever of the distinguished 
success with which they do their duty in the royal 
equipage of everyday life. 

Of a different class altogether are the “ state 
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horses,” which appear only on procession days, 
and are as much a part of the pageantry of royalty 
as the crown and sceptre, and other working tools 
of that degree. ‘These have a stable to them- 
selves, the “creams” on one side, the “ blacks” 
on the other. ‘The creams, like the dynasty, are 
of Hanoverian origin, but they have for gene- 
rations been of British birth, and, like a large 
number of the royal horses, first breathed fresh air 
in the paddocks of Hampton Court. In popular 
superstition they represent the white horse of 
Hanover ; but that peculiar strain died out long 
ago, except heraldically, and the creams were al- 
ways distinct from it. Another erroneous notion, 
fostered, perhaps, for advertisement purposes, is 
that the state creams are “cast” and find their 
way into circuses ; but the only specimens that are 
ever aliowed to quit the palaces, go as geldings to 
the band of the Life Guards. With that one ex- 
ception, the creams come to London when three 
years old, and live and are buried in the service 
in which they are born. Being either entire 
horses or mares, they require a good deal of 
attention ; they are never left alone by day or 
night ; and the man in charge, who has the highest 
post in his department, sleeps in the stable, and 
claims to have the longest day’s work in the 
employment of the State. 

Opposite to them are the blacks, which though, 
perhaps, not so graceful, are far more serviceable- 
looking animals. They also are of Hanoverian 


origin, being essentially well-bred specimens of the 
better class of hearse horse, now rare amongst us 
owing to the preference given by our undertakers 


to the more sympathetically lugubrious — and 
cheaper—Flemish breed. They are big, splendidly 
showy coach horses, “with a power of pride in 
them,” and, if the phrase be permissible, strikingly 
decorative. 

Like the creams, they never appear on duty 
with unplaited manes, the blacks being decked 
with crimson ribbons, the creams with purple. A 
trifling matter this of plaiting the manes, but on 
trifles oft a crown doth hang. Once only did the 
state creams go forth unplaitec. It was in 1831, 
when Earl Grey and Lord Brougham waited upon 
William Iv to recommend the immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament, which was playing havoc with 
the first Reform Bill. The scruples of the King 
at dissolving so young a Parliament had all been 
overcome, and he had announced his intention of 
starting for the Houses forthwith, when it was 
pointed out that there would be no time to plait 
the horses’ manes. “ Plait the manes !” said his 
Sailor Majesty, “then ”—with the loudest and of 
course most dignified of expletives—“T’ll go ina 
hackney coach!” Horror of horrors! the King on 
such a mission ina hackney coach! And so the 
manes were left unplaited, and the State was saved. 

But the unplaitedness disturbed many courtly 
minds, and Mr. Roberts, the King’s coachman, 
above all men, was most indignant. And so it 
happened that a still more terrible thing took place. 
The horses had not been out for some time, and 
being harnessed in a hurry, they were, like their 
coachman, not in the placidest of tempers. As 
they passed the colour party of the Guards, the 


ensign, in the usual way, saluted. The creams 
took fright at the flash of colour, and broke into a 
trot. The great Mr. Roberts began to curse the 
soldiers loudly, and tried to check the horses in 
vain. On went the coach briskly. “It was 
noticed,” say the contemporary historians, “that 
his Majesty proceeded at a faster rate than usual, 
in his eagerness to carry out the wishes of his 
people,” and, in short, he reached the Houses 
considerably before his time. All went smoothly 
enough inside, but outside there was anything but 
smoothness. The indignant colour bearers ap- 
pealed to their superior officers, and Mr. Roberts 
had to descend in double quick time from his 
exalted perch and humbly beg pardon for his 
insult to the outraged Guards. “Swear at the 
King’s colour, sir! Apologise instantly!” And 
he did. And if he had not done so, it is more 
than probable that the King would have had to 
have called that historical hackney coach for the 
return journey, while the unplaited team went 
home, certainly Robertsless, if not coachmanless. 

Neither the creams nor the blacks have had 
much to do of late years. Though they are the 
leaders of the London horse world their appear- 
ances are few; but they can be occasionally 
found taking their exercise in pairs. The work of 
all the royal horses is necessarily irregular, as, 
though a few may be sent to Windsor, the bulk 
are kept continuously in London, and when the 
court is away their occupation is mostly mere 
exercise. But when the court is in town they have 
quite enough to do, work in the stables beginning 
at five o’clock in the morning, and sometimes, 
as when the German Emperor was at the palace, 
there is no rest until half-past two next morning. 
The routine is conducted with much more pre- 
cision than in a private stable. Great care is 
taken that every turn-out is as it should be, and 
at every public function the carriages are paraded 
and inspected in the quadrangle before they are 
allowed to leave the stable gates. 

The weight behind the state team—if it be not 
irreverent to mention such a matter—is about equal 
to that of a loaded pair-horse railway van. The 
old state coach weighs four tons, that wonderful 
coach which cost 4,7,652 16s. 9}¢., out of which 
£2,500 went to the carver ; the new one weighs a 
little less. By the “old” state coach we mean the 
one made for George 111, the one with which the 
black harness is used ; the present state harness 
is of red morocco, a remarkably handsome piece 
of work with its gilt mountings, though it looks 
rather heavy in the glass case in which, like its 
predecessor, it is kept hung up to view. But as 
with the horses and carriages, the harness in every- 
day wear is in far better taste, and the working harness 
room is quite a picture of brilliancy, the steel 
being kept by the younger servants as bright as the 
brightest of silver, and showing up at its best on 
the blue cloth pads. 

A four-horse coach weighs a ton; a single 
brougham, the lightest close carriage built, weighs 
about seven hundredweight: the carriage-horse 
has thus not much of a weight to pull, but he has 
to pull it at a good pace, and it is the pace that 
kills. In quick work nowadays it is as much as 
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an average carriage-horse can do to travel fourteen 
miles a day for five days only of the week. 

Eighty per cent. of the magnificent animals that 
draw the family coaches to the Queen’s drawing- 
rooms are on hire from the job-master. If you 
keep them and shoe them yourself at your own 
stables, you can get them for a hundred guineas a 
year ; if you want them only from April to July, 
you will be lucky to get them for six guineas a 
week, taking them by the month ; or if you want 
them in the off season, you can, perhaps, have 
them cheap at sixteen guineas a month. If the 
jobmaster keeps them and shoes them at his 
stables, his charge is nearly double. This is for 
what is known as “state coach-horses,” but good 
carriage-horses cost as much. Some jobmasters 
will provide you with brougham and horse, and 
everything but the coachman’s livery, for £200 a 


By the courtesy of the Board of Inland Revenue 
we are enabled to speak precisely with regard to 
the number of carriages. During the year ending 
March 31, 1891, the number of carriage licenses 
issued within the Administrative County of London 
was 22,204. Of these, 7,955 were for carriages 
with four or more wheels, drawn by two or more 
horses ; 7,535 for carriages with four or more wheels 
but fitted to be drawn by one horse only, and 
6,714 for carriages with less than four wheels. Of 
course, this is independent altogether of the 
hackney carriages which are given in the Metro- 
politan Police report, and of all vehicles, carts, 
vans and otherwise, used in trade. These carriages 
have probably about forty thousand horses, varying 
in value from the twenty-guinea pony up to the 
four-hundred-guinea state coach horse ; to average 
them is almost impossible, although the lot would 


ON THE WAY TO THE DRAWING-ROOM, 


year, but only on the condition that you never go 
outside the seven-mile radius from Charing Cross. 
In fact, the first-class carriage-horse is a somewhat 
unsatisfactory investment ; it is safer to hire than 
to buy him ; and hence the importance of the job- 
master in the horse-world of London. 

There are some of the London jobmasters with 
500 pairs out among the carriage folk, and several 
with over a hundred pairs. These horses are 
nearly all geldings, and they almost all begin their 
carriage work when they are four and a half years 
old ; if they are bought before, they have to be 
kept till fit, which is another way of saying that 
there is little monetary advantage in buying them 
young, as the cost of their keep increases their price. 
Out of each thousand three hundred are cleared 
out of the stables ina year to the auction mart, 
and about twenty-five die from accident or disease. 

How many carriage horses are there in London? 


certainly represent more than £ 2,500,000 at present 
prices. 

There are just double as many private carriages 
in London as there are cabs, and they range from 
the fifteen-guinea pony trap up to the three-hundred- 
guinea chariot, and beyond to the gorgeous official 
coaches, including the Lord Mayor’s carriage, which 
pays duty like the rest. How to sort out the 
proportions we candidly do not know, but if we 
adopt for the capital they represent the excellent 
principle suggested by Mr. Montague Tigg, “and 
put down a one and as many noughts as we can 
get in the line,” we shall have a million’s worth, and 
average our vehicles at £45 each, which is about 
half what they are generally said to amount to. 

Doubling the million then, and adding to it the 
two millions and a half for the horses, and another 
half million for the stabling and harness, we arrive at 
five millions as the approximate value of the London 
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private carriages and their horses, with their stables 
and coach-houses. In the last half million we are 
well enough within the mark to allow for any excess 
we may have made in the other items, for a set of 
pony harness will cost 45, and much of the double 
chariot harness seen in St. James’s Street during a 
drawing-room is worth from thirty to forty pounds 
a set; and for stable accommodation the stock 
estimate is £15 per horse. 

The stabling in a London mews has not the best 
of reputations, and its accommodation compares 
unfavourably with that obtainable at a country 
town ; in fact, it is owing in a great measure to the 
stable difficulty that so many people job their 
horses during the London season. The horse of 
pleasure is not like the horse of trade ; he is worked 


dales, and are bred from a Yorkshire coach horse 
and a thoroughbred mare, or from the humble 
hackney stallion and half-bred mare, such as may 
occasionally be found in our omnibus and van 
stables. And there are thousands that are not 
home bred at all. In every county in England the 
foreign “machiner” will be found ousting the 
native, and in Hyde Park during the season he 
will be found in dozens, unmistakable though un- 
labelled, crawling along as leisurely as if his owner 
or hirer were like the great Earl of Chesterfield, 
rehearsing a funeral. 

Thousands of horses are imported and exported 
annually. So great is the Continental trade, that 
at Harwich, for instance, the Great Eastern Railway 
Company have provided stabling for eighty horses, 








at all hours, but rarely with regularity ; he is kept 
healthy by exercise instead of work ; and conse- 
quently he has to be carefully looked after, and 
wants the best of housing, which in London he does 
hot always get. 

A large number of these showy carriage horses 
are Cleveland bays, bred in North Yorkshire and 
South Durham, such horses as in recent years have 
been sold at from £30 to £60 as stud-book foals, 
at from £50 to £70 as yearlings, and at from 
£60 to £160 as two-year-olds. At one time the 
Cleveland mare was almost the only mother of our 
best carriage horses, but of late a good many of 
them trace their maternal pedigree through the 
Clydesdale breed, the result being a gain in hardi- 
hess and in the firmness and fitness of the feet for 
the hard paving of the town streets. But there are 
thousands which are neither Clevelands nor Clydes- 
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which is frequently tull. As many as 120 have 
been sent across the sea in one boat, most of them 
being Irish ; indeed, the whole Belgian army used 
to be horsed from Ireland, the shipments, of course, 
going direct. We import mostly for the cheaper 
kinds of work, and we export for hard work, breed- 
ing, and waste, and in a whisper be it men- 
tioned, for various food preparations, though not 
largely for these last. Sometimes the exports ex- 
ceed the imports; sometimes, and oftener, the 
balance is the other way ; though it is always on 
the right side as far as cash is concerned, for the 
imported horses average £17 as their value, while 
the exported horse is worth #54. 

In 1890, 19,400 horses came into this country 
and 12,900 went out; in 1889, 13,800 came in 
and 14,200 went out ; and in three years the ex- 
ports realised £ 2,532,000, while the imports were 
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declared at only £804,000. In 1876, when our 
horse world was in a bad way, as many as 40,700 
came in, but the imports have ever since shown a 
tendency downwards. Of these foreigners London 
has always taken the largest share. They are 
of all classes. Last November Tattersall’s sold a 
batch of carriage horses from the States—good 
upstanding animals of sixteen hands or more, with 
good teeth and the uncut tail so much valued by 
jobmasters for their fashionable hirers, and these 
fetched in some-cases 80 and 120 guineas, But 
the bulk of our imports are not of this quality, and 
come from nearer home. ‘The draught horses 
come in from Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
France ; the ponies from Norway and Sweden, and 
East Russia and Poland and Finland ; the riding 
and driving horses from Hanover and Hungary. 
Some, as we have seen, come from the United 
States, some from Canada—the Canadian horse 
having many admirers—and even the South 
American mustang and the South Russian tarpan 
have figured in the carriages with less than four 
wheels licensed by the Board of Inland Revenue. 

It is the general opinion that our carriage 
horses are not as good as they used to be, and 
we are told of the wonderful work that was accom- 
plished by them before the railway monopolised 
the long distance passenger traffic. A carriage 
horse that travels a hundred miles a week is now 
thought to be a treasure, but many horses in the 
past did fifty miles a day. The travelling carriage 
with its two horses would then do about ten 
miles at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, 
and halt for a quarter of an hour, during which 
the horses would wash out their mouths and eat a 
wisp of hay; the next stage would be about six 
miles, when there would be a halt for half an hour, 
during which the horses would be unharnessed 
and rubbed well down and fed with half a peck of 
corn ; at the end of another ten miles there would 
be a halt of a quarter of an hour and a bait as 
before ; at the end of six miles further there 
would be a halt of two hours, during which the 
horses would have both hay and corn; then 
would come ancther ten-mile stage, ending with a 
quartcr of an hour’s bait ; and then would come 
the remaining eight miles, at the end of which the 
horses would have a mash before their night meal. 
This was the way people travelled when George 
the Fourth was King, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, “the way some people travelled,” 
for it is clear enough that this sort of horse was 
the exception and not the rule. Of course, a large 
number went by posthorses ; and then there was 
the coach traffic, so curiously limited in its capacity. 

There are coaches now ; even during the winter 
there are half a dozen working on the roads to and 
from London ; but these coaches can hardly be 
taken seriously as representing the coach of those 
“glorious old days” the recollection of which has 
lasted so-much longer than their existence. 

The mails have been carried by train for a 
longer period than they were carried by coach. 
The first mail coach appeared in August 1784, it 
having been then introduced by Major Palmer, 
the Duke of Richmond's son-in-law. What may 
be called the dominant idea of his invention was 
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the cutting up of the road into short stages so as 
to change horses every ten miles, and use just as 
many horses as there were miles to be travelled. 
About 1835, when coaching was in its prime, there 
were seven hundred coaches at work, and these 
averaged ten miles an hour. Each horse ran for 
only one hour in the twenty-four, and stayed at 
home on the fourth day. He lasted about four 
years, and he cost £25 to buy ; but the horses used 
within the ten-mile radius of the large towns were 
very different from the roughish cattle that took 
their places along the country stretches. Nowa- 
days our coaches are horsed with teams of level 
excellence all the way down. To horse the 
Brighton coach of 1891 forty-five horses were used, 
and these at Aldridge’s realised under the hammer 
3,811 guineas, or an average of 85 guineas each. 
In 1877 the Brighton stud fetched #80 each ; in 
1878 they fetched £75; in 1885 the Guildford 
horses fetched £74 10s. each, and next year the 
Windsor horses fetched over £60. The truth is 
that our modern coach horses are really hunters, 
while the business coach horse of the past was 
more of an omnibus horse. Of course the only 
coach horses that come into our London “ world” 
are those used on the home stage, and their number 
is insignificant in a herd of hundreds of thousands 
such as that with which we are dealing. 

As with the horses so with the coach. The pre- 
sent coach is merely a drag for passengers only, 
and differs greatly from the old mail which went 
swinging along, with a lurch every now and then, 
no matter how cleverly it might be ballasted. 
Its fore boot was full of parcels, so was its hind 
boot ; its roof was piled up with baggage, with a 
tarpaulin lashed over the pile ; game and baskets 
were hung on to its lamp irons ; and underneath 
it was a “cradle” of more luggage, all carefully 
packed, it is true, but giving a very different 
look to the whole affair than we get to-day in the 
handsome drags that leave the Métropole. The 
coaches, as now, were mostly supplied by contract. 
Vidler of Millbank was the great man, and he 
used to sell them right out at 140 guineas, or lend 
them out at so much a mile. And the horses 
were also hired out. Chaplin was the largest con- 
tractor ; he had 1,7co horses at one time at work 
on the roads out of London. Horne was another 
contractor in an expansive way ; he, like Chaplin, 
had been a driver ; and the time came when he 
became his partner, and dropping coaching took 
to cartage, for which, as Chaplin and Horne, they 
became better known. 

In the coaching heyday Hounslow was to Lon- 
don what Clapham Junction is now. “A coach,” 
we are told, “went through Hounslow every 
twelve minutes during the twenty-four hours !” 
Prodigious! One hundred and twenty coaches, 
carrying perhaps a dozen people each! What 
would the good folk of Hounslow have thought of 
the six hundred trains that now go through Clap- 
ham in the same time? What would our strects 
be like if we were to turn on to them all the pco- 
ple that now go by rail? We should have the 
Hounslow road all the year round like Balham 


Hill on the Derby Day. 
W. J. GORLON. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY LI HUNG CHANG. 


? 


E have been giving in the “Leisure Hour’ 
portraits and brief memoirs of the chief states- 
men of Europe, but at the present moment the 

attention of the world is turned to events in China, 
and the portrait is before us of Li Hung Chang, 
the virtual ruler of that mighty empire. Nominally 
he is Governor or Viceroy of Chih-li, of which 
province Pekin is the capital, and Tientsin the 
great seaport. But he is also Secretary of State 
and member of the Inner Council, by which all 
affairs, domestic as well as foreign, are ruled. Since 
the death of Prince Kung, father of the present 
emperor, Li Hung has become the leading states- 
man of China. To him the empire owes whatever 
is efficient in its army and navy. “It is he,” said 
an English resident 
at Tientsin, “ who ne 
gotiates treaties with 
foreign Powers. He 
orders ironclads from 
England, and Krupp 
guns from Germany. 
He has almost de- 
spotic power in the 
enormous region 
which he governs, and 
is looked upon as one 
of the most astute and 
enlightened Chinese 
statesmen, as he is the 
most powerful, and 
the hope of the party 
of progress.” 

General Gordon, 
who first knew him 
in the days of the 
Taiping rebellion, and 
who, after a tempo- 
rary misunderstand- 
ing, was his comrade 
in arms and his at- 
tached friend, said of 
him, during his second visit to China: “In my 
opinion Li Hung Chang is the best man in the 
empire, though he has a difficult part to play with 
the other mandarins.” What the Viceroy thought 
of Gordon was seen in the speech made at the 
opening of the Gordon Hall at Tientsin, and in 
the letter afterwards sent to Gordon’s sister, and 
communicated by her to the “ Leisure Hour” last 
year (1891, p. 493). 

lhe wife of the Viceroy some years ago being 
very unwell, a member of the British Legation 
advised him to send for an English doctor. He 
did so, and when the treatment was successful the 
Viceroy from that day protected and helped the 
medical missionaries. Hearing that they had small 
and unsuitable premises for the useful work they 
Were carrying on, he gave them the quadrangle of 


a large temple in the best part of the city, and paid 
for the fitting up and for all the medicines used, 
so that it might be known as the “ Free Hospital.” 
He often came to see what was going on, and 
took much interest in European medicine and 
surgery in the intervals of more pressing employ- 
ment. 

In the summer of 1889, when there was danger 
of a war with Russia, Sir Thomas Wade went to 
Tientsin, and had many interviews with the Vice- 
roy. Sir Robert Hart had already, by the Vice- 
roy’s wish, invited General Gordon, who at once 
went, on resigning his short Indian appointment as 
Secretary to the Marquis of Ripon. At a dinner 
given to meet the British Minister, eight of the 

chief Chinese officials 
being present, the 
Viceroy invited also 
Dr. Irwin and the 
late Dr. Mackenzie, 
in whose “ Memoir ” 
much is said about 
the character and life 
of their patron. “ His 
appearance is that of 
a man born to rule. 
He is six feet two 
inches in height, with 
a truly commanding 
figure, and a calm, 
powerful face. He is 
nearly seventy years 
of age, but still full 
of energy. If skill in 
statecraft, diplomacy, 
and military organisa- 
tion can solve the 
problems that now 
confront the young 
Emperor Kwang-see 
—a studious scholar, 
notable for his kindli- 
ness of heart and nobility of disposition—then 
Li Hung Chang is emphatically the ‘ Man of the 
Hour’ in China.” 

In an empire as large as all Europe without 
Russia, divided into many provinces, some far from 
the capital, and with a vast variety of interests 
and prejudices, the outbreak of native violence 
against foreigners must occasionally be expected. 
Demands are made by the residents at the great 
treaty ports for ships of war to protect the lives 
and property of Europeans. This is right, but it 
would be a mistake to send foreign ships to act on 
their own impulse as against the Chinese Govern- 
ment, for Li Hung Chang is the friend of Western 
nations, and does all in his power to protect and 
benefit them ; sometimes against the prejudices and 
fanaticism of his own countrymen. 





CAPTAIN MATTHEW FLINDERS, R.N. 


N the history of the early days of our Australasian 
colonies, there is no name more worthy of 
honourable remembrance than Matthew Flin- 

ders. He it was who, in his “Account of a 
Voyage of Discovery to Terra Australis,” first 
suggested the name of Australia as the designation 
of the whole island-continent which now forms so 
important a part of the British Empire. In that 
work he gave a summary of the discoveries of the 
various voyagers and explorers before the time of 
Captain Cook, who hoisted the British flag, and 
took possession, in the name of King George I, 
of what he called New South Wales. In earlier 
days “ New Holland” was the more familiar term, 
the Dutch having so named the vast island, and 
having left remembrance of their voyages in such 
names as Van Diemen’s Land and Tasmania, as 
the Spaniards had previously done in calling Torres 
Straits after Louis de Torres, one of their dis- 
coverers in the seventeenth century. But the 
Dutch did not find a larger Java in New Holland, 
and retired to their own Spice Islands, their latest 
explorers reporting to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany that “these coasts are barren, with shallow 
water, peopled by poor and brutal natives, and of 
little use to the Company.” This was the tenour 
of the reports of all voyagers before Captain Cook, 
although there were notable mem ‘among them, as 
Woodes Rogers, Dampier, afd several French 
navigators. 

The story of Cook’s voyages is too well known 
to be more than mentioned here. Although he 
made wonderful discoveries in the South’Seas, his 
usual sagacity and good fortune failed him where 
his records might have proved the most important. 
He passed without examination Port Jackson, and 
the magnificent bay where Sydney now stands ; 
nor did he explore the great Bay of Port Phillip, 
which was to be the site of the most flourishing 
colony in the British dominions; nor did he 
ascertain that Van Diemen’s Land was an island, 
and not a part of the larger island of New South 
Wales. Botany Bay, so named from the number 
of new plants seen by Banks and Solander, the 
naturalists of the expedition, was not a happy 
choice for the first convict settlement, which was 
the chief practical object of Cook visiting these 
shores. The removal to Port Jackson, as more 
suitable, was very speedily resolved upon. But we 
must not dwell on the earliest days of colonial 
settlement, nor refer in detail to the dark period of 
convict colonies. We must confine our present 
remarks to the carcer of one who was the greatest 
of the earlier Australian explorers, and the pioneer 
of a healthier emigration from the old country. 

Matthew Flinders, born March 16, 1774, was 
son of a medical man, in practice at Donington in 
Lincolnshire. From early childhood he manifested 
a taste for discovery and research. Once he was 


missed from home, and, after a search of some 
hours, he was found in a field far from the town, 
tracing a brook, “to see,” as he said, “where it 
came from.” His little pockets were stuffed with 
pebbles and plants and all sorts of curiosities. His 
father had designed him for his own profession, 
but this was not to his taste. To go to sea and 
visit foreign lands was his passion. He had no 
higher education than that afforded by the grammar 
school of a neighbouring town, where he acquired 
the usual knowledge of Latin and Greek ; at the 
same time teaching himself trigonometry and navi- 
gation. 

‘The “ Adventures of Robinson Crusoe ” fired his 
imagination. A relative who saw the youth’s tastes 
mentioned him to Captain, afterwards Admiral 
Sir Charles Pasley. He was invited to the 
Captain’s house, that it might be seen whether he 
was worth making into a sailor ; with the result 
that he was at once placed on the quarter-deck of 
his own ship, the Seifi9, enrolled as a “ volun- 
teer.” When Captain Bligh was sent to take plants 
of the bread-fruit tree from the South Seas to the 
West Indies, young Flinders was appointed mid- 
shipman in Bligh’s ship, the Providence, on the 
recommendation of Captain Pasley. In this voyage 
he proved most useful, always ready to assist in 
the construction of charts, or in taking astronomical 
observations ; and to him was entrusted the care of 
the chronometers, no slight charge for so juvenile a 
navigator. 

On his return to England, in 1793, he rejoined 
his old commander in the Bellerophon, and took 
part in Lord Howe’s famous action of June 1, 
1794. Of his conduct in this action a charac- 
teristic anecdote is recorded. When Lord Howe 
broke the French line on that memorable day, 
the Bedlerophon was the second from the Admiral’s 
flag-ship, Zhe Queen Charlotte. While they 
were passing under the stern of a huge three- 
decker, young Flinders noticed that several of 
the Bellerophon’s guns had been left shotted and 
primed while the men had been called away to 
other duties. Seizing a lighted match he quickly 
fired as many of the deserted guns as would bear 
on the Frenchman. This brought Commodore 
Pasley to the spot, and seizing the midshipman by 
the collar, he sternly said, “How dare you do 
this, youngster, without my orders?” To which 
he coolly replied that “he had heard the general 
order to fire away as fast as possible, and he 
thought he had a fine opportunity to have a good 
shot at ’em.” What could the Commodore say? 
Flinders afterwards drew diagrams of the position 
of the fleets at three different periods of the day, 
showing his skill as a draughtsman, after having 
manifested fearless and prompt action, qualities 
conspicuous in him throughout his life. , 

From the Bellerophon he followed one of its 
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officers, appointed to the command of the 
Reliance, ordered to convey Governor Hunter 
to New South Wales. This voyage, offering pros- 
pects of new scenes, and the discovery of unknown 
places, was much more to the taste of young 
Flinders than mere fighting, though he did not 
shrink from war in defence of king and country. 
In the Reliance he made the acquaintance of 
George Bass, Surgeon, R.N., 2 man like-minded 
with himself, and associated with him in some of 
the most important services of after years. Bass 
had brought out in the Reliance a little boat, 
of about eight feet keel and five feet beam, which 
from its diminutive size was called the Zom 
Thumb. 

Within a month after the arrival of the 
Reliance in Sydney Cove, in 1795, Flinders and 
Bass got leave to go on an exploring cruise in the 
Tom Thumb, the crew consisting of themselves 
and a small ship-boy. The extraordinary perils 
and adventures of this voyage, and of subsequent 
voyages, when hundreds of miles of coast were 
explored, are recorded in an original journal, much 
worn and sea-stained, still in the possession of 
Captain Flinders’ aged daughter. It is a story so 
full of romantic adventure as to be worthy of publi- 
cation, though in our days even Boy’s Own Maga- 
zines seem to prefer fictitious tales to the stranger 
and more thrilling narratives of real life. 

The last we hear of Surgeon Bass was his making 
a voyage in a colonial-built sloop of twenty-five 
tons, when he ascertained that Van Diemen’s Land 
or Tasmania was separated from the mainland by 
the broad strait now bearing his name. No other 
honour or reward he seems to have obtained. In 
1802 he left Sydney for England as mate of a trading 
vessel. Flinders, in his journal, speaks of his 
gallant and much-loved comrade as then no more. 
He is supposed to have been lost at sea on his 
voyage home, the ship never being heard of. 

In 1801 Flinders was promoted to the rank of 
commander, having previously, in 1799, become 
lieutenant while still pursuing his explorations in 
Australia. On his return to England, partly 
through the pressure put on the Government by 
Sir Joseph Banks, an expedition was organised for 
a more complete survey of the great southern 
colony. Flinders was at once chosen as the fittest 
person to command the Jnvestigator, prepared for 
this service. So popular was the voyage, and also 
the commander, that on calling for volunteers 
from the Vice-Admiral’s ship at Sheerness, two 
hundred and fifty men came forward, when only 
eleven were required. During the preparation for 
this expedition, Flinders was married to Miss Ann 
Chappelle, to whom he had been long engaged ; a 
lady who was, like himself, of an old Huguenot 
family. Intending to take his young wife with 
him, they posted up to London, and everything 
seemed fair and smooth for a happy voyage. But 
suddenly “a bolt came from the blue,” to dash the 
happy prospect. A letter from the Admiralty 
announced that the Captain of the Jnvestigator 
could not be allowed to take his wife with him. 
She had to be sent back to her friends for the 
three years for which the ship was commissioned. 
The sorrow of parting would have been more 


bitter could it have been foreseen that the absence 
was to be for ten, not three years. “It was at this 
time,” says one whose communication is before us, 
“that I became acquainted with Captain Flinders. 
At that period a “ discovery ship” was a novelty 
in a British port, and many naval and scientific 
men went to Sheerness to visit the Jnuvestigatfor, 
to see her equipments, and to take leave of her 
commander. I accompanied two gentlemen 
thither, and well remember the pleasure of the 
day spent on board. I met at the dinner-table 
several interesting people, whose names I forget ; 
but there was Robert Brown, since well known 
as botanical librarian at the British Museum 
(Botanicorum facile princeps). And there was 
Frederick Bauer, the natural-history painter to the 
expedition, and a young Englishman, William 
Westall,' landscape artist ; also last, not least, 
(although in size, age, and importance at that time 
he might be so), there was one iz whom the whole 
world was to become interested, John Franklin, 
who was going out as a midshipman, under the 
care of his relative Captain Flinders.” 

The Jnvestigator was a barque of 334 tons. 
She had a French pass to secure immunity in case 
of war, as being commissioned on a scientific 
errand. In this ship Flinders circumnavigated the 
whole coast of Australia, under circumstances 
which often required the exertion of vigilance, skill, 
and daring ; while his care of the health of his 
crew was a theme of general praise. Among other 
results of his voyage, the fact of his exploring 
many new coasts and rivers, and fixing the most 
suitable sites for future settlements, may be 
specially mentioned. The details of the voyage 
we must pass over, referring any who are interested 
to his great work, which can be consulted in 
public libraries in England and in Australia. 

In June 1803, the Jnvestigator was  con- 
demned at Port Jackson as no longer seaworthy. 
The captain embarked with his officers and crew 
on two small vessels bound for India. Both 
vessels were wrecked upon a coral reef about 700 
miles from land. The captain made every ar- 
rangement for the maintenance of order and the 
supply of food to the crews, who were safely landed 
on the coral island, and he himself left the reef in 
a small open boat, with Captain Park and twelve 
men, for Port Jackson, to procure assistance. By 
his energy and skill the whole of the crews were 
safely rescued. 

Again he left Port Jackson, in a small schooner, 
The Cumberland, of only twenty-nine tons, being 
anxious to convey his specimens and his charts 
and papers to England. Having crossed the 
Indian Ocean, ignorant of the breaking out of war 
with France, the ship put in at St. Louis in 
Mauritius. The general in command there, a 
brutal man and hating England, M. de Caen, 
seized the vessel, and made the crew prisoners of 
war. Flinders was so cruelly treated that his 
health was seriously affected. The disregard of the 
neutrality accorded to science by the seizure of his 
papers added to the annoyance ; and this was in- 


1 W. Westall’s drawings and charts have lately been deposited 
in the library of the Colonial Ofice, as recorded in the ‘* Leisure 
Hour” of 1850, page 235. 
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creased on finding that a French explorer, M. 
Baudin, himself bearing a letter of immunity from 
the British Government, and having been hos- 
pitably treated at Sydney, got possession of the 
records of his discoveries, and published them in 
France asa record of his own voyage! Fortunately 
some of his charts and papers were restored to 
him when released from captivity at the end of six 
years. In the “Quarterly Review” for October 
1814, the story of this scandalous treachery is fully 
described, while a letter of the celebrated geo- 
grapher, Malte Brun, admitted the claims of the 
English explorer, and severely denounced the 
conduct of his unworthy compatriots. Although 
Flinders was kept in close prison for less than two 
years, his subsequent detention in the island, a 
prisoner on parole, was probably connected with 
the fraudulent claims of M. Baudin as a discoverer, 
to give time for his publication. 

After lingering six years in captivity, Flinders 
was liberated, and reached England at the end of 
the year 1810c, to the joy of his friends, many of 
whom had supposed he was dead. To his wife 
the kind Sir Joseph Banks had occasionally com- 
municated hopeful tidings, but she had almost 
begun to despair of their ever meeting. Then it 
was that he found that his discoveries had been 
published in France as Baudin’s, every point and 
port re-named, and the whole of the south coast 
laid down as new land, and called Terre Napoléon. 
On recovering part of his charts and plans, he was 
ordered by the Admiralty to write the narrative of 
his voyage. The close application which this 
demanded completed what trials, misfortunes, and 
imprisonment had begun in breaking down his 
health. As long as the work was in hand he 
maintained sufficient energy to proceed, but he 
drooped after revising his last sheet, and at length, 
on July 19, 1814, he expired, on the very day that 
his work was published, leaving a widow and an 
only daughter. 

It was hoped that a considerable sum might be 
realised by the sale of the work, but it was expen- 
sively got up, and the price (twelve guineas folio, 
and eight guineas quarto) put it quite beyond the 
reach of general purchasers. The Admiralty having 
claimed the copyright of the charts, very little 
profit was derived from that source. It was thought 
that the book might sell inthe Mauritius, where he 
was well known, and copies, to the value of £200, 
were forwarded to that island. But on the very 
night that the cases were landed at Port Louis, the 
house where they were deposited was accidentally 
burned to the ground, and almost the whole of the 
copies were destroyed. 


Everytaing seemed to be against the widow. Sir 
Joseph Banks did all he could to obtain for her an 
increase of the post-captain’s pension, which was all 
she had to subsist on, but his influence with the 
Admiralty was not what it had once been. A peti- 
tion to the King was equally unsuccessful. At a 
later period, King William tv, after the case had 
been represented to him, and having examined the 
book, said “he saw no reason why the widow of 
Flinders should not receive the same pension as 
the widow of Cook.” He handed the petition and 
statement to Lord Melbourne, who ventured to differ 
from his Majesty, and nothing was done. A memoir 
of his official services was drawn up by Vice- 
Admiral W. H. Smythe, F.R.s., in which his impor- 
tant observations in barometric, magnetic, and other 
scientific researches, as well as details of geographi- 
cal discovery, were enumerated. But this did not 
succeed in obtaining any help to Captain Flinders 
or his family. ‘The widow passed nearly forty years 
in humble retirement, and died in 1852. 

Not long after her death, the intelligence came 
that the Governments of Sydney and of Melbourne, 
in the handsomest manner, and wholly unsolicited, 
had bestowed pensions of #100 per annum each 
on Mrs. Flinders and her daughter, with reversion to 
the latter, now the wife of William Petrie, Esq. The 
widow did not live to know of this gratifying proof of 
the appreciation of her husband’s long and laborious 
services. It may interest our readers to know that 
Captain Flinders’ daughter, herself now an aged 
lady, still lives, and is the mother of one who 
bears worthily the name and the character of his 
distinguished ancestor. Flinders Petrie, as an ex- 
plorer of Egyptian records and antiquities, has al- 
ready made himself a name which will be illustrious 
in history. 

It is a pleasure to add that Sir John Franklin, 
when in after years he was Governor of Tasmania, 
or Van Diemen’s Land as then called, erected a 
monument to the memory of Captain Flinders on 
Stamford Hill, overlooking Port Lincoln. From 
this place, the gulf and its shores had been first 
surveyed, in February 1802, by the discoverer of 
the country now called South Australia. It was 
in January 1841 that this monumental tribute was 
set apart under the sanction of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gawler, then governor of the colony, and in the 
first year of the government of Captain George 
Grey. The last words of the inscription tell how 
this monument was dedicated “to the perpetual 
memory of the illustrious navigator, his honoured 
commander, by John Franklin, Captain R.N., 
K.C.M.G.” 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AUNT HILARY AND UNCLE HIGGINS. 


“ T\EAR me!” said Mr. Winter, ina tone of 
D fidgety annoyance, as he raised his eyes 
from the deeply black-edged sheet of paper 

he was perusing. ‘“ Very sad, very sad indeed !” 

“What does Aunt Hilary say?” asked his 
eldest daughter, Flossie, who presided at the 
coffee-urn ; and Uncle Higgins looked up from 
his morning paper to hear the answer. 

“Your poor grandfather’s affairs have been left 
in a shocking condition. She says ”—referring to 
the letter—-“ ‘The solicitor tells me that when all 
expenses have been paid there will be practically 
nothing left for me to live upon. The news has 
been a great shock to me, as at my time of life it is 
not easy to find the means of earning a livelihood.’ ” 

“Then she is actually left penniless?” asked 
Flossie, arching her pretty eyebrows and screwing 
up her lips. 

“Poor soul ! poor soul !” said Uncle Higgins. 

Mr. Winter flicked the letter peevishly away 
from him. He was a man whose habit it was to 
feel himself injured by another’s misfortunes, even 
when they affected him less nearly than in the 
present instance. His mood of annoyance was 
chronic, and had left its inevitable traces upon his 
face, in the creased and furrowed brow, the sour 
mouth, the uneasy, shifting eyes. 

“She has behaved very imprudently,” he said. 
“She ought to have taken the control of expenses 
into her own hands, when she knew that my father 
was practically in his dotage as far as money 
matters were concerned. They have been living 
far too extravagantly for a long time past. Really 
Hilary might have had a little more common sense ! 
If I had had the least suspicion of the state his 
affairs were in, I should have interfered long since.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Uncle Higgins, stirring his 
coffee deprecatingly, “she had not the least sus- 
picion either.” 

“Well, women always are fools in such matters,” 
said Mr. Winter, somewhat illogically. He was 
gloomily silent for some minutes, brooding over 
the particular application of his axiom ; then he 
addressed his daughter. 

“T suppose I must write and ask her to come 
here, until she can find some sort of position for 
herself ; though of what use she can be to any one 
I’m sure I don’t know. It’s a bad look-out. ” 

“Here!” exclaimed Flossie, in blank dismay, 
ignoring the latter part of her father’s speech. 
“Must Aunt Hilary come eve? Why, wherever 
can we put her? We haven’t room.” 

“Then you must make room,” said the master 
of the house, with some relief at finding legitimate 
outlet for his irritation. ‘ Where else is she to go, 
if not here, I should like to know? You must 
turn in with Maud, Flossie, and give up your room 
to your aunt.” 

Flossie made no answer, but her lips formed into 
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a very decided pout. Her first impulse had been 
one of pity, but she had not expected her sym- 
pathy to be brought to so practical a test. She 
was very fond of her own room, the only place in 
the noisy house where she could be quiet and 
alone. Here, secure from interruption, she could 
write to Hugh, and read his letters over and over 
again ; here she could indulge in girlish visions of 
a future which her inexperience invested with a 
vague sweet mystery, a delicate enchantment. 

When her father and uncle had gone to the City, 
and her little sister Maud had run off to the 
nursery, Flossie was sufficiently weak-minded to 
ventilate her grievances to her brother Jack, a 
shock-headed boy of fourteen. He was at home 
for the holidays, in a melancholy condition of 
idleness bordering upon exmui. He lent a ready 
ear, glad of any topic which seemed to offer the 
promise of a welcome distraction. 

“Why should we be inflicted with Aunt 
Hilary?” said Flossie, bursting with her private 
wrongs—“‘a poky old thing fussing about the 
house, as I know she will, and trying to be 
mistress! It’s a shame I should have to turn out 
of my room. Of course, I’m sorry for her, and all 
that, but we can’t do with visitors in this house. 
We're far too poor, and there are too many of us 
already. I’m sure it is bad enough to have Uncle 
Joe, with his old bachelor ways 5 

“Oh! come now, Floss,” objected Jack, 
balancing himself thoughtfully on the back of his 
chair, “where should we all be if it wasn’t for 
Uncle Higgins? And you know he isn’t such a 
bad old chap. Why, how d’you suppose you'd 
have got that swell dress for Robinson’s party, and 
who'd have paid for your singing lessons, and 

“Oh! be quiet, Jack,” said his sister, with a 
gleam of compunction, “I’m sure I don’t want to 
talk against Uncle Higgins. I know he has always 
been a sort of providence to us, and he is all we 
have to look to in the future. Still, if you had to 
cook for him, and to bear with all his faddy little 
ways, you would admit that he was fidgety.” 

“Wonder how long she'll stay—two months, 
d’you think?” hazarded Jack, returning to the 
former topic. 

“Two years more likely,” said Flossie, hys- 
terically. “I wouldn’t mind if only Hugh and I 
could afford to be married ; then she could take 
my place and look after father and uncle. I 
dare say it would just suit her. But as it is, she 
will be always in the way, and no use to anybody.” 


When Flossie said that Uncle Higgins had been 
a sort of providence to the family she spoke the 
truth. Mr. Winter was one of those men who 
never suceeed in any undertaking. He had 
shifted from one position to another: he had 
embarked on numberless commercial enterprises, 
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all of which had come to grief. At the present 
time he was prepared to make his fortune in the 
tea-trade. He had been so surc of it this time, when 
he borrowed the loan from his brother-in-law, that 
he thought quite airily of the obligation; but 
somehow the “tea-trade” was not proving such a 
mine of wealth to him as he had been led to 
suppose, a fact which Flossie dimly surmised when 
she had to ask for the weekly supply of house-keep- 
ing money. ‘That weekly supply would have been 
forthcoming even less readily had it not been for 
the fact that Uncle Higgins was a lodger in the 
house. He had come to live there on the death 
of his sister, Mrs. Winter, and being an old 
gentleman of a domesticated disposition, he 
esteemed it a privilege as well as a duty to be 
good to “poor Mary’s children.” Uncle Higgins 
was a prosperous man. He had begun humbly, 
but had now risen to the position of a large 
wholesale provision merchant, with an extensive 
business and a steady income. He meant to 
divide his money among his nephews and nieces 
at his death, and in the meantime he kept the 
house together, and acted the part of a beneficent 
fairy godfather in the matter of giving presents. 
To do the children justice, they were all fond of 
Uncle Higgins in their own way ; but the moody 
irritation of their father, his constant allusions to 
their poverty, and the corresponding sense of the 
obligation they were under to their uncle did not 
tend to produce lovely tempers and dispositions. 
It was a difficult household to live in, and perhaps 
if Miss Hilary Winter had known more of its 


components the disagreeable anticipations of her 
coming might never have been realised. 

As it was, she shivered a little, partly with cold 
and partly with nervousness, as the cab drew up at 


her brother’s door. It was a wet, drizzling night, 
and the house looked dark and uninviting. There 
was no cheerful glow of expectation in its blank 
windows, no bustle of greeting in the hall when, at 
the second knock, the door was opened by an 
untidy maid-of-all-work. Miss Hilary, who had 
been accustomed to superintend her father’s house 
with a delicate nicety of detail, felt a little shock of 
disapproval at the sight of the girl’s coarse apron 
and grimy face at this hour of the day. With a 
slight sinking of the heart she asked timidly if Miss 
Winter was at home. 

“Yes ’m,” answered the girl, civilly enough ; and 
then, to Miss Hilary’s horror, she shrieked up the 
stairs, ‘* Miss Flossie, Miss Flossie, you’re wanted.” 

Flossie’s slim, graceful figure appeared on the 
landing above in answer to this summons, and she 
came slowly downstairs. 

“ How are you, Aunt Hilary?” she said, duti- 
fully presenting her cheek to be kissed. “Is this 
your box? Susan, show the man where to carry it. 
Come in and sit down, won’t you, before you take off 
your things? You must be tired with your journey.” 

*‘T da feel tired,” said Miss Hilary, with uncon- 
scious plaintiveness, as she followed her niece into 
the dark little drawing-room, where the embers of 
a fire were feebly smouldering. 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Flossie in an annoyed 
tone, “it’s just like that girl. She has let the fire 
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almost Out, and never lit the gas ! 
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She struck a match sharply as she spoke, and 
then gave the fire a vicious poke which almost 
extinguished it. 

“Never mind, my dear,” said Miss Hilary, with 
a timid attempt to soothe her niece’s ruffled temper. 
She meant it kindly, for she knew how perturbed 
she herself would have been by such a situation. 

Flossie was ungraciously silent. She chose to 
consider the remark patronising, and there was a 
tacit resentment in the curve of the wilful, rosy 
lips, and the defiant upward motion of her pretty 
chin, which Miss Hilary was quick to recognise. 
She was tired, cold, and dispirited, but she was 
humbly anxious to conciliate the niece of whom 
she had so often heard, so she called her scanty 
stock of fortitude to her aid, and persevered with 
gentle interest. 

** And so you are Flossie. Deary me! how you 
have altered since I saw you last. Then you were 
a tiny child just learning to walk, and now you are 
quite a grown-up young lady. I had no idea I should 
find you so tall and womanly ; I thought of you as 
quite a little girl still. How old are you, my dear ?” 

“ Nineteen,” answered Flossie, frigidly, “and I 
have kept father’s house for the last three years.” 
(“I'll have no mistakes made on that point,” she 
thought.) 

“ Really!” Miss Hilary’s eyebrows went up in 
mild surprise. ‘“ You are very young for so much 
responsibility. When I was your age I should 
have been far too inexperienced. But girls are so 
advanced nowadays.” 

Flossie was not expansive on the subject. 

“Won't you come upstairs and take off your 
things ?” she said ; “tea will be ready in a few 
minutes ; and I dare say you will like to wash.” 

Miss Hilary followed her niece into the bedroom 
which had been grudgingly prepared for her recep- 
tion. It looked bare and uninviting enough. A 
clumsy black iron bedstead stood revealed in all its 
naked ugliness of outline, unsoftened by any of 
those dainty white draperies in which Miss Hilary’s 
soul delighted ; the narrow strips of Kidderminster 
carpet, economically disposed about the floor, 
added to the bare and unfurnished appearance of 
the room ; but it seemed to the stranger a haven 
of refuge, which she hailed with a sigh of relief. 
She did not know that she was a usurper ; she 
could not fathom the regretful rebellion in Flossie’s 
heart as she thus formally abdicated in favour of 
the new-comer. 

When Miss Hilary at length descended, and, 
acting upon the advice of the grimy domestic, 
found her way to the basement of the house, she 
was introduced to her other nieces and nephews, 
who each held out a limp, dirty little hand and 
submitted, with an air of sheepish resignation, to 
be kissed and patted on the head. It was perhaps 
quite as much of a trial to her as to them. She 
was naturally of a shrinking disposition, and had 
no confidence in her powers of attraction. All her 
life long she had been snubbed and set aside by the 
few people with whom she was intimate. The 
fierce, despotic old father—the irritable, overbear- 
ing brother—at variance on all other points, had 
both agreed in their treatment of Miss Hilary. 
She had accepted it meekly at their hands : she 
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thought very humbly of her claims upon their 
kindness. It seemed a natural thing that she, who 
was neither charming, nor clever, nor interesting in 
any way, should be contented to occupy a subor- 
dinate position in the world. Her work in life was 
to act as the willing slave of an ungrateful old 
man, and she accepted it thankfully, in all humility. 
Miss Hilary was not analytical ; she was far too 
simple to question the circumstances of her lot. 
If any one had pitied her for its dreary monotony, 
or praised her devotion to the old tyrant who 
ungraciously claimed it as his right, she wou'd have 
been as much surprised as displeased. But there 
were no onlookers to the simple prose drama of 
Miss Hilary’s life; it was played to the end 
without attracting either notice or applause. She 
had no friends, scarcely an acquaintance. Her 
shyness made her timid of strangers ; her extreme 
diffidence would not have let her believe in a friend 
if she had found one ; and this shrinking reserve 
had engendered in her a certain proud inde- 
pendence, curiously at variance with the very 
qualities from which it sprang. She was inevitably 
a lonely woman. With a heart full of gentleness 
and affection towards her kind, she was cut off 
from communion with them by her habitual dis- 
trust of herself. She had long since accepted the 
position, with that strange, pathetic mingling of 
humility and pride which is characteristic of a shy 
and sensitive nature when its overtures have met 
with rebuff. 

It was a terrible trial to Miss Hilary to find her- 
self thus suddenly thrown amongst strangers, and 
in a position of helpless dependence. She was 
proudly determined not to be a burden upon them 
for any length of time ; but in the meanwhile she 
wished that they might look upon her kindly, 
and she was nervously anxious not to prejudice 
them against her. Her heart felt the need of 
loving very keenly just now ; like ivy torn from its 
support, the tendrils of her love were feebly stretch- 
ing out feelers in search of some fresh object round 
which to twine. 

“T am so ready to love them,” she thought 
wistfully ; “surely they will give me a little love in 
return. All my life I have been too reserved. I 
have no social qualities, but I have never tried to 
cultivate them. It has been a great mistake, and 
I will rectify it in this instance. I will try to be- 
have to these young people as if I were one of them, 
and interest myself in their pursuits.” 

_ Poor Miss Hilary! As she sat down to the even- 
ing meal for the first time in her brother’s house her 
bold resolution faltered under the consciousness 
that six pairs of merciless eyes were fixed upon her in 
keen and critical scrutiny. It was almost more than 
she could bear. All her timid affability deserted 
her ; she felt the habitual old-fashioned frigidity 
of her manner settling down upon her, and was 
powerless to resist it. Could she have seen her- 
self at that moment as the six pairs of eyes saw 
her she would have despaired—a little shrivelled 
woman, small and thin, with a pinched and bent 
figure, with bright brown hair which should have 
een an adornment, but instead was distorted into 
bunches of stiff little ringlets behind each ear, 
in the fashion of our grandmothers, with bright 


brown short-sighted eyes, hidden away behind a pair 
of large-rimmed spectacles. She wore a rusty silk 
gown, obviously the shabbier for the new crape 
with which it was trimmed. Her ornaments were 
all of a consistently funereal character—large, un- 
wieldy brooches and rings, containing relics of 
deceased relations. They were evidently worn on 
conscientious principles rather than with any 
motive of use or adornment, for Flossie counted 
three brooches, one below the other, on the front 
of her aunt’s dress. She was not yet forty, but 
she looked fifty ; she was as hopelessly old-fashioned 
and out of date, as hopelessly removed from the 
sympathies and interests of the youngsters whom 
she longed to propitiate, as if she had been a 
hundred. She sat through the meal in stiff silence. 
No one showed much interest in her beyond a few 
formal questions as to her journey, and all the 
kindly, natural enquiries she had been planning to 
make herself died upon her lips. She sat with her 
little figure primly drawn to its fullest height, her 
hands, encased in beaded mittens, sedately folded 
before her, her lips frigidly compressed into their 
most uncompromising lines, and her heart surging 
in a passionate, impotent protest against the harsh 
impression that she knew she was creating. 

She was despairingly grateful when the meal 
was at an end, and Flossie ruse and suggested in 
an uninviting tone that they should go up to the 
drawing-room. It was not the custom of this 
family to spend their evenings together ; they were 
all too independent, too absorbed in their separate 
pursuits. It was felt to be due to their aunt, as a 
visitor, that her first evening should be spent in 
the stiff, uncomfortable little drawing-room ; but 
every one of the family was terribly bored by the 
prospect. Flossie wondered wearily of how many 
tedious evenings this was to be the forerunner as 
she watched Miss Hilary choose the most uncom- 
fortable of the stiff-backed chairs, and producing 
from her pocket an ugly little leather housewife, 
commence busily tatting. Flossie had thrown 
herself listlessly upon the couch, from which she 
was criticising her aunt’s proceedings with half- 
closed eyes, when Miss Hilary, with a desperate 
attempt at friendliness, looked up and spoke. 

“Do you tat, my dear ?” 

Flossie indignantly construed this innocent ques- 
tion into an implied reproach of her idleness. 

“No,” she answered flippantly, in her clear, 
ringing young voice, “I don’t do anything useful. 
I’m afraid girls have sadly deteriorated since your 
young days, Aunt Hilary.” 

Jack, who had buried himself in a book at the 
further end of the room, looked up and giggled. A 
dull, painful red rose in Miss Hilary’s cheeks, but 
she answered the words and not the tone 

“ You do yourself injustice, I am sure, my dear,’ 
she said ; “ you told me yourself that you were the 
housekeeper.” 

“Oh!” Flossie answered carelessly, “the house 
keeps itself.” 

This was so obviously the truth that Miss Hilary 
felt herself silenced. She looked at her pert, pretty 
niece with an involuntary tribute of admiration, 
which made all the more painful her recognition of 
the gulf between them. ‘The indolent grace of the 
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young girl’s attitude, the blue eyes shining beneath 
the half-raised lashes, the full pouting lips, and 
untidy coils of gleaming hair, made up a picture of 
which no item was lost upon Miss Hilary that 
could enhance the sharp sense of the contrast 
between them. She put down her tatting for a 
moment, for a sudden mist rose before her eyes ; 
when it cleared again the door was opening to 
admit a new-comer. 

“Oh!” said Flossie, “here is Uncle Higgins. 
You haven’t met him yet, have you, Aunt Hilary?” 


Uncle Higgins made straight for Miss Hilary, 
holding out his hand from the other side of the 
room. He was a hopelessly commonplace man in 
appearance, with grey whiskers, a bald head, and 
large, bluntly cut features, and his appearance did 
not belie him. Even his small surface mistakes 
and vulgarities, at which Flossie shivered, were not 
sufficiently pronounced to make him interesting or 
amusing. He was not in the least like the retired 
grocer of farcical caricature. It is true he was 
impartial in the use of his aspirates, but that in 
itself is hardly a sufficient claim to originality ; and 
he had no other recommendation. He was ofa big, 
stout build, and looked flourishing, but there was 
nothing ostentatiousin his bearing. He was the bene- 
factor of the house, but he was not made of much 
account in its arrangements. He was easily satis- 
fied. His life had always been a jog-trot, humdrum 
affair ; he had had no exciting experiences to teach 
him discontent. Besides, he was not at all clever ; 
he was very dull, which made it natural that he 
should be contented with his lot. 

“How are you, ma’am?” said Uncle Higgins, 
shaking Miss Hilary’s hand like a pump-handle ; 
“hope you ain’t tired out with your journey ?” 

It was the first cordial greeting she had heard ; 
it went straight to her heart. 

“T am well, I thank you, sir,” said she, dropping 
an old-fashioned curtsey, “and not over-fatigued.” 

Jack’s and Flossie’s eyes met, and Jack subsided 
behind his book. 

“Come,” said Uncle Higgins, with unwonted 
officiousness, “you all seem very quiet here. 
Can’t you give us a little music, Florence?” 

Flossie rose with an obedient sigh. As Uncle 
Higgins had paid for her singing lessons it was 
impossible for her to refuse. After a great deal of 
searching she found the song she wanted ; and, 
sitting down at the jingling old piano, trilled out a 
brilliant little chanson with a good deal of taste 
and style. Unfortunately it was lost upon her 
hearers. Uncle Higgins, as was his custom when- 
ever “a little music” was the order of the evening, 
had retired into a big arm-chair in the corner, 
peacefully reposing with his handkerchief over his 
face. It was one of his “ways,” and therefore did 
not create surprise. Aunt Hilary was placidly 
counting her stitches in a half-audible voice as 
Flossie ceased and flung off the music-stool. 

“That was a very pretty song, my dear,” she 
said mildly ; “but what was it all about ?” 

This was rather a searching question. 

“Oh,” answered Flossie, vaguely, “it’s a 
serenade, you know. He tells her that her eyes 
are like stars, and all that—they always do.” 


“Indeed ?” said Miss Hilary. 

She was not asking for information ; her inter- 
jection was politely mechanical, but to Flossie’s 
uneasy conscience it had a satirical sound. She 
plunged about in her mind for a change of subject. 

“Don’t you play or sing, Aunt Hilary?” she 
asked, never doubting the answer. 

Miss Hilary’s heart fluttered. Here was the 
opportunity for her to develope those “social 
qualities” that she longed to possess ; yet it was a 
terrible effort to rise to the occasion. She cleared her 
throat nervously several times before she answered. 

“T am not accustomed to performing before an 
audience,” she said, growing pale at her own 
temerity, ‘“ but there are several little things I used 
to sing to your poor grandfather 2 

“Oh! pray let us hear them,” cried Flossie, re- 
opening the piano. They were going to find Aunt 
Hilary amusing after all ! 

She rose, trembling in every limb, and walked 
to the piano. Her unaccustomed fingers stumbled 
through a few notes of prelude. 

“What shall it be?” she said, with a little gasp. 
“T can sing ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ or ‘I 
dreamt I dwelt in marble halls,’ or ‘ Ben Bolt’ 

“Tet us have ‘ Ben Bolt,’” said Flossie, inter- 
rupting the simple repertory ; “it’s quite a new 
song—to us.” 

Miss Hilary began. The thin, reedy voice, 
cracking on the higher notes and wheezing out 
the lower, was even funnier than the listeners had 
anticipated. 

*©¢ Oh! do you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 

Sweet Alice with hair so brown?’” 


quavered Miss Hilary plaintively, the antiquated 
little curls bobbing in time to the tune. Jack was 
in convulsions ; even little Maud tittered ; while 
Flossie, with her handkerchief pressed to her lips, 
tried to frown down the other culprits. But sud- 
denly their merriment was checked in surprise. 
Uncle Higgins was sitting up, with the handker- 
chief off his face ; but he was not looking at the 
culprits or thinking of them. His mind had gone 
back, far back into the past; and there was a 
dimness in his old eyes as he rose and walked 
across to the piano. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said, as the last dis- 
cordant notes died away, “ you have given me such 
a treat as I haven’t had for many a long day. My 
mother used to sing that song when I was a bit of 
a lad, not near as old as Jacky here. You've 
made me see her again, as plain ‘Sweet Alice 
with hair so brown.’ She had brown hair, and I 
always used to think of her when she sang it. 
Ay, she was a sweet woman, and a good one— 
there ain’t many such nowadays. How does it 
go?” and he crooned to himself, in a low un- 
musical growl— 


‘* «She blushed with delight if you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown.° 


Ah ! that was just my mother—a tender, sensitive 
creature as ever was !” 

He was talking more to himself than to Miss 
Hilary, and she was listening to him with tears in 
her eyes. 
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II, 


Some days had passed before Mr. Winter deemed 
it necessary to discuss the future with Miss Hilary, 
and then it was she herself who introduced the 
subject. She watched her opportunity, and when, 
after tea, the usual dispersion of the family took 
place, she followed her brother, with a beating 
heart, into his private den.- Her habitual hesitancy, 
however, kept her hovering uneasily about the 
passage for some minutes before she could bring 
her courage to the sticking point; and when, 
in answer to Mr. Winter’s impatient “Come in,” 
she slid apologetically into the room, she was 
alarmed to find he was not alone. A bill-file and 
a heap of untidy papers lay on the desk before 
him ; and he and Uncle Higgins were evidently en- 
gaged in discussing “ business,” of which mysterious 
occupation Miss Hilary had a truly feminine hor- 
ror. With a deprecating murmur she was about 
to slip away again, when Uncle Higgins rose and 
handed her his chair. 

“Qh!” said she, in a flutter, “I did not know 
I was intruding. I thought you were alone, James, 
and I could take the opportunity to have a talk 
with you ; but any other time will do.” 

“No, no,” said Uncle Higgins, “ you ain’t inter- 
rupting ws ; our business can wait.” 

Mr, Winter frowned: perhaps he did not alto- 
gether agree with this view of the matter. 

“ Well,” he said ungraciously, “no time like the 
present, Isuppose. What have you to say, Hilary? 
* No, don’t go, Josiah,” as Uncle Higgins was deli- 
cately preparing to take his leave ; “ we shall have 
time to go into that matter again, I have no doubt.” 

In response to this not very encouraging invita- 
tion Miss Hilary spoke. 

“TI wanted to consult you, James,” she began 
in a low tone, “about the best course for me to 
pursue in procuring a—a situation.” 

The poor gentlewoman brought out the distaste- 
ful word with an effort. 

“T am very ignorant in such matters,” she went 
on, “and I am afraid my qualifications for any 
position are very limited, but I would conscien- 
tiously do my best in whatever I undertook.” 

“What have you thought of?” asked Mr. Win- 
ter, tapping the desk with a paper-knife, as though 
to hurry on the conversation. 

“I thought, perhaps, some position as house- 
keeper or companion,” faltered Miss Hilary. Her 
brother interrupted her fretfully. 

“Ah! it is not so easy to get those things as 
you imagine. ‘There is too great a demand ; the 
market’s overstocked with people who want to earn 
money without any qualifications whatever. They 
have not the education to be governesses, or any- 
thing else where a special training is required, and 
their pride won’t allow them to become shop- 
women, even if they were fitted for it. They all 
Snap at these nondescript positions. You know 
nothing of the world, Hilary.” 

“TI wish I knew more,” she answered meekly. 
“T am afraid I am very unfitted to battle with it.” 

Uncle Higgins cleared his throat and walked to 
the window. 

“If you had known a little more of the world,” 


pursued Mr. Winter, warming to his subject, “ you 
would not have allowed yourself to be left in such 
a dependent position. You have had the control 
of the house in your own hands for the last ten 
years, I suppose? Why didn’t you limit the ex- 
penditure more? It was downright improvidence 
to live in the style you did. You ought to have 
moved into a smaller house, dismissed some of the 
servants, and dispensed with the carriage.” 

“T had no idea,” murmured Miss Hilary ; “I 
never had anything to do with money. It never 
struck me that we were living beyond our income. 
Father would not have liked me to interfere-——” 

“ But it was your dufy to interfere,” Mr. Winter 
interrupted. ‘You knew how childish my father 
was becoming ; if you had been at all a business 
woman you would have insisted upon looking into 
the expenses.” 

“Come, come,” urged Uncle Higgins in a de- 
precatory growl from the other end of the room, 
“we can’t expect the ladies to understand busi- 
ness.” 

Miss Hilary had been sitting perfectly still 
throughout the interview, her hands clasped as in 
a vice, her lips pressed so tightly together that the 
blood had deserted them, never raising her eyes 
from the ground ; but now, at Uncle Higgins’s 
words, she suddenly lifted them. They had the 
expression of a hunted animal. He could not re- 
sist their mute, pathetic appeal. He came for- 
ward and joined in the discussion. 

“Don’t you worry, my dear lady,” he said ; 
“we shall find something for you in time, and in 
the meanwhile you’re among friends. We'll put 
an advertisement in the papers for you, and see 
what that will do ; but you mustn’t think too much 
about it, must she, James? She must look upon 
this as a little holiday.” 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Miss Hilary, with a gasp, 
“ you are too kind.” 

The unexpected kindness had entirely unstrung 
her. She took his hand in both hers, and clutched 
it nervously ; then, fearful lest she should be be- 
trayed into tears, she hurried from the room. 

“Don’t you think, James,” suggested Uncle Hig- 
gins diffidently, “that it would be better to leave 
the past alone—-kinder, and more brotherly, eh?” 

Afterwards, when he was alone in his own room at 
night, he paced up and down in unusual restless- 
ness. The unconscious appeal in Miss Hilary’s 
eyes haunted him. All the latent chivalry in his 
nature had been awakened in her defence. His 
heart was wounded for her sake. 

“Poor soul,” he muttered, “ poor soul—poor, 
desolate creature!”—he heaved a deep sigh— 
“There are the children to be remembered,” he 
said—* no, no, it is out of the question ; I must 
not think of it.” 


“Oh !” said Flossie, “ it’s too ridiculous for any- 
thing.” 

It was one of those evenings when the break- 
fast room was considered sacred to Flossie and 
Hugh; and its two occupants were sitting side 
by side before the fire, in a confidential attitude, 
discussing the affairs of the nation. 

“What is so ridiculous?” asked Hugh, absent- 
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mindedly. He had been watching the effect of 
the fire-light as it glistened on the bronze coils of 
Flossie’s hair ; so he could not be expected to give 
an undivided attention. 

“Why,” said Flossie, with some impatience, 
“ Aunt Hilary and Uncle Higgins! He has got it 
into his head that we don’t treat her kindly—though 
I don’t know what business it is of his ; and so he 
has constituted himself her champion — Mr. Josiah 
Higgins, knight-errant to the rescue !—that sort 
of thing, you know. It’s “vo absurd to see them 
bobbing and curtseying to each other, with ‘I 
thank you, sir,’ and ‘Not at all, ma’am!’ I've 
laughed until I’m tired, and now I am really be- 
ginning to think it a serious matter. If we don’t 
alter our tactics he will marry her before our very 
eyes, purely out of pity for the poor ill-used old soul 
—and, presto ! all our expectations will be scattered 
to the winds.” 

Hugh had listened to this speech with more 
attention. He was a quiet, serious young man, 
slowly making his way through the hospitals. He 
would never astonish the world; but he had 
serviceable qualities—and he was thoroughly good- 
hearted. Somehow Flossie’s last speech hurt 
him. 

“T don’t like to hear you speak like that, 
Flossie,” he said, so gravely that she opened her 
blue eyes wide in surprise. “You are not true to 
yourself. know you don’t mean what you say, 
but even then I don’t like to hear you say it. The 
words have a foreign sound from such sweet lips 
as yours.” 

Oh! how morally invigorating is the persever- 
ingly good opinion of those charming people who 
will persist in “knowing us better than we know 
ourselves ” ! 

Flossie, at all events, could not find it in her 
heart to lower Hugh’s ideal of her ; instead, she 
began to live up to it, and share his belief. 

“T don’t think I do quite mean all I say,” she 
said, resting her head on his shoulder, with a 
charming, penitent smile, which carried irresistible 
conviction along with it. “My tongue runs away 
with me sometimes. But, Hugh,” she added, 
conscience prompting her, “I’m afraid I am not 
quite so good as you think me. I’m not atalla 
pleasant-tempered girl, vea/ly— No, no,” as Hugh 
attempted to dispute this statement in a practical 
manner, “you must be a good boy and listen to 
what I am saying. It is quite true that I haven't 
been as nice as I might be to Aunt Hilary. I’ve 
been very naughty and impatient, I know ; but I 
will try to be better, for your sake. I'll be as sweet 
as honey to her—and ask her to teach me how to 
tat to-morrow—fhere |” 

“ And,” said Hugh, not perfectly satisfied even 
now, “will you do another thing for my sake? 
Don’t talk as if you really cared about your 
uncle’s money. Why, Flossie, if it was for his 
happiness that he should marry Miss Hilary, you’d 
be the first one to tell him to do so.” 

“Should 1?” said Flossie ; “perhaps I should.” 
And she ended the discussion with a kiss. 


The next day Flossie had an opportunity of 
putting her friendly resolutions into practice, as 


far as her aunt was concerned. The house was 
unusually quiet. Uncle Higgins, on the previous 
evening, had informed them that he should not 
be at home for several days, as he was very busy 
“stock-taking” and should sleep on the premises. 
Jack, whose holidays were drawing very near their 
close, after a few days of uneasy loafing and 
grumbling seemed suddenly to have discovered 
an occupation for himself, and had mysteriously 
disappeared. 

“He is after some mischief, I have no doubt,” 
thought Flossie, complacently ; “but as long as it 
keeps him out of the way this last day or two I 
don’t much care.” 

Thus it came to pass that Flossie and Miss 
Hilary had the drawing-room to themselves that 
evening, with the exception of little Maud, who, 
seated on a footstool at Flossie’s feet, was engaged 
in the praiseworthy pursuit of mending her dolls’ 
clothes. She was a quiet child, with a white face, 
reddish hair, and a sweet disposition. So far, she 
was the only member of the family who had shown 
herself friendly to Miss Hilary, and she chattered 
busily to her aunt as she sat sewing with a quaint 
assumption of industry. 

“I’m afraid I have neglected the poor things 
sadly,” she said, gazing penitently at two staring, 
mutilated objects which were perched against the 
work-basket to await the process of “trying on.” 
“They are quite ‘out at elbows,’ you see, Aunt 
Hilary. I’m like Flossie ; I’m not fond of needle- 
work.” . 

“Now, Pussy,” said her sister, “no treason! 
You know you want nobody to set you an example 
of laziness. Run and fetch me the stocking- 
basket, and I will show you I can be industrious 
too.” 

Aunt Hilary looked on approvingly. She 
thought she had never seen Flossie so attractive 
as she appeared to-night, bending quietly over 
her darning, with a gentler expression and a softer 
light in her eyes than usual. Miss Hilary’s heart 
quickened with new hope: instinctively she knew 
that the girl was more approachable to-night than 
ever before, and she addressed her with a cheerful 
confidence at which she herself marvelled. Flossie 
did not repel her advances: a kindly, tolerant 
influence was at work within her, and she was sur- 
prised to find at the end of the evening that in 
pleasing Hugh she had pleased herself also. She 
went to bed with an inward glow of self-commend- 
ation, which was as agreeable as it was novel. 


III, 


Next day events happened which considerably 
disturbed this complacent equanimity. By Miss 
Hilary’s plate, on the breakfast-table, was an en- 
velope, directed in big, sprawling characters. This 
in itself was an event, for Miss Hilary had few 
correspondents, and the sight of it quite fluttered 
her, especially as she did not recognise the hand- 
writing. 

“Dear me,” she said, as she broke the seal 
with trembling fingers, “it must be an answer to 
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my advertisement. I had hardly hoped for one 
so soon.” 

She held the letter up close to her short-sighted 
eyes. Flossie was watching her with a newly- 
awakened interest. Miss Hilary turned red, then 
white, and suddenly crushing the letter into her 
pocket, she rose from the table. 

“T feel a little faint,” she gasped—“no, don’t 
come”—as Flossie prepared to follow her—‘I 
shall be better directly.” 

As she left the room Mr. Winter looked up for 
the first time. 

“Some fresh bad news, I suppose,” be said, in 
his tone of personal injury; “some people are 
born to be unlucky.” 

“T don’t think it was é4ad news somehow,” 
answered Flossie thoughtfully, knitting her brow 
with a puzzled expression. “I should have said— 
Now, Jack, what is the matter with you?” 

Jack, with a very red face, was apparently 
choking over his coffee, while Maud, with mis- 
taken zeal, hammered his back with both her small 
fists. 

“ Nothing,” said Jack, in a muffled, choky voice. 
“ Maudie, leave me alone, will you ?” 

Flossie looked at him with sudden suspicion, 
born of past experience. “That boy’s been up to 
something,” she thought, “and I'll find out what 
it is.” 

But as soon as breakfast was over Jack adroitly 
slipped from the room, and for the time being 
evaded her questions. 

“There’s a mystery somewhere,”’said Flossie to 
herself ; “I'll go up to Aunt Hilary, and see what 
I can make of her.” 

She found Miss Hilary quite composed ; “ her 
faintness was only temporary,” she said, “ but she 
had thought it better to remain quietly upstairs.” 

She had been writing, and when the girl entered 
was putting on her bonnet and cloak. 

“T am just going to the post,” she explained, as 
Flossie expostulated. 

There was some indefinable change in Miss 
Hilary. Her eyes were brighter and softer : she 
had been crying, but they had not been tears of 
sorrow: a tender radiance was diffused over her 
face, which softened the uncompromising lines 
and restored for a moment the grace of her past 
youth. A fugitive smile trembled on her lips ; a 
rosy, youthful blush tinged her withered cheeks. 

“No, no, my child,” she said, in answer to 
Flossie’s expostulations, and the girl fancied that 
there was a thrill of new tenderness in her voice ; 
“the air will do me good. I will not trouble you 
with my letter, thank you.” 

As she was leaving the room she turned 
suddenly, and taking both Flossie’s hands, 
squeezed them with agitated eagerness. 

“You will love me a little, won’t you, Flossie?” 
she said, with wistful eyes; then she pressed a 
hurried kiss on her niece’s white forehead, and 
Was gone. 


Flossie felt dazed. What had happened? Her 
mind reverted to the absent Uncle Higgins ; was 
it possible that he had any part in the mystery? 

It was later in the day when she at length suc- 


ceeded in encountering Jack. She fancied he 
looked ill at ease, and cornered the suspected mis- 
creant at once. 

“ Now, Jack, what is it?” she said. 

Jack was overcome with somewhat nervous 
inerriment. 

“What a joke!” he said, “and I’ve got it all to 
myself. I thought I'd tell you, but you seemed 
rather crabby this morning. You’d grin though, 
if you heard it! Where’s Aunt Hilary?” 

“T don’t know: I haven’t seen her since she 
returned from the post,” answered Flossie. She 
noticed Jack’s face suddenly lengthen. ‘“ What's 
this fine joke?” she went on sternly, for she was 
beginning to feel anxious. “You had better tell 
me, Jack. Where’s the fun if you keep it all to 
yourself?” 

“ Well,” said Jack, “promise you won't tell. I 
expect it will come out some time, but I shall be 
back at school to-morrow, and well out of it all-— 
only I didn’t reckon on her being in such a hurry 
to answer—I told her not to.” 

“She—who? Jack, tell 
Flossie, impatiently. 


me quickly,” cried 


Ten minutes later Miss Hilary was sitting quietly 
in her room, when a hurried knock came at the 
door, and Flossie, without waiting for the per- 
mission to enter, flew into the room. Her eyes 
were wild and dilated ; she seemed transported out 
of herself. She threw herself impetuously on the 
floor by Miss Hilary’s side. 

“Oh! Aunt Hilary ! how shall I tell you?” she 
gasped. 

Miss Hilary was fluttered, but not alarmed. She 
had her own private reasons for excitement, which 
she thought might offer some explanation of 
Flossie’s conduct. 

“My dear,” she said very gently, though with 
a little inward quaking, “it is I who should have 
told you before ; but I intended you should all 
know of it shortly. I P 

“No,” cried Flossie in an agonised tone, laying 
her fingers on her aunt's lips, “ you must not—you 
must not say another word. Oh! Aow can I make 
you understand? Aunt Hilary, dear Aunt Hilary, 
that letter was not from Uncle Higgins at all. It 
was Jack who wrote it, that bad, wicked boy—for 
a joke!” 

“What !” said Miss Hilary. 

She rose to her feet, pushing Flossie away from 
her. She stood for some moments quite still, 
unconscious of her surroundings, dazed by the 
suddenness of the blow which had been struck 
at her; but slowly a full consciousness of her 
position surged back into her brain. 

“God help me!” she said in a reverent yet 
anguished voice. For the first time in her simple, 
prosaic life Miss Hilary rose to the height of tragedy. 
Flossie looked at the antiquated little figure, which 
had appeared so ludicrous in her eyes, with a sense 
of awe. Itwas invested with the dignity of strong 
indignation, with the sublimity of passion. 

“Qh !” she said, turning her white face to where 
Flossie still crouched in self-abasement, “ may God 
forgive you, and save you from such bitter humilia- 
tion as that you have brought upon me !” 
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Flossie could not answer her. The depth of 
the accusation touched her also: it was her own 
example of ridicule and raillery which, acted 
upon by another, was bringing this terrible retri- 
bution, 

“From the first,” Miss Hilary continued, elo- 
quent in the force of her indignation, “you have 
looked upon me as an object of contempt and 
indifference. I expected no more—I asked no 
more—but you might have spared me this open 
ignominy, this crowning insult. Do you think 
that because I am old, and dull, and uninterest- 
ing, therefore I am beyond feeling? Ah! why 
have you done this? You, who have youth, and 
beauty, and love—all that makes life precious— 
could you not at least have left me my one 
possession, my self-respect ?” 

“Aunt Hilary!” cried Flossie, in a piteous 
attempt at defence, ‘‘ you can’t think I was a party 
to this. Oh! I know I have been cruel and 
thoughtless, but I am not so bad as that. Is there 
nothing I can do-—-nothing to show you how 
wretchedly I feel about it—how miserable I am 
for your sake ?” 

At the first words of sympathy and compunction 
Miss Hilary faltered. She spread out her hands 
feebly before her, as if groping her way to the seat 
she had left ; then, suddenly, the strong tension of 
her emotion was relaxed, and, covering her face 
with her thin fingers, she began to weep in a piti- 
ful, helpless fashion, which was infinitely more 
touching than her wrath had been. 

“Oh !” she moaned, “why--why did I answer 
the letter ?” 

Flossie drew near, and laid her hand on Miss 
Hilary’s shoulder with a gentle, caressing gesture. 

“Tt will be easily explained,” she said ; “don’t 
cry so, dear. Uncle will understand at once. He 
is always kind and considerate—it will be as if 
nothing had happened.” 

Miss Hilary looked up almost fiercely. 

“Do you think I shall stay here and meet 
him?” she asked. ‘“ Caz you think such a thing? 
No, I must not give way like this; there is so 
much to be done, and I must leave the house to- 
day. Flossie, you asked if you could help me. 
Help me now to get my things together. I am 
so foolishly unnerved I hardly know what I am 
doing.” 

“But where can you go?” asked Flossie, in 
amazement. 

“Where?” Miss Hilary drew her hand con- 
fusedly across her brow. “I hardlyknow. There 
are some people in Manchester who would receive 
me for a week or two, I dare say. Yes, I will go 
to them.” 

“You must not,” cried Flossie ; “ you don’t know 
what you are saying—you must not go. What 
will father say—what will uncle say if you go? 
Dear Aunt Hilary, have some pity on us, and 
stay.” 

Never in all her life before had Flossie been so 
thoroughly in earnest as now in this excited ap- 
peal. She threw her strong, supple young arms 
impetuously round her aunt’s little figure, clinging 
to her gown, as though to keep her by main force. 
Miss Hilary recognised the warmth and sincerity 


in Flossie’s face and voice with a pathetic attempt 
at a smile. 

“No, Flossie, 
me. Put it to yourself. 
position ?” 

The girl made no answer. She loosed her hold 
of her aunt’s gown, and, rising from her kneeling 
posture, left the room without another word. 


”? 


she said, “you ask too much of 
Could you stay, in my 


Once outside the door, Flossie snatched her hat 
and jacket from the peg in her bedroom, and ran 
fleetly out of the house, buttoning her jacket as 
she ran. An inspiration had come to her; she 
would go to Uncle Higgins herself. She had the 
vaguest idea of what she intended to say to him; 
but she felt that, in some undefined way, he alone 
could set everything right. She ran all the way 
to the station, and was fortunate in just catching 
a train. It was not a long journey, but to her 
restive fancy it seemed hours before the train 
reached the City terminus. She knew her way to 
her uncle’s warehouse, and hurried through the 
busy streets, looking neither to right nor left, push- 
ing aside all obstacles with a mechanical impatience. 
On reaching her destination she breathlessly 
mounted the flights of stone steps until she 
reached the landing where she knew her uncle 
was generally to be found. The door of his 
private office was closed, but Flossie boldly turned 
the handle and entered. 

He was sitting at his desk, with a blank sheet of 
note-paper before him, and his head resting de- 
jectedly on his hands. He looked older and 
more feeble than Flossie had ever before seen 
him. As she entered he said sharply, though 
without looking up— 

“Didn't I give orders that I was not to be dis- 
turbed ?” 

Then he realised his mistake. 

“Flossie !” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ it is I. 
help us. Aunt Hilary 

“*T was just writing to her,” he interrupted in a 
troubled voice. ‘Some vile trick has been played 
upon her. I never wrote the letter she received.” 

“T know, I know,” Flossie broke in; “ it was 
that wretched Jack. But, uncle, never mind that, 
just now ; you must come with me at once. She 
has taken it so dreadfully ; she says she shall leave 
the house directly—you must come with me and 
stop her.” 

“But,” said Uncle Higgins, staring with a 
stupid, dazed expression at the sheet of paper 
before him, “how am I to stop her? What can | 
say?” 

“ What were you going to say—there?” Flessie 
pointed to the pen and paper. 

“] was going to tell her,” said Uncle Higgins, 
simply, “that though I did not write the letter, it 
is quite true that I love her ; but that I’m not free 
to offer her marriage, because, because 

“Because what?” asked Flossie, imperiously. 
Her lips were parted in her eager interest, and 
there was a strangely exultant expectation on her 
face. 

“ Because,” he said heavily, “there are too 
many claims upon me. What would become of 


Oh ! uncle, you must 


” 
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you, my child—of you and the others? Who've 
you got to look to but me?” 

“We have ourselves to look to,” cried Flossie, 
with generous ardour; “it is right we should 
learn to be independent. Oh, uncle, be guided 
by me! Do you think we are so selfish, so 
horribly mercenary, as to let you sacrifice yourself 
and poor Aunt Hilary for our benefit? You have 
no right to do so; you have her to think of, as 
well as yourself. If you could but have seen her 
as I did to day there would be no need for me to 
plead for her. If you knew how unhappy she 


wi” 


Uncle Higgins faltered visibly. He laid his 


head down on his folded arms again. 





THE 


“If I only knew where my duty lay,” he said 
in a husky, uncertain voice. 

“T will show you,” Flossie said ; “only come 
with me.” 

She reached his coat and hat as she spoke. 
The impetuosity of her enthusiasm infected him ; 
he could not hold out against it: he submitted 
himself to her guidance like a child. 

“ Bless you, my dear,” he said; “you have a 
generous heart.” 


“To think,” said Flossie to Hugh that evening, 
with a beautiful, whimsical smile —“ just to ¢Azn/ 
that you were right, and that it is Z who have 
made the match after all !” 

H. S. 


DEAL BOATMEN 


BY THE KEV, THOMAS STANLEY TREANOR, 


Where’er in ambush lurk the fatal sands, 
They claim the danger. 


VER since fleets anchored in the Downs, the 
requirements of the great number of men 
on board, as well as the needs of the vessels, 

would have a tendency to maintain the supply of 
skilled and hardy boatmen to meet those needs. 

Pritchard, in his “ History of Deal,” which is a 
regular mine of interesting information, but is now 
out of print, gives a sketch of events and battles in 
the Downs since 1063. Tostig, Godwin, and Harold 
are noticed ; sea fights between the French and 
English in the Downs from 1215 are described ; the 
battles of Van Tromp and Blake in the Downs, 
and many other interesting historical events, are 
given in his book, as well as incidents connected 
with the Deal boatmen. 

With the decay and silting up of Sandwich 
Haven the Downs became still more a place of 
ships, and thus naturally was still more developed 
the race of Deal boatmen, who were, and are to 
the present time, daily accustomed to launch and 
land through the surf which runs in rough weather 
on their open beach ; and whose avocation was to 
pilot the vessels anchoring in or leaving the Downs, 
and to help those in distress on the Goodwin 
Sands. 

_ Like their descendants now, who are seen daily 
in crowds lounging round the capstans, the night 
was most frequently their time of effort. In the 
day they were resting “longshore ” fashion, unless, 
of course, their keen sailor sight saw anywhere 
even on the distant horizon—a chance of a “ hovel.” 
Ever on the look-out in case of need, galleys, 
sharp as a shark, and luggers full of men, would 
rush down the beach into the sea in less time than 
it has taken to write this sentence. 

But until the necessity for action arose a 


stranger, looking at the apparently idling men, wits 
their far-away gazings seaward, would naturally say, 
“What a lazy set of fellows!” as has actually 
been said to me of the very men who I knew had 
been all night in the lifeboat, and whose faces 
were tanned and salted with the ocean brine. 

Justly or unjustly, in olden times the Deal 
boatmen were accused of rapacity. But the poor 
fellows knew no better—Christian love and 
Christian charity seein to have slept in those days, 
and no man cared for the moral elevation of the 
wild daring fellows. ‘True indeed, they were accused 
of lending to vessels in distress a “ predatory 
succour” more ruinous to them than the angry 
elements which assailed them. In 1705 a charge 
of this kind was made by Daniel Defoe, the auth 
of “ Robinson Crusoe,” and was sternly repelled 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Deal; and Mr. 
Pritchard mentions that only one charge of plun- 
dering wrecks was made in the present century, 
in the year 1807 ; and the verdict of “ guilty” was 
eventually and deservedly followed by the pardon 
of the Crown. 

With the increase of the shipping of this country, 
and the naval wars of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, the numbers and fame of the Deal boat- 
men increased until their skill, bravery, and humanity 
were celebrated all over the world. In those times, 
and even recently, the Deal boatmen, including 
in that title the men of Walmer and Kingsdown, 
were said to number over 1,000 men ; and as there 
were no lightships around the Goodwin Sands till 
the end of the 18th century, there were vessels lost 
on them almost daily, and there were daily salvage 
jobs or “ hovels” and rescues of despairing crews ; 
and what with the trade with the men-of-war, and 
the piloting and berthing of ships, there were 
abundant employment and much salvage for all 
the boatmen. 
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The dress of the boatmen in those times, #.¢. their 
“longshore toggery”—and there are still among 
the older men a few, a very few survivals—was 
finished off by tall hats and pumps ; and in answer 
to my query “why they formerly always wore 
those pumps?” I was told “’Cos they was always a 
dancin’ in them days”—doubtless with Jane and 
Bess and black-eyed Susan. 

There was smuggling, too, of spirits and tobacco, 
and all kinds of devices for concealing the contra- 
band articles. Not very many years ago boats lay 
on Deal beach with hollow masts to hold tea—- 
then an expensive luxury, and fitted with boxes and 
lockers having false bottoms, and all manner of 
smuggling contrivances. 

It was hard to persuade those wild, daring men 
that there was anything wrong in smuggling the 
articles they had honestly purchased with their 
own money. 

“There’s nothing in the Bible against smug- 
gling!” said one of them to a clerical friend 
of mine, who aptly replied: ‘“ Render therefore 
unto Czesar the things that be Czsar’s, and unto 
God the things that be God’s.” 

“Ts it so? you're right,” the simple-minded 
boatman replied ; “no more smuggling after this 
day for me!” And there never was. 

3ut that which has given the Deal boatmen a 
niche in the temple of fame, and made them a part 
and parcel of our “rough island story,” is their 
heroic rescues and their triumphs over all the 
terrors of the Goodwin Sands. 

There was no lightship on or near the Goodwin 
Sands till 1795, when one was placed on the North 
Sand Head. In 1809 the Gull Lightship, and 
in 1832 the South Sand Head Lightships, were 
added, and the placing of the East Goodwin Light- 
ship in 1874 was one of the greatest boons conferred 
on the mariners of England in our times. 

It is hard even,now sometimes to avoid the 
deadly Goodwins, but what it must have been in 
the awful darkness of winter midnights which 
brooded over them in the early part of this 
century is beyond description. 

Nor was there a lifeboat stationed at Deal until 
the year 1865. Before that time the Deal luggers 
attempted the work of rescue on the Goodwin 
Sands. In those days all Deal and Walmer beach 
was full of those wonderful sea-boats hauled up on 
the shingle, while their mizen booms almost ran into 
the houses on the opposite side of the roadway. The 
skill and daring of those brave boatmen was 
beyond praise. Let me give in more detail the 
incident alluded to in the account of the Ganges. 

Fifty-two years ago, one stormy morning, a young 
Deal boatman was going to be married, and the 
church bells were ringing for the ceremony, when 
suddenly there was seen away to the eastward a little 
schooner struggling to live in the breakers, or rather 
on the edge of the breakers, on the Goodwins. 

The Mariner lugger was lying on the beach of 
Deal, and there being no lifeboat in those days a 
rush of eager men was made to get a place in the 
lugger, and amongst them, carried away by the 
desire to do and to save, was the intended bride- 
groom. 

By the time they plunged into the awful sea on 
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the sands the schooner had struck, and was thump 
ing farther into the sands, sails flying wildly about 
and the foremast gone. The crew, over whom the 
sea was flying, were clustered in the main rigging. 
It was a service of the most awful danger, and the 
lugger men, well aware that it was a matter of life 
and death, put the question to each other, “ What 
do you say, my lads; shall wetry it?” “Yes! 
Yes !” and then one and all shouted “Yes ! We'll 
have those people out of her!” and they ran for 
the drifting, drowning little Irish schooner. They 
did not dare to anchor—a lifeboat could have done 
so, but they dared not—and as they approached 
the vessel and swept past her they shouted to the 
crew in distress, “ Jump for your lives.” 

They jumped for life, as the lugger rose on the 
snowy crest of a breaker, and not a man missed his 
mark. All being rescued, they again fought back 
through the broken water, and when they reached 
Deal Beach they were met by hundreds of their 
enthusiastic fellow townsmen, who by main force 
dragged the great twenty-ton lugger out of the 
water and far up the steep beach. The interrupted 
marriage was very soon afterwards carried out, and 
the deserving pair are alive and well, by God’s 
mercy, to this day. 

The luggers are about goft. long and 13ft. 
beam, more or less. The smaller luggers are called 
“cats.” There isa forecastle or “ forepeak ” in the 
luggers where you can comfortably sleep—that is, 
if you are able to sleep in such surroundings, and 
if the anguish of sea-sickness is absent. I once 
visited in one of these luggers, lost at sea with two 
of her crew the very day I write these words 
(November 11, 1891), the distant Galloper and 
Long Sand Lightships, and had a most happy 
three days’ cruise. 

There is a movable “caboose” in the “cats” 
right amidships, in which three or four men packed 
close side by side can lie ; but if you want to turn 
you must wake up the rest of the company and 
turn all together—so visitors to Deal are informed. 
These large boats are lugger-rigged, carrying the 
foremast well forward, and sometimes, but very 
rarely, like the French chasse-marées, a mainmast 
also, with a maintopsail, as well, of course, as the 
mizen behind. The mainmast is now hardly ever 
used, being inconvenient for getting alongside the 
shipping, and therefore there only survive the fore- 
mast and mizen, the mainmast being developed out 
of existence. 

The luggers are splendid sea-boats, and it is a 
fine sight to see one of them crowded with men 
and _ close-reefed cruising about the Downs 
“hovelling” or “on the look out” for a job ina 
great gale. While ships are parting their anchors 
and flying signals of distress, the luggers, supplying 
their wants or putting pilots on board, wheel and 
sweep round them like sea-birds on the wing. 

As I write these lines, a great gale of wind 
from the S.S.W. is blowing, and it was a thrilling 
sight this morning at 11 A.M, to watch the A//ert 
Victor \ugger launched with twenty-three men on 
board, in the tremendous sea breaking over the 
Downs. Coming ashore later, on a giant roller, 
the wave burst into awful masses of towering foam, 
so high above and around the lugger that for an 
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THE DEAL 
instant she was out of sight, overwhelmed, and the 
crowds cried “she’s lost ;” but upwards she rose 
again on the crest of the following billow, and with 
the speed of an arrow ‘lew to the land on this 
mighty shooting sea. 

Just at the same moment as the lugger came 
ashore the bold coxswain of the North Deal Life- 
hoat launched with a gallant crew to the rescue of 
a despairing vesscl, the details of which service are 
found below. 










There is no harbour at Deal, and all boats are 
heaved up the steep shingly beach, fifty or sixty 
yards from the water’s edge, by a capstan and 
capstan bars, which, when a lugger is hove up, are 
manned by twenty or thirty men. When hauled up 
thus to their position the boats are held fast on the 
mclined plane on which they rest by a stern chain 
tove through a hole in the keel called the “ruffles.” 
This chain is fastened by a “trigger,” and when 
next the lugger is to be launched great flat blocks of 
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wood called “ skids,” which are always well greased, 
are laid down in front of her stem, her crew climb 
on board, the mizen is sct, and the trigger is let 
go. By her own impetus the lugger rushes down 
the steep slope on the slippery skids into the sea. 
Even when a heavy sea is beating right on shore, 
the force acquired by the rush is sufficient to drive 


her safely into deep water. Lest too heavy a 


surf or any unforeseen accident should prevent this, 
a cable called a “haul-off warp” is made fast to an 
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anchor moored out far, by which the 
lugger men, if need arise, haul their 
boat out beyond the shallow water. 
The arrangements above described are 
exactly those adopted by the lifeboats, which are 
also lugger-rigged, and being almost identical in 
their rig are singularly familiar to Deal men. The 
introduction of steam has diminished greatly 
the number of the luggers, as fewer vessels than 
formerly wait in the Downs, and there is less 
demand for the services of the boatmen. 

There was formerly another class of Deal boats, 
the 4o-ft. smuggling boats of sixty or seventy 
years ago. ‘The length, flat floor, and sharpness of 
those open boats, together with the enormous 
press of sail they carried, enabled them often to 
escape the revenue vessels by sheer speed, and to 
land their casks of brandy or to float them up 
Sandwich river in the darkness, and then run back 
empty to France for more. In the “good old 
times” those piratical-looking craft would pick up 
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a long 30 ft. baulk of timber at sea—timber vessels 
from the Baltic or coming across the Atlantic often 
lose some of their deckload—and when engaged in 
towing it ashore would be pounced upon by the 
revenue officers, who would only find, to their own 
discomfiture, amidst the hearty “guffaws” of the 
boatmen, that the latter were merely trying to earn 
“ salvage” by towing the timber ashore. 

A little closer search would have revealed that 
the innocent looking baulk of timber was hollow 
from end to end, and was full of lace, tobacco, 
cases of schnapps, “square face,” brandy, and 
silks. 


There is little or no smuggling now, and the 


little that there is is almost forced on the men by 
foreign vessels. 
Perhaps four boatmen have been out all night 
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Deal beach. These boats carry one lugsail on 


a mast shipped well amidships. These boats 
vary in size from 21 ft. to 30 ft. in length, and 
7 feet beam, and as the Mission boat which I have 
steered for thirteen years, as Missions to Seamen 
Chaplain for the Downs, is a small galley punt, I 
take a peculiar interest in their rig and behaviour. 

The galley punts are powerful seaboats, and 
when close reefed can stand a great deal of heavy 
weather, and are the marvel of the vessels in 
distress which they succour. 

All the Deal boats, the lifeboats of course 
excepted, are clinker built and of yellow colour, 
the natural elm being only varnished. And it is 
fine to see on a stormy day the splendid way in 
which they are handled, visible one moment on the 
crest and the next hidden in the trough of a wave, 


HOOKING THE STEAMER, 


looking for a job in their galley punt. At morning 
dawn they find a captain who employs them to 
get his ship a good berth, or to take him to the Ness. 
Perhaps the captain says—and this is an actual 
case—in imperfect English, “I have no money to 
pay you, but I have forty pounds of tobacco, vill 
you take dat? Or vill you have it in ze part pay- 
ment?” The boatmen consult ; hungry children 
and sometimes reproachful wives wait at home for 
money to purchase the morning meal. “Shall we 
chance it?” say they. Zzey take the tobacco, and 
the first coastguardsman ashore takes ‘hem, tobacco 
and all, before the magistrates, and I sometimes have 
been sent for to the “lock-up,” to find three or 
tour misguided fellows in the grasp of the law 
of their country, which poverty and opportunity 
and temptation have led them to violate. 

At present a large number of galley punts lie on 


or launched or beached on the open shingle in 
some towering sea. 

I have been breathless with anxiety as I have 
watched the launch of these boats into a heavy sca 
with a long dreadful recoil, but the landing is still 
more dangerous. 

If you wait long enough when launching, you 
can get a smooth, or a comparatively smooth, sea. 
I have sometimes waited ten minutes —and then th 
command is given “Let her go,” and the boat 1s 
hurled into the racing curl of some green sea. 

Sometimes the sea is too heavy for landing, and 
the galley punts lie off skimming about for hours. 
Sometimes if the weather looks threatening it }S 
best to come at once, and then, supposing a heavy 
easterly sea, you must clap on a press of sail to 
drive the boat. You get ready a bow painter anda 
stern rope, and the boat, like a bolt set free, flies 
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to the land. Very probably she takes a “ shooter,” 
that is, gets her nose down and her stern and rudder 
high into the air, and, all hands sitting aft, she is 
carried along amidst the hiss and burst of the very 
crest of the galloping billow. 

Fortunate are they if this wave holds the boat 
till she is thrown high up the beach, broadside on, 
for at the last minute the helm must be put up or 
down to get the boat to lie along the shore, but 
only at the very last minute—otherwise danger for 
the crew ! 

I have known a boat landing, to capsize and 
catch the men underneath, and I have been myself 
tolerably near the same danger. 

Three or four men man these galley punts, and 
the hardships and perils they encounter in the 
earning of their livelihood are great. The men 
are sometimes, even in winter time, three days away 
in these open boats, sleeping on the bare boards or 
ballast bags and wrapped in a sail. 

They cruise to the west to put one of their 
number on board some homeward-bound vessel as 
“North Sea pilot,” or they cruise to the north and 
up the Thames as far as Gravesend, a distance of 
eighty miles, to get hold of some outward-bound 
vessel with a pilot on board, which pilot is willing 
to pay the boatmen a sovereign for putting him 
ashore from the Downs, and they are towed behind 
the vessel, probably a fast steamer, for eighty 
miles to Deal and the Downs. I have done this 


and it is a curious experience—in summer, but to 
be towed in the teeth of a north-easterly snowstorm 
from Gravesend to the Downs is quite another 
thing ; but it is the common experience of the Deal 


boatmen. And every day in winter they hover off 
Deal in their splendid galley punts, rightly called 
“knock-toes,” for the poor fellows’ hands and feet 
are often semi-frozen, to take a pilot out of some 
outward-bound steamer going at the rate of ten or 
fifteen knots an hour. It means at the outside about 
5s. per man ; perhaps they have earned nothing for 
a week, and hungry but dauntless they are deter- 
mined to-get hold of that steamer, if men can do it. 
On the steamer comes full speed right end on at 
them. The Deal men shoot at her under press of 
canvas, haul down sail, and lay their boat in the 
same direction as the flying steamship, which often 
never slackens her speed the least bit. As all this 
must be done in an instant, or pale death stares them 
in the face, it is done with wonderful speed and skill. 
While a man with a boat hook to which a long “tow- 
ing-line” is attached, stands in the bow of the 
galley punt and hooks it into anything he can 
catch, perhaps the bight of a rope hung over the 
steamer’s side, the steersman has for his own 
and his comrades’ lives to steer his best and to 
keep his boat clear of the steamer’s sides, and of 
her deadly propeller revolving astern, while the 
bowman pays out his towing-line, and others see it 
is all clear, and another takes a turn of it round 
a thwart. 

The steamer is “ hooked,” and, fast as she flies 
ahead, the galley punt falls astern, this time, thank 
God, clear of the “fan,” into the boiling wake of 
the steamer, and at last she feels the tremendous 
jerk—such a jerk. as would tear an oak tree from 
its roots— of the tightening tow-rope. 


Then the boat, with her stem high in the air, for 
so boats tow best, and all hands aft, and smothered 
in flying spray, is swept away with the steamer as 
far perhaps as Dover, where the pilot wants to land. 
Then the steam is eased off and the vessel 
stopped, but hardly ever for the Deal men. 

This “ hooking” of steamers going at full speed 
is most dangerous, and often causes loss of life and 
poor men’s property—their boats and boats’ gear— 
their all. Sometimes a kindly disposed captain 
eases his speed down. I have heard the boatmen 
talking together, as their keen eyes discerned a 
steamer far off, and could even then pronounce as 
to the “line” and individuality of the steamer : 
“That's a blue-funnelled China boat—she’s bound 
through the Canal : he’s a gentleman, he is ; he al- 
ways eases down to ten knots for us Deal men.” 

Even at ten-knot speed the danger is very great, 
and it is marvellous more accidents do not occur, 
in spite of the coolness and skill of the boat 
men. Accidents do occur too frequently. ‘The last 
fatal accident happened to a daring young fellow 
who had run his boat about six feet too close to a fast 
steamer ; six feet short of where he put her would 
have meant safety, but as it was, the steamer cut 
her in two and he was drowned with his comrade, 
one man out of three alone being saved. Just 
half an hour before he had waved “ good-bye !” to 
his young wife, as he ran to the beach. 

Another boat has her side torn out by a blow 
from one of the propeller’s fans, and goes down 
carrying the men deep with her ; one is saved after 
having almost crossed the border, and I shall long 
remember my interview with that man just after he 
was brought ashore, appalled with the sense of the 
nearness of the spirit Jand, and just as if he had had 
a revelation—his gratitude, his convulsive sobs, his 
penitence. Another man has his leg or his arm 
caught by the tow-rope as it is paid out to the 
flying steamer ; in one man’s case the keen axe is 
just used in time to cut the line as it smokes over 
the gunwale before the coil tears his leg off; in 
another’s case the awful pull of the rope fractured 
the arin Iengthways and not by a cross fracture, 
and the bone never united after the most painful 
operations. 

Owners and captains and officers of steamships, 
for God’s sake, ease down your speed when your 
poor sailor brethren, the gallant Deal boatmen who 
man the lifeboats, are struggling to hook your 
mighty steamships! Ease down a bit, gentle- 
men, and let the men earn something for the wives- 
and children at home without having to pay for 
their efforts with their precious lives ! 

The very same men who work the galley punts 
I have just described are the “hovellers” in the 
great luggers when the tempest drives the smaller 
boats ashore, and they also are the same men who, 
in times of greater and extremer need, answer so 
nobly to the summons of the lifeboat bell. 

Pritchard’s most interesting chapter, in which 
the best authorities are quoted at length, p. 258 of 
his work, is convincing that the word “ hoveller” is 
derived from “ hobelier” (hobbe, irxoc, and Gaelic 
“coppal”) and signifies “a coast watchman,” or 
“lookout man,” who, by horse (hobbe) or afoot, 
ran from beacon to beacon with the alarm of the 
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enemies’ approach, when, “ with a loose rein and 
bloody spur rode inland many a post.” Certainly 
nothing better describes the Deal boatmen’s occu- 
pation for long hours of day and night than the 
expression so well known in Deal, “on the look- 
out,” and which thus appears to be equivalent to 
“ hovelling.” 

In 1864 the first lifeboat of the locality was 
placed in Walmer by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution. In 1865 another lifeboat was placed in 
North Deal, a cotton ship with all hands having been 
lost on the southern part of the Goodwins in a gale 
from the N.N.E., which unfortunately the Walmer 
lifeboat, being too far to leeward, was unable to 
fetch in that wind with a lee tide. 

This splendid lifeboat was called the Van Cook, 
after its donor, and was very soon afterwards 
summoned to the rescue for the first time. 

It was blowing “ great guns and marline-spikes ” 
from the S.S.W. with tremendous sea on Feb. 7th, 
1865, when there was seen in the rifts of the storm 
a full-rigged ship on the Goodwin Sands. 

The lifeboat bell was rung, a crew was obtained, 
and the men in their new and untried lifeboat 
made her first, but not their first, daring attempt 
at rescue. A few moments before the Deal 
lifeboat, there launched from the south part 
of Deal one of the powerful luggers which lay 
there, owned by Mr. Spears, who himself was 
aboard; and the lugger was on this occasion 
steered by John Bailey. Walmer lifeboat also 
bravely launched and the three made for the 
wrecked vessel. 

The lugger, being first, began the attempt, and 
in spite of the risk (for one really heavy sea breaking 
into her would have sent her to the bottom) went 
into the breakers. But the lugger, rightly named 
Englands Glory—and the names of the luggers 
are admirably chosen, for example, Zhe Guiding 
Star, Friend of all Nations, Briton’s Pride, 
and Seaman’s Hope—seeing a powerful friend 
behind her in the shape of the lifeboat, stood on 
into the surf of the Goodwins to aid in saving life, 
and also for a “‘hovel,” in the hope of saving the 
vessel. 

It was dangerous in the extreme for the lugger, 
but, as the men said, “ They was that daring in them 
days, and they seed so much money a-staring them 
in the face, in a manner o’ speaking, on board that 
there wessel, that they was set on it.” 

And when these men are “set on it,” they can 
do a good deal. 

When the lugger fetched to windward of the 
vessel she wore down on her before the wind. She 
did not dare to anchor; had she done so she 
would have been filled, and gone down in five 
minutes, so hauling down her foresail to slacken 
her speed, she shot past the vessel as close as she 
dared, and as she flew by, six of the crew jumped 
at the rigging of the wreck, and actually caught it 
and got on board. Walmer lifeboat sailed at the 
vessel and tried to luff up to her, hauling down 
her foresail, but the lifeboat had not “ way ” enough, 
and missed the vessel altogether, being driven 
away helpless to leeward, whence it was impossible 
to return. 

In increasing storm and sea more furious as the 
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tide rose, on came the Deal lifeboat, the Van 
Cook, Wilds and Roberts (the latter now coxswain 
in place of Wilds) steering. They anchored, and 
veering out their cable drifted down to the wreck ; 
then six of the lifeboatmen also sprang to the 
rigging of the heeling wreck, and the lifeboat sheered 
off for safety. 

The wreck was lying head to the north and with 
a list to starboard. Heavy rollers struck her and 
broke, flying in blinding clouds of spray high as 
her foreyard, coming down in thunder on her deck, 
so that it seemed impossible that men could work 
on that wave-beaten plane. She was also lifted by 
each wave and hammered over the sand into shal- 
lower water, so that the drenched and buffeted life- 
boatmen had to lift anchor and follow the drifting 
vessel in the lifeboat, and again drop anchor and 
veer down as before. All this time three powerful 
steamtugs were waiting in deep water to help the 
vessel, but they dared not come into the surf where 
the lifeboat lay. 

To stop the drift of the wrecked Jron Crown 
was her only chance of safety, and it would have 
probably ruined all had they dropped anchor from 
the vessel’s bows, as she would have drifted over 
them and forced them into her bottom. The 
Deal men, therefore, with seamanlike skill and 
resource, swung a kedge anchor clear of the vessel 
high up from her foreyard, and as the vessel drifted 
the kedge bit, and the bows of the vessel little 
by little came up to the sea, when her other 
anchors were let go, and in a few minutes held 
fast ; then with a mighty cheer from the Deal men— 
lifeboat men and lugger’s crew all together—the 
Tron Crown half an hour afterwards was floated 
by the rising tide on the very top of the fateful 
sands ; her hawser was brought to the waiting tug- 
boats, and she was towed—ship, cargo, and crew all 
saved—into the shelter of the Downs. 

The names of this the first crew of the Deal 
lifeboat are as given below,' and their gallant deed 
was the forerunner of a long and splendid series of 
rescues, no less than 291 lives having been saved, 
independently of such cases of assistance as the 
tron Crown, by the North Deal lifeboat and her 
gallant crew, and counting 93 lives saved by the 
Walmer lifeboat Centurion, and 101 lives saved by 
the Kingsdown lifeboat Sadina, a total of 485 
lives. 

The next venture of the Deal lifeboat was not 
so fortunate. It was made to the schooner /eeréess, 
wrecked in Trinity bay, in the very heart of the 
Goodwins. The men were lashed in the rigging 
and the sea was flying over them, or rather at them ; 
but all managed to get into the lifeboat except one 
poor lad who was on his first voyage. He, died 
while lashed on the foreyard, and was brought 
down thence by Ashenden, who bravely mounted 
the rigging and carried down the dead lad with 
the seafoam on his lips. Among the rescuers 
of the Peerless crew were Ashenden named avove, 
Stephen Wilds (for many years my own comrade 
in the Mission Boat), brave old Robert Wilds, 


1 Crew of the Deal lifeboat on her first launch to the rescue 
of the /ron Crown :—R. Wilds, R. Roberts, E. Hanger, U- 
Pain, J. Beney, G. Porter, E. Foster, C. Larkins, G. Browe, J. 
May, A. Redsull, R. Sneller, — Goymer, R. Erridge. 
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Horrick, and Richard Roberts, and ten others. I 
have told of the first rescue effected by the Deal 
lifeboat—let me describe the last noble deed of 
mercy done this 11th day of November 1891, 
during the awful gale blowing still as I write these 
words. 

In the morning of the day two luggers launched 
to help vessels in distress, but such was the fury of 
the gale, and so mountainous was the sea, that the 
luggers were themselves overpowered and had to 
anchor in such shelter as they could get. 

At 2 P.M., tiles flying in the streets, and houses 
being unroofed, it was most difficult to keep one’s 
feet ; crowds of Deal boatmen in sou’-westers and 





wild smother, and the next minute was left dry on 
the beach by the ghastly recoil. The coming 
breaker floated her and she swung to her haul-off 
warp. 

Then they set her close-reefed storm foresail 
and took her mizen off. Soon after an ominous 
crack, loud and clear, was heard in her foremast, 
and such was the force of the gale that Roberts- 
the same brave man who, having been second 
coxswain and in the lifeboat in the rescue of the 
Tron Crown above described in 1865, on this 
perilous day in 1891 again headed his brave 
comrades as coxswain, with his old friend and 
brother in arms, so to speak, E. Hanger, as second 
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RETURNING FROM THE RESCUE. 


oilskins were ready round the lifeboat, and in the 
gaps of the driving rain and in the smoking drifts 
of the howling squalls which tore over the sea, they 
saw that a small vessel which had anchored inside 
the Brake Sand about two miles off the mainland 
had parted her anchors, and, being helpless and 
without sails, was drifting towards and outwards to 
the Brake. 

Then the Deal lifeboat was let go in God’s name 
to the rescue, and with eighteen men in her, three 
being extra and special hands on this dangerous 
occasion, launched into a terrible sea, grand but 
furious beyond description. Hurled down Deal 
beach by her weight, the lifeboat was buried in a 


coxswain—hauled down the foresail and set the 
small mizen closereefed on the foremast, and even 
then the great lifeboat was nearly blown out of 
the water. 

With unbounded confidence in their splendid 
lifeboat, even when under sail, for they can only 
work their weighty lifeboat under sail, they literally 
flew before the blast into the terrific surf on the 
Brake Sand, six men being required to steer 
her ! 

By this time the little vessel named Zhe Thistle 
had struck the Sand, but not heavily enough 
to break her in pieces, and hurled forwards by a 
great roller, she grated and struck and then was 
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hurled forwards again, seas breaking over her and 
her hapless crew. Such and so thick was the air 
with the sea spray carried along in smoking spin- 
drifts that the Deal men lost sight of the wreck 
while they raced into the surf of the Brake. 

In that surf—which I beheld from the end of 
Ramsgate Pier, being called there by imperative 
business and thus deprived of the privilege of being 
with the men—the lifeboat was apparently swal- 
lowed up. She was filled over and over again, 
and sometimes there was not a man of the crew 
visible to the coxswain, who stood aff steering in 
wind which amounted to a hurricane, and, accord- 
ing to Greenwich Observatory, representing a 
velocity of eighty miles an hour. 

At this moment I was witness to the fine 
sight of the Ramsgate tug and lifeboat steaming 
out of Ramsgate Harbour, brave coxswain Fish 
steering the lifeboat, which plunged into the mad 
seas behind the tug, while blinding clouds of 
spray flew over the crew. ‘Those splendid “storm 
warriors ” also rescued the crew of the Zouch Not, 
wrecked that day on the Ramsgate Sands, but 
just while they were steaming out of Ramsgate, 
away on the horizon as far as I could bear to look 
against the fury of the wind and rain, struggling 
alone and unaided in the surf of the Brake Sand I 
beheld the Deal lifeboat ! 

There indeed before my eyes was a veritable 
wrestle with death for their own lives and those of 
the wrecked vessel’s crew. The latter had beaten 
over the Brake Sand and was anchored close out- 
side it, the British Ensign hoisted ‘“‘ Union down,” 


and sinking. Sinking lower and lower, and only 
kept afloat by her cargo of nuts, her decks level 


with the sea which poured over them. In the 
agony of despair her crew of five were about to 
take to their own small boat, being afraid, from signs 
known to seamen and from the peculiar wallowing 
of their vessel, that she was about to make her 
final plunge to the bottom. 

But now the great blue lifeboat rode like a mes- 
cenger from heaven alongside them, and their brave 
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preservers dragged them over her sides into safety 
from the very mouth of destruction. 

Amidst words of gratitude and with praise on 
their lips to a merciful God, the utterly exhausted 
crew saw the Deal men set sail and fight their way 
again through the storm landwards. 

Looking back for an instant all hands saw the 
appalling sight of the vessel they had left turn on 
her side and sink to the bottom of the sea. 

With colours flying, with proud and thankful 
hearts they reach Broadstairs, whence I received 
the coxswain’s telegram—‘“ Crew all saved ; sprung 
foremast. R. Roberts.” 

Thus, this the very last of the many gallant 
rescues of the Deal lifeboat and her celebrated 
crews was effected under the leadership of R. Roberts 
and E. Hanger, the very same men who were fore- 
most in the saving of the /rom Crown. ‘Their 
names should not be passed over in silence, nor 
those of the brave fellows who back up with their 
skill, their strength, and their lives the efforts of 
their coxswains. 

In very truth the Deal boatmen (Deal, Walmer, 
and Kingsdown all included) as a class of men 
are unique. As pilots, boatmen, and fishermen 
they, with the Ramsgate men, stand alone, in 
their perils around and on the great quicksand 
which guards their coast, and they must always be 
of deep interest to the rest of their fellow-country- 
men by reason of their hardships, their skill, and 


‘their daring, and above all by reason of their 


generous courage, consistent with their ancient fame. 
Faults they have —let others tell of them—but it 
seems to me that these brave Kentish boatmen are 
worthy descendants of their Saxon forefathers who 
rallied to the banners of Earl Godwin and died 
at Senlac in stubborn ring round Godwin’s kingly 
son. 

To them—the Deal boatmen—to them, the life- 
boatmen and coxswains of Deal, Walmer, and 
Kingsdown, friends and comrades, I dedicate these 
true histories of splendid rescues wrought by them, 
the “ Heroes of the Goodwin Sands.” 














A MEDLEY OF OPINION AND CRITICISM. 


Lowell somewhere speaks of people 
in winter crowding together into cities 
“to keep their minds warm.” This 
is not, however, possible to all. When tennis and 
garden-parties come to an end, and our migratory 
summer friends betake themselves to winter 
quarters, those of us who dwell in the country 
all the year round, left like the white owl alone in 
the belfry, can scarce keep warm our five wits, 
for lack of the pleasant friction and stimulus of 
society. Books, it is true, we have always with us, 
and to these we turn. I have lately come across 
a method of deriving new and social pleasure out 
of old and familiar books, a method which has 
proved provocative of many “second thoughts.” 
Eight people, dwellers in a country parish, four 
women and four men, have recently formed a 
“Quotation Club.” They meet once a fortnight, 
from four to six o’clock, for reading and discussion, 
at the house of each member in turn. Each one 
comes armed with a quotation (averaging a page 
or two) from any author, illustrating the subject 
of the day, which is arranged beforehand. Tea 
being over, the members of the club (one acting 
as president) seat themselves round a table and 
lots are drawn to decide the order of reading. 

On one occasion when I was present, the subject 
being “4x Jnterior,” A read the passage from 
“ Aurora Leigh,” describing the interior of a church, 
when St. Giles’s meets St. James’s, to witness the 
wedding fated never to take place. 

B’s turn came next; and he read from Amos 


A Quotation 
Club. 


Barton a description of Shepperton Church before 
and after its restoration. From this arose a discus- 
sion as to whether with greater ease and comfort in 
our church nowadays we had less zeal in worship. 

C followed with a passage from Victor Hugo, 
describing the interior of the cave under the sea 
where the octopus was found. 

ID) read a page from Browning’s poem “In a 
Gondola,” wherein the lover describes his lady's 
room in her absence, how the pictures talk to each 
other and so on. This gave rise to a discussion 
as to how far in his books, pictures, and other 
belongings, the tastes and character of a room’s 
occupant are revealed. 

E now read a translation from Balzac’s “ Pere 
Goriot,” describing the mean and dingy interior of 
the lodging-house in which the tragedy of the poor 
old father’s self-sacrifice consummates itself. ‘This 
quotation naturally gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion on realism in literary art—a discussion 
which was further stimulated by the quotation 
which immediately followed, for F had brought a 
page of Dickens’s story, “Old Humphrey’s Clock ” 
— describing that dusty room with its old furniture 
which held such a world of happy associations for 
Old Humphrey. A stronger contrast between the 
romantic and realistic modes of treatment than 
this chance one, could scarcely have been found, 
and the discussion was cut short only by lack of 
time. 

G followed with a scene from “ The Antiquary,” 
describing the study at Monkbarns; with its 
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frouth o’ auld nick-nackets ”—and ending among 
the books, with Oldbuck’s emphatic citation of 
Chaucer’s example and authority as a book-lover. 
Time failed for discussion of the many interesting 
points in this passage—and the club broke up 
without attempting to estimate what proportion 
Chaucer’s “twenty books bound in black or red” 
bore to the literature of his day, as compared to 
Sir John Lubbock’s hundred best books in modern 
times. 

Six o’clock struck, and the club dispersed, taking 
their lantern-lit ways to their various homes, along 
muddy roads and hedge-grown footpaths—every 
brain alive and aglow with fresh interests and 
stimulating ideas. 

“Music,” “Talk,” “ Disillusion,” “The Super- 
natural”—these are among the subjects on this 
winter’s programme ; and a hundred as good may 
be thought of with brief consideration. Literally 
there is no end to the interesting topics which 
may be illustrated, defined, or described in quo- 
tations from our chosen friends, old and new, in 
the book-shelf J. M.S. M. 


The processes of time can only be 
marked by the sharp contrast of 
periods remote from each other. Who 
can trace the gradual growth of religion, society, 
morality? We are only aware of it in retrospect. 
Just such a process is going on within ourselves, 
and in retrospect also we can only perceive our- 
selves. Weare ignorant of our future, blind to our 
present. Thrown back into some old set of cir- 
cumstances, or brought face to face with some past 
friend, some past event, we mark what we were by 
what we are not—what we are we do not yet know, 
Self-knowledge is thus principally negative, and 
always behind date.—x. E. 0. 


Can we see 
ourselves ? 


It was said of a famous man who died 
not long ago that he always danced 
with the girls whom everybody else 
neglected—the poor, plain “ wallflowers” whose 
lot it is to look on while their pretty sisters 
pirouette and smile and are admired and courted. 
What a queer little epitaph it is—almost absurd, 
when one thinks of the learning and wisdom with 
which he gifted the world. And yet when you 
look into it how much it means—how sure an 
index of character. The young fellow who singled 
out the ugly, awkward girls, the girls with red 
elbows, and snub noses, and sandy hair ; the girls 
who couldn’t dance, very likely, and were too shy 
to talk—he who tried to give them a little pleasure 
and send them home smiling and happy, didn’t stop 
short with this small bit of benevolence. There are 
* sitters-out” of both sexes, wallflowers in plenty 
destined to be mere spectators of others’ enjoy- 
ment ; to give them a chance, if only for once, of 
being participators too —isn’t it worth while? ‘Ah, 
my dear fellow!” wrote Thackeray, “take this 
counsel : always dance with the old ladies, always 
dance with the governesses!” Be kind to the 


A Great Man's 
Epitaph. 


people who haven’t many friends, he meant ; who 
are voted slow, and dull, and uninteresting, and 
very likely may be so, but who are quite capable 
of responding gratefully to a little sympathy. Isn't 
it better, after all, to be remembered for a hundred 
silent kindnesses and acts of good-will, than to 
have been a great soldier, or a famous statesman, or 
the author of a library of books ?—k. 


Congratulations and condolence are 
always delicate matters. Who of us, 
with any length and width of experi- 
ence, has not been warmly and sincerely congratu- 
lated on some event, which, despite the brightness 
of its outward seeming, we feel to have changed our 
inner life into dust and ashes? And who, again, 
has not received tender and pitiful condolence, 
for some sorrow, whose dark night is already pass- 
ing into a softly radiant dawn, soon to flood all 
the commonplaces of existence in its mystic glory 
—a sorrow which we already understand will be 
soon our best thing in this life which now is, be- 
cause of its sweet secret concerning the life which 
is to be? And yet the instinct to rejoice with 
those who rejoice and to weep with those who 
weep is not one which we should wish to perish 
from human nature. How then may it express 
itself with least risk of inflicting unwary wound or 
jar? Perhaps the safest method is to touch but 
lightly on the event itself, and to strive rather to 
put into our words what is understood in the warm 
pressure of a hand—the assurance of a kindly, 
watchful presence, of willing helpfulness waiting 
to render service.—I. F. M. 


Congratula- 
tions, 


The voice of the Hippophagist has 
been heard in the land. Some 
persons are inexpressibly shocked, 
and it does not appear to be generally known that 
an Act of Parliament (passed, I think, about a year 
and a half ago) recognises horseflesh as an article 
of food in this country. There was a famous 
* horse-banquet” in London about five-and-twenty 
years ago, at which persons of importance, 
including Sir John Lubbock and the late 
Frank Buckland, were present ; and they all said 
they enjoyed their dinner greatly. But if horse 
has been eaten to any notable extent in England 
since then, he has been feasted on in private. I 
don’t see why this should be, if he is as good as 
some people say. Here’s “ Hippophagist” regret- 
ting in an evening paper that the editor—who had 
professed a certain scepticism on the subject—did 
not see “the fine juicy rdund of horse” which 
graced his Christmas board. Personally, I feel 
no prejudice in the matter. I have eaten beef- 
steak which I would willingly have exchanged for 
fillet of horse. The horse is proverbially “the 
friend of man,” and to eat your friend is as delicate 
a way of living on him as any that I am acquainted 
with. They eat the horse enormously in France, 
Germany, and Austria ; and in those countries they 
do not eat him furtively, but quite above board ; 
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and his Eater. 
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which is to say, on the table, and not under it. In 
Paris alone, about twenty thousand horses are 
annually accounted for in this way. In England, 
at present, the difficulty is not so much to catch 
your horse as to get him cooked. No plain cook 
will confess to having any ideas on the subject.— 
H. 


A lady who is to be presented at 
Court asked me for a few practical 
hints on the courtesy proper to that ceremony. I 
was fairly lost, having never had occasion to master 
the science of that graceful exercise. I do indeed 
always “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee” 
in the presence of editors and publishers, for it 
is habitual to me to want work from the former 
and something on account from the latter ; but 
courtesying to these people is a simple gymnastic 
feat, and there should be as little appearance of 
art in it as possible. The great thing is to get your 
knee as near as you can to the ground, while 
saving the power of recovery. But, when one 
comes to think of it, the courtesy proper does seem 
to be something of a lost art. One may be rather 
sorry for this, because the courtesy at .ts best was 
a beautifully expressive act. A world of meaning 
might be thrown into the “bob”; by the bob 
alone a lady might accept or reject a suitor. The 
bob was the simplest form of the courtesy, yet it 
had its language, which was not to be learned in 
an hour. The courtesy of the minuet was so 
exquisite an affair that the lady who was mistress 
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of it was absolutely schooled in the game of genu- 
flection ; and could express pleasure, indifference, 
contempt, sarcasm, pride, or condescension in the 


forward and backward sweep. ‘The courtesy 
waned as an art when the minuet went out of 
fashion. —H. 


The Tribula- It is not on behalf of the amateur, 
that lucky person who can afford to 
pay a fancy price to see himself in 
print, one would take up the cudgels, but to defend 
the struggling and often obscure penman or woman 
whose brain must provide him or her with daily bread. 
He does not, this minor author, fare luxuriously : 
it is perforce plain-living with him, and often 
enough the bread is butterless. Why then are his 
honest endeavours made more difficult by the 
universal belief that he is quite able, and ought to 
be quite willing, to do other people’s work as well 
his own? Does the embryo lawyer go to the 
barrister who, after years of toil, is no longer brief- 
less, and say : “Conduct this case for me with your 
well-known skill and let me pocket the fees.” Does 
the new-fledged surgeon apply to his established 
brother for aid at the outset of his practice and 
cash the patient’s cheque? Common sense, not to 
mention common honesty, tells each that he must 
carve his own road to fortune. Yet any would-be 
author thinks he has the right to command the 
services and the hardly-earned experience of a 
literary friend or acquaintance. Those at the top 
of the tree naturally suffer most from this inflic- 
tion, but you need only to have reached the lowest 


tions of an 
Author. 


bough to find numbers anxious to use you as a 
ladder. The plea for help takes all sorts of forms, 
depending on individual temperament. Here are 
a few genuine specimens. 

“TI may remind you that I met you years ago 
at your cousin’s house. I have written a story for 
children which I feel sure only requires revision to 
be a success ; if you will kindly put it into shape, 
and find a publisher for me, I shall be much 
obliged.” 

“T am sending you a narrative my niece has 
compiled from her dear father’s diary ; we all think 
it immensely interesting. One publisher to whom 
we sent it rejected it, saying it was ‘dull.’ We 
don’t agree with this flippant verdict ; and neither, 
I am sure, will you ; but if you will glance over it 
and pepper it with little bright bits and anecdotes, 
of which you must have quite a store, we feel con 
vinced that he will be only too glad to change his 
mind. Richard says we must concede something 
to popular taste !” 

“T hear that you are laid aside and unable to 
work, so I am sending you the MS. of a three- 
volume novel, my first essay in fiction. I think it 
will be such a nice amusement for you to read it, 
and if while you are doing so you will amend the 
punctuation (my weak point), I shall be ever so 
grateful. My family insist that I should give it 


‘to the world, and we rely on you to say a good 


word for it to your publisher, and to give us a 
hint (in private) as to the price we should ask. We 
all know that the beginner is so often cheated !” 

Now when, say, two such requests arrive every 
month, it becomes a serious tax on time, which is 
money to the author, as well as on temper. A 
story in MS. is hard reading, let it be ever so 
clever, and a toiler through a beginner’s sheets is 
rarely rewarded by finding any plums of wit or 
wisdom. ‘Then there is the opinion to be given, 
which shall be honest and yet avoid giving offence, 
and let any one who has set himself to that task 
say what it costs ! 

All this needless vexation of spirit comes in part 
from the difficulty of getting the public to recog 
nise literature as a profession. They insist on 
regarding it as a pastime, more especially if the 
author is a woman. 

Woe be to her if she claims certain hours as 
her own! Do you suppose her friends will respect 
her seclusion? No sooner is she seated in her 
sanctum than a smiling face appears, and a voice 
says—“‘I’ve come for an hour's chat with you. 
Busy? Oh, nonsense, you work far too hard; a 
little rest will do you all the good in the world ; you 
will go back so much fresher to your writing.” 

What is to be done to make the craft more im- 
posing? It looks so easy, it needs seemingly so 
little equipment. Paper and pens, a handy post- 
office, a long-suffering editor or publisher’s reader 
—the latter, indeed, are hardly taken into account 
by the beginner, who sees no need for patience 
on their part. Yes, it seems fatally easy ; it isa 
thing anybody is supposed to be able to do if 
he only chooses to try. Hence the woes of the 
poor minor author, whose work is regarded as 
mere child’s play, and who is counted a selfish chur! 
if he is not instantly willing to spend time, and 
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skill, and trouble on his fellow-playmates—the 
people who would like the glory of authorship if 
some one else would do all the drudgery.—k. 


The Death cf The recent catastrophe was so sudden 
the Duke of that it is not surprising that the 
Clarence. sermons preached on the following 

Sunday and on the day following the funeral, 

appear little else than expressions of personal 

sympathy in the presence of a great domestic 
sorrow. But simply to translate into fine and 
touching language what was obvious to every mind 
and felt by every heart, was to miss a great oppor- 
tunity. Exceptions to some degree there were, as 
notably at Westminster Abbey and St. George’s, 

Windsor, but the general tendency was to forget 

that the event was one in which, after all, the 

personal was quite secondary to that aspect of it 
which was national and divine. It seemed forgotten 
that the stricken family is the only family in 

England which is representative, and is not simply 

an English family but England’s family. Its blows 

are our blows. It suffers for us, as we for it.’ 

This way of looking at the event would have led 

the English people to regard it as a Word of God 

to the nation. And thus while our personal 
sympathy for those on whom the sorrow falls most 
heavily would be none the less, it would not so, 
easily pass away, but render us all the more one 
in that common life which is the source of patriot- 
ism, and we should have been better helped to 
understand what it is in that common life which 
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has brought this and other gloomy shadows upon 
the land. No student of the Word of God can 
fail to see how differently such events are treated 
in the Scriptures. If their writers dwell upon 
human sorrows and utter their complaint, they turn 
quickly to look at things from God’s point of view, 
bringing consolation to all who then heard and all 
who since have read their words, in the thought 
that God is judging them, their nation, and the 
whole earth. Thus they rise highest when in deep- 
est trouble, breaking out in the midst of their misery 
into songs of joy and praise and hope.----R. H. 


It is appointed unto all men once to 
The Immortal. die. Yes, but how difficult to realise 

that that includes me! Dread 
shakes my soul when I think that those I love 
must go from me; but when I try to picture my 
own dissolution I find myself grouped with the 
mourners round the bed, weeping with them, 
whispering the last prayer ; that coffin I follow 
it is not I who am shut within it: that grave from 
which I turn holds another. This inability to 
realise one’s own death—is it not the immortal in one 
claiming a continuation of life? If with our last 
difficult breath we ceased for ever to be, God 
would have left out of us both the anticipated 
dread that death will rob us of our beloved and 
the instinctive faith that overbounds the grave for 
ourselves. Othetwise the dog and the horse, the 
bird on the tree, who neither forebode nor hope, 
would be more privileged than we.—k. 


—=C 
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HF writer of romance loves to tell of the 
discovery of some precious document, hidden 
—from motives either good or bad—in an 

out-of-the-way corner, and brought to light just at 
the moment needed by his plot. The theme is an 
old one, and there are on record plenty of authen- 
tic instances which give it a foundation in fact. 
‘To these instances one more may now be added 
by a recent discovery in a stable loft at Belvoir 
Castle of a mass of dirt-covered writings, which, 
when cleaned and read, have shed a by no means 
unimportant side-light on English history—social 
and political. 

Some four years ago a representative of that 
very useful Royal Commission'—which gives to 
willing owners of manuscripts a knowledge of 
what their muniment rooms contain, and merits its 
trifling cost to the country by making public the 
result of its investigations—went down to Belvoir 
Castle to calendar the Duke of Rutland’s papers, 
which, considering the position held by the 
Manners family for several centuries, were be- 
lieved to be rich in historical matter. Mr. Max- 
well Lyte, C.B., the gentleman to whom the work 
was entrusted, was not disappointed with what he 
fcund—a collection of letters, covering the period 
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from 1549 to the close of the last century ; but, on 
settling down to calendar these, he discovered the 
Elizabethan correspondence annoyingly imperfect ; 
he therefore began to search for further material, 
and, in so doing, came upon a key witha label bearing 
the deliciously suggestive inscription “ Key of o/d 


writings over stable.” Belvoir Castle is built on 
the top of a hill, at the bottom of which stand the 
stables. Down that hill Mr. Lyte went with 
alacrity, and made his way to the stable loft, where 
he discovered a vast mass of paper and parchment. 
Who had last ventured into this mysterious cham- 
ber no one knew, but it had certainly welcomed 
no recent visitor, for a curtain of cobwebs hung 
from the rafters, and the documents, that rose 
from the floor to the height of three or four feet, 
were covered with filth and rubbish that rendered 
white paper undistinguishable from brown. With 
the aid of a labourer, a few documents were literally 
dug out from the rubbish, and it was then plain 
enough that rats—the stable loft’s only tenants 

had swallowed a good many historical facts. Some 
documents had lost their dates, some their signa- 
tures, whilst others had been simply reduced to 
powder. A long letter, written by Elizabeth’s 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester, had lost its centre. 
Still, a good deal of undevoured history remained, 
and amongst the pile, a sprinkling of letters, written 
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from and to men who fought and fell during the 
Wars of the Roses, who welcomed Henry Tudor at 
Milford Haven or resisted him at Bosworth, and 
who played leading parts in State affairs during 
the reigns of Henry vit and his children. 

This correspondence had once belonged to the 
Vernons of Haddon Hall ; it passed by marriage 
to the Manners family, and then got stowed away 
in the stable loft till found as described. Now 
that it is dusted, put into order of date and 
calendared, let us see what it tells—what is the 
historical side-light that it sheds. 

Henry Vernon of Haddon seems to have pos- 
sessed that power of ready change of political front 
so indispensable to the successful courtier at the time 
of struggle ’twixt the Houses of York and Lancaster. 
He consequently kept his head on his shoulders 
whilst many around him, and with whom he was 
associated, lost theirs. ‘The first we hear of him 
is in March 1471—the spring following the sudden 
outburst of Lancastrian popularity which dethroned 
Edward tv, and drove him for a while across the 
seas. Vernon was then, of course, an active 
Lancastrian, and in receipt of a letter from 
Clarence, which tells him that “K. E.” (as the 
writer styled his brother, Edward 1v) had been 
seen off the coast of Norfolk, sailing towards the 
Humber. Before the end of the month Clarence 
had learned for certain of Edward’s landing in the 
North. He therefore bade Vernon come to him 


“incontinent after the sight of this our lettres . 
with as many personnes defensibly arrayed as ye 
can make” ; avowedly to serve King Henry vi. 


Within two days of the date of this letter, 
Clarence’s father-in law, the famous “ King-Maker,” 
Richard Earl of Warwick, wrote to Vernon a 
letter which is certainly one of the most interesting 
that was found in the loft. After the fashion of 
the time, the body of the letter is in the hand- 
writing of a clerk or secretary, but the signa- 
ture and a postscript are written by Warwick 
himself, and furnish the only specimen of the 
handwriting of that remarkable man known to 
exist. The letter announces that “yonder man, 
Edward,” King Henry vi’s “great enemy, rebel 
and traitor,” having landed in the North, was 
marching southwards with a foreign army of less 
than 2,000 men, composed of “ Flemynges, Ester- 
linges, and Danes,” but that he received no favour 
from the counties through which he passed. 
Vernon is therefore urged to hasten towards the 
writer at Coventry. The “ King-Maker’s” post- 
script reads, “ Henry, I pray you fayle not now, 
as ever I may do for you.—Warrewyk.” In less 
than three weeks after Warwick had thus made 
so light of Edward’s forces, he lay dead on the 
battlefield at Barnet. 

_Early in April we find Clarence thanking 
Vernon for the despatch of men to his aid, but 
still begging Vernon himself to join him at 
Banbury. Particularly interesting is this letter, 
as illustrating Clarence’s change of front, for it 
can hardly have reached Haddon before Vernon 
learnt the news that his correspondent, “false, 
fleeting, perjured Clarence,” had himself donned 
the White Rose. 

Tidings of the Lancastrian defeat at Tewkes- 
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bury on May 6 were conveyed to Vernon (who 
by that time had also changed the colour of the 
rose he wore) by Clarence himself in a letter, 
written from the scene of the battle, two days after 
it had been fought, which tells that “ Edward, late 
called Prince, the late Erl of Devon, with other 
estates, knightes, squiers, and gentilmen, were 
slayn in playn bataill; Edmund, late Duc of 
Somerset, taken and put to execucion and other 
diverses estates, knightes, squiers and gentilmen 
taken.” Edward himself was “fully pourposed, 
with the grace of Our Lord” to hasten northwards 
to establish his government, and it was his desire 
that Vernon should join him at Coventry within a 
week, with as many men, “ defensibly arrayed,” as 
he could muster. Thus, a contemporary letter 
sets at rest the existing doubts as to the manner 
in which Prince Edward, the son of Henry v1, met 
his death, and dispels for ever the story of the 
boy’s dauntless behaviour when brought into 
Edward’s presence— behaviour which induced 
Clarence to butcher him in cold blood. After 
this we find Vernon regularly taking orders from 
the Yorkists, and, when Edward 1v was finally 
settled on the throne, appointed a squire of the 
body. 

Edward left Tewkesbury on May 7, and reached 
Coventry, by way of Worcester, on the roth. 
From Worcester, he wrote to Vernon, telling of his 
success as recounted by Clarence, and adding the 
additional information that: “‘ Margarete late called 
Quene is in our handes.” Still, for all that, he had 
yet cause for uneasiness, for he says: “we now 
understande that the commouns of divers partes of 
this our royome [realm] make murmours and 
commocions, entending the destrucion of the 
chirche, of us, our lordes, and alle noble men, and 
to subverte the republique of our said royome which 
we in our persone with Godde’s helpe and [the] 
assistance of you and other our trewe subgettes 
shal mightily defend the same.” Vernon was 
therefore begged to hasten to Edward’s camp as 
guickly and as well equipped as possible. The 
charge of hostility to the Church here brought 
against the Lancastrians may have been trumped 
up ; if it was not, it is noteworthy, for it comes 
strangely from one who has been charged with 
violating the rights of sanctuary after the battle of 
Tewkesbury. 

Edward tv died, seeing Vernon a faithful follower 
of the Yorkists, still holding office*at court, and 
when Richard 11 found himself threatened with 
invasion he personally appealed to the body-squire. 
The appeal is dated on August 11, 1485, and 
calls on Vernon to aid the King against Henry 
Tudor. No time was to be lost, “as our rebelles 
and traitours, accompanyed with our anncient 
enemyes of France and of other straunge nacions 
departed out of the water of Sayn the furst day of 
this present moneth, making their cours westwardes 
ben landed at Nangle beside Mylford Haven in 
Wales on Soneday last passed:” Vernon was 
therefore to hasten to Richard's aid with a goodly 
following, as he had promised. We do not learn 
whether Vernon went to the King’s aid ; perhaps 
he saw in the “rebell and traitour” who had just 
landed at Milford the future king, and so kept 
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snugly within the walls of Haddon Hall. At any 
rate, before Henry vi had been long on the throne 
we find this secular “ Vicar of Bray” receiving a 
letter from the King, commanding him to furnish 
men and arms for an expedition against “oure 
auncient enemyest he Scottes,” who, contrary to 
their “ naturall dutees and allegaunces,” had made 
insurrection in the north of England under a 
mysterious personage described as “Robyn of 
Riddesdale.” Later on, Vernon, who had been 
knighted, was appointed Controller of the Prince 
of Wales’s household, but he proved so negligent in 
the discharge of his duties that the King threatened 
to remove him from the office and make him an 
attendant upon his own person: Vernon was evi- 
dently too useful a man to be lost sight of altogether. 
Almost the last we hear about him is in his ap- 
pointment, in 1503,as one of those who was to 
escort Henry’s daughter, Margaret, to Scotland ; on 
this journey he was to go attired in his “ best array,” 
as the king considered it unbecoming “that any 
mourning or sorrowful clothings should be worn or 
used at such noble triumphs of marriage.” 

We have said that letters and papers illustrative 
of later Tudor times lay in the stable loft at 
Belvoir. Amongst so much that is valuable and 
interesting, it is hard to know what document to 
select as the most suitable for introduction here. 
Snatching at random, let us take this, an account 
written in June 1563, by the English envoy in 
Scotland, of the opening of the Parliament at 
Edinburgh. Mary Stuart herself had then to a 


great extent recovered her health, spirits, and good 
looks, and her “ ladies” were, says the envoy, “ lustie 
’ ) y 


fayre and brave.” The “sorrowefull garments 
and murnynge wedes” for her late husband and 
her two uncles had been “clene cast off.” The open- 
ing of Parliament was thus a very grand and joyous 
sight ; Mary herself was clothed “in her Parlement 
roobes and had a very,fayre riche croune upon her 
heade,” and she was followed by, “ fyrst the noble- 
men’s wyves, as theie were in dignitie, twelve in 
number, after them the four virgins, maydes, 
maries, damoyselles of honour, or the Quen’s 
mignions, call them as please your honour, but 
a fayerrer syghte was never seen.” Having 
taken her place in Parliament, the Queen pro- 
nounced “ with a singular good grace an oration 
shorte and verie prittie.” A day or two after this 
Mary again attended Parliament, when the deceased 
Earl of Huntly was condemned for treason in the 
following extraordinary manner : “ Hys dedde corps 
(keapte of purpose untyll thys tyme) was broughte 
into the Parlemente House in a coffin and sette 
uprighte as though he had stoode upon his feete, 
and upon that a peece of good black clothe with 
his armes faste pynned.” He was then form- 
ally accused, and his procter answered for him, 
“as if he had been alyve.” He was then found 
guilty and received judgment. “ Immediatelye here 
upon the good clothe that honge over the coffin 
was taken awaye, and in place of that a worce 
hanged on, the armes torn in peeces in the sighte 
of the people, and lykewise stroken owte of the 
herauldes booke.” 

So much for the documents comprised in the 
first volume of this calendar. On looking into the 
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second, we find that it relates to the century and a 
quarter which elapsed between the years 1642 and 
1770-—very important years in the political history 
of England, no doubt ; but then these owners of 
Belvoir and Haddon Hall differed from their pre- 
decessors, who were on terms of intimacy with 
the leading Englishmen of their day. They were 
scarcely known beyond the immediate circle of 
their relations or their neighbours, and as a conse- 
quence we do not find in the letters written to 
them from London a revelation of the mysteries of 
contemporary statesmanship. But do not let us 
lay aside the volume on that account. 

Glimpses at the everyday life of kings and states- 
men and people in general are as important in 
compiling and understanding history as are peeps 
behind the scenes in the palace, in the council 
chamber, or in the statesman’s study—and of 
these we get abundance in the second volume. 
For instance, in almost every letter which Lady 
Grace Chaworth writes to her brother, Lord Roos, 
between 1668 and 1693, we get some notice illus- 
trative of daily life around her; and as her daily 
life was passed much with those who spent their 
time at the Court of Charles 11, we get some 
decidedly interesting information. Now it is a 
picture of winter diversions that she paints—the 
King sleighing and the Duchess of York pelting 
her husband and others with snowballs ; now of a 
summer-time recreation—a picnic at Windsor at 
which quite a small party consume “twelve dozen 
of choice wine.” The King’s natural daughter, 
the Countess of Sussex, and her mistress, “* Madam 
Mazarin,” privately learnt to fence, “and,” says 
Lady Chaworth, “went doune into St. James’ 
Parke, the other day, with draune swords under 
their night gounes, which they drew out and made 
severall fine passes with, to the admiration of 
severall men that was lookers-on in the Parke.” 
The letters from a certain Miss Bridget Noel to 
her sister the Countess of Rutland afford a curious 
insight into the life of a young lady of fashion in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century; she spends 
three days out of a week in bed owing to the late 
hours she kept on the other four ; she laughs over a 
rumour that she had lost £1,000 on a horse- 
race ; and when at last forced to quit London 
gaiety for a quieter life in Derbyshire, enters upon 
mining speculations of the most exciting kind. 

History at Belvoir no longer lies dust-covered 
in the stable loft. The Duke of Rutland takes 
a lively interest in the family archives, and, 
thanks to his liberality, they are now safely 
housed in the Castle library. For the modest 
sum of 5s. 2@. may now be purchased (as a Parlia- 
mentary paper) the result of the labours of that 
energetic gentleman who faced the dangers of 
typhoid fever—old parchments and papers do of 
smell nice when first disturbed after a century of 
tranquillity !—and unearthed the historical treasures 
here noticed, besides many unnoticed. In the 
first volume is an excellent autotype reproduction 
of the letter written by the Earl of Warwick to 
Henry Vernon which bears the only known example 
of the “ King-Maker’s” signature—something like 
an autograph ! 

W. J. HARDY. 





NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


THE SUBMARINE ERUPTION AT PANTELLARIA, 


‘THE eruption from the sea-bed near the 
island of Pantellaria on the coast of Sicily 
still continues at intervals, and the surface of 

the sea continues to be marked by the appearance 

and disappearance of islands. To understand 
these phenomena it will be well to note the obser- 
vations of a traveller (Mr. G. W. Butler) who has 
recently visited the scene and has made some 
observations and collections of erupted rocks which 
promise to be of considerable value when the 
annals of the outbreak come to be fully recorded. 
With regard to the island which was first observed 
on October 15, Mr. Butler has found that there 
appears to be no foundation for the idea conveyed by 
the words “erupted island,” as applied to a pro- 
duct of the previous eruption in 1831. The for- 
mation in question proved to be a narrow band 
of floating volcanic bombs, extending for about 
two-thirds of a mile in length in a north-east 
and south-west direction. ‘These brittle cindery 


bombs readily broke up, giving vent to the 
superheated steam they contained, and upon 
becoming waterlogged they sank, and within ten 
days all traces of them had disappeared. 


Thus 
the “ island ” ceased to exist. On the other hand, 
there would seem to be evidence that genuine vol- 
canic islands have since been formed in the same 
locality and in connection with the same line of 
volcanic fracture in the bed of the ocean—in fact, 
in alignment with the vents which established 
themselves in 1831 with Etna and other volcanic 
centres, indicating a very lengthy fissure in this 
part of the earth’s crust. The celebrated island 
on this same line, known as Graham’s Isle, exists 
to tell us of an underlying volcanic energy which 
is quite capable of repeating itself. Graham’s 
Island rose up out of the sea in 1831 as a result of 
the accumulation of ejected materials, and reached 
a height above the waves of 200 feet, with a cir- 
cumference of not less than three miles. It is 
quite true that islands built of such loose and ill- 
compacted materials as volcanic scoriz are not of 
a very permanent character or likely long to resist 
the action of the waves. Indeed, Graham’s Island 
has long ceased to be visible ; the action of the 
waves upon the loose materials—“ stones and 
tubbish”—soon destroying the crater-walls, and 
the island becoming a mere shoal, though a 
dangerous one, and in this form it exists to-day, 
lying midway between Pantellaria and Sciacca on 
the south-west coast of Sicily. 

The line of volcanic vents which the geologist 
is now able to plot down on his map of this part 
of the Mediterranean is not without interest to the 
astronomer, especially to those who are interested 
in the volcanic areography of our satellite the 
moon. The alignments and semicircles of volcanic 


vents with which we are familiar on the earth are 
still more strikingly seen on the moon, whose 
present surface of continuous dry land we may 
take as prophetic of the ultimate condition of 
the earth. As the marine areas of our globe 
gradually decrease in extent, and old sea-beds 
become permanent dry land, the crateriform 
aspect of the earth may prove to be far more like 
that of the moon than has hitherto been supposed. 
As seen from another planet the huge depressions, 
martas, and peaks of the effete earth would still 
more resemble those of the moon. 


“WATERS TURNED INTO BLOOD.” 


The phenomena of blood-red rivers, lakes, and 
seas, are naturally enough viewed as alarming and 
portentous events. The occasional discolouration 
of the Arctic Ocean, the Red Sea, and other waters, 
as well as of the Polar and Alpine snows, will be in 
the minds of most readers. One of the most recent 
and remarkable of such occurrences is reported from 
Port Jackson, the harbour of Sydney. Here, a short 
time since, the waters suddenly presented in places 
the colour of blood. The event caused no little 
astonishment to the inhabitants of Sydney, and it 
has since been made the subject of a paper by Mr. 
Thomas Whitelegge in the records of the Australian 
Museum (vol. i. No. ix). On being informed of 
the somewhat alarming event, Mr. Whitelegge went 
to Dawe’s Point, and got a bottle of sea-water. 
He soon found that a minute red-coloured organism 
was present in large numbers. At first he thought 
the little stranger was a species of Peridinium 
one of the “minims of nature” formerly thought 
to be midway between the animal and plant world, 
and having decided affinities with the fungi, but 
now by English biologists placed among animals. 
It was, however, subsequently found to belong to 
the allied genus Glenodinium. The invasion or 
rapid development of this almost invisible little 
creature destroyed in the course of a few days half 
of the shore animals. Nearly all the bivalves in 
the place which it affected died, the oyster beds 
being seriously injured, mainly, it is believed, owing 
to the molluscs having swallowed it in that un- 
critical fashion in which a gaping shellfish takes in 
what is good, bad, and indifferent, though the sea 
fortunately seldom contains anything noxious to 
the life it nourishes. The event indicates a danger 
to which oyster fisheries are liable, and may account 
for the disappearance of oysters from localities 
where they were once numerous. Nor does the 
interest stop short at oysters. Many persons will 
be reminded of the Ten Plagues of Egypt, which 
began with the changing of the waters of the Nile 
into blood. By the Nile, and by wells which are 
supplied from the Nile, the whole of Egypt is 
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supplied with water, as there is, under ordinary 
circumstances, neither rain nor, consequently, any 
independent spring inthe country. The suggestion 
that the sudden and sanguine discolouration of 
the Nile was due to the presence of minute organ- 
isms similar to those which have produced a like 
phenomenon at Sydney is a very natural one, and 
will doubtless occur to all those who hold that 
miracles often imply the use of secondary means. 

The family to which Glenodinium belongs is 
noted for appearing suddenly in extraordinary 
multitudes. The “red snow” which sometimes 
colours extensive tracts in Arctic and Alpine regions, 
and is occasionally found in England, is an un- 
doubted form of vegetable life, and would seem to 
be a Palmetta. In this form it is sometimes found 
on walls in London suburbs, and is known under 
the name of “gory dew.” The colouring matter 
in nature is in fact often more organic and vital 
than was once supposed. The little flagellate or 
whip-like creatures which have caused such a com- 
motion in Sydney give, as we have seen, a crimson 
hue to the waters ; others colour the lakes and slow 
tivers with beautiful browns and greens. 


THE WOMAN IN THE MOON. 


This is the title of a pleasant paper by M. 
Flammarion in a recent number of the admirable 
French monthly magazine known as “ L’Astro- 
nomie.” It will please those persons who have 
sufficient imagination to discern the profile and 
features of the Man in the Moon and other human 
as well as animal figures on our distant satellite. 
As to the Man in the Moon, the face is supposed to 
be most easily recognisable when the orb is nearly 
full ; but many persons see the face when the moon 
is far from full, both in waxing and in waning ; some 
even recognise it when the moon is in the crescent 
form. 

It will be interesting to students of lunar 
physiognomy to know that the Man in the Moon 
has now a companion, and that this person is of 
the gentler sex. The discovery is not perhaps new, 
but rather a rediscovery. M. Flammarion re- 
produces a chart constructed by a French as- 
tronomer of the last century giving a view of that 
great depression in the surface of the moon known 
as the Mare Imbrium, which is commonly sup- 
posed to be an old sea-bed now completely void of 
water. Cassini, the astronomer in question, thought 
he saw on a promontory jutting out upon this old 
marine area a small but beautiful face of a woman. 
Our illustration (fig. 1) shows a portion of the 
lunar chart constructed by him. The Mare Imbrium 
seems to have eaten out a bay in the contour of the 
land, the surface of which is much pitted with 
small craters. The promontory on the right is 
Cape Heraclides, and on the left is Cape Laplace. 
Cassini saw jn Cape Heraclides the profile of a 
beautiful woman’s face, with hair streaming back- 
wards, as represented in the chart. Another ob- 
server, Schroter—whose name is given to the famous 
“bridge” in the nebula of Orion—also saw a like- 
ness toa human face in this projecting promontory, 
though he draws it not as a beautiful woman, but as 


a very ugly man. Our readers will probably prefer 
Cassini’s representation to Schroter’s. M. Flam- 
marion recommends observers to watch this in- 
teresting figure-head promontory on the northern 
edge of the Mare Imbrium. 

So then at last the Man in the Moon has 
company. But lest the students of lunar phy. 
siognomy should take themselves too seriously, 
and come to regard folk-lore as being as good as 
science, it may be well to remind them of the more 


FIG. 1.—THE WOMAN IN THE MOON, LUNAR CHART. 


prosaic side of the subject. Distance and scale 
go for something, even in astronomy. And con- 
sidering the distance of the moon from the earth, 
the face of the Man in the Moon must be at least 
two or three hundred miles in length, or it would be 
invisible to us. And as a humourist has remarked, 
he is always pulling this long face. Similarly, 
although the face of the Woman in the Moon is 
only a telescopic object, not visible to the ordinary 
eye, the “ features ” must represent a considerable 
mileage of lunar landscape. 


SIR ROBERT BALL ON THE CAUSE OF AN ICE-AGE. 


Sir Robert Ball is our most popular lecturer and 
writer on astronomy, and in this capacity takes the 
place of the lamented Richard Proctor, who gave 
quite a new impetus to the study of this, “the 
noblest of the sciences,” as it has been called from 
the days of the Herschels downwards. Sir Robert 
is moreover a recognised authority on the mathe- 
matical side of astronomy ; he occupies the high 
position of Royal Astronomer of Ireland, and has 
written not a few scientific treatises on applied 
science which show his mastery of his favourite 
calculus as an instrument of research. He is best 
known to the public as the author of “The Story 
of the Heavens” and “Starland,” the last-named 
being probably his most valuable literary achieve- 
ment in the popularisation of his science. But it 
is to a still later work from his pen that attentiov 
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is now briefly called. This work, which is only 
just published, is entitled “The Cause of an Ice- 
Age.” The subjectis, of course, extremely interest- 
ing and comparatively new, being unknown, or at 
least quite unripe for treatment, in the time of the 
great astronomers of the early part of the century. 
Indeed, the question whether the cause of an Ice- 
Age or Glacial Period is not still one of the great 
outstanding problems of science may be the better 
estimated when we have given Sir Robert Ball's 
explanations of the phenomena. 

Sir Robert takes an entirely astronomical view 
of the cause of an Ice-Age. Mere geological and 
terraqueous changes, which are considered by some 
of our ablest physicists to be sufficient for the 
purpose, are entirely ignored, for Sir Robert is 
not a geologist. Certain astronomical conditions, 
chiefly brought about, as he considers, by planetary 
perturbations, occur at wide intervals, the dis- 
turbing forces being, in the main, the planets 
Venus and Jupiter. Briefly, Sir Robert adopts and 
works out with great ability and originality the 
views of Adhéman and his English expounder, the 
late Dr. Croll. An Ice-Age, he contends, comes 
about solely through the gradual elongation of the 
earth’s orbit round the sun into an oval. This 
results in the shortening of the summers and the 
lengthening of the winters, so that an accumulation 
of snow and ice is piled up in the winter so vast 
in amount that the short summers fail to melt it. 
Sir Robert gives some interesting and variously 
illustrated expositions of the theory, and the lucidity 
and charm of his style carry the reader with him 
in a singularly instructive account of the occasional 
“family differences ” among the planets, by which, 
as he humorously puts it, a great strain is often 
put upon their mutual relations, and a fresh com- 
pulsion placed upon the path they shall pursue 
around the sun. 

It is only right to add that throughout this very 
readable little work the author confines himself 
entirely to theory, and that the scheme is at present 
only worked out upon paper. The question 
occurs, can Sir Robert confirm his theory of the 
cause of an Ice-Age by actual astronomical 
observation? Can he, in fact, point to any planet 
with an elongated orbit whose condition proves, or 
even illustrates, his theory ? 

Now, fortunately, there is an appeal to facts. 
There is a planet directly under observation with 
the kind of orbit required, and, alas ! the physical 
condition of the planet seems flatly to contradict Sir 
Robert’s theory. 

The planet in question is our near neighbour 
Mars. Now, the orbit of Mars is so considerably 
oval in shape that whereas the difference between 
the greatest and least distances of the earth to the 
sun is Only 3,000,000 miles, it is in the case of 
Mars no less than 26,000,000. Yet there is no 
Glacial Period at the present time in Mars! Even 
at the north pole of Mars the snow almost entirely 
disappears, every year, shortly after the summer 
solstice. 

No wonder, then, that M. Flammarion, in a 
recent number of “ L’Astronomie,” remarks that 
Adhéman’s or James Croll’s theory of the Glacial 
Period derives no support from a study of Mars, 


which is an excellent control subject when the above 
hypothesis is under consideration. 

It will be interesting to learn what Sir Robert 
Ball has to say in reply to M, Flammarion’s very 
important observations, which seem so conclusively 
to dispose of the astronomical theory of an Ice- 
Age which has so long held the field. It will be 
admitted on all hands that a real advance on 
the solution of a grand problem has been made by 
M. Flammarion’s vivid and startling appeal to 
facts. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THROUGH THE EYE OF A 
FLY : HOW AN INSECT SEES. 


There is no more fascinating chapter in natural 
history and microscopical investigation than that 
which deals with the so-called “compound ” eyes of 
insects. We hardly need to remind our readers 
that the eyes of bees, ants, crickets, beetles, and the 
like, and of lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and their kith 
and kin, when seen through the microscope, prove 
to be not a single lens to each orb, as is the case 
with man and the higher animals, but a collection 
of hundreds, and in many cases thousands of lenses. 
Thus in the two large protuberant eyes of the 
common fly there are as many as 4,000 of these 
eyelets ; in those of the cabbage-butterfly there 
are about 17,000 ; in the dragon-fly 24,000, and in 
the Mardella beetle 25,000. Naturally enough, 
the compound eye has been the object of a good 
deal of inquiry and controversy, raising as it does 
the question of the nature of insect vision. By 
not a few persons it was felt that creatures so 
profusely endowed with optical apparatus might 
be somewhat inconvenienced and embarrassed in 
their outlook upon the external world by a 
multiplication of images of the objects presented 
to them. 

The problem has indeed been somewhat pithily 
stated in our own pages, viz., “ Does the house-fly 
with its 4,000 eyelets, see 4,000 housemaids dusting 
the window pane when there is really only one? 
Does the cabbage butterfly, with its 17,000 eyelets, 
see every cabbage multiplied 17,000 times ; and 
does the dragon-fly in the same way see 36,000 
turquoise-coloured companions hawking about by 
the pond-side when there is only one ?”' 

After much controversy, in which the advocates 
of the multiple vision theory, astonishing as that 
theory may seem, were by no means wanting, the 
advocates of the single vision theory have been prac 
tically left in possession of the well-fought field. Ad 
mitting that every lens or eyelet of the aggregate 
eye forms a separate picture of the object in front 
of it, it has been agreed that only one single 
picture actually reaches the retina, all the pictures 
received on the corneal surface being ultimately 
fused into a single image. 

But no actual confirmation of this view of the 
nature of insect vision had until quite recently 
been achieved. Up to last year no one had really 
got behind the insect’s eye and looked through it 
as the insect looks at the outer world. This has 
now been done, and the result is conclusive. The 
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verdict that each of the compound eyes with its many 
lenses only receives a single image in the retina, has 
received from Dr. Exner of Vienna a confirmation 
as unexpected as it is complete and beautiful. Dr. 
Exner has not only succeeded in looking through 
the insect’s eye as it is in life: he has achieved 
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storation of the natural conditions under which the 
living eye is functional—the supply of a fluid at 
the back of the eye which should have the same 
refractive index as the blood of the Lampyris. This 
was found in a mixture of glycerine and water, 
with an index of 1.346. The eye was then placed 


FIG. 3}. A FEW OF THE LENSES 
STILL FURTHER ENLARGED: 
EACH RECEIVING AN IMAGE 
OF THE OBJECT, AS AT a4. 


THE SAME, ENLARGED, SHOWING 4,000 SEPARATE LENSES OR EVELETS. 


the oft-attempted feat of taking a photomicro- 
graph through the eye of the insect of objects in 
front of it, and has thus secured a permanent 
pictorial record of the nature of insect vision and the 
function of the compound eye. 

The particular insect whose eye has been the 
means of this interesting discovery is the firefly 
(Lampyris splendidula). Dr. Exner’s experiment 
was most ingeniously conducted, providing for pro- 


71G 4% IMAGE OF A WINDOW WITH THE LETTER R IN ONE OF ITS 
PANES AND A CHURCH BEYOND, TAKEN THROUGH THE COM- 
POUND EYE OF AN INSECT (FIRE FLY). MAGNIFIED 120 DIAME- 
TERS. 


blems which would occur to none but the physio- 
logist and the experienced practitioner in photo- 
micrographic optics. The eye of the dead Lampyris 
was carefully: dissected out from the head, the 
retina and pigment being removed with a fine 
camel’s hair pencil, so that the image of an object 
in front might be transmitted through the eye and 
received on to an artificial retina—the photographic 
plate. Then came an important item in the re- 


in position and directed towards a window looking 
upon a churchyard. The microscope and camera 
were brought into use at the back of the eye, and 
the result is seen in the picture. 

The experiment, as will be seen, was an admir 
able success. It shows that, notwithstanding the 
numerous eyelets of the compound eye, each ot 
which is a true lens on which an image of an 
object is received, insects really receive on the 
retina a single unified picture. In the case before 
us Dr. Exner considers some thirty of the lenses 
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+ 5.~ ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE METHOD BY WHICH THE IMAGE IN 
FIG. 4 WAS PHOTO-MICROGRAPHED. 


of the concave cornea would be in a position to 
receive the picture, and that the result is a “sum- 
mation image,” consisting of about thirty super- 
imposed images. 

Another point of interest is the fact that the image 
is erect, and not reversed. It thus differs from the 
retinal image of the human eye, which has to be 
erected by a mental though involuntary act. A 
long standing problem is thus set at rest. It is true 
that the letter R is laterally reversed, but this has 
probably nothing to do with the reception of the 
image, but with its subsequent reflection from the 
plane mirror. 

It may be added that the letter r, as a well- 
marked character, was placed on a window pane in 
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the foreground in case of any indefiniteness in the 
other objects of the picture. 

In fig. 4 the letters p and E show the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus by which the photograph 
was taken. In D, e f represent the image ; 4, the 
cornea with its lenses, g; e’ /’ being the image of 
the object thrown upon the spot from which the 
retina has been removed. 

It was this image which was photographed with 
a Zeiss photo-micrographic apparatus as shown at E, 
where 7 indicates the cornea of the eye, 4 the 


image thrown into the lens as a unified picture at 
the focal point of the microscope ; and / is the sensi- 
tised plate on which the image was photographed. 

Dr. Exner’s own detailed account of his researches 
and experiments is given in bis monograph “ Die 
Physiologie der Facitterten Augen von Krebsen 
und Insecten” (Leipsic and Vienna, 1891). Aa 
admirable summary of the experiments here briefly 
noticed is given in the new edition of “The Micro- 
scope and its Revelations” (J. and A. Churchill, 
London), edited by Dr. Dallinger, F.r.s. 
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Jewish Calendar for 1892.—As so many English mer- 
chants and business men have transactions with Jewish 
houses, it may be useful to have the following table for 
reference :— 


NEW MOON, FASTS, FEASTS, ETC. NEW MOON, FASTS, FEASTS, ETC. 

5652. 1892. 5652 1892 

Tebet hoc 0s cc cc oo Ab 9. Fastof Ab... .. Aug. 

10. Fast of Tebet.. .. oe 10 Elul 1. New Moon.. ‘ 

Sebat 1. New Moon . a: a 

Adar 5 a ee eo Feb. 29 5653 

am as. Fast of Esther .. Mar. 10 

= 84. PURIM .. «2 cc o 33 

Nisan 1. New Moon 
- 15. Passover .. 


New Year -- Sept. 
Fast of Guedaliak ‘ 
. » 29 e SPUR 2c se oc 
+. April 12 . TABERNACLE .. 
a 16, on ee o & 5 oe oe 
Yiar 1. New Moon oo 1» @ 21. HOSANA RABA.. 
pa 14. Second Passover .. May 11 - 22. {*eoe oe the a 
18. RY the Homer .. =. 15 pat 23. Bighth Day 
1. New Moon .,. Hesvan New Moon .. 
6. SEBUOT.. Kislev 1. - 
am 9. - 2 ian 25. HANUCA 
Tamuz 1.New Moon .. .. o 26 Teb 1. New Moon .. 
-» 17. Fast Tamuz .. July 12 10. Fast of Tebet 
Ab 3. New Moon .. .. os 25 =. SB ce 0c ce oe 


Sivan +. 27 
” + June 1 


The year 5652 is an ordinary perfect year of 355 days. 
The year 5653 is an ordinary common year of 354 days. 


First public appearance of the late Duke of Clarence.— 
It is a melancholy pleasure, amidst all tie pomp of heraldry 
and State ceremonial, to remember that the late Duke of 
Clarence, from his earliest years, gave promise of being as 
good in disposition as he was great in position. The earliest 
appearance in public, soon after he came of age, was when 
he opened a boys’ club in Leman Street, Whitechapel. 
Among the words which he uttered at the time these may be 
quoted : **I wish to help you to be a credit to this club by 
asking you to remember two things. First, whatever you 
do, whether it be blacking a pair of shoes, practising gym- 
nastics, reading a book, helping a friend—whatever it is, do 
it as well as you can. ‘If a thing is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well,’ is a good old English motto. 
Secondly, never do what you know to be wrong. Often you 
will feel inclined, either through your own wishes or through 
the promptings of companions, to do something you would 
like, but which your conscience tells you ought not to be 
done. Then is the time not to give way; be brave, stand 
firm, refuse under any circumstances to do what you are not 
sure is right. May I ask you to remember these two things ? 
If you will do so, then, as you grow up, you will be worthy 
to play your part as English citizens. When you come to 
years of discretion you will be able to judge for yourselves 
whether you will remain here in England, or whether you 
will seek your share in the English lands beyond the seas. 
There is plenty of room out there, ampler air and larger 
aims, and here you seem rather crowded. May God bless 
you all whether here or there.” The majority of his public 
appearances were of this kind—he interested himself in those 
efiorts which modern philanthropy, taught by experience, is 
making to get hold of the young lads at the dangerous age 


petween school and manhood. At Manchester in 1888, and 
at Bethnal Green in 1889, he opened similar institutions ; 
and at York in 1888 he spoke well in support of the move- 
ment which has resulted in the Gordon Boys’ Home, in 
moving a resolution in favour of a national memorial to 
General Gordon, as ‘‘a fitting tribute to his distinguished 
career as a soldier, his devotion to duty, his earnest, simple 
Christian faith. It was only the duty of Englishmen to raise 
some worthy memorial of a man who combined the courage 
of a hero with the feeling of a saint.” Great is the loss to 
the nation of a man who could utter such noble sentiments, 
and his amiable character will not soon be forgotten. 

It has been repeatedly stated that this speech was the 
Prince’s first ; but ona previous occasion, when the Toynbee 
Hall movement was first suggested, the young Prince 
delivered a short but hearty speech, in the Cambridge 
Guildhall, in May 1884, in which right thought and right 
feeling are conspicuous. The Prince said: ‘‘I am sure 
Cambridge men will be only too glad to bear a hand in this 
good work, more especially as its main object is to help 
those who are wishing to help themselves. All such help, 
given in a brotherly spirit, not only blesses him who receives, 
but also him who gives; and this work done by University 
men in Whitechapel and Stepney thus induces wider sym- 
pathies, and opens up a broader view of life to those engaged 
in it than it is possible for us to obtain while living in the 
West-end of London. We must all see, I am sure, that 
nothing is more necessary for building up a healthy common- 
wealth than that all classes or parties, whether political or 
religious, should join and unite together in the attempt to 
better, not only each other, but the whole. It is because 
this present movement, started by the University of Oxford, 
and now to be joined by the University of Cambridge, 
endeavours to do this, and to help in the physical, moral, 
political, and intellectual bettering of our fellow-countrymen 
in the eastern parts of London, and to make them thus 
worthier citizens, not only of the great metropolis, but also 
of our wider England to which we all alike feel such 
devotion, that I, for one, give its supporters my heartiest 
sympathy.” 


Incident of Mr. Spurgeon's Early Life.—Soon after his 
conversion, through hearing the Gospel in a Primitive 
Methodist chapel, Mr. Spurgeon joined a lay association of 
village preachers, supporting himself by teaching as an 
usher in a school at Cambridge. The following incident 
occurred, as told by himself: ‘*Soon after I had begun, in 
1852, to preach the Word in Waterbeach, I was strongly 
advised by my father and others to enter Stepney (now 
Regent’s Park) College, to prepare more fully for the minis- 
try. Knowing that learning is never an encumbrance, and 
is often a great means of usefulness, I felt inclined to avail 
myself of the opportunity of attaining it ; although I believed 
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I might be useful without a college training, I assented to 
the opinion of friends that I should be more useful with it. 
Dr. Angus, the tutor of the college, visited Cambridge, 
where I then resided, and it was arranged that we should 
meet at the house of Mr. Macmillan, the publisher. 
Thinking and praying over the matter, I entered the house 
at exactly the time appointed, and was shown into a room, 
where I waited patiently for a couple of hours, feeling too 
much impressed with my own insignificance and the greatness 
of the tutor from London, to venture to ring the bell and 
inquire the cause of the unreasonably long delay. 

‘* At last, patience having had her perfect work, the bell 
was set in motion, and, on the arrival of the servant, the 
waiting young man of eighteen was informed that the 
doctor had tacried in another room, and could stay no longer, 
so had gone off by train to London. The stupid girl had 
given no information to the family that any one had called 
and had been shown into the drawing-room ; consequently 
the meeting never came about, although designed by both 
parties. 

‘I was not a little disappointed at the moment; but have 
a thousand times since then thanked the Lord very heartily 
for the strange providence which forced my steps into 
another and far better path.” 





M. de Quatrefages.— Among the numerous deaths of the 
early part of this year, one of the most notable is the veteran 
president of the Geographical Society of Paris, M. de 
Quatrefages. He was long one of the best known and 
most capable of ethnologists, and versed in many depart- 
ments of science. Born in 1810, his record reached back 
to old times. His first public appointment was Professor of 
Zoology at Toulouse, having previously studied medicine at 
Strasburg. He removed to Paris by the advice of M. Milne- 
Edwards. After acting as Professor of Natural History at a 
Lycée, he became in 1855 Professor of Anthropology and 
Ethnology at the Jardin des Plantes. He had three years 
earlier been admitted to the Academy of Sciences. He was 
honorary member of many learned societies, foreign as well 
as French ; and published several books, one of them so 
recently as 1889, ‘* Etudes des Races Humaines.” He was 
descended from Protestant ancestors in the department of 
the Gard, and was himself an enlightened adherent of the 
Reformed faith. Of Darwinism he was a firm opponent, and 
‘~ his lectures he combated the theories of Darwin’s pre- 
decessor, M. Lamarck, which he regarded as ingenious 
speculations not based on true science. 


Central Asia.—The region of Central Asia appears to be at 
present the favourite scene of adventurous travel. Besides 
the journeys of Prince Henry of Orleans, and of Captain 
Younghusband of the Indian army, and other visits to the 
Pamir or Roof of the World, partly with political bearings, we 
read of an adventurous ride made by Captain Evans-Gordon. 
He started from Leh on the border of Tibet, on October 10, 
crossed the Phota Pass (13,300 ft.) and the Mamika Pass 
(10,000 ft.), and reached Dras at a quarter-past nine in the 
evening, having, when an allowance is made for a half-hour’s 
halt, covered 151 miles in under 18 hours. After resting 
for seven hours Captain Gordon started again in a blinding 
snowstorm for Mattain, only a dozen miles distant, which 
was not reached till two hours later. Here the weather had 
temporarily improved, but snow was again falling before 
Baltal was reached. By this time,it was noon. Pushing 
on, the traveller found that Sonamarg was deep in snow, 
and that two days’ heavy rain had made the track to 
Srinagar very nearly impassable; but by dint of perse- 
verance the Residency at Srinagar, the capital of Cashmere, 
was reached at 8 o’clock in the evening, 250 miles having 
been traversed in something under 33 hours. The ponies 
were changed 25 times. ‘Such a feat to those who are 
acquainted with the country and road over which the journey 
lay needs no enlarging upon in order to appreciate the en- 
durance and determination shown by Captain Gordon,” 
who was accompanied throughout by a native servant. 


The late Duke of Devonshire and Bishop Philpott.— 
Among the many well-deserved tributes to ine memory of 
the late Chancellor of Cambridge University, none are more 
touching than the following anecdote of his early college 
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days. Having been a hard student, and his natural ability 
universally known, it was the general belief that Lord 
Cavendish would be Senior Wrangler of his year. Hopkins, 
the great ‘* coach” of those days, said that Cavendish might 
be run close by ‘‘a dark horse ” little known at the 
University, viz., Philpott, a sizar of Catherine Hall. When 
the day of trial came, the examiners declared they could not 
place these two men, both being equal, and the usage being 
never to bracket two names as Senior Wrangler, though 
common in other parts of the list. Cavendish, having 
obtained leave to speak, said that he was quite content to be 
second, and would, with the examiners’ leave, resign in 
favour of his rival, as to be Senior Wrangler might be a 
service to him (Philpott) in his future career, which he 
(Cavendish) probably would not need. He was compli- 
mented and thanked for his unselfishness. When, however, 
he beat his rival for the ‘‘ Smith prize ” and by four places in 
the first class of the classical tripos, he thereby proved him- 
self, in the opinion of the University, to be the better man 
of the two. The two rivals of early years survived to a 
great age, and passed away at no long interval. Both had 
passed lives of honour and usefulness:in their several careers. 
The new Chancellor, Lord Hartington, has deserved well of 
his country by his self-denial ard his patriotism, and in his 
future life as Duke of Devonshire he has an example of the 
highest standard to follow. 


Oyster Farms.—The oyster fisheries of the east coast of 
France becoming greatly lessened in value, a commission was 
appointed in 1872 to investigate and report. It appeared 
that the exhaustion was due to excessive dredging, especially 
in the Bay of Arcachon, the centre of the fishery. By 
introducing artificial culture, the supply has been enormously 
increased. The whole of the sea-bottom exposed to dredging, 
to the extent.of about 12,600 acres, has been staked off into 
enclosures, called parcs. Tiles or fire-bricks, coated with 
cement or mortar, are laid down, of the size of two square 
feet, each of which will accommodate five or six hundred 
oysters. These grow so rapidly that the tiles are often 
raised, and the oysters scraped off, while new tiles are sunk, 
usually with nets attached to the stakes to keep out lobsters 
and other fish that disturbed the oysters. The industry is 
now one of great wealth to the proprietors and lessees. The 
artificial growing of oysters might be introduced in parts of 
the British coast, under the influence of the Gulf Stream. 
In Italy the oysters of the Bay of Baiz are as famous as 
they were in the days of Lucullus. Naples is the chief mart, 
and the best oysters are there consumed. An American 
paper warns travellers against the oysters of Venice as in- 
jurious, through the impurity of the waters there. 


Speaking Greek.—An anecdote told about the late Sir 
John Macdonald testifies to his extra-parliamentary diplo- 
macy: During one of the years of Lord Dufferin’s admini- 
stration, that talented Governor-General delivered an address 
in Greek before the University of M’Gill College, Sir John 
Macdonald and Sir Hector Langevin being present with him. 
One of the reporters wrote in his report : ‘* His lordship 
spoke in the purest ancient Greek, without mispronouncing 
a word or making the slightest grammatical solecism.” 
“* But,” said Sir Hector to Sir John, as they read the report, 
‘* how did the reporter know that?” ‘I told him,” replied 
Sir John. ‘But you don’t know Greek.” Truc,” 
answered Sir John, ‘ but I know a little about politics.” 


Science and Revelation.—At the Church Congress at 
Rhyl, an address was delivered by Sir George Stokes, 
M.P., F.R.S., on Scienceand Revelation, which thus concluded : 
‘* Modern science forcibly impressed us with ideas of the 
immensity of the universe, and the community of the laws 
regulating the whole. If we looked on the system of 
nature as the work of a Supreme Being, we thus got an 
exalted idea of His greatness. The anthropomorphism 
which was apt to beset us when we thought only of His 
personal relations to ourselves was kept in check. The 
community of physical law which reigned throughout the 
universe led us to the conception of t.oral laws no less 
general, warned us against the idea of special exemptions 
in our own favour, taught us that we mast conform ourselves 
to the system which God had appointed for ourselves ‘9 
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common with our fellow men. Truly it was difficult to 
associate the idea of personality with that of omnipresence 
and infinity in other respects. If in the contemplation of a 
personal God our ideas were in danger of becoming too 
anthropomorphic, on the other hand, when we thought of 
Him in relation to the vastness of the universe, the idea of 
personality was apt to fall into the background. But here 
the Christian revelation stepped in to our aid. Through 
One in Whom the Divine and human natures are united, 
Who as Son of man is intelligible to us, and Who, being at 
the same time Son of God, is ‘the image of the Invisible 
God,’ we were enabled, without sacrifice of the idea of the 
infinite nature of God, to think of Him as a Personal Being ; 
to form—if such an expression might be allowed—some 
conception of His character ; to learn in a manner that we 
could not have attained to by the mere study of nature that 
‘God is love.’” 


Professor Airey, F.R.S.—The death of the Astronomer 
Royal, at the age of ninety, recalls old times. As long ago 
as 1835 he was appointed, in succession to Mr. Pond. 
Pond was appointed in 1811, succeeding Nevil Maskelyne, 
who had held the office since 1765. The Observatory at 
Greenwich was built exactly a century before, in 1675. The 
first Astronomer Royal was John Flamsteed, from 1675 to 
1719; then Edmund Halley, the friend and contemporary 
of Newton. James Bradley followed Halley in 1742, and 
Nathanael Bliss in 1762, Maskelyne being appointed aftera 
short interregnum. The late Astronomer Royal, George 
Biddell Airey, renewed the whole of the instruments of 
observation after his own designs, and established many 
new methods in the institution. A Metnoir of Professor Airey, 
with portrait, appeared in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1862, 
containing an account of his earliest and most important 
work at the Observatory. 


J. C. Adams, F.R.S.—Within a short time after the death 
of Prof: Airey science had to record the loss of J. C. Adams, 
Lowndes Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. His 
greatest claim to distinction was the anticipation of the 
discovery of the planet Neptune by pure calculation of the 
disturbances of other celestial bodies. The actual discovery 
was made by Leverrier of the Paris Observatory. This 
famous event is best recalled by quoting the words of Sir 
John Herschel in awarding medals to both the astronomers, 
on Feb. 1, 1848. He said: ‘* M. Leverrier and Mr. Adams 
—names which, as genius and destiny have joined them, I 
shall by no means put asunder; nor will they ever be pro- 
nounced apart so long as language shall celebrate the 
triumphs of science in her sublimest walks ; on the great 
discovery of Neptune, which may be said to have surpassed, 
by intelligible and legitimate means, the wildest pretensions 
of clairvoyance, it would now be quite superfluous for me 
to dilate. That glorious event, and the steps which led to it, 
and the various lights in which it has been placed, are 
already familiar to every one having the least tincture of 
science. , . . I will only add that as there is not, nor 
henceforth ever can be, the slightest rivalry on the subject 
between these two illustrious men—as they have met as 
brothers, and as such will, I trust, ever regard each other— 
we have made, we could make, no distinction between them 
on this occasion.” 


Hakluyt’s Voyages. —One of the great works published 
during the splendid Elizabethan period, and long a scarce 
and costly book, was ‘* The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques, and Discoveris of the English Nation, edited 
by Richard Hakluyt.” An admirable edition has been 
lately completed by Mr. Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.s., at 
Edinburgh. This accomplished scholar, who is his own 
publisher, has reproduced the work in choice style as re- 
gards printing and paper, with illustrations and an excellent 
index. Richard Hakluyt (c. 1553-1616) was a Westminster 
scholar. Having a cousin in the Middle Temple whose love 
of stories of adventure, together with ‘‘certain bookes of 
Cosmographie” he was able to show, led Richard to con- 
tract a taste for similar researches, he collected and read 
all the accounts of voyages and adventures he could find, and 
at the same time made the acquaintance of the chief mer- 
chants and mariners in the kingdom. The old scholar’s 


success in his chosen occupation was such that the ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” says: ‘‘ Hakluyt’s great work, though 
but little read, has been called the prose epic of the English 
nation.” The work as a whole contains hundreds of 
separate narratives, and Mr. Edmund Goldsmid’s reproduc- 
tion of these, the old spelling being retained, while the 
maps, portraits, &c., are also added, is without doubt one of 
the most distinguished achievements of the modern printing- 
press. Hakluyt in sixteen volumes is truly an ofus magnum 
which should be found in every public library. 


Newspaper Room at the British Museum.—At the 
British Museum there is being gathered together a stu- 
endous collection of newspapers. A year’s additions 
include 2,472 sets of newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom, comprising 170,835 single numbers ; 747 of these 
newspapers were published in London and its suburbs, 
1,420 in’ other parts of England and Wales and the 
Channel Islands, 232 in Scotland, and 173 in Ireland. 
These are received under the copyright laws, but contem- 
porary publications by no means include the full store. 
Twenty-six volumes and 2,200 single numbers of old news- 
papers, belonging to the six different sets, were purchased ; 
from the Colonies and abroad 70 volumes and 1,353 single 
numbers of newspapers, representing 97 different sets, have 
been presented ; an additional 22 volumes and 18,591 single 
numbers of foreign and colonial newspapers have been pur- 
chased. 


Sheetswa Language.—A former slave of the brother of 
Jefferson Davis hascompleted a translation of the Bible into the 
Sheetswa language. Heis a graduate of the Fisk University, 
and has taken holy orders. This is the first attempt to 
reduce the Sheetswa language to writing. With its dialectic 
variations this tongue is said to be in use over a large section 
of Africa. It has many words borrowed from the Zulu, and 
is estimated to be spoken by 300,000 people. 


Observatory on Mont Blanc.—At the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Janssen, on his return from Chamounix, 
reported what he had done with funds provided by 
M. Bischoffsheim, Baron A. Rothschild, Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, and M. Eiffel towards erecting an observatory 
on Mont Blanc. Two shafts, 23 métres deep, have been 
sunk without reaching the rock. The snow thus cut has 
double the density of water, and it will be examined to see 
whether it contains cosmical dust. Next summer zigzag 
cuttings will be continued to search for rock, but even if it 
is not found, M. Janssen thinks an observatory may be 
erected on the snow. He has erected a hut which he hopes 
will stand the winter. The workmen, contrary to what has 
been said, had good health, and are ready for another 
campaign. The death of Dr. Jacottet was due to pulmonary 
congestion brought on by an ascent of the mountain, quite 
unconnected with the work. 


The Pamir Region, or ‘‘ Roof of the World.”—Lieutenant 
Wood, of the Indian Navy, was long the only modern and 
scientific explorer of the Pamir region. He was the first to 
visit the mountain state of Badakshan since Marco Polo's 
days, and he traced the Oxus to one of its sources in the 
Siri-kul, to which he gave the name of the Victoria Lake. 
In the period from 1868 to 1876 British and Indian travellers 
may be said to have retained the work of exploring the 
Pamirs in theirown hand. With the occupation of Ferghana 
by the Russians, and Skobeleff’s expedition to the Alai, how- 
ever, came a change of vé/e, and for the next decade scarcely 
a year passed without seeing pioneers or survey parties in 
the service of the Czar tracing the rivers, ascending the 
passes, and measuring the mountains on the Roof of the 
World without disturbance from British rivalry. Since 1886 
there has been another change. Both British and Russian 
explorers have shown exceptional activity in acquainting 
themselves with the geography of the Pamirs, the difference 
being that this country has been represented chiefly by 
private travellers or by officers on furlough, while most of 
the Russian expeditions have been military in their organisa- 
tion, and conducted under official sanction. Lieutenant 
Wood’s book, ‘On the Sources of the Oxus,”’ attracted no 
great notice at the time of its publication, but it is an ad- 
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mirable work, and worthy of being consulted now. Wood 
was an excellent and modest man, well known in London 
forty years ago, and much loved by those associated with 
him, whether in scientific circles or in the church of the late 
Rev. Dr. James Hamilton, Regent Square. 


Professor Curtius.—Towards the close of 1891 there 
were unusual honours paid in Berlin to the veteran scholar 
and archeologist, Ernest Curtius, on the jubilee morning of 
his taking his doctor’s degree. Krom all the leading scientific 
corporations of the Prussian capital formal congratulations 
came, and the Emperor sent a special message, gracefully 
referring to the services of the professor as the tutor of his 
lamented father, the Emperor Frederick. As a proof of his 
recognition and gratitude he bestowed upon him the star of 
the Order of Hohenzollern. It was after returning from his 
travels in the Peloponnesus, in company with Karl Ritter, 
the famous geographer, that Curtius delivered a course of lec- 
tures on the Acropolis of Athens. The Empress Augusta 
was among the audience, and so pleased was she that she 
appointed the lecturer tutor to her only son. The young 
Prince became warmly attached to his tutor, both during the 
troubled year of 1848, and afterwards at the University of 
Bonn. When Curtius married, the Prince was the first to 
congratulate him ; and the Prince sent to his old tutor, then 
at Gottingen, the telegram, ‘‘ An heir has just been born to me. 
Your Frederick William.” This son and heir was the present 
German Emperor. Since 1868 Curtius has been pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin. 


University of Edinburgh. — During the year 1891 the total 
number of matriculated students was 3,354. Of this total, 
942 were enrolled in the Faculty of Arts, 88 in the Faculty 
of Divinity, 485 in the Faculty of Law, and 1,839 in the 
Faculty of Medicine. Of the students of Medicine, 747 (or 
nearly 41 per cent.) belonged to Scotland, 647 (or fully 35 
per cent.) were from England and Wales, 76 from Ireland, 
g1 from India, 233 (or nearly 13 per cent.) from various 
British Colonies, and 45 from foreign countries. 

From the graduation lists of 1891 it appears that 98 
students took the degree of Master of Arts (M.A.), 4 the 
degree of Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), 32 the degree 
of Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.), and 17 that of Bachelor 
of Divinity (B.D.). In the Faculty of Law there were 
21 Bachelors of Laws (LL.B.), and 4 Bachelors of Law 
(B.L.). In the Faculty of Medicine 41 candidates received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 238 the conjoined 
degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and Master in Surgery 
(M.B. and C.M.), and 1 the* degree of Master in Surgery 
\C.M.). The General Council of the University now numbers 
6,885 members. 

The annual aggregate value of the University fellowships, 
scholarships, bursaries, and prizes (the usual awards of which 
have been,made during the year) now amounts to about 
£15,200, viz.: In the Faculty of Arts, £9,345; in the 
Faculty of Divinity, £1,545; in the Faculty of Law, £410; 
in the Faculty of Medicine, £3,560; and in the Department 
of Science (in addition to a proportion of the above, tenable 
by science students), £340. A number of the bursaries are 
in the gift of private patrons, but most of them are awarded 
Ly the Senatus, on the results of competitive examinations. 


‘The Story of a Crooked Sixpence.”—The story with 
this name, by G. E. Sargent, first appeared in the * Leisure 
Hour,” and has since been often reprinted in many editions, 
and has been the parent of many similar stories. Mr. Sargent 
was sitting one day near Dover, and, moving the soil near 
him with his stick, he found a crooked sixpence. His 
musings on the origin and history of this lost coin grew into 
the pleasant book. The identical sixpence is preserved, 
with filial fondness, in the purse ofhisson, Mr. I’.G. Sargent, 
now the cashier of the Religious Tract Society. It is an 
interesting relic of one who, by his ** Story of a City Arab ” 
and numerous popular books and contributions to the maga- 
zines, well served the great publishing house of Paternoster 
Row. 


Classification of Inmates in Workhouses.—Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, in a speech at Bristol, said he agreed with 
those who advocated reform of the Poor Law administration. 
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He would give to county councils and the guardians of the 
poor greater authority in granting out-door relief, so as to 
prevent the breaking up of homes consequent on distress 
which might be only temporary. For the aged and the 
feeble, he would have parts of every workhouse fitted up 
with comfort, and the inmates separatec from the idle and 
the vicious. The honest poor, when compelled to give up 
work, ought not to be mixed with the criminal classes in the 
Unions supported by rates. 


Chelsea in Old Time.—A new work on ‘‘ Old Chelsea” is 
in preparation by Mr. Alfred Beavor, to be published by sub- 
scription (Elliot Stock). There has been no adequate work 
of the kind since that of Mr. Faulkner, the last edition of 
which was issued sixty years ago. For nearly four centuries, 
leaders of men and thought, such as Sir Thomas More ; Lord 
Admiral Seymour ; the great Earl of Shrewsbury; Paulet, 
Marquis of Winchester; Howard, Earl of Nottingham ; 
Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex ; Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; 
John Pym; Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke ; Atterbury ; Addison ; 
Steele; Walpole ; Smollett ; Sir Hans Sloane ; down to Leigh 
Hunt, D. G. Rossetti, and Carlyle, made Chelsea thei: 
favourite abode, and thus the place is intimately associated 
with most of the stirring events ol theirtimes. But its history 
appeals to a wider circle than that of the student of biography 
and political history. Its ancient parish church, its Theo- 
logical College, Royal Military Hospital, Botanic Garden, 
Porcelain Works, Pleasure Gardens, Mulberry Gardens, and 
Nurseries, give it a remarkable diversity of interest very 
unusual in so small a place. 


A Lineal Descendant of the New England Mathers of 
1€85.—At the beginning of 1892 an aged lady, Mrs. Lock- 
wood, died at Darin, Connecticut, aged 97, who was the 
seventh in lineal descent from the Rev. Richard Mather, 
who emigrated to America in 1685. He was the father of 
the Rev. Cotton Mather and the Rev. Increase Mather, 
both well known in the early days of New England history, 
and correspondents of good men in the old country. The 
father of Mrs. Lockwood, Dr. Moses Mather, was pastor 
of the church in Darin, Conn., during the War of Inde- 
pendence. He was on the patriotic side, and was taken 
one Sunday from his pulpit, and carried to Long Island, and 
thence to New York city, where he was kept in a prison 
hulk. After the success of the Revolution he was placed on 
the pension list in consequence of his severe treatment and 
heavy losses. The pension was continued to his family, of 
whom Mrs. Lockwood was the last. There now remain 
only two names of daughters of revolutionary soldiers on the 
pension lists at Washington. 


French Roads.—The excellence of French roads is well 
known. The materials are brought from the nearest quarries, 
and placed at either side of the route surveyed. In order 
that the full amount contracted for may be delivered, the 
stone must be heaped in angular piles of prismatic shape and 
fixed dimensions. These heaps, placed at a given distance 
from one another, are afterwards visited by an official 
inspector, and must in all instances fit exactly beneath a 
skeleton frame carried by him. The material is usually 
marble, flint, stone, or gravel; and whatever is used must be 
of the best quality, and cleansed from all foreign substances. 
The stone must be broken so that each piece may pass 
through a ring 2} in. in diameter. It is then spread evenly 
over the road, the interstices being carefully filled in with 
smaller pieces, so that the whole is smooth and free from 
abrupt eminences and depressions. A steam roller then 
crushes and further evens the whole, after which a super- 
ficial layer of clay and earth completes the work. Roads 
are classed as national roads, which are the main arteries of 
the system, connecting most distant parts of the country, and 
are constructed and maintained by the Government; depart- 
ment roads, which connect different points of the same 
department or of two adjoining departments, and are con- 
structed and maintained by the department ; highways and 
public roads, which are the property of the commune through 
which they run, but are in practice made and repaired by 
the department from taxes levied on the commune, supple- 
mented by a department subsidy ; cross roads, which are 
maintained by sums derived from the ordinary revenues ol 
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the commune, occasionally supplemented by additional taxa- 
tion; and country roads, which are kept in order by the 
commune, except they are injured by unusual traffic, when 
an indemnity may be claimed by the communal administra- 
tion. For the purpose of maintaining the common roads, 
the inhabitants living in the district are obliged to work 
three days in each year or pay an amount equivalent to the 
compensation of a labourer for three days. 


Cork Trade in Spain.—The manufacture of cork forms a 
large part of the industry of several provinces of Spain, 
especially Andalusia, Estremadura, and Catalonia. In 
the Bulletin of the French Chamber of Commerce, an 
approximate estimate gives an annual consumption of 
400,000 quintals of cork in Catalonia. Of these, 200,000 
quintals are produced in the province itself, 150,000 are 
brought from other parts of Spain, and 50,000 from abroad. 
The value of the total amount is estimated at 12,000,000 
pesetas, valued at half a million sterling, and the expenses 
of the manufacture of corks, package, and transport amount 
to 8,000,000 pesetas more. The province of Gerona exports 
annually an average of 46,670 bales of corks, representing 
approximately 1,400,000 corks. 


Kaffiristan. —Dr. G. S. Robertson, a surgeon in the 
Indian service, has lately returned from a year’s residence 
as explorer in the wild regions of Kaffiristan. His explora- 
tions carried him through the heart of this hitherto unknown 
region, and he is reported to have returned to India, having 
pierced the veil which has up till now hung between it and 
any accurate knowledge of this mysterious people and 
country. Month after month, entirely alone, Dr. Robertson, 
it is stated, lived amongst his barbarous hosts, dwelling in 
their villages, watching their sacred rites, coming across war 
parties in wild forays, at one moment an honoured guest, the 


next surrounded by frantic crowds swayed by all the furious 
tmpulses of covetous savages. 


Urbi et Orbi.—There never was a letter of more world- 
wide interest or that more touched the heart of the whole of 
Christendom than that which Queen Victoria wrote after the 
death of the Duke of Clarence, her loving and much loved 
grandson. 

“Osborne, January 26, 1892. 

“*T must once again give expression to my deep sense of 
the loyalty and affectionate sympathy evinced by my subjects 
in every part of my Empire on an occasion more sad and 
tragical than any but one which has befallen me and mine, 
as well as the Nation. The overwhelming misfortune of 
my dearly loved Grandson having been thus suddenly cut 
off in the flower of his age, full of promise for the future, 
amiable and gentle, and endearing himself to all, renders it 
hard for his sorely stricken Parents, his dear young Bride, 
and his fond Grandmother to bow in submission to the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence. 

‘« The sympathy of millions, which has been so touchingly 
and visibly expressed, is deeply gratifying at such a time, 
and I wish, both in my own name and that of my children, 
to express, from my heart, my warm gratitude to a//. 

‘* These testimonies of sympathy with us, and appreciation 
of my dear Grandson, whom I loved as a Son, and whose 
devotion to me was as great as that of a Son, will be a help 
and consolation to me and mine in our affliction. 

‘*My bereavements during the last thirty years of my 
reign have indeed been heavy. Though the labours, 
anxieties, and responsibilities inseparable from my position 
have been great, yet it is my earnest prayer that God may 
continue to give me health and strength to work for the 
good and happiness of my dear Country and Empire while 
life lasts. ** VICTORIA, R.I.” 


Household ®ucrics. 


Sealskin.— Please tell how to clean or dye sealskin ?—I: 
is not safe to venture upon any further domestic treatment 
than very simple cleaning. This may be effected by rubbing 
with bran moistened with hot water, using a flannel; and 
ending with dry bran rubbed with book muslin. It is bad 
economy to meddle beyond this with valuable fur. 


Dry Grasses.— A7ndly enlighten me how to preserve and 
stain wild grass.—The grasses should be gathered whilst still 
perfectly green and fresh, otherwise they soon drop to pieces ; 
they should also be gathered quite dry, if possible on a 
bright sunny day. The best time in average seasons is the 
month of August. They should be arranged in moderate- 
sized bundles of about the same length, tied rather tightly 
round the stems, and stood in empty vases, rather loosely, 
to dry. For dyeing use any aniline colours as preferred, 
dissolving the dye in methylated alcohol, and putting as 
much as needed to a vessel of boiling water. When the dye 
has ,become only warm, plunge in the grasses for a few 
seconds, rinse in cold water, shake off the moisture, and hang 
up iv dry. Many of the dyes are poisonous, particularly 
Ppicric acid, which is the best yellow. Judson’s dyes can 
always be had. Personally we think it bad taste to dye 
n«tural wild English grasses, which are capable of fine effect 
in their natural state, especially the longer marshy kinds. 


Pickled Lemons.—Picase oblige me with a recipe for 
Pic kled Lemons.—The lemons should be small and with thick 
rinds. Take say a dozen, rub them with flannel, and slit 


them down as if in four quarters, but through rind only. 
Fill the cuts with salt, rubbed in hard, and put them upright 
in a pan in a warm place till the salt melts, probably about 
ten days. Turn them two or three times a day, and baste 
them in the liquor till they gradually get tender. Drain off 
the liquor, put them in earthen jars, and pour on them a 
pickle made by boiling the brine up with two quarts of 
vinegar, half a pound of bruised ginger, 3 oz. black pepper, 
I oz. Jamaica pepper, and 6 oz. mustard seed. Let a fair 
proportion of the seasoning go into each jar along with the 
pickle. When cool cover with thick paper. They should 
be kept well covered, and as the vinegar evaporates more 
should be added. The lemons should be kept in pickle 
fora year before use; when they are used their pickle will 
come in handy for many sauces. 


Aralias.—/ would feel obliged if you could give me any 
information about the plant Aralia; to what country it 
belongs, if it throws out side-shoots or only grows straight 
up, if it flowers, how it is propagated, if it would grow out 
of doors in the summer, if tt requires much water, &c. ? 
The hardier varieties mostly come from New Zealand, Japan, 
&c.; the hothouse kinds from the South Sea Islands and 
New Caledonia. Such as A. Sieboldii or Japonica are hardy 
enough for the sub-tropical out-door garden, but need a 
sheltered situation ; the majority are greenhouse and indoor 
decorative plants. They are not remarkable for flowers, 
but belong to the foliage division. There are plenty of 
side-shoots, and pinching and stopping are often advisable. 
The soil should be rich, say two parts rich loam and one 
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part leaf and peat-mould mixed, and they need abundant 
watering and occasional manure ; with these essentials they 
are not hard to manage. They are usually propagated by 
cuttings, pieces of roots, or suckers. The stem may be cut 
into pieces, each having an eye or bud at the top, half the 
shoot sliced off opposite the bud, and the cutting put into 
damp sand and given bottom heat as usual. Or a plant 
may be taken up, the roots shaken or washed clean, and 
pieces cut about two inches long, which are placed with the 
end towards the stem upwards in damp sand or sandy loam, 
and brought on in the same way. Or if the stem be cut 
down close, suckers usually appear, and each of these taken 
up with a piece of root usually makes a good plant. 


Cockroaches.—/ should be so thankful tf you could tell 
me of anything that will really destroy beetles. They come 
up from the kitchen by the hot water pipes and then into the 
bedrooms.—The chief difficulty is in applying remedies to 
the deeper haunts of these creatures ; there are many things 
which have an effect wherever and so far as applied. If 
the house adjoins others, it is best to get the neighbours to 
wage war simultaneously, else they are driven from one 
house to another, and then return. Strips of cucumber or 
of the peel laid about will kill many. Many more may be 
caught in the well-known trap, baited with a little bread, 
which should, however, be cleared every morning. And 
Keating’s powder persistently put down the holes gradually 
tells. It is by such various means all employed together, 
with perseverance and in concert with neighbours, that an 
impression is made. 


Angelica.—(1) Can you tell me a good recipe for making 
parkin? (2) Will you kindly tell me what part of the plant 
angelica ts, and how it is made ready for use?—(1) A recipe 
for parkin was given in the last volume, p. 215. (2) It is 
the stalk of the plant that is used, cut down generally about 
May, sliced to the right size, and then candied like any 
other candy preserve. 


Transfers.— Kindly tell me how to make the “transfers” 
adhere without tearing. I have applied them with gum and 
with water, but without success.—You do not specify which 
particular kind of decorative transfers you mean; they are 
not all alike, and some need different treatment. In most 
cases they are dipped a few seconds only in warm water, and 
then put on and gently pressed down: gum would spoil any 
ofthem. Directions are, however, to be obtained for them 
all, and you must have failed to read or comply with these. 


Thrush.— Would you kindly inform me how to cure a 
thrush with bald head, and also the reason he has always his 
beak open as if he is gasping for breath? He is kept in the 
dining-room during the cold weather not far from the ceiling, 
so do not know if the heat from the gas has anything to do 
with his complaint. We feed him on breadcrumbs and meal 
(moist) and water.—The hot gas has everything to do with 
it, and recovery cannot take place till all that is changed. 
Also drop in the water each time ten drops tincture lobelia 
and twenty drops Hoffman’s anodyne. To the head apply 
now and then a very little carbolised vaseline. The best 
food is ground oats (‘*‘ fig-dust”), made to a stiff paste with 
milk and water, and two or three times a week adding 
a pinch of soaked grocer’s currants, or of finely-shredded 
raw lean beef. It also conduces greatly to health to give a 
snail now and then, but at the same time a large stone must 
be put in the cage for the bird to break it on. 


Eggs for Sitting.— Would you kindly inform me how long 
eges may be kept before sitting?—There is no definite limit. 
They do not hatch nearly so well after about ten days, but 
may hatch after thirty as regards more or less of them. There 
is a steady deterioration, though slight and gradual, every 
day after a very few days. 


Pony.— Would you kindly tell me the probable cost of a 
pony strong enough to drawa trap to hold four? Would it 
be cheaper to keep the pony and trap in stables at home, 
hiring a boy solely to look after tt, or to give it in charge to a 
livery-man ?—It will need a very strong pony to draw four 
regularly. A great deal depends on what will satisfy you ; 
the price will probably range from twenty pounds upwards. 
A boy will be cheapest ; but it is always best if possible to 
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employ him altogether, and find him other work, which 
surely can bedone. He is more under control, and always 
at hand. 


National Health Society.— W7// you kindly send me the 
address of the National Health Society ?—44 Berners Street, 
London. 


Squalid Vermin. — Jy sister, who visits in very poor and 
dirty London dwellings, is greatly tormented by the vermin 
she brings away, not only on her clothes, but in her hair. 
Can some preventive be suggested; something that shall be 
repellent to the horrible little creatures? Keating’s Powde 
has proved useless.—We give place to this query, disagree. 
able as it is, because we know that hundreds of delicately 
reared ladies are calmly facing in their Lord’s service what 
is to them far more distressing than pain would be, and we 
are not without hope that some among our readers, who 
have helped out our knowledge with their own on other 
occasions, may be able to help again. And if anything is 
known, it ought to be common property in a service which 
somany share. Personally we have made more inquiry into 
this matter than any other; we regret with so little resul 
Medical men and druggists seem able to tell us nothing; 
and on inquiry amongst one of the largest female missions in 
London, we learn that its members still depend chiefly upon 
having a small place kept solely for the purpose, in which to 
change their clothes and use the small toothcomb before 
re-entering their homes. If this is floored with floor-cloth 
and has varnished paper on the walls, and a fire-place, all 
the better ; and systematic use of this precaution is effectual, 
though it is terribly exhausting to have to go through the 
ordeal when one comes home fagged and tired. The sisters 
of mercy, we find, follow practically the same plan, and 
know no real substitute. Judging, however, fron: our own 
experience in some other circumstances, we believe that 
washing the head and hair with coal-tar soap—in itself 
pleasant and agreeable to many people—would have a strong 
deterrent effect, and also that a slight application here and 
there of camphor ice as a pomade would have more or less ; 
the two might in fact be combined. We are not without 
hope, so far as the person is concerned, from another matter 
concerning which we have written you, but it would be 
worse than useless to mention it publicly until more defi- 
nitely tested. If any reader has useful knowledge, we 
hope it may be communicated ; but the point is individual 
preservation during constant exposure to danger, not the 
**cure ” of any particular case. The latter is well understood. 


Damp Walls.—/n your paragraph on Damp Walls, in 
December part, you recommend Browning’s Colourless Pre- 
servative Solution applied outside, but do not give any addres 
of maker. We have tried, but can hear nothing about it. 
Should also be glad to know quantity of alum toa gallon of 
water, to take out the salt ; as our damp wall being exposed 
to storms from the sea (though not close), I think it would be 
well to wash with alum.—The alum should be as much as 
will dissolve ; but we do not think mere storms would cause 
enough salt in the walls to be the cause ; the real danger of 
this comes from mortar being mixed with salt sand. The 
solution is obtainable from the Indestructible Paint Co., 
27 Cannon Street, London. 


Astronomical Almanach for Mlarch. 


| Regulus S. 10.22 Pp.» 
| Venus sets 10.10 P.M. 
Sirius S. 6.50 p.m. 
3 Sunpay In LENT | 
{Spring Quarter begins 
) 3 Quarter 5.16 p.m. 
| Daybreak 4.4 a.m. 
Twilight ends 8.13 P. 
Sickle in Leo S. 10.0 Pr. 
Clock before © 5m. 545 
Saturn S. 11.30 P.M. 
Sunpay 1n Lent 
least distance from 
(New ) 1.18 p.m. 
Procyon S. 7.10 P.M. 
© rises 5.41 A.M. 
| © sets 6.30 P.M. 
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T | Saturn an evening star | 
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THE STORY OF AN ARTIST. 


BY ELSA D°‘ESTERRE-KEELING. AUTHOR OF “IN THOUGHTLAND AND IN DREAMLAND,” &TC. 


= —— = 
——— SS 
IT’S GONE DEAD AGAINST US IN THIS STRIKE” 


‘T TO TELL YOU SOMETHING, JESS. 


CHAPTER I.—A STRIKER. 


*“\/OU ought to bless your stars,” Bill’s wife 
said. 

She was, like Bill, a sceptic, but believed 

in stars, as most sceptics, and all women, do. 


Bless his stars, indeed !—Bill scowled. He was 
of the sceptical minority that do not even believe 
‘n stars, and that bless nothing. It was a shame, 
he said, that for eighteen shillings a week he 
should have to work during twelve hours daily for 


grasping millionaires. (He was in the employ of a 
respectable little firm.) He would like to know 
what man would not agitate under the circum- 
stances. 

“ An’ for what an’ for who are you agitatin’, 
Bill?” 

Mrs. Bill was not, like her husband, a dreamer 
of dreams. 

“For what? For who? For everything and for 
all, Jessica.” 

“Really now!” A derisive laugh accompanied 
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this exclamation. ‘ Always exceptin’ y’r wife, Bill. 
Y’r wife may go to the Union—the one wot’s older 
than any other, an’ likely to outlive ’em all. Go 
‘long with you, Bill! You git as much as you're 
worth, an’ git wot’s enough to keep me, an’ that’s 
my point.” 

“You've a large soul, Mrs. Williams.” Bill 
Williams, the philanthropist, spoke very sarcastically. 

‘You’ve told me that before ; an’ you’ve got so 
polite, Mr. Williams, since you’ve taken to going to 
meetin’s an’ listenin’ to parlymenty gentlemen that 
at times I think you’re not really my ’usban’, but a 
gentleman-lodger. Agitatin’ for—All! Well done ! 
All’s a beautiful word, Bill. It means—nobody.” 

And Mrs. Williams laughed again, a short, sharp 
laugh that cut her husband more than the epigram 
did. Then she went on: 

“Wor I’d like to know is this. If you git turned 
out o’ the business, wot are you goin’ to do to keep 
me? You haven’t learnt no trade, haven’t been 
brought up to no callin’, an’ haven’t no learnin’, 
exceptin’, to be sure, pollyticks. Are you goin’ to 
become an M.P. member, or wot’s your plans ? 
That’s my point.” 

“An M.P. member ! You do speak the Queen’s 
English beautifully, Jess’ca.” 

“Perhaps if I read as much as you, I might 
speak it more to please you ; but I’m not the read- 
ing sort. No paper ever lost me my sitooation 
when I was single an’ in service, an’ no paper 
doesn’t make me now go off my ’ead ; which papers 
I could name does you, papers in my ’pinion worse 
for a man an’ more unsteadifyin’ than anything. 
Yes, I’d rather you’d run after gin an’ tobacky both 
than see you sittin’ there readin’ the fire out an’ 
the lamp dry, an’ gettin’ ideers into y’r ’ead what'll 
be the ruination o’ me an’ y’rself. I would !” 

“ There, there, stop hollerin’, Jess’ca. You don’t 
understand. ‘The women never do,” 

“No, exceptin’ those as cut their air short, an’ 
talk from paper in their ’ands, like Mrs. What- 
doyecallher, tryin’ to git her ’usband into Parly- 
ment. Then you can fling up your ‘at with the 
other, an’ cry ‘’ear! ‘ear !’—The women don’t 
understand, don’t they? Never you mind. Zhey 
know. That’s my point.” 

And here Jessica, who for once had really made 
a point, fell to weeping. 


She was young, pretty, almost beautiful, with a 
pale, finely cut face, shining dark eyes, and a pro- 
fusion of dark hair. Only on close inspection did 
it become plain that her eyelashes were too straight, 
that her upper lip was too short, and that the small 
cruel teeth, which she showed much, were brown 
and jagged. But these were minor matters. The 
pretty face belonged to a pretty head which was 
well set on the neatest of small figures. Her tears 
were not those that come from the heart and flush 
a face, wrecking its beauty. Her burning eyes 
flashed through a mist that gathered slowly over 
them ; and after a few big tears had trickled down 
her cheeks leisurely, like raindrops down a window- 
pane, the fount of them ran dry ; and she briskly set 
ubout darning a stocking which belonged to her 
husband, and in the sole of which that soulful man 
had made many and large holes. He meanwhile 


had become engrossed in his paper and wholly ob. 
livious of the unit present in consideration of the 
absent All. 

He was a short man, fair and young, though his 
hair was already thinning on the temples. Small- 
pox had played terrible havoc with his face, 
which, however, was not without a suggestion of 
kindness—if kindness of a not very sterling sort-— 
in the very bright blue eyes and weak mouth. He 
was wearing, as he always wore, his hat, which it 
was not his custom to raise in giving or acknow- 
ledging greeting. He wore it so as to envelop the 
back of the head like a Salvation Army bonnet, and 
the mystery of its never falling off is one which 
I am unable to elucidate. He was not of opinion 
that he was handsome. His marriage with Jessica 
he regarded as a union of beauty and brain—the 
beauty undeniably hers, but, equally undeniably, 
the brain his. In this he was wrong, for though in 
speech he was more academical than his wife, she 
was emphatically the owner of more pure reason, 
and had, as she herself was wont to say, with greater 
truth than modesty, a good inside to-hé@head as 
well as a good outside to it. This cou ot be 
said of him. While priding himself on his €orrect 
speech, he seemed quite unaware that, though he 
made fewer verbal lapses than his wife, it was more 
difficult to understand him. This was partly owing 
to the fact that he had not drunk deep but had 
merely tasted of the Pierian spring, of which he 
spoke as if it had stilled his thirst since infancy ; 
and partly owing to the circumstance that he com- 
bined a lisp with a drawl, in spite of which physical 
defects, and the disadvantage at which they placed 
him, it was his habit to speak out of only one, 
corner of his mouth. In the cther there was a pipe 
which was sometimes, lighted, but not always or 
even mostly, for Bill was not extravagant, and was 
in this respect a true idealist, that his imagination 
could body forth a filling for the empty meerschaum. 
When not talking, he liked to read, especially to 
read aloud, which he did in a steady monotone 
which Jessica, when in a good humour—and a 
young wife in even the worst regulated households 
is sometimes that—said she found “kind o’ 
soothin’.” She resented it when her husband read 
to himself ; and on the present occasion, although 
she had with special acrimony denounced his 
choice of literature, said in an aggrieved tone : 
“ You might read some o’ that rubbish aloud, Bill. 
Z don’t set into the grate, an’ ’atch revolootions, 
without takin’ no notice o’ you.” 

Bill Williams rose, put down the paper, and, 
standing with his back to the fire, so that he more 
than ever kept the monopoly of it, said suddenly : 

“T want to tell you something, Jess. It’s gone 
dead against us in this strike. You might ha’ seen 
it, if you’d bin out to-day. I an’ my set have all 
bin turned off—so there, you know it now, an’ can 
begin screechin’ and baingin’ the things about, an’ 
get it over.” 

And he sat down again in the easy-chair. [ie 
was an egotist, and a coward. In his great fright 
he was also a bully; but, as he sat down, having 
said his say, honest shame and regret crimsoned 
his face and dimmed his eyes. With a moan he 
bent his face on the table, and stretched out his 
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arms as if entreating the woman who had become 
his wife for better and worse to show him a little 
indulgence. But she did nothing of the sort. 
Her union with this man had been a marriage @ 
la mode, to start with—that sad “mode” which 
has descended from the drawing-room to the 
kitchen. She had not loved him prior to taking 
his name, and had not since learnt to love him. 
The wretched man in vain asked for pity on his 
unwisdom from‘the white-faced angry wife, who had 
risen from her seat, her eyes ablaze with an indig- 
nation that was unashamedly selfish, and which at 
last found expression in the words : 

“Turned off, are you? Didn’t I know, didn’t I 
say, wot it ’d be? You’re a manly man, you are. 
I wonder now wot’s to become o’ me, Bill 
Williams.” 

‘That was her—point. 

The man lifted his head from the table, looked 
at her for a moment, then rose, went over to her, 
and struck her across the face. 

Having done that, he left the room and the 
house. 


‘CHAPTER IIl.—TWO WOMEN AND A BIT OF 
BUSINESS. 
“ \ AY I come in, Mrs. Williams ?” 
1 “Qh, cert’nly. Take a chair, Mrs. Weg- 
ham.” 
The tone in which Jessica spoke was glacial, and 
Mrs. Wegham winced. She was an elderly woman, 


stout-bodied and thin-faced, with a sharp, red-tipt 


nose. She sat in the easy-chair as if it were an 
office stool ; and, perhaps because her heart was 
especially full, said airily : 

“Tt looks like winter, don’t it ?” 

“Z7’m not cold,” was Jessica’s typical answer, 
as she held one hand on the side of her face that 
burned hottest from her husband’s blow. “Only a 
touch o’ my old nooralgia, thank you.” 

This was said in answer to Mrs. Wegham’s con- 
cerned look. The elder woman nodded her head 
kindly. 

“Bad enough, my dear Mrs, Williams. You 
don’t take sufficient care o’ yourself; an’ your 
husband, if you'll excuse me sayin’ so, don’t seem 
to look after you enough just now. Dear heart, 
how my old man would ha’ petted me! He'd 
ha’ given worlds to ha’ had a chick of his own. 
Well, well ; the Lord disposes.” 

Jessica said nothing. She took absolutely not 
the slightest interest in any life but her own, and 
was sincere enough not to pretend that she did so. 
She looked straight before her with still, cold eyes. 
The other woman continued talking of herself —not 
that she was particularly selfish, but that she had 
the uncultured person’s small conversational reper- 
tory. Weather, self, and neighbours ; neighbours, 
self, and weather ; self, weather, and neighbours ; 
on these she rang the changes. In speaking of 
herself, she described with all its terrible details 
an illness from which she was suffering, and 
which was none other than the terror of terrors 
which scourges our nineteenth-century humanity, 
cancer. The eyes of the young woman grew less 


still, but not less cold, as she listened, her face 
expressing keen interest. 

“Tt’s hard on me, it is,” the elder woman wailed, 
“for I’ve had an uphill push all my days, an’ have 
kept my heart straight through it all, though married 
poor. But God disposes.” 

Her face blanched as she spoke. The torture- 
engine was at work in her woman’s breast, trying 
her strength of faith. Her forehead grew moist, 
and her lips worked, but she said again with that 
fine heroism of her class : 

“God disposes.” 

The words were hardly audible, for her voice 
had sunk to a whisper, and she closed her eyes. 
The other watched her intently. Then she said 
suddenly : 

“Are you still thinking of engagin’ that young 
woman upstairs as ’elp, Mrs. Wegham? You 
ain’t fit to work, you know.” 

“T haven’t made up my mind. Excuse my 
havin’ this attack in your room, Mrs. Williams.” 
She brushed from her lashes the tears that the 
great physical agony had brought to them, and raised 
her eyes still fullof pain. “I’m feelin’ better now, 
though light in the head. You were speakin’ of 
that poor woman. I’m thinkin’ lately I'll have to 
give her notice, because of her husband,” 

“ Has he bin drinkin’ again ?” 

“Awful! <A _ reg'lar attack o’ the delirious 
demons. You're lucky in being married to so 
steady a young man, Mrs. Williams.” 

Jessica’s lip tightened. 

*1’m not complainin’, Mrs. Wegham. I suppose 
you’ve heard that my ‘usban’ an’ his set is all 
turned off! Serve ’em right, I say. But that’s 
neether here nor there. I was thinkin’ we might 
come to an arrangement, mean’ you, and I do a bit 
of work in part payment for this room. Not that we 
haven’t saved nothin’, but we must connymise a 
little, now my “’usban’ ’s out o’ work ; that’s my 
meanin’.” 

“T’ll speak to Mr. Wegham about it, Mrs. 
Williams. He always says bizness and friendship 
should be kep’ apart, an’ I’m sure 
friends.” 

Jessica’s eyes grew, if possible, colder. “I hires 
this room from you, Mrs. Wegham,” she said drily, 
finely aspirating the 4, though not quite mana- 
ging the conjugation. “That, to my thinkin’, is 
bizness ; an’ I don’t mind charing for you ’s long 
as I git along an’ pay my way while my ’usban 
’s out of employ. I’m feelin’ quite hearty, an’ have 
no notion of settin’ into the fire, or drivin’ out in 
a broom, thank you. Course, if you prefer the 
woman upstairs, with her eyes cried blind, an’ no 
pertikler stren’th to stand at the wash tub neether, 
to my thinkin’, why, I’ve done speakin’. You pays 
your money, as the Sayin’ is, an’. . . .” 

Mrs. Wegham smiled deprecatingly. Naturally 
she took her choice, but there was a coarseness in 
putting this fact into words that repelled her. She 
looked round the room, and could not help noticing, 
as she had done often enough before, how scru- 
pulously neat it was. Here, in the space of some 
twenty feet square, were combined, by the magic 
of a neat woman, bedroom, sitting-room, drawing- 
room, and kitchen. Jessica had divided the space 


as were quite 
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into four partitions. There were no visible boun- 
dary lines, red, blue, or green, as the maps which 
we studied in childhood led us to believe there 
existed between the partitions of Europe ; but the 
boundaries existed, and were quite as jealously 
guarded as the Rhine is believed to be guarded 
by a certain famous “ Wacht.” 

In the partition called ‘‘ bedroom ” was a snowy- 
quilted bed, before which was an exceedingly small 
screen, which did not hide the four-poster, but 
which intimated that it was not to be looked at. 
Jessica was very prude, or, as she called it, modest. 
The bedroom was not only amply furnished, but 
was even provided with such luxuries as a hand- 
looking-glass, a jewel-case, a salts and scent bottle. 
The salts and scent bottle were stopperless and 
empty, the jewel-case was locked, and may or may 
not have been full. <A light and airy appearance 
was given to the sleeping-room by the amount of 
dimity hanging in it, all of it highly starched and 
much distended, so that the dressing-table and bed 
looked rather as our grand-aunts, dear creatures ! 
used to look when, in the days of crinolines and 
voluminous skirts, they made “cheeses ” to amuse 
us, whirling themselves round, and then suddenly 
coming to a standstill with their skirts inflated. 

Adjoining Jessica’s bedroom was her sitting- 
room, which at first sight appeared to be papered 
with prints. In this respect it differed greatly from 
the bedroom, the walls of which were quite bare, 
excepting for two mirrors : one very plain, for look- 
ing into, its chief feature being the glass ; the 
other very ornamental, for looking at, its chief fea- 
ture being the frame. The pictures in the sitting- 
reom were arranged as pictures are elsewhere, 
though not everywhere, arranged, not according 
to subject, but to size. The result of this pro- 
ceeding is always startling, and Jessica’s sitting- 
room offered many surprises. In it might be 
studied side by side what the first President of 
our Royal Academy termed the grand and the 
ornamental, the composite and the characteristical 
styles ; and in it might be seen good things skyed 
and bad things hung, or rather pinned, “on the 
line.” The furniture of the sitting-room was 
simple, but not severe—stuffed chairs were here 
for comfort, and stuffed birds for beauty—whereas 
that of the drawing-room was severe, three photo- 
graphs and three peacock’s feathers being the only 
ornaments in it, these arranged in a queer sestet 
on the wall. 

The furniture of the drawing-room was all 
covered, the couch looking peculiarly uncanny, 
with a white shroud laid over it, covering the face 
of the cushion. Beside the sofa hung a book- 
shelf, in which was Jessica’s so-called “ libery,” 
consisting of two albums, one of them bound in 
velvet, a card-case in form of a book, and a 
papier-maché blotter. These books were flanked 
by an inkpot and pen-tray, both of them empty. 
Jessica had Jearnt what are called the three R’s, 
but appeared to regard the first two as accomplish- 
ments, and, since marrying, had given up reading 
and writing as on a par with the art which she 
called “the piano.” Not so arithmetic. This she 
still practised, but, as she explained, did her count- 
ing in her head, and, on such rare occasions as 


those which necessitated her putting figures down, 
used a slate which hung in her kitchen. Her 
husband, on the contrary, was a poor arithmetician, 
but a great reader and writer. She allowed him 
to read at home, but would not for a moment have 
tolerated his using pen and ink there. She drew 
the line at that. 

I have not yet described the kitchen, which was 
opposite to the bedroom, as the drawing-room 
was opposite to the sitting-room. Here there was 
during the greater part of the day what in Erin’s 
Isle is termed ‘*a Copper-Alley feast” (“all smell 
and no teast”), this affecting the whole suite of 
apartments. The kitchen was resplendent with 
hardware, so arranged as to make the place some- 
what resemble an armoury, with pots for helmets 
and spoons for spears, and here and there a red- 
striped towel, like a banner with a strange device. 

The harvest of a quiet eye is quickly made, and 
it took Mrs. Wegham less time to notice these 
things, and many others similar, than it has taken 
me to describe them, or you to read my descrip- 
tion. Her gaze then returned to Mrs. Williams, 
as neat as if she had just finished dressing, instead 
of having only just finished working, her hands 
folded, her firm, capable face tranquil, though still 
flushed. Young, pretty, and healthy she looked. 
That counted much with the elderly, plain, and 
dying woman. 

The room upstairs, which she had seen half an 
hour before, came to her memory, a room littered 
with books and papers, and the improvised toys 
of a little child—the room of a slatternly woman, 
some twenty by years and some thirty by looks, 
with eyes red and swollen with weeping ; this 
because Philip, her king, had gone wrong, and the 
neighbours whispered about it, and her landlady 
whispered with them. 

Ally was a gentle, proud body, who shut herself 
up with her sorrow, and in her loneliness grew 
careless. She lay om her bed of nights instead of 
in it, with pinned hair and loosened dress ; and 
rose each day as weary as she went to bed each 
night, many a morning washing only the tears 
from her hot eyes. All this time she strove to 
keep clean the heart within her, and spoke her 
griefs softly. A sweet, patient woman, but not 
bracing company. 

Mrs. Wegham’s mind was made up. 

“T’ll take your offer, Mrs. Williams, my husband 
agreein’ to it. There’s a deal to be done in a house 
like this, and now that the pain is much with me, 
and at times, I think . . . but that’s not here nor 
there . . . why, if you’re willin’ to help me on 
scourin’ and washin’ days, I’m sure I’m very glad. 
The poor creature upstairs—well, I'll say nothin’ — 
she’s a good, kind soul, with all her slatte’nliness, 
an’ my husban’ says she’s made o’ the right stuff, 
an’ on’y needs washin’ an’ wings to make an angel 
of her.” 

A smile crossed Mrs. Williams’s clean face. The 
picture of Philip’s distressful wife washed and 
winged, and so turned into an angel, tickled her 
sense of the ludicrous. But the smile went as 
quickly as it came, and she said acridly : 

“ Can’t say it seems to me as angels do very well 
out of their own sp’ere. They don’t make angels 
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o’ their husban’s, that’s cert’n ; an’ all o’ them as 
I’ve seen are slippy-sloppy-comin’-to-pieces-like 
women, with not a word to say for theirselves ; but 
it’s quite the same to me, Mrs. Wegham, what 
Mister Wegham thinks o’ ME, natchrally.” 

This irate concluding remark was not so uncalled- 
for as might at first appear. Mrs. Williams was 
not a listener at doors, but she knew that people 
in her “set,” and of it were the Weghams, revelled 
in comparison ; and in concluding that Mr. Weg- 
ham, after likening Philip’s wife to an angel, had 
compared her with the other lodger—to wit, Jessica 
Williams—and to the disparagement of the latter, 
was not at all beside the mark. 

“T don’t think I said, Mrs. Williams, as you 
were mentioned by my husban’, did I ?” 

Mrs. Wegham was somewhat embarrassed, and 
tried to speak ironically. 

“No, you didn’t, Mrs. Wegham. But there are 
some things one knows without their bein’ said— 
when one has a head on one’s shoulders that isn’t 
the head of a pin. Don’t you now go thinkin’ 
I’m hurt in my feelin’s. I’m not so ridic’lous.” 

A few more compliments passed, a bit of 
business was done, as far as Jessica was concerned 
in it treacherous business, involving, as she knew, 
a cruel disappointment to the poor woman who 
was her fellow lodger ; then Mrs. Wegham rose to 
go. It was late evening. Jessica sat down beside 
her fire. How long she had thus sat she did not 
know. She had fallen asleep, and woke to find it 
night. Nine o'clock struck—ten—eleven. Still her 
husband had not returned. The fire gave scarce 


any light ; and there was no sound in the house. 


What if... she dared not think the thought. 
She went to the window. 


CHAPTER III. —FORSAKEN. 


LL the stars were shining for signs and for 
wonders, and the moon was shining for a great 
sign and a great wonder. Jessica’s face at the 

window grew white as it. What should she do? 
She threw up the sash, and looked out. A youth 
who was walking unsteadily in the street beneath 
looked up and said in a thick voice: 

“Good night, Sarah !” 

“Don’t you be so fast, young man. I’m a marri’d 
woman,” answered Jessica, and shutting the window 
again, she returned to the fire-side. A quarter past 
eleven struck—half-past—three-quarters. 

It was twelve o'clock. 

One ember only glowed in the grate, and it grew 
paler and paler. ‘The night was cruelly cold, and 
a wind began to rise, and play pranks, tapping at 
the window and the door, and blowing out the stars. 
The sky became frightened-looking, and Jessica’s 
face became terrified. She lighted a match, but it 
fell from her trembling hand ; she lighted another, 
and the wind caught it. She then groped to the 
door, opened it, and stole through the quiet house. 
What was that? She listened eagerly, and as she 
listened her face regained its colour. The sound 
she heard was the steady breathing of a sleeping 
man, mingled with the moan of a woman in pain. 
the pitiless, frightened creature outside felt only 


relief. John Wegham and his wife had gone to 
rest for the night. Their room was dark. Jessica 
mounted the stairs. Here was light, light that 
streamed under the ledge of a door and out of the 
crevices of it. She listened ; she might have 
peeped ; but she did not do that. the knocked 
softly. Philip’s wife opened the door. 

“ What do you want, Mrs. Williams?” 

“T want you. Come down to my room with 
me, Mrs. Ray. Your husband must be sleeping 
now.” 

Jessica flushed. 

“Yes, he’s sleepin’, and Phillie’s asleep. We're 
all quite comfortable, and I was just goin’ to undress, 
but I’m glad if I can be of use to you, Mrs. Williams. 
I—I can’t ask you in.” 

“No. Come to my room with me, only for half 
an hour. Don’t ask no questions. I'll tell you all 
when you are there.” 

They descended the stairs together. 

** Dear, dear! To hear that poor Mrs. Wegham 
moanin’. We've somethin’ to be grateful for, you 
an’ me, Mrs. Williams.” 

Jessica quickened her speed impatiently. 

“This is my door. Come in quickly. 
wind's risin’ every minute.” 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Ray went to the window, “there is 
indeed a wind to-night, an’ it’s blowin’ down the 
stars, as my little Phillie says. Did you see that?” 

“ What ?” 

“ A great star comin’ straight down.” 

“Law, Mrs. Ray, you an’ y’r talk about stars ! 
What I want to know is where my matches is. 
Here! I’ve found’em. Steady now !”—this ad- 
dressing the lighted candle, and then placing it 
where least exposed to a draught. 

Mrs. Ray turned round. 

“Where's your husband, Mrs. Williams ?” 

* That’s just what I’d like to know myself, Mrs. 
Ray. He’s gone an’ left me, an’ there’s somethin’ 
as tells me he won’t come back.” 

“Have you been havin’ words ?” 

Philip’s wife, with all her shyness, had what Mr. 
Wegham called “a straight manner.” When she 
wanted to know the time of day she did not ask 
you if you had a watch, or “wonder” what the 
hour might be, but said simply, “ What’s o’clock ?” 
Mr. Wegham liked this manner, and so, oddly 
enough, did Jessica, who was of a very different 
character from Mr. Wegham. Mrs. Wegham dis- 
liked it, and in this respect was of the majority. 
To the plain question : 

“ Have you been havin’ words ?” 

Jessica answered truthfully: “Yes.” She then 
told Mrs. Ray the whole story as it has already 
been told, repeating in conclusion : 

“ He won't come back ; of that I’m sure. I've 
a...” (her face became puzzled). . . “ the word, 
a long ’un, ’s gone out o’ my mind . . . it’s somethin’ 
like peppermint.” 

“You mean a presintimint,” Irish Ally said 
gently, and with odd gravity. “ You don’t believe in 
presintimints, I hope, Mrs. Williams ?” 

“T do” (curtly). “<An’ I’ve a presentiment as 
tells me Bill ‘ll never come back to me. You 
see now if he does, Mrs. Ray. An’ what am I 
to do?” 


The 
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“It’s early to trouble about that, Mrs. Williams. 
I should leave it awhile with God Almighty.” 

“ Would you really!” The tone in which the 
words were said made them a blasphemy and a 
taunt, matching well the rude worldly face flooded 
with candle-light which the speaker of them raised 
to a sweet saintly face flooded with moonlight ; for 
Ally still stood in the window niche. 

“Come here, Mrs. Ray ; I can’t go over to you ; 
it'd blow my candle out. Do you notice this 
scar?” 

Ally came nearer. ‘“ Yes.” 

“Well, the man who left that on my face, and 
then stayed out till after midnight, will not come 
back to me, I’m thinkin’. Do you mind stoppin’ 
here till I get intomy bed. I’m frightened of I don’t 
know what, an’ if you'll just sit with me a bit I shall 
feel quieter-like, and perhaps goasleep. Whatever’s 
the matter with me?” 

She reeled and fainted. 

Ally loosened her dress, sponged her face, and 
anxiously watched her. When the sick woman had 
somewhat recovered, she undressed her tenderly 
and lifted her into the bed. She seemed to go to 
sleep almost immediately, and Ally Ray bethought 
her what it were best to do now. She had come 
to no decision when Jessica cried out in the voice 
of a frightened child : “ Mrs. Ray !” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Light the candle again! Light it !” 

“Tt is alight.” Ally’s face became troubled. 
“Her mind’s wandering, poor soul. If it were 
only morning, and Philip sober! I'd best talk to 
Mrs. Wegham.” 

She knocked at the door of Mrs. Wegham’s 
room. 

“Tt’s me, Mrs. Wegham, about Mrs. Williams, and 
the doctor must be sent for. Can’t you wake Mr. 
Wegham ?” 

With great difficulty John Wegham was waked, 
and with still greater difficulty routed out of his 
bed, and persuaded to fetch a doctor for Mrs. 
Williams, whom he thoroughly disliked, and whom 
it pleased him to call the Witch of Endor. The 
latter was sitting up in bed when Mrs. Ray 
returned to her ; and, evidently under the impres- 
sion that Ally was Mrs. Wegham, she began re- 
minding her that she meant to do some work now 
that her husband was out of employ, and would 
do the charing better than Mrs. Ray, the silly 
slattern. A part of this she whispered into Ally’s 
ear. The face of the latter, from being perplexed, 
became gloomy and angry, but only for a moment’; 
then the look of great patience which was almost 
always in her eyes, and which made them strange 
and beautiful, came back to them. ‘ Hush, dear,” 
she said gently, forcing the delirious woman to lie 
down again, and stroking her dark hair, unconscious 
of the magnetism in her touch which made Jessica 
drowse, and finally fall fast asleep. Thereupon 
Ally bent her face on her hands, and fell to 
thinking. An hour passed, still Wegham had not 
returned. The chimney-tops of the dark houses 
opposite began to grow plain, even the windows 
became dimly outlined, and the hoar-frosted trees 
in far-off gardens began to gleam in the early 
light, for the darkness was passing rapidly, and the 


sky, now starless and moonless, flushed more and 
more with the expectation of day. 

“Mummy, me’s woke,” said a voice suddenly, 
and hands were laid about Ally’s skirts. ; 

“You're a naughty little boy to have done 
that, Phillie. Have you woke father?” 

“No.” 

“Then you’re a good little boy.” 

“That’s you all over, Mrs. Ray,” said another 
voice, the voice of John Wegham, who had been 
standing in the doorway, and had watched and 
listened. ‘‘Why, poor girl, you’re perished with 
the cold. Go off with that boy of yours. The 
doctor is coming, and I hear my missis getting up.” 
Then to the child: “Go along with you, you 
scamp. You've got your father’s eyes. Put your 
mother to bed, and pray God to make you like 
her. Here, give me a kiss, sonny.” 

“My name’s Pillie,” said Ray Junior, as he 
lifted his bonny face to Mr. Wegham. “ Me’s 
woke in the middle night, an’ hasn’t woke nobody ; 
only come to look for my mummy.” 

He rightly regarded this as something to boast 
of, and brooding over it on his journey upstairs 
in his mother’s arms, fell asleep on her shoulder. 


? 


CHAPTER IV.—A SICK ROOM. 


WEEK had passed. Ally Ray, more sleep- 
less-looking than ever, flitted about a sick- 
room—Mrs. Wegham’s. 

“ Dear,” she said, “ you do moan so dreadfully ; 
couldn’t you stop it a bit?” 

The sick woman looked up with eyes blind with 
pain. 

“T can’t see you, Ally. Bend over me. Zhe 
pain ts knives. When are they going to take me 
away ?” 

“To-day. 
you?” 

“No.” Then, after a pause, sitting up in bed, 
“ Ally !” 

ot i tw 

“When I’m in hospital 

Another spasm seized her, and she lay back. 

“Try to quiet yourself a little. You won't feel 
the operation at all.” 

*T shall die, Ally.” 

Ally said nothing. She was aware that, in all 
probability, the woman would not long survive the 
operation, and her sense of truth would not allow 
her to hold out hope. She said vaguely : 

“God is very good, dear ; very good.” 

“You're always takin’ His part. He has a real 
friend in you anyhow.” 

“ Don’t say that, dear Mrs. Wegham ; it doesn’t 
sound right, leastways reverent. Sure, I’m only a 
worm, an’ He’s my Maker.” 

“You're a rare sort of worm, you are, Ally,” 
said the other, letting her eyes, still dazed with 
pain, rest on the face of the woman beside her, 
and, as the pain took again a stronger hold of 
her, clasping Ally’s hand tightly, and more tightly, 
till the frail fingers were crushed and bruised in 
the agonised grip, and the tears that Ally bravely 
tried to keep back, fell in her lap. 


You’re not afraid of it now, are 


”» 
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All this time a man was in the room, John 
Wegham, in the window-seat, with his face bent 
on the sill, quite motionless, excepting when, as 
every now and then, a shudder ran through his 
strong frame, shaking him andthe room. The little 
child, Phillie, stood beside him, watching him with 
the wide, grave gaze of a young boy. Then he 
fetched a stool, very quietly, walking on tip-toe, 
though he wore felt slippers that made no noise at 
any time. 

“ Me goog lickle boy, quy quy,” he said, with the 
large complacency of his age, as he passed his 
mother. 

“Yes, my pet, and you must keep quite quiet. 
You may give mummy a little quiet kiss. ‘That 
was a dear little one.” This as the child 
with sweet gravity noiselessly touched 
her with his soft lips. ‘“ Now you may 
give Mrs. Wegham one.” 

The big child-eyes became very 
solemn, and the kiss that the boy gave 
the dying woman was as reverent as that 
which a saint might give to an image 
which he esteems holy. Then, the stool 
in his arms, and tip-toeing in his felt 
shoes as before, he went back to the 
window-niche soliloquising, as he went, 
in a rapture of self-conceit. 

“Me give dear lickle kisses, my 
mummy says. Me quy quy.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. 
Wegham would have picked up the 
child, and told him that he was a con- 
ceited young puppy, or a rascal, or a 
villain. Philiie liked this. It was a 
variation on mummy’s more sentimental 
phraseology which he also liked, for he 
was a happy-hearted little fellow, liking 
all words that were kindly spoken, 
taking life as a kitten does that will let 
you pull its tail. (which a cat, in nine 
cases out of ten, will not) if only you 
pull it in good temper. 

But Mr. Wegham took no notice of 
Phillie. Something must be wrong, the 
child decided, and set down the little 
stool. He then clambered on to it, 
and, having placed his golden head on 
a line with Mr. Wegham’s iron-grey 
one, made a critical examination. It 
was impossible to see his friend’s face, 
for it was buried in his hands ; but the window-sill 
was wet, and, as it had not rained outside, it must 
have rained inside, that was quite clear to Phillie. 
A little girl might have said some tender word of 
condolence, but Phillie’s face crumpled up in in- 
dignation. It was a theory of his that tears befitted 
women only, and that men (whether juvenile like 
himself, or adult like his father and Mr. Wegham) 
kept their eyes dry, let come what affliction might. 
Consequently he said, with some asperity : 

“ Don’t cry, it’s norky, even when we're bruisied.” 

When a Stoic moralist says “ norky ” for naughty, 
even one bowed in spirit must forgive his intoler- 
ance. Mr. Wegham lifted his face from the 
window-ledge, and, taking the little lad in his arms, 
left the room quickly with him. 
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CHAPTER V.—MORE ABOUT PHILLIE. A GERANIUM, 


HERE was behind Mr. Wegham’s house a 
small patch of yard, by courtesy called garden, 

It was rich in all manner of things, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. The animal world was 
represented by cats, rats and mice, and the myriad 
race of winged and creeping things. The variety 
of the vegetation will only be understood by those 
who have played at the instructive games in which 
we learn that a chair is a vegetable, that brown 
paper is a vegetable, and that a shirt-collar is a 
vegetable. In vegetables of this species the 
garden behind Mr. Wegham’s house was rich, one 
bed being strewn with fragments of the plant which 

















THE WINDOW-SILL WAS WET, AND If HAD NOT RAINED OUTSIDE. 


we know as chair, while the herb called brown 
paper was to be seen in profusion in almost every 
part of it; but perhaps it yie'ded most mineral. 
On the upturned soil were to be seen iron, copper, 


and tin, also coal, and ready-made bricks. ‘The 
garden was, however, almost wholly deficient in 
what the non-scientist regards as alone vegetable 
matter, tree and flower and grass. Not that it 
was wholly deficient in this. Phillie sowed all 
his orange-pips and plum-stones and cherry- 
stones in it, and watered them, if not indeed very 
regularly, out of a tea-pot. ‘Though he had done 
this for what he had called “‘ munks ”—his parents 
had lodged with Mrs. Wegham for a month and a 
half—and though the garden was not yet agleam 
with orange-blossom, though plum and cherry trees 
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did not yet bend under the weight of their fruit, 
still there had come up in the early dandelion and 
daisy season “lickle fings” at which Phillie pointed 
proudly, revelling in a foolish but ecstatic dream, 
which was not prematurely dissipated by any of 
his family or friends. None of these simple folk 
had read, or probably ever heard of Froebel and 
Pestalozzi, and it was the philosophy of most of 
them that it was better to have hoped in vain than 
never to have hoped at all. 

Which it is. 

Up and down this plot of ground, receptacle of 
unconsidered trifles and all a little child’s wealth, 
walked John Wegham with Phillie. Nothing was 
said for awhile. Phillie was an old-fashioned 
child, who himself found it comforting in times of 
mental storm and stress to walk up and down his 
gardens, with his fat hands foided behind him, 
looking infinitely absurd, but feeling pathetic, and 
resenting any disturbance of his reflections. Con- 
sequently he understood’ John Wegham, and, 
leaving that good man to walk up and down and 
wrestle with his trouble, slipt away and sat down 
beside the flower that he called his Jerry Num, and 
which just now rather monopolised his affections, 
because of its “green blossom.” The “green 
blossom” on Phillie’s geranium was a bunch of 
buds, the second which had appeared on the plant. 
He had been told at the first that it would turn 
into a bunch of flowers if certain conditions were 
fulfilled, first among them this that he should 
keep away from the plant for, say, a week. You 
might just as well haveasked of a moth to keep away 


from a candle for, say, a week ;-or of a-bee'to keep 


away from a jar of treacle *for,ay, a week.. Phillie 
stayed away for a day, and was a sadder and a 
sulkier boy. The next day he returned to his 
flower and his old folly, which consisted in sitting 
beside the Jerry Num, imploring of the buds to 
make haste and d/o open, then scolding them for 
not doing so, then kissing them to show them 
that he was friends with them, then opening 
them a little to look in, and telling them men- 
daciously that he did it lest they should feel 
“squnched up,” then holding his hot hand over them 
to keep the wind off them, then breathing on them 
because they seemed hot and there was no breeze, 
then pouring the tea-pot full of water over them, 
then drying them with the little duster which he 
called handkerchief, then digging up the plant to 
put it into a shadier place, because the sun had 
got so very bright, and then digging it up to put 
it back in the sun, because it was evening and 
getting cold, then smoking brown paper all over 
it “to frighten ’way the lickle green fleas.” 

These were a few of the processes to which 
Phillie subjected his Jerry Num, and, though a 
London geranium is perhaps the most patient of 
plants, the geranium in question, after having put 
forth two bunches of buds—“ green blossoms,” as 
Phillie called them—began to wear the expression 
which says, “ Were it not better not to be?” 

Phillie this morning was in one of his more 
passive moods, and did nothing beyond casting 
amorous glances at his little green sweetheart, and 
holding his hat between her and a wasp which he 
explained to her wanted to sting her. ‘Time passed 
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on ; no little mouse could have been more quiet ; 
no little boy could have grown more sad. The 
Jerry Num’s leaves looked very queer, and Phillie’s 
heart misgave him. John Wegham suddenly no- 
ticed him. 

“ Why aren’t you talking, Phillie?” 

“I’m finkin’.. My Jerry Num’s going to die, I 
fink.” 

The brave mouth quivered. 

“T’m not crying, Mr. Wegham; but I don't 
fink I'll sit with my.Jerry Num.” 

The little modern Hagar rose. 

“We'll go in to mummy, Mr. Wegham.” 

*“No, we won't, Phillie. We'll go out to a shop 
and we'll get a new Jerry Num, the biggest that’s 
in it, and all in red blossom.” 

Phillie was not a cynic, or a sceptic. He had 
much too big and brave a heart for that, but he 
was a humourist, and he decided that Mr. Wegham 
was joking. He didn’t quite like the joke, so his 
laugh was a little dry and choky, but he did laugh. 
John Wegham shook hishead. This child seemed 
to think his dying geranium could as little be re- 
placed as the woman dying in the house. In less 
than ten minutes later they were in the shop. 


CHAPTER VI,—REST IN PEACE. 


* A] O, sonny ”—it was the flower-vendor speak- 
ing to Phillie, as he smiled at the child’s 
odd choice of a flower—‘“not that one; 

it’s all out, and you'll have nothing in a week. 

Take this one; it’s in bud.” 

Phillie smiled wisely. He knew better than to 
take a flower in bud. 

“Give the little chap the one in blossom,” said 
John. “I declare, if the flowers drop in a week, 
I'll give him another. It does the heart in one 
good to see that there’s a bit of joy to be bought 
in the world. Now, youngster, come along.” 

Phillie’s heart was thumping with a happiness 
that was pain, but—decorum !—you don’t go hop- 
ping about a strange man’s shop, or hopping about 
the Queen’s streets with the Queen’s policemen 
guarding them. With the mossy pot hugged close 
to his breast, and his eyes like two demented stars, 
summoning up all the man in him—the man, ac- 
cording to Phillie, was superior to being carried 
away by emotion, like a goosie-girl—he strode 
home by the side of Mr. Wegham, making no 
jubilant little hops, but pacing finely, left ! right! 
left ! right !—like the soldier that he was. But— 
Oh, ignominy, and weakness of man aged three! 
On his mother’s doorsteps (Phillie considered the 
house hers, and the Weghams, and the Williamses 
hers) all his mother came into his eyes, and, with 
sheer excitement, bursting into tears, laughing and 
crying together, he ran into the house, up the 
stairs, and into the darkened room where he knew 
his mother to be. Then, with a great cry of joy, 
forgetful of everything in the world excepting that 
he, Phillie, was the owner of a geranium in flower, 
he shouted at top of his baby-voice : “Oh, mummy, 
look! It’s mine! A veal Jerry Num, red- 
scarleck, an’ all the buds blowed open !” 

“ Hush, mother’s darling!” Ally clasped the 
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child to her heart. “ Hush—ssh! hush—ssh !” 
crooning over him. “ Phillie! Phillie! Mr. Weg- 
ham’s dear wife is dead—Mrs. Wegham, who loved 
you. Break off a big pretty flower, and put it in 
her hand and kiss her. That’s mother’s boy!” as 
the generous little fellow broke off a red cluster, 
put it in the dead woman’s hand, and unfearingly 
kissed her. 

“Where’s Mr. Wegham, Phillie ?” 

Phillie thought Mr. Wegham had stayed down 
stairs. 

“We will go and look for him, then ; and don’t 
say anything, my sweetheart, when mother tells 
him his trouble, but kiss him and love him.” 

“To love” in Phillie’s language meant to en- 
circle tightly with arms. He nodded. 


Ally left the room with him, and they met John, 
who was coming up the stairs. Having waited for 
him to be on the stair-top, Ally took his hand and, 
pressing it, told him all without a word. Then, 
putting Phillie into his arms, she left him and went 
to her room. 

At his wife’s door John spoke to the child. 
“You may leave me now, my boy.” 

“My boy.” Think of that! Mr. Wegham had 
never called Phillie “my boy” before, and the 
words made his heart swell with pride. He did 
not leave his friend, however, but, slipping on to 
the floor, took the large trembling hand in his 
small unshaken one, and “like a strong angel,” as 
John put it, led the sorrowing man into the room. 
There was the fine geranium, denuded of its hand- 
somest cluster, and there was the woman, white 
and quiet, in her thin hand the brilliant flower, 
shedding a brightness as of flame. 

“Did mother break it, Phillie? Did mother 
put it there ?” 

“No. Me did. 


Nobody pulls my Jerry Num 


but me,” grandiosely. (Do think of Mr. Wegham’s 
imagining that Phillie would permit liberties to be 
taken with his Jerry Num !) 

“ You're a fine little chap, Phillie, an’ I'll never 
forget it to you!” John Wegham’s voice broke. 
“You shall always have a flower while I live, an’ 
remember my old missus.” 

He knelt beside the bed, and bent his face 
upon it. His wife would never moan again, and 
feel the agony at her breast. His lips moved in 
thanksgiving. He was saying his morning prayers, 
Phillie decided, and, creeping away, he sat down 
beside his geranium, and looked at it till the red 
blossoms became red balls of flame, and flew up 
and broke into red showers of sparks, and the red 
sparks became red butterflies, and the red butter- 
flies sang: 


** Looking upward every day, 
Sunshine on our faces... .” 


right through, for Phillie had just learnt that hymn. 
And then, just as one red butterfly was singing out 
“* Ah—men !” Phillie’s nose tickled him, and he 
woke himself scratching it, and, instead of trying to 
explain to himself, as you or I would have done, why 
he had dreamt so wonderful a dream, he looked 
carefully at his geranium, and was relieved to find 
that the very possible transformation of which he 
had dreamt had not taken place. 

“Well, Phillie, awake at last?” That was his 
mother’s voice. ‘“ You were dreaming a beautiful 
dream, weren’t you? You shall tell me all about 
it when you are upstairs. Mr. Wegham, you must 
come up and have something to eat. Your wife 
would never have wished you to starve yourself 
sick. Get Mr. Wegham, Phillie, to carry mother’s 
heavy little boy upstairs, and come to supper, both 
of you.” 


Because of Thee. 


BecAUSE of thee my heart is like a tree 
That’s evergreen through storm and wintry days, 
That grows beside the pleasant waterways, 
And stretcheth forth toward heaven’s canopy. 
Because of thee my heart must constant be, 
Like those fond flowers that turn for Phoebus’ rays; 
Or like some gem which through a furnace stays 
Unchanged—so I, because of thee, of thee. 


Yet still for thee my heart is like to die, 
To droop and wither on its feeble stem ; 


Yea, these two contrasts touch 


a radiant sky 


Leans down to kiss the stormy ocean’s hem ; 
Close in my spirit joy and sorrow lie, 
Both at thy bidding when thou callest them. 


LADY LINDSAY, 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, AUTHOR OF “‘ FRANCIS CLUDDE,” ETC. 


A RIDE IN 


O many, Egypt is merely a land of monuments ; 
the land of a fascinating and mysterious past, 
in comparison with which the ancient annals of 

Greece and Rome sound recent and commonplace. 
It presents itself to the popular mind as a dark 
plain, shadowy and dim, wanting in detail, a mere 
background, against which rise in majestic promin- 
ence the Pyramids, the Sphinx, the Obelisks. And 
such an Egypt, possessing a strange and rare 
attraction for intelligences which have come in 
contact with it, does exist. But there is another, 
an Egypt with which Englishmen in particular, 
whose substantial interests in the country are so 
great, would do well to make themselves familiar ; 
and that is the Egypt of to-day, the land of the 
Fellaheen. Many even who have visited the 
country know little of this. Passing along the 
beaten tracks, travelling by train from Alexandria 
to Cairo, and thence in a steamboat along the 
Nile, speaking no Arabic, consorting wholly with 
their kind, conducted in droves from temple to 
tomb, and one new hotel to another, they acquire, 
it is very possible, a smattering of Egyptology, and 
learn to distinguish the cartouche of Rameses from 
that of Thothmes ; but of the aspect of Egypt 
away from its antiquities and dragomen they see 
little, and understand less. 

Assume then that we are in Egypt—at Luxor or 
at Assouan : how is a peep at this side of the life 
of the country to be obtained? One way, certainly 
as pleasant as any other, is to hire a pony, and 
leaving the hotel behind us to pick our way 
through the narrow, dusty lanes of the town—lanes 
which, formed for the most part of blind walls 
built of unbaked bricks, are never straight, and 
end generally in a cu/ de sac—until we emerge 
in the open country. And first, a word as to 
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the pony. The best horses used by the natives 
are, I am told, of Syrian breed. They are small, 
but full of spirit and good-will, and those which 
can be hired up-country generally need some little 
skill on the part of the rider. The Egyptian 
knows of two paces only, a walk and a gallop. 
He loves to start at top speed, and after going a 
hundred yards to throw his horse on its haunches 
by the use of the cruel bit to which he clings. In 
the result the horses’ mouths suffer, while an 
English rider, accustomed to the use of a snaffle 
and curb, finds himself at sea when called upon 
to handle a rein, which, if touched ever so lightly, 
causes the horse to prance uncomfortably. 

By the time we have left the network of walls 
and cabins behind us, however, we have probably 
come to a good understanding with the Dervish, 
or the Son of the Lily, and are at leisure to look 
about us. And this is what we see. First, immedi- 
ately round us, a plain of dazzling vivid green, abso- 
lutely flat, as flat as a billiard-table, without fence 
or hedge of any kind. It is all young wheat, half- 
grown. Bathed in the bright Egyptian sunshine, 
it bends gently under a light rippling breeze. 
Here and there the wide expanse is broken by a 
village surrounded by a mud wall, and shaded by 
a grove of feathery, straight-stemmed palm-trees, 
or by a clump of tamarinds, the greyish tints of 
which contrast finely with the dazzling green of 
the wheat. Beyond this plain, which extends for 
miles on every side, the red sandstone cliffs which 
bound Egypt on either hand are visible: the 
cliffs which form the frontier of the two great 
deserts lying to east and west of her, the Arabian 
and the L ibyan. It should never be forgotten that 
Egypt is not in reality the regular oblong space 
outlined by geographers on the map; but the 
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valley of the Nile, sometimes narrower, some- 
times wider, in one place forty miles across, in 
another two: a valley neither concave nor undu- 
lating, but absolutely flat, so that it is sometimes 
likened to a green billiard-table with reddish-brown 
side-cushions and noends. Above the Delta—the 
wider district about the mouth of the river, to 
which these remarks only apply in part—there are 
very few places, if any, where Egypt is so wide 
that the one line of cliffs is not visible from the 
other. 

Returning to our survey we find that here and 
there, but still infrequently, a low embankment 
runs across the plain. This is a road raised 
above the annual inundation. Strange and 
quaint to our eyes are the daily and hourly farers 
along it. Most conspicuous among these, tower- 
ing above the troops of asses and the sheikh 
on his gaily-caparisoned horse, are the camels 
moving forward at a slow jerking pace, their gaunt, 
ungainly forms outlined against the low horizon. 
Some of them carry huge loads of goolaks, or 
waterpots, slung in nets. Others bear bundles of 
sugar-canes placed crosswise, so as to occupy the 
whole width of the road. Others again are laden 
with sun-dried bricks, or lofty piles of clover and 


vetches. Whatever the load, the look of discou- 
tent is the same; for the contented camel has yet to 
be discovered. Some snort with indignation, and 
swerve from us as we pass. Others growl out 
dire threats, and stalk forward, refusing to yield 
an inch. Occasionally one makes savagely to- 
wards us, but is turned by the heavy blows 
which the rider bestows on the side of the head 
next to us. Camels were in great demand in 
Egypt at the time of the Soudanese expedition, but 
are now cheaper than horses, five pounds being 
a not uncommon price ; nor is there likely to be 
any permanent increase in their value until trade 
is again resumed with the Soudan. 


In this plain round us, so flat, so sunny, so 
vividly green, so widely spread—in this plain, with 
its island-like villages and palm-groves, and its 
distant desert bounds, the Egyptian fellah, the 


peasant of the country, is at work. The most 
‘einarkable things about him are two: first, that 
as his forefathers were in the time of Abraham, 
some forty centuries ago, so is he to-day; and 
secondly, that as they did their work, in the same 
primitive fashion he still does his. It isa common- 
place that the Ethiopians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Arabs, the Turks have each in turn swept over 
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Egypt, and conquered and colonised and governed 
it, without affecting the peculiar physical charac- 
teristics of the Egyptian. The permanent type of 
the country, the type suited to the soil and the 
climate, has invariably overcome and assimilated 
the foreign race ; and has remained uninfluenced 
and unaltered by it, or by the chances and changes 
of forty centuries. The fellah who is to be seen 
in the fields to-day has the same large, hairless face, 
the same well-rounded, mobile features, the large 
lips, the sleepy eyes which we see delineated a 
thousand times over in the tomb-pictures of the 
Pharaohs. The likeness is so striking that the 
least observant notes it, and learns to distinguish 
between the pure Egyptian face, and the sterner, 
more rugged, sharper features of the Arab. 

And as the physical characteristics of the fel- 
lah remain unaltered by time, so do the modes 
in which he performs the only work for which he is 
suited, or for which he has any taste—the tillage of 
the soil. The hoe he uses seems to be the very 


EGYPTIAN PLOUGH. 


same hoe which his forefather used in 

the time of Moses. The thing he calls 

a plough, and with which he scratches 

the soil, is the plough cf the Pharaohs—two 

clumsy pieces of wood so fastened together that 

while the point of one furrows the ground, the 

other gives weight, and forms the connection 

with the oxen. He threshes out his corn as his 

ancestors did ; he separates it from the chaff 

as they did—probably as Araunah the Jebusite did 
on his threshing-floor. 

There was one other striking and pitiful par 
ticular in which the fellah of ten years ago re 
sembled his forefathers as they were in the earliest 
dawn of history. He lived and laboured as they 
did, to the music of the lash ; and he lived and 
laboured for the benefit of others. Pharaoh and 
Pasha alike, Mehemet Ali no less than Rameses, 
lounged in splendour and raised great monuments 
at the expense of his sweat and blood. In the 
eighteenth century before Christ, and in the 
eighteenth century of our era, the fellah’s lot was 
the same—to be taxed and beaten, to be torn 
from his family and set to public works, to be 
robbed of his savings if he grew wealthy, scourged 
for lack of them if he fell short, to be the victim 
of every petty tyrant’s greed. 


This was so, we have said, ten years ago. Is it 
so now? The question is fraught with the greatest 
interest for every Englishman. Are the men whose 
lean, tawny figures we see round us, here stripped 
for field labour, there crouching beside the hobbled 
buffalo or the little herd of goats—are they more 
happily placed since England identified herself with 
Egypt’s fortunes? An answer satisfactory in the 
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main can, I think, be given. The Egyptian peasant 
is still tolled and taxed, as heavily it may be as in 
almost any period of his history. He pays a high 
rent, or land tax, for the use of his plot of ground. 
He pays for the water which is supplied for its 
irrigation. Every palm-tree in bearing upon it 
pays toll to the Government. He performs so 
much forced labour every year, Or pays a com- 
position instead, and so on. In a word, owing to 
the vast debts and obligations of the country, 
and the burdens laid upon it by 

past misgovernment, the peasant 

is still heavily taxed. But he 

now enjoys two new and in- 

estimable privileges. First, he 

knows what he has to pay; he 

knows the end and the extent 

of his trouble. It is a fixed sum, 

and having paid it he is clear. 

He is no longer a sponge, to be 

squeezed until he is dry. And 

secondly, his savings and his 

property are secured to him. 

He is free to enjoy them in the 

present, and able to look forward 

to the enjoyment of them in the 

future. He has a motive for 

thrift such as he never had 

before. He need fear neither 

Bey nor Pasha, nor is it any 

longer necessary for him to go 

in rags and simulate the direst 

poverty in order to deceive their 

covetous eyes. For these two 

great benefits, which will seem 

the more valuable the longer 

they are considered, as well as 

for a more equal administration 

of the law and a more just dis- 

tribution of that great necessity 

of the land—water—the fellah 

has to thank the new system of 
government which, in the face 

of much interested opposition 

and many difficulties, has been 

forced upon the country during 

the last decade by English 

officials. 

The mention of water brings 
us to the one peculiar feature of = 
Egyptian agriculture which can- = 
not be hid: the feature which 
along many hundred miles of 
river bank, from one end indeed 
of the Nile valley to the other, 
thrusts itself so prominently up:n the traveller's 
notice that he cannot overlook it. In Egypt 
rain is infrequent; so much so that in many 
districts it may be said not to fall at all. At 
Luxor, for instance, as much as five minutes’ rain 
is a great rarity, known perhaps to fall once, twice, 
possibly thrice in a year—a thing to produce 
raising of hands; and though in some parts, as 
at Cairo, rain, of late years, has grown more 
common, the country as a whole may be fairly 
described as rainless for practical purposes. How, 
then, are the fields watered? Many who have not 
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visited Egypt are apt to believe that the annual 
flooding of the country by the rising of the Nile 
effects all which is due in other countries to rain. 
This is not so, however, in any great degree. The 
inundation relieves the agriculturist of one labour, 
it is true; it manures the land, covering it each 
year with a fresh deposit of rich mud. But so far 
as irrigation goes, the inundation is of use for a few 
days or weeks only-—for a very short time, that is, 
after it has left the soil bare. During two-thirds of 


WATERING IN EGYPT. 


the year the land, continually dried and rendered 
friable by a semi-tropical sun and by cool nort! 
winds, requires to be artificially watered, and that 


continually. In some districts this can be effected 
once for all by canals, reservoirs, and special 
irrigation works, but throughout far the greate! 
part of the Nile valley it is brought about by the 
manual labour of the peasants at the shadoof, or 
the toil of their cattle at the sakiyeh. The most 
careless visitor cannot help noticing these two 
agricultural machines. They are everywhere. He 
may leave Egypt ignorant what plough the fellaheen 
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use, deaf to their form of greeting, or blind to the 
food they eat ; but wherever he goes, whether he 
lands for a few minutes at a village, or rides half a 
mile to a temple, the shadoof and the sakiyeh will 
bar his way. 

Of the two the shadoof is the more common. It 
consists, first, of two pillars or posts about six feet 
high. These are placed about three feet from one 
another, and as near the river as possible. They 
are sometimes of wood, sometimes of brick, but 
in either case are coated with sun-dried clay. 
Between the two pillars a long pole is poised in 
such a way that while at rest the landward end is 
weighed down by a round heavy weight—usually 
a mass of clay—while the end towards the water 
points upwards almost perpendicularly. To the 
latter extremity of the pole a wide shallow leather 
bucket is attached by a rope or long stick ; this, 
while the shadoof is at rest, dangles at some height 
above the water, being overbalanced by the weight 
at the other end of the pole. “The mode of work- 
ing is this. The peasant, arrayed as a rule in 
nothing more than a scanty waistcloth, takes his 
stand by the bucket, which he lowers to the level of 
the water by grasping the pendent stick and throw- 
ing his weight upon it—without, however, removing 
his feet from the place where he stands. The 
bucket sinks and is filled ; and is raised by the 
weight at the other end of the pole, the man merely 
guiding it in its rise, and overturning it at the 
proper point so that its contents flow into a trench 
which, starting between the posts, runs inland, con- 
ducting the water either to the crop, or to another 
shadoof which conveys it to a still higher level. 
Thus it will be seen that the man’s labour is spent 
in lowering, not raising, the bucket, the latter 
operation being performed by the counterpoise. 
As a rule, when the river is at a moderate height — 
in the month of January for instance—three sha- 
doofs are necessary to raise the water to the level 
of the fields ; and twenty such tiers of three may 
be counted in a single half-mile of river-bank, their 
poles standing up in the evening gaunt and black 
against the delicate rosy flush of an Egyptian 
sunset. The brown, muscular figures of the men, 
with the constant wheezing of the ungreased pole 
as it rises and falls, dwell longer than anything 
in the memories of those whom a month in a 
dahabeah has made familiar with the long flat 
stretches of the Nile valley, with the motionless 
herons and flapping vultures, the lurking pariah dogs 
that come down at nightfall for the cooks’ refuse 
above all, with the wild nasal chant of half-clad 
boatmen, the chant now sad and monotonous, now 
flashing out in fierce accents of appeal or effort. 

The shadoof is worked by the muscles of the 
fellaheen. The sakiyeh is used where more water 
is required. It consists, first, of a rude horizontal 
wheel turned by a pair of oxen, or more commonly 
an ox and a buffalo. This wheel is cogged into 
a smaller upright wheel, and causes the latter to 
revolve, and this in turn sets in motion a clumsy 
but picturesque frame, on which is suspended an 
endless line of earthen pots. As the frame goes 
round, the pots—each holds about a quart or three 
pints, and there are from fifteen to twenty-five in 
all—enter the water neck foremost to emerge in the 
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reverse position and full. The motion of the frame 
as it slowly revolves raises each in turn to the 
top, there naturally upsetting its contents into a 
wooden trough, whence the water runs into a trench, 
and so to the land to be irrigated. Sakiyehs are 
often worked day and night, three yokes of cattle 
being the full complement. 


But how, it may be asked, is the water thus 
raised distributed over any large area? Ina very 
simple fashion. The land is divided into an infinite 
number of little plots, about fifteen feet long by six 
feet wide : just such beds as are to be found planted 
with lettuces or onions in any suburban garden, but 
sunk, not raised, and divided one from the other 
by tiny raised mounds of earth, a few inches high. 
Ditches convey the water among the plots, and then 
by the simple process of making a hole in the minia- 


ture fence —which can be done with a single motion 


of the hoe—the husbandman admits it to one plot 
afteranother. When each bed has been sufficiently 
watered, the little fence —about the height of a mole 
hill—is made up again ; and the farmer proceeds 
to the next, and so on, until all his little estate grows 
green and fresh again. 

Among the most common crops after wheat are 
beans—which grow to the height of a man, and being 
sown in large quantities perfume the air for miles 
maize, barley, clover, vetches, onions, leeks, the 
castor-oil plant, lupins and lentils, with cotton and 
sugar-cane. ‘The soil is said to have been much 
exhausted by the last two crops, more particu- 
larly by cotton, which was extensively planted 
at the time of the Confederate war, and has not 
proved, in the opinion of many, a blessing to the 
country. For a short time during that war the 
revenue was great, and the Government, believing 
this state of things would continue, borrowed in 
proportion to its fancied prospects. ‘The war came 
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to an end, and the price of cotton and the revenue 
fell together. The debt remained. The truth is that 
Egypt has suffered greatly at the hands of men who 
have tried to improve her resources without due 
consideration, and have spent upon great public 
works, as well as upon military enterprises and 
domestic show, more than the country could 
afford. 

The Egyptian peasant is peculiarly placable and 
good-tempered, as governable as a child, fond of 
mirth and of a smail joke, and contented with the 
slightest ‘ fantasia ”—his word for every entertain- 
ment, whether it consists of dancing, horse-racing, 
recitation, music, or fireworks. Years of oppression 
have made him amenable to rough discipline. 
Even in these enlightened times the police execute a 
very summary justice. If the donkey-boys crowd 
about Cook’s dragoman, he 
lashes them away as we beat 


along the first narrow track which presents itself— 
we are careful not to ride over the wheat, nor to 
move, if we can help it, immediately before a man 
saying his prayers towards the east—we come 
presently upon a little clearing, as it were, in which 
are tethered a happy family of animals, comprising 
two buffaloes, a charming little grey donkey—a few 
months old and with all its troubles before it—a 
couple of oxen, a young camel and its dam, and 








off dogs in England. If the 
police wish to clear the way 
for the European at Kenah or 
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Negada—places where Europeans are not very 
common—they rush headlong into the curious 
crowd, and—well, beat it. If a man strays on to 
the race-course he is promptly flogged off. And 
the discipline is taken as a matter of course, and in 
the best of tempers. The people are used to it. 
Beaten off with blows, they return importunate and 
smiling—as flies return. It is a large wheal indeed 
which half a piastre will not salve. 

All this sounds, it must be confessed, badly ; 
but while considering it, two things should be kept 
in mind. First, that the “man with the stick,” 
compared with what he was years ago, is now 
benevolent, considerate, cautious, fearful of the law. 
Secondly, that all races cannot be handled in the 
same way: children cannot be ruled as grown men 
are ruled. 

But to return. Wandering on in the sunshine 


some black shaggy sheep with Roman noses and a 
ludicrous resemblance to goats. They are being 
tended by an equally happy family of children, who 
leap up and run towards us, preceded by an angry 
and formidable black dog—not a pariah, but onc 
of a peculiar breed known as Erment dogs, some- 
what resembling otter-hounds, and descended, ac- 
cording to tradition, from dogs left here by the 
French in the first years of the century. The 
children--one, a little boy about six years old, 
is tastefully dressed in a piece of twine—cry 
“’Sheesh ! ’Sheesh !” which is short for Bakshish, 
and frolic round us, their eyes twinkling with fun 
and expectation ; while the black dog, bristling a 
over, shows its teeth and barks furiously, and the 
buffaloes tug at the ropes which tether them, and 
display that peculiar fear of a horse which 's 
natural to their race. They are black, almost 
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hairless animals, bulky and short-legged, and have 
much of the look of india-rubber. Their horns 
are bent back over their heads, and they have a 
habit of protruding the nose as they walk, which 
they seem to have adopted in imitation of the 
camel. Though formidable in appearance, the 
buffalo is remarkably gentle and timid, betraying 
more fear of a white face than any animal I have 
seen in Egypt. 

Turkeys and chickens are kept by the fella- 
heen, though the traveller sees little of them 
—why, I cannot say. The latter, in particular, 
must be very common, sirice fowls for the table 
cost about fivepence apiece, and eggs are twenty 
for the piastre, which is worth twopence-halfpenny. 
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day and beds by night. A clay bench and a few 
clay pots and pipkins form the only furniture. Yet 
it must not be supposed that the peasant’s lot is 
altogether miserable—as miserable as his squalid 
surroundings would seem to declare it. His wants 
are few, and the soil is generous. He suffers little 
from cold, and less from damp. He has the sunshine 
and perpetual warmth and brightness. He asks only 
to be taxed a little less, and taught a little more. 
From one plague in particular, in great part 
the result of his own ignorance and superstition, 
he mutely asks to be freed. No visitor in Egypt 
can avoid remarking upon the great number 
of blind people whom he sees. They are every- 


where : led by small boys, they beset him alike 
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The eggs are small, and are all, I am told, artificially 
hatched by the heat of fires in incubators, which 
have been used in this strange country from the 
earliest times. It may interest some to know that 
a large leg of mutton can be bought in a country 
district —even by the foreigner—for eighteenpence. 

The peasant’s house consists usually of a small 
yard, surrounded by a high wall, and divided into 
two or three portions by other walls. One of 
these portions is roughly thatched with palm 
branches, and this in a rainless climate supplies all 
the shelter which the family requires. In the open 
part are generally to be seen two or three curious clay 
erections, like huge, short-stemmed, wide-mouthed 
flowers, from three to six feet wide across the top, 
and sometimes as much as eight feet high. They 
are hollow, and serve the purpose of cupboards by 


in Cairo and in country places. Presently he 
discovers that a very large percentage of those who 
are not blind see imperfectly, and that many are 
one-eyed. He is told, and easily believes, that 
ophthalmia is prevalent in Egypt. But he finds it 
scarcely possible to believe a thing which is often 
asserted by men who should be well-informed : 
that it is caused, or at any rate spread, by the ac- 
tion of the mothers, who teach their children to re- 
frain from disturbing the flies that gather on their 
features, and who even hold down the poor little 
things’ hands when nature and instinct impel them 
to brush away the pests! It is to be hoped that 
with the institution of hospitals, the introduction 
of native doctors trained in Europe, and the spread 
of sanitary information, such a condition of ignor- 
ance may be speedily brought to an end. 
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N endeavouring to fix the qualities and 
position of the “Standard” newspaper, 
I have sought in vain a better descrip- 
tion of them than in that ungainly adjective 
“influential.” The “Standard” is perhaps 
the most solid of British newspapers ; it 
stands in some respects at the head of the 
penny morning London journals, and its 
excellent appearance, substantial paper, and 
faultless printing—all of them testimonies of 
competent management—are outward and 
: visible signs of its general character. 
a The “Standard” is of all London papers 
en ae os the favourite of City men, though its singu- 
— larly outspoken and instructive criticism of 
financial affairs has not always been to the 


taste of the Stock Exchange. Its London circulation among the merchant, professional, and cultured 
classes is larger than that of any of its penny contemporaries, although it has perhaps a favoured rival in 
the shape of the “ Morning Post” in country-houses and in the purely fashionable side of Conservative 
life. It is equally noteworthy that the “ Morning Post” has occasionally been chosen in its stead as the 
authorised exponent of the Conservative programme, and as the recipient of those precious morsels of 
special intelligence which a government is in the habit of dealing out to its supporters in the press. 
The fact is that the “ Standard” and the “ Morning Post” illustrate the two main currents of Conserva- 


tive opinion in England. The “ Post,” under the management of one of the chief entertainers in 
London society, and a man of some personal and social distinction, stands for the exclusive elder 


Conservatism, which is still so largely mixed up with the life of the mass of the country gentry, and finds 
a novel but on the whole characteristic expression in the “ Primrose League.” The “Standard” repre- 
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THE “STANDARD.” 


sents the severer and more businesslike, or per- 
haps I should say dourgeois element, always more 
or less allied with political opportunism. It is 
probably in this sense that Mr. Mudford, its re- 
markable editor-manager, has, among the stricter 
Conservative sects, been occasionally dubbed “a 
Whig.” 

On the one point, indeed, of commercial polity 
the “Standard” has, with practically unswerving 
fidelity, interpreted in its later days the Peelite 
and free-trade tradition of its party, rather than its 
earlier espousal of protection and the later leanings 
of some of its members to fair trade. Withal 
it has always maintained a certain freedom from 
the inelastic party view, which has given a certain 
strength and character to its columns ; indeed, it 
varies far more than the corresponding organ on 
the Liberal side, the “ Daily News,” from the 
orthodox party lines. No student of politics can 
have forgotten the “ Standard’s ” fierce repudiation, 
conveyed in one of the most slaughtering articles 
that ever appeared in a newspaper, of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s claim to speak for the general 
body of Conservative opinion. On the whole, there 
can be no doubt that the “Standard’s” influence 
on its own party has been the healthy and stimu- 
lating one of a friendly critic in close touch with 
certain currents of English life of which it has been 
the skilled interpreter. 


The history of the modern “Standard” is the 
history of two men, James Johnstone and William 
Heseltine Mudford, and it practically dates from 


the year 1857, the ever-memorable Year of the 
Indian Mutiny. At that time two Conservative 
papers running together, and largely catering for 
the same class and not greatly differing in their 
contents, the “ Morning Herald” and the “Stan- 
dard,” were in possession of a family of the name 


of Baldwin. The two papers, and more par- 
ticularly the “Standard ”—originally, by the way, 
an evening paper—had had an earlier history of 
their own, belonging to the first half of the 
century. In 1827, the “Standard” was started, 
as an extreme organ of Conservative Protestant- 
ism, vigorously opposed to Catholic Emancipation. 
The first editor was Mr. Giffard, a caustic and 
uncompromising controversialist, one of whose 
articles so pleased the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. 
Gladstone’s old patron at Newark, that he offered 
him a present of £1,200. The paper went on 
with varying fortunes, and during the later editor- 
ship of the brilliant Maginn had a career of which 
any newspaper might be proud. But the Baldwin 
under whom its chief success was achieved died, 
and his brother, who followed, was less fortunate. 
Finally, the estate went into the Bankruptcy 
Court, at a period at which the fortunes of the 
“Standard” must, from internal evidence, have 
been at a low ebb. It had certainly lost much of 
its old yogue and political influence. The cir- 
cumstances of its transference to the remarkable 
man who made its later history are very well worth 
recording. 

In 1857, among the many strange appanages of 
a legal system which Dickens held up to the 
Scorn of the English-speaking world, was the 
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“messengers.” The “messengers” of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court were practically superior state bailiffs, 
who took possession of a bankrupt’s property, and 
received for their trouble a commission of two and 
a half per cent. The emoluments of the office 
were considerable, and, as might be expected, were 
largely of an indirect character, and one of the 
advantages arising from the position was that a 
messenger had opportunities of purchasing bank- 
rupt property under exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions. Mr. James Johnstone, although he had 
no experience as a journalist, thought something 
could be made out of one of the papers running 
so curiously in a kind of journalistic tandem, and 
he decided to buy the concern. The “ Herald” 
at this time was published at fourpence, and the 
“Standard” at twopence. The materials of the 
two organs, so far as news and general arrange- 
ments were concerned, were similar, though 
advertisements and leading articles were inde- 
pendent. The price of the two papers was gradually 
reduced to twopence and a penny respectively, 
the change taking place in 1858. ‘The “Standard” 
was made a morning instead of an evening issue, 
and the experiment of a double sheet was ventured 
upon. From the first Mr. Johnstone had his eye 
on the “Standard” as the more promising ven- 
ture of the two. A shrewd man of business, cheery, 
and fond of his joke, he developed into an able, 
though not perhaps strikingly brilliant, newspaper 
director. He was for some time associated in 
the proprietorship with Mr. Maxwell, the husband 
of Miss Braddon, the famous novelist, but the 
connection was not altogether a success. Mr. 
Johnstone was perhaps on more familiar terms with 
his staff than most modern proprietors, whom the 
severe division of labour isolates in a measure 
from those in their employ. Finally, with sound 
judgment, he decided to drop the “ Herald” and 
to risk his fortunes on the cheaper paper alone. 
Various business complications, however, barred 
the way to a really striking career for the new journal. 
An old cartoon of “ Punch” represents Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli walking together, and being fol- 
lowed by an importunate old lady in the “Gamp” 
bonnet by which “Punch” invariably chose to 
symbolise the leading Tory newspaper. “Throw 
her a penny,” says Disraeli, “or people will think 
that she belongs to us.” In point of fact, the 
early relations between the Conservative party and 
the “Standard” were of a tolerably close cha 
racter. The party practically held a mortgage of 
some thousands, through the medium of the famous 
firm of Baxter, Rose, and Norton, on the offices in 
Shoe Lane (consisting in their original shape of 
three fine Queen Anne houses), the spot where, 
to-day, the vast organisation of the “ Standard” 
newspaper does its work. About 1862, however, a 
definite turn for the good occurred, and the 
revenues of the “Standard” drew fairly level with 
the outgoings. The paper was a party organ, 
and during the early part of Captain Hamber’s 
editorship it was a regular thing for the Conserva 
tive officials to regard it as the natural depository of 
the small confidences which the party manager, 
Liberal or Conservative, chooses to pour into his 
constituents’ ears. About that period, however, 
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the mortgage was paid off with some sudden- 
ness, and the paper, without of course qualifying 
its attachment to Conservatism, was no longer a 
virtually subsidised organ. A suggestive story, 
which has never been given to the world, is told of 
a dramatic little incident attending the sudden 
change of relationship with the Conservative whips. 
One of these gentlemen was in the habit of send- 
ing an almost daily quota of what journalists call 
“leader pars” to follow the articles, and on the 
day of the paying off of the mortgage, Mr. A 
sent his usual communiqué, with the customary 
hint to place it immediately after the leaders. ‘The 
editor, however, was then a free man, and he was 
determined to assert his freedom. So he packed 
the “pars” in an envelope and returned them 
with the accompanying note : 


* Dear A——, I will see you hanged first ! 
Yours etc., —— 


” 


The later history of the paper is easily told. 
Mr. Johnstone died in 1878, but he had discovered 
a man who, while in every way his superior as a 
journalist and manager of a great organisation, had 
qualities of taste and literary knowledge which he 
never pretended to possess. This was Mr. W. H. 
Mudford, who is to-day the “ Standard,” very much 
in the same way in which Delane was the 
“Times.” Mr. Mudford was not born to the 
purple, though his family was a good one, and his 
father was on terms of fairly close friendship with 
the Queen’s father, the Duke of Kent, while his 
brother is to-day the proprietor of a leading Kent 
paper. However, in early “Standard” days Mr. 
Mudford was a simple reporter in the House of 
Commons Gallery, with no prospect of distinction 
beyond his fellows. But Mr. Johnstone knew his 
man, and when he died in 1878, a codicil in his 
will appointed Mr. Mudford sole editor and 
manager until he either resigned or died, with 
unlimited powers as to the political and business 
direction. Before Mr. Mudford’s accession, there 
had been an interregnum following on Captain 
Hamber’s withdrawal from the editorship, with Mr. 
Johnstone’s son as editor, and Sir John (then Mr.) 
Gorst as a kind of political adviser. But the change 
did not work, and it is the best testimony to 
Mr. Johnstone’s insight that he finally placed his 
property in the unfettered hands of one of the 
ablest journalists of the time. 

From this period the paper has developed by 
degrees into an undertaking which disputes with 
the “Daily Telegraph” the honours of a larger 
circulation than any other English morning daily 
paper. The high-water mark of the “ Standard’s ” 
success was, I believe, attained on the day when it 
published an exceptionally lengthy and _ brilliant 
account of the bombardment of Alexandria, every 
word of which was telegraphed from Egypt at 
fabulous expense. Mr. Mudford is not one of 
those editors who superintend the minutiz of news- 
paper work. His house, at Kensington, is in 
telephonic communication with Shoe Lane, and 
his vigilant eye allows no important detail 
associated either with the editorship or the man- 
agement to escape him. He has efficient and 
sedulous assistants in Mr. Curtis, who looks after 


the editorial part of the paper, and Mr. Walter 
Wood, who acts as business manager. 

Where the dominating force of a newspaper is 
one vigorous personality, it does not always offer 
a field for original talent. The “Standard,” 
however, in its time has attracted a considerable 
number of very able writers, and to-day its leading 
columns are always strongly written, with a certain 
equable force which marks the steadiness of 
editorial direction. In its earlier days one of its 
chief leader-writers was Mr. T. H. S. Escott, 
the former editor of the “ Fortnightly,” and one of 
the most accomplished, versatile, and gifted of the 
many able men who have turned their talents to 
writing for the press. To-day the “Standard” 
leader-writer whose fame is widest outside the 
circles of journalism is Mr. Alfred Austin, a poet 
of some grace, and a political writer who usually 
manages to hit the mark. Mr. Austin, however, is 
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not always in town, and when he is absent his 
place as chief political contributor is taken by 
younger hands. 

After Mr. Austin, one of the ablest members of 
the “Standard” staff is Mr. A. J. Wilson, the cit) 


editor. Mr. Wilson came to the “Standard” 
through the “Times” and the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” of which latter paper he was city editor 
when Mr. John Morley sat in the editor’s chair. 
Mr. Wilson is a strong free-trader, and it is perhaps 
his influence on the paper which has preserved it 
from any tendency to lend itself to the fair-trade 
movement. But Mr. Wilson, besides being a man 
of large political ideas, has perhaps an unrivalled 
knowledge of the main tendencies of city specu- 
lation, and among city editors he has had the 
supreme distinction of being the first man to dis- 
cern the end of the passion for speculation in South 
American securities, which ended in the fall ol 
the house of Baring. Mr. Wilson’s services to 
the cause of sound and honest finance, in this and 
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many other instances, can hardly be over-estimated. 
Throughout the crisis and the troubles which pre- 
ceded it, the “Standard,” thanks largely to Mr. 
Wilson, and to the wisdom of its editor, gave out 
a steady and unvarying note of warning against a 
system which went on to its appointed end. 

Another writer of great charm and of especial 
knowledge, who has contributed some of his best 
work to the leading articles of the “Standard,” is 
Dr. Robert Brown. It is Dr. Brown who writes 
the scientific articles, forming a kind of pendant to 
Mr. Lang’s literary essays in the “ Daily News,” 
that have long adorned the leading columns of 
the “Standard.” Dr. Brown is a man of wide 
knowledge and of very large repute as a traveller 
and explorer ; he is the first of living authorities on 
Morocco, and he has, I believe, even attained to 
the distinction of having a mountain called after 
him. As a writer on science he is never dull, and 
his gift of popularising intricate subjects has 
furnished the “ Standard” with a mark of genuine 
intellectual distinction. Another feature of the 
“Standard” has been the steady excellence of its 
Parliamentary reports and the reliableness of its 
political news. With the exception of the 
“Times,” no one of the. other morning dailies 
furnishes its readers with more than a snippety and 
very unsatisfactory account of Parliamentary work, 
but the “Standard’s” report, without affecting a 
descriptive style, is always thorough and accurate. 
The same may be said of its accounts of political 
speeches on both sides, which indeed the student 
of politics has usually to read in one or other of the 
two papers to which I have referred. 

Since 1870 there has been attached to the “ Stan- 
dard ” a penny evening paper, bearing its name and 
resembling it in policy and the general make-up of its 
columns. The “Evening Standard” was started 
just before the great war of 1870, and its first editor 
was the distinguished war correspondent, Mr. 
Charles Williams. When the war broke out the 
paper had an enormous sale, and during that period 
it was conspicuous for its treatment of the most im- 
portant news from the front. As it shared the use 
of the rapid Hoe machines with the morning 
“Standard,” it was able to outdistance all its rivals 
in rapid production. The measure of success which 
it has attained can hardly, however, be separated 
from the fortunes of the morning paper. Probably 
it has never paid on its own account, and the system 
of running a proportion of the advertisements of 
the morning paper in the evening issue somewhat 
obscures the relations between the two journals. 
It is not the subject of any separate editorship, but 
is under the control of a chief sub-editor, while Mr. 
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G. A. Henty, the veteran war correspondent, writes 
a good many of the notes which do duty for the 
regular political and social “leader.” Its principal 
sale is on the special edition, which gives a very full 
service of sporting intelligence, and is notable for 
full accounts of important meetings and law cases. 

No account of the “Standard” would be com- 
plete without a reference to its excellent supply of 
special foreign correspondence. Its Paris correspon 
dent, Mr. Hely Bowles, is the doyen of the English 
press in Paris, and though his work never aspires to 
the capricious brilliancy of M. de Blowitz or the 
literary grace of Mrs. Crawford, it furnishes a most 
reliable and intelligent account of the movements 
of French opinion. It is not rich in descriptive 
inatter, but it is always written with great knowledge 
and conveys very carefully collected information. 
The same may be said of the Vienna correspond- 
ence of the paper, while the whole budget of foreign 
intelligence is carefully supervised, and is much less 
unequal than the larger volume of material which 
the “ Times” is a little too apt to throw unsifted at 
the heads of the British public. 

The “Standard” does not perhaps conduct its 
affairs with the lordly splendour of the “ Times,” 
which retains, to take one instance only, Mr. Arthur 
Russell, son of Sir Charles Russell, simply to read 
over and edit its law reports. But it has the reputa 
tion of paying its contributors well, and Mr. Mudford 
bears the character of being a generous, if strict, 
editor. It has for some time been printed on the 
improved Hoe machines, and it is understood that 
it is now preparing to follow the “ Daily Chronicle” 
and the “ Daily Telegraph” in an occasional exten- 
sion of its space from eight to ten pages. ‘The 
encroachments of the advertiser on the space which 
the reader demands have been unusually severe, 
and the chances are that we are on the eve of 
witnessing a permanent enlargement of nearly all 
the leading London dailies. The “ Standard,” 
which is exceptionally rich in advertisements of 
companies, has in common with all other news 
papers felt the check to its prosperity which the 
collapse of speculation has entailed. It is perhaps 
the danger to modern newspapers that their fortunes 
are so closely bound up with those of the company 
promoter. The peril does not, of course, vitally 
affect the “Standard,” whose prosperity rests on 
too solid a basis to be shaken by any ill wind that 
blows from Capel Court. But it is quite possible 
that the era of excessive good fortune which has 
furnished England, as it has furnished America, with 
a line of newspaper princes—with Walters and 
Lawsons and Lloyds and Lengs and Cowens— 
is about to close. 

H. W. MASSINGHAM, 





RUSTIC WIT AND WISDOM. 


BY LEADER SCOT (MRS. BAXTER). 


S there such a thing as rustic wit? Are not wit 
and humour, which might be defined respec- 
tively as the sparkle of striking words and the 

travesty of ideas, qualities which depend on keen- 
ness of thought and education of intellect? If they 
can be proved to exist in illiterate persons, as most 
of the English peasantry have been up to the last 
generation, then we must confess that wit and 
humour are natural qualities, and not entirely 
dependent on education. 

I am decidedly of this opinion, and believe that 
wit and humour, or the power of giving to words 
and ideas a new and striking relation to each other, 
are natural turns of the mind, or gifts of nature ; 
just as one man is born with a sense of the ridi- 
culous, and another cannot even see a gigantic joke. 
But the power of carrying this gift to its highest 
and most intellectual development, is dependent on 
the greater depth of thought and width of know- 
ledge, which are only obtainable through education. 
The brilliant wit of a Sidney Smith, or the flashing 
words of a Sheridan or Hook, can never emanate 
from the illiterate classes, though the most racy 
natural humour may be found in the solitary 
thoughts of an old shepherd keeping his flocks 
alone with Nature, or the musings of a plough- 
man stumbling over the clods in the furrows made 
by his ploughshare. As a proof of this, see how 
the three typical writers on rural life, Thomas 
Hardy, William Barnes, and George Eliot, put all 
their raciest language into the mouths of peasants 
and country folk. It might be suggested that this 
inimitable humour emanates from the authors 
themselves, and is a mere literary ornament to 
render the dull peasant interesting in priat. This 
objection, however, cannot hold, fer the charm 
most praised in all these writers is truth to nature. 
We can from personal acquaintance vouch for it 
that Hardy’s shepherds, and Barnes’s ploughmen, 
lived and talked precisely as they have depicted 
them, so we may as fairly allow the same fidelity 


to nature in George Eliot’s north country folk. 
We have further testimony to the humour of the 
midland peasantry in Lady Verney’s portrait of 
Nathan Broom in “Stone Edge ;” and the Rev. 
Croker Egerton has graphically illustrated the east 
country people in “Sussex Folk and Sussex 
Ways.” ! 

But setting books aside as indirect evidence, the 
best way to really gauge the wit of the peasantry is 
to mingle with them as much on an equality as 
possible, and hear them talk among themselves. 
In doing this one is struck with the idea that the 
principal difference between the educated and the 
rustic wit is, that the former aims at witticism, and 
cultivates it as an art to render conversation 
brilliant, while the latter is so spontaneous that in 
nine cases out of ten he is not aware of having 
said anything humorous. For instance, the Wilt- 
shire-eman who was put into Dorchester Gaol, 
and consoled his homesickness by looking at the 
moon, saying, “Why, that’s just like our moon 
up to Salisbury!” was intensely funny without 
intending it. 


The same distinction may be traced also be- 
tween rustic and educated wisdom. 

The rustic is no scientist, and could not prove 
his axioms by any recognised authority ; but he 
often hits on the deepest truths through his mere 
intimate acquaintance with nature and human 
nature, his keen observation of his neighbour's 
actions and motives. The oldest shepherd or 
blacksmith of a village will have as many wise saws 
and axioms in his head as he has wrinkles on his 
face, a store of wisdom laid up from the experience 
of his forefathers, and increased by his own. 


Peasant ‘wit seldom takes the form of repartee, 
though there are several good instances of rustic 


1 See ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1881. 
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retort ; the rustic brain not being excited to ori- 
ginality by intellectual friction, his facetiousness 
takes the form of a “stored wit.” He draws on his 
ancestors, and by an apt and quaint simile, which 
has come down from generation to generation, or 
by bringing a pithy proverb to bear on the subject, 
he gives it quite a racy flavour. Rustic humour 
depending so much on this quaint traditional turn 
of expression, we cannot help fearing that in these 
days when workmen give their minds to socialism 
and newspapers, and ploughboys are educated to 
the Board School standard, this pithy form of speech 
is dying out ; and the modern country humour is 
apt to degenerate into mere waggishness, or the 
coarseness taught by the lower music-hall jests and 
songs, and ill-chosen penny readings. 

I have said that in nine cases out of ten what 
strikes us as humorous in rustic speech is unin- 
tentional ; the exceptional tenth would be supplied 
by either the village wag, a boisterous youth who is 
always up to a joke—the more practical the better ; 
—or the rustic seer, probably some aged shepherd, 
whose views of life are settled into pithy maxims 
or apophthegms, which from his aptness in applying 
their quaint wisdom strikes our more modern turn 
of thought as humorous. The former of these 
characters has been drawn from the life by Barnes 
in “Gammony Gay,” a merry Vale of Blackmore 
youth, once known to him; such a droll fellow 
that he was “the soul o’ the meeten’ for antics and 
mirth.” 

** An’ if he do vall in wi’ vo’k 
Why, tidden vor want ov a joke, 
If he don’t zend em on vrom the pléace 
Wi’ a smile or a grin on their féace.” 


Gammony Gay is a punster too, for 


** When he drove his wold cart out, an’ broke 
The nut o’ the wheel at a butt, 
There were ‘woo’se things’ he cried wi’ a joke, 
‘To grieve at than crakén a nut.’” 


All the lively young folk whose portraits Barnes 
has drawn from life would make a telling collec- 


tion. There is “ Racketten’ Joe,” who has all 
Gammony’s high spirits, without his genial wit, and 
drives mother and sister wild with his noise and 
tricks ; and there is merry Polly, who would be 
“upzides wi’ Tom” by sewing up the sleeves of 
his smock frock, and throwing dust in his eyes 
when he chased her for it. Then there are “ Dick 
and I,” who smoked out their neighbours the 
Browns, and spoiled the party to which they had 
not been asked ; and the farm labourers who throw 
repartee at each other over the fallen load of hay 
in “the waggon a-stooded,” a scene the poet saw 
one day in the very muddy “drong” at Herring- 
ston. This is the way they talk :— 


I Well, here we be, then, wi’ the vu’st poor lwoad 
O’ vuzz we brought, a-stooded in the rowd. 
2 The road, George, no. There’s nar’d road. 
wrong. 
If we'd a road, we mid ha’ got along. 


That’s 


1 Noo road! Ees ’tis, the road that we do goo. 
2 Do goo, George, no! The pledce we can’t get drough. 
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As for the aged village wise man of many 
proverbs, Hardy has drawn him over and over 
again in his inimitable descriptive photographs ; 
but the original of them all was an old Dorset 
shepherd named Nat Seal, who for half a century, 
nay, nearly a whole one, kept his master’s flocks 
up in the bleakest part of the vast expanse of corn 
land known as Fordington Field ; a field of 1,500 
acres without a hedge, only cut across here and 
there by white roads and narrow footpaths. This 
immense tract is divided into “lawns” or holdings, 
which the Duchy of Cornwall, to whom it belongs, 
lets out to different farmers resident in Fordington 
and the adjacent villages. Fordington Field has 
had for generations its own ‘especial by-laws, and 
its own officials or warders ; there were the con- 
stable, the “foreman of the homage,” or “ foreman 
of the great field,” the reeve, or local steward, and 
the “ hayward.” 

The foreman and reeve managed the letting and 
business administration ; the hayward regulated 
the grazing of cattle, and the gleaning of corn by 
the poor. Under this official’s rule, old Nat 
Seal used to pass his days in autumn when his 
sheep browsed in the stubble, and in the spring 
when they cropped the short grass after the hay 
was made. Here he wandered or dawdled through 
the rain and shine of seventy or eighty years, 
sometimes whole days together, with only his own 
thoughts and the inarticulate voices of nature for 
companions. But if any wayfarer passed him by, 
Nat had always a friendly greeting or a sage coun- 
sel to give. A keen, wrinkled old face had he, 
and eyes that twinkled with humour as he gave 
his quaint views of things. He was probably the 
old shepherd whom Mr. Barnes one day asked 
“why he was driving the flock over the down, 
where they strayed so wide, when the neighbouring 
lane led the same way, and the hedges would keep 
the flock together?” 

“Well, zur, there be two ways o’ looking at most 
things ; I’d allow I'd as soon drive a vlock free an’ 
wide over a down, as get ’em jostled in a ledine, 
or cut their veet wi’ the new flints.” 

If you asked him whether he were not tired of 
Fordington Field, he would most likely reply with 
some aphorism that it didn’t much matter whether 
“*twere one field or another, the same sun did 
go over his head every day, and the sun werden 
tired of it yet, why should he be?” 

In course of time Nat Seal grew into a Dorset 
character, and won such fame for his racy sayings 
that he became aware of his own importance, and 
took the freedoms accorded to a professed wit. 
When the Rev. J. Leonard, rector of Fordington, 
passed one day, Nat-Seal pulled out his watch, a 
monstrous “turnip” of great antiquity, and said 
“he wouldn’t mind a sellin’ of ’en for ten pound.” 

“‘T think that a very high price, Nat,” remarked 
Mr. Leonard ; “and besides, I do not want a 
watch.” 

“Maybe, sir ; but you see, if you do buy mine 
you can always show ’en up as a curiosity,” replied 
Nat, with a sly twinkle in his eyes. 


Mr. H. J. Moule gives the following humorous 
anecdote of this worthy : 











“As to Nat Seal, last shepherd, and _ his 
father before him, there is plenty yet floating 
about to fill a small book. I am not going to 
forestall Mr. Hardy. Certainly not, for your sake 
and his. Yet I may tell two little bits about him 
which concern myself. Nat was a great man at 
fairs and cattle shows. These last, in my early 
boyhood, were held in Salisbury Field, adjoining 
my old home. One show came round when Nat 
had a jet-black lamb, which followed him every- 
where in company with his two dogs. I was look- 
ing at this group, and so was every one. 

“ Nat, on the other hand, was looking at me. On 
glancing up I could see in his eye what he was 
thinking—‘ Parson’s son, take a bit of rise out of 
you, sonny, see if I don’t.’ 

“Some one said to him, ‘ What kind of a sheep- 
dog d’ye call thic’ there ?’ 

“*Sheep dog, good now. Tell ye what, er’ve 
got un’s black cwoat ; blest if I dwunt larn un to 
read, and make ’un a parson.’ 

“T would not tell this of Nat but that I can cap 
it with another little story, showing that there 
was a soft place in that rough heart. Quite in 
Nat’s last years I had returned to Dorchester, after 
long living elsewhere. I went up to see Poundbury 
fair. There was Nat with his old dog, and his 
crook with its spiral woodbine grooved shaft, 
afterwards left as a legacy to Mr. Burnett, his bene- 
factor. Of course I spoke to Nat. 

“*T be middlin’, thank ye ; but, there, I don’t call 
your name to mind.’ 

*** Moule,’ said I. 

“* Moule ! Now you dwunt go to tell I that you 
be anyways belonging to our dear wold Parson 
Moule,’ 

** Ves, his son.’ 

“* Parson Moule’s son, so ’tis, and I not to mind 
ye!’ Whereupon he snatched my hand and 
kissed it, thcre in the middle of the crowd.” ! 


Another humorous old Dorset character was 
a certain Vale of Blackmore miller, whom Barnes 
has immortalised under the name of “ John Bloom.” 
He was an enormously fat man, and brimming 
over with good-nature and fun. I once heard his 
neighbour, Farmer R——., describe him as “a 
goodish lump of a man to be sure.” _Headded, “ An’ 
when he do goo out in his little tax-cart, he do sit 
all across ’en, so that not even his wife could ha’ 
crope up beside ’en, she be but a poor little shrimp 
ov a body neither. Do seem like, the good of the 
victuals do all go into he.” 

The story of John Bloom’s witticisms and 
Crolleries shall be told by Mr. Barnes himself, as 
I can vouch for the truth of it, the anecdotes 
being distinct memories of early days. 


Joun BLoom IN Lon’on (a// true). 


John Bloom he wer a jolly soul, 
A grinder o’ the best o’ meal, 
Beside ‘a river that did roll, 
Vrom week to week, to push his wheel. 





1 Paper on the Manor of Fordington, read before the Dorset 
Field Club on December 9, 1891. 
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His flour wer all a-meiide o’ wheat, 
An’ fit for bread that vo’k mid eat; 
Vor he would starve avore he’d cheat 
‘Tis pure,” 
“* Aye, sure,” woone mwore replied ; 


woone woman cried ; 


‘You'll vind it nice. Buy woonc2, buy twice,” 


Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


Athirt the chest he were so wide 
As two or dree ov me or you, 
An’ wider still vrom zide to zide, 
An’ I do think still thicker drough. 
Vall down, he coulden, he did lie 
When he were up on-zide so high 
As up on-end, or perty nigh. 


‘* Meake room,” woone naighbour cried ; 
***Tis Bloom,” woone mwore replied ; 
** Good morn t’ ye all, bwoth girt an’ small,” 


Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


Noo stings o’ conscience ever broke 
His rest, a-twitén o’n wi’ wrong, 

Zoo did he sleep till mornén broke, 
An’ birds did call ’en wi’ their zong. 

But he did love a harmless joke, 

An’ love his evenén whiff of smoke, 

A-zitten in his cheair o’ woak. 

** Your cup,” his daughter cried ; 

** Vill’d up,” his wife replied ; 

** Aye, aye; a drap avore my nap,” 

Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


When Lon’on vok did meake a show 

O’ their girt glassen house woone year, 
An’ people went, bwoth high an’ low, 

To zee the zight, vrom vur an’ near, 
“© O well,” cried Bloom, ‘* why I’ve a right 
So well’s the rest to zee the zight ; 
Ill goo, an’ teake the rail outright.” 
* Your feire,” the booker cried ; 
‘¢ There, there,” good Bloom replied ; 
‘‘ Why, this June het do meake woone sweat,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the miler. 


Then up the guard did whissle sh’ill, 
An’ then the engine pank’d a-blast, 
An’ rottled on so loud’s a mill, 
Avore the train, vrom slow to vast. 
An’ oh! at last how they did spank 
By cuttén deep, an’ high cast bank, 
The while their iron ho’se did pank. 
‘* Do whizzy,” woone o’m cried ; 
‘© Tm dizzy,” 
‘«* Aye, here’s the road to hawl a Iwoad,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


woone replied ; 


In Lon’on John zent out to call 
A tidy trap, that he mid ride 
To zee the glassen house, an’ all 
The lot o’ things a-stow’d inside. 


** Here, Boots, come here!” cried he, ‘ I'll dab 


A sixpence in your han’ to nab 

Down street a tidy little cab.” 

‘© A feire,” the Boots then cried ; 

‘* I'm there,” the man replied. 

‘* The glassen pleiice, your quickest peiice,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 
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The steps went down wi’ rottlén slap, 
The swingén door went open wide ; 

Wide? no; vor when the worthy chap 
Stepp’d up to teike his pleice inside, 

Breast-foremost, he wer twice two wide 

Vor thic there door. An’ then he tried 

To edge in woone an’ tother zide. 

‘* *Twont do,” the drever cried ; 

** Can’t goo,” good Bloom replied ; 

‘* That you should bring theiise vooty thing!” 

Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


** Come,” cried the drever. ‘ Pay your feire, 
You'll teake up all my time, good man.” 

*¢ Well,” answer’d Bloom, ‘‘ to meike that square, 
You teike up me, then, if you can.” 

**T come at call,” the man did nod. 

‘* What then?” cried Bloom, ‘‘ I han’t a-rod, 

An’ can’t in thik there hodmadod.” 

** Girt lump,” the drever cried ; 

*€ Small stump,” good Bloom replied ; 

** A little mite to meike so light 

O’ jolly Bloom the miller.” 


** You'd best be off now perty quick,” 
Cried Bloom, ‘‘ an’ vind a lighter Iwoad, 
Or else [ll vetch my voot, an’ kick 
The vooty thing athirt the road.” 
** Who is the man?” they cried, ‘‘ meake room.” 
** A halfstarv’d Do’set man,’ cried Bloom ; 
*© You be?” another cried ; 
‘* Hee, hee!” woone mwore replied. 
** Aye, shrunk so thin, to bwone an’ skin,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 





The farmer R above spoken of was not without 
a good sense of humour himself. Telling us once 
of having seen his neighbour’s daughters going to 
their music lesson at milking time, “‘ Ah,’ zaid I 
tomyself, ‘ that’ll come to zummat, that will ; a-going 
to play the pianny at milken time.’ An’ pon my 
word, zur, it did come to summat too, for Farmer 
B——, he did fail, an’ I’ve a-got two ov his 
vields !” and Farmer R—— slapped his thigh and 
laughed. 

He once exclaimed enthusiastically to the same 
hearer on the entry of one of the daughters of the 
house: “There, zur, thic be the viour o’ your 
viock !” but then glancing at the other daughters, 
and being struck with his want of tact, he cleverly 
turned it off by adding, “But there, they all be 
viours, only some vo’k do admire one kind 0’ 
blossom, and some another, and she’s a rare fine 
one to please me.” 


All rustics are not so happy in turning off a thing 
“one would rather have left unsaid.” For instance, 
the countryman who reminded Mr. Barnes of a 
good story he had once told him about a donkey, 
and said ; “There, zur, I can never see a donkey 
now wiout thinken o’ you.”! And Sir Walter 
Scott’s servant, Purday, who said, while walking 
with his master leaning on his arm, “Them are 
fine novels of yours, sir ; they’re just invallyable to 
me. 


1 See Life of W. Barnes, page 278. 
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“T am glad to hear it, Tom.” 

“Yes, sir, for when I have been out hard at 
work all day and come home verra tired, if I just 
sit down with a pot o’ porter by the fire, and take 
up one o’ your novels, I’m asleep directly.” 


For pithy aptness of expression the following is 
not bad. <A small farmer, whose cows in a long 
damp season had with their feet injured more grass 
than they had eaten, was asked by Mr. A. J. D——, 
“ Well, farmer, how do you get on with your land ?” 

“Upon my word, sir, I can’t help thinking when 
I look at my pasture that every bullock must have 
five mouths.” ! 


Next to the oldest shepherd, the village clerk (in 
days when we had clerks) seems to have been 
remarkable for sententious humour. There was a 
quaint old clerk at Whitcombe who gained the 
sobriquet of “the Archbishop of York,” for he 
prided himself on being “the second man in the 
church.” 

Another old Dorset clerk was very much 
aggrieved once when a young rector begged the 
congregation to join in the responses, and trained 
the schoolchildren to do so. “There'll soon be 
no work left for a church clerk to do if all they 
women and brats be allowed to take the words out 
o’ a man’s mouth,” he grumbled. Dire also was 
the Monkton clerk’s displeasure when the “ parson” 
turned out the bass viols and fiddles from the 
gallery, and “let all they screeching boys and girls 
sing the psalms to a squealing music-box played 
by a pert young schoolmistress.” 

Mr. Barnes once took service fora friend. After 
service the clerk asked, “ Did you hear Squire L. 
make his responses so loud, sir ?” 

‘Yes ; I wish every one would do the same.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “I wish he were so good out of 
church as he is in, he do keep his naughty words 
for outside.” 


I fear many humorous rustics do not let their 
respect for the cloth prevent them from giving an 
occasional hit at the “parson.” The Rev. Croker 
Egerton tells an amusing tale against himself. “I 
was once voting for the county,” he says, “ when 
the arrangements at Mayfield were very bad, 
When at last I escaped from the schoolroom in 
which the votes were taken, it was only to be 
encountered by a more than half-drunken voter 
whose unhappy memory served him to reproduce 
for me one of Cobbett’s irreverent sayings, which he 
thus holloaed out from the opposite side of the street, 
“These be my politics : I be for more fat pigs and 
less fat parsons.” The point of the joke is, of 
course, the rotund figure of Mr. Egerton himself. 

There was an old Dorchester woman who in all 
innocence administered a very good rebuke to her 
rector, who was fond of Johnsonian periods. This 
clergyman once, in quoting the beautiful collect 
for the 4th Sunday after the Epiphany, paraphrased 
it into, “ by reason of the frailty of our*nature we 
are frequently unable to maintain an upright posi- 
tion.” One Sunday the following conversation 


1 A fact mentioned in a letter to the 


** Dorset County 
Chronicle,” November 7, 1844. 
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was heard by the writer in the church porch after 
service. 

Rector: “Well, Mrs. ——, how did you like 
the sermon ?” 

Old woman : “ La, sir, it were beautiful wording, 
that it were, sir.” 

Rector: “I hope you understood it.” 

Old woman; “ Bless your heart, sir, I couldn’t 
set myself up to understand such beautiful wording 
as that were.” ‘ 


The sly quaint humour of the English peasant 
is entirely different from the quick-brained Celtic 
wit, which is sharp as steel and swift as lightning. 

When a girl, the writer was strolling along a road 
in Dorset arm in arm with her brother, in rather 
close conversation, looking perhaps a little like a pair 
of lovers, when a countryman passed by, glanced at 
them keenly and shook his head with mock pity, 
“Ah, poor souls! you be in vor it, you be, poor 
young souls!” ‘The speech was a whole satire on 
love and marriage, and the hollowness of human 
attachments. How different is this from the “ Arrah 
thin, Mike, and bad luck to ye.” “Faith then, 
and indade it’s good luck to ye, and—may 
neither of them iver come to pass,” which 
were the amenities that passed between two 
Irish labourers who had knocked up against each 
other, in the presence of a relative of the writer’s. 
As an instance of quick repartee it is inimitable, 
but a few English examples will show that there is 
here and there a glimpse of Celtic sparkle mingled 
with Saxon phlegm. 

A lady once remarked to Mrs. Legg, a cottager 
who had asked for boots for one of her nine children, 
“Why, Mrs. Legg, you are always wanting boots.” 

“Well, ma’am, you see, lags do genelly want 
boots, and we be all /ags here.” 

Mr. Barnes tells of one of his parishioners who 
had inherited a watch and some money. The 
rector shortly after asked the man’s wife, “ Well, 
how does the watch go?” 

“ Very well,” said she. 

“ And how does the money go ?” 

“ Oh, vaster than the watch a good deal.” 


Mr. Egerton was once speaking to one of his 
Sussex parishioners who said “that she and her 
husband had lived twenty-three years in their 
present cottage, and,” she added, “I don’t know 
but what we’ve been foolish for stopping on in one 
place as long as we have done. People say we 
have, anyhow.” 

He quoted the proverb, “ A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” 

“Ah! but,” she replied, “a sitting hen gets no 
feathers.” 


A young man whom the same rector advised to 
marry and settle down, delivered his judgment on 
matrimony thus: “I don’t seem to see the good 
of giving a woman half my victuals to get the 
other half cooked.” 


Here is another of Mr. Egerton’s good stories. 
Some years ago, the tradition says, our village 
miller was asked by a good solicitor how the saying 


got about that there never was but one miller who 
got to heaven. 

“Oh, sir,” replied Mr. Skinner the miller, “ and 
shall I tell you how it was he bided there when he 
was there?” 

The lawyer gave it up. 

“ Because, sir,” said the miller, “ they couldn’t 
find never a lawyer to eject him.” 


The Welsh had in old times a saying : 


Chware Cymro digrivwch 

Chware sais angen 

(The sport of the Welshman is fun, 
The sport of the Saxon is death.) 


This, of course, refers to the national sports, 
such as hunting, shooting, wrestling, cudgel- playing, 
but the same kind of difference exists between 
Celtic and Saxon humour, the latter being so much 
heavier than the former, and often very cruel in its 
love of practical joking. And this distinction dates 
a long time back, even from the time when wit was 
one of the learned professions. The Celts and 
Scandinavians gave to the world the Bards and 
Scalds, but these with their nobility of aims were 
soon mingled and lost in the Saxon gleemen and 
gestours. These latter were at first like the Bards, 
relators of gestes or heroic deeds ; but the gestes 
degenerated into jests, the merry andrew was 
added to the poet, and by the thirteenth century 
the gestour and joculator were only the jester and 
the fool. Even then it required a wise man to 
be a good fool. Learning, musical and poetical 
talent, a quickness of wit that was almost genius, a 
keen brain, tact, and swift judgment of character, 
were all necessary qualities to those who filled the 
ranks in the arts of amusement, such as the chan- 
terres, conteours (story-tellers), jongleurs, jestours, 
Zecours (buffoons), and troubadours of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. By the fifteenth century 
the art of wit and humour was so debased that no 
branch was left but the court fool, who celebrated 
his folly and desecrated the churches at Christmas 
with that disgraceful saturnalia called the “ festival 
of fools.” Wit was still professional in the days 
of James 1, when a noted merry andrew named 
Philips made a great name by his witty dialogues 
with Punch, and with the other mountebanks on 
his stage. He was an educated man and a good 
fiddler. ' 

Since that day we have learned to make our 
jokes for ourselves, and even to classify our 
different species of wit scientifically, but to this 
day the remnant of the ancient professional jocu- 
larity is to be found in remote villages in the 
inummers and morris-dancers. The style of jest 
brought into England by the Saxons still gives the 
tone to rustic fun in an English village fair, which 
largely partakes of the nature of buffoonery. No 
Celt or Latin would take delight in making 2 
fool of himself as the English ploughman does in 
grinning through a horse-collar, or jumping in a 
sack. The Latin races take their fes¢e lightly and 
gently with dance and music ; the Saxon takes his 
coarsely and heavily with beer and buffoonery. 


1 From Strutt’s ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes of the British People.” 
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While his master carries out the old Welsh proverb, 
and shoots the scudding rabbit and chases the 
running fox, the Dorset peasant shows his descent 
by his love of a practical joke. 


There was a poor man at Sturminster Newton, 
about forty years ago, whose mind was not of the 
strongest, and one night, coming home from a fair, 
his wits being more clouded than usual, he lost his 
way in the woods. After many wanderings he began 
to shoutin the hope of being heard by some late way- 
farer. “ Man-a-lost ! man-a-lost !” rang his melan- 
choly voice through the wood. ‘“ Whoo hoo ! Whoo 
hoo !” cried the solitary night owl, on which the 
lost man shouted aloud, “ Honest Joe Bird of 
Sturminster Newton.” “Whoo hoo! Whoo hoo !” 
wailed the owl again, and over and over again did 
Joe shout, “I tell ye ’tis I, honest Joe Bird of 
Sturminster Newton.” Now it chanced that a 
waggish neighbour who was going home by the 
same road, took in the humour of the situation, 
and next time Joe Bird went to town on a market 
day he slyly pinned a large placard on his back. 
As Joe jostled his way among the crowd the 
people who passed him turned and read aloud, 
“Honest Joe Bird of Sturminster Newton,” and 
every time his name and attributes were read 
Joe wheeled about, saying, “Ees, it be I, sure 
enough ; but who may you be?” and at length he 
held his head very high, for he felt himself a very 
well-known man indeed. 


Here is a story of a Dorset barber who was 
“even” with his representative in Parliament. 
Mr. Fane, M.P., was one day accosted by his 
constituent in London, and being amused by his 
merry character entertained him at his own house, 
after which he offered to see him off by coach for 
Dorchester. By way of a joke he despatched 
the worthy voter to Dorchester in Oxford. The 
traveller dozed in the night, and when told in the 
morning that he was at Dorchester he would not 
believe it. He asked several inhabitants, who all 
asserted that the town was Dorchester. “Then 
where be Cornhill, and the wold town pump ?— 
you show I thease, if you do want me to believe 
ye.” At length, he was persuaded that Mr. Fane 
had played a practical joke on him, and took his 
long return journey with a determination to “be 
even with him.” Next time Mr. Fane was ‘in 
Dorchester he brought a valuable case of razors to 
the barber’s shop to be set. When he called for 
them a week later he said, “ Well, Mr. , are my 
razors set yet ?” 

“Yes, sir, I’ve a set them, but they baint a-come 
up yet ; I’ve a-watered them well too, sir,” said the 
barber, with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

“Set them and watered them! What do you 
mean ?” cried the member, anxiously. The jocular 
barber, by a practical pun on the word se¢, which in 
Dorset means to plant, had planted them in the 
garden, and having watered them well, they were 
of little use when they were taken up. So the 
barber had his revenge. 


A Dorset man can give a good hit now and 


then. It lately happened that some militia recruits 
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went out to shoot near Martinstown, but they shot 
so badly that but few of them hit the target. As 
they returned home in a crestfallen condition, a 
blacksmith came out from his forge and said: 
“Gentlemen, can I do anything to straighten the 
barrels of your rifles,” hinting that they must surely 
be crooked. 


A squire near Dorchester once met one of his 
labourers and reproved him for drinking, “Well, 
zur, I don’t deny it, I do like my little drop as well 
as my betters.” 

“ Ah, John, but don’t you know it is very wicked 
to drink ?” 

“ Tf I may be so bold as to ax ye, zur,” questioned 
John, with a knowing smile, “don’t ye never drink 
nothing yourself?” 

“Oh, of course I take my bottle of wine like 
other gentlemen.” 

“There’s where ’tis now, zur, I never can zee 
the difference, in a sinful way, between the rich 
man’s bottle of wine and the poor man’s pint of 
beer ; but there, the laws bednt made equal for all, 
one man may steal a hoss, and another mustn't 
look over a hedge—and that there one be the poor 
one.” With this lesson to his employer, John 
pulled his fore-lock and moved on. 


There is often a good deal of poetry in rustic 
quaintness of speech. Mr, Egerton speaks of a 
Sussex woman who once remarked to him: “I 
have a hard matter to make both ends meet all the 
week ; but on Sunday I never trouble, I leave it all 
to God,” meaning that it was God’s day, and she 
left Him to act in it. 

A labourer’s wife in our own parish, who had a 
very large family of young children, used to go out 
to work leaving her three youngest toddles locked 
up in the house. I once asked: “Are you not 
afraid of leaving such babies alone ?” 

“Well, miss, you see, Parson did tell us ‘ when 
thy father and mother forsake thee the Lord taketh 
thee up.’ ” 

“Yes ; but don’t you think the mother ought not 
to forsake her children?” 

“You see, miss, I look on it like this. If I 
didn’t work, the children wouldn’t have no food to 
eat ; well then, if God sends me out to work, I'd 
allow He'll take care of my children for me while 
I be a-doing of it.” 


Another of my recollections was of a humorous 
old shoemaker at Dorchester who named his four 
sons Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and was 
very much aggrieved when the rector, Mr. Colson, 
refused to christen the fifth one the “Acts ;” for 
the cobbler said he “ wanted to have a family bible 
right straight through.” A new version of the 
living word. He was afterwards satisfied with 
Peter and Paul, which carried him well forward 
through the epistles. Matthew was deformed and 
weak in the brain ; and I well remember feeling a 
great terror of him, especially during a Christmas 
service, when he sat behind us and shouted all 
through the Hallelujah Chorus “ Holler (halloo) 
louder ! Holler louder!” which was his rendering 
of the sacred words. 
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Another of my girlish memories is of an old 
woman who was standing beside my sister on the 
railway bridge, to watch a train which she was seeing 


for the first time. As it curved round the cutting 


she said : 

“ Ah, miss, it be all come true what the Scripture 
tells us, ‘the rough places shall be made smooth, 
and the crooked paths shall be made straight.’ I 
didn’t never expect them Bible words to come true 
in my time.” 


Another old Dorchester woman had less respect, 
if more awe of the train. She thought one day she 
would take a trip to Weymouth. So she settled 
herself and her bundle, and had hardly done so to 
her satisfaction when the train stopped. ‘ What be 
en a-stoppén vor ?” she asked. 

“We are at Weymouth” some one said. 

“* Now don’t you think to get over me wi’ none 0’ 
that nonsense ; why, we han’t hardly begun to go.” 

“ But it is Weymouth—we must get out.” 

“ Nonsense, I tell ye I beant goin’ to get out ; I 
come vor a ride, an’ a ride I'll have ;” and the dogged 
old woman sat still till coaxed out to look at the sea 
and be convinced she had really reached Wey- 
mouth, on which she asserted roundly that “no 
horses could have got her there in that time, and if 
horses didn’t pull the train, why then the devil was 
in it, and she would walk back on her own two 
feet.” 


Country folk, not being always apt at making 
fresh jokes, have a great store of old ones, which 
they bring out with quite as racy an air as if they 
were original. A fellow at a fair will slap another 
on the back with a stroke to fell an ox, crying, 
“ Hullo then, Joe, don’t you see your old friend ?” 

“T do know he’s there,” retorts the other rue- 
fully, “for I felt him.” 

Another meets a very big man after a long 
absence and cries, “ Why, Jim, be that you?” 

“ E’es, all that’s left of me,” grins the large one. 

“Did you hit the bird?” asks a youth of his 
friend, a rustic sportsman. “I made the veathers 


vly,” he boasts. —N.B. The bird had flown away. 
“When will such a thing happen?” “Next 
never-tide.” 
“ How far is it to such a place?” “ As far again 
as half.” 
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*.* In November last we offered a prize for the best illustrative paper on ‘‘ Rustic Wit and Wisdom,” the illustrations to 
be taken from English life, and to be such as had good authority, or could be authenticated. 







“ How much money have you in your pocket ?” 
“ Half a groat want twopence.” (Nothing.) These 
are all favourite quips. 

Of a spendthrift they will say, “Gie he a good 
pail o’ milk, he’ll kick it over,” or “ His money do 
burn a hole in his pocket.” As for their proverbs 
and sayings they are many and quaint. “ As weak 
as a rolle” (a roll of wool taken off the wool- 
comber’s card). “As tall as a poplar.” “ As round 
as an emmet butt.” “As plain as a dairy-maid” 
(plain means friendly and affable). “ As thick asa 
pancake.” (This last was said of a flannel petticoat 
given to a Dorset cottager at Christmas.) ‘They are 
all common and homely similes drawn from their 
daily life. “The vust bird, the vust eds,” is the 
country version of “ The early bird catches the 
worm.” 

“ He'd sooner burn than turn,” is said by them 
of a dogged man who sticks to his opinions in 
spite of opposition ; the proverb smacks of Smith- 
field, 

“The Devil gives folks long leases betimes, but 
he tak’s his own at the end,” said Lady Verney’s 
Nathan Broom. 

“What ! refuse Cassie when she’s nought, and 
offer for her fleece like as if she were a sheep? I’m 
none so base,”! said Roland, the young midland 
countryman, when his father wanted him to marry 
a girl as soon as she had a little money, a match to 
which he had refused his consent before. 


Between the untaught humour of these men of a 
past generation, whose only books were nature, 
and the polished wit of the educated man of so- 
ciety, there seems to lie the debateable land of 
what Addison styles “ false wit,” which belongs to 
the half-educated mind. This consists not of 
“resemblance and congruity of ideas,” but in puns, 
quips, coarse jokes, double entendre, and even 
mimicry. And, thanks to the music-hall and 
burlesque drama at cheap theatres, the sense of 
humour in our lower orders, at least in towns, is 
fast degenerating into a mere sense of the ridiculous, 
with loss of respect for purity of thought and idea. 
Long may this taint be kept away from our rustics, 
and the true, kindly, peasant humour gleam in their 
rugged faces ! 


1 ** Stone Edge,” by Lady Verney. 


This Prize falls to the pre- 


ceding paper, and many readers will share the satisfaction we felt when, on breaking the sealed envelope which accom- 


panied it from Florence, we found the author to be a daughter of William Barnes. 
So much has been said recently of Village Life, so many curious inquiries 


competitor has done, for all her illustrations. 


She has given authority, as no other 


have been directed towards the land, and those who toil upon it, that we expected a more numerous response to our pro 


posal than we have received. 


The contributions of ‘‘ working men” to the progress of the world have been so many and 


substantial, and the shrewd sense and proverbial wisdom of those who dwell upon the soil have been so often shown, that 


we are ‘persuaded there are rich fields of thought among them which have not yet been reaped. 
we shall, in future months, use considerable portions, in accordance with the terms of our announcement. 


Of other papers received, 













In some cases 





the oddities of life and the mistakes of ignorance are given, instead of genuine wit and humour ; and in a few instances we 
notice the traditional story curiously, and no doubt honestly, put forward as within the writer’s knowledge. As no paper 
appears to be fully equal to the conditions of the second Prize, we propose to divide it between the two competitors who 
come nearest : namely, E. M. Overton, § Balmoral Terrace, Saltburn-by-Sea, and Ellen E. Woodhouse, Chilmore, Ansty, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 

Should any of our readers desire to contribute further on this subject from their own stock of authentic illustrations, 


we shall be prepared to give early consideration to any MS. they may send. 
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THE HORSE WORLD OF LONDON. 


THE DERBY CROWD—THE JOBMASTER--THE DOCTOR’S HORSE—TIE WEDDING HORSE— 
THE FIRE-ENGINE HORSE—THE REPOSITORY. 











THE FIRE ENGINE. 


T takes over 300,000 living horse power to 
| move the wheels along the roads of London ; 
and if we were to stand the horses in single file 
they would reach along the bridle ways from St. 
Paul’s to John-o’-Groat’s. 

Last year the city took its day census and found 
that 92,372 vehicles entered that favoured square 
mile during twenty-four hours ; of these a third, 
chiefly omnibuses and cabs, were probably counted 
more than once ; but allowing for these we should 
still have over a hundred thousand horses crossing 
the city boundary inwards during a day. 

Fired by the example of the City Fathers, the 
writer also took a Census in a small way in perhaps 
not a particularly praiseworthy endeavour to dis- 
cover how many horses came home from the Derby. 
Here was the horse world of London boldly 
displayed—more, it must be confessed, to the ad- 
vantage of the horses than to that of their drivers 
or freights. From the heavy drayhorse to the 


coster’s pony every variety of breed and quality was 
represented, including a solitary specimen of that 
favoured class which we are frequently assured is, 
in a fine spirit of philanthropy, only kept alive for 
the benefit of the “race,” and performs its use- 
ful function of leavening the mass much as does 
primogeniture. But London has no racehorses 
now, except they be merely passing through it. 
Even in the outer circle the old gate-money gather- 
ings are dead, killed by a leisurely Jockey Club, 
which insisted on all such meetings being advertised 
in the Racing Calendar, and accepting no adver 
tisements unless of meetings at which more than 
£300 a day is given in “added money ;” and so 
the racehorse of the town, that used to go forth as 
a betting machine from an obscure London stable, 
passed out of existence, and his nearest repre- 
sentative is the Whitechapel trotter, which may 
occasionally be seen careering along the road on 
Sundays, to the no small danger of every one who 
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DERBY DAY. 


is not top-heavy with intoxicants. And one of the 
noteworthy features of the return from the Derby 
is this peculiar safety of the drunken man, who, 
either on foot or on wheels, never seems to come to 
grief among the crowd. 

And a miscellaneous crowd it is. Here are 
horses from every county in Britain ; horses from 
almost every country of Europe, and certainly a few 
from Argentina; some from Canada; and at least one 
from distant Australia, the horsiest continent in the 
world, where every inhabitant has half a horse, whilst 
in London county it takes fourteen to share a horse 
amongst them. How many they seem as they go 
past, and yet how few they are compared with those 
that stay at home! The London streets are appa- 
rently as full of horses on the Derby Day as on any 
day in the year, and show no sign of the very slight 
weeding that has gone to Epsom. And a mere 
weeding it is, and certainly has been for the last 
twenty years, although the number of horses on the 
Epsom road on that day is as great as it was twenty 
yearsago. We hear of thousands, tens of thousands, 
even a hundred thousand horses on the Downs, 
whereas as a matter of fact there never was a tenth 
of the London horses gathered together at Epsom 
on the great Wednesday of the year. Coming 
home the crowd is thickest up through Balham and 
alongside Clapham Common ; and on that road, 
notwithstanding all the fuss, there passed last year, 
between five oclock and nine o'clock, just 4,002 
horses, drawing or carrying about 50 short of 
20,000 people ; so that there were five persons per 
horse, and a thousand horses per hour. 

Of these horses we shall be safe in saying that at 
least nine-tenths of the good ones came from the 
jobmaster. The “master” is everywhere in the 
London horse world ; even the butcher’s cart and 


pony are getting 

to be hired, and 

it says so on some of the shafts. 

A large number of costers have hired 

from what we suppose they would 

call “ time immemorial.” The hire 

system pervades everything ; we have even in our 

foragings discovered a happy man with a stock of 

5,000 hand-barrows, which he lets out at three- 
halfpence an hour. : 

Some of the “ masters” do an enormous business, 
the one in the largest way being apparently Tilling 
of Peckham, who has a stud of 2,500 horses ; and 
an interesting business it is, owing to its wide ex- 
tent and many developments. There are Tilling’s 
horses on the job as far north as Sunderland on the 
Tees ; westwards you will find them in Cornwall ; 
southwards you will get them at Brighton. Horses 
he has of all varieties, from the heavy carthorse to 
the handy cob ; but not of all qualities, for it does 
not pay a jobmaster to have a bad-looking horse, 
“ advertisement,” if not “ noblesse,”obliging. Tilling 
jobs for the duke, the doctor, and the drayman ; for 
all sorts and conditions, from the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs to the washerwoman limited. Besides those 
in his own omnibuses and cabs, he has one batch of 
horses in the carts of a London district board of 
works ; another, of 100, he has in Peek Frean’s 
biscuit vans ; another he has in the bottled beer 
vans of one of the “princely” brewers. He horses 
a tram line in the east ; he horses another tram line 
in the south. He horses the Fire Brigade, the 
Salvage Corps, and, since New Year’s Day, he has 
begun to horse the Police. To do all this requires 
a large establishment, with yards open night and 
day, an establishment in which last year’s rise in 
corn meant an increase of £9,000 in the forage 
bill. 

The best horses are, of course, those used for 
fashionable carriage work. The high-class harness 
horse comes to London when he is about four 
years old. He is untrained, undrilled, with all his 
troubles to be faced. The young carthorse is gra- 
dually introduced to work on the farm; not so 
the carriage horse, who is too much of the possibility 
of a valuable animal to run any risks with. He 
may fetch £80 ; but if he is a handsome, well-built, 
upstanding state-coach horse, of the kind now so 
much sought after, he will be cheap at £120. He 
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has to be educated to behave himself like a gentle- 
man ; he must learn to stand well—not an easy 
thing to do—he must know how to back and turn 
gracefully, how to draw up stylishly at a front door, 
how to look nice when under window criticism, 
how to carry his head and lift his feet, and how to 
work with a companion and be as like him in action 
as one pea is like another ; in short, he has to go 
through a complete course of deportment, though 
not of dancing, and he will be a promising pupil if 
he gets through it in eight months. If he does well 
and shows a willing mind, it is well with him and 
he has an easy time of it for years ; but if he is 
tricky or perverse in any way he may have to 
go to hard labour and spend a twelvemonth in 
a ‘bus. Sometimes that breaks him thoroughly 
of his bad habits and he returns to carriage 
work ; sometimes, like an habitual criminal, he 
refuses to amend, and he remains a’bus horse for 
life. And herein is the advantage of a miscella- 
neous business, for if a horse will not do in one 
branch he may in another. 

The new horse is not branded or numbered, 
but a note is made of his marks, and he is named 
from a book of names, taking perhaps an old name 
which has been vacant for at least a year; the 
names being chosen as fitting the particular horse, 
and not as aiding the memory with regard to the 
date or circumstance of his purchase, naming from 
pedigree, as in the case of a racer, being of course 
out of the question. There are many systems of 
naming ; some firms, like Truman and Hanbury, 
and Spiers and Pond, give the horses names 
which begin with the same initial all through the 
year, so that the A’s may show the horses bought 
in 1890, the B’s those bought in 1891, the C’s 
those bought in 1892, etc. ; others have other plans, 
but nothing of this systematic sort seems to exist 
in the livery trade, owing perhaps to the possibility 
of awkward developments in the event of the cus- 
tomer learning the key. 

When the horse has passed his drills and been 
pronounced efficient, he takes his place with eight or 
nine others in a stable which has its roof thatched 
inside so as to keep the temperature equable in 
summer and winter; and in every one of these 
stables the horses are as much as possible of the 
same colour and size, so as to look their best amid 
their comfortable surroundings. There are fixed 
travises and no bales for this class of horse, and 
no peat, but the usual straw, both for the sake of 
appearance and to save his coat from roughen- 
ing. He is as well cared for as the plate at 
a silversmith’s, and, like it, is not often so well 
treated when out on hire. But horses of all 
grades are nowadays better treated than they 
used to be, even though there may be deterioration 
in their quality, which, to say the least of it, is 
doubtful. 

The past is always better than the present with 
both horse and man, for memory and imagination 
play strange tricks with judgment. Like the artist, 
they make their picture by selection, rejection, and 
composition. Even with the living horse, how 
much his beauties increase as his distance from us 
increases !_ The ease with which a man will lose 
his eye for a horse is notorious. Let even a good 


judge live for awhile among second-class horses, 
and he will insensibly modify his ideal; and he will 
only get back to his true taste by another stay in 
first-class company. Hearsay and recollection are 
simply misleading ; and if this is the case with the 
living horse, what are we to say of his grand- 
fathers? The only true test of a horse is to bring 
him into daylight and place him between two 
samples of the class to which he claims to belong. 
Look at him there; pick out the differences in 
every limb and feature ; if he stands that test he 
need fear no other. And as the horse of the past 
cannot be brought to the scratch in this way, there 
is safety in enlarging on his merits, though some 
of us will be content to listen in the same attitude 
of philosophic doubt with which we would listen to 
the description of a living horse at third or fourth 
hand. The horse of the past had his particular 
work, the horse of the present has his, and is 
probably better suited for it than his ancestor 
would be, just as the horse of the future will 
probably be better adapted for whatever may be 
the particular work he is specially bred for. 

The state-carriage horse is bred for show, and 
there is a good deal of truth in the statement that 
he is “as fondly watched as a mother’s darling.” 
He must not travel more than fourteen miles a 
day, for if he did he would spoil his action ; he 
must not be out all the week round, for that would 
spoil his coat ; he must be kept to town work, for 
in the country his graces would be lost ; and he 
must keep as much as possible to the level, or he 
will not stand nicely on his legs. If you want to 
climb hills you must have a shorter-legged horse— 
in fact, if you want use you must have a useful 
animal ; and the sum of the matter is that you 
must take your dealer or jobmaster into your con- 
fidence and tell him exactly what you want, and he 
will fit you with a horse much as a tailor will find 
you a ready-made coat. 

This point is curiously brought out amongst the 
doctors. The man with a consulting practice 
wants a different sort of horse to the humbler 
general practitioner. The consulting man must 
have a pair that go fast and well, and cover long 
distances, and draw up at the door in a style that 
will inspire the patient and the patient’s friends 
with faith—and move the G.P. to envy. The said 
G.P. must have a horse that is ready for work at 
all hours and looks none the worse for standing 
about in the rain; in other words, one wants a 
coach horse, the other wants a good hackney, 
which some would consider the better horse of 
the two. 


Most of the doctors are horsed by the jobmaster. 
Some of the Harley Street and Cavendish Square 
men have half-a-dozen horses on hire, which means 
a nice little addition to their expenses. The 
horses are usually foraged by the jobmaster, and 
every fortnight the feed is delivered in sacks at the 
stable ; but the shoeing is done by a local farrier, 
though at the jobmaster’s expense. 

There is no doubt that the typical doctor’s horse, 
the horse of the hard-working general practitioner, 
has a trying life. Like the maid-of-all-work, his 
work is never done ; and he must be exceptionally 
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sound and robust to stand the wear and tear of 
day and night, particularly on what we may call 
the outer edge of London. He may not look so 
well as the animal driven by the country medico, 
who generally takes a pride in his horseflesh, but 
he costs quite as much and does not last as long. 
Six years’ work is as much as can be expected of 
him, and the expectation is frequently unfulfilled, 
for as a rule he has little time to be comfortable 
either in the stable or the street, although many a 
one-horse doctor walks his round on Sunday to 
give his weary steed a rest. Of late years influenza 
has been exceptionally hard on the doctor’s horse ; 
it has hit him in two ways: as an ailment from 


of funerals the “black masters” have to call on 
their brethren for the loan of darkish bays and 
browns. 

Tilling averages half a dozen weddings a day all 
the year round, Sundays excepted, for Sunday is 
not a favourite marriage day among the folks who 
patronise the jobmaster. ‘To horse these weddings 
takes about forty horses, most of which do no- 
thing else ; but taking London round, the wedding 
horse is a superior kind of ’bus horse out for a 
holiday, which he owes not to his merits and 
points, but to his colour ; and it has been observed 
that the melancholy air with which he eyes the 
bride and bridegroom is due not so much to his 








which he suffers, and as a cause of much extra 
work. No wonder that the doctor jobs, and avails 
himself of an inexhaustible supply of horse power 
in which the risk is spread over thousands instead 
of being concentrated on his one poor pill-box 
bay. 


The daily round of the doctor’s horse must be 
as monotonous as that of the milkman’s. As a 
contrast we have the festive outings of that holiday 
animal, the wedding grey. As we have before 
noticed, the grey horse is not appreciated by the 
cabman, nor is he much loved by the omnibus 
owner or the carrier, but the livery stableman 
cannot do without him. For a wedding he is in- 
dispensable, though in a crush of weddings chest- 
nuts have’ to take his place, just as in a crush 





A HOLIDAY. 


forebodings as to their future, but to his veiling 
his joy at having such a light day’s work. 


Very different is it with the fire-engine horse, 
which comes prancing forth so vigorously, from 
sheer delight at getting out into fresh air. Our 
fire brigade, efficient as it may be, is not as other 


brigades. If you touch the button of a fire-alarm 
in Toronto, every gong in every station, and every 
bell in every church tower, will strike the number 
of the particular button you have pushed. Every 
alarm post in the streets is numbered. Say you 
touch No. 24. Instantly, clang, clang go the 
bells for the tens, and then pause, and go again 
clang, clang, clang, clang for the units, and every 
one knows there is a fire in the district in which 
No. 24 post is situated. And as the bells begin 
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to clang, the people passing tne doors of the 
station instinctively spring aside, for before the 
clanging is over the doors fly open outwards, and 
the engine is already onthe move. Where Europe 
counts minutes, America counts seconds. Our 
need may not be as urgent, but surely, like a 
penny, a second saved is a second to the good, 
particularly in the case of a fire. 

Our system of horsing fire-engines is a survival 
from the time when the brigade requisitioned any 
passing horses for the purpose of dragging the 
engine. The American fire-engine horse is the 
property of the brigade ; ours is the property of 
the jobmaster, who not only feeds him and looks 
after him, but lends the harness ; and this last is 
the answer to the question so frequently heard at 
a fire, “‘ Why does the brigade have L.C.C. on its 
engines, and T.T. on its blinkers ?” 

Tilling has sixty horses in the fire-engines : the 
other seventy are supplied by other jobmasters in 
different parts of London. Hence the difference in 
the quality of the engine horses, and the varying 
rates at which they travel. Even in the harness, 
they are not quite alike, and few of the elaborate 
automatic arrangements of the Americans are in 
use. But in the working of these arrangements the 
American horse has to undergo a year’s training, 
while our horse is fit for its simple work in three 
months. Theirs costs £60, ours does not cost as 
much ; and theirs lasts but three and a half years, 
while ours lasts eight. 

The American fire horse requires almost as much 
training as a circus performer. In his harnessing 
only two things are not automatic, these being his 
rush from the stall to the pole, and the snapping 
of the collar over his head. The instant the 
electric circuit opens to send the alarm, the current 
drops a metal ball alongside the gong, which, as it 
strikes, presses down a brass bar and pulls a steel 
wire that automatically unhitches the springs ; and 
when the driver grasps the reins, the tension looses 
the spring, the harness drops on the horses, the 
watchman grasps the collar, and the weights in the 
ceiling carry up the hangers clear of everything as 
the horses rush out of the open door. 

But how, it may be asked, docs the driver 
happen to be in his place? The answer is that 
the men sleep on the first floor, close to a trap 
which is surrounded by a brass railing. At the 
first stroke of the gong they spring from their beds, 
seize the railing, and let themselves drop through 
the trap, seizing a second bar as they do so, and 
steadying themselves on to their seats in time to 
receive the horses which have left their mangers at 
the fall of the ball. To train a horse to play his 
part in a pantomimic performance of this kind is 
a serious task, but that it is accomplished is a 
sufficient answer to the objector, and it is simple 
folly to deny the saving of time which is notorious 
to every one who has crossed the Atlantic. In 
short, our drill is smart to those who have not seen 
smarter, although we get through our work with 
far fewer failures and much less fuss. 

_ Grey being a conspicuous colour, the grey horse 
's apparently more fortunate than others in getting 
a clear road, and he does well in an engine. But 
although the engine-horse is rarely troubled with 
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burns, and is quite heedless of the sparks which 
sprinkle on to his back from the unguarded funnel, 
he is not free from other accidents ; and the con- 
tractor has to replace him by night or day on 
receipt of a telephone message from the fire-station, 
so that horses have always to be held in readiness 
at the yard for emergencies. 


All the large horse owners have infirmaries to 
which the sick and injured are sent, and most of 
them have a farm for the convalescent. Tilling’s 
infirmary is a special yard about a quarter of a mile 
from headquarters, where there are over sixty loose 
boxes and stalls for the patients under treatment. 
We have already seen how curiously alike to man 
the horse is in his ailments. This is all the more 
noticeable at this infirmary from the fact of a slate 
appearing on each door, on which is written the 
patient’s name, his complaint, and the treatment 
ordered ; it only wants a blue paper by the side of 
it, to be sent to the dispenser for the medicine, to 
make the resemblance to a hospital complete. 

The horses that die in a livery stable are few, 
but those cleared out every year amount to about 
twelve per cent. This gives an average of eight 
and a half years’ work, but it is spread over so 
many kinds of horses as to be hardly worth con- 
sideration. 


We have already spoken at length of the vestry 
dray horse. One thing, however, we did not 
mention about him, and that is that he has the 
biggest starting pull of any horse in London when 
he is in the shafts of a water-cart. The cart weighs 
a ton and three quarters, and there are two and a 
quarter tons of water in the tank, so that he has 
to drag up four tons from the channels to the 
crown of the road, often a short but not an easy 
gradient. It is owing to this tremendous pull 
that, according to Mr. Stanley, he goes wrong so 
quickly in his forelegs ; and to save this, that well- 
known veterinary surgeon proposes to lift the pitch- 
ing in front of the hydrants just enough to give the 
struggling horse a fair start with the loaded van— 
a trifling change that would probably add months 
to the horse’s life. 

Of the lighter carthorse, familiarly known as the 
“vanner,” and costing about £455, we may have 
something to say later on. The value of the coach 
and carriage horses we arrived at in our last article. 
Taking London through, the fire-engine horse is of 
the “artillery” brand, much like the police horse, 
and is probably worth #40. At #5 less than that 
we can put the ’bus horses, at #5 less than that the 
cab horses, and within the next #5 we should 
certainly have the horses jobbed in the tradesman’s 
carts. These are not, perhaps, the prices that 
would be realised under the hammer; but the 
value of horses can hardly be taken at repository 
rates. 

If you think you know anything of horseflesh 
and want the conceit taken out of you, by all 
means attend a repository sale. You will see a 
horse—it may be a likely mare—led from her stall 
and stood ready for her turn, and you will probably 
value her at, to be reasonable, £20 ; and she looks 
worth not a penny less. When her number goes 

28 
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up at the window you will see her shown at her 
best at a run, and, for a moment, you will be 
inclined to add £5 to your estimate. But soon a 
chill will run down your back as you hear the 
bidding. “Three! Three and a half! . Four!” 
a long pause. “Fourandahalf! Five!” jerks 
the auctioneer in the corner, with about as much 
expression as if a penny had been put into his 
mouth to work him automatically. “For the last 
time ! Five!” Knock. Five guineas! And asthe 
mare is led back to her stall she seems to change 
before your very eyes, and you are ready to admit 
that she doesn’t look worth a penny more ! 

There is rather a good story of grey—or chest- 


nut ?—age, told of, or probably shaped to fit, one 
of these repositories where horses are knocked 
down at the rate of thirty lots an hour. A certain 
colonel happened to peep in during a sale, and saw 
a smart-looking cob being shown amid a dead 
silence on the part of the shabby-looking crowd. 
“What do.you bid, gentlemen?” asked the 
auctioneer. “Two!” said the colonel, sportively. 
There .was no advance ; and to the colonel’s as- 
tonishment, the lot was knocked downtohim. He 
handed the clerk.a five-pound note in payment. 
“ Really, sir, I’m sorry.I must send for .change,” 
said the clerk. . “Oh, never.mind,” said the colonel, 
“T’ll take-it out in horses !” 
W. J. GORDON. 
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AN EASTERN 
FOLKLORE STORY. 








GREAT silence prevailed round the palace of 
the King. The stillness could be even ob- 
served in the scattered villages of mud-huts 

which surrounded the palace-gardens. The reaper’s 
song was silent. The potter’s wheel was motionless. 
Even the village scolds were dumb. All was still, 
save that now and then a buffalo might bellow, 
perhaps in wonder why on this day his neck was 
spared from its accustomed yoke. 

Terrible news had spread abroad, even as floods 
swiftly submerge the fields. ‘The mighty monarch, 
Wickremasingha, that most honoured descendant 
of the Lion King, whose fame redounds in the East, 
was suddenly stricken deaf! A physician of great 
learning, for whom the King had sent expressly to 
Siam, had this morning pronounced the deafness of 
this mighty ruler to be incurable. 

And only yesterday the King had said to his 
Prime Minister : 

“Listen! Announce to my people that if to- 


morrow this great physician’s decision be unfavour- 
able, they shall know it by the silence which shall 
reign at our palace, and all over our kingdom. 
For if the doom of deafness is pronounced on 
me, I forbid even the sounding of the tomtoms in 
the temple.” 

So silence had carried the sad news to his 
people. 

The King had loved music greatly—such music 
as was known and practised in those parts. Indeed, 
it was his one passion. It had been the spell with 
which his court and his subjects had been wont to 
appease his wrath, which when roused was very 
terrible. Therefore, now that this one charm was 
rendered unavailable, his people foresaw evil. 50 
they mourned the loss which the great King had 
suffered, not only for his own sake, but more for 
their own. Only what they said was, “ That he had 
been a good king—did he not himself hear our com 
plaints against his ‘headmen,’ and mete out to ¥ 
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justice worthy of the descendant of the Lion King? 
How then, O Heaven! how and where is justice 
to come from now?” 


The King brooded over his affliction, and his 
spirit burned hot and fierce within him, so that 
heavy punishments befel those who came under 
his displeasure. For is it not said that the venom 
of that serpent is most deadly, to whose ear the 
music of the snake-charmer cannot penetrate ? 

Now the King had three sons, and one day, after 
hours of gloomy cogitation, he called his first-born 
to him and addressed him in these words : 

“You know, my son, that I am now stone-deaf. 
Life has no relish to me, so that I care not even 
for my food. But last night I dreamed a dream. 
I saw three flowers—the biggest was the brightest 
to look upon ; it bore its stately head on high, and 
the meaner weeds seemed to shrink away from it. 
The second flower was beautiful rather than stately, 
and from the thickets around butterflies and bees 
flew towards it and fluttered around it. The third 
flower was but a small and simple thing, and some- 
thing in its aspect seemed to draw the weeds 
around it, and while I gazed a light appeared to 
radiate from it, which brightened everything near 
it This morning I summoned a wise man to 
interpret my dream, and he wrote thus on the 
tablets : 

“*Q King, you have three sons, and these three 
flowers represent your three sons. The light which 
you see beam from one signifies that one of your 
sons has the power of discovering what will heal 
your affliction, and so chase darkness from the 
hearts of your adoring slaves. Therefore should 
you send your sons out into the world, each to 
follow the bent of his own nature, that you may 
see which returns home to the palace with succour 
for the tribulation of your Ineffable Mightiness.’ 

“ Therefore,” pursued the King, “ I now bid thee, 
my eldest son, to depart for far journeys, seeking 
the means for my cure. Make your own arrange- 
ments ; take what money you will. Mark you, my 
son, that each prince in succession who shall fail 
in this quest shall bring down my heaviest wrath 
on himself and his household.” 


The eldest prince, whose name was Casi, started 


out in grand style. He travelled in a palanquin 
surrounded by a great concourse of slaves and a 
troop of soldiers. All the beggars and common 
folk were hustled out of his way. He made a 
pilgrimage from palace to palace, and was enter- 
tained with great pomp by their owners. At each 
palace, amid the feastings and salaams and com- 
plimentary speeches, he always inquired if the 
court-physician could throw any light on his father’s 
disorder. He got a great many very learned 
speeches on the subject, but nothing which could 
lead to any result. So, after he had visited all the 
palaces within journeying distance, and when his 
Store of gold and gifts began to fail, he turned his 
Steps homeward. In his heart lurked a secret 
hope that his father might be dead, or at least 

ome so infirm as to be unable to carry out his 
threats, But these hopes were not fulfilled, nor 
had the bitter bread of continued affliction sweetened 


the King’s temper. Even his most favoured courtiers 
lived in continual danger of having their heads cut 
off, or of being trampled to death under the feet 
of the royal elephants. 

So when the crown-prince returned empty- 
handed, his enraged father caused him to be 
deprived of his ears, and banished him and his 
family from the kingdom. 


The great King then called his second son to 
him, and bade him to start forth on the quest 
wherein his elder brother had failed. 

This second son, whose name was Badda, loaded 
one horse with wine and other luxuries for his 
journey, then he himself mounted another, and 
jogged gently forth along the road. He had not 
gone far when he met an aged beggar, who pleaded 
for some food ; but Badda did not wish to trouble 
himself to open his stores, nor did he think he had 
put up too much for himself, while what he had 
was of too rich and costly a kind for the mere 
allaying of vulgar hunger ; so he spurned the beg- 
gar’s entreaty, and rode on. When he saw any 
company of wandering minstrels, or of festive 
roysterers, he hastened to join them, ready to 
bestow on the former or to share with the latter. 
He generally remembered to bring his father’s 
suffering sideway into his conversation, as he was 
under the impression that painful subjects should 
be only lightly touched, and that people often 
brought out their wisdom most ungrudgingly when 
they were least pressed for it. But however this 
may be, certainly he met with no success, and pre- 
sently returned home no wiser than he came, yet 
trusting to propitiate the King by means of sundry 
new musical instruments and clever performers 
whom he had picked up by the way, forgetful that, 
while his father’s deafness remained, the avenue 
was closed through which these things might have 
charmed him ! 

The result was that the King arose in terrible 
wrath, and, loading his son with every oppro- 
brious epithet, ordered his minions to cut off both 
his ears and his nose, and lead him away into most 
miserable exile. 


The monarch then bethought him of his last 
son, whose name was Hondai. He had somewhat 
neglected this son, who was the child of one of his 
many wives who had died young—died, so it was 
said, of pining after the gentler kindred from whom 
her fierce spouse had snatched her. Now her off- 
spring was the King’s only remaining hope. 

“My child,” he said to Hondai, “I have seen 
little of thee. I hear thy ways are not those of 
thy brothers nor of my court. Perhaps I have 
spurned thee somewhat too much. But now go 
forth, and seek everywhere for my cure, and if 
thou, like thy brothers, search in vain, then shalt 
thou be torn in pieces by wild beasts.” 

The King hoped little from Hondai. He some- 
times suspected he could not be really of the royal 
blood, he had so little pride. 

The youth cheerfully obeyed. The preparations 
for his journey were soon made, for he purposed 
to go on foot, taking no more food nor coin than 
he could easily carry himself. 
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He walked for some hours before he met any- 
body. Then he came to three cross roads, and, 
wondering which he should take, he sat down to 
rest awhile. A beggar came by (it was the same 
who had accosted Badda); he paused before 
Hondai. 

“Give me, O noble sir,” he pleaded, “ some- 
thing to eat. I have starved for three days.” 

“ Friend,” said the young prince, “I am young 
and strong and needing little, so I brought nought 
with me but some dry cake with which my good 
old nurse provided me. But such as it is, you are 
welcome to it.” And he spread out his wallet. 
Then he noticed that the old man’s feet were sore, 
and insisted on giving him his sandals, which he 
declared to be only a burden to himself. 

They sat together while the beggar ate, and the 
two entered into converse. The prince asked 
where the three roads went to. 

“One,” answered the beggar, “leads to the 
country of the palaces ; another to the great cities ; 
but the third leads to the land of my home, where 
I am now going.” 

‘TI will bear thee company,” said the prince. 

And as they journeyed together, the prince in- 
formed the beggar of his quest, and of his hope 
that Heaven would direct him towards a cure for 
his father’s deafness. By this time they drew near 
to the beggars’ villages. 

“Look,” said the mendicant. “You note the 
hut on yonder hill. Go there, and you will find 
one who, owing to his sore and special afflictions, 
is Outcast even from among us. When Heaven 
gives a man special trials, it grants him peculiar 
wisdom, so he may be able to help thee in thy 
strange need. At least he is a righteous man, and 
will deal fairly by thee.” 


Pity filled the prince’s heart as he approached 
this miserable hut and heard the hoarse voice of 
its occupant croak the question : 

“Who is there?” 

“Friend, it is I—Hondai,” said the prince. 
“Can I do aught to ease thee ?” 

“Only Heaven can ease me, my son,” answered 
the voice. “ But draw near and say what thou 
wilt.” 

The prince explained his errand. 

The hermit kept silence for a moment and then 
said : 

“In my youth I have heard of a sacred parrot— 
a bird taught of the gods—to which if a deaf man 
bends his ear his hearing is restored. But where 
to find this sacred bird I know not. Journey on- 
ward and keep the right road.” 

The prince was so overjoyed that he forgot to 
ask how, when the road should branch into two, he 
was to know the right road from the wrong one. 
With due thanks to his counsellor he started off. 
When he came to the parting of the roads he had 
not had ‘time to wonder what he should do, ere he 
saw a lame hare limping by the roadside. Filled 
with pity for the animal, he sought to take it up 
and bind its wounds ; but the timid creature limped 
a long way up one road before Hondai could grasp 
it, and then the poor thing but died a happy death 
in his kindly hands. And Hondai went straight on. 





THE SACRED PARROT. 





Again and again when he might have hesitated 
as to his course, acts of charity directed him. At 
last he found himself in a large seaside city. 


It was evening when the prince, wearied and 
footsore, arrived in the market-place, and here his 
tender heart was hurt by a horrid sight. 

He beheld a corpse, with ropes tied to its limbs, 
dragged about the street by furious men. This 
was the custom in this city when one died in debt, 
as it was hoped by this means to extort money 
from the relatives and friends in order that they 
might regain possession of the body and give it 
decent burial. But in this case, as in most, no 
relatives or friends were to be seen. Perhaps they 
stood afar off and peeped round the corner, or 
perhaps they had been called out of town on im- 
portant business. 

Prince Hondai, beholding this scene and hear- 
ing the explanation of it, at once approached the 
creditors and offered all the money he possessed 
if only they would give up the corpse. To this 
they readily agreed. So long as their device stirred 
pity and extracted money for themselves they cared 
for nothing else. 

The prince sat down by the body. He hoped 
that somebody would offer to help him bury it, for 
he had no money left wherewith to hire aid. As 
it grew dark, the dead man’s friends crept out 
of their hiding-places and thanked the prince for 
his generosity. ‘They excused themselves for their 
own non-interference. “I have so many little 
children,” said one. “Iam so poor myself,” said 
another. So they took the body, and Prince 
Hondai, seeking the shelter of a deserted cow-shed, 
soon fell fast asleep. 


Next morning the prince awoke and went 
wandering about the streets. Wishing to pray in 
a temple, he asked the way to one. 

The man he asked replied, “ You are certainly 
a stranger in this city, for everybody knows the 
Temple of the Sacred Parrot. Keep down by the 
seaside and you will find it.” 

“The Temple of the Sacred Parrot!” thought 
the prince. “I have got to it at last,” and he 
hastened in the direction indicated. 

In the doorway of the temple stood a blind 
beggar, who cried, “ Pity me, for I am blind ; help 
me, for I am blind ; feed me, for I am blind.” 

Prince Hondai paused, filled with pity, but he 
had nothing more to give except his handkerchief, 
and this he at once surrendered, interrupting the 
beggar’s grateful blessings to inquire if this was the 
Temple of the Sacred Parrot. 

The beggar moved uneasily. “Nay, noble 
benefactor,” he whispered, “ it is generally regarded 
as such. It was built by a man who had himself 
been cured by the Sacred Parrot’s whisper. But 
nobody now here has ever seen that holy bird. It 
lives—if it lives a all—in yonder miserable little 
shrine, which you may see among those rocks that 
you may notice stretching far out into the sea. 
The bird has not been seen for a thousand years. 
No human being can reach that shrine in safety. 


Here was a disappointment ! What was Hondai 
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to do next? At least: he would go down to the 
coast and get as near the shrine as he could: when 
he found it would be impossible to advance— 
well, it would be impossible ! 

He wandered about the shore till he was fairly 
tired out. He lay down on the sand and fell 
asleep. When he awoke, it was growing dusk. 
Looking around, he spied a goat grazing near. 
When the animal saw that he was awake it ap- 
proached him, and, uttering strange sounds, made 
him understand that in this homely form the man 
whose dead body he had saved from desecration 
had come to thank him and to offer him his back 
whereon to mount, while his strange steed should 
leap from rock to rock, and bear him to the inac- 
cessible temple which concealed the object of his 

uest. 

. The prince mounted the goat without any hesi- 
tation, and it jumped from rock to rock until it 
arrived with its burden in front of the little temple. 

On entering, the prince found only a little grey 
parrot in a golden cage. It said nothing, and, for 
a moment, Hondai’s heart misdoubted whether it 
really possessed the marvellous power attributed 
to it. But when he reflected on the wonderful 


way by which he had been led to it, the parrot 
suddenly said, “ Wonderful way don’t end no- 
where,” whereupon Hondai’s faith revived, and he 
took down the cage and bore it away with him, 
returning as he had come. 


Prince Hondai, travelling chiefly by night, re- 
turned to his father’s palace, and, with the cage in 
his hand, he entered the King’s private chamber 
and received that monarch’s greeting. 

“You are returned, my son, but have you brought 
that which I commanded thee !” 

“Here it is, sire,” answered the prince, holding 
up the cage; “this sacred bird shall speak into 
thine ears, and thy deafness shall depart from thee.” 

“A parrot can only repeat what it hears itself,” 
said the King, impatiently. 

“At least, give it a trial,” pleaded his son. So 
the King yielded and took the bird in his hand. It 
put its head on one side and looked at him. Then 
it said something. He started and flushed. The 
bird spoke again. The Monarch stepped aside 
with it, so that none could hear its utterance, save 
he alone ! 

Could he then really hear it? 

Hondai waited in breathless suspense. 

The King came back to his son. On his face 
shone a great light. ‘ My child, thou hast wrought 
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my cure,” he said. “This bird repeated aloud the 
thought that lay at the bottom of my own heart, 
and, as he did so, something opened within my 
ears, like the throwing back of a thick door, and 
my hearing is restored.” 

And the King was overjoyed, and so was all his 
kingdom ; and their joy was made manifest by the 
sounding of sweet music. Then the mighty ruler 
turned to his son Hondai and said : 

“Speak, my son, and ask of me whatsoever thou 
wilt, and it shall be granted unto thee.” 


And Hondai looked into his father’s face and 
said : 

“T desire only, father, that thou shouldest send 
for my brothers Casi and Badda, and restore them 
to their homes and to thy favour.” 

And the great King marvelled. But he reflected 
within himself, “‘If the great punish those who 
offend them,-.how shall they be distinguished from 
the vulgar?’ So says our poet. Let the princes 
return.” 





Water always begins to freeze at the 
surface, and so do people—always. 
It is so very important to know that. Sometimes 
the thinnest film of ice is mistaken for a deep 
frost.—E. D’E. K. 


Coldness. 


I am sure some men dress for dinner 
not only their bodies but their minds. 
The white necktie is as apparent in 
their talk as in their dress.—E. D’E. K. 


At a Dinner- 
party. 


sti How far is it permitted to stop short 
Tonenee Of absolute sincerity in speech? 
— - My dear fellow,” says angry pater- 
> 

familias to young Tom, whose unfortunate candour 
is the despair of his family, “ if you set out to walk 
from Piccadilly to Charing Cross, determined to 
utter whatever came uppermost, you would be 
knocked down before you had got half a dozen 
yards.” Perhaps the best way to save our own 
heads and other people’s feelings from damage is 
to say nothing that is not true, but to stop short 
of saying everything. If we were all as charitable 
as we ought to be this reservation would not be 
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needed ; but which of uscould brave the conse- 
quences of—say, a strike among our tongues ? 

Suppose these faithful vassals were to com- 
bine against our dictation and to interpret for 
us after their own fashion, what revelations 
would be made, what terrible family quarrels 
we should embark on, what a number of hypo- 
crites would be unmasked! “ You made me 
say so-and-so,” cries the rebel tongue, “ but if 
I had been allowed to speak the truth—” 
Hush, let us strangle the unruly member be- 
fore it betrays us. Which of us could come 
out of the ordeal unscathed? Let us be 
thankful for the mastery over speech which 
may keep us, if we will, from offending with 
our lips.—L. K. 


A man who shines at night only 
isno better than a glow-worm,— 
worm all day, and a little bit of glow at night. 
Pitiable !—£. D’E. K. 


Society. 


Surely innocence is not one virtue, 
but an assemblage of all the virtues, 
just as white is not one colour, but an assemblage 
of all the colours.—E. D’E. kK. 


Innocence. 


Ona Scarcity 0 _you not think with me,” said 
a hey. the Princess Badroul Badour per- 


of Rocs’ Eggs. P 
suasively to her husband, as together 


they surveyed the beauties of the saloon with 
twenty-four windows, “that if the egg of a roc 
were suspended from the centre of the dome, we 
should have nothing left to wish for?” “It is 
enough, Princess,” quoth Aliah-Deen (unconvinced 
perhaps, but complaisant), “that you think the 
want of aroc’s egg a defect,” and he forthwith 
proved his love by attempting to satisfy her desire. 
What disastrous consequences threatened himself, 
his wife, and the palace we know, and can only be 
thankful that the roc’s egg was never added to the 
treasures of the saloon with twenty-four windows. 
A modern and sufficient synonym for the roc’s 
egg is the Unnecessary—as much sought after by 
the Badroul Badours and Allah-Deens of to-day as 
by their prototypes. Every want supplied, these 
insatiables look about for some cause of discontent. 
“ Had I but this, or that!” they exclaim fondly, 
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eyeing the Unnecessary. “ Dear Sir, or Madam,” 
one is tempted to remark, “your ease and 
happiness are surely sufficient without the new 
Jandau, the public recognition, the library edition, 
the increase of income, the roc’s egg, in fact, which 
you covet.” Philosophy, footing it sturdily through 
rain and shine, laughs with a giant humour at 
those who, sated with things needful, are so 
“left to themselves” as to yearn for rocs’ eggs. 
The follies of that unknown economist who killed 
the gold-laying goose, of Rosamund who emptied 
her purple jar, of that dog who dropped the bone 
to secure the shadow—these are evident. But do 
you not go farther, to fare worse, who long for the 
roc’s egg? You do not know when you are well 
off—that is the truth of the matter. You have 
not yet perceived that the crowning ingredient in 
human happiness is—a dash of imperfection. As 
borage is to claret cup, as garlic toa salad, so is 
the bitter sweet of a wish unsatisfied in the feast of 
life. Destroy this haunting appetising flavour, and 
tasteless satiety will be your portion.—j. M. s. M. 


Do you ever listen to the babies 
talking? I do—shamelessly. I get 
behind bushes and doors, and even kneel down at 
keyholes, and get horrid draughts into my eyes and 
ears. I feel no self-abasement in doing these 
things. Sometimes the babies point at me, and 
say “weeth thee,” by which they mcan we see. 
I feel rather caught, but no blush comes to my 
heart. It’s a horrible thing to have a blush come 
to one’s heart ; I could face no baby with that. 
This is what I heard yesterday, as I sat behind a 
screen, listening and peering, just like the wicked 
person in an old play. 

; At tea sat Grace, e/at. seven, with Dolly, @fat. 
ve. 

Grace (severely): “Don’t eat like that, Dolly. 
I'm ’sponsible for you.” 

Dolly : “What's ’sponsible?” 

Grace (takes some sips of tea, looking the while 
blightingly at Dolly, the nether portion of whose 
face is all but concealed beneath a rich coating of 
blackberry preserve): “When you jammy your 
face, Dolly, then mother says to me, ‘I’m ’stonitched 
at you, Grace, that at your age you wouldn’t had 
more sense than to let your little sister eat like a 
bubbarium !’? Ze scolded for you, Dolly—that’s 
what ‘sponsible’ is.” 

Hadn’t she it exactly? Dolly, affected, and 
meaning well, wiped her black face in her white 
frock. 

“Oh, Dolly! 


"Sponsible. 


( And I ‘’sponsible’ for keeping 
you in clothes.”—£. D’E. K. 


A Frenchman (Fontenelle) declared : 
“If I carried all the ideas of this 
world in my closed hand, I should take good heed 
hot to open it?” °* 

O Fontenelle! O Fontenelle ! 

What ideas were there ever yet that could be 
kept in a closed hand? Why, a head would burst 


Ideas, 
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that had but one idea in it that could not get out, 
and a heart would burst that hada thought shut 
in it, crying to be set free. And what the head 
upheld by the shoulders, and the heart in its deep 
recess, could not hold, you think could be held 
in a hand, with all the fingers aching to spread.— 
E. D’E. K. 


“Talking of ‘warped people,’ how is 
Mr.——?” ‘The question was asked 
at the close of a little table-homily I had ventured 
to deliver on the theme that the majority of people 
have—if not always, yet at times and in certain 
circumstances—crotchets, or, as I had expressed 
it,a “warp.” The appositeness of the question 
and name caused a ripple of mirth. Perhaps 
there are few who could not fill in the blank with 
the name of at least one acquaintance ; some one 
in whose disposition there is a twist that unfits 
him for entering fully into the plans and feelings 
of other people. Such “warped people” are 
possessed by crotchets which they are constantly 
bringing to the front. The works, opinions, 
motives, feelings of other people -are always 
viewed through jaundiced eyes. Instead of hearty 
co-operation in the schemes of others, they are 
cold, unsympathetic, hypercritical—even if not 
malicious and obstructive grumblers. Sooner or 
later, in something or other, the bias is revealed. 
They have been warped at some time through 
some cause—it may not be their own fault—from 
the general disposition of their fellow-men, and 
thrown out of sympathy with them. They are 
warped timber that cannot be built up into the 
common edifice, whether of society or of the 
church. But, worst of all, they are ready to think 
their warp is straightness of the plumb-line, and all 
men crooked and at fault who deviate from them. 
Were I Polonius counselling Laertes, I would warn 
him against “ mental warpedness.”—1. F. M. 


Mental Warp. 


But the warp or crotchet is never 
Crotchets as. more obtrusive and objectionable 
. * than when it hides itself under the 
supposed conservation of conscience or of piety. 
Some men hold their hobbies independently of 
conscience, and can without self-condemnation 
drop them out of sight. But for awkwardness 
commend me to the man whose crotchet has 
grown as a parasite upon his conscience, or struck 
its root into his religion ; whose warpedness you 
must consider not merely on the ground that you 
would not disoblige a friend nor slight another’s 
judgment, but because you cannot act contrary to 
him without wounding his conscience thereby, 
and perhaps finding yourself excommunicated and 
anathematised. Such a man carries his crotchet 
into his church life, until it becomes with him an 
essential part of his faith, and to resist the crotchet 
is to resist the faith. Awkward to others as the 
man proves who casts the shield of conscience and 
piety over his idiosyncrasies—as men courteously 
name them—upon himself the moral effect is 
disastrous. The ivy that surrounds and constricts 
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the tree but hastens its decay, the parasite that 
lives upon the organisation, is not added vitality, 
but a process of destruction. The growth of the 
parasite is the decay and death of the organism 
that has become its home. So prejudices and 
crotchets that become parasitic, striking their roots 
into conscience and religion, are apt to suck away 
the life thereof, and to leave behind nothing but a 
luxurious growth of bitter narrow-mindedness. If 
we must be men of hobbies, let us see to it that 
they do not flourish on the vital powers of our con- 
science and soul.—I. F. M. 


To attempt conversation with some 
people is like trying to swim in a 
bath; you find neither depth nor distance.— 
J. M. S. M. 


Conversation, 


Lost from the here was told in my hearing and 
Pharma- on good authority a strange story 
copeia. of medizval times, quaint almost to 

eomicality, and of considerable suggestiveness for 

days when questions of capital and labour are hotly 
contested. Among the most popular drugs of 
the pre-scientific age of medicine was powdered 
mummy. The discovery and sale of mummies 
became a source of considerable profit. Men who 
under the Pharaohs had been “worthless fellows,” 
when brought out from the sepulchres under the 
Sultans became things of value. What the healing 
virtue was, and to which of the materials employed 
by the embalmer it was due, are no longer matters 
of practical importance. Now at the time of this 
drug’s popularity merchants of the commodity were 
not content with moderate profits won by fair deal- 
ing. So the market began to be flooded with arti- 
ficial mummy. Dead_bodies cf criminalsit—is said, 
even of men who had died of the plague—were 
put into strong preparations of bitumen, myrrh, and 
other things ; and the process was hurried on that 
the adulterate article might be thrown upon the 
market. Among those who took part in this ne- 

farious traffic was an Egyptian Jew who possessed a 

Christian as his slave. But the master was so lacking 

in foresight that he so cruelly treated his servant, 

who knew the secret of his misdeeds, as to drive him 
at last to flight. The slave went off to the Pasha, 
and to him he told the story of the fraud that was 
practised, and of the profits that were made. That 
officer was little concerned about the fraud, but 
firmly resolved to share the profits. So he sent 
for the manufacturer and vendor of mummies and 
demanded a sum of money for himself ; and the 
demand had to be complied with. The same 
pressure was brought to bear upon the other 
members of the trade, until at last his exactions 
proved so heavy that mummy-selling was no longer 

a paying concern ; the supply ceased, and the 

demand, mercifully, died out. At any rate, we 

are thankful the drug is absent from the modern 

Pharmacopceia. But it is none the less significant 

that it was no scientific advance, but a miserable 

dispute between master and servant, that ruined 
this flourishing trade. To manufacture mummy 
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may be morally indefensible ; but for Capital and 
Labour to quarrel is to bring the industry (!) to an 
end. It does not always happen that one silly 
man, left to himself, kills “the goose that lays the 
golden eggs” ; two stubborn, grasping men, each 
seeking to snatch the bird for himself, may rend it 
in two, and deprive each other of all future gain. 
And my medizval story may have its warning for 
men to day. Capital and Labour, master and 
servant, must treat each other fairly ; otherwise 
there are branches of trade, there are commercial 
nations, there are industrial houses, which wilil 
become as extinct as are the establishments which 
manufactured artificial mummy for the medizval 
“ faculty.” —M. 


; Readers who take up _ Rogers’s 
Bn “Pleasures of Memory” in our days 
‘Y: will marvel at the extraordinary popu- 
larity which the poem once enjoyed. Its mild 
beauties no longer make any impression ; few 
thoughts are uttered that are not platitudes ; and if 
the smoothness of the versification deserves some 
praise, it is not to the poet’s credit that we should 
be faintly reminded by it of the gift which makes 
the poems of Goldsmith so delightful. The sight 
of Rogers’s little volume suggests the question 
whether the pains of memory do not affect most of 
us more powerfully than its pleasures. There are 
many happy memories, no doubt, in the down- 
fall oi life. The brightness of the past will shed a 
soft light over the present, for twilight has its 
charms as well as sunshine. But the man must 
have hada noble life indeed, or else a sadly care- 
less one, who does not in his most thoughtful hours 
recall acts rashly done and words idly said that 
touch his heart to the quick. They may have 
been .epented of and forgiven, but the pain of 
such memories will linger still. And in other ways 
how many memories there are that breed pain : we 
think what life has been in comparison with what 
it might have been. We recall youthful hopes and 
aspirations, and remember how many of them have 
been defeated, and how many, which is far worse, 
have been forgotten or despised. The generous 
aim that once stirred our pulses may have lost its 
power, the clear vision has been dimmed, the 
sensibility that made us shrink from the touch of 
evil be no longer felt so acutely, until, to quote the 
forcible language of Wordsworth, 


** Custom lies upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


It would be an Irish bull to say that amcng the 
pains associated with memory may be ranked the 
difficulty of remembering ; but some people have a 
fatal facility inrecalling whatis sad and an incapacity 
for recollecting the serene and joyous hours in 
which earth seemed a foretaste of heaven. They 
brood over the past to dwell only upon days of 
bodily suffering and mental anguish, and forget the 
flowers that sprung beneath their feet, the gentle 
acts that made their hearts bound with gladness, 
the friends who stood at their side in difficulties, 
and the love that glowed the more warmly in the 
dark days of failure. When Emerson told his 
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daughter that for wise living it is a vice to 
remember, and counselled her not to waste a 
moment on the “ rotten yesterdays,” he gave sound 
advice where there is a morbid propensity to 
dwell on what is irretrievable, instead of bracing up 
the spirit for fresh efforts ; but he gave bad advice 
if he implied that the sorrow caused by looking 
back may not serve as a stepping stone upon 
which we can rise to higher things in the days that 
are left to us.—J. D. 


It has always been a puzzle to some 
people why the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has hitherto refused to 
augment the Revenue in this simple and sensible 
fashion. Is it pretended that the cat is less of a 
luxury—is of more importance to a householder 
than the dog? “To the farmer—Yes,” comes the 
reply. Well; the farmer’s cat might be exempted, 
as is the farmer's collie ; the sheep-dog goes tax- 
free, and so might puss whose business it is to 
keep the stacks free from mice : the cat, in short, 
anywhere who honestly earns his keep. But of 
how many old maids’ darlings can this be said ? 
They are the aristocrats of the species, treated with 
almost Egyptian reverence, living in the lap of 
luxury, disdaining the humble mouse even as a 
plaything, much more as an article of diet. Of my 
cat acquaintances one refused its cream unless it 
was served in silver; another, a foreign cat of 
exalted birth, had its full-length portrait painted by 
a Royal Academician. Cats of such high degree 


Shall we tax 
the Cat? 


are as much luxuries as the petted King Charles 
or the bloated pug of my lady’s boudoir, and 
the modest seven-and-sixpence would no more be 
grudged in the one case than in the other. 
Probabiy the world will always be divided into two 
factions—those who are cat-lovers and those who 


are not. For myself, I confess I side with the 
latter order. I can recall a long procession of 
trusty dogs passing through my life, but only one 
cat to whom it was possible to extend a grudging 
regard, and we parted the better friends ; but the 
tie between us was of short duration. Of the 
former, Pierre Loti is a shining example, and his 
enchanting “ Life of Two Cats”! went a long way 
towards converting me to a better frame of mind. 
A long way, but not the whole way, for, as a town 
dweller, is not my humble backyard an agora for 
all the cats of all my neighbours ? 

Nobody who lives in a town suburb can be ex- 
pected to love the cat of next door, however much 
he may admire the familiar friend at his own hearth, 
and the most ardent upholder of the species speaks 
not in praise of the feline concert that disturbs the 
hush of night. To some of us those yells and 
shrieks are so ear-splitting and hideous that we are 
tempted, like the great humourist, to read the Riot 
Act and let fly upon the offenders. 

_ There is another and more melancholy aspect as 
it affects, not the cat-disliker, but the cat. What 
can be said on behalf of the people who turn 
adrift this dependent of the kitchen or the pet of 
the nursery when they leave home? That this 


~ “ Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort,” par Pierre Loti. 


-measures used to drive her away. 


is done at all times of the year, but more es- 
pecially during the summer or autumnal vacation, 
every one who has lingered in town behind his 
neighbours can testify. I who have given house- 
room to no cat of my own have again and again been 
forced to board and lodge the waifs and strays of 
others, cruelly thrust upon public charity. As I 
write these lines I am again compelled to exercise 
this unwilling hospitality ; for a week or two past a 
little chinchilla has taken possession of the flower 
box in front of my window, seeking shelter behind 
the shrubs. Clearly this dainty lady is new to a 
vagabond life. Her ways are the ways of a cat of 
distinction—delicate, fine, mincing ; she has been 
accustomed to love and kindness, for she only 
regards with a mild melancholy astonishment the 
Day by day she 
comes, her fine fur growing dingy and worn, the 
ribbon round her neck fading visibly. She sits 
there and regards me through the glass with an 
almost human appeal in her pathetic eyes; no 
words could equal in force the supplicating look 
which says—“ I am starving ; succourme.” In the 
dead of the night I hear her faint, deprecating 
mew, the tap of her paws against the glass, as 
if even then she desired the comfort of human 
fellowship. One would need to have the heart of 
a savage to refuse the plea of a dumb suffering 
animal ; but is it right that the obligation should 
be imposed on a stranger? If the cat were taxed 
its value would immediately rise in the eyes of its 
owners ; it would not be left behind, like my poor 
pensioner, at a family removal ; it would be worth 
cherishing, as the dog is for whom a licence has 
been paid. We should then have none but cats of 
dignity, with a family tradition to uphold, to deal 
with ; and the irresponsible free-lance—the cat who 
lives on sufferance, on stolen leavings, on grudging 
charity—the cat who avenges his wrongs by ren- 
dering night hideous to nervous sleepers—would 
cease to annoy.—K. 


“The cost of living” is a subject of 
perpetual complaint in the news- 
papers. But in all classes of society, 
except the classes of day labourers and artisans, 
it is the “respectability ” that costs, rather than the 
living. What may be called the social pressure 
is all but unknown to the well-to-do artisan. He 
has no appearances to keep up, he can dispense 
with a servant. He can give his friends a quiet 
dinner in the kitchen or the parlour now and then, 
without having to hire a waiter from the pastry- 
cook’s or a second-hand dessert-service from the 
china shop. Take the class which, in respect of 
income, probably stands next above the artisan 
class; I mean the city clerks. The social 
pressure begins with them. The bank clerk with 
#,3 a week and a family to keep is seldom so well 
off as the artisan with #2 a week. The higher 
one mounts in the social scale, the greater the 
social pressure is found to be, because the conven- 
tional necessity of making some show in one’s 
circle becomes greater. A certain High Origin 
is said nct always to make both ends meet on 


The Cost of 
Respectability. 
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£100,000 a year. Judging by my own case, I 
can well believe it. ‘The High Origin and myself 
have a position to maintain. I am paid for this 
article £. 5s. @. This is a good sum, you may say; 
but it costs more than might be supposed to write 
for a magazine of this quality ; and if members of 
the staff did not occasionally drive to the office in 
a hansom with their hair curled and dyed, the editor, 
I imagine, would soon begin to find fault with their 
contributions. I am not complaining of the editor. 
He is bound by the traditions of the magazine, 
which are elegant as well as moral. But I do 
venture to say that, in the interests of persons like 
the High Origin, myself, and others, it would be 
well if society would consent to be a little less 
expensively respectable. The High Origin must 
weary of changing his clothes seven times a day ; 
Dukes, they say, hate the trouble of handing over 
a five-pound note to every one who salutes them as 
“Your Grace ” (such is the custom of these isles) ; 
and writers for the fashionable magazines, when 
they begin to grow in years, are apt to reflect on 
the many simple joys that might be purchased for 
the cost of the fortnightly operation at the hands 
of the dyer.—H. 


So much talk about cruelty to animals, 
and never a word about cruelty to 
souls. I saw a satirist once lift a fly 
out of a bottle of ink. He took infinite pains to 
wipe the poor clogged wings, and set the small 
thing flying again. I thought of a young winged 
poet whom he had drowned in ink.—®. D’E. K. 


Cruelty to 
Souls. 


A“Girls) Why, asks a girl, is the word “ youth ” 
Rights” in the concrete sense used only of 
Question. 4 boy ?—E. D’E. K. 


What is bigotry? According to 
Webster’s Dictionary it is “a blind 
attachment toa particular creed or to certain tenets ; 
unreasonable zeal in favour of a party, sect, or 
opinion.” This is no doubt a sufficiently exact 
definition of a word that is constantly misapplied. 
A blind attachment, an unreasonable zeal in favour 
of a creed or opinion, is the distinctive mark of 
bigotry. It follows therefore that there may be an 
attachment that is not blind, and a zeal that is not 
unreasonable. Yet we constantly hear of men 
who are branded as bigots because they hold what 
they deem truth with a firm hand, and are not 
liberal enough, forsooth, to listen with a light 
heart to what they regard as error. Two centuries 
ago it seemed a monstrous thing, even to a good 
man like Baxter, to tolerate a creed that was not 
his creed, and the outcome of this judgment 
was, as all our readers know, persecution. It took 
Englishmen a long time to learn the difficult 
lesson that, as thought is free, so must its ex- 
pression be, and to believe in the ultimate victory 
of Truth. The widest toleration, however, is not 


Bigotry. 
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inconsistent with firm convictions and with fidelity 
to the principles that rule our lives. But there is 
a tendency in the present day to regard definiteness 
of belief as bigotry, and to mistake for liberality 
laxity and indifference. So great is the horror of 
narrowness that right and wrong are in danger of 
being confounded ; so strong is men’s passion for 
breadth and for what are called advanced opinions 
they forget that the road to Heaven itself is a 
narrow way.—J. D. 


“pry. We hear a good deal of talk about 

- “dry humour.” Nobody ever speaks 
of dry pathos, yet it is the distinguishing feature 
of some pooks of to-day. The works of Rudyard 
Kipling are full of it, and Barrie has dry 
pathos.—E. D’E. K. 


Lord Tennyson is the only poet of 
high mark in our literature whose 
voice of song has been sustained throughout so long 
a life. There is not a poem of his youth or mature 
manhood that displays greater force of imagination 
than “ Rizpah,” the work of his old age ; there is 
not an early lyric more lovely in feeling and ex- 
pression than the lovely lines “Crossing the Bar,” 
which were written in his eighty-first year. Mil- 
ton’s genius blossomed early, then came a period 
of twenty years or more in which a few fine sonnets 
were the sole fruit of his poetical life. He was 
fifty when he devoted himself to the composition 
of “ Paradise Lost,” and he died at sixty-six. Words- 
worth lived to be eighty, but all his work that is 
“like to live” was accomplished within a brief 
space of years. Coleridge’s poetical career began 
and ended within six years. Scott commenced his 
in 1803, and, having found in prose “ fresh woods 
and pastures new,” closed it in 1815. It would be 
easy to give more illustrations of the fact that the 
poetic life of a poet is generally far shorter than his 
length of days, unless, like Burns and Byron, 
Shelley and Keats, he has been cut off in early 
manhood. It would seem as if poetical imagina- 
tion, one of the most wonderful gifts bestowed 
upon man, were also one of the most evanescent. 
Whether this be a rule or not, our revered Poet 
Laureate’s continuity of power is a boon for which 
all who love him will be grateful—J. p. 


Tennyson, 


Lenses. There can be little question that an 

artificial or civilised life tends to check 
spontaneous laughter, as it develops self-repression 
and self-control. We are not less laughter-loving 
than our forefathers ; but we are more nice in our 
discrimination of what is laughable, and more 
constrained in the expression of any and all 
feelings. 

But if we have lost some common mirth, we have 
gained immensely in the art of the conventional 
smile. Even the weakest among us now knows how 
to suffer with apparent pleasure.—E. E. 0. 
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HARRINGFORD DID SOMETIMES MAKE INCONVENIENT DEMANDS. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—-THE PROGRESS OF A FRIENDSHIP. 


NE inevitable result of Decima’s accident was 
the cessation of hostilities with Mr. Bruce, 
and though she professed to mourn over the 

loss of a comfortable grievance, she could not in 
her heart but own that she gained more than she 
resigned by this hastily sealed peace. 

She had been honest enough before to acknow- 
ledge that he was a man whom one could not pass 
by with indifference. As an antagonist he had 
enforced respect, as a friend he was worthy of re- 
gard. And how could one quarrel with so kind a 
benefactor? Had he not lightened her imprisonment, 
cheered its solitary hours with many a kindly act 
of thoughtfulness? The flowers that adorned her 
room, the books that lay on the table by her sofa 
were alike of his sending. ‘The books were an 
especial boon to the country girl, with the keen, 


quick intellect that craved to be fed, and found so 


little to sustain it. She knew those that occupied 
her father’s shelves by heart ; they belonged to a 
bygone generation, and though they were not the 
less wholesome on that score, how delightful it was 
to be in touch with modern thought, to read the 
fresh utterances of living writers, to be moved by 
the emotions that stirred the world’s pulse. And 
those clean crisp magazines with the odour of the 
printer’s ink still clinging to them, and actually un- 
cut—what a feeling of being sole auditor it gave one 
to put the paper-knife between the leaves. Mr. 
Bruce was seemingly an omnivorous reader, a man 
of most eclectic taste. Here were reviews and 
magazines of all shades of opinion, of all degrees of 
profundity, the grave, the gay, even the frivolous. A 
dim doubt seized Decima, when she had studied, 
with a perfectly natural and girlish enjoyment, the 
pages of the “Queen” and “ Ladies’ Pictorial,” 
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that these popular periodicals might have been 
bought for her sole benefit. 

“Of what use,” she demanded of her handmaid 
Janet, “can the cut-paper pattern be to Mr. Bruce ; 
or the sight of all these women with waists like 
wasps? Mr. Bruce can’t want to know how to 
make up his black silk to pass for new, or how 
to invite the rector to dinner; he can’t even be 
specially interested in reading what Miss Jones 
wore when she married Mr. Smith. Janet, Janet, 
what do you think Mr. Bruce can buy them for?” 

“Perhaps he meant them for Elizabeth,” Janet 
hazarded ; ‘‘he must see that she’s the only one of 
us that is decently dressed. I dare say she thinks 
it is for her ; she asked me to take the ‘ Queen’ to 
her when you had finished with it.” 

“ Take it now ”—Decima pushed the paper from 
her with a sudden distaste. If it were indeed for 
Elizabeth? She could be interested in the fashion 
plates and spend an evening over the court and 
society gossip—she did not borrow the “ Nineteenth 
Century”; she could wear Mr. Bruce’s flowers— 
some of them went to adorn her in her social pro- 
gress ; yet when a richer and a greater than he 
appeared, Elizabeth transferred her smiles, her 
blushes, her girlish arts, without a solitary pang 
of compunction. 

The skirts of Decima’s charity refused to cover 
Elizabeth’s shortcomings towards Mr. Bruce. He 
was too good for Elizabeth to toy with, to lure on 
and cast off as caprice suggested. And mingled 
with her indignation—a perfectly honest indignation 
on his score —ran a little thread of scorn for the 
folly of his choice. 

He ought to have had more penetration ; 
Elizabeth was not a very intricate study ; a man 
whose hair was turning grey ought to have read 
her like a book—seeing the shallow places in her 
soul where love could find no root-hold. And see, 
with the blindness of his sex, he had stopped short 
at the pretty face, holding it warrant for a nature 
that should match it in beauty ! 

This new attitude of Decima’s mind towards Mr. 
Bruce gave a curious piquancy to their intercourse. 
She was but a year or two older than Elizabeth, a 
“ young thing,” too, in his eyes, yet she would not 
permit him to treat her other than as an equal ; 
she had even an air of grave, protecting kindness 
that had its humorous side for him—* There are 
directions in which you are incapable of self-pro- 
tection,” it seemed to say ; “let me interfere be- 
tween you and trouble.” 

She held herself his debtor, indeed, and proposed 
to discharge the obligation by preventing him from 
wasting his affections and gently guiding him from 
paths of peril. She had thought all this out while 
she was still a prisoner upstairs, and thus, when 
they first met after the accident that had thrown 
them together, she was ready at once to play the 
new role. 

“You're better, I hope?” he said, seating him- 
self on the chair near her sofa. “ Janet has given 
me news of you when I called, but a young nurse’s 
views of her patient are apt to be rather sanguine. 
The wish, I daresay, is father to the thought.” 

“Tf wishes went for anything, I should have 
been having matters out with Conquest long ago.” 
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“T hope you will be content to forego argument 
with him.” 

“What ! and own myself beaten ! 
price of another sprain !” 

“Well, now, Miss Decima, if I were your father 
I should have something to say on that point,” 
cried Sir Peter, who had a gift of hearing all that 
was said to others even when he was himself talk- 
ing. “If you were my daughter, I shouldn’t let 
you run the risk of breaking your neck by riding 
a vicious brute like that. And why shouldn’t it 
be your neck just as likely as your ankle?” 

“Why not?” she asserted gaily. “In that case 
the argument would be final, and Conquest would 
have the best of it. 1 have but one neck, it is 


Not at the 


true, Sir Peter, but I am willing to risk it.” 


“But supposing Mr. Bruce isn’t willing to risk 
his horse? That appears to me a side that should 
have your consideration.” 

“We are talking of Conquest, papa.” 

“ And therefore, as I said before, of Mr. Bruce’s 
horse.” 

“Yours?” She turned upon him a look of 
astonishment in which presently some displeasure 
was mingled. “Is everything that I care about 
to go over to your keeping?” That was what the 
angry eyes seemed to say. 

“Papa, how could you sell him?” 

“T hope you will forgive me if I was presump- 
tuous enough to think that I might win your 
cause for you,” said Mr. Bruce. “ Perhaps it will 
help you to relent if I confess that hitherto I have 
made no progress to boast of.” 

“Well, yes,” she said, the fun creeping into her 
face in spite of herself, “it certainly soothes my 
pride to know that you have failed where I meant 
to win.’ Perhaps I could manage even to feel 
sorry if your neck were broken.” 

“ Your charity may have its opportunity yet,” he 
smiled, “so far, I have managed to stick on, but 
the spectacle, Sir Peter assures me, adds nothing 
to my dignity.” 

“Well, well, your life’s your own, Bruce, as 
Decima says, and if you choose to throw it away 
I suppose it’s nobody’s business to meddle with 
you. You've neither wife nor bairn to mourn for 
you, it’s true.” 

“Come, come, Sir Peter,” said Mr. Bruce, join- 
ing in the general laugh, “we haven’t arrived at 
my funeral-day yet.” 

“Well, it isn’t far off, if you insist on riding that 
thrawn beast, or I’m no prophet. You'll never cure 
a vice like that, never ; it’s just impossible.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Bruce, looking at Decima with a 
sympathetic twinkle in his clear eyes, “ but I must 
quote Mirabeau’s words to you, Sir Peter: ‘Ne 
me dites jamais ce mot.’” 

“Sir Peter doesn’t know how delightful it is to 
conquer. Promise me one thing”—she looked at 
her companion—“ when you have celebrated your 
first victory over Conquest, will you give me an 
opportunity to settle my little score with him?” 

“When he is fit for you to ride he shall be at 
your disposal.” 

“That is a bargain.” 

“Well, now, Douglas, do you hear that ?” 

“Oh, I hear,” said Mr. Douglas, with his accus- 
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tomed composure ; “do you suggest that I should 
interfere? I’m afraid it’s no use ; you see, I’ve 
been taught that it’s my duty to be an obedient 
father.” 

“If you had been so very obedient, papa, you 
would have consulted my feelings before you 
parted with Conquest.” 

“Just as well you were out of the way, then, my 
woman, if your papa was likely to do anything so 
foolish.” 

“Sir Peter,” said Decima demurely, with dimp- 
ling smiles, “I am afraid, in the interests of justice, 
I must expose you. Do you know Sir Peter's 
definition of a horse?” She turned to Bruce. 
“Wasn’t it yours, Sir Peter? Ah well, you agree 
with it, anyway;” she paused, and then said 
solemnly, with due dramatic effect, “An animal 
that kicks with one end and bites with the other, 
and makes you uncomfortable in the middle !” 

The good-natured Sir Peter was quite willing to 
join in the laugh against him. Nobody had ever 
seen him astride of a horse ; it was rumoured that 
he scarcely ever trusted himself in the brougham 
he kept for his sister’s use. 

“Shanks naigie serves my turn,” he would say, 
and in truth his short-legged little trot took him 
capitally over the ground, and usually brought him 
in first when anything interesting or exciting was 
on hand. 

“T haven’t thanked you for the books,” said 
Decima when Sir Peter, who always found Mr. 
Douglas an admirable listener, had embarked on 
some piece of gossip that kept him employed for 
the moment. 

“Then you do like books? I fancied you did.” 

“I love them. Indeed, I think my taste in 
reading is almost as catholic as yours.” 

He smiled at the thrust. 

“T wanted to be sure of finding something that 
would interest you ; it was a case of erring on the 
safe side.” 

“T am afraid it doesn’t say much for my dis- 
crimination, but I enjoyed everything, even the 
‘Queen.’ You find it very interesting, don’t you? 
Of course you must, or you wouldn’t buy it.” 

“Very,” he assented gravely, “especially the 
queries and answers ; it is so comforting to have 
an oracle to appeal to when you want to furnish 
your drawing-room, and when your favourite cat 
has the mange, or your hens cease to lay.” 

“Yes,” she sighed ; “ but I think you had better 
not send it any more, please. It is depressing to 
find your best endeavours fall short. We used to 
plume ourselves on keeping within sight of last 
year’s mode, but I find my waist is quite five inches 
too large.” 

This was the lighter side of their talk, and it 
sufficed for the moment ; it was not until Sir Peter 
casually mentioned Lord Harringford that a shadow 
crept upon her gaiety. She remembered all at once 
that the name might have its embarrassment for 
Mr. Bruce, and her tongue was tied. Here was a 
topic from which he was likely to shrink, here was 
her opportunity to exercise that protecting care she 
had promised should be expended on him. Per- 
haps he guessed the nature of her reflections, at 
least he was the first to break the pause. 
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“Lord Harringford is a very old friend of mine,” 
he said—* that is, if you can apply the word ‘old’ to 
him at all; he always strikes me as the embodi- 
ment of youth.” 

“So very young. You remember the famous 
essay of that name?” 

“No, that’s an unfair application,” he said 
quickly, “the subject of that severe castigation was 
that most contemptible of all beings—a man who 
never grew up.” 

** And your friend !” 

“Will inherit his manhood.” 

“ And yet you confess he is, so far, only a very 
old child.” 

“He has a splendid capacity for enjoying him- 
self, it is true ; but his very freshness and zest would 
supply the zeal for work if it fell in his way. 
Enthusiasm is a youthful quality too.” 

“T don’t like enthusiastic people,” she said 
frankly, “they never get any further; they always 
stop short with intruding. ‘The hare meant to win, 
but the tortoise beat him. Oh, I’ve no patience 
with eternal youth! At forty, no man, or woman 
either, has any business to be wearing a pinafore 
and making excuses for playing with his nursery 
toys.” 

He could not help smiling over her girlish 
severity. “ Harringford isn’t forty, he is scarcely 
thirty-five.” 

“T don’t think that makes much difference.” 

“Oh yes, it does ; you fixed the limit at which 
your patience ceases at forty. That gives him five 
years for repentance.” 

“‘T don’t ask him to repent,” she said, with a hint 
of pride ; “ he is nothing to me.” 

“ But he is a great deal to me, and I should like 
him to stand well in your eyes.” 

He began to talk of his friend, and the things he 
said were such as Lord Harringford would have 
found very pleasant hearing. He brought out all 
the good points in a nature that appeared on the 
surface to be entirely shallow and frivolous. He 
touched lightly upon the openhandedness, the 
kindliness, the gaiety of heart that were so attrac- 
tive to his own soberer nature. 

She listened, and was converted—not to Harring- 
ford’s charm, but to an admiration of Mr. Bruce’s 
loyalty. He had a high ideal of friendship and 
recognised its obligations. Presently she began to 
guess at a motive underlying his words. Why 
should he praise Harringford to her? Why but 
that he knew him to be his rival, and generously 
pleaded his cause ? 

“Can he really have cared for Elizabeth ?” 
she wondered. “Could he so lightly give her up 
to another if he had? Archie would never have 
given me up—not to his dearest friend.” 

Thus it seemed, after all, that it would not be 
necessary to protect Mr. Bruce. He could not be 
in any great danger if he were so ready to relinquish 
his hopes in favour of his friend. Decima asked 
herself what, in that case, became of the motive 
which had induced her to make her peace with 
him? If she could not discharge her debt to him 
in this way, would it not have been better to 
cherish her grievance against Archie’s successor, 
and thus, as it were, to battlement her affection for 
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him? But she found the beginnings of this friend- 
ship too pleasant to strangle it ruthlessly. 

“T can’t quarrel with anybody who gets a box of 
books from Mudie’s,” she said gaily, and when 
Archie read the letter that told of her surrender his 
honest heart knew no feeling but of gladness. 
Bruce was a good fellow, and he was glad Duo had 
given in and made friends with him. He was sure 
she would when she knew him, and he was glad to 
think of her at the old place sometimes. 

But when this letter came to Decima she had not 
crossed the threshold that once was Archie’s ; that 
compromise she made with herself. The others 
might go, but not she, and her friendship with Mr. 
Bruce would have speedily withered from lack of 
opportunity for its cultivation if he had not soon 
‘fallen into the way of paying informal visits to 
Broadmeadows. 

After her first slight embarrassment, Lady 
Christina. received him cordially. If one might 
venture to impute any motive so vulgar to her, one 
might say that though she had deposed him from 
the first place she still held him as a valuable 
second string to her ever-drawn bow. Mary was 
growing up, and promised to be nearly as pretty as 
Elizabeth ! Mary, too, must have her chances. 
If Decima had not been so headstrong—but that 
possibility was over. And if her trembling hopes 
for Elizabeth should fail? Ah, but she could 
not brook that thought, they must not fail ; from 
Mr. Bruce, at least, she had nothing to fear. He 
still admired Elizabeth, but he evidently found 


Mary pretty also ; and as for Decima, she awoke 
Janet’s jealousy by her friendliness with the little 


maid’s own particular Mr. Bruce. Yes, it was evi- 
dent he was willing to pose as the family friend ; let 
his earlier dreams have been what they might, 
he no longer singled Elizabeth out for attention ; 
he even made opportunities for her to meet Lord 
Harringford, for which Lady Christina owned her- 
self gratefully his debtor. 

As for Elizabeth, no pupil could have been more 
tractable, more docile. She had her smiles for Mr. 
Bruce, it is true, but she had other smiles for Lord 
Harringford ; her pretty lips never said the wrong 
word to either. No veteran of many a season’s 
campaign could have shown more discernment. 
Lady Christina had indeed cause to be proud of 
this favourite niece. 


CHAPTER XIX.—HARRINGFORD’S IDEA. 


** T WANT you to do something for me, Chatty.” 

Lady Charlotte looked up in her brother’s 

face ; there was a great deal of affection in 

the kind brown eyes, but there was something else 

as well—a shade of anxiety. For this beloved 

brother what would she notdo? And yet Harring- 
ford did sometimes make inconvenient demands. 

“Tell me what it is, Harringford.” 

“Does that mean that you will do it?” He 
balanced himself on his chair, tilting it backwards, 
and looked up in her face with amusement as she 
stood behind him. 

“You know I always like to please you, if I 
can.” 
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“ Well, in this case you can if you will.” 

“Please tell me, then; but if—if it is those 
American ladies you wish me to ask here . 

* Ah,” he said, laughing still, “ what a true woman 
you are! You ask a question, and instantly begin 
to answer it yourself.” 

“Then it is—what I feared ?” 

“TI didn’t say you had answered the question 
rightly. No, it is not what you feared, though I 
don’t see where the need of fear comes in, if I had 
asked you to entertain all my American acquaint- 
ances. They’re the easiest-going people in the 
world ; they bring their own amusement along 
with them.” 

“ But, Harringford, you know how papa dislikes 
their ways.” 

“Well, it isn’t worth discussing,” he said, with a 
hint of impatience. ‘ My father can’t have any 
objection to what I’m going to propose. I want 
you to give some sort of entertainment—a ball 
would be best, but I suppose I needn’t suggest 
that, so we’d better say a dinner—a dinner, with a 
little dance after it; and since we’d have some 
people staying in the house, of course we might 
follow it up with a tennis-party next day. It’s not 
original, certainly, but we can’t hope to start any- 
thing fresh now.” 

Charlotte looked at him with the timid eyes of 
a shrinking child; this bold proposal took her 
breath away. 

“ Well,” he said with animation, meeting her ob- 
jections before they were uttered, “what is there 
against it? You and my father have lived like a 
couple of recluses, till a shadow frightens you, 
Chatty. My father, from his position, is bound to 
show some hospitality to his neighbours.” 

“ But he is an old man now, Harringford, and— 
and nobody expects it of him. He had some 
people in the spring—before you came home and 
—so soon again ” Then she went on with 
hurried nervousness, seeing the little line of dis- 
content appearing on his brow. “The dinner 
might be managed, I dare say—papa never minds 
that. But the dance afterwards—I’m afraid that 
would disturb him. We have never given a dance 
since mamma died. I’m afraid it would put him 
out.” 

“You give in to him too much,” said Harring- 
ford, bringing his chair down with emphasis. 
“You’ve encouraged him in what at the first was only 
a whim for seclusion. It was all very natural when 
my mother died, but that is half a lifetime ago. 
He ought to have gone back into public life, he 
ought to have taken office again. A man in his 
position shouldn’t shirk his responsibilities ; he 
has no right to act as if he were a retired haber- 
dasher with a turn for mechanics.” 

“ Harringford !” she said in a shocked, grieved 
voice. 

“Well, well,” he said pettishly, “ I mean no dis- 
respect, though you seem to think so. I can’t 
shut my eyes to these things. Of course it’s too 
late now to grumble, but if my mother had lived, 
there would have been none of this.” 

“Perhaps not,” she said humbly. “I daresay it 
is all my fault, but it seemed to make him happy 
to live quietly here, and—and I did not think that 
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there might be others to whom he owed a duty. 
We women, I’m afraid, are not very apt to re- 
member a nation’s claims.” 

She gave no hint of what it had been to her, 
this life of restriction and seclusion, she who had 
once; too, had her girlish dreams and desires, her 
innocent enjoyment in life. 

“ But you, Harringford,” she said, with affection 
in her gentle eyes and unbounded confidence and 
pride and belief in him, “you will make up for it 
all, you will take his place.” 

“* Not. I,” he. said, with a shrug, recovering his 
good humour. “If my father had kept.in with 
his party I might have had a shot at politics. I 
fancy I might have done something. with the pro- 
letariat. The. trick isn’t. difficult ; you’ve only to 
promise to shift the whole burden of rates and 
taxes from the shoulders of the poor to those of 
the rich —who-can very well support it, to be sure— 
and the of zoAAoi will cheer you to. the echo. Now 
if. my father. had turned his attention to the pro- 
blem of giving everybody that wanted. it free gas 
and water, instead of inventing expensive modes of 
lighting and costly schemes of drainage,. what a 
big man. he would have-been! - But as for me if 
there was.a vacancy at Bridgenorth to-morrow— 
there will be one before the next general election— 
I might promise anything and everything—house- 
hold enfranchisement, an abolished income-tax, tea 
without duty ; everything for nothing, in short, and 
I'd have no more chance of being listened to than 
Toby here.” He pulled the ears of the fox-terrier 
who stood. with fore-paws on his master’s leg and 


a wagging stump of a tail that said as plainly 
as possible: “Stop all this silly talk, and come 
out.” 

“No, no; my father and I have each taken our 
own line in the eyes of the county, and there’s 
nothing more difficult to shake and alter than fixed 


public opinion. Of my father, as you say, Chatty, 
it expects nothing, and I’m afraid it does not put 
very much faith even in the incandescent stove,” 
he said, with a twinkle in his eyes. “As for me, I 
long ago acquired a reputation for frivolity, which it 
now behoves me to act up to. Hence the proposed 
dance which you so speedily knocked on the 
head.” 

“T wish you would not speak like that, Harring- 
ford. I do not like to hear you call yourself frivol- 
ous, even in jest. And if I have been too stupid, 
or too careless, to keep the friends we once made, 
you at least have not lost one, and you have 
gained many more.” 

“Oh, I’ve friends enough ; I am quite embarrass- 
ingly rich in that way ; but what’s the good of thera 
if you won’t let me see them?” 

“Whom is it you wish me to ask?” she said 
patiently. 

“ Not a single American. Set your mind at rest 
on that point ; the ladies you seem to be so afraid 
of have gone back to Paris, where all good Ameri- 
cans do congregate—and after Paris, even the wild 
gaieties of Northshire might seem a little flat and 
dull.” 

This was certainly a relief ; she had been a little 
anxious about those visits to Edinburgh which had 
«aused her so much perplexity; but if the sirens 


who had attracted him there were in Paris, it was 
surely foolish to be any longer afraid. And they 
were not to be invited to the Towers, which was 
something, for Chatty was by no means so sure as 
her brother that they would not have accepted the 
invitation. She had always been told that Ameri- 
cans were very curious about the private life of the 
upper classes in England ; but that danger was now 
past, and even.from her slow mind it might be dis- 
missed. 

“ Then it is the people here you thought of ?” 

“Only the neighbours. Why, you were at the 
Baxters yourself, Chatty ; you are bound to have 
them back again.” 

Of course, some time,” she assented—“ and 
now, if. you wish it, Harringford. And the Max- 
wells, I suppose, and the Marjoribanks.” 

“Yes, yes, but you can’t ask all that brood of 
Baxters to dinner—why, there must be dozens of 
them, atthe least ; and there are two new Maxwell 
débutantes. since. 1. was here last ; and the Marjori- 
banks.are a host in themselves.” 

“No,” she agreed ; “if it is the young people 
you. mean, I’m afraid we could not have them all. 
There seem to be a great many. At the Baxters’ I 
scarcely knew a. face,” said poor Chatty, wistfully. 
She had been persuaded for the first time to go 
to this annual entertainment, but she had not de- 
rived great pleasure from her one little peep at the 
outside world, even though it was but the old- 
fashioned world of Northshire. 

And Harringford ; when Lady Chatty remem- 
bered how Harringford had been employed that 
day, she suffered a new access of distaste. Was 
it the Baxters Harringford wanted, or those red- 
haired Maxwell girls, or—was it some one else whom 
he wished to honour? She was slow, she told her- 
self, too slow to understand ; a little while ago it 
was the American ladies with whom he was in hot 
correspondence, and now already was it some one 
else ? 

“ Of course, it is the young ones,” he was saying 
with a little amusement for her perplexity ; “ you 
forget how young I am myself, Chatty—a mere 
boy still. And they wouldn’t thank you for a din- 
ner ; dinners are for the consolation of the elderly, 
who can’t dance any more.” 

“ But I am afraid you must give up the idea of a 
dance.” 

“ Well, well, let it be a garden-party then. North- 
shire is modest in its expectations, or else I should 
say it had had a ‘staw’ of garden-parties already. 
The arrangements, at least, need not overwhelm 
you, Chatty ; you can see to the refreshments, I 
suppose, and I'll secure the music for you ; we'll 
have a better band than the Baxters; you may 
consider that my department, and all you’ve to do 
is to wear a pretty gown and shake hands with 
everybody, they’ll manage the rest for themselves. 
There’s one advantage in belonging to a limited 
set ; you know your neighbour as well as you know 
yourself.” 

Yes, they all knew each other ; it was she who, 
as hostess, would feel the stranger ; but surely it 
was not hard to put aside her feelings to please 
him, and this was but a little thing. 

* I will speak to papa,” she said, putting a reso- 
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lute cheerfulness into her tones. “I daresay he 
will not dislike the idea when he understands that 
it is your wish.” 

“ Oh, he’ll take to it all right,” he said easily, 
feeling that his point was gained. ‘ Come along 
then, Toby, and we'll go and have a look at the 
lawn. Of course we shan’t dance—not even an 
impromptu quadrille, if anybody should yearn for 
that wild excitement—but that is no reason why the 
turf shouldn’t be smooth.” 

Yes, his part was over, and it remained for her to 
fulfil hers. She would not have hinted to him 
how hard this was ; the Earl was not accustomed 
to consider her arguments as of much weight, and 
indeed she seldom advanced any, having found it 
easier long ago to acquiesce in his decisions. He 
professed to see no reasonableness in her request. 

“T am perfectly willing to be hospitable to my 
neighbours,” he said in his slow impressive way. 
“T trust I have not shown any dislike to entertain 
them when the occasion arose, though, as you are 
aware, I go nowhere myself. If you wish to invite 
our acquaintances to dinner you have my full per- 
mission ; but a garden-party, which, as I under- 
stand, is a gathering of young people—of boys 
and girls—surely, Charlotte, you cannot plead the 
necessity of entertaining a generation that was not 
born when you left the schoolroom ?” 

“I know, papa,” she said gently, though she 
blushed to the roots of her hair, a distressed blush 
that might have shamed him. “Of course they 
are all children compared with me—and I, my time 
for such things is over ; but Harringford is young 


too, and you know we like to please him when he 


is here. Perhaps—perhaps it is a little dull for 
him, and we don’t want to send him away, do we, 
papa? It is so pleasant to have him, and I know 
you have liked the interest he has shown in your 
work ; and it was clever of him, wasn’t it, to over- 
come that little difficulty about the self-regulation 
of the heating apparatus ?” 

All this was very adroit flattery, though, perhaps, it 
was too simple to deceive a person of such robust 
common sense as the Earl conceived himself to be ; 
but at least it served to turn his thoughts into a 
familiar groove, and he was so busy pointing out to 
Charlotte that Harringford’s suggestions about the 
heating apparatus had merely been the echo of his 
own observations, that for the moment he forgot 
the point at issue. 

She was wise enough not to recall it then, but 
day by day she gently tended and nurtured the 
idea till he grew familiar with it, and was even 
ready to accept it as originating from himself, so 
that Harringford, as he knew he should, presently 
got his own way ; there was not only to be a gar- 
den-party on a very magnificent scale, to embrace 
all ages and degrees, but there was to be a selecter 
feast spread for the favoured few who were to be 
invited to spend the night at the Towers. To this 
also the Earl had yielded, remembering, perhaps, 
the fresh audience it secured for the rehearsal of 
his experiments. Let the young people do as they 
would; their elders, be sure, would not be permitted 
to escape without visiting the inner hall, which was 
already being prepared for their inspection. 

Lady Charlotte was at everybody’s bidding ; she 
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patiently listened, suggested, agreed, while her 
father arranged and rearranged his little inventions 
so as to show them off to the best advantage ; 
there was something pathetic in the dignified plea- 
sure these gave him. If there was not work 
enough here to occupy a life, at least it was harm- 
less and kindly employment, it hurt no one. 

It was here in the hall, burnished, brushed, 
scrubbed, quite a hall of state, that she told 
Harringford that all his wishes had been fulfilled. 
She had led him through the rooms made ready 
for bachelors and maidens, and the statelier suites 
reserved for their papas and mammas; she had 
made him inspect all her little lists and begged his 
approval of her menus. Wasit allright? was there 
nothing left to do, nobody forgotten who might 
have been invited ? 

“So this is to be part of the show ?” he said, with 
asmile ; “ but what in the name of wonder do you 
want with a dozen self-pouring teapots, Chatty— 
and here are as many self-acting bolts? It isn’t a 
tinsmith’s shop, my dear.” 

“Papa thought that some of our friends might 
like to have a little specimen of his work,” she 
said quickly. She had been sacrificed to these 
ingenious trifles, but she could not bear that 
Harringford should make a jest of them. 

“Oh, to be sure, if he likes to give his ideas 
away for nothing ‘ 

“You know he never would patent anything, 
He thinks it is a privilege to share with every- 
body.” 

“Well, well ; but if all this patience and perse- 
verance and energy had gone into something worth 
while ‘ 

“ Harringford ”—she laid her hand on his sleeve, 
and looked up at him with earnest, troubled eyes— 
“don’t say that again, please ; and if you can help 
it, don’t think it. He is old, too old to change 
now ; and besides, even if he had gone back into 
public life, is it so sure that he would have lived as 
honourably and well as he has done in seclusion ? 
I have been thinking of what you said about 
his taking office again ; but when you look at and 
think of the shifts and evasions he has used, 
the constant surrenders he has made to keep 
his place—oh, I know I am no politician, and a 
woman can’t judge, perhaps, but it seems to me it 
may be quite as honourable to live the life of a 
simple country gentleman and do harm to nobody, 
even if you cannot do them more good than just 
by making little things such as these ;” she pointed 
to the table where the Earl’s labour-saving ap- 
pliances were displayed. 

“Spoken with sound common sense,” he said, 
stooping to kiss her, “though, perhaps, it would 
scarcely answer if all the world did nothing, from fear 
of doing wrong. There, I'll never speak dis- 
respectfully of these things again, and when I’m 
married you shall present me with a self-pouring 
teapot of solid silver. By the way, it would make 
the thing complete if you could get the cups to go 
to it, wouldn’t it?” 

But she had only caught and lingered on the 
beginnings of his phrase—“ when I am married ”— 
did it mean anything? 

“Oh, by the bye,” he said carelessly, as if in 
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answer to this doubt, “I think there’s one thing 
you’ve omitted.” He paused. 

“ What is it, Harringford ?” 

“You'd better ask the Douglases to stop the 
night ; I said you could put them up P 

“But they live so near, comparatively, quite 
within a drive; the Monroes, for instance, are. 
much further off, and we haven’t asked them.” 

“Monroe can afford to keep better horses, and 
I promised for you—that is, I told Lady Christina 
Ainslie we hoped they would consent to stay, and 
she will think it very odd if you don’t back up my 
invitation. She'll think a 

“She won’t think anything,” said Chatty, with a 
little air of gentle dignity, “for, of course, I shall 
write to her at once. Iam afraid the best rooms 
are all appropriated, but I will do what I can. 
How many shall I prepare for?” 

“There is Lady Christina, of course—Douglas 
is even more of a recluse than my father—and two, 
no, I think perhaps three, of the daughters. I 
bargained that my little friend Janet should come.” 

“That is the little girl we met last year at Mr. 
Bruce’s ?” 

“ Yes, little monkey, she is pretty enough, and 
bright enough. In a year or two the county will 
hear of her, if she fulfils her present promise.” 

Charlotte looked at him with wistful eyes. Was 
it only Janet, the little schoolgirl of whom Mr. 
Bruce, too, made a pet—was that what he would 
have had her infer? Was it Janet for whom all 
these preparations were being made—the music, 
and the band of singers from Edinburgh, and the 
flowers and the good things to eat and drink? 
Surely Harringford did not think her quite so 
foolish as to believe that ? 

But Harringford said nothing more, and neither 
did she, though she knew very well that almost 
every day at one or other of the hospitable country 
houses where he was a welcome guest Harringford 
was meeting Lady Christina Ainslie and her niece, 
though that niece was not the little monkey Janet, 
whom he professed to admire. 

“How will my father like it if it should be 
some one here at home? Would he like a poor 
Douglas any more than a rich American Smith? 
It was to her father she referred every question ; 
dearly as she loved Harringford, she would have 
been hurt too if her father had been hurt through 
him. Her father had wanted her all his life, and 
perhaps sometimes she had given herself with a 
grudge ; it was easy for her in her humility to up- 
braid herself with disloyalty, but now that he was 
old, she would like to shield him from any breath 
that might annoy. There was nothing else left for 
her to do with her life, nothing else but just to 
take care of him. 

This doubt, this vague fear about Harringford, 
was so much in her mind that it was allowed to 
peep out in her talk when that same afternoon Mr. 
Bruce rode over to the Towers. 

He was told that Lady Charlotte was on the 
lawn, and he went there in search of her, finding 
her seated in the shadow which a cedar spread 
between her and the hot August rays. He sank 
into a seat beside her, and praised the cool retreat 
she had found and the beauty of the day which held 
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in it such fair promise. She was unembarrassed 
in the presence of this friend, and was easily 
enough led on to speak of all her preparations ; it 
was such a great thing for her to entertain so many ; 
and then, somehow, she did not quite know how, 
unless it were that he was so kind and interested, 
she told him that the Douglases were to remain, 
with a few other visitors from a distance, and to 
spend the night at the Towers. Lady Christina's 
little note of acceptance lay in her lap. 

“She is going to bring two of her nieces,” she 
said, and paused. 

“Yes,” he said; “you met one of them, you 
remember, that day you came over with Harring- 
ford to Castle Jardine.” 

Then she plucked up courage. ‘There was no 
beating about the bush with this old friend. 

“Do you think he means it—this time? 
said. 

He did not pretend to misunderstand her. 

“Sometimes I think he does, but I cannot tell. 
I can only hope he does.” 

“Ah, you are thinking of her,” she cried. 
“ They are friends of yours, I remember now ; but 
I, you see, I have to think of papa x 

His colour deepened a little when she re- 
proached him for his friendship with the Douglas 
household, but he answered without resent- 
ment : 

“They are friends of mine, yes—but I am 
thinking of Harringford too ; you would like him 
to do what is honourable ?” 

“ Ah,” she said, “but you know Harringford— 
you know how lightly his fancies change, and 
perhaps this—is only a fancy too. If I thought it 
was anything more, I ought not to have given in 
to him and asked them here.” 

“ But,” he said, surprised and perplexed, “ you 
cannot surely object to the Douglas family? Do 
they not bear a good name ; and surely you and 
they have always visited ?” 

“Oh, it’s not that—it isn’t that—I think them— 
oh, you mustn’t think that,” she cried, distressed ; 
“of course they are as good as we, and very likely 
of better family, and she is very, very pretty—likea 
picture,” cried poor Chatty, striving to be generous. 
“TI couldn’t keep from looking at her that day at the 
Baxters’, I don’t wonder at all that Harringford 
admires her ; but, you see, I have got papa to think 
of—he comes first—before Harringford and his 
happiness— before everything. And if he should 
think I have been going against him. Oh, that 
would make me very unhappy. It would seem so 
deceitful, to have brought them here when I knew 
this” 

“ But we none of us can know it, since Harring- 
ford has confided neither in you nor in me,” he 
said, trying to cheer her. “And you could not 
have had a great féte and have left the Douglases 
out. Besides, is it so certain that the Earl would 
object? Miss Elizabeth is, as you say, very 
pretty,” he said quite calmly, “and she is young ; 
indeed, she is very girlish and innocent and good,” 
he went on, speaking in all honesty, “and that is 
a great deal to possess in a wife, when she is a 
Douglas to boot, even if she has no other fortune 
than her beauty. It would be good for Harringford 
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to settle, and you would welcome a sister-in-law 
who would keep him near you, wouldn’t you, and 
not steal him away to Paris or London ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t I,” cried Lady Chatty. “I 
should like him to have anybody if she was good 
and could make him happy ; but it is papa I am 
thinking of ; if it pleases him and Harringford— 
oh, don’t you believe me when I say I should 
rejoice with all my heart ?” 

“Poor Lady Chatty ! was there ever any one se 
good and unselfish?” he asked himself as he did 
his best to cheer and comfort her. Perhaps it was 
a little dangerous, this part of consoler which he 
played under the green dome of the cedar—and 
yet how pleasant it was to see her brightening 
again and gathering her courage together ; and what 
depths of gratitude and kindness there were in her 
pretty brown eyes ! 


CHAPTER XX.—SIR PETER PUTS A FINGER IN THE PIE, 


“ T ET a man but set his face on the downward 
path, and all his friends will lend a hand to 
hurry him to the bottom,” Decima had said 

in bitterness of spirit. No great stroke of luck, 
such as alone would justify a Scotchman in his 
countrymen’s eyes for deserting home and inheri- 
tance, had fallen on Archie Jardine. The exile 
was not flourishing, and there was nothing heroic to 
tell of him. Decima found little to say about 
these letters — hopeful still, but with a ring of 
despondency underlying the simple phrases in 
which he told of daily toil that seemed to bring 
him no nearer the goal. An investment in which 
he had placed the remnant of capital left to him 
when his obligations were discharged turned out 
less well than it had promised ; the sky was over- 
cast for this young pair, who had but their faith in 
each other, their courage to support them. The 
unsuccessful are always in the wrong, and Archie 
came off no better than his neighbours in misfor- 
tune, though he might have looked for kinder 
treatment. It is very easy to prophesy after the 
event, and it needed no great stretch of fancy to 
discover that he had made a mistake in leaving his 
native land, and something more than a mistake in 
engaging himself to Decima. All sorts of vague, 
unformulated accusations followed in the wake of 
this general disapproval ; nobody believed them, 
but are we not all influenced by the rumours we 
affect to despise? ‘There was a story of a certain 
village girl and rustic beauty, which would have 
been discreditable to the lover of Decima Douglas 
had it by any chance been true, which flew from 
mouth to mouth, though few professed to give it 
credit. Who so quick to hear, so ready to repeat 
the idle gossips, as that busybody and arch 
meddler, Sir Peter ? 

Not that he believed it—at least at first. 
Archie Jardine was a gentleman, and Sir Peter, in 
spite of his shabby little mind, understood the 
obligations ‘that title imposes. Archie had made 
no promise to Dunn’s girl which he had broken, 
that was certain ; but though Sir Peter laughed, 
and said with a wag of his head that you wouldn’t 
catch him believing that story, the temptation to 
pass it on was too great to be resisted. 
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A tardy impulse of prudence alone saved him 
from rushing off to Broadmeadows and pouring the 
tale into Decima’s ear ; but somebody clearly must 
be told. He burned fora confidant. Lacking a 
better, he unburdened himself to his sister, whom 
he found already seated at lunch when he got 
home. 

He squeezed the story into a breathless sentence 
or two when the butler was out of the room, 
scarcely waiting till his sedate back was turned ; 
but had ever man a more unsympathetic, a more 
inert, a more tiresome listener ? 

“Do you think it is true?” asked Mrs. Dysart, 
understanding by his significant pause that she was 
expected to say something. 

“True ! it’s no more true than that he promised 
to marry you.” 

“Then I don’t see that it matters ; I can’t find 
it at all interesting,” she said, placidly directing 
her attention once more to the savoury omelette. 
“You shouldn’t be so ready to listen to the village 
people.” 

An indifference so profound, so calm and un- 
moved—how it annoyed the vehement Sir Peter ! 
“Tt didn’t matter, did it not ?” and that was all she 
had to say-—-sole comment she made upon this 
unctuous morsel which he rolled so relishingly 
under his tongue. 

Sir Peter loved a discriminating, an appreciative 
and imaginative listener when he had a tale to tell. 
To take the voice of common rumour in this 
phlegmatic fashion was no better than to eat 
venison as a horse swallows his chopped hay; a 
delicate palate for gossip is a thing to be cultivated, 
as a tea-taster educates his tongue; this gross, 
crude way of dismissing it as a thing of no moment, 
what an imperfect sympathy it implied! What 
delightful excursions into sidepaths of conjecture, 
what surmises, intuitions, illuminations were here 
sacrificed ! 

“Since it isn’t true, what does it matter?” But 
suppose it were true—suppose any part of it were 
true, even the half, or a quarter, what perilous con- 
sequences might not have followed ! 

Love estranged, hearts broken, family pezce 
destroyed, jealousy rampant—wasn’t this a black 
enough catalogue, or was there any more Mrs. 
Dysart would demand? Would she like to see 
Decima insulted, made a fool of—jilted, yes, jilted, 
for the sake of a Jeannie Dunn? By this time Sir 
Peter had wrought himself up into a half-belief that 
there might be something in the story after all ; to 
deny it absolutely was to be too impulsive. He 
was a juggler, who threw mists before his own eyes, 
he got entangled in his own arguments, his fancy 
loved the borderland of probability, and readily 
enough deluded itself that it still firmly trod the 
high road of fact. Yes, there might indeed be 
something in it ; was there ever a rumour that had 
not its justification? In that case it became his 
duty to investigate, to question, to sift evidence, to 
probe the thing to the bottom. 

Now, as evil luck would have it, Sir Peter had 
no sooner arrived at this conclusion—jumped at 
it, we may say, since the process occupied but the 
brief quarter of an hour he gave to his meal—than 

the butler brought him upon a silver salver a letter— 
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a dainty letter adorned with a crest, and addressed 
in an elegant feminine hand. 

“ Now who can this be from ?” said Sir Peter, 
with the eager inquisitiveness of a child, examining 
the postmark, then turning it over. 

“Why, it’s Vidal’s crest ; but this isn’t Vidal’s 
scrawl. I'll be bound it’s from Susie, the pretty 
Susie. Now what in the name of wonder can she 
want with me?” 

“She does want something, or she wouldn’t 
write,” murmured Mrs. Dysart, finding this subject 
more interesting than the mere tittle-tattle of the 
village. “Susie never wasted a stamp for nothing.” 

What Susie wanted, he presently ascertained 
when he had mastered the contents, was a collie, 
and who so likely as Sir Peter—kind, good Sir 
Peter, who knew everybody and went everywhere, 
and always got everything he wanted—to procure 
one? ‘The Princess of Wales had a perfect love of 
a collie which she took with her in her victoria 
when she drove in the Park, and Susie burned to 
follow so’ illustrious an example. And, indeed, so 
she said, she longed for something that reminded 
her of dear Scotland, banished from it as she was. 
If she were to ask papa—oh, Susie, knew, and so 
did Sir Peter, that he would only shrug his shoulders 
and smile, and forget all about it till this day next 
year perhaps, which would certainly be too late ; 
and as for Decima—well, poor dear, it was only 
natural to suppose she was too much absorbed in 
= own affairs to take much interest’ in anybody 
else’s. 


But a collie Susie must have at any price. She 


had quite set her heart on it, and really couldn’t 


wait. Antony would pay for it, of course—and 
wouldn’t Sir Peter, who was so wise about the best 
breeds, choose one for her and send it up by train 
in charge of the guard? If the guard had a 
tip he would look after the beastie. Antony, 
who was often in town, would bring it safely to 
Middlemore. 

For Susie was entertaining her friends in the 
country in those hot days of early August, when 
nobody who respected herself remained in London, 
and she ended her note with quite a pretty and 
pressing invitation to Sir Peter to pay her and 
Antony a visit there. 

“T should ask Mrs. Dysart too,” the letter went 
on ; “ but I know it is quite useless, since she never 
can be persuaded to leave home.” 

“That’s what I call very pretty and civil of 
Susie, now.” 

“Do you?” said Mrs. Dysart, dryly. “TI think 
she might have tried her powers of persuasion 
before she made so very certain I shouldn't yield 
to them.” 

“Eh! what, what? Oh, she doesn’t want you, 
you see ; thinks you wouldn’t care about it.” 

“She doesn’t want you either, Peter ; she will 
console herself if you don’t accept. She wants 
you to get a dog for her.” 

“Well, I can do that too,” he said, with re- 
covered good humour. “Dear me, it’s not the 
first time little Susie has asked me to do something 
for her pleasure.” 

“T wish you would use the right words, Peter.” 
Mrs, Dysart spoke with patient plaintiveness. 


“ Susie Vidal is one of the tallest women I know, 
and you were never so very fond of her before.” 

Well, perhaps that was true, but Sir Peter was 
good-natured, and it flattered his vanity to be 
appealed to, as Susie knew very well that it would 
when she penned that adroit letter. 

For a little while the rumour that had so ani- 
mated and agitated him was forgotten as he ran 
over the pedigrees of the various sheep-dogs he 
knew, and settled whom he should plunder ; but 
when he read Susie’s note a second time he was 
arrested by that phrase in it that alluded to Decima. 
In a flash he recognised his opportunity. Here 
was his confidante ; Susie was the very person to 
be told. Who so interested as she in all that 
concerned her sister? who could so well advise as 
she ? 

In an instant it became Sir Peter's duty, his 
bounden duty, to tell her all ; not a post must be 
lost. As for the collie, to-morrow would do for it ; 
Decima’s happiness was worth all the sheep-dogs 
in the world, and by this time he had fully con- 
vinced himself that it was at stake. 

So Sir Peter’s scratchy pen flew diligently over 
the sheets, and the seeds of a very promising 
crop of mischief were sown in a soil where they 
were sure to prosper. 


CHAPTER XXI.—LADY CHRISTINA’S TRIUMPIL 


‘THE féte on which so many hopes had been 
fondly built was over, and nothing had trans- 
pired. It passed after the manner of such 

entertainments, bringing pleasure to some and 

weariness to others; to Lady Christina alone, 
perhaps, the bitterness of a cruel disappoint- 
ment. There was still, it is true, a measure 
of hope left : the dinner of the evening, the idle 
hours of the following morning, were still hers. With 

a courage that was in its measure sublime, she 

rallied her broken cheerfulness, scouted ker alarms, 

and taught her face to smile with the old high-bred 
serenity. 

How much or how little did Harringford mean ? 
It was difficult-to tell ; for once he had refrained 
from confiding in his friend ; beyond his early 
expressions of rapture over Elizabeth’s beauty, no 
word which could serve as a guide to his feelings 
now escaped his lips, and this silence, so unusual, 
so unnatural to Harringford, had raised in each a 
feeling of constraint. Bruce watched him during 
the evening with an anxiety that was scarcely less 
than Lady Christina’s. He loved this old friend ; 
for the very gaiety and youth of heart that now 
awoke his fears, he wanted him to stand well in the 
eyes of all the world The best friendship is akin 
to love in this, it makes strenuous demands. 

The evening, it must be confessed, dragged itself 
on with deadly dulness ; to dine at the Towers migtt 
be an honour, but the least exacting found it some- 
what of a penance. To Lady Christina each slow 
moment as it ticked itself away was a blow to 
hope. 

She had scarcely been able to eat her dinner for 
watching, without seeming to observe it, every look 
and word Harringford exchanged with his pretty 
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neighbour ; for, though Harringford had escorted a 
dowager to the table, Elizabeth was upon his other 
side. That might mean anything or nothing ; 
light words, admiring looks, these are coins of no 
value in the matrimonial market. In the drawing- 
room Harringford distributed his favours impar- 
tially ; there were so many girls ready to smile and 
laugh with him, so many mammas willing to be 
gracious to this charming young man ; and as for 
glances, even a word now and then, what was that ? 
And how can you construe anything out of the 
presenting of a flat candlestick ? 

3y eleven o'clock even Harringford looked 
bored, and the girls were yawning as they trooped 
upstairs. 

Janet, unable to support the honours of this late 
hour with dignity, was already half asleep, and Lady 
Christina despatched her to her room in the care 
of her maid, but she kept Elizabeth with her. 

“You must stay here till Parkes can come to 
help you,” she said ; “she must fold your dress.” 

Elizabeth said nothing. 

“You ought to have been able to play when 
the Earl asked you,” said Lady Christina at last 
fretfully, when the silence had remained for some 
time unbroken. “I might just as well have 
yielded to your father and not insisted on your 
having lessons.” 

“You know I never could play ;” and then 
she added serenely, “and do you think it 
matters ? ” 

Lady Christina looked up ; she had been taking 
off her bracelets ; it was on her lips to say: “ You 
count too much and too securely upon your 
beauty,” but she did not say it. No, when one 
could look as Elizabeth did in her gleaming white 
silk, it truly mattered very little that she had to 
stand aside and permit Jeannie Maxwell—Jeannie 
with the high cheek-bones, the round, good- 
humoured face, and the red hair—to supplant her 
on the piano-stool And Lord Axbridge had 
distinguished Elizabeth by himself inviting her to 
inspect his improvements and inventions. 

“If you will do me the honour to-morrow,” he 
had said to Lady Christina ; ‘and Miss Douglas, 
perhaps she will come too?” 

“ Elizabeth will be charmed,” her aunt answered 
for her, and when the girl presently moved away 
he had been pleased to praise her young graces 
and charms. 

“ But it is an inheritance on her mother’s side,” 
he said in his stately way. “She has aright to her 
beauty. Iam an old man now, and I can recall 
three generations of fair Ainslies; ‘the lilies of 
Northshire,’ as I need not remind Lady Christina 
they were called. I am glad that the younger 
branch is keeping up the old tradition. ” 

The recollection of this condescending approval 
was comforting, and Lady Christina stifled a sigh 
of regret as her eye caught the soft sheen of the 
silken folds draping the tall slight figure, and 
remembered how the money to pay for this 
finery had still to be extracted from Francis 
Douglas’s pocket. 

“There, my dear,” she said, “ you had better go 
to your room after all, and I will send Parkes to 
you. It is late, and you ought to be asleep. I 
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expect you to be ready to go with me to-morrow 
to see Lord Axbridge’s workroom ; I am told some 
of his inventions are most ingenious.” 

“Tt would be more interesting to see the 
kennels, or the stables.” 

“Elizabeth !” Lady Christina looked at her 
with dignified surprise, “ I am astonished at you.” 

“Lord Harringford asked me to go,” said 
Elizabeth slowly, lifting her large-lidded eyes and 
looking calmly at her aunt—* after breakfast.” 

“Oh, well, if there is time”—Lady Christina’s 
voice lost its dignified edge—“and if Lord 
Harringford is really so good-natured, and if the 
Earl doesn’t mind—we shall see. And now leave 
me, my dear.” 

She felt a new spring of hope in her breast, and 
her good-night kiss was kinder than it would have 
been ten minutes earlier. 

And on the morrow, with a pleased approval, 
she saw Elizabeth set out in Lord Harringford’s 
company to visit the dogs and the horses. Of 
course Elizabeth did not go alone on this 
excursion ; even at the risk of thwarting her own 
dearest hopes, Lady Christina could not have 
permitted such an impropriety ; but the Maxwell 
girls and Janet—they did not count—and at the 
last moment Colonel Maxwell and Mr. Bruce 
joined the party. ‘There is safety in numbers, and 
where better than in a crowd does opportunity 
find its voice? If only Lord Harringford were 
serious he could command his own chances. She 
was standing in the great bay window, watching 
the young people as they disappeared across the 
lawn. Harringford had Elizabeth on one side, 
and a Maxwell girl—Jeannie, was it not ?—yes, 
Jeannie, the good-natured one, on the other. 

Elizabeth in her plain close-fitting morning 
dress and the simple sailor hat looked scarcely less 
beautiful than in the gleaming evening silk. Her 
complexion of lilies and roses courted the sun’s 
scrutiny, and had nothing to fear from it. 

It is natural that the hostess should take upon 
herself the duty of entertaining her guests during 
that half hour which to one of them was so 
momentous, yet, but for Lady Christina’s help, 
Chatty must have failed ignominiously. The 
slim elegant maiden lady roused herself to be 
attractive, gracious, agreeable. She backed Lady 
Chatty’s frightened attempts heroically. Poor 
Charlotte, who was afraid to make a remark lest 
Mrs. Maxwell should think it silly, or Mrs, Scott 
should find herself bored ! 

But in the middle of her exertions Lady Christina 
had a wary eye upon the lawn, and when she 
beheld the young people returning across it, 
sauntering idly in the elfin morning brightness, 
she made some graceful little excuse to leave the 
room. 

For all her apparent calmness she could scarcely 
control her agitation. The one brief glance she 
had permitted herself told her nothing. The 
young people were all returning together, not in 
pairs as they had set out. Elizabeth was talking 
to Colonel Maxwell, or more probably listening to 
him. Lord Harringford was invisible. In another 
moment they would troop in with their chatter of 
the horses and dogs. To meet Elizabeth there, 
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where she could scarcely even question her minutely, 
was intolerable. 

She slipped unseen into the side hall, devoted 
to scientific experiments. It was empty, the Earl 
had already conducted one obedient group round 
it that morning, and, truth to tell, there had been 
an air of relief on every countenance when the 
little show was over. After all, it is not every one 
who can share the enthusiasm of an amateur 





moment and her light step crossed the threshold. 
She came in slowly ; her face was calm, a little 
pale, almost unconcerned, but alas! alas! there 
was no triumph in it, no trembling consciousness, 
no veiled shyness in her glance, no soft hot-coming 
blushes on her cheek such as a girl might wear 
who has been initiated into the great mystery of 
love. 

Lady Christina looked at her eagerly, yearningly ; 


“| THINK HE NEVER CARED FOR ME IN THAT way” 


sanitary engineer, plumber, and ironmonger, even 
if he be of high degree as well. 

Lady Christina looked round her with a sicken- 
ing impatience, an almost vehement intolerance. 
What were all those pipes and coils, those ugly 
black erections of iron to her while her anxiety 
about Elizabeth remained unrelieved? How could 
she take an interest in this foolish trifling, and 
smile, and wonder, and listen to the inventor's 
prosings, while she remained in suspense? And if 
Elizabeth did not come ? 

But Elizabeth was docile and obedient ; another 


for one moment hope flickered, and then the 
shadow fell. The bitterness of her disappointment 
broke forth in an impulsive cry : 

“Oh, Elizabeth! has Harringford not spoken ? 
Has he said nothing, nothing at all?” 

“ Nothing,” said the girl, and her voice trembled 
a little too. 

“ Not a word ?” 

“No ; and oh, Aunt Christina, I think—I think 
he never cared for me in that way. It was all a 
mistake, and you—you shouldn’t have made me 
come.” For once the phlegmatic, serene Elizabeth 
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was moved, shaken, shamed. She had been 
willing to yield, and all the time she had been 
unsought. Her stately head drooped, the rare 
tears fell. 

But there were no words of consolation for her. 

‘Go upstairs and wash your face,” said Lady 
Christina, speaking coldly in the bitterness of her 
spirit. ‘Have you no pride left that you can cry 
because you have been trifled with? You had 
better stay upstairs, and I shall make some excuse 
for you. And tell Parkes to pack; we shall go 
home before lunch.” 

But it so happened that Lady Christina—a victim 
to the necessities of the case—waiting there to 
smile and admire while her spirit was writhing 
within her, was destined not to inspect the Earl’s 
inventions at all. 

All unknown to her, the inventor himself, enter- 
ing with his soft old step by another door, had 
been an involuntary witness to this little scene. 
The shock kept the Earl for a moment rooted to 
the spot, but presently he recovered sufficient 
presence of mind to slip out unseen and unheard 
by the two agitated women. He drew himself up 
to his full height as he crossed the hall to the 
library ; his obstinate, rather pompous expression 
gave way to one of great dignity. 

“If my son’s honour is involved,” he was saying 
to himself; “if Harringford, a son of mine, can 
have done this——” 

No one quite knew what had happened, but 
presently a rumour, which sprang up none knew 
whence, was spread that something had occurred. 
Harringford had been summoned to the library, 
where the Earl had shut himself, with orders that 
he was not to be disturbed ; then Lady Christina’s 
impatient vigil was broken by a courteous request 
that she would join the gentlemen there. Harring- 
ford himself came for her, but her own agitation 
and wonder were so great that she scarcely noticed 
the unusual solemnity and confusion on his broad 
boyish face. What did it mean? Could it 
e—-——— 

That is what everybody else is asking, everybody 
but the unconscious Elizabeth, anxiously bathing 
away the tear-traces upstairs, afraid lest they 
should betray her; but nobody was enlightened, 
not even Lady Chatty, whose vague prescience of 
something agitating and alarming in the air made 
her more distraught and timid than ever.’ 
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Nor did Lady Christina disclose the secret when 
she came out from that interview in the library. 
She bore herself with her usual dignity, but 
it was noticed that her fine eyes were slightly 
red-lidded, and the languid graciousness, of late 
alien to her manner, had returned. She could 
afford to be gentle, poor lady, since the battle was 
won. 

She said no word to Elizabeth when she went 
upstairs to superintend the preparations, for she 
still adhered to her determination to return home 
at once, but she kissed the girl. 

Elizabeth turned away from the embrace almost 
resentfully ; her pride had awakened, she could not 
endure to be pitied. 

It was only Bruce to whom a hint of the situa- 
tion was given. Harringford burst in upon him in 
the room which they had shared for the night. He 
looked at his friend with an odd smile, in which 
there was a kind of lingering resentment. 

“Were you, too, among the doubters?” he 
demanded. 

“Of what am I accused, Philip?” 
down his book. 

“ Did you doubt my honour too—as my father 
has been pleased to do? Did you think I was 
trifling with her, carrying on with her for my own 
amusement ? Oh, you did, did you? Shame on 
you !” 

Mr. Bruce could not resist a smile. “ Excuse 
me, Phil,” he said, “ but—would the supposition 
have been so very unnatural, so very unreasonable, 
even supposing I entertained it? Have you shown 
yourself such a model of constancy - 

“Come ! never mind that now. Of course one 
has one’s fancies, but this time I meant it all 
along.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said his friend, gravely. 

“ And I think,” Harringford went on in an 
aggrieved voice, “if you talk about one’s honour, 
the dishonour would have lain in speaking to her 
before I had asked her father’s permission. I must 
have his consent first.” 

“ Of course,” said Bruce, this time sternly re- 
pressing the smile, “that is quite in order, I believe. 
You must see her father. That will not be very 
difficult, I fancy. He is always at home.” 

“Yes, worse luck,” said Harringford, with a 
dejected sigh. “I suppose I'll have to go to- 
morrow.” 


Bruce laid 








CHRONICLES OF THE SID. 


AN OASIS IN THE DESERT. 


THE DILIGENCE, 


‘ ‘\ se 

id *\ HOEVER looks at a map 
of the northern Sahara is 
surprised at observing the 
course and conduct of the 
rivers as marked thereupon. They rise, as become 
rivers, in the neighbouring hills, or in the more dis- 
tant mountains ; they flow for some distance, greater 
or less according to the strength of their stream, then 
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they vanish utterly. They do not flow into anything, 
as our rivers do, or indeed as any self-respecting river 


ought to do. A sturdy river, whose sinuous course 
the traveller follows for something like a hundred 
miles in the Desert, stops short and is no more. 
Conscious, apparently, that they will no longer be 
able to survive the combined attacks of the fierce 
sun and thirsty sand, these rivers beat a retreat 
underground. There, unmolested by their foes, 
they continue their peaceful course towards the 
sea, and discharge themselves into the Mediter- 
ranean beneath the surface. El Djedi, the river 
upon whose banks Laghouat is situated, is just 
such a stream. It rises in the mountains beyond 
Aflou, travels eastward for nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles, and then, lo ! it falls into a salt marsh, 
and that is the end of El Djedi, as far as this world 
is concerned. So at least says the map. There 
is a traveller’s tale, however, which asserts that El 
Djedi does not finally and for ever disappear in the 
salt marsh, but that it comes up again further on, 
and is once more a river, or rather a marsh. If 
this be true, it is most unbecoming conduct in a 
river—it is so very like a whale, in short, that one 
can hardly believe it. 

People who are enthusiasts, who are Jassionnés du 
Sahara, as the French say, declare that there is an 
extended and well-watered region in the Desert- 
underground, and that if these vast rivers come 
again to the surface the land will once more 
blossom into fertility. Further, they even assert 
that these underground rivers did once actually 
flow upon the surface, and they point to broad 
river basins in confirmation of their belief, and they 


show immense valleys where there used to be lakes 
—they say. Then they become excited, and say 
how beautiful must have been this Sahara, all 
verdure, and palms, and tall-growing trees, with 
rivers and lakes inabundance! But in this Dream- 
Desert much is, perforce, left to the imagination. 
History, as far back as we can trace her finger, has 
left no record of this green-growing Sahara; she 
knows of no other Sahara than the one we know— 
a vast sandy, or stony, but ever desolate region. 

And it was up out of this sandy and desolate 
region that Laghouat arose with its palm trees and 
its gardens, as the Sid rode to the Hétel de la 
Poste. 

What a joyous hubbub ensued ! 

Tiens! Behold! Voila/ Itis you! Itis you! 

“Ves, it is I,” said the Sid, smiling. 

“For example ! Tothink of it! Eh, but it is the 
day of féte for us! Welcome, again welcome !” 

What is the reason of all this joyful effer- 
vescence? Why these exclamations? ’Tis only 
the Sid coming back to the Hétel de la Poste, 
only the Sid kissed at and cried over by the land- 
lady, because she had been there before. It is only 
the Sid meeting again with a friend. There is 
always a hubbub of joy when the Sid comes back 
to a place where she has been before. She has so 
many friends. Only sometimes the hubbub is 
in the kitchen, and sometimes it is in the drawing 
room ; for sometimes her friend is the cook, and 
sometimes the mistress of the house. But at 
Laghouat her friends were the whole staff—and 
what a bubbling of questions and answers took 
place, for it was many months since the Sid had 
been there, and there were many things and 
many people to ask about, from the little negro who 
went messages, to the keeper of the post station 
at Oued Seddeur. The Sid never forgets a friend. 
She also had to tell about her journey, and how 
she had come riding from Géryville across the 
Desert. And then no doubt she had to be told 
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what a very foolish thing that was for a lady to do— 
and so on and so forth, as friends do chatter when 
they meet after a separation. 

It was the preceding summer that the Sid had 
been at Laghouat. It is an anachronism possibly 
in this place, but it shall be duly set forth never- 
theless. For are not these the truthful Chronicles 
of the Sid and of that which she does ? 


The Sid was at the Hotel de France in Algiers, 
where she had been for nearly half a year, when the 
desire came upon her to go and see Blidah, Chiffa, 
and Medeah. 

Accordingly she said to her landlady: “I shall 
be gone five days, or at most seven.” 

“ My dear lady, I shall expect you back when I 
see you,” replied the landlady of the Hétel de 
France. She spoke having knowledge of the Sid, 
who had lived for six months under her roof, and of 
‘whose erratic ways she had much experience. 

So the Sid departed and went to Medeah and to 
Boghari, and saw the wonderful view that is to be 
had from the plateau that goes by the name of the 
Balcony of the Desert. The sight of that great 
plain, stretching away to the south until the eye 
could follow it no further, fired her enthusiasm. 
She resolved to go as far south as her money would 
carry her. She inquired the price of a return ticket 
in the diligence to Laghouat. She had enough to 
take her. So off she started on the spot. 

She walked through the pass of the Chiffa, in 
order the more completely to enjoy the scenery ; and 
because she found the twelve miles somewhat long 
and the way something weary, having her huge port- 
folio to carry, she asked permission to lay it on a 
baker’s cart that passed that way. And she then 
asked permission to hold on behind. These requests 
were graciously conceded by the Arab baker boy. 
Perhaps he wondered over this singular lady hold- 
ing on to the tail of his cart, or maybe he reflected, 
Arab-like, that other countries were not as his 
country, and that it was no doubt the custom for 
white ladies when travelling to hold on to carts. 
One can never know the customs of foreigners. 

So the baker boy carried the portfolio through 
the pass, and then two travellers took it a bit 
further, and by these means the Sid accomplished 
the long walk in comfort. Then she got into the 
diligence and drove for three nights and two days 
to Laghouat. 

It was truly an awful journey. The heat, the 
dust, the sirocco, the flies, the fellow-travellers, were 
each in its individual self sufficient to banish sleep, 
and when the five were combined, they nearly 
overcame the elastic constitution and the indomi- 
table will of even the Sid. The diligence rested at 
night for a few hours, and then started on again 
relentlessly at two o’clock each morning. Some- 
times the Sid laid her weary limbs upon the seat of 
the carriage.and slept there, while the guard slum- 
bered upon the roof ; sometimes she found a couch 
in the inn ; once she put in the hours of rest sitting 
on a stool in the courtyard with her head reposing 
against a stone wall. She was not allowed to sleep 
in the diligence that night, because the vehicle had 
to be left outside the walled yard, and the guard 
told her he feared she might be robbed and mur- 
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dered in her sleep by the marauding Arabs that 
infest this part of the route. The Sid did not at 
all approve of his solicitude, and did not believe 
in murdering Arabs ; but she had to obey neverthe- 
less. In the morning, after her night’s rest against 
the stone wall, they sped on to the south. The 
sand got deeper. ‘The road got worse. The dili- 
gence got smaller. The team got larger. It is 
fearful work dragging wheels through hot and ever- 
deepening sand. They had eight horses now to 
draw avery small post wagon, and even that strong 
team had all they could do to pull their load 
through the sand. At every step the wheel sank 
deep into the soft, shining, gleaming, hateful yellow 
sand. 


The Sid stayed a few days at Laghouat and then 
went back again to Algiers. She entered the Hotel 
de France. 

“Ah! Atlength! Behold you returned !” cried 
Madame, laughing heartily. 

“© Yes. I’ve come back at last,” admitted the Sid, 
merrily. 

“This is the trip of five days, or at most seven ! 
Do you know how long you have been absent ?” 

“ Rather longer than I expected.” 

“Eh, but yes! It is three weeks that you are 
gone.” 

“ Really,” answered the Sid, almost surprised her- 
self. ‘‘ The time went fast, you see. I have been 
to Laghouat. And I should not have come back 
now, only I had not a sow left. See, my purse is 
quite empty.” 

The Sid turned that now useless receptacle up- 
side down before the eyes of her amazed land- 
lady. 

“ Mais, Mademoiselle ! 


But you are indiscreet ! 
It is a thing most serious to leave oneself without 


money. It might be embarrassing.” 

“ Not at all,” replied the Sid, with cheerful confi- 
dence. “I could always ask some one to let me 
have a little money, until I could get my own. I 
have done so before.” 

“And did you get the money you asked thus 
for?” 

“ Certainly—always.” 

So again the Sid settles down. 

“Tell me about that nice family at Oued Seddeur,” 
said the Sid tothe landlady. “I liked them very 
much.” 

“Ah ! but that is a heart-breaking history !” cried 
the landlady, sorrowfully. 

“ Has anything happened to them?” 

“ Murdered—assassinated !” 

“What !” exclaimed the Sid. “Who murdered 
those innocent, unoffending people ?” 

“Ah, you saytrue! They were innocent, harm- 
less people. But see you, the Arabs about Oued 
Seddeur are a fierce, wicked race. The place was 
very lonely.” 

“ Yes, I remember it seemed to me very lonely ; 
but they told me they did not mind the isolation. 
I remember in particular the wife said that the 
diligence passing twice a week gave her all the 
company she wanted.” 

“TI can credit it. You see custom is everything. 
She had her family, and that sufficed to her instead 
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of all else. One night a band of Arabs came. 
They assaulted the house. They forced an entrance. 
The poor man was shot down at once. The wife 
fled shrieking across the desert. The eldest son 
made some little defence. They stabbed him to 
death. The younger boy hid in the oven, and the 
ruffians did not discover him. Then they searched 
the house for money. They found two francs. 
For that they murdered two people and destroyed 
a peaceful home !” 

Then the Sid remembered how the guard of the 
diligence had refused to let her sleep in the carriage 
at night because it stood without the walls, and she 
remembered how he had told her she might be 
murdered in her sleep for the sake of the few francs 
she carried in her pocket. She had not believed him 
at the time. But now she recalled that it was in 
the neighbourhood of Oued Seddeur, and she be- 
lieved his words. 

After spending a day with her friends of the 
Hotel de la Poste at Laghouat, the Sid continued 
her journey to Ghardaia, where she was to await a 
military convoy with whom she would travel to 
Ouargla. 


Ghardaia is a charming spot. It is an ideal 
oasis, for it is reached only after traversing an arid, 
stony, and sandy waste. Suddenly it rises up out of 
the Desert a mass of green waving trees. ‘The tall 
date palms rear their stately crests over a hundred 
feet into the fierce sunshine. No air can be too 


hot, no sunshine too burning, for their firm, dry, 
and glistening leaves. 


Beneath the palms and in 
the half shade of their leaves grow oranges, pome- 
granates, apricots ; and underneath these again are 
planted sundry vegetables. The soil produces crops 
three storeys high in Ghardaia, while festooned 
from tree to tree hang the purple-jewelled vines. 
Such a grove of greenness and shade must indeed 
seem like heaven to the weary traveller coming 
into it baked and burnt by the fierce breath of the 
Sahara. 

Ghardaia is the centre of the Berber Confedera- 
tion, who occupy the six surrounding cities. They 
are a curious people, distinct from the Arabs. 
Apparently they are descended from the original 
inhabitants of the Sahara. If they had a written 
history, they could perhaps tell us whether those 
queer underground rivers ever flowed ; on the sur- 
face, as proper rivers should flow, for these Berbers 
were an old-established race in the days before 
Carthage was. But the Berber has no written 
language ; all the accumulated experience of their 
race, therefore, is lost to us, and it only survives in 
the daily practices of an ignorant people. Some 
of these practices and some of their customs are 


singular enough. The women of Ghardaia, for 
instance, have succeeded in evolving an exalted 
state of women’s rights for themselves. Their 
position is a truly singular one. Unlike the Arab 
women, they are treated as the equals, and not the 
slaves of their men. Equally with the men, they 
draw up their own marriage contracts and make 
what conditions they please. Some of these strike 
the European woman as sufficiently exacting. 

The Sid asked the chef de dureau to copy for her 
one of these Berber marriage contracts. It lies 
before me now, and I see that if the husband 
should go away for two years he would be divorced, 
or if he became “addicted to the consumption 
of liquors or the use of tobacco,” the same sad 
fate would befal him. This is prohibition with a 
vengeance. The women of Ghardaia are never 
allowed to leave home, nor to marry “ outside the 
walls,” as the phrase goes. They have taken care, 
therefore, to make that home as comfortable as 
possible, since they must pass their whole life in it. 

The Arabs are Orientals, they have come from 
the East, where women have ever been looked 
upon as the slaves of men ; the Berbers are African, 
they own a different origin. Dido, we know, was 
Queen of Carthage, which may point to the fact 
that women were held in higher estimation in that 
African civilisation that disappeared when Rome 
assumed the command of the world. 

The Sid spent six delightful days at Ghardaia 
while waiting for her convoy. She visited the 
towns, enjoyed the gardens, and wondered over 
the wells. There are no less than twelve hundred 
of these life-giving wells at Ghardaia ; they are the 
heart of the oasis, the great seat of the living 
principle, without which the oasis would instantly 
die. 

Ghardaia is built upon the M’Zab. The M’Zab 
ought to be a river ; but it is not, it flows only once 
in four years ; nothing so wildly intermittent as that 
should be designated by the name of river. A 
tropical rain comes, which fills and floods every- 
thing ; the M’Zab isa raging torrent, threatening to 
sweep all before it. The inhabitants sally forth, 
collect all the water they can, storing it in vast 
cisterns, tanks, and reservoirs ; then they wait for 
the next shower, four years hence. Wealthy men 
rent rocky slopes, down which the precious liquid 
flows in fuller streams ; but sometimes they do not 
harvest a crop of water for eight years. Those 
are bad years then, for the whole population, both 
animal and vegetable, have to depend on the wells 
alone. These sometimes fail: then everything 
dies, as indeed is but natural, seeing the well is the 
heart of the oasis ; when it fails in its action, of 
course death follows. 





THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 


BY MRS. ERNEST HART. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE COUNTRY WHERE THE EARTHQUAKE TOOK PLACE, 


N earthquake felt over 39,000 square miles 
of a closely populated country cannot but 
be an appalling calamity. The fairest and 

most productive districts of Japan have been 
desolated, thousands of the people have met with 
a sudden and awful death, and ruin, misery, and 
want are overwhelming those who have escaped with 
their lives. 

It was not many months since that I was 
spending, with members of my family, a pleasant 
holiday visit among the scenes since devastated by 
the earthquake. No country could look less like 
a volcanic district than the broad fertile plain 
through which the railway runs between Nagoya 
and Gifu. So closely is it peopled that it sup- 
ports a population of 800 to the square mile. The 
villages follow one another in quick succession, and 
all the land, as far as the eye can reach, is covered 
with rice-fields. In the midst of this vast plain 
are situated a few large industrial towns, Nagoya, 
Gifu, and Ogaki. No near volcano warns the 
once busy and happy peasantry that the fires of 
the earth are not far below, and that the crust 
may be upheaved at any moment; nor do hot 
springs and geysers, as in the Hakone district 
further south, give a sense of insecurity, owing to 
the apparent proximity to the sources of seismic 
energy ; but a quiet agricultural country this, a 
people busy planting and reaping or engaged under 
the broad-eaved thatched roofs of their wooden 
and paper houses in making marvellous clotsonné 
enamels, rearing silkworms, or painting fans. 

On the morning of October 28, at 6.45, this 
populated plain was suddenly convulsed from one 
end to the other by an earthquake wave, which 
upheaved the solid ground as if it were liquid 
water. It is computed that the wave travelled at 


the rate of fifty-eight miles a minute. It was 
accompanied by a sound like distant thunder in 
the bowels of the earth, which increased to a roar as 
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MAP OF THE EARTHQUAKE DISTRICT. 


the wave approached. Wave after wave followed 
each other rapidly, and it is stated that at times 
the shocks were as frequent as two a minute. All 
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seismological instruments were disorganised and 
rendered useless by the violence of the movements 
of the earth ; but a quiet observer at Nagoya, who 
seems to have kept his head while the houses were 
falling around him, states that the waves followed 
each other at the distance of about eight or ten 
feet apart and were a foot and a half high. 

The effect of this sudden undulatory movement 
was terrible. Whole villages and towns collapsed 
in a moment, burying the inhabitants beneath the 
heavy tile roofs. Temples which had stood for 
centuries fell with a crash ; the wooden and stone 
archways (fori) and the stone lanterns which adorn 
their approaches were overthrown in thousands. 
Tall modern brick buildings sank suddenly a heap 
of ruins ; factory chimneys snapped in two. The 
railway was torn up for miles; bridges were 
wrecked ; river banks were rapidly raised or de- 
pressed ; and fissures opened in the earth from 
which mud and steam issued. 

As the shocks rapidly succeeded one another 
and the earth rocked like the sea, and bellowed 
as if in pain, fires sprang up to add to the terror 
of the people and the horrors of their situation. 
Before the wounded and the living could be separ- 
ated from the dead lying among the débris, the 
open fires, which are in the centre of the rooms in 
Japanese houses, ignited the light wooden structures, 
and, spreading from street to street, immense con- 
flagrations swept through the doomed towns and 
villages of the plain, consuming alike the living 
and the dead. 

Thus perished Gifu, Ogaki, and Kasamatsu ; 
and of once flourishing industrial centres nothing 
now remains but heaps of the unconsumable clay 
tiles of the roofs of thousands of homes. An 
old man who witnessed the destruction of Kasa- 
matsu said that “ it seemed to happen in an instant. 
The whole town was shaken down by the first 
shock, and the next moment was in flames, burning 
from all quarters, so that more than 300 perished 
here alone.” 

A European who was at Takusu on the fatal 
morning describes how, after crawling out of the 
house—for to walk was next to impossible—he 
stood in the garden, and “looking over his shoulder 
he saw a great and ancient temple which he had 
been admiring the previous day leap into the air 
and fall in ruin. Looking again in front of him, 
the whole town was inan instant swept away before 
his eyes ; and out of the great cloud of white dust 
came a screaming, gesticulating, wildly frantic crowd 
of men and women and children, rushing hither 
and thither, they knew not where, for refuge from 
the great destruction which had come upon them.” 
And Archdeacon Shaw, continuing the piteous story, 
says : “Then further over the plains, from all points 
of the compass, far as the eye could see, from Gifu, 
from Ogaki, from Kasamatsu, from many a village 
and unknown hamlet, rose against the morning 
sky the smoke of great conflagrations, for in that 
instant one of the most fertile and thickly populated 
plains in the world had been overwhelmed in a 
great catastrophe, and 8,000 souls had perished. 
Half a million had been left without house or home. 
Surely the earth has witnessed few more terrible 
Scenes of destruction.” 
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It is possible now to obtain some accurate 
information as to the effects of the earthquake, or 
rather series of earthquakes, for up to December 3 
the earth was still quaking ; and in Nagoya it is 
estimated that between October 28 and November 4 
there were upwards of 6,000 shocks. 

The great Tokaido Railway, which connects the 
capital, Tokio, with the old capital, Kyoto, passes 
through the centre of the earthquake district. It 
is not till Nagoya, at a distance of 235 miles from 
Tokio, is reached that there are any marked signs 
of disturbance. Here, however, the ravages made 
by the great forces at play are at once apparent. 
At Nagoya thousands of Japanese houses have 
fallen flat, and “acres of what have been houses 
are now mere heaps of rubbish.” The brick 
European buildings collapsed at the first shock, 
and caused great loss of life. The Post and Tele- 
graph Office, the Electric Lighting Co. Depot, and 
the prison, all of which were modern brick build- 
ings, are complete ruins; and the great cotton- 
spinning factory, one of the most successful of 
the many efforts in Japan to compete with Man- 
chester, is a wreck. 

Nagoya is one of the pleasantest towns in Japan. 
Situated on the border of the great plains, and 
near to the sea, it has been for the past 300 
years celebrated for its cloisonné enamel industry 
and its feudal castle. All who know Nagoya 
will be glad to hear that the castle has not 
been injured by the earthquake. ‘The moat which 
surrounds the building broke the force of the 
seismic waves, and the good work of the artificers of 
ancient days, who aimed at strength and endurance, 
withstood the violence of the shocks. Nagoya 
Castle is the treasure house of the wall paintings 
of the greatest of the Japanese artists of the seven- 
teenth century—Tanyu, Motonobu, and Matahei— 
and the loss of such works of art would have been 
irreparable ; but the castle still stands, and not 
even the gold dolphins which, glittering in the sun- 
shine, surmount the roof, and which are regarded 
with superstitious reverence, have been shaken 
from their lofty perch. The tiny workshops of the 
Japanese seem to have been better able to with- 
stand the general havoc than the great factories ; 
for while the cotton-spinning mill lies in ruins, the 
workers of the c/oisonné enamels are recovering 
their tools and rebuilding their workshops, and 
there will be no interruption to this old and beautiful 
art industry. As long as the shocks lasted the people 
of Nagoya camped in the streets under any shelter 
they could find or put up temporarily. All speak 
of their resignation under trouble and their gaiety 
under loss, and the energy with which rebuilding 
has begun ; but Nagoya was spared the devastation 
of fire, and she stands on the outskirts, not in the 
midst, of a ruined country. 

From Nagoya to Gifu, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, there was one long succession of villages ; 
scarcely a single house of these but what is over- 
thrown. They lie in heaps of confused wreckage 
for miles along the course of the railway, which has 
itself been torn and twisted, with bridges broken 
and stations ruined, for a distance of twenty-eight 
miles. ‘Travelling can only be undertaken, where 
the railway is destroyed, in jinrikshas; but this 
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is difficult owing to the numerous cracks and fis- 
sures in the roads, many of which are several feet 
wide. It is useless to tell the names of the villages, 
once prosperous and busy, of which now not a 
house remains ; but all will regret to hear of the 
total destruction of the ancient and well-known 
potteries of Seto and Owari, which have been the 
centre of a large pottery and porcelain industry for 
the last 600 years. 

Gifu was an important town, the capital of the 
province of the same name. The culture of the 
silkworm and the weaving of silk into crape were 
the industries which employed a large population. 
On one side of the town rises a conical hill, on the 
summit of which stands the old castle of the famous 
warrior Nobunaga. Gifu seems to have lain in the 





the whole town having been consumed by fire. 
A traveller visiting the site ten days after the 
earthquake says: “The greater part of the town 
presents the appearance of a parched desert of 
scorched rubbish, dotted over with little tempo- 
rary huts. Seven-tenths of those who were killed 
were burnt, and it is supposed that more than 
one-half of these were burnt alive. Absolutely 
ruined and famishing, the people of Gifu are, how 
ever, said to bear their misery with a patience 
which excites both pity and admiration.” 

Ozaka, which I have called elsewhere the Man- 
chester of Japan, felt the shock severely, though 
a hundred miles from Gifu. At Ozaka there are 
no less than twenty-nine cotton and other power 
factories, built and worked on the Lancashire 
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direct course of the seismic energy, and a deep 
fissure leading up into the Neo valley passes 
diagonally across the town. At the first shock 
many thousands of houses were thrown down. 
The silk factory took fire almost immediately, and 
numerous other fires occurring simultaneously, the 
whole town became rapidly wrapped in flames 
before the work of rescue of the living from the 
ruins could be commenced. Strenuous efforts 
were made to combat the fires, but without success. 
The wretched inhabitants were driven by the 
fierceness of the great conflagration first into the 
castle hill and finally into the woods. The town 
burned for twenty-eight hours, and 800 people 
were burnt or crushed to death. 

Ogaki, which is nine miles from Gifu, contained 
8,000 houses, and of these but thirty remain, 





system. Many of these have been injured by the 
cracking or snapping of their chimneys, but the 
Naniwa Cotton Spinning Factory at Dembo was 
the most seriously damaged. This mill is a large 
brick building three storeys high. It has been 
recently built and fitted with the most improved 
cotton-spinning machinery. Eight hundred work- 
people were in the factory at the time of the earth- 
quake. At the first shock the north and south 
outer walls fell suddenly with a crash, the one out- 
wards and the other inwards, and the unsupported 
roof followed. ‘The manager witnessed the whole 
occurrence from his private house in the yard of 
the mill. Not more than twenty-five of the hands 
were killed on the spot, but many were injured. 
Ozaka is 359 miles from Tokio, the capital, 
where the earthquake waves were sO much 
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diminished in force that the motion of the earth 
was likened to the swaying of a raft ona river, 
which was sufficient, however, to make some people 
feel sea-sick, but not to do any ostensible damage 
to the town. 

The great and sudden loss of life by crushing 
and fire during this earthquake is comprehended 
when the construction of Japanese houses is 
remembered. They have no foundations. Slight 
wooden uprights, resting on flat stones on the 
surface of the earth, support a heavy roof of tiles 
or thatch. The walls are made of sliding panels 
filled with translucent paper, which can be removed 
entirely if desired during the day, thus exposing 
the whole of the interior of the house to view. 
At night light wooden shutters cover the paper 
walls. At the first shock of the earthquake the 
houses simply collapsed, and the inhabitants were 
buried beneath the heavy tiled roofs. ‘The thatched 
roofs of the country cottages and farm-houses af- 
forded some protection, for, as the buildings gave 


was suddenly blown out, exactly in the same way as a 
kitchen boiler will burst, and from the same cause. 
Steam and boiling mud issued from the fissures 
created in the side of the mountain. 

From Gifu having suffered so severely during the 
recent earthquake, it was thought at first that the 
centre of disturbance was near or under the town ; 
but it has now been referred to a greater distance, 
namely, to the Neo valley, near Hakusan mountain, 
in the province of Echizen (see map). On 
following up the earthquake rent from Gifu, a 
writer describes how he penetrated to the head of 
the Neo valley. ‘The havoc caused here by the 
earthquake is remarkable. The country has been 
literally turned topsy-turvy. Depressions and 
elevations have taken place as if the earth’s crust 
were putty in the hands of a malignant giant. 
Shallow streams have been converted into deep 
ponds ; the top of a hill has slid down on to the 
roofs of a group of houses ; one part of a good 
high road is elevated thirty feet above its con 
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way beneath, the roofs settled on the ground and 
formed tent-like shelters. 

The temples are constructed on exactly the 
same principle as the houses, but they are heavier 
and stronger. Many of the older temples have 
withstood the shocks well, but that at Nara, which 
was erected over the huge bronze Daibutsu or 
statue of Buddha, which was cast in the eighth 
century, has been so strained that it will have to 
be taken down and rebuilt. The Kaijigen Temple 
at Ogaki was filled with a large congregation at 
the moment of the earthquake. The heavy roof 
fell on the assembled people, and before they could 
be rescued fire broke out and consumed all who 
were buried in the ruins. 

The cause and centre of origin of the earthquake 
are now the subjects of much discussion and in- 
vestigation. Steam generated in the bowels of the 
earth seems to play a large part in seismic disturb- 
ancesin Japan. At the great earthquake at Baudai- 
San in 1888 the whole of one side of the mountain 
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tinuation ; houses have been bodily moved stand- 
ing, or have been dropped into soft depressions 
or holes ; paddy-fields which had been laid for 
irrigation by patient labour have been hopelessly 
raised out of reach of the fertilising stream ; woods 
have slipped from the hillsides into the valley ; 
plains have subsided ; a large deep lake has been 
formed, and the shapes of the hills have changed. 
At the head of the valley the deafening noises 
heard were said to have been terrific. This district 
has long had strange relations with the centre of the 
earth. Theold people of the village of Nishi-Neo- 
mura remember a hole, called the hole of hell, which 
was said to have been so deep that large stones 
and boulders thrown into it were heard after a con- 
siderable time to strike and echo against a bottom 
of unfathomable depth. The opening to this 
underground cavern has closed up, but the popular 
impression is that there is an immense im- 
measurable cavity beneath the ground. On 
the morning of the 28th October, at thirty-five 
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minutes past six, enormous landslips, accompanied 
with deafening noises, occurred in two chains of 
hills bounding this district. Clouds of dust arose 
darkening the air; the contour of the hills was 
changed ; and it is the opinion of Mr. Iguchi, the 
director of the Gifu Observatory, that the earth- 
quake has been caused by the crumbling away of 
the Fuji-ja Mountain. The people of Gifu de- 
scribe the noises which accompanied the shocks 
as of those made by the fall of immense masses 
of earth. But it is urged that if such masses fall 
in some cavernous depths of the earth they are 
the consequence, not the cause, of the seismic 
disturbances which produce the shocks. Professor 
Milne, the distinguished seismologist at Tokio, 
compares the rumbling sound which accompanied 
the shocks to that which would be produced by a 
great volume of steam passing through narrow 
fissures—a colossal steam horn, in fact, roaring and 
‘bellowing underground, each of its thunders 
indicating the explosion of a more or less de- 
structive force. If the latter theory be correct, 
there seems as if there could be no assurance of 
security until the imprisoned steam has found 
some outlet. That this is taking place appears to 
‘be the case from the reports that a mountain called 
Ichiji-ma, in the Gifu Prefecture, has become an 
active volcano ; that volumes of steam have been 
seen to issue at irregular intervals from the summit 
of another mountain ; and that a hill in Gifu dis- 
‘trict has been cleft in four, and that from all four 
fissures volumes of steam are being poured out. 


The human misery caused by this great cata- 
clysm can be neither estimated nor realised. Steps 
were at once taken to try and meet it. The 
Japanese Parliament, which met in November, 
voted more than a million sterling for the relief 
of the earthquake districts; the newspapers of 
Japan opened subscription lists and have got 
£20,000 together ; foreign countries have given 
donations, and private persons, both Japanese and 
the foreign residents, have done what was possible ; 
but the distress continues to be nothing less than 
appalling. Shelter homes were the principal demand. 
Half a million people homeless in the winter is a 
terrible fact. Rough shelters made of any shutters 
or panels which had been saved from the general 


wreck were put up among the débris of the towns, 
and here families squat and try to live. Public 
kitchens were opened at which rice sufficient to 
sustain life was doled out, but how to remedy the 
widespread destitution baffles the wisest. 

The extensive damage done to the river banks 
gives also ground to fear that floods may create even 
greater destruction to life and property than the con- 
flagrations. 

Of the patience and resignation of this so- 
called “ people of butterflies ” under their terrible 
calamities all speak with admiration. “I have been 
amongst them the whole day,” writes one from Gifu, 
“and have heard no word of complaint, no single 
sigh, nor have even seen a sad-looking face.” 
“ Amidst this heart-breaking spectacle,” writes Dr. 
Howard from Nagoya, “the aptitude and cheeriness 
of the Japanese are beautifully and even comically 
seen on every side.” “I believe the people are 
actually famishing,” writes another from Ogaki. 
“ Their plight is pitiable, indeed, and all the more 
pitiable because they bear it so patiently.” Their 
patience is not more admirable than their inde- 
pendence, and their misery not more touching than 
their gratitude. Dr. Howard, who has been on a 
tour through the devastated regions distributing 
relief, says : “I was never yet asked by one of these 
impoverished people for money on my entire tour, 
but after this distribution our return was positively 

‘obstructed by their painfully profuse demonstra- 
tions of gratitude ;” and he tells how relief funds 
were courteously re‘used in a town which had been 
levelled, but not burnt, on the ground that the buried 
quilts and clothing of the people had been reco- 
vered. But in Gifu and Ogaki, in the villages of 
the plain where fire destroyed all the possessions of 
the poor, not even a sublime patience could mask the 
intense misery of the people ; and we read of the 
aged lying down to die on the cold ground, of 
the sick being tended in the open air, of children 
seeking some one living relative among the ruins, 
of students trudging to their native villages to learn 
the truth, and to find in a heap of blackened tiles all 
that remains of home and family. A shadow has 
fallen upon Dai Nippon, the sunny land of laughter, 
and long will it be before the inhabitants of the 
plains of Gifu recover from the effects of the terrible 
earthquake of 1891. 
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SOLAR SPOTS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


HO first saw a spot on the Sun is a question 
impossible to answer, because spots occa- 
sionally break out, as we have had a striking 

instance lately, large enough to be visible to the 
naked eye when the Sun is seen through a mist or 
thin cloud, and there is reason to suppose that 
some were actually perceived in ancient times. 
Virgil indeed, in the first book of the “Georgics,” 
speaks of “maculz” or spots on the solar orb ; 
but it is doubtful whether he may not refer to 
clouds appearing to spotits surface. Eginhard, the 
historian of Charlemagne, tells us that in the month 
of March, A.D. 807, the planet Mercury was seen 
like a small black spot on the solar disc, a little 
above the centre, and was visible during eight days, 
though clouds prevented the actual times of ap- 
pearance and disappearance being known. Now 
neither Mercury nor‘any other planet could be so 
seen during that length of time ; and moreover, it is 
quite certain that no planet was then between us 
and the Sun, so that the phenomenon was doubtless 
caused by a large spot similar to that which has 


lately been observed. This spot is the largest yet 
photographed at the Greenwich Observatory, where 


photography is an art in daily practice. From the 
photograph we are enabled to give a reproduction 
by the kind permission of Mr. Christie, the As- 
tronomer- Royal. 

The first person to intelligently observe a solar 
spot, and to detect by its motion on the Sun’s disc 
that that body rotates on its axis, was undoubtedly 
a Dutch physician named John Fabricius, who 
inherited from his father, David Fabricius (pastor 
of Osteel in East Friesland), a taste for astronomy. 
He noticed the phenomenon early in the year 1611, 
and calling his father’s attention to it, they observed 
together several spots, and followed their motion 
upon the Sun’s disc by throwing its image upon 
a white screen after being admitted into a dark 
chamber through a small hole in a shutter. It was 
about this time that telescopes were invented ; and 
not long after Fabricius’ discovery, solar spots were 
seen and observed by Galileo in Italy, Scheiner in 
Germany, and Harriott in England. It was recog- 
nised that they were not indifferently scattered over 
the Sun’s surface, but nearly always appeared 
within about 30° of his equator ; also that their 
motion indicated a rotation of the Sun on its axis 
— occupied between twenty-five and twenty-six 

ys. 

In shape they are most capricious and irregular, 
generally appearing in groups and being subject 
to imecessant changes, enlargement, and diminu- 
tion in size, and alteration in form. They are 
not uniformly dark in shade, but the larger spots 


contain a black central portion of varying shape 
called the nucleus or umbra, which is surrounded 
by a less dark part called the penumbra. It was 
by the different positions of the umbra within the 
penumbra as a spot advanced and retired on the 
solar disc, that Alexander Wilson, Professor of 
Astronomy at Glasgow, was enabled, little more 
than a century ago, to show, after tracing the 
successive appearances of a great number, that the 
spots were at a lower level than the general surface 
of the photosphere which forms the outer envelope 
of the Sun. In the neighbourhood of large spots 
or extensive groups of spots, streaks and patches 
of matter brighter than the general surface of the 
Sun, and consisting as it were of heapings up of 
luminous matter, are often to be seen ; these are 
called facule or torches, and appear to have been 
first noticed by Galileo. In such constant change 
are the spots as they move that the greater part 
break out and closeup during one revolution across 
the Sun’s disc ; but it occasionally happens that a 
very large one is permanent enough to be seen again 
after passing round the other side of the Sun, and 
even to re-appear during two or more successive 
revolutions. A large spot observed in 1779 is said 
to have been visible in this way during an interval 
of six months ; and a remarkable group was ob- 
served by Schwabe in 1840 to return to view no 
fewer than eight times. 

The name of that astronomer brings us to the 
mention of a very interesting discovery made by 
him, after a long and persevering series of ob- 
servations commenced in 1826 and continued 
during thirty years, when the result became an 
established and universally recognised fact. This 
was the feriodicity of the solar spots, a pheno- 
menon that had not even been suspected before 
his time. As first announced, it was that the 
spots increase and afterwards diminish in number, 
frequency, and size, during each period of about 
ten years and a half ; but Schwabe’s observations 
were zealously continued by others, and the exact 
average is now known to be eleven years and a 
tenth. It may assist the reader’s memory to refer 
to 1860 as a year of maximum abundance and 
frequency of spots ; then we.find that 1871 and 1882 
were similar years (though the last appears to have 
been somewhat protracted), and are enabled to look 
forward to next year (1893) as probably another 
epoch of especially great development of these 
phenomena. 

As to the cause of the periodicity of the spots 
and facule, speculation is still at fault. Much 
light has been thrown upon the subject of solar 
physics during the last thirty years, since the in- 





424 SOLAR SPOTS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 
vention of the spectroscope and its application There are already indications that we are 
to astronomy. Our limits, however, permit the approaching another epoch of great frequency and 
mention of only one other point: the connexion abundance of solar spots. They have been on 
between the solar spots and magnetic disturbances the increase for some time past ; and, as most of 
on the earth. The appearance of large spots is our readers are aware, a particularly fine group 
always accompanied by unusual motions of the appeared on the Sun about the beginning of the 
magnetometers ; and it has been found that years second week in February, and was seen during the 
of exceptional abundance of solar spots and other _ following fortnight, being frequently visible to the 
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naked eye. Photographs of the Sun’s disc have in 18! 
been taken at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, that o 
every fine day since the year 1873 ; and Mr. Christie, 
the Astronomer Royal (who succeeded the late 
Sir George Airy in that position more than ten 
years ago), states that the spot seen in February 
is the largest which has been photographed during 
that time. Its size may be estimated from the 
fact that its greatest length was about twelve times 
the diameter of the earth, and its breadth nearly 





phenomena are also years of exceptional magnetic 
and electrical disturbance. With these are also 
apparently connected considerable manifestations 
in certain parts of the earth of the aurora borealis, 
or (as it is more appropriately called) aurora polaris, 
since it is by no means peculiar to the northern 
hemisphere, but is seen in antarctic as well as in 
arctic regions, sometimes extending its areas of 
appearance farther south or north as the case may 


be. 
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eight times the same, whilst its total area amounted 
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which was one of the finest and warmest on record. 
The recollection of this may be of some comfort 
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SUN-SPOTS, FEBRUARY 13, 1892. 


to about one three-hundred-and-fiftieth part of 
the whole surface of the Sun. 

The question is frequently asked, what effect 
these phenomena are likely to have on our weather. 
But the answer must be that we have no suffi- 
cient data for determining the point. Some have 
thought that very spotty years are likely to be cold 
and unpropitious ones ; others the reverse, and 
the present writer must aver that his own view 
tends to the latter theory, whilst admitting the 
uncertainty in which the whole subject is in- 
volved. Spots are probably produced, partly 
at any rate, by the rush of meteoric and other 
external matter into the sun, and the conse- 
quence would seem to be an outburst of solar 
energy and heat. But this is frequently so 
masked at any particular region by local causes 
that until we have the means of determining 
with some precision the general average meteor- 
ological condition of the whole earth at any 
specific time, it will be difficult to trace the 
effects of this by actual experience, unless long 
cycles of observation can be compared. Sir 
William Herschel was the first to make an at- 
tempt at it, nearly a century ago ; but much as 
both astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tion have advanced since his time, any decided 
opinion upon this matter would even now be 
premature. The last maximum of spots was 
in 1882, and the exceptional abundance was on 
that occasion continued into 1883, the year after 
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Maunder, F.R.A.s., Superintendent of the Physical 
Department at the Royal Observatory. 





to those who dread a cold summer and a defi- 
cient -harvest after the recent outburst, which is 
likely to be succeeded by others, as the maxi- 
mum of sun-spot frequency is not yet reached 
for the present cycle. 

The large spot, to which reference has been 
made, of the photograph was in the southern 
hemisphere of the Sun, about 23° south of its 
equator; was first seen not far from the 
eastern limb on February 8, reached the cen- 
tral meridian on February 11, and disappeared 
at the western limb on February 18. The 
photograph was taken on February 13, at about 
thirteen minutes before ten o'clock in the 
morning. 

Our larger illustration shows the proportion 
of the spot to the full orb of the Sun. For 
the sake of greater distinctness we give also the 
spot apart in the exact size and lines of the 
Greenwich photograph ; and for comparison, ' 
in the same way, the next largest spot ever 
photographed there, which appeared in Novem- 
ber 1882, and was taken on the 18th of that 
month. Its area in square miles on the sun’s 
surface was about 2,860,000,000; that of the 
recent enormous spot amounted to 3, 360,000,000 


The photographs were taken by Mr. E. W. 
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SUN-SPOTS, NOVEMBER 18, 1882. 
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Unpublished Letter of George Washington.—The 
following is a copy of an original letter from General 
Washington to a gentleman of Dublin : 

‘«Sir,—For the honour you have done me in calling 
your only child by my name, and that too, you add, when 
the issue of the American struggle stood suspended, I pray 
you to accept my best acknowledgments; my thanks are 
also due for your politeness in sending me a piece of linen of 
your staple manufacture ; and I am particularly indebted to 
you for the favourable wishes and flattering expressions of 
your letter to me of the 4th of August last. 

** Your country has my best wishes for the fullest fruition 
of everything that is interesting to the rights of mankind ; 
and you, sir, that you may be a principal sharer of them. 

‘** Being your most obedient, very humble servant, 

*€G. WASHINGTON. 
‘MOUNT VERNON, VIRGINIA, 
Maprrh 10, 1786." 


Book Stealing.—The following advertisement recently 
appeared in the ‘* Times.” 

LOST, the following BOOKS :— 

Rurns’s Poems, First Edition, 8vo., bound by Riviére in 
maroon morocco extra, gilt edges (the title mounted). 
Kilmarnock, 1786. 

Shakespeare’s Poems, First Edition, with portrait by 
Marshall, and the 11 extra leaves at end, 12mo, bound by 
W. Pratt in red morocco, gold borders inside, gilt edges (a 
fine large copy). London, 1640. 

Heywood (Jasper). —The Thyestes of Seneca, black letter, 
small 8vo, morocco. London, 1560. 

Pierce Plowman’s Vision and Crede, black letter, 4to, 
calf. London, 1561. 

Anyone having lately been offered any of the above will 
greatly oblige by communicating with H. Sotheran & Co., 
Booksellers, 136, Strand, Lendon, w.c. 

Not books only, but pictures, and occasionally manu- 
scripts, thus mysteriously disappear. We are glad to know 
that justice does sometimes overtake the culprits. Six 
months after the appearance of this advertisement we read 
the following in the ** Stationer”: ‘* At Middlesex Sessions, 
George Collins, a bookbinder, has been sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, for stealing a book, 
the property of Mr. Henry Sotheran. The prisoner’s know- 
ledge of books had enabled him to select one worth 80/., a 
first edition of Burns’s poems, It appeared that on Sep- 
tember 9 three valuable books were missing from the pro- 
secutor’s premises, but only the one in question could be 
traced to Collins, who, failing to borrow money on it from a 
Mrs. Groves, had sent it to Mr. Pearson, of Exmouth, who 
knew that it had been stolen, and at once communicated 
with the prosecutor. Two other books were traced to New 
York, and had been returned to the firm at cost price.” 


Feeders of the Overpopulation of London and our great 
Cities.—The causes of the immense increase of population 
in towns and the reduced population in the country are very 
simple. In the first place, wages and means of employment 
are greater in towns. Then the call for agricultural la- 
bourers, owing to introduction of machinery and other 
changes, is dintinished. The increased facilities of travel 
by railway bring many who never used to go far from a 
rural home. Domestic service attracts hundreds of thousands 
of girls, and an equal number of boys come to London to fill 
innumerable situations, from liveried servants and coachmen 
down to shopboys and errand boys. Above all, there is the 
dulness and hopelessness of rural village life for young 


people. They hope to get married, and often get into 
trouble and multiply the outcasts of our streets. Apart 
from money motives, there is a vague expectation of finding 
a life of more excitement and pleasure than in the country. 
This is one of the chief of all the causes of the altered con- 
dition of our population. It is the same in foreign countries 
as in England, the “‘ Lights of Paris” as well as the *‘ Lights 
of London” having an attractive fascination against which 
moralists and political economists in vain declaim. Extended 
husbandry and rural allotments will go a very small way 
towards checking the overflow of the country to the towns, 
The young people will go, if older people stay in the fields 
and cottages. The Earl of Derby has lately given his 
opinion to the same effect. He says: “ Higher wages, 
more varied amusements, easier access to shops, and the 
pleasure which many people feel in the mere presence of a 
crowd are quite adequate explanations of the townward 
movement. The man on whom these attractions operate 
most strongly is not likely to be kept back by the prospect 
of comparative solitude and hard work on a farm of five 
acres.” 


Salmon of Great Size.—Mr. Henry Ffennell has published 
in the ‘*Times” (Jan. 13) his annual report of the great 
salmon takes last year. In the shop of Mr. Grove, in 
Bond Street, the heaviest fish were :—From the Tay, 62 Ib., 
54 Ib., 45 Ib. ; Severn, 49 lb., 472 Ib., 443 Ib. ; Shannon, 
46 lb., 40 lb., and two 35 lb. each; Avon, 46 Ib. ; and a 
Lough Neagh trout, 14} lb. Other large fishjof 1891 have 
since been reported, notably from the Wye, two of 56 lb., 
50 lb., and 47 Ib. in nets, and with rod and line four of up- 
wards of 30 lb. It was also an extraordinary season in 
Sutherlandshire. 


Commercia] Travellers and Political Candidates.—Sir 


-Michael Hicks Beach, the President of the Board of Trade, 


in his speech at the Commercial Travellers’ Institution at 
Bristol, said that politics were tabooed at such a meeting, 
but he could not help drawing a parallel between the com- 
pany before him and those engaged in the business of 
politics. There was something in the manner in which they 
followed their profession which was very much akin to the 
manner in which politicians followed theirs. Both of them 
were always on the move. The commercial travellers flitted 
about from one town to another, meeting troops of friends in 
one place, and, perhaps, rather a cold reception elsewhere ; 
and politicians travelled all over the United Kingdom, 
endeavouring to tempt with their political wares their cus- 
tomers, who were the British electors. With both of them 
certain qualities were essential if they desired to succeed. 
A persuasive tongue, ready tact, never-failing perseverance, 
and invariable good humour, he took it, were as essential to 
a commercial traveller as to the politician ; and even in their 
failings they might sympathise with each other. The House, 
of course, did not suppose for a moment that any politician 
or any commercial traveller would ever deceive their cus- 
tomers (laughter), or supply them with goods which were 
not precisely according to sample (laughter). If either of 
them did so, he would, on the first opportunity, be asked 
not to call again (laughter). But, perhaps, both of them 
might be open to the imputation that they did not make the 
best of the wares of their rivals or the worst of their own 
goods (laughter). It might have happened to some of them 
that, if they thought the eloquence of a rival was likely to 
deprive them of an old customer whom they had served well 
for several years, human nature tempted them to indulge in 
certain unpleasant observations as to the untrustworthiness 
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of their rival’s promises or the flimsy nature of his goods 
(laughter). There was one thing in which politicians were 
much inferior to the commercial travellers. He was told 
that the commercial travellers were able to induce the public, 
when they had made up their minds that they wanted a cer- 
tain description of goods which the travellers did not happen 
to have, to purchase quite another article which they hap- 
pened to have for sale ; and they were not only able to do 
this, but the public were perfectly contented and satisfied 
with the process. The experience of any political party in 
the State told them that they were utterly unable to follow 
so admirable an example. He would appeal to the com- 
mercial travellers to tell politicians how the thing was done 
(cheers and laughter). Much more the President of the 
Board of Trade said in the same pleasant strain ; and, after 
detailing the benevolent work of the Institution, a collection 
of upwards of £500 was added to the funds, out of which, 
at this time, 300 persons receive pensions. 


Wellington's Sense of Duty.— A most interesting anecdote, 
illustrating the high sense of duty in all things, is told on 
the authority of the Duke’s housekeeper at Walmer Castle. 
The huge Blue Book of 800 pages on the studies and 
discipline of the University of Oxford had been sent to him 
as Chancellor. He was engaged on it the night before his 
death ; he was going to bed, as it was late. He left the 
Blue Book with his pencil in it, and said to Lord Charles 
Wellesley, who was with him, ‘I shall never get through 
it, Charles, but I must work on.” 


Truffles.—The American Consul at Bordeaux, in a recent 
report, gives some interesting information in regard to truffles, 
of which three species are found in France—the black and 
most common, the white (highly prized), and the ¢ruffé a 
Pail, which has a flavour of garlic. They are found in all 
soils, but chiefly in oak forests, or where the earth is damp 
and calcareous, thriving best in almost sterile soil, the most 
prized coming from Perigueux and about Angouléme. In 
appearance the ordinary truffle is about the size of a walnut, 
with a rough, brown, warty surface, closely akin to the potato, 


which it likewise resembles in consistency, though not in 


colour. They do not yield to cultivation. Recently it has 
been found that dogs could be trained to perform the duties 
that are instinctive to the pig, and so great is the demand in 
France for the truffle that many dogs are now, in certain 
districts, possessed of this skill. Finely cut or sliced truffles 
are mixed daily with their food, until at length they develop 
a liking for the flavour. Afterwards their owners conceal, 
in some portions of a field where truffles are supposed to 
exist, a little tin dish of fet aux truffes, covered with a few 
handfuls of earth. The dog is then brought out and urged 
to hunt for the dish, goaded by an empty stomach. When 
at length he finds it, he is caressed by his master, and thus 
in the space of a few weeks he will readily learn to hunt for 
the vegetable itself. Truffles are seldom found twice in the 
same place. A field that may yield a great quantity this 
year will be quite fruitless the next. Though Alexander 
Bornholz, a German scientist, claims to have transplanted 
and raised truffles, repeated experiments to that end have 
proved failures. There are poachers for truffles as well as 
for game, who hunt by night with their dog or pig—a plague 
to landowners and to local gendarmes. There is scarcely a 
canning establishment at this moment in France that does 
not preserve this dainty. It has become as indispensable 
to the dinner table of the wealthy as the aromatic piece of 
garlic to the frugal repast of the peasant. The annual pro- 
duction is valued at about £600,000. ‘Truffles are sold in 
the departments where found at 4s. per Ib., and at almost 
double that price in the larger cities. They are found in 
quantities in Italy, Spain, and Holland, but are of indifferent 
quality compared with the French. In the United States, 
especially in California, some attention has been given 
within the past few years to the gathering and preserving of 
truffles, and a number of Western packers have gone to 
Bordeaux in order to obtain information regarding the 
canning process. It is a very simple one, the truffles being 
partially boiled, as tomatoes, asparagus, and other vegelables, 
ad then sealed in their own diluted juice. All meat and 
game products are also “ truffled,” the vegetable being cut 
into small squares and inserted into the substance of the 
article preserved. In 1889 the imports of truffles into 


France were 22,585 Ib., and the exports 452,361 lb. Of 
the latter quantity, 204,633 lb. went to England; 107,276 
Ib. to Germany ; 38,990 Ib. to Belgium ; and 24,387 Ib. to 
the United States. There are now many establishments in 
England where the truffle, Zaser Cibariun, is successfully 
cultivated, but more for private use than for commerce. 
The finest truffles in the world are said to be those of North 
Italy. They are found in perfection at the Restaurant 
Cambio at Turin, and at the Cova at Milan. They grow in 
the district round Bergamo. They are mostly white, tinged 
with pink, not rough and black like the French truffles. The 
two great dishes of the Italian gourmands are: oeu/s broutl/és 
aux truffes, and a risotto truffé a la Milanaise, at the Cova 
at Milan. 


The French Census.—The corrected census returns are 
published. The figures do not greatly differ from those 
given last summer. The total population of France is 
38, 343,192, an increase of only 124,289 over 1886, and of 
this increase Paris and its suburbs furnish 116,000, the 
increase in thirty-two of the departments being balanced by 
the decrease in the other fifty-five. The provincial towns 
of 30,000 inhabitants and upwards have increased by 
124,000, the villages and small towns decreasing by about 
the same figure. The number of foreigners is returned as 
1,101,798, a decrease of 13,416, but the obvious explanation 
of this is that foreigners were more carefully reckoned in 
1886, when they had to be deducted from the figures on 
which the number of deputies assigned to each department 
were calculated, than in 1891, when the deduction was 
no longer made. There is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that the foreign element has fallen off, even allowing 
for a slight increase in naturalisations under the facilities 
given by the legislation of 1889. There are twelve towns 
with a population of over 100,000—viz., Paris (2,447,957), 
Lyons (416,029), Marseilles (403,749), Bordeaux (252,415), 
Lille (201,211), Toulouse (149,791), St. Etienne (133,443), 
Nantes (122,750), Le Havre (116,369), Roubaix (114,917), 
Rouen (112,352), and Rheims (104,186), the last-named 
town being the only one which fell below that limit in 1886. 
There are twenty-two others with a population of between 
50,000 and 100,000, the towns which have increased the 
most being Paris (103,407), Marseilles (27,606), St. Etienne 
(15,568), Roubaix (14,618), Lyons (14,099), Lille (12,939), 
Montpellier (12,493), and Bordeaux (11,833), while the 
towns which have lost the most inhabitants are Nantes 
(4,732), and Calais (2,102). There are, at the present time, 
36,144 communes in France, and of these 92 have under 
50 inhabitants, 784 under 100, and 10,169 have between 
500 and 1,000, 128 have between 10,000 and 20,000, 48 
between 20,000 and 30,000, 15 between 30,000 and 40,000, 
7 between 40,000 and 50,000, in addition to the 34 referred 
to above as having over 50,000 inhabitants. With regard 
to the departments, fifty-five show a decrease, as against 
thirty-two in which there is an increase, the greatest increase 
being in the Seine (180,506), the Nord (66,157), the Rhéne 
(33,825), the Bouches-du-Rhéne (25,765), the Hérault 
(22,607), the Pas-du-Calais (20,838), and the Alpes-Maritimes 
(20,514), while the decrease is greatest in the central and 
southern departments. 


School of Mines.—At the annual dinner of the staff and 
the pupils of the school in Jermyn Street, Sir Lyon Playfair, 
as an ex-professor, gave an interesting statement of the past 
history of the institution. He said: ‘*There are many 
pleasant and many sad associations connected with our 
school to an old professor like myself. Of my distinguished 
colleagues not one now remains. The brilliant naturalist 
and prince of good fellows, Edward Forbes, is to you now 
but a name, yet in the early history of the school he was 
facile princeps of all the professors. The amiable and 
genial Hunt represented the traditions and the science of 
Cornish mining. The keen geologist Ramsay (cheers) has 
only within a few weeks passed to the great majority. EH: 
was my oldest friend, for we lived in the same house in my 
college days, and I knew his talents and his personal worth. 
These were the men who, with myself, were the first pro- 
fessors of the school ; but great additions were made to our 
staff. Dr. Percy, whose metallurgical work is still the 
standard one, was an important addition. Warrington 
Smythe, whose memory I am glad to see you cherish by the 
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foundation of a scholarship, gave a practical impulse to our 
studies by his technical knowledge and travelled experience. 
So men have come and men have gone, but your school is 
as distinguished as ever, and the present professors are 
certainly in no respect inferior to the men of its early 
history. (Hear, hear.) The reason is that the world is 
still young, and science is never old. It is a great pleasure 
to me to see how vigorously the school grows, how eminent 
are its professors, and how productive are its students. Our 
honoured chairman is, perhaps, the only one among you 
who can share my antique memories, when from two old 
houses in Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, we got into the 
museum in Jermyn Street ; when the expansion of science 
was too great for that, and the College of Chemistry, under 
the illustrious Hoffman, was added in Oxford Street ; and, 
finally, when the new buildings and excellent laboratories 
were erected at South Kensington. And now even these 
no longer suffice, and we are looking to the promise of the 
Government that increased accommodation will be given by 
the erection of new buildings behind the British Museum at 
South Kensington. Professor Huxley, in a letter to the 
‘Times,’ protests against the new institution being called 
the ‘ School of Mines,’ pleading that other departments of 
science ought to find a place there. If he means that 
Biology, with its attendant horrors of experimental physio- 
logical ‘laboratories,’ should seek a footing there, we trust 
that the new building will remain a ‘School of Mines,’ 
worthy of the place occupied by mining industries in the 
United Kingdom, and not become merely a department of 
a so-called ‘ School of Science.’ ” 


John William Burgon at Finmere.—When Dean Burgon 
was in residence at Oriel in 1850, he volunteered to minister 
in the parish of Finmere. Among many records of his life 
at this period, as given in the delightful Memoir by Dean 
Goulburn, we find such anecdotes as the following. A poor 
woman who was very ill, and. was thought to be near death, 
expressed one Sunday a strong wish to see again her son, 
who had been sent to the Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford for an 
affection of the eyes. ‘*Youshall see him,” said Mr. Burgon. 
After evensong, which was at three o’clock, he walked over 
to Bicester, eight miles, went into Oxford, got the lad out 
of the Infirmary, brought him over to Finmere that night, 
showed him to his mother, and then took him back to 
Oxford next morning. On another occasion, in winter, a 
boy belonging to a large and very poor family was out of 
work, He had asked all the farmers for employment in 
vain. Mr. Burgon took up his case. Before his own 
breakfast on the Monday morning he went round himself 
to every farmhouse in the parish. It was not till he had 
completed the round that he met with success. The last 
farmer whom he visited gave way. When incidents like these 
are related, it seems right to add that his care for the souls 
of the people was as active as his care for their bodies. 


The Goodwin Sands.—Our readers will be interested with 
the following letter which reaches us from Pretoria: ‘‘I have 
just read the very interesting article in the December 
* Leisure Hour’ by Mr. Treanor, and the first emotion is 
amazement that for so long England should have endured 
this veritable ‘sea monster’ at her very door, in the main 
channel of her communication with the world. And next 
the thought arises, is it beyond the might of England’s 
engineering skill, energy, and resources to conquer and 
reclaim these terrible ‘Goodwins’? I think not. If it 
should cost fifty years and fifty millions, it is her duty to 
remove and transform this terrible menace into a magnificent 
protection, a ‘harbour of refuge,’ for her shipping. Why 
not sit on the heart of them, and work outward until the 
whole are girdled and reclaimed? Only nine miles long, 
four miles wide, and a few fathoms deep ! ” 

Regarding this suggestion, Mr. Treanor writes: ‘* Many 
schemes for: the reclamation of the Goodwins have been 
brought forward, notably Bush’s idea to form a harbour of 
refuge in the heart of the Goodwins, and build a gigantic 
sea wall eleven miles long, fortifying part of the Sands, and 
building a lighthouse on it. This was to be done on the 
‘caisson’ system, but the first small attempt was defeated 
by the caisson being overthrown in a gale by a vessel driven 
against it, which perished with all hands, October 1842. 
Other attempts of Mr. Bush were stopped by the Trinity 
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Corporation as useless and dangerous to navigation ; but, 
nevertheless, the general opinion of engineering authorities, 
I believe, is that his scheme had not a full and fair trial. 

**It should be remembered that if by enormous cost the 
Goodwins were reclaimed, the tidal current which now 
sweeps over the Sands would then scour round its sides 
with double force if prevented overrunning them, and 
undermine any foundation. 

‘* A Captain Vetch formed another scheme of reclamation, 
never tried or approved by the Government; and the late 
Duke of Wellington also advised fortifications thereon, but 
I fancy conditionally on its being possible to build on the 
shifty foundation. 

“Tt is impossible to realise the difficulty and magnitud 
of the task until you stand on the Goodwins, or sail roun: 
or near them, and then the great natural forces are impressed 
on the mind as so gigantic in this particular spot that man’ 
puny efforts seem vain and hopeless. 

‘It would be impossible to get 500 shillings out of any 
Government for this purpose, not to say £ 50,000,000, 

‘“*There have been many ingenious schemes respecting 
the Goodwins, some of which winds and waves have 
defeated ; others the money difficulty. 

‘«* Anything could be done with exough money, but would 
the game be worth the candle, and would not other modes 
of spending that money be more advisable in the shipping 
interest ? 

‘The same causes of tide and current would certainly 
cause land to accumulate, 7 should think, even round the 
reclaimed and sea-walled Goodwins, unless, indeed, the 
strong currents succeeded in undermining any bulwark, 
wall, or barrier, as is very likely they would. 

‘*At present all the Goodwins are ten feet under water 
every tide, and there is no foundation nearer than seventy- 
eight feet under the shifting sand. 

‘* Fascinating as is the subject of the Goodwins, I fear 
nature is too formidable for us there, and all we can do is to 
light and buoy the sands and avoid them. 

‘*T like the pluck and enterprise of your correspondent’s 
letter.” 


Mashonaland.—aAt a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, held in the theatre of the University of London 
on February 22, Mr. J. Theodore Bent read a paper entitled 
‘* Journeys in Mashonaland, and Explorations among the 
Zimbabwe and other ruins.” (See ‘* Leisure Hour,” 1891.) 

Without entering into details as to the difficulties of the 
journey, he began at once with the ruins of the Great 
Zimbabwe, which are situated in south latitude 20° 16’ 30", 
and east longitude 31° 10’ 10’, at an elevation of 3,300 
feet above the sea level. This formed the capital of a long 
series of such ruins stretching up the whole length of the 
west side of the Saboe river, the southernmost being on 
the Lundi, and the northernmost in the Mazoe valley. 
There were also many other ruins on the Limpopo, in the 
Transvaal, in Matabeleland, at Tati, the Impahwe, and 
elsewhere, all of the same type and construction. These 
ruins evidenced, ke thought, the occupation of the country 
having continued over a long period. The Great Zimbabwe 
ruins covered a vast area of ground, and consisted of a large 
circular building on a gentle rise, with a network of interior 
buildings extending into the valley below, and a fortress on 
the hill, about 400 feet above, naturally protected by huge 
granite boulders and a precipice running round a consider- 
able portion. There were traces of Kaffir habitation up to 
within a recent date, but none of the earlier occupation. 
Every two or three years a feast and a sacrifice took place 
in the ruins. Sloping down to the valley there was one 
continuous mass of ruined circular buildings ; and a wall of 
rude construction ran for more than a mile down the opposite 
valley. This valley must have accommodated a large 
population. Close underneath the temple stood a gold- 
smelting furnace, and hard by all the rejected quartz casings 
from which the gold-bearing quartz had been extracted by 
exposure to heat. Near the furnace were many little crucibles 
of clay, in nearly all of which were small specks of gold 
adhering to the glaze. There were tolls also for extracting 
gold, burnishers, and crushers, and an ingot mould of soap} 
stone. The ruins were not in any way connected with any 
known African race; and they doubtless formed a garrison 
for the protection of a gold-producing race in remote 
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antiquity. There was little room for doubt, he thought, 
that the builders and workers of the Great Zimbabwe came 
from the Arabian Peninsula, and belonged to a pre-Moham- 
medan period. Mr. E. A. Maunde concurred in the view 
that this was a great gold manufacturing site. It was 
remarkable to see the millions of tons which had been 
overturned in the work carried on, and there were traces 
also that the labour was performed by slaves. 


The Varnish Tree.—Some years ago Professor Rein 
planted in the Frankfort Botanical Garden some of the trees 
from which it is stated the Japanese obtain their lacquer or 
varnish. The tree is known to botanists as the Rhus vernix, 
and it appears there are now thirty-four healthy trees, some 
thirty feet high. Professor Rein has taken sap froma few 
of the trees, and sent it to Japan for trial by native artists. 
It is, however, almost useless for Europeans to attempt to 
compete with the Japanese in their line, but the lacquer, if 
it can be made from trees grown in Europe, may be used for 
other purposes than varnishing wood. The Rus coriaria, 
or varnish-tree, grows in many parts of what may be termed 
the Mediterranean district, and its juice is known for its 
deleterious or injurious properties, and has consequently 
been let alone. The Japanese, however, seem to under- 
stand it, and it is certain they make a beautiful lacquer or 
varnish from the juice of their trees; but they keep the 
processes secret. 


Dr. Junker.—The death of Dr. Junker, one of the most 
adventurous and successful of African explorers, is announced 
from St. Petersburg. A German by birth, he was better 
known in connection with his adopted country as ‘‘ the 
Russian traveller.” Dr. Junker visited Mackay of Uganda 
in the darkest time of the Nyanza mission, and to him 
Mackay entrusted his journals and observations of the eight 
years previously to carry to the coast. Detained for some 
time by the tyrant King Mwanga, he at last escaped, and 
said he would make known to Europe the true state of the 
Lake country and of the Southern Soudan. Dr, Junker 
never carried arms, and never had occasion to use force in 
all his travels ; altogether a humane and gentle, though firm 
and strong man, as Livingstone and Coillard also were. 


George Fox and Oliver Cromwell.—George Fox in his 
“Journal” has himself given account of his interviews 
with the Protector. The first time they met was at White- 
hall, Fox having been brought up from Leicester to London, 
in custody, as a disturber of the peace. The Protector 
wishing to see him, he was brought to Whitehall. They 
had much conversation, not always agreeing, but Fox’s own 
testimony is that Cromwell ‘‘ bore himself very moderately.” 
The Protector was no doubt much impressed with the 
sincerity of the man, and thought him an honest enthusiast. 
“Many words I had with him,” says Fox, ‘ but people 
coming in, I drew a little back. As I was turning, he 
catched me by the hand, and with tears in his eyes, said, 
‘Come again to my house ; for if thou and I were but an 
hour together, we should be nearer one to the other.’ ” 

Another interview Fox had, near Hyde Park, George 
pushing his way on horseback to the side of the Protector’s 
carriage. The Life Guards would have driven him off, but 
Oliver bade them let the good man alone, and he rode 
slowly at the side of the window till they got to St. James’s 
Park. At parting he said he would be glad to see him at 
his house. A few days after, Fox, with another friend, 
went to Whitehall. Along with the Protector was Dr. Owen. 
The discourse was upon the inward light, or illumination by 
the Spirit, independent of the Word of God. This was a 
tenet the Protector thought unsound. But George, standing 
by the table, talked in a very high-flown, dogmatic way. 
Cromwell, rising from his chair, went to the table, and 
sitting upon it, said playfully, ‘‘ Come, come, I will be as 
high as thou art,” as if to talk on more easy and familiar 
terms. To George this seemed rather irreverent, and, being 
offended by what he called his “‘ light manner,” he soon after 
departed. 

Once again Fox met Oliver, in Hampton Court, during 
his last illness. He was standing on the path near the 
gates. Fox saw how ill Oliver was. ‘I saw and felt a 
waft of death go forth against him ; and when I came to 
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him he looked like a dead man.” The Protector kindly 
stopped, listened to a story of the sufferings of friends, and 
parted as before with an invitation to ‘‘ come to the house.” 
But on the next day the doctors would not allow Fox to 
disturb him. ‘So I passed away,” he says, ‘* and never 
saw him more.” —‘* Cromwell Anecdotes,” by Dr. Macaulay 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Russian Petroleum.—Although petroleum occurs all 
along both flanks of the Caucasus, the Apscheron peninsula, 
on the western margin of which Baku is situated, surpasses 
all others in value. The total production of the Baku oil 
ficlds amounted in 1889 to no less than 3,314,516 tons. In 
1863 there were only 5,484 tons; in 1873, 64,000 ; in 1883, 
800,000; in 1886, 2,821,935, the increase of production 
being steady year by year. In the works of the Messrs. 
Nobel, the wells are sealed down when not required. Most 
of the wells produce from 200 to 600 barrels per day, and a 
few of the largest and deepest yield 1,500 gallons or more. 

The most important area of the Caucasus, after Baku, is 
that of Kouban. This lies at the north-western end of the 
range. The wells here are usually of smaller depth, and are 
less productive than at Baku, although one well —as far back 
as 1879—is said to have been bored to a depth of 1,020 
feet ; and in 1866 several thousand barrels of oil per day 
were given by one well for a considerable time. Here, as at 
Baku, the heaviest oil sometimes comes from the highest 
beds. 

The third productive area is near Kertch, in the Crimea. 
The wells here are not deep, and, compared with the two 
other districts, are not highly productive. One well, how- 
ever, has been carried to a depth of 940 feet, and produced 
about thirty barrels per day for a time, its total production 
being about 3,500 barrels. 

There are comparatively few petroleum areas in the in- 
terior of Russia; but oil has been noticed in the governments 
of Samara, Simbirsk, Kazan, and elsewhere; it is also 
recorded from Petchora in Archangel. 


Migration of Eels.—Mr. St. John, in his ‘* Wild Sports 
of the Highlands,” describes a remarkable scene witnessed 
by him at the river Findhorn: ** I was much interested one, 
day in May in watching the thousands of small eels which 
were making their way up the river. It was some distance 
from the mouth, and where the stream, confined by a narrow 
rocky channel, ran with great strength. Nevertheless, these 
little eels, which were about six inches long, and as large 
round as a quill, persevered in swimming against the stream. 
When they came to a fall where they could not possibly 
ascend, they wriggled out of the water, and, gliding along 
the rock close to the edge, where the stone was constantly 
wet from the splashing and spray of the fall, they made their 
way up till they got above the difficulty, and then again 
slipping into the water, they continued their course. For 
several hours there was a continued succession of these 
little fish going up in the same way, and for more than a 
week the same thing was to be seen every day.” 


Suiting the Market.—Some English merchants observing 
that the Chinese and Javanese used thin flat iron boilers, 
which lasted a short time, ordered a consignment of thick 
English boilers, for cooking rice. Being much stronger 
and cheaper they were bought up, but a second cargo had 
no sale, it being found that the cost of fuel for the thick 
boilers exceeded the cost of repairing the native cooking 
implements. English needles sent to China in the usual 
black paper are not bought, black being an unlucky colour. 
This is as bad as sending cotton goods to Morocco with 
texts from the Koran, which, instead of attracting buyers, 
are tabooed by the government there. 


Orthography by Haphazard.—It may interest students of 
orthography to know that the word ‘‘evet,” one of the old 
forms of “newt,” mentioned in the September number 
of the ‘* Leisure Hour,” 1891, is still used in Somerset- 
shire, where it is the name commonly given to the water- 


newt, or lizard. It is probable that this form has survive 1 
owing to the fact that ‘‘an” is rarely, if ever, used in the 
Somersetshire dialect, the country people always speaking 
of “a egg,” or ‘a apple,” a peculiarity somewhat puzzling 
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to strangers. It may be mentioned in connection with the 
translation of Proverbs xxx. as “fan euete” or “ lizard,” 
that in Eastern countries, in India for example, lizards do 
take up their abode in houses, several usually living in each 
room, whereas spiders only come in occasionally, and 
certainly cannot be said to ‘‘dwell” in the house, so that 
the lizard is most likely the creature to which Solomon 
referred.—E. M. M. 


The Duke of Cambridge and Soldiers’ Homes.—There 
are now six ‘‘ Soldiers’ Homes” in Ireland, similar in their 
objects to Miss Daniel’s Home at Aldershot, and Miss 
Robinson’s at Portsmouth. On opening the Home at 
Belfast, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge bore testimony to 
the usefulness of these institutions, and paid a well merited 
tribute to the zeal and kindness of the lady who has done 
so much for the welfare of the troops in Ireland. The 
occasion was the more marked as the Commander-in-Chief 
was accompanied by General Lord Wolseley and his staff. 
In the course of his speech the Duke said: ‘* Miss Sandes, 
to whom he was happy to be introduced that day, had been 
most successful in establishing that Home in Belfast, as she 
had done also in other parts of the country. He thought 
the public, the official public like himself and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland, should express their sense of 
appreciation of the work of so excellent a lady, and he did 
so with pleasure.” Lord Wolseley also gave expression to 
his high and cordial appreciation of the efforts Miss Sandes 
was making for the weal of the British soldier, adding that 
** she had done a noble work.” 


The Late Sir Provo Wallis.—By the death of Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Provo Wallis, the oldest of the naval 
veterans of the Great War has passed away. Born in 1791, 
he entered the navy in 1804. He had a medal for the 
capture of Guadaloupe in 1810. In the famous fight of the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake in 1813 he was lieutenant. 
Captain Broke being wounded, and the first-lieutenant 
killed, Wallis brought the American prize to Halifax, for 
which he got promotion and the special thanks of the 
Admiralty. A long record of subsequent services appears 
in naval history. He became rear-admiral in 1851, vice- 
Admiral in 1857, and Admiral of the Fleet in 1875. 


Sunday Rest in France.—Mr. Burke, in his celebrated 
letter to a member of the National Assembly of France, in 
1794, attributed much of the evil of the Reign of Terror to 
the continuance of sittings without the intermission of the 


Day of Rest. ‘‘ They who always labour,” he said, ‘can 
have no clear judgment. You never give yourselves time to 
cool, and exhaust your brains like men who burn out their 
candles and are left in the dark.” Wilberforce used to 
warn Pitt that he would shorten his life if he worked with- 
out rest. Mr. Gladstone ascribes much of his vigorous 
old age to his Sabbath rest. Apart from the religious view 
of the question, it is a notable event that in Paris the desire 
for a day of rest is more and more increasing. A meeting 
was lately held in the hall of the Geographical Society, by 
an association called ‘‘*The People’s League for Sunday 
Rest.” M. Léon Say presided, and a vice-president of the 
Senate, M. Bardoux, was the chief speaker. Churchmen 
and Laymen, Protestants and Roman Catholics, and all classes 
were represented, the Abbé Garnier closing with an eloquent 
address. It was agreed to collect statistics and facts as to 
the bearings of the Sunday question in regard to the profes- 
sions, to labour, the public service, and to agriculture, as 
well as manufactures and industry. Under M. Léon Say 
the movement is likely to have important influence and 
results. 


The Earl of Dartmouth and Lady Huntingdon.—The 
Rev. E. F. Rambaut, Blackrock, Dublin, sends the correct 
quotation from Cowper’s ‘‘ Truth,” referring not to Lady 
Huntingdon but to Lord Dartmouth : 


‘* We boast some rich ones whom the Gospel sways, 
And one who wears a coronet and prays.” 


A Long Trance.—From Breslau is reported a remarkable 
case of protracted sleep, lasting four months, with cataleptic 
rigidity of the limbs. This is a state resembling that of 
animals that hybernate. The miner Johann Latus of 
Myslovitz in Silesia has been under charge of Dr. Albers of 
Breslau, and we trust that details will reach medical journals 
in this country. 


American Prunes.—A prune grower in Santa Clara 
county, California, one Gordon, has refused an offer, it is 
said, of $30,000 from a Bordeaux firm that wished to buy 
his fruit and sell it as the French product. The price 
offered for the prunes was satisfactory, but the stipulation 
was made that the prunes should be shipped in sacks. The 
only inference from this was that the Bordeaux firm would 
pack them as French prunes. Mr. Gordon would not con- 
sent to do this, as he believes if Californian growers use the 
same care and skill in packing that the French do, they will 
soon contest the prune industry with them, 


Household Queries. 


——_o— 


Parsley for Winter.—Several readers have kindly re- 
sponded to the paragraph last month under this head ; and 
we take this opportunity of remarking that the increase of 
efficient help from other correspondents where our own 
ability is insufficient, is the most gratifying symptom in this 
household department ; as the continuance of many trivial 
and purely personal questions which we are obliged to 
decline is the most discouraging. Three correspondents 
send us samples of parsley which has been picked fresh and 
dried guickly, respectively in a moderately hot oven, on a 
sheet of paper before the fire, and in a Dutch oven, then 
put into bottles. These are a fair green, semi-powdered 
like bottled dried herbs. A fourth correspondent sends a 
recipe a little different, as follows: Wash the parsley 


thoroughly, then put it in boiling water, slightly salted and 
well skimmed, and boil two or three minutes; take it out 
and drain, and lay on a sieve in front of the fire to dry as 
speedily as possible. Store in a dry place in bottles, and 
when wanted for use, pour over it a little warm water and 
let it stand for about five minutes. 


Consumption of Smoke.—/ see a new method of smoke- 
consumption announced ; is there any method as yet appir- 
cable to private houses ?—Many ; but there is a great deal of 
misapprehension about the subject. People who clamour 
for compulsory smoke prevention are rather apt to forget 
that it would practically mean the compulsory purchase of 
new grates, which may not be so agreeable to them. A® 
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exception may be made so far as the use of anthracite or 
smokeless coal is concerned ; but it is doubtful if the supply 
of this would suffice for any very general demand, and it is 
not procurable everywhere. Where it can be had, it is 
quite as cheap in use as ordinary coal, and will burn well in 
nearly all grates of good size and with a strong draught, 
especially those fitted with what is called a ‘‘ blower.” In 
small grates with poor draught it is more difficult to use. 
Fires require to be lighted with common coal in most grates, 
but may then be fed with anthracite. This coal burns long, 
and should not be poked about, as it always burns clear. If 
burnt out, nothing is left but a very fine ash ; any cinders 
are best burnt up ina kitchener. For common coal there 
are many grates which more or less consume the smoke ; 
every well-known manufacturer has at least one. The main 
principle is to make the smoke from the fresh coal either 
pass through the hot and glowing old part of the fire, or to 
mix hot air with it so that it burns as a flame. Many were 
on view at the “‘ Smoke Abatement Exhibition” in 1881 ; 
and we have seen one or two others since, and have heard 
that there is some likelihood of another similar exhibition 
before very long. Some depend upon feeding new coal in 
at the bottom of the grate. In others the coal is fed at the 
top, but the grate is so constructed that the draught of air 
and flame has to go down through the fire before it reaches 
the flue, which amounts to the same thing. In others the 
fire is in a reversible cradle, so that when new coal is added 
on top and the thin bars shut down, the whole is inverted, 
and thus the new fuel is now atthe bottom. In other grates 
the fuel is added at the sides or back of the grate. Another 
plan is to bring streams of air up through channels in the 
fire-brick back of the grate, where it becomes nearly red- 
hot, to meet the smoke as it rises, and convert it into flame. 
Another competitive and test exhibition is greatly to be 
desired, and after recent discussions would probably excite 
much interest. In the meantime, even ‘‘ slow combustion ” 
grates of any form make much /ss smoke than others, and 
save fuel ; and any grate may be easily and cheaply converted 
to this character by Mr. Pridgin Teale’s simple expedient of 
fitting a sheet iron shield to rest on the hearth, close up to 
the grate, as high as the bottom bars, thus checking all 
direct under-draught. This plan is very much better in 
every way than another method we often see mentioned, of 
covering the bottom with a plate of sheet iron. 


Skin Ailments in Persian Cat.—Three correspondents 
write to help us and our former correspondent on this subject. 
One has cured a black cat, with precisely similar symptoms, 
by giving half a saltspoonful of powdered sulphur three 
times a day in its food, and washing twice with infants’ 
carbolic soap, drying well. She also left off meat, giving 
only potatoes and gravy besides milk, and finds him much 
better for it. Another has cured three Persian cats by 
applying a little sulphur ointment or weak Pond’s Extract 
twice a day until the places skin over, when it is stopped. 
She also states that they do much better with cooked vege 
tables than meat, and finds them take the Kepler preparation 
of cod liver oil with malt readily from a spoon. A Swiss 
correspondent also cured a case by applying sulphur oint- 
ment ; and adds that she finds the symptoms occur when- 
ever the animal is given raw cat’smeat. It appears beyond 
doubt that Persian cats are particularly liable to surfeit or 
eczema of this sort, if given much animal food. 


Starching and Glazing.— Aind/y inform me the best way of 
mixing starch, whether with hot water or cold, for linen, such 
as shirts and collars, and after being starched how long they 
should remain before being ironed ?—Another correspondent 
asks a similar question about starching and glazing cuffs and 
collars.—Starch is used both boiled and raw or cold. Any 
proprietary starch should be used according to the directions; 
but in general the starch for boiling is mixed with a little 
cold water into a paste, then boiling water poured on it with 
constant stirring till transparent, then any glazing material 
added, and the whole boiled and stirred for a minute or two 
till of the proper consistency. Asa rule about three table- 
spoonfuls is an average for a quart, but starches differ. For 
cold starch, on an average half a teacupful may be needed 
for a pint, mixing first a little water to make a paste, then 
the rest gradually whilst stirring ; a teaspoonful of borax is a 
goed addition. Togive more gloss, laundresses add different 


things. The chemists generally sell a ‘linen glaze.” 
Others prefer a little spermaceti, or a bit of composite or 
wax candle, or a few drops of turpentine; or a very good 
compound is one ounce white wax, with two ounces sperma- 
ceti, melted together, and stirring a small bit into the starch. 
Others use gum Arabic. Parts like cuffs, collars, and fronts 
are generally put through both hot and cold; other gar- 
ments only into boiled starch. The parts are dried, then 
dipped into the hot starch, and squeezed once or twice till 
permeated. They are dried, then sprinkled with cold water, 
rolled in a cloth, and left some hours before ironing. When 
raw starch is used an hour will be sufficient, rolled in a 
damp towel. When both are used, the articles are wrung 
as dry as possible, then dipped in the cold starch, and any 
powder on the surface rubbed out with very clean hands. 
Then lay them out on a towel singly, fold or roll them so 
that the towel always comes between, and pass through the 
wringer. They will then be ready to iron almost direct y. 
Get the irons into order by ironing other things, before 
beginning on glazed things ; use very Aof king 
to see if any starch has stuck, when the iron must be 
iron over and over till perfectly Ary ; and remember that the 
grand secret is heavy pressure; the iron should be used 
more and more slowly and with heavier pressure as the 
things get dry. The polish is put on with a polishing iron 
after the front or cuff is ironed till dry, the laundress damp- 
ing with a wet piece of linen in the left hand, a small piece 
at a time, and then going over it with the polishing-iron till 
the glaze comes. Perfection only comes with practice. 


irons, often lo 


cleaned; 


Cleaning Oil Paintings.—Cou/d you tell me how to clean 
oil paintings? They are not cracked, but look faded and 
duil.—Another correspondent sends a similar query, to 
which we reply that no amateur can safely do any more 
than rub the painting, provided it is varnished, with a bit 
of very'soft Turkey sponge, wrung frequently (nearly dry) 
out of lukewarm water. Only a small bit should be rubbed 
at a time, and the place dried immediately with a soft rag, 
not leaving damp for any time, but rather, if necessary, going 
over any particular place again. Professional restorers use 
oil, benzol, and other chemical means; but these require 
experience to kncw how far they can be safely applied, and 
to attempt such treatment domestically would be almost 
certain to lead to ruin. 


Cakes.—/ would like to know the reason for the fruit in 
plum ‘cakes sinking to the bottom. My way of mixing is 
one pound of everything, butter worked to a cream, and other 
ingredients accordingly. I would also be glad of a good 
sponge cake recife?—If the cake is made stiff enough and 
well mixed, the frui: will not sink. One pound of each will 
need about ten eggs, which must be well beaten up and 
added one third at a time to the creamed butter, thoroughly 
mixing till it sticks well to the bowl before adding the solid 
ingredients. The flour is weighed after drying and sifting. 
The following is a very good old domestic MS. recipe for 
sponge cakes. Take one pound of sifted loaf sugar, break 
eight eggs upon it, yolks and whites together, and whisk for 
twenty minutes. Then stir in gently half a pound of dried 
and sifted fine flour. Pour into tins and bake in a slow 
oven. 


Mint.—Can you let me know how I may preserve garden 
mint through the winter to keep its colour and aroma? Also 
if you can give me a recipe for mint sauce to keep until the 
Jollowing year ?—Mint and all aromatic herbs have to be 
gathered and gently dried, with special care not to bruise 
the leaves, by which the aroma escapes. The aroma is 
greatly lost at best ; all that can be done is to prevent more 
than needful, asabove, then store in corked bottles, powdering 
first if desired, as in the bottled mint of commerce. Mint 
sauce will not keep to be any good. Possibly boracic acid 
might preserve it in a sense, but there could be no real 
fragrance about such a composition. 


Cheap Cookery.—/n the /ast part of the ** Leisure Hour,” 
your correspondent, A. Philps, says: ‘* We earnestly call 
the attention of the managers of Mothers’ Meetings to the 
subject of cottage cookery, &c. I should be very glad to know 
of suitable books to read to the women on that subject. Also 
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some books to teach them how to make the most of everything, 
to make them better wives and mothers ; they should be inex- 
pensive ones —You may find something of what you want 
in Miss Heritage’s ‘‘ Cookery for Schools ” (6d. Cassell’s), 
and ‘* The Making of the Home,” by Mrs. S. A. Barnett 
(same publishers). Neither the first of these nor any other 
cookery book is, however, fit for mere straight reading to such 
ameeting. It will need putting into more familiar and collo- 
quial and interesting form. There is another excellent 
little book, ‘* Soyer’s Shilling Cookery” (Routledge), which 
contains many cheap dishes, more so than most such works. 
The fact is that poor people are not buyers of cookery books, 
and hence there is no market for books specially adapted for 
them. The material has to be extracted from other books 
and boiled down for their digestion. 


Sunburn.— Can you tell me what to use for the face and 
hands when at the seaside or in the country, to prevent the 
sun from taking the skin off, and keep it from smarting ?— 
There is nothing much better than the old-fashioned elder- 
flower water with a little glycerine added. Ladies who 
suffer much in this way, wil! do well never to wash in other 
than slightly warm (not hot) water ; and at night to rub in 
with the finger-tips some cold cream or vinolia, then wipe 
this off with a soft handkerchief, and finally wash with the 
warm water, before going to bed. Of course sea-bathing is 
the greatest cause of burning and peeling, but this effect 
may be largely prevented by the use of fresh warm water to 
remove the salt, before dressing, or the first thing after 
reaching home. 


Cleaning Silver.—Could you tell me the best way of 
cleaning silver, and whether a brush ts the best thing for 
embossed work, as I find that it scratches the silver ?—There 
is nothing really equal to good rouge, applied with wash- 
leather to smooth surfaces. For embossed work you must 
have a brush; but it will not scratch if you get one soft 
enough, such as are made for the work. Any working 
jeweller would probably sell you one, or if not, tell you 
where to get it. Some kinds of tooth-brushes do very 
well, 


Colours Run.—Z/ have spilled some hot water on a tapestry 
table-cover, which has caused the colour to run into the black 
ground. Can anything be used to restore it ? — Colours 
ought not to run with only hot water. With really 
run colours nothing can practically be done, except that 
rubbing with a small bit of sponge and cold water con- 
taining a little ox-gall, may improve matters slightly. 


Flannels Shrinking.—/¢ might be of interest if you would 
tell me whether one can obtain any species of flannel for 
making cricketing suits which will not shrink ; and (2) if 
you know of any method of washing such suits so that they 
do not shrink if made of ordinary flannel? This would save 
me personally much inconvenience, and might be of use to 
others of your readers.—Many shops keep what are called 
‘‘unshrinkable ” flannel, but we would not vouch for this ; 
there is, however, a very great difference in goods in this 
respect. Flannel should, however, be thoroughly ‘‘ shrunk” 
(which any female member of your family will understand) 
before being made up. Then all depends upon the washing, 
as is well understood by experienced housekeepers and laun- 
dresses. We have referred to the subject in past volumes, 
and need only say here that the flannels must be quickly 
washed and quickly dried, and not in too hot water. To 
leave them long in hot water shrinks them ; so does leaving 
them long wet ; so does rubbing, or wringing them by hand. 
They should be passed through the hands only, and in and 
out of the suds, and after rinsing in lukewarm waier, with 
a little soap, be either merely squeezed dry, or passed 
through a wringer. They may be stretched a little by 
pulling out with the hands while wet. Good laundresses 
know all about this ; and if good flannel, well-shrunk in the 
first place, shrinks very much afterwards, it is always a 
sign of carelessness or ignorance. 


Mico.—/: should be much obliged ¢f you could tell me 
the best way to rid a house of mice? The ordinary baited 
traps and cats seem towerless to keep them down.—There 
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are no other certain direct means except poison, which is 
generally effectual ; but, unless done with care. bad smells 
may result from the mice dying under the floor.or wain- 
scotting.» We have known rats driven away, where there 
were well-defined runs, by strewing powdered potash, which 
got in their coats and so irritated the skin that they for. 
sook the place ; but such a plan is useless unless the places 
are few and known. We knew another old house rid for 
some time of rats, by the curious expedient of catching half a 
dozen and turning them loose, after anointing plentifully with 
tar, thinned a little with oil. This would probablykill mice 
before any good could be done, but it might be worth trying 
some other strong-smelling dressing in the same way, such 
as liquor carbonis, or Jeyes’ fluid. Mice are, however, a 
great deal encouraged by waste, or rather carelessness. They 
must have food, and would be more or less starved out if none 
were afforded. Every crumb left on shelf or floor plays into 
the hands of the enemy: and much may be done, by using 
tin or sheet-iron receptacles, to prevent their obtaining any 
nutriment. We know by experience that this makes a 
wonderful difference. 


Sugaring for Moths.—Atndly inform me how to mate 
sugaring for catching moths ?—Collectors differ a little, but 
the usual composition is a solution of coarse brown sugar in 
beer, boiled down till it is thick enough to adhere—say 
about half as thick as treacle. A little rum added is an 
improvement, as it stupefies the moths and makes them 
more torpid. At naturalists’ shops tins of mixture are sold 
with a brush for putting it on, but it is just as good made 
at home. It is well to sugar the same trees or bits of fence 
time after time, as they seem to become more attractive by 
degrees. The places should be approached very carefully, 
anc before turning on the lantern, have the net ready under- 
neath to catch any that fall down or fly. Soaked rags 
stuck on the ends of sticks will answer if no suitable trees 
or fences seem available. Another good plan, more used 
on the Continent than here, is to peel and core strong- 
smelling apples, cut into slices, and dry in a sunny place for 
a few days. They last longer if sprinkled with sugar before 
drying, and will then keep for some time in a bag in a dry 
room. Before use, they may have a little more sugar, when 
half a dozen slices are threaded, an inch apart, on a string, 
and hung up about the collecting ground, marking the spot 
for finding in the dark by a piece of white crockery or white 


paper. 


Cockroaches.—A correspondent writes in reference to this 
query, that a composition sold as ‘* Magic Paste” by Penny, 
Hester, & Co., of Rose Cottage, Mayfield Road, Dalston, 
is most thoroughly effectual in destroying these pests, more 
so than any means she has ever known. The paste is 
spread on bits of glass, and will be completely cleared by 
morning if there are many insects about . and the cock- 
roaches seem dried up or shrivelled in their holes, as they 
are not found about. Several of her friends have also tried 
it in London kitchens which swarmed with cockroaches, 
and the effect in every case has been almost magical, if 
persevered with for a few nights. The paste only appears 
known at present in a comparatively small way. 


Astronomical Almanach for April. 


17} $ ) Easter Sunpay 
Bank and Genl. Holiday 
Cam. Easter Term bgns 
Oxford East. Term bgns 
{) 2 Quarter 6.0 A.M. 
Daybreak 2.37 A.M. 
Twilight ends 9.23 P.M. 
Regulus S. 7.53 P.M. 
Low Sunpay 
Spica Virgin. S. 11.0 P.M. 
ASTER Law Sitt. begin 
[New ) 9.46 P.M. 
Clock after © 2m. 325. 
s S. 11.42 P.M. 
Jupiter rises 3.50 A.M 
© rises 4.35 A.M. 
[® sets 7.19 P.M. 


° | © rises 5.36 A.M. 
§ © sets 6.33 P.M. 18 
5 Sunpay 1n LENT 19 
) 1 Quarter 6.21 A.M. 20 
Venus an evening star 
Clock before © 2m. 17s. | 21 
Mars a morning star 22 
Venus sets 11.10 P.M. 23 
Oxford Lent Term ends | 24 
{Saturn near ) 25 
Patm SunDAY 26 
y test dist. from @ 
Full > 6.26 A.M. 27 
Hilary Law Sittings end} 28 
© rises 5.7 A.M. 29 
Goop Fripay 30 
© sets 6.56 P.M. 
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IN SPITE OF HERSELF 


BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER SEV ERN,” ETC. 


“‘WHY, I BELIEVE 1T’s MOLLY,” 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE MISCHIEF BEGINS TO WORK, 


\ HEN that letter which Sir Peter inscribed in 
such hot haste fell into Susie Vidal’s hands, 
she was alone. Antony had run up to town 

for a day or two, and in the interval between the 
departure of one set of guests and the arrival of 
another, Susie told herself that it was very dull ; 
she was more than ever convinced that a country 
life did not suit her. Middlemore was all very 
well in August ; everybody consecrated the month 
of August to the simple joys of rural existence, and 
there was the shoofing, which made a little variety, 


to be sure, and demanded the existence of new 
costumes ; but in Septenrber Antony must take 
her to Homburg. ‘ 

Antony was but an indifferent sportsman, and 
allowed other people to rifle his coverts ; that, of 
course, was his affair, but Susie did not see why 
she should be expected to practise a like in- 
difference. Antony would have had her stay at 
home, like the good little housewives of fiction, 
ready to play and sing to the tired shooters in the 
evening, whereas she counted the luncheon by the 
covert-side among the liveliest incidents of the day, 
and took as keen an interest in the size of the bags 
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and the tale of hits and misses as the youngest 
and most enthusiastic shot. That she had to deny 
herself this little satisfaction in deference to 
Antony’s old-fashioned prejudices, and to mope in 
the house on this brilliant August day when the 
ping of the guns could be heard so clearly on all 
sides, was grievance number one laid up against 
her lord. 

Grievance number two was not hard to find. If 
he did insist on her living the life of a nun, he had 
no business to go off and enjoy himself alone ; and 
Susie ended, as we have seen, by deciding that the 
only atonement Antony could make for such a 
long tale of offences lay in his immediate surrender 
to the Homburg plan. Ah, one could be gay 
there! Antony hated the German watering-place, 
to be sure; but then did not Susie hate Middle- 
more, and in matrimony ought not the sacrifices to 
be equally divided? When the post arrived—it 
came but once a day to this country solitude— 
Susie was on her way to call on the curate with 
Molly. When she had nothing else to do the 
whim sometimes took Susie to play the young and 
devoted mother. Molly was not pretty, to be 
sure; she was too true a Vidal for that; but 
dressed in the fantastic simplicity of the West End, 
she was not amiss, and Susie was well aware that 
it enhanced her own charm and interest to be 
seen with this tall child, of whom nobody could 
believe she was the mother. Had not Mr. Hunt, 
the curate, earned her laughing good-nature by in- 
credulously declining to believe in the relationship ? 

“Your little sister?” he had said, and when 
Susie smilingly corrected him, he gently in- 
sinuated—* sure, she must be a_ step-daughter 
then?” 

“Sure she isn’t,” Susie laughed up in his face ; 
“but then, I married very young; you see, Mr. 
Hunt, I was not wise enough to wait as long as 
your future wife.” For Mr. Hunt was going to be 
united to a mature young lady, who had certainly 
used all due deliberation in making up her mind to 
matrimony, and Susie from her superior point of 
vantage was ready to give him much good advice 
in the conduct of his courtship. 

Molly’s feelings in the matter were not consulted, 
or it might have been discovered that she preferred 
her old cotton blouse and liberty to grub un- 
checked, to the honour of walking hand-in-hand 
with pretty mamma, or sitting, with no permission 
to fidget, at her side in the pony carriage. 

“We confide too readily in your sex,” said 
Susie, looking up in the curate’s round face with 
a smile that was tinged with melancholy, as though 
she mourned the impulsiveness of womanhood ; 
“we are too ready to believe that you men are all 
you say, and to risk our happiness blindly ; but 
Miss Potter—she has been more discreet ; she 
has waited to make sure.” 

Mr. Hunt, standing now in the porch, blushed 
up to the-roots of his sandy hair. 

“I might have been made happy before, you 
see,” he said stammeringly, “ but only-——” 

“But you were afraid to put your hopes to the 
test?” 

“Tt would have been just the extinguishing of 
me,” he murmured. 
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“ Ah, how little you understand us after all !” 
said Susie, still yielding to the sentimental mood. 
“ Molly, don’t wriggle.” The aside was in sharper 
accents. 

“But it was very nice of you not to be 
too sure, and your diffidence and patience have 
been rewarded, you see.” 

“Tt was when me aunt left me a thrifle of 
fortune,” said the embarrassed lover, his accent 
taking on breadth from his excitement, “and I 
saw by her eye that I might loose the tongue of 
me. ‘There’s a wonderful deal in a woman’s eye, 
Mrs. Vidal ; sure if it was me that had the making 
of social laws it’s them I would let do the 
courting. ‘There’s not a son of Adam could resist 
them.” 

“T shouldn’t like to count too surely on that 
comfortable conviction,” said Susie, gaily ; and the 
little man, being an Irishman, of course found a 
corner for a flattery. 

“Perhaps our day is coming,” she went on. 
“When our emancipation is complete it is we who 
shall sway your fate, and how much more grace- 
fully and considerately we shall do it !” 

“If Mrs. Vidal would condescend to give a poor 
man a lesson——” 

“The poor man has found out the secret of 
success for himself,” she shook her whip lightly at 
him. “And since Miss Potter has surrendered, you 
want to settle about the chairs and tables, don’t 
you? Unfortunately one can’t live upon the 
privilege of being allowed to adore.” 

Molly, whose restless presence was inconvenient 
during this discussion of ways and means, was 
despatched to walk demurely in the damp little 
garden, with private injunctions not to spoil her 
frock ; and with a zeal that was quite good-natured 
Susie set herself to the consideration of rep curtains 
versus Cretonne. 

Mr. Hunt listened to her words of wisdom with 
an admiration that was charming in its simplicity. 
Was there ever such a practical, such a clever 
little lady? She made his scanty store of shillings 
go twice as far as he could do, and got better value 
into the bargain. And where in all the land was 
there a lovelier creature, with her hair like the gold 
of the sun, and her eyes of sea-blue? She 
witched and charmed him till this prosaic busi- 
ness of measuring for carpets and calculating of 
expenses came to be quite an idyllic pastime. 

Meanwhile Molly was scarcely so well amused, 
notwithstanding the company of the curate’s cat, 
a distant animal, that declined the little girl’s 
friendly advances. For lack of else to do, and in 
forgetfulness of the best frock, Molly was presently 
perched on the gate, on the alert for anything in 
the shape of diversion. The little pony carriage 
was drawn up under the shelter of a clump of 

trees which cast a scanty shadow on the blazing 
white road; the ponies hung their heads and 
flicked away the flies with languid tails, and 
William, the fat boy in charge of the reins, was 
nodding on his seat. William was always asleep ; 
clearly there was no entertainment to be hoped for 
from that quarter. When Molly turned her head, 
however, she saw a figure approaching the other 
way—that of a young man who walked quickly 
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and yet with a fastidious dislike of the dust per- 
ceptible even to the child. She looked at him 
with round eyes in which there was recognition 
but no wonder. Children accept everything as it 
comes. 

“Why,” he said, pulling up suddenlyas he reached 
the gate, conscious perhaps of the little girl’s 
solemn stare—“ I believe it’s Molly ; you remember 
me, don’t you, Molly?” 

“ Yes,” said Molly, without enthusiasm. 

“Well, come now, what’s my name?” 

“ Mamma says you are the only nice Vidal.” 

He threw back his head and laughed heartily. 

“ But I’m not a Vidal, you know, so perhaps 
that pretty compliment wasn’t for me. I’m a 
Hammond—Laurence Hammond. Is mamma in 
there ?” 

“ Mamma is helping Mr. Hunt.” 

“ And who is Mr. Hunt?” 

“ He preaches in the little iron church,” said 
Molly slowly, not quite sure whether she was bound 
to give so much information, ‘‘ Mamma goes there, 
and she lets me help her sometimes with the flowers, 
but they’re our flowers, for Mr. Hunt hasn’t 
any.” 

f And mamma is consulting him about some 
parish work, I daresay,” said Hammond, with a 
smile Molly found inscrutable ; “do you think if 
you were to go in and say I’d like to speak to her, 
she’d come out for a minute?” 

Molly had no opinion to offer on this point, but 
she slowly climbed off the gate, repudiating with 
dignity his offer of help, and walked up the little 

th. 
ar Here’s my cherub come to remind me that 
she is tired of waiting,” said Susie, when the little 
girl appeared in the door of the sitting-room. 
Susie was beginning to think she had played 
sufficiently at domestic adviser for one day, and 
was good-natured over the interruption, but when 
she heard who was outside, she ran down the path 
like a girl. 

The curate hung back diffidently, but the glory 
had somehow gone out of his new purchases ; he, 
you see, was not tired of the play. 

“What reward shall you have for being such a 
good boy?” cried Susie to Laurence, in gay 
greeting. “Oh dear, yes, of course you are very 
well aware that it is most kind and condescending 
to give me two days more than you promised. 
Pray don't make too light of your merits; I am 
prepared for you to magnify them, especially when 
you hear that I am quite alone.” 

“IT knew that,” said Hammond ; “I met Antony, 
and he suggested that I might fill the office of 
consoler until he returns to-morrow.” 

“So you only came because you were told to 
come. Well, never mind, come up to the cottage 
and be introduced to the curate, and we'll ask him 
to dinner in case we should get tired of each 
other.” 

“TI am willing to take the risks, for my part, if we 
could leave the curate out,” said Laurence, who 
for some reason or other appeared to dislike the 
suggestion. 

But Susie was firm. 


“I must have him,” she said. “Poor little 


man, his days of liberty are nearly ended, and I 
remember that I asked Miss Bowles to spend the 
evening. Miss Bowles is our unpaid curate, and 
she and he will have many things to discuss. I 
suppose I may take it for granted that you want 
my ear? You are too lazy to bestir yourself in this 
heat just to be good-natured to Antony.” 

“ London being so much cooler.” 

So the curate was invited, and brightened into a 
fresh access of admiring gratitude as he watched 
the trio set out. Well might he sing the praises of 
his patron, his lady superior, as he went upstairs 
to make sure that the buttons had not been mang!ed 
from his best shirt. It was not till they were wei! 
upon the homeward way, Molly tucked into the 
little seat beside the boy, Laurence driving, and 
Susie protecting her pretty neck from the sun with 
the daintiest of lace parasols, that she heard the true 
and real object of his visit. 

“Of course I was glad to jump at the chance of 
a day or two in the country, and in your society,” 
he said. “If you had been sweltering in 
London——” 

“ We'll take all that for granted,” Susie mocked ; 
“we'll consider it as read, if you please. Now 
let us come to business. What new scrape have 
you got into?” 

“None,” he protested ; “I have got a shooting 
invitation to Maxwell House—that’s all.” 

Susie stared, while her mind worked rapidly. 

“What made the Maxwells invite you?” she 
said, seeking time to arrange her ideas, though 
indeed the question was an idle one. Here was a 
young man of good family and good fortune, and 
Mary and Jeannie Maxwell still unwed and unwon. 
Need one seek further for the why and the 
wherefore ? 

“What makes anybody ask anybody else in 
civilised society?” he answered lightly. “Old 
Maxwell was up in town, and I was able to do him 
a trifling service.” 

“ And this is your reward. 
to go?” 

“That depends.” 

“ Ah,” she cried, “‘of course we must not make 
ourselves too cheap! We must hesitate, we have 
other engagements and are not sure, we must 
enhance the value of our acceptance by a doubt at 
the outset.” 

Young Hammond laughed a little uneasily. 

“Don’t chaff, Susie,” he said ; “you might see 
well enough what I mean——” 

“ Ah, to-morrow, perhaps, if you gave me time 
for reflection, but I prefer to understand at once. 
Come, out with it; William is asleep, and my 
artless child will not judge you. We'll concede 
that the Maxwells are paying a tribute to your 
charms in inviting you, but there must be an 
inducement, an allurement, on your side too. Is it 
Jeannie, or is it Mary?” 

He turned upon her with something of reproach 
in his look ; there were moments when Susie’s flip- 
pancy was no longer amusing. 

“Tt might be either, and I should be very 
lucky,” he said. “They are honest, good girls, and 
I should ask for nothing better than to be their 
friend, but you know well enough that I care for 


I suppose you mean 
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nobody except Decima. I haven’t forgotten that 
I am forestalled, but when last I saw you, you gave 
me a hint that there might still be room for hope. 
Be frank with me for once, Susie If I’ve a 
shadow of a chance I’ll accept Maxwell’s invitation. 
If not——” 

“ Well, then, if not?” 

“Then I'll refuse.” 

She shrugged her shoulders petulantly. “ You 
don’t seem to consider,” she said, “that you are 
throwing a great responsibility on me. How can 
I tell whether you have a chance or not? I 
haven’t been there to see, and how can I judge 
without secing? Aunt Christina—she is wholly 
taken up with Elizabeth’s marriage ; and Decima 
do you suppose she confides in me? I may have 
my guesses, but they may be all wrong. She is 
not very likely to say—‘I have grown tired of 
Archie ;’ one does not put that in a letter, at least 
if one is a woman.” 

He frowned-and looked annoyed. She was not 
quite. straightforward with him; he had not for- 
gotten her veiled hints, the wishes she scarce took 
trouble to conceal. He did not believe in her plea 
of ignorance. 

In truth Susie did not love to be pushed into a 
corner and made to take sides. Laurence ought 
to have understood. If she became openly his 
partisan, what would Antony say? Antony used 
such unpleasantly plain terms ; he was quite capable 
of talking of treachery and underhand dealing. 
Oh, how tiresome it all was, and why had Laurence 
come to her? 

“You weren’t so very cautious before,” he said, 
his own annoyance going out to meet hers, “and I 
always thought you were on my side.” 

“ But what can I do?” she said, half pleadingly ; 
she hated to be out of favour. “If I were ever so 
encouraging, you might only say I had misled you. 
If my wishes had anything to do with it,” she said 
with a little sigh, “ you know on whose side they 
would be ; but after all, it is Decima who must de- 
cide. If she won't, she won't, and there’s an end 
of it. Here we are at home,” she said, with an air 
of relief, “and if you are as thirsty as I am you 
must be longing for some tea after your hot and 
dusty walk.” ‘Then, as he was still sulkily unre- 
sponsive, she laid her little gloved hand lightly on 
his arm. 

“Don’t be cross,” she said coaxingly, with a 
smile difficult to resist ; “ you know I'll help you if 
I can.” 

“Tell me the truth then,” he said carnestly ; 
“that’s all Task of you, Susie. I'd rather know 
the worst than be led on by hopes that come to 
nothing. I don’t want to cut any fellow out, and 
if you were wrong when you told me you thought 
she had changed her mind P 

“No more, no more,” she cried imperiously. 
**Give a poor woman time to think, and come ‘in 
and have tea.” 

But on the hall table there lay a letter that 
wonderfully helped to dispel her perplexities. 

“ Here is good Sir Peter writing to me about my 
collie,” she said. “What a delightfully prompt 
correspondent he is !” 

She read it while Laurence went to his room to 


wash off the dust of travel, scanning the lines at first 
carelessly, wondering only whether Sir Peter had 
accepted her commission, then with an interest that 
deepened till it was almost breathless in its intensity. 
The story lost nothing in Sir Peter’s telling ; the bald 
inartistic phrases, jerky as the baronet’s speech, 
only made the more vivid impression, and at once, 
without a doubt or a hesitation, without so much 
as a pitying reluctance, Susie believed it—believed 
that Archie, whom she had knowmas boy and man, 
was capable of courting two women at once, of 
jilting one to secure another. Were not her own 
fears and doubts triumphantly justified. Had she 
not all along distrusted him? Sir Peter’s letter 
appeared quite providential. Antony would believe 
in her superior insight into character at last ; he 
would bow before her keener judgment ; even he 
could no longer uphold and befriend Archie. 

And Decima—how her pride must have been 
stung and wounded! If she had ever loved him 
—and Susie doubted it—how she must hate him 
now ; and if she were free, was there not a chance 
for Laurence after all ? 

All these thoughts passed in a confused whirl 
through her mind, she could not marshal them yet 
or put them in order. She slid the letter into 
her pocket while she poured out the tea ; she could 
scarcely control her agitation so as to answer 
Laurence’s remarks. He thought she was tired, 
and being not ill-natured he felt a little pang of 
remorse. Perhaps he had badgered her. When 
she murmured something about resting before 
dinner he seconded her eagerly. 

““Never mind me,” he said, “I'll get Molly to 
show me round. [I'll be allright. And, Susie,” he 
said as he opened the door, “don’t bother or 
worry, you know ; there’s lots of time, and we 
can talk things over when this curate-fellow is 
gone.” 

“Yes, yes, by-and-by,” she said, making her 
escape. But she did not rest when she got up- 
stairs. 

She made her toilet hurriedly, for once with little 
thought spent on her appearance. Susie, who was 
apt to come to rapid conclusions, had already 
made up her mind. It seemed to her that a great 
mission had fallen to her; Decima’s whole future 
happiness lay in her hands. Should she refuse, 
because of a timid scruple or two, to stand by her at 
such acrisis? ‘She will thank me all her life,” mur- 
mured Susie, as she sat down to her desk. 

Laurence found her in the drawing-room when 
he came in dressed for dinner ; the curate and Miss 
Bowles had not yet arrived. She spoke at once 
she was pale, and she did not smile. 

“Laurence, I have been thinking about it,” she 
said. “I think—-I feel sure you ought to go tu 
Scotland.” 

He looked at her gravely, anxiously. 

“If it is only your kindness for me ” he 
said. 

“Tt is Decima’s happiness I am thinking of,” 
she said, turning away ; “that and nothing else— 
nothing else. Don’t ask me any questions ; do as 
I tell you.” 

He could not but believe her, though he thought 
her manner strange, so strange that he could not 
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wholly take comfort in his new hopes. Why was 
Susie all at once so mysterious, and was he to have 
no explanation of her oracular decision? Ap- 
parently not upon that night at least. 

She pleaded weariness when her guests had left, 
and went at once to her room. 

The letter still lay upon her writing-table ; it was 
addressed to Archie Jardine in far-off New Zealand. 
All that clear moonlit summer night she saw the 
little shining white square glimmering on her table. 
Oh, why did the post go out so seldom in the 
country? In London those written words would 
long ago have been safe beyond recall, and now 
they would lie there till morning, as if to give her a 
chance to reclaim them. But why repent? She had 
said nothing that was not true, or would not cer- 
tainly be true before he read them, which, after all, 
came to much the same thing. It was to dishonour 
Decima to dream that she could still love him, and 
in the revolt of her pride, her outraged dignity, 
was not Laurence sure to win ? 

The morning sometimes brings wiser thoughts, 
but with the daylight Susie’s courage revived. She 
slipped downstairs quite early, and herself hid the 
letter in the post-bag. When it was no longer in 
her sight to torment her she could sleep quite peace- 
fully. 

If Antony had been at home would that letter 
ever have been penned, ever have been posted ? 
Antony, who was always on the side of justice and 
fair dealing and gentle charity ? 

Susie had her answer for that question too. He 
need not know yet. He would not understand ; 
men are so stupid. “When it all comes right, 
then I shall tell him, and he will praise me.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A LOST CHANCE, 


* CHE will tell me what it all means to-morrow,” 
S Laurence said to himself when left that 
night to his solitary cigar; “if indeed she 

has a meaning at all.” 

The petulant doubt might be pardoned had he 
even possessed a larger knowledge than opportunity 
had allowed him of that enigma Woman, whose epi- 
demics of unreason are so puzzling to the masculine 
mind, Susie’s suddenly altered front woke a feeling 
of irritation in him ; it piqued and provoked him, 
since he could find no clue to it. An hour or two 
before she had been discouraging, even hostile ; 
she had refused to help him by so much as a sug- 
gestion, and now all at once, without, so far as he 
knew, a single substantial ground for her change 
of mind, she had pronounced her oracular “ Go,” 
she had even assured him, in terms which he could 
not mistake, that he had but to attempt in order to 
succeed. Was it friendship, kindness, compassion 
for his melancholy plight ? 

He flung away the stump of his cigar with 
scarcely repressed impatience. After all, what 
mattered her whims and caprices if her surmises 
were correct ? For all her pretence of ignorance, 
who ought to know better than she the fluctuations 
of her sister’s feelings ? 

oo It’s all up with the other fellow, and Susie knows 
it, 


Nevertheless, though he fell asleep with this 
comfortable conviction, he could not on the next 
day induce Susie to confirm it. She wore her old 
manner, and was sprightly, gay, and at ease, but 
on that particular topic she firmly declined all dis 
cussion. She shook her finger at him smilingly, 
when, finding his feints disregarded, he boldly 
made an appeal for further enlightenment. 

“A hint is enough for a wise man,” she said ; 
“don’t give me reason to think you the other kind 
of person.” 

“ But is there any need for all this mystery ?” 

“Tam Madame Oracle,” she said gaily ; “if I were 
to let you too deeply into my secrets you would 
cease to put faith in me.” 

“Try me !” he said, but she would not listen. 

“ And where,” she went on, with an air of great 
simplicity, “is there any mystery? You ask me 
if it would be well for you to accept Mrs. Maxwell’s 
hospitable invitation. I give the matter all due 
consideration, and I come to the conclusion that 
such an excellent chance of enjoying himself ought 
not to be missed by any sensible young man, and 
now you persecute me for my reasons for arriving 
at this simple conclusion. Aren't you a little bit 
too solemn? Molly, help Cousin Laurence to oat- 
cake.” 

“ You'd better have some jam,” said Molly, under 
standing that Laurence required to be coaxed into 
good humour. 

“No, no more jam”—the irritable line still 
creased his forehead. 

“Why, you haven't got any,” said literal Molly, 
staring round-eyed. 

Laurence looked at Susie and gave a short, half 
vexed laugh. 

“Why don’t you give me a lump of sugar, and 
send me up to the nursery?” he said. “ Isn't that 
the fate of the tiresome children who ask incon 
venient questions ?” 

“You don’t deserve that I should be a mother 
to you,” said Susie, with an air of smiling reproach 
“Go off with Molly and feed the chickens. I have 
to write to Sir Peter—kind, good Sir Peter, who is 
going to get me a collie ; and afterwards you shall 
drive me to the station and we shall meet Antony. 
That will be a charming surprise for him.” 

“T hope he likes surprises,” said Laurence, re 
sisting Molly’s tugs. “I don’t, any more than I like 
mysteries.” 

“Don’t you? For my part, I don’t think life 
would be worth taking or keeping without them.’ 

Laurence freed himself from Molly’s clinging 
hands and stood up. 

“T like to know what I am going in for,” he 
said, “I have no fancy for walking in the dark and 
stumbling on my fate. If you can’t or won't b 
more explicit, I'll send a line to Maxwell to say I 
am not going.” 

“How unreasonable you are!” she said, with 
smiling resignation, but with inward alarm. If 
Laurence were obstinate and refused to go, of 
what avail would be that letter already sent forth 
upon its long voyage? ‘Taken at the rebound in 
her first strong revolt and indignation at another's 
baseness, Decima’s ear might be gained ; but sup- 
pose Laurence declined to offer himself at the 
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opportune moment, what then? Lovers were not 
as thick as brambles in the Border lanes, and for 
lack of a second adorer, Decima might come in 
time to pardon her first. Besides, with time on the 
culprit’s side, there would be explanations which 
Susie might find embarrassing. A quarrel may be 
patched even by letters that traverse the world. 


It never occurred to Susie, for all her cleverness, 
that Decima might indignantly refuse to credit the 
malicious story which in due course reached her 
ears, but, after all, our comprehension of another 
is limited by our own nature. Beyond the range 
of self one gropes vainly, finding no clue to the 
labyrinth of another mind. 

All these thoughts flashed through her as she 
stood daintily picking the dead petals from a 
geranium that blazed in the window. At any cost 
she must get Laurence to go. If he even offered 
himself and were refused—though in the new cir- 
cumstances that possibility seemed remote—her 
letter would be explicable. More, it would be 
justified. 

“How am I to assure you,” she said at last, 
quite gently—she had sent Molly away, and they 
were alone—*“ to convince you that I do mean what 
is best? We have known each other a great many 
years ; long enough, I think, for you to have trusted 
me. Was I likely to send you only that you might 
be disappointed? Surely I am not quite so heart- 
less as that! Go, and I think you will succeed ; 
if you do not, I shall be surprised. Can I say 
more than that ?” 

“Yes, you can tell me—and I hope you will—if 
Jardine has set her free.” 

Here was the old obstinacy, the old Vidal- 
Hammond caution peeping out—and oh, how 
Susie hated these inconvenient family traits! What 
right had he to drive her into a corner, to cross- 
question her as if she, were in the witness-box ? 
Oh, if that letter were but still unposted, she might 
defy him. 

“T cannot tell you that, because Decima has 
given me no right to sayso,” she said coldly. ‘She 
has never confided in me ; she knew I had little 
sympathy with her in her engagement, and I should 
be the last she would tell if she changed her mind 
about it. She would deny me as long as possible 
my little triumph, naturally,” she said, with a smile 
breaking out. 

“Then how 

“Then how do I know? Oh, Laurence! Lau- 
rence ! how you take the bloom off a subject with 
your rough handling. This one will bear no 
analysis ; it is a fancy, an idea, a conviction on my 
part, that is all.” She was determined he should 
hear nothing of Sir Peter’s news from her. “It is 
made up of a hundred impressions too vague for 
you to understand, even if I tried to explain, which 
I won’t. If you think this too slender to act on, 
then stay at home. I’ve given you a chance, I 
believe a fair chance, of securing your own 
happiness and rescuing Decima from the conse- 
quences of a miserable mistake—take it or leave 
it, justas you please. If youexpect me to do your 
wooing for you, you ask too much. You would 
like me, I suppose, to say, ‘Here is a gentleman 
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ready to throw himself at your feet, but he won’ 
do it unless he’s assured that you will reward him 
handsomely ; please relieve his mind on this 
point, and you shall have his offer by return.’ 
Most men, I had imagined, were willing to take a 
little risk when they make their venture, or are you 
all confidently certain of acceptance before you 
condescend to throw the handkerchief ?” 

“T am confident of nothing but that-you are 
the most aggravating woman I ever knew,” said 
Laurence, half conquered, half annoyed still. “tI 
suppose I shall have to go and find out for my- 
self.” 

“T think that would be the wisest course,” said 
Susie, demurely, feeling that the day was hers. 
“‘Come and write your letter while I write mine ; 
there is still time before the ponies come round.” 


Laurence’s letter was not hard to write, but 
though Susie’s was a miracle of diplomacy, it 
scarcely occupied her longer. She had a woman’s 
facile gift of saying much in little, and what of 
advice and direction did not that note contain, 
though it seemed but to busy itself with pretty 
thanks for Sir Peter’s kindness ! 

None but a meddlesome Sir Peter, ever ready to 
thrust a finger in a neighbour’s pie, would have 
interpreted aright that ladylike regret that it was not 
possible for somebody to write to Archie and tell 
him in what a false position these ugly rumours 
placed Decima. “If he were truly thoughtful for 
her, he would release her from her promise—at 
least until he could return and clear himself,” she 
wrote, a plaintive sigh breathing through the words. 
“ That is how it looks to me at least ; but Iam only a 
woman, and very likely you would say I was quite 
wrong and foolish, We women may so easily be 
mistaken !” 

What was there in this—a mere reflection, with 
a deft compliment insinuated carelessly, thrown in 
among lively remarks and little pieces of gay gossip ? 
If the letter had been blazoned to all the world, 
who could have accused her of design in the simple 
words? But then, Susie was writing to Sir Peter, 
and be sure she did not forget this little fact when 
she weighed her words. 

Not possible to write to Archie—not possible, 
when Sir Peter was able, ready, more than willing, 
to interfere? Ere the letter had been half an hour 
in his hands he had convinced himself that he had 
all along intended to write to Archie in the way of 
reproof, instruction, and correction, and so guiltily 
did he shrink before the consciousness of his delay 
that he lost not a post in doing so. 

But how was Susie to know this, or to guess 
that her words would bear such fruit ? 


Antony’s face lit up with an honest delight when 
he saw his wife waiting on the platform of the 


quiet country station. Susie did not often come to 
meet him, and as he had never merged the lover 
in the husband, he felt to the ful) the sweetness 
of the condescension. 

Laurence, who had always a little despised his 
cousin for those very qualities he himself lacked. 
—a simple sincerity and wholesome sweetness ol 
disposition—looked on rather loftily at Antonys 
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warm greeting. Was it indeed so very delightful 
to come back to Susie ? 

“ Oh, grapes and peaches ! That was nice of you, 
dear boy,” said Susie, peeping into the basket he 
carried, and delicately lifting the vine leaves with 
her finger tips. “And what is this?” 

“Chocolates for Molly, but I’ve brought you a 
heap of books and magazines—all the latest trash ; 
and look, this is your offering for your little friend 
the curate.” Antony indicated a strong packing- 
case which bore the imprint of a silversmith’s firm 
on it. “I thought I might as well get it, as you 
wouldn’t have a chance of choosing it yourself. 
I suppose we can’t squeeze it into the pony 
carriage? It had better come with my traps.” 

“Oh, dear, no, Laurence can use it as a foot- 
stool,” she looked at him mischievously. “I am 
dying to see what is inside, and he wouldn’t deprive 
me of that pleasure by keeping me waiting till 
William fetched your luggage.” 

“Certainly not,” said the young man, rather 
loftily ; “and thaf you may have the pleasure a few 
minutes sooner, I'll walk, and relieve you of my 
weight.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Antony, with careless cheer- 
fulness. ‘* Come with us ; I can stow the thing under 
my legs.” , 

But Laurence thought he had had enough of 
Susie for one morning, and maintained that he 
could catch them up at the door if he went by the 
short cut. 

“It’s very cosy alone, isn’t it?” said Susie, 
looking at her husband with sunny eyes. “ Lau- 


rence is a nice boy, of course, but one may have 


too much of him. I'll drive, Tony, and then you 
can tell me everything.” 

“H’m ! there isn’t much to tell. 
out of town, Susie.” 

“It’s only your world that never goes away, 
Tony ; I suppose it pretends to like London in 
August !” 

“T don’t think it needs much pretence. I could 
take to it very comfortably. Rogers has a jolly 
garden at Highgate, I looked him up yesterday.” 

“Well, we haven’t been much livelier here, to be 
sure. Molly and I gave Mr. Hunt a great deal of 
good advice, and we had our old women to visit 
too, and we didn’t do a single naughty thing. So 
much virtue deserves a reward, doesn’t it ?” 

“What is thy petition?” he said good-hu- 
mouredly, carefully nursing a newly-lighted cigar 
which she had given him permission to smoke. 

“T want to be amused.” 

“Well, aren’t the Guthries and the Lorrimers 
coming to amuse you—by the way, the hamper you 
wanted will come by the same train—and you’ve 
had young Laurence to keep you lively.” 

“Laurence isn’t amusing at present, and you 
know very well I’m only having the Guthries and 
Lorrimers because we went there. It’s duty, sheer 
duty. You must take me to Homburg next month, 
to cheer me up after Mrs. Lorrimer ; but never mind 
about that just now,” she said, feeling that this 
subject was best treated in an airy aside till Antony 
had grown used to it. “I want to tell you about 
Laurence.” 

“What mischief has he been up to now? Does 


Your world is 


he want you to intercede with Aunt Mary? I'd 
rather he came to me.” 

“Qh, it’s nothing of that kind,” she said hastily. 
“Laurence is very steady ; I don’t believe he is in 
any scrape. He is going down to shoot at the 
Maxwells’.” 

Susie's eyes were on the reins, she was a careful 
driver, and half her attention seemed absorbed in 
the task of guiding the spirited ponies. She spoke 
in short sentences. 

“T didn’t know he knew the Maxwells,” said 
Antony, a little surprised. 

“Oh, he does; he met them that last visit he 
paid to Broadmeadows.”. 

“That is years ago.” 

“ He has met Colonel Maxwell lately ; he seems 
to have taken a fancy to Laurence ; but would you 
believe it—I’ve actually had to persuade the boy to 
accept. He was as ungracious as possible over it. 
How astonished the Maxwells would be if they 
could imagine any one hesitating to accept an in- 
vitation from them! I tell Laurence he is very 
lucky; but he is a spoilt boy, and has too many 
good things offered to him.” 

“There might be a reason for his not caring ta 
accept this particular good thing,” said Antony. 
“Are you sure you were wise to persuade him, 
Susie?” He turned and looked at her ; she knew 
the look without seeing it—grave, and a little 
perplexed ; if he had loved her less it might have 
been distrustful. 

“‘Now here is a chance to distinguish myself 
and prove my mettle,” she said, evading the 
question for the moment as they turned a sharp 
corner and saw a laden waggon slowly advancing 
in the opposite direction. 

“Are you sure you can manage?” he asked ; 
“there’s very little room.” 

“T think so ; I'll try.” 

But it was not fear perhaps that made her hands 
tremble. Here was her opportunity of explaining 
everything, of telling him what she had done. 
Suppose Laurence were to forestall her—were to 
blurt out his hopes and schemes before Antony ? 
The very anticipation of such a catastrophe threw 
her into a panic. 

“Susie, Susie! look out, my darling,” cried 
Antony, quickly grasping the reins ; “ you'll ‘have 
us over the bank.” 

He was just in time, and guided the startled 
ponies safely past the large swaying waggon. It 
was all over in a moment, but Susie lay back, white 
and stricken, and in his concern for her every other 
thought was driven from his mind. 

“It is nothing, it is nothing,” she gasped, cover- 
ing her face with hands that trembled in spite of her 
strong efforts at self-control. “I think I was faint 
for a moment, and did not see what I was doing. 
Oh, Tony! if we had gone over just there, with 
the rocky bed of the river so far below;” she 
shuddered and covered her eyes with her hands. 

“Thank Heaven that danger is overpast,” he 
said fervently, but he resolved that he would never 
let Susie drive alone again. What if she were 
going to be ill? It was not like her to lose 
presence of mind, his gay, resourceful Susie, who 
was still so white. He was thankful when the 
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house was reached and he could carry her upstairs 
and darken the room and wait upon her. 

“Don’t leave me,” she said, clinging to him. 
“If you sit by me, I think I could fall asleep.” 

As she lay with her hand in his she was telling 
herself that presently she should have a renewed 
desire to tell him everything ; but the moment was 
lost, and she knew it. Susie was a coward, and 
perhaps it was her worst punishment that she had 
no illusions on this point. 

“T have done nothing wrong,” she kept defend- 
ing herself, but Antony’s grave, kind face gave the 
poor pretence the lie. And Susie could not risk 
seeing the kindness go out of it. 

She lay listening with an intensity that kept her 
motionless for the sound of Laurence’s departure. 
He was going back to town that night, and to 
Scotland the following day. At last she heard the 
trap come round that was to take him to the station 
and fetch Antony’s luggage, and yes—through the 
open window she could hear Laurence leaving last 
messages with Molly. 

Antony heard it too, and thinking she slept, 
made a gentle motion as if to leave her ; but she 
tightened her fingers in his, and he sat still. 

A moment later and the sound of wheels grew 
faint and was lost. Laurence was gone without a 
chance of consulting Antony, and he would not 
write. Laurence never wrote if he could help it— 
least of all would he write to the cousin whom he 
carelessly despised. She breathed freely, the strain 
of dread was over. Providence was clearly on the 
side of Silence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. —“*I WILL HELP HER,” 


Ww these things befell in the country house 
/ in the Midlands, a family gathering was 

summoned in the home in the North to cele- 
brate the young daughter’s engagement to the future 
Earl of Axbridge. 

That event had come off on the day following 
the garden-party, where, as we have seen, the head 
of the house was an involuntary sharer in a little 
scene not meant for his eyes or ears. 

The proud Earl would perhaps have looked 
higher for his son and chosen a more fitting bride 
than a poor Douglas with never a sixpence to her 
fortune. But the choice had not been left to him, or 
rather, as he would have put it, there was but one 
course to choose ; facts had intervened to decide 
the matter ; that whispered dialogue overheard, his 
honour was involved ; no son of his, no bearer of 
his name and inheritor of his acres, should with 
his will behave otherwise than as a gentleman. 

oblesse oblige. The proud old man was never 
so proud, never so dignified, as when he looked 
Harringford in the eyes and said : 

“You know your duty ; for one of our race that 
has always been enough.” 

Did he guess how near to the wind Harringford 
had often sailed before—how often this same 
honour of his had been in peril? Perhaps he did, 
and he may have been inwardly thankful that his 
pride was asked to make no greater sacrifice. A 
Douglas was, after all, a Douglas, and the girl was 
beautiful enough to excuse the lack of a fortune. 


This mild satisfaction was more than shared by 
Lady Christina; she, too, heard the approving 
voice of conscience singing its praises in her bosom. 
What now were all her efforts, her sacrifices, her 
fears and tremors? She would have suffered them 
twice over to have attained this end. She was so 
exalted, so elated, that she unbent from her usual 
frozen and starched demeanour, and was kind to 
all her little world. As for Francis Douglas, he 
looked on with that inward amusement any naive 
display of human weakness always afforded him ; 
the Earl’s elaborate patronage, Lady Christina’s 
unconcealed delight, Elizabeth’s little airs of sweet 
condescension—these things were as good to him 
asa play. If a royal marriage were under consi- 
deration, it could scarcely be discussed with more 
regard to the proprieties. 

The only disappointment Mr. Douglas suffered 
came from Decima, who could no longer be per- 
suaded to share the humorous view with him, and 
to laugh over each situation as it arose. She 
shrank from the topic and declined to discuss its 
phases. Others praised the young pair, and said 
that Heaven had made them for each other ; but 
Decima cried out in hot repudiation, in shamed 
indignation, “ Heaven had no finger in that un- 
worthy bargain. Elizabeth wouid never have had 
a second smile for the young man but for the 
worldly goods he had to bestow, and he whose 
light affections had been centred on Mary yester- 
day, and Kitty the day before, and Maud and who 
knows how many previous to that—how long was 
he likely to be true to the new fascination ?” 


A great many people were asking themselves this 
question, and among them two who loved him were 


asking it with no little anxiety. Lady Chatty’s 
tender heart was ill at ease, and she could find no 
comforter save Mr. Bruce. The engagement had 
come upon her with something of a shock, and 
she was wounded because Harringford had with 
held his confidence from her. 

“He might have told me,” she said ; “he—he 
left it to papa to tell.” The Earl’s conduct, too, 
perplexed her ; she would have dreaded that so 
poor a match would have displeased him—and he 
did not seem displeased at all, but mildly resigned, 
and even interested. He himself went with Lady 
Charlotte when she paid her first visit to her new 
sister. The interview was not very successful. 
Never had Lady Chatty felt so small, so plain, so 
old and dowdy, and oh, so unready, as when she 
found herself face to face with this compos<d 
young beauty. When next she saw her friend, she 
said rather piteously : 

“Do you think he will be happy?” 

“ He doesn’t seem to have any doubt on that 
point himself,” said this good friend and mentor ; 
and indeed Harringford seemed to take very kindly 
to having his wings clipped and to be caught and 
tamed. “1 think you may be comfortable about 
him ; once married he will settle down into a 
model husband. That’s always the way with your 
rovers—they only want a tether.” 

“She is very, very pretty,” said Charlotte, with 
an effort at generosity, which he recognised and 
respected. 

“Yes, he may well be proud of her beauty, and 
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she will make a good wife ; she is very young, and 
will learn the more easily to suit herself to him.” 

“T like the elder sister better ; if it had been 
Miss Douglas ” said Lady Charlotte, and the 
impulsive words once out she blushed at their bold- 
ness. She looked at him rather wistfully and 
eagerly, and then she caught her breath, for surely 
he looked displeased. 

“ Miss Douglas is engaged to Mr. Jardine.” Yes, 
his voice was certainly cold, but it was not with 
Lady Charlotte he was displeased, it was only with 
himself, because, though he said these words a 
dozen times a day, they never grew any pleasanter 
to his ear. 

“You knew Archie Jardine, didn’t you?” he 
said, forcing himself to speak cheerfully. “ Indeed, 
I suppose everybody knew him and liked him. 
He has gone abroad to make his fortune, and Miss 
Douglas is willing to wait for that event ; so you see 
Philip had no chance with her, and indeed I think 
he has chosen more wisely for himself. Miss 
Elizabeth has qualities her sister lacks, she will 
make a far better great lady.” 

But poor Charlotte retired from this second 
interview scarcely more consoled than from the 
first. For some unguessed reason Mr. Bruce 
appeared for once to be unsympathetic, and his 
light assurance that all would go well was not 
convincing. 

Decima was perhaps the only person who shared 
Chatty’s uneasy doubts, and the secret bond drew 
them together, though neither spoke her fears to 
the other. 


lady Chatty was among the guests assembled 
at the Douglas board in honour of this great 


occasion. Lady Christina Ainslie had made 
superhuman efforts to assemble the scattered 
members of the clan, and the result was a mixed 
multitude of incongruous items, with nothing in 
common but a remote ancestor or two. 

The Douglases were in tolerable force, but the 
Ainslies were represented only by the Sylvester 
branch, for, much to Lady Christina’s chagrin, her 
brother, the present Earl, and her only sister who 
had married a poor rector in the midland counties, 
had declined her invitation. 

“I think you must have taken leave of your 
senses if you suppose I have any money to throw 
away on useless journeys,” wrote Lady Henrietta 
Claypole, “with not a sixpence of tithes coming in, 
and no market for eggs and chickens. My small 
inglorious duties here occupy all my time, and 
even if I weren’t the busiest woman in the county 
I'm rot a sufficiently decorative person to do your 
assemblage any honour. Ask us to the wedding, 
and if we can scrape together a guinea or two to 
patch our circumstances, I’ll bring Edward along. 
You seem to be doing pretty well for poor Fanny’s 
girls. When you’ve disposed of them you may as 
well try your hand on Kathie and Jane. Unless 
they each decline upon a curate they won’t have 
any chances here, poor things.” 

This letter displeased Lady Christina for many 
reasons ; there was too barefaced an avowal of 
poverty in it. On the whole, it was as well that 
Henrietta had not come, for would the Earl and 


Harringford have quite understood that frank 
allusion to the sale of farm produce? And without 
her compromising presence that best foot which 
Lady Christina loved to present, could be put 
foremost. 

Nobody, perhaps, save that indefatigable 
housekeeper knew of all the shifts and stratagems 
employed to give an air of easy elegance and 
affluence where none was wont to be ; but even Mr. 
Bruce, when he entered the door and hung his hat 
in the hall, was struck with the change which had 
been effected. Lights glowed, fires added to the 
radiance, flowers blossomed from every corner, the 
shabby oilcloth was concealed by a Turkey rug of 
harmonious tints ; a delicate odour heralded the 
feast to come, doors were open, voices chattering, 
young footsteps running up and down. 

Theodore Douglas—one of the Brockbank 
branch—an alert little gipsy-eyed man, was playing 
shuttlecock and battledore with Janet in the warm, 
dusky hall, while that agreeable minor poet, 
Gregory Lindhurst, another cousin on the Douglas 
side, looked on from his seat on the oak settle. 

It was all Douglases, as Lady Christina felt a 
little bitterly when she smiled and welcomed the 
dowagers in the drawing-room and sent for Mary 
and Decima to entertain the girls, and saw that 
the General and Captain Tom—handsome, impe 
cunious, good-natured Captain Tom, the kindest 
and the poorest of all the clan—were safely piloted 
to the smoking-room. All Douglases, as if there 
were never an Ainslie in the world except Sylvester, 
who was nobody. 

Much the same reflection passed through Mr. 
Bruce’s mind as he took off the light overcoat 
which concealed the splendours of his evening 
dress. The young man upon the settle moved 
graciously aside to let him hang that garment 
up, while Janet’s antagonist gave him a quick, 
vivacious look as he tossed back his dark locks. 
Upon what ground, then, had he any claim to share 
in this family festival? Being a modest man, it 
occurred to him that he might have done well to 
refuse, that he might even now reinvest himself 
in his garment and retreat ; and then in a moment, 
almost before he had formulated the thought, he 
knew that to retire was impossible. From the 
spot where he still lingered, questioning his right to 
be there, he saw the whole wide, shallow flight of 
the staircase. 

Two figures were descending; Lady Chatty, 
shrinking, nervously busy with last little pats and 
touches at the ribbons on her gown, did not look 
up, but Decima saw him. Her face was pale, and 
her eyes seemed to dilate and looked wonderfully 
dark. She came slowly downwards with a certain 
decision and measured grace ; there was no faltering 
in her firm light footfall, but she did not smile. 
Her usual gay vivacity had forsaken her, it was a 
very girlish wistful face that looked into his, with 
a strange, sad appeal in the proud beautiful eyes. 
“ Help me,” they said to him, and he felt himself 
constrained, fascinated by their gaze, and some- 
thing forbidden, unchecked, which it was no 
longer in his power to check, leaped responsively 
into his own. He seemed to lose his foothold, his 
serene, secure foothold, the conquered territory of 
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half a lifetime ; his world seemed to reel and grow 
chaotic about him. 

What did it mean, what did it mean ?—the 
question clamoured in his ears. Alexander Bruce 
was a good man, a man of strong and controlled 
nature ; but every human being has his moments 
when the lower elements of character make a fight 
for the ascendency, when the soul receives its 
challenge from the powers of darkness within. 
Such an instant of stress and dire temptation was 
his now as the girl came towards him slowly, step 
by step, her great dark eyes, wide with some new 
perplexity, fixed on his. 

“Why not?” he cried to himself, with a sudden 
thrill and leaping of his pulses ; “ who shall dare to 
forbid? By all that is just, by all that is true, she 
is mine—mine to claim from him, mine as she was 
never his. And I—fool that I was !—I have been 
pleading a place for him in her heart where he is 
shut out, shut out !” 

The exaltation, the triumph, shone in his face ; 
he saw nothing, cared for nothing, neither Lady 
Chatty coming forward with her gentle smile, nor 
the players, nor his neighbour on the bench who 
looked at him curiously—nothing but that Decima 
was coming to him. But in a moment, the 
drawing of a breath, the charm was broken ; time’s 
hurrying feet would not stay, would not indulge 
him for the space of another heartbeat in his poor 
delusion. As she reached the lowest step, Decima 
seemed to waken from her strange trance-like 
abstraction, she passed her hand across her eyes 
with a little shuddering sigh, and slipped away 
without a greeting ; and Mr. Bruce found himself 
clasping Lady Chatty’s soft little hand and saying : 
“Yes, he had walked ; just the very night for a 
walk, with a shrewish touch of autumn in the air ; 
and Lady Chatty of course had driven. Yes, to 
be sure, that was a stupid question. The Towers 
was quite a day’s journey off.” 

How much and how little can happen ina 
moment. Janet was gaily clamorous over her 
defeated adversary as she skipped about the hall, 
but Mr. Bruce had no victory to record. He 
suffered an instant of acute shame as he passed 
behind Lady Chatty into the drawing-room. He 
had been false to his own ideal, and when one 
strives to bring no dishonour on the divine type 
within, that is no little infidelity. 

From an experience such as this it is not easy 
to pass at command to the lighter mood demanded 
by social intercourse. Mr. Bruce was aware that 
he made the transition ungracefully ; the glittering, 
warm drawing-room, the babel of tongues, the Earl 
in dignified attitude on the hearthrug, Mrs. General 
Douglas in possession of the Chesterfield sofa, her 
hawk-eyed, eagle-beaked husband examining the 
newcomer with military precision through his eye- 
glasses, the young people, in subdued chat and 
laughter at Harringford’s sallies, grouped at the 
further end of the room where the twilight looked 
in ghostly ahd mysterious—this was the impression 
left on his mental retina, but he suffered a sense of 
confusion, of bewilderment, that left him strangely 
awkward. It was with an effort he collected 
himself and received Lady Christina’s bland 
greeting. His eyes were searching the room, he 


was not yet, for all his shame, master of himself ; 
he craved for a renewal of that painful sweet 
impression—he wanted to be sure. With the 
passionate egotism that now and then visits even 
the least selfish, he longed to be convinced tha) 
his fantastic fancy was rooted in fact. Even if the 
imaginary relation could never be real, could never 
be more than an imagined one, the temptation to 
nurse the sweet illusion was overwhelming. 

At last his eager, furtive glances found her ; she 
was standing by the window a little apart from the 
others, her slight figure in its white frock outlined 
clearly against the growing blackness without. 
Across and above the chat and bustle he could hear 
the clear bell-like note of her voice, the ring of her 
laughter. Ah, that laughter! It acted like a cold 
bracing moral douche, pulling him together, dis- 
pelling his heated visions. She could laugh—she 
could be gay, she in whose eyes trouble had seemed 
to find a home ; she was rallying the poet cousin, 
with the old gay ring of fun in her voice. Had 
he been mistaken, after all ? 


If anything were needed to complete Mr. Bruce’s 
cure, the society of Mrs. General Douglas was 
sufficient to effect it. One might, through force of 
example, enjoy a good dinner at her side, but one 
could not be anything but commonplace. 

“‘ And I suppose you’re a relative on the other 
side?” she said, turning her fat shoulders good- 
humouredly on him. “Thanks to my husband, 
who has a mania for the family pedigree, I have 
got the clan Douglas pretty well by heart at last, 
after fifty years’ drilling, and I am afraid we can’t 
claim you. You represent the other side, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“T haven’t the honour to represent either side,” 
he said. “I am afraid I am nothing but an inter- 
loper.” 

“ Ah,” she said, “ but perhaps we may count kin 
with you some day?” The good-nature in her 
face pardoned the impertinence ; it was impossible 
to be angry with this beaming stout lady who ate 
her soup with such a discriminating relish. 

“T am afraid I must disclaim even that possi- 
bility; I act the part of Greek chorus,” he 
answered, with as much lightness as he could 
assume. “Lady Christina has summoned me as 
her nearest neighbour to act as clagueur—to ap- 
plaud, you know—and it is a pretty spectacle, isn’t 
it?” 

“They're a handsome couple ; the Ainslies are 
all good-looking. The girl’s too thin—but, dear 
me, that is a reproach that time will mend with a 
vengeance !_ I was a willow wand too, once upon 
a day,” she laughed good-humouredly. “Tell me 
about the bridegroom ; the General hints that he 
has been a little bit wild. I’ve no objection for 
my part ; it’s a disease that’s best got over, like 
the measles, in youth.” 

“‘ But we don’t all take the measles, and I hope 
you won’t think the worse of Harringford if he 
has escaped the inoculation. Though we've no 
drop’s blood in common, he is one of my oldest 
friends.” 

He was glad to plunge into this safe topic, to 
talk since he could not eat, and satisfy the lady's 
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robust curiosity, to shut out the sound of Decima’s 
clear tones that reached him in every pause, as if 
hers were the only voice upraised. 

“The General will want to know everything, 
you know, Mr. Bruce,” his neighbour was explain- 
ing in her lazy, easy tones. “TI shall be cross-ex- 
amined, depend on it, and Francis Douglas has the 
art of telling you nothing. I am sure I am much 
indebted to you for so amiably enlightening me. 
And his rent-roll, what did you say itwas? Some- 
thing very comfortable, Ill be bound! We say no 
Douglas is ever born to luck, but this young 
woman is destined to disprove the proverb.” 


Force of character nowhere so well finds room 
to display itself as on the negative side. To be 
up and busy in hot action—that is easy to all; to 
sit still, to hold oneself in control, to subdue the 
rebel within, to set one’s own limit, to define one’s 
own boundary, to say to the emotions “thus far 
and no further ”—let him who has tried it sum up 
what it costs. And yet this unseen, unwritten 
victory was gained by the quiet middle-aged gentle- 
man who so pleasantly contributed to his neigh- 
bour’s enjoyment, with never a falter in his voice, 
or break in the intelligence of his talk. That 
brief, hot rebellion was over ; he had put his heel 
on it and crushed the life out of it ; and it was as 
master of himself, his old, sane, wholesome self, 
that he re-entered the drawing-room in the wake 
of the other gentlemen when the long, hot, weari- 
some dinner was at last over. 

He was the last to enter, his steps delayed a 


moment by the General, who had hooked an arm 
into his brother Francis’s and was perseveringly 
pursuing some family inquiry, when as chance would 
have it, he and Decima came face to face in the 


doorway. She was startled a moment, but she at 
once held out her hand. 

“Did we go through this ceremony before ? 
she asked. “If we did, excuse the repetition. I 
have shaken hands with so many people to-night 
that my memory isn’t to be trusted.” She was 
pale still, but she was smiling calmly, steadily now. 

“One can’t perform an act of friendship too 
often, can one?” he said, taking the little hand 
very kindly and firmly in his own. 

“ Ah,” she answered, with a fine brave effort at 
self-control which expressed itself in the rearing of 
her head and the proud glance of the beautiful 
eyes that met his own unflinchingly, “ you have just 
given me a fresh proof of this same good thing 
called friendship. I have seen Jeannie Dunn.” 

“T am glad she came,” he said gravely, simply. 

“ Archie ought to be grateful ; he will be grate- 
ful to you when he knows.” 

“There is no need that he should ever know— 
there is nothing to tell. He would have done the 
same for you, or even, I believe, for me.” 

“Yes,” she said, her breath suddenly coming 
‘hurriedly, “and I—I never believed that story, you 
be! never really No, I cannot accuse myself of 

at. 

“You have nothing to accuse yourself of,” he 
‘said reassuringly, for was not that look which said 
so plainly “help me” coming into her eyes again? 
Yes, he would help her, his whole desire now was 


” 


to be strong for her. “ But all the same, one likes 
to have those little misunderstandings cleared up, 
and put in their right light. It was a very clumsy 
attempt at fiction, and it could not long impose on 
the most credulous, and you are not likely to be 
annoyed with any more versions of it, for I daresay 
Jeannie has told you that her father is leaving the 
country ?” 

“Yes ; that is your doing too?” 

“T am afraid it is. I don’t feel quite conscience- 
free over it ; to suffer a sea change won’t make a 
new man of Dunn, and one doesn’t like to pass on 
such bad material to one’s neighbours ; but there 
wasn’t a corner left for him here, and in wider room 
he may develop some worthier qualities.” 

It was easy to drift from this to other topics. He 
talked carelessly, lightly, not pausing to choose his 
subjects or his words, content when he saw the 
strained look pass from her face and a shadow of 
the old vivacity return to it. 


Lady Charlotte from her corner behind the 
ample girth of Mrs. General looked at them as they 
stood in the doorway, with a vague uneasiness on 
her mild brow, which did not relax till Mr. Bruce 
crossed the room and came to her side. 

*“‘ Elizabeth is really beautiful to-night,” she said, 
her eyes following his when they rested on the 
girl’s slim willowy figure as she stood under the 
chandelier giving audience to a litile group about 
her. He recognised the conscientious note once 
more and smiled. 

“Yes,” he said, “she is very fair to see. 

“T think white suits her best, though,” Chatty 
prattled ; “it is a pity she didn’t wear white with 
Harringford’s pearls. Did she show them to 
you ?” 

He answered half at random ; he was thinking of 
Decima, and registering once again that vow to help 
her if he could. 

But on his way home under the beech trees he 
drew a great breath ; he was glad to leave the hot, 
crowded rooms, so full of voices and laughter—glad 
to be alone ; and yet, with true human inconsistency, 
he no sooner had his wish thana profound sense of 
loneliness beset him. It smote him with a sudden 
pang that among his many friendships there was 
none he could take to his hearth and call his own. 

“T will help her,” he said ; “ but who ”—he asked 
it with a whimsical, half pathetic self pity—* but 
who will help me?” 


” 


CHAPTER XXV.—LAURENCE APPEARS ON THE SCENE. 


T is easy enough to entertain the most conscien 
tious intentions of playing the Samaritan’s part 
towardsa neighbour ; but suppose one’s comrade 

in distress will accept neither the oil of one’s sym- 
pathy nor the wine of one’s strength ? 

Decima, as we have seen, was a young woman 
upon whose moods one might never count with 
certainty for twenty-four hours at a stretch ; perhaps 
half her charm lay in the very variableness of her 
mental attitudes, which if not always commendable 
were nearly always charming. Can one say so 
much of your amiable bread-and-butter miss who 
is ever smiling as a day in June? 
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Mr. Bruce, it appeared, had constituted himself 
as champion a little prematurely. Had he been 
mistaken in her appeal for help? ‘There was at 
least no such demand in her eyes when next he 
met her. He had seen flashes of anger in those 
pretty eyes, pride, laughter, fun, tenderness too ; 
but now a certain sedateness had replaced all these 
emotions ; it would seem she was trying to be good, 
to be sensible, as composed as Elizabeth, as matter- 
of-fact as Mary. 

She had a little bonnet on which tied beneath 
her wilful chin, and a jacket with fur, when he met 
her on the first of chilly mornings on the highway, 
and she agreed with him that winter appeared to be 
coming on apace, and remarked that she wished she 
had brought a muff. He felt a little taken aback, 
for had he not ever since their last meeting been 
cherishing those high visions of sacrifice and effort 
on her behalf? But he did his best to descend to 
the level she indicated as his due place, and gravely 
inquired for everybody at home. 

“‘ Everybody, except papa,” she said, “is engaged 
in weighing the merits of batiste versus lawn, and 
valenciennes versus hand-sewn frilling. You don’t 
understand? oh, these are part of the joys of 
marriage.” 

“ And you?” 

“Do you want my serious, deliberate opinion ?” 
she asked, a tiny smile curving her grave mouth. 

“No,” he said, smiling too ; she was a little more 
like herself when that dimple showed itself. “I 
believe I meant to ask—though it sounds horribly 
rude—where you were bound for so early in the 
day.” 

“T am going to see Jeannie Dunn,” she replied, 
flushing faintly, but speaking steadily. ‘I had an 
inspiration—let us put it down to the batiste and 
the frilling—-that poor Jeannie is almost as unpre- 
pared as her father to suffer that sea change you 
spoke of.” 

“ And you are going to help her?” he interrupted, 
a quick pleased look lighting his face. ‘ That is— 
generous.” 

“Oh, don’t overpraise me,” she said almost 
coldly ; “there is no generosity in giving what you 
can’t use yourself. Since we are making a great 
alliance new frocks are imperative ; it is forbidden 
to us to be shabby nowadays, and the old ones 
are going a-begging. I am going to offer Jeannie 
some of my cast-off gowns ; on the whole, I think 
the generosity will lie in her acceptance of 
them.” 

“No,” he said, “for you will make acceptance 
easy.” 

A little more warmth came into her face at the 
trust in her his tone implied. 

“It wasn’t an easy thing she did for me,” she 
said. “I have been thinking of it since—it was 
hard.” 

“Tt was right. She could do no otherwise.” 

“ Ah,” she said, still with that light, slight inflec- 
tion of mockery, “ but do you think it is any more 
easy to do right because justice demands it? There 
are so many things that it would be just to do, and 
yet that would be horribly cruel.” 

“You mean that it was a hurt to her pride—her 
sensitiveness—to confess? That was a very natural 
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consequence of wrongdoing. The punishment 
must come in somewhere.” 

“Oh,” she said airily, “ you see things too clearly 
forme. You are one of the people to be envied. 
Your moral world is all made up of black and white, 
but for some of us poor mortals there is never a 
right that hasn’t a wrong in it for somebody. It is 
a very unsatisfactory, muddled old world !” 

“If I were as infallible as you suppose,” he said, 
“ how gladly I would help to set it straight !” 

“Oh,” she said, with a little shrug, “I suppose 
we must each accept it as it is made for us. It is 
too cold for such a big subject, one wants to be 
very comfortable—physically warmed all through— 
before one tackles it. It is always the comfortable 
people who take up the grievances. I shall be 
frozen if I stand here any longer.” 

Thus she dismissed him and left him to ponder, 
if he would, over the old, old puzzle of feminine in- 
consistency. The other night those great sad eyes, 
with their dumb pain, their dumb appeal ; to-day 
this little air of futile cynicism, of cheap indifference. 
Which expressed the real woman, or was each in its 
own measure a faithful reflection of character ? 

He saw her pretty often at this time while the 
wedding preparations went on apace, for half against 
his will he found himself drawn into the bustle 
Harringford always created about his lively person. 


Never before had there been such a coming and 
going at Broadmeadows, such an inrush of cousins 
and uncles and aunts, such impromptu lunches 
and dinners, such games and dances in the big hall. 
The estimable Miss MacMurdo—that model of 
method and propriety—felt the reins slip from her 
grasp. Mary, dressed in Elizabeth’s late finery, 
seemed to have inherited with it that snow-white 
maiden’s inflexibility of purpose and determination 
to secure what she could of this life’s good things. 

Janet was fast turning into a tomboy, running 
about with those foolish young men her cousins ; 
even the twins could scarcely be made to sit still 
at their pothooks and hangers ; a spirit of unrest 
was abroad ; it invaded even the den where Mr. 
Douglas hid himself in despair. 

When Mary’s prim, pretty face was seen for the first 
time at the late family dinner, her father looked at 
her with a kind of comical dismay. 

“To what do we owe this honour?” he asked. 

“ Aunt Christina said I might.” Mary lost con- 
fidence and sheltered herself behind this authority. 
“ She is as old as Decima was,” said that lady. 

“ And how old may that be?” 

“ Nearly nineteen,” said Mary, with that eagerness 
of extreme youth to make itself out as mature as 
possible (the mania does not last). 

“It is only two months since you were eighteen,” 
cried that inconvenient young truth-teller Janet, 
who appeared with the dessert. 

Ainslie Sylvester, who had turned up again—poor 
Sylvester had a way of turning up at unexpected 
moments—laughed feebly. 

“You won't always be so awfully particular to a 
month when it comes to be your turn,” he said. 

“We shall certainly have reason to congratulate 
ourselves when you arrive at years of discretion, 
said her father. “For my part I should have found 
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it extremely convenient if you could all have grown 
up at the same time and been married on the same 
day. I suppose Elizabeth will not consent to wait 
and give you two a chance to catch her up?” 

“]T am afraid my frocks would be rather old- 
fashioned,” said Elizabeth, graciously; “and you 
wouldn’t like to provide me with a new trousseau, 
papa.” 

“That is true,” said her father, gravely ; “I had 
not considered that aspect of it.” 

“Decima will wait for us,” said Janet, with her 
usual propensity to blunder ; “won’t you, Duo ? 
You said, you know, that your hair would go grey 
before Archie came home.” 

“Tt depends on how long you take to do your 
growing up,” said Decima, calmly. “Some people 
never cut their wisdom teeth at all.” 

To more than one of those present Harringford 
and Elizabeth, with their persistent occupation of 
the front bench, were fast becoming a nuisance. 

“T shall insist on it,” her father said to Decima, 
“that my future sons-in-law—am I then destined 
still to have four of them ?—follow the example of 
your young man, my dear, and do their wooing 
from the other side of the world, where at least we 
are not all expected to look on. Is it absolutely 
necessary to Elizabeth’s satisfaction in having 
secured a coronet that this dancing and feasting 
should go on every night?” 

“Tt isn’t Elizabeth P 

“You mean the satisfaction isn’t Elizabeth’s ? ” 

“Not this expression of it. Elizabeth doesn’t 
dance.” Decima slowly unwound the antimacassar 


from her curly head, and folded it on the worn 


leather sofa. She had run out to be a minute or 
two alone in the dark star-lit night, and on return- 
ing had slipped in by her father’s window. 

“Poor papa! Come out ; it isn’t cold, but you 
shall have the antimacassar, and I'll turn my dra- 
peries over my shoulder—so. You won’t hear a 
sound under the beeches, and there are a million 
steel-blue stars peeping through them. Come and 
be soothed.” 

“Is that why you went out just now ?” 

He looked at her with a certain wistful tender- 
ness, exhibited only towards her, underlying his 
airy manner. 

“Oh, 1?” she said, with a great effort to be gay 
and unconcerned. ‘I went out to shake off some 
silly little ghosts that persisted in keeping me com- 
paay. They must have bad consciences, for they 
don’t like the inquisition of the stars, and there’s no 
douche like the first sharp touch of an autumn frost 
to send them away shivering.” 

“You are too young to see ghosts ;” he looked at 
her with hidden solicitude ; “too young by forty 
years,” 

“You forget, I belong to the nineteenth century, 
and we take everything in advance. It has its ad- 
vantages ; forty years hence I shall have exhausted 
every emotion and have arrived at a comfortable 
condition of insensibility, with no more feelings 
than an oyster.” 

“Forty years hence ? Fortunately my tether will be 
loosed before you arrive at that stage of callousness.” 
_ “Oh, you dear old goose !” said Decima, laugh- 
ing and tucking her arm within his ; “of eourse I 


shall always care a little bit for you—it’s a bad habit 
I couldn’t very easily get rid of. Come out, and be 
made good, and then I'll take you with me to the 
drawing-room.” 

But under the beech trees the silence which they 
both sought was soon disturbed. Not by the 
dancers in the house, for though the faint strains 
of Miss MacMurdo’s patient, indefatigable music 
reached them, and whirling shadows flitted now and 
then across the lighted panes, these but rendered 
the hush of nature more complete. Decima 
huddled her lace draperies about her neck, her 
hand rested lightly on her father’s arm. Neither 
spoke, nor was speech needed between them ; he 
held her a little closer perhaps than his wont, 
shaking off his abstraction in an effort at sympathy 
with her dimly felt trouble ; while she was soothed 
by his silence, by the ample peace of the star- 
spangled sky, by the mysterious black depths cf 
the far-stretching woods. ‘The cool, chill air acted, 
as she had said, like a tonic ; it invigorated her, it 
dissipated the ghosts. She wanted above all things 
to be true, her effort was still towards the best she 
knew ; and here, in nature’s hush, truth, fidelity, 
honour still seemed within her grasp. 

_ But the silence was presently broken by the 
sound of steps crisp and clear in the frosty air. 

“That is Bruce,” said Mr. Douglas; “I know 
that light precise footfall of his. But whom has he 
brought with him? I thought all the available youth 
of the neighbourhood was gathered in my drawing- 
room,” 

“It is—” said Decima, with manifest surprise— 
“ yes—no—yes, it is Laurence Hammond! What 
can have brought him here?” 

Laurence was volubly explaining that mystery him- 
self the next moment, while he warmly shook hands 
with Decima and her father. Colonel Maxwell had 
invited him two months ago to take a gun, but the 
beastly Office had refused to release him ( Laurence 
served his country in the Foreign Office). Some 
other fellow must needs fall ill just because he had 
a chance of a shot at the pheasants, so he had had 
to grind and swelter in town through all the hot 
weather. 

“But here you are,” said Decima, with an air of 
taking his disappointment philosophically. 

“Yes, Colonel Maxwell was good enough to re- 
new his invitation, and I was glad to catch at the 
chance, I can tell you. I’ve heaps of messages for 
you, Decima ; I saw Susie yesterday.” 

“Did you?” she said, without enthusiasm ; “I 
suppose Susie is doing the usual things ?” 

“Yes, she seems to be engaged pretty deep in 
littke dinners, ‘small and earlies,’ and that kind of 
thing. There’s nothing very big going on just now, 
you see, but in town you can always find some place 
to go to.” 

“ Ah, I daresay ; I suppose that’s what one lives 
for in town—to frequent anybody’s house rather 
than your own?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Laurence, a little 
doubt crossing his eagerness ; “there’s Antony— 
you wouldn’t find any man fonder of his own home 
than he is.” 

“Or one who sees less of his belongings,” she 
thought, but kept the remark to herself. 
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“T’ve brought you a new photograph of Molly. 
I begged Susie to let me bring it. It’s awfully good ; 
it’s done in the frock she’s to wear at the wedding.” 

“ Dear me, that’s 2 little premature, even for Susie, 
isn’t it?” said Decima, cheerfully ; “ but if you’re 
interested in that sort of thing, Laurence, we can 
manage to amuse you very well. Frocks are in the 
air here just now, and presents. It’s quite exciting 


he had not been prepared for that. The young 
gentleman whom he had picked up while dining at 
the Maxwells, to whom he had hospitably offered a 
seat in his dog-cart, had not been sufficiently ex- 
planatory. It was all very well to say that he knew 
the Douglases and would like to look them up, but 
this gladness, this eagerness in his greeting—what 
did it mean? 


THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN TO WHOM MR. BRUCE HAD OFFERED A SEAT IN HIS DOG-CART HAD NOT BEEN SUFFICIENTLY 
EXPLANATORY. 


when a parcel arrives to guess whether it is going 
to be the tenth set of apostle tea-spoons or the 
twentieth cruet. Come back to the house and we'll 
introduce you to the show at once.” 

Fragments of this conversation floated back to 
Mr. Bruce as he sauntered in the rear with his host, 
and they caused him some surprise. Not that there 
was any arresting brilliancy in the talk, but this in- 
timate “ Laurence ”—this confiding “ Decima ”— 


A faint resentment was kindled in Mr. Bruce's 
bosom. He felt that his good nature was imposed 
on ; he had lost his serenity, the sense of well being 
that always filled him when his steps were directed 
towards the old house among the beeches. 

He was a brave and blameless gentleman, but 
the best and the bravest, the least selfish, is subject. 
under the influence of love’s delusions, to the same 
unworthy pangs. 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, AUTHOR OF “FRANCIS CLUDDE,” ETC, 


THE TEMPLE OF DENDERAH. 


Temple of 

Denderah does 

not rank among 

either the oldest or 

the largest of the 
Egyptian temples, 
which in a more or 

less complete state 
have come down to 

us. Compared with 

the Temple of Luxor, 

or that of Rame- 

ses 111 at Medinet 
Abou, it is small and 
modern. Compared with 
the old granite temple 
which lies in the sand 
near the Sphinx at Geezeh, 
it is a thing of yesterday, 
albeit two thousand years 
old. It presents no stu- 


pendous mass of ruins, no 
chaos of ston2, such as 
at Karnak strikes the be- 
holder dumb with wonder ; nor does it possess the 
complete encircling wall, which at Edfou still keeps 


A CAPITAL AT DENDERAH. 


the profane at a distance. Yet it has charms and 
a merit of its own. It is at once a warning and an 
experience. 

Take the famous temple at Karnak for instance, 
built mainly under the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties, and coeval, therefore, with the prime of 
Egypt’s power and the palmy days of her art. 
That temple represents with strange majesty and 
force the greatness and, if one may be allowed 
the word, the virtue of Egypt’s false religion. 
Mark the simplicity of its colossal statues, shattered 
and half-buried as they are, the grandeur of its 
rows of columns, the grace of its obelisks shooting 
up into the blue of the Egyptian sky; and mark, 
too, wherever the gods are portrayed on the walls, the 
reserve of the sculptor’s lines, the repose of his 
figures, the delicacy of his execution, the honesty 
of his work. This is the largest temple in the 
world. It was built, as we just said, in the days of 
Egypt's greatness, when Moses was young and the 
Jews were still in Goshen—about fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, that is. The famous names of 
Egypt's history are connected with it, Thothmes 1, 
and Thothmes m1, and Rameses u. Gazing on 
it with awe and admiration—and no thoughtful 
man can do otherwise—we are tempted perhaps to 
think too highly of the religion which inspired its 
builders ; we are ourselves in some danger of falling 
under the magic spell of the ancient rites, which 


found in it their highest exposition. That, we are 
almost inclined to say, cannot have been a mean 
or material faith, polytheistic and idolatrous as it 
seems to us, which impelled men to raise this giant 
pile, so grand and harmonious in all its parts, 
so silently and strangely at one even in its ruin 
with the bright sunshine and level plain of Egypt. 
Karnak, in a word, represents at once the highest 
side and the greatest epoch of the Egyptian religion. 

But it is well to consider always the end of a 
matter. The antidote will be found at Denderah. 
Fourteen hundred years or thereabouts passed 
over Karnak and over Egypt. Dynasty followed 
dynasty. First the Assyrians, and then the 
Ethiopians, and then the Persians, and then the 
Greeks swept over the patient land, conquering and 
colonising it, yet not altering it much ; the peasant 
no doubt still working at the shadoof, and the 
old kings sleeping peacefully in the desert cliffs. 
Then, in the reign of the tenth Ptolemy, a little 
before the beginning of our era, the religion which 
had inspired men to build Karnak led the father 
of Cleopatra to found Denderah. Before it rose 
in its present form a finished temple, Egypt had 
become a province of the Czsars, and across this 
pile the civilisations of Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
joined hands. With this result : that no one—the 
temple is still covered and in many respects 
perfect—can walk through its pillared halls and 
dim sanctuaries without a strange and mysterious 
awe growing upon him, but an awe of a very 
different kind from that which is felt at Karnak. 
The general plan of the temple is the same, but 
here is no majesty, no simplicity. The air seems 
still heavy with the incense and sickly perfumes 
of the most sensuous and material worship which 
ever debased a land. In these narrow secret 
passages, on the walls of which, hidden as they are 
from the light of day, the sculptured processions 
have paced their silent way for nineteen hundred 
years, the rites of Isis were once performed ; rites 
so evil and licentious that Rome itself, heathen 
and profligate, refused them shelter. They have 
long, with their symbols and priests and novices, 
passed away, but the temple still stands to bear 
witness to them; to prove to what a depth, 
following a natural law, the religion of Karnak fell 
before it finally perished. 


Let us examine the Temple of Denderah more 
at leisure. It stands on the right bank of the 
Nile, opposite the modern town of Kenah, at a 
point four hundred miles above Cairo, and forty- 
five miles below Thebes. Like most Egyptian 
temples, it lies low on the edge of the sand, a mile 
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of fertile soil, verdant with wheat and scented 
beans, and alive with the hum of bees, intervening 
between it and the river. The building viewed 


from a distance presents little to catch the eye of 
a stranger, the isolated fy/on or gateway which 
stands in front of it being comparatively small and 
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low, while the sand in the course of ages has 
silted up round the walls to such an extent that 
the floor inside is reached by a descent of some 
twenty steps. 

The visitor is apt, coming in out of the sunshine, 
to find himself at the bottom of this flight of stairs 
before he sees what manner of place it is he has 
entered. Rarely, when his eyes become accus- 
tomed to the subdued light which prevails, can he 
refrain from at least a low murmur of surprise and 
admiration. He finds himself in a lofty hall, the 
roof of which is supported by twenty-four huge 
columns, the capital ef each a colossal head. 
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These columns are so closely planted that between 
one and another is only a column’s width. Tothe 
European eye unaccustomed to Egyptian archi- 
tecture the effect of this is startling. The columns 
look the larger for the narrowness of the passages 
between them. The light seems to penetrate the 
maze only by an effort. Lofty as the hall is— 
technically it is called the portico—the visitor 
standing in its depths feels himself oppressed by 
the weight of stone about him, by the denseness of 
the shadows, by the unwinking stare of those grim, 
mutilated masks above him—likenesses of Athor— 
by the innumerable figures and countless hiero- 
glyphics, which, pressing on one another in un- 
ceasing procession, leave not a foot of pillar or 
wall or roof undecked. 

For so it is. Everywhere, portrayed in low 
relief by the sculptor’s hand, and richly coloured, 
appear the sacred triad of divinities wor- 
shipped at Denderah. Their figures are larger 
than life ; their faces in many instances have been 
battered and destroyed by Arab or Christian 
fanatics. First comes Athor, the patroness of the 
temple, the Venus of the Egyptians—Isis, that 
is, in one of her many shapes. Then Osiris, 
or Tum, then Maut the universal mother, or 
sometimes Horus. They sit in ordered squares 
upon the walls, they encircle the pillars. Athor, 
Osiris, Horus ; Osiris, Athor, Maut, over and over 
again. Here they are framed in hieroglyphics, 
there they spring from a dado of the sacred lotus. 
Here Ptolemy the king is purified by Horus and 
Thoth, the patron of letters ; there he is being 
crowned by Osiris and Maut. Here he sacrifices 
to the triad ; there he is solemnly introduced to 
Athor. 

Everywhere we see the same figures sculptured 
and painted. In one place the tints are still 
fresh ; in other parts the smoke of torches and 
fires—for this, like most Egyptian temples, has been 
used as a dwelling house—the drifting of sand, 
or the hands of iconoclasts, have dimmed their 
brightness. Yet enough remains to fill the 
beholder with wonder. The eye grows puzzled 
and wearied looking on the rich profusion of colour 
and ornament ; gazing down a vista of storied 
pillars only to meet a storied wall ; seeing every- 
where, even on the very ceiling high above the 
head, scrolled with symbolic wings and boats and 
serpents, the triad of divinities, and the sacrificing 
king. 

A weight of stone, a very profligacy of ornament ! 
Standing alone at the foot of one of the great 
columns the visitor looks upward, and fancies him- 
self in some limbo of Dante’s. He looks sideways, 
and the haunting forms seem to take life and motion, 
to begin again the solemn procession he has inter- 
rupted. Mark the sensuous lines of the figures, the 
full contours, the exuberance of outline ; note the 
commonplace beauty of the faces, the graceless 
flow of drapery, the extravagance of ornament. 
The reserve which at Karnak restrained the 
sculptor’s hand and purified his ideals, has no part 
here. 


Leaving the great pillared hall—not without 2 
faint shudder —we pass into the stony bowels of the 
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temple. First we come to a smaller hall, supported 
by six Athor-headed columns, and flanked, as we 
dimly see, by small unlighted rooms, so dark that 
half a dozen candles are needed to illumine them 
even partially. Yet, gloomy and windowless as they 
are, the candle-light discloses on their walls, given 
up these many centuries to bats and owls, the same 
sculptured forms, the same symbols—the hawk, the 
sacred boat, the lotus, the wings—endlessly re- 
peated. How these rooms were lighted, or whether 
they were lighted at all, is one of the moot points of 
Egyptology. It is possible that candelabra, such 
as were used in the Jewish temple, were in use 
here. 

From this second and smaller hall we pass to a 
large chamber, flanked again by smaller apart- 
ments, from two of which, one on either hand, start 
two staircases leading to the roof; each rather a 
ramp than a staircase, so shallow are the steps and so 
gradual theascent. The one on the left hand pro- 
ceeds upwards in a direct line, being made in the thick- 
ness of the wall. Itis narrow andunlighted. The 
other winds upwards by a series of rectangular turns. 
It is wider, is lighted by one or two openings, and 
from the nature of the sculptures which adorn its 
walls was probably the one used on grand and pro- 
cessional occasions. 


From this chamber opposite the staircases we 
pass to another, of the same size and dimly lighted, 
and then have before us an isolated oblong apart- 
ment called the Sanctuary, consisting of three walls 
—it is open at one end—and surrounded, as the 
choir of a cathedral is surrounded, by an aisle. 
Round the outer side of this aisle are twelve small 
rooms, for the most part windowless, but otherwise 
resembling the chapels which surround a Roman 
Catholic church. 

In plan, therefore, the temple 1s very simple. It 
is oblong, lying east and west, and consists, begin- 
ning at the east, first, of a great hall, occupying 
the whole width of the building ; and, secondly, of 
a lesser hall, a suite of two chambers, and a sanc- 
tuary, the four last named being surrounded on 
north, south, and west by a series of small rooms. 
A worshipper entering the temple would pass 
through the great hall, the lesser hall, and the two 
chambers before approaching the sanctuary. The 
entrance to the latter he would probably find 
closed by a curtain, as the Holy of Holies in the 
Jewish Tabernacle was divided by a veil from the 
outer and merely holy part. Or the curtain may 
have hung a little within the sanctuary, cutting off 
the inner end, as some socket-holes in the floor 
seem to suggest. On the walls of the sanctuary 
is depicted the sacred boat carried in procession by 
priests clad in leopard-skins. The boat—which is 
represented as an ordinary boat containing a 
shrine—was kept in this part of the temple. It is im- 
possible not to recall the Ark of the Israelites, 
which was kept in the Holy of Holies, and carried 
in procession by the priests. 

Look round, standing at the entrance to the 
sanctuary, An opening in the roof near at hand 
admits the sunlight, which shines down as into 
a pit, deepening the shadows in the corners, 
and turning the doorways of the side chambers 


into caverns of blackness. On every side are 
thick walls of dressed stone, once gorgeous with 
colours, now faded and hard and chill, the graven 
figures on them mere pale phantoms of their 
former selves. ‘The stranger's footstep echoes on 
the pavement. When he stops, awed and listening, 
the echo dies away among the pillars of the distant 
hall, and he hears only the low persistent hum of 
the countless bees—or are they wasps ?—which 
have their nests on the roof, and, revelling in the 
sunshine, fill even the heat of an Egyptian noon 
with sound, 


Taking the hint, and ascending to the roof by 
either of the easy staircases, we find ourselves 
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standing in the sunshine on a wide flat promenade 
of stone, the part above the great hall being on 
a higher level than that covering the rest of the 
temple, yet readily accessible from it. On this 
pavement, so smooth and white and strongly clamped 
together—though the clamps have long ago been 
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stolen—one can picture the high priest of Isis 
walking in the stillness of the Eastern night, conning 
the stars set in the dark blue dome above him, or 
listening, as men listen now, to the barking of the 
pariah dogs in the town below. And one fancies 
that, even in the sensuous warmth of the Egyptian 
night, his mind must have sometimes risen on the 
wings of silence and solitude to higher things. 
Sometimes even he, looking down from this lofty 
place on the hushed fields and the dark line of 
river, must have considered the current and the end 
of human life, and his conscience, feebly groping 
in the darkness of foul superstition or cynical 
unbelief, have espied for an instant the possibility 
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of some better, purer, and more satisfying purpose 
than mere self-indulgence. 

Or did the white moonlight falling on this plain 
of stone witness only the mysteries of Isis, the 
rites of darkness and the evil things which few in 
our day can conceive or understand? One cannot 
say. No man is altogether bad. But whereas the 
moments of elevating thought occur rarely—and with 
increasing rareness—in a bad man’s life, and leave 
no mark, “the evil men do lives after them.” So 
it is here. ‘Two small temples, dainty little shrines, 
rising from the roof, still remain to testify in no 
very dim fashion to the grossness of their builders. 

Having examined the roof, and gained some 
idea of its spaciousness and its capabilities as a 
promenade, and having enjoyed the extensive 
view over the wheat-fields which it affords, 
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we may now descend and examine a part of 

the temple more curious, perhaps, than any we 

have yet inspected. In the thickness of the walls 

and foundations are constructed a number of secret 

passages—long, narrow slits, a little higher than a 

man, and a little, only a little, wider. Some are on 

a level with the ordinary chambers of the temple, 

others run at a considerable depth below. One, 

the present entrance to which is in the-fleor near 

the sanctuary, is constructed in the foundations of 

the south and west walls, near the angle at which 

they join. Its walls and ceiling are adorned with 

the same profusion of portraits of gods and 

kings, and symbols of fruit and flowers and 

quaint animals, with which we have grown familiar 

above. Nay here, strange to say, whither 

the light never penetrates, nor ever, since 

the temple was built, could penetrate— 

where artificial illumination must have 

been necessary from the beginning, an 

increased degree of care, if not of taste, 

seems to have been exercised. ‘The 

colours, too, are here brighter and better 

preserved. In one place the sacred 

hawk, the emblem of Horus, is portrayed 

with especial minuteness ; in another the 

serpent issuing from the lotus-flower—a 

not uncommon symbol, nor one difficult 

to interpret. At one end of the passage, 

the north-western, I think, a number of 

female figures move in procession, re- 

presenting, apparently, different types of 

beauty and shades of colour. This pas- 

sage is at present kept carefully closed, 

and the bats have not yet penetrated its 

close warm recesses; but why places 

which seem to have been made for bats, 

and for bats only, should have been 

decked with this wealth of design and 

colour, is a question which is still awaiting, 

as it seems to me, a satisfactory answer. 

Two other passages can be explored. 

One is constructed in the thickness of 

the northern wall. It is on a level with 

the temple chambers, and is entered 

through an aperture about two feet 

square, from which a stone has been 

removed. No other entrance is known, 

and apparently admission was always 

obtained in this way, though originally, no 

doubt, there was a contrivance for sliding the stone 

out and in. A few bats hold possession, but the 

walls and roof, the former adorned with proces- 

sional figures, are absolutely uninjured, being in 

a far better state of preservation than any of the 

open parts of the temple. It is to be noted, indeed, 

that the image-breakers, who at some period, 

either at the time of the introduction of Chris 

tianity or on the conquest of the country by the 

Arabs, defaced the reliefs in the great hall and in 

other accessible places, did not find their way into 

any of these passages. It has been suggested that 

the latter served as hiding-places for the temp! 

treasures ; but they do not scem well adapted 

this purpose, and further, were this the true 

solution, we should not expect to find them 
beautified and adorned, as we do. 
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A third passage threads the foundations of the 
northern wall. It contains a few bats, but its 
decorations have suffered far more at the hands of 
modern tourists. These have not scrupled to cut 
out of the wall such faces or cartouches as pleased 
them ; ruining in this way a whole group to obtain 
an object which was only of value in its place, and 
robbing the world besides of that which no 
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air of prodigious strength and solidity. Originally 
their height also must have made them impressive, 
but the drifting sand has piled itself against them 
and deprived them of this advantage. They are of 
course windowless, but their blind and monotonous 
surfaces are adorned with gigantic forms deeply 
incised in the stone. Among the persons thus por- 
trayed on the rear wall of the temple, near the north- 
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industry and no skill can now replace. The men 
who do these things, and those who encourage 
them, are alike thieves of the worst class. Egypt 
has already suffered too much at their hands. 

lhe exterior walls of the temple—massy un- 
roken surfaces of stone —lean slightly inwards, as 
the walls of old Egyptian buildings generally 
do ; and this gives them, I scarcely know why, an 


western corner, are the famous Cleopatra and 
her son Cesarion. ‘Time has dealt hardly with 
the great Queen’s features, but making every allow- 
ance for this, we peer into her simpering face 
and still fail to comprehend the secret of her 
power. 


By this time the reader should have formed 
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some idea of the temple—of its grey sullen 
exterior scarcely rising above the sand, of its pillared 
hall and the dark shadowy penetralia to which it 
leads, of its secret passages with their pictured 
walls and silent processions, of its wide flat roof 
overlooking the low Nile valley. Near it, partially 
freed from the sand, lie the ruins of lesser temples, 
and the remains of a boundary wall which in old 
days encircled the sacred precincts and kept the 
profane at a distance. The Egyptian temples, 
indeed, were not intended for the use of the public, 
for daily worship or common offerings or the 
gathering together of the people, but solely for 
the celebration by king and priests—by a select 
few—of certain rites and mysteries. They were for 
the god and the initiated. The public remained 
at a distance. Hence the gloom and obscurity 
which prevails in them, and the small size of many 
of the chambers. Even the great halls, so grandly 
and harmoniously proportioned, were constructed 
not to contain a multitude of worshippers—for 
which purpose the number and closeness of their 
columns made them ill suited—but to serve 
as stately and fitting backgrounds for the sacred 
processions. Through their labyrinthine aisles we 
can easily picture the high priest moving in solemn 
silence, or to the cadence of cymbals and voices. 
Before and behind him his train winds on, bearing 
the sacred boats and the emblems, and now 
vanishes behind the pillars, now reappears in a 
new vista. We see the flashing of bright eyes, the 
waving of. shapely arms, and hear the low sweet 
burden of the hymn ; or mark the novices and the 
less initiated, gazing with feelings of awe and 
expectation towards the inner recesses of the 
temple, where a dim religious light lends its aid 


to the lures of priestcraft. Beyond that barrier 
it were well we should not penetrate. 


Fourteen centuries have elapsed since all this 


passed away. The old false faith is dead. The 
last of its worshippers is dust. Dust are the 
shapely arms and gleaming eyes, ay, and the 
scheming brain. Long ago an indignant people, 
strong in a faith, dim and imperfect it may be, but 
immeasurably higher than that which the followers 
of Isis professed, knocked on these doors and 
would not be denied ; but, bursting in, pell-mell— 
amid what panic and fleeing of priest and votary 
we can picture for ourselves—left these chambers 
bare and desolate, never again to resound with the 
praises of Venus—ieft them as we see them to-day, 
with their gods defaced and thrown down, and 
their giant masks befouled and obliterated. 

Yes, fourteen hundred years ago, speaking 
roughly. Yet still in the cold recesses of this, 
temple, so long given up to the powers of evil, and 
to this day decked with the works of idolatrous 
hands, one seems to breathe a heavy and un- 
wholesome air. Great crimes, some have thought, 
leave their stains on the spots of earth where they 
were committed. Monstrous evil, say these, has 
the power of hanging like some mephitic vapour 
over the scene of its doing, making itself subtly 
apparent to sensitive natures. If this be so, then 
the stranger may well shrink and glance aside 
as he threads the shadowy precincts of Denderah, 
or peers into its massive shrine. Well may he 
breathe more freely when the great doors have 
closed behind him, and, standing under the open 
canopy of heaven, he lets his wearied eyes rove 
gratefully over the wide expanse of wheat bowing 
before the cool north breeze. 


The Besf fill Lasf. 


‘‘ FILL up the pots with water to the brim ; 


And, having fully filled them, straightway pour! 


” 


They did as He commanded them, and bore 


To the feast’s governor; who touched the rim, 


Then cried, ‘* Most men, when lights are burning dim, 


And all the glory of the feast is o’er, 


Stop the good wine and bring a poorer store ; 


But I perceive it is not so with Him.” 


Life likewise giveth all her good wine first— 


Youth, Pleasure, Love 


before the guests are laid ; 


Then, when the festival is well-nigh past, 


And men have drunk the best, they drain the worst, 


And disappointed die; but He, Who made 


The water wine, will keep His best till last. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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THE GREAT LONDON DAILIES. 


THE ‘*DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


‘THE “Daily Telegraph” is pre-eminently the 


“cockney” newspaper. For many a long 

year it has interpreted more steadily and 
nore consistently than any other journal the ave- 
rage thinking and believing of one or two great 
layers of London life. It is a curious and charac- 
teristic fault of most English daily newspapers that 
they conceive the world to be mainly interested in 
politics. On some days, for instance, every leading 
article in both the “ Times” and the “ Standard” 
is devoted to politics, and the “ Daily News” has 
to a certain, though perceptibly smaller, extent 
followed the lead. But the distinguishing feature 
of the “Telegraph” has been its appeal to the 
everyday life of the clerk, the shopkeeper, and 
also to the great mass of villadom which extends 
im concentric rings east, west, north, and south of 
poor and working London. Owing to this fact its 
circulation has a universality which still makes it a 
favourite companion in first, second, and third class 


railway carriages. Its great advertising con- 
nection assists it with all these classes, 
and turns it, as it has turned the “ Daily 
Chronicle,” into a daily labour exchange, 
embodied in the palace-like hall which 
fronts its Fleet Street offices. Here every 
morning and afternoon any Londoner may 
watch the machinery which supplies the 
great classes of busy men and women—the 
one wanting workers and the other want- 
ing work—which represent the two main 
economic divisions in the social machine. 
To this improvised labour mart come the 
shabby-genteel out-of-work, the lady in want 
of servants, and the merchant in need of 
clerks. A special postal department in 
one corner of the cool, lofty, well-lighted 
chamber, set round with marble pillars, is 
devoted to advertisers who do their busi- 
ness through the post. Some time ago a 
daily journal conceived the idea of setting 
apart a portion of its premises for a more 
thoroughgoing labour bureau than any of 
its rivals had hitherto attempted. The 
idea was to have a room in which, as in an 
ordinary registry office, servants and masters 
could meet and settle terms on the spot. 
The idea, however, never came to fruit, and 
the conception of the newspaper as a kind 
of literary telephone connecting these two 
fixed points of industry, the employers and 
the employed, remains in the state in which 
journals like the “Telegraph” have left it. 
But the function of the “Telegraph” 
does not end with the interpretation and 
supply of one of the chief material wants 
of the community. In its entire arrange- 
ments and choice of subjects it endeavours 
to hit the interests that lie outside the busy do 
main that the political man fondly imagines to be 
the chief concern of his fellows. For instance, 
its reports of the proceedings of the House of 
Commons are probably briefer than those of any 
other London Daily. The pictorial features of 
the sitting are lightly, often satirically, sketched in 
a short prefatory article, while the actual record of 
spoken words, to which the “Times” not infre 
quently devotes two or three pages of its bulky 
issue, only extends to a few hundred words. On 
the other hand, it gives up four columns of its 
space to a sketchy chronique of the crimes and 
pleasures, manners and fashions, of the two great 
modern Babels which have their seats on the 
Thames and the Seine. It will report verbatim a 
“ spicy ” law case, and preface it with a descriptive 
account in the elaborate, rounded, allusive style 
which has gone down to fame as Telegraphese. It 
will cheerfully give up to Mr. Clement Scott, its 
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famous dramatic critic, a column and a half for one 
of those detailed sketch-analyses of a new play 
which are justly regarded as models of fluent and 
pictorial English. But most notable of all is the 
“Telegraph’s” habit of devoting its leaders to a 
medley of antiquarian, historical, and social gossip, 
which undoubtedly furnishes the chief intellectual 
food of many thousands of English folk. Never 
was there such a wondrous omnium gatherum of all 
sorts of knowledge as these columns represent. 
Fragments of the history of every people and of 
every period, readings from hundreds of note-books 
of travel and adventure, gossip about eating and 
drinking, scraps of Carlyle’s clothes philosophy, 
morsels of philology, psychology—“ und, leider, 
auch Theologie”—are daily served up by the vigilant 
and learned cooks of this most strange literary 
olla podrida. Now we have a leader devoted en- 
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tirely to a cooking recipe, now to some quaint 
fashion in medizval dress, and now again the 
young lions, who by this time are well advanced in 
middle age, are loosed over the entire range of Dr. 
Smith or Lempritre. The “Telegraph” indeed is 
not a great newspaper in the strict sense of the 
word, for it very often contains very little of what 
the newspaper man is accustomed to regard as 
news. It prefers a few salient excerpts from the 
book of daily life to a regular and painstaking 
transcription of the whole volume. 

No journal perhaps had a more unfortunate 
start than the paper which represents, to-day, per- 
haps the most prosperous venture in English jour- 
nalism. The “Daily Telegraph” (or the “'Tele- 
graph and Courier,” as it was originally called) 
was started in 1855 by Colonel Sleigh, who was 
neither equipped with the capital nor the nous that 
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goes to the building up of a newspaper. Mr. 
Ingram had also some connection with the early 
history of the “Telegraph,” and the first editor 
was Colonel Richards, who afterwards conducted 
the “ Advertiser.” Colonel Sleigh was very soon 
in difficulties. His paper, even when published 
at twopence, attracted no attention, the circulation 
was phenomenally small, and a legend related by 
Mr. Grant mentions that on the first day after it 
left his hands the money taken for advertisemenis 
was represented by the princely sum of seven-and- 
sixpence. Among Colonel Sleigh’s creditors was 
a Jewish gentleman named Levy, and into his 
hands the “ Telegraph” finally passed for a sum 
popularly set down at #600. There were many 
early difficulties. A timely loan of £500 from an 
employé of the paper saved it, and was rewarded 
by a small share in the venture, which realised a 
handsome fortune to the investor. An advertise- 
ment agent also secured a permanent lien—and 
an extremely valuable one—by stipulating for the 
receipts from a single column on the first page. 
Gradually the paper was pulled out of the fire. Mr. 
Levy’s fame and personality are now passing out of 
the memory of later journalism. His portrait hangs 
in the room in the “ Telegraph” office specially 
reserved for his son, Mr. Edward Lawson, and it 
represents a face which, with its large dark eyes, high 
forehead, and thin critical lips, recalls the features of 
a far greater Jew—Lord Beaconsfield. 

Mr. Levy’s endowments were remarkable. With- 
out literary talent, he possessed the priceless quality 
of knowing his man and of fitting him with perfect 
adaptation into the place which he was best quali- 
fied to fill. His old associates represent him as a 
man of rigid business habit, who never permitted 
the expenditure of one unnecessary farthing ; but 
his private charities were large, and a strong vein 
of amiability ran through his firmly compacted and 
purely practical character. From the moment that 
he was responsible for the “ Daily Telegraph,” the 
paper began to improve. It may have owed its 
earlier vogue to a few bits of sensationalism ; but 
on the whole its success was due to the all-round 
ability with which it was written and conducted. 
A staff gathered round the new venture which, 
including as it did Mr., now Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. 
Kingston, Mr. ‘Thornton Hunt, Mr. Herbert Stack, 
the Hon. F. Lawley, “ Jeff” Prowse, and many 
another famous knight of the pen, gave strength 
and variety to the descriptive articles in which 
from the first the “Telegraph” excelled, and to 
the kaleidoscopic views of social life which it began 
to present. 

It is sometimes said that the early success 
of the “Telegraph” was due to special terms 
with the trade; that, however, is not so. The 
paper has steadily refused to make the distinction 
between sale and circulation which most other 
journals have been compelled to recognise. It 
sells no copies “on sale or return,” and thus avoids 
the necessity of printing twenty or thirty thousand 
papevs which it cannot sell. The plain fact was 
that the “ Telegraph,” to use a hackneyed phrase, 
supplied “a long-felt want.” It started on the 
lines of tolerably advanced Liberalism, and during 
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the first Gladstone ministry it was as firm and un- 
compromising a eulogist of its head as the “ Daily 
-News” is to-day. Mr. Gladstone was the “ Daily 
Telegraph’s” hero, but when the Eastern agitation 
began the idol was dethroned and Lord Beacons- 
field stood in the vacant niche. In process of 
time, however, the “Telegraph” has ceased to 
represent with the concentrated ardour of the 
party paper any special form of political creed. 
It speaks for a certain medium form of rather 
bourgeois conservatism, and it has at times proved 
almost as free a critic of a Unionist government as 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy, while on social 
questions it has shown, with some variations, its 
usual capacity for seizing a thread of public interest 
with a certain flamboyant vigour all its own. It 
still conceives its main message to be, as its 
shrewd editor-manager, Mr. Le Sage, puts it, to 
make things interesting to the average man. It 
does not seek to expound creeds so much as 
fashions, principles so much as tides of popular 
passion. 

A special feature of the “Telegraph” has always 
been the curious facility with which it has struck 
some note of popular interest, and prevailed on 
its great circle of readers to discuss it by the way 
of letters. It has thus become a kind of forum 
for the middle-class man, the arch-ventilator of the 
grievances of the middle-class household. The 
troubles of marriage and divorce, babies and beliefs, 
servants and sewers, drink and doctor’s bills have 
all in turn been discussed in its columns by scores 
of “Fathers of Families,” “Mothers of Six,” 
“Lovers of Justice,” and the rest of the familiar 
figures which flit across the stageland of a daily 
newspaper office. It would be easy to laugh at 
these outpourings of conventional woes, but, after 
all, it is no slight boon to furnish a rough outlet 
for the fever and fret which make up two-thirds 
of the life of the average British household. The 
controversy on marriage had at least the merit of 
laying bare the genuine troubles of the most vital 
of all human institutions, just as the letters on the 
drink question threw a vivid search light on that 
deep-seated cancerous growth of our time. 

Apart from its faculty for organising the energies 
of the letter writer, one of the chief “lines” of 
the “Telegraph” has been its inauguration of 
what American journalists know familiarly as 
“booms,” though Mr. Stead has perhaps carried 
the art and mystery of “booming” to the highest 
pitch of perfection, and has directed it to more 
distinctly moral ends than the “Telegraph.” 
The engagement of Stanley to conduct a great 
exploring enterprise, half in the interest of a great 
newspaper and half in the cause of trade and 
exploration, was a distinctly fresh stroke of imagi- 
nation. Stanley’s discovery of Livingstone had 
made him the lion of the hour, and the 
“Daily Telegraph” was the first newspaper to 
convey the news of his exploit in an adequate 
form to the English people. Mr. Le Sage con- 
trived to meet him at Marseilles, and a long talk on 
the events of that memorable journey was repro- 
duced to the extent of seven or eight columns in the 
“Telegraph.” From that moment Stanley, always 
a journalist first and an explorer afterwards, was a 
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familiar figure at the “Telegraph” office. One 
day, as he was talking with Mr. Edward Lawson, 
then the active managing editor, with Mr. Le 
Sage as his assistant, he struck out the notion of 
a fresh expedition across Africa. He was then in 
the service of the “New York Herald,” and the 
question arose whether it would not be possible 
either to transfer his services or share them with the 
American Journal. The last idea was adopted, 
and Stanley was forthwith enlisted in the double 
service. The first estimate was that the venture would 
cost the “ Telegraph” £5,000, but eventually its 
share came to £17,000, and from the journalist’s 
point of view alone, the scheme was probably 
worth the money. The traveller’s outfit, including 
boats for the passage of the Congo, was carefully 
selected by Mr. Lawson, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
Le Sage, and others, and throughout the newspaper 
played an important part in the enterprise. 

The chief literary editor of the “ Daily Telegraph” 
is Sir Edwin Arnold, a poet, an Oriental scholar, a 








SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 


man of great social charm, and a writer who per- 
haps more than any other has been responsible 
for a kind of Enylish which, though it has an 
earlier type in Johnson, seems to me, in these 
days at all events, to be a model of all that a 
young writer should avoid. Overcoloured, elabo- 
rate, and ungraceful as this literary method must 
always appear to a man jealous for the purity of 
his English tongue, it has yet been the medium 
of pleasure to thousands of people. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s easy and sonorous verse is hardly open 
to the criticism which lies against his prose. 
As a writer of social leaders his contributions to 
the “Daily Telegraph” have always possessed a 
certain scholarly note which Mr. Sala’s varied and 
curious learning has helped to sustain. Of late 
Sir Edwin has been largely occupied in travelling 
in the East, and especially in Japan, where he has 
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almost made his home, and his work has been re- 
stricted to the purely literary side of the paper. When 
he is at home he frequently writes the first political 
article, and he has had able colleagues. 

But the man whose name and fame are most in- 
timately associated with the literary side of the 
“Daily Telegraph” is Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
who is popularly credited with the authorship of 
the last leader every day, though he not unfrequently 
writes the first. Mr. Sala, who is certainly the 
most learned journalist of his own, or perhaps any 
other age, did a great deal of vivid war and other 
correspondence, though he was not, I believe, 
actually present at an engagement, in the earlier 
days of his association with the “ Telegraph.” The 
charm of his correspondence has always lain in its 
capacity for taking u bird’s-eye view of men and in- 
stitutions, in its play of quiet humour, and above 
all in its minute and almost bewildering learning. 
Mr. Sala’s research extends to every kind of human 
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knowledge, ancient and modern. It includes a 
passion for cookery which he shares among modern 
writers with Mr. Edmund Yates, the famous editor 
of the “World.” As a foreground to this vast 
and miscellaneous knowledge of the past, Mr. 
Sala adds an almost unrivalled acquaintance with 
modern courts and cities, with society civilised and 
uncivilised in all quarters of the globe, with every 
chief restaurant and hotel in Europe, America, 
and Australia, with nearly all the chief ceremonial 
pageants of the last forty years, and with nearly 
all notable personalities. His articles in the 
* Telegraph,” like his “ Echoes of the Week,” are, 
in a word, the product of the most diligently 
filled of “commonplace books” that perhaps any 
scholar has ever accumulated. 

To-day the acting editor-manager of the “ Tele- 
graph” is Mr. J. M. Le Sage, whose association 
with the paper which owes so much to his diverse 
capacitics extends over twenty-nine years, or within 
a year or so of Mr. Sala’s even lengthier connection. 
Mr. Le Sage went straight from Plymouth to the 
parliamentary staff of the “Telegraph,” being 
chosen by Mr. Levy, whose quick eye at once saw 


in him a man of the true journalist stamp. When 
Mr. Le Sage joined the gallery corps, the constitu- 
tion of that historic body was somewhat different 
from what it is to-day. It consisted largely of men 
who, without approaching the technical perfection 
of the modern shorthand writer, were excellent 
summary writers, and possessed of a genuinely 
literary vein. Mr. Le Sage was this and something 
more. He was a very expert shorthand writer, 
and he was soon able to combine this gift with 
descriptive writing. He was transferred from the 
gallery to the purely descriptive staff, which was 
always a large one, and was shifted again to foreign 
correspondence, while yet a third change fixed him 
in Fleet Street as assistant to Mr. Edward Lawson, 
then the active editor and manager. During his 
service abroad Mr. Le Sage was responsible for a 
remarkably rapid and thorough telegraphic service 
from Paris during the siege and the Commune. 
He was taken prisoner during the former period, 
and, like Dr. Russell, he marched in with the 
Germans on the great day of the capitulation. 
During these memorable hours, when Europe was 
witnessing what seemed like the death throes of a 
falling nation, the English newspapers were running 
a hotly contested race for news. Their difficulties 
were great, for, Paris being in a state of siege, there 
was no possibility of telegraphing either from that 
city or from the surrounding districts. For some 
time Mr. Le Sage and his colleagues had sent off 
the “ Telegraph’s”” messages by train to Boulogne, 
where special arrangements had been made for 
telegraphing them to London. Curiously enough, 
this simple arrangement had escaped the notice of 
every other newspaper, and the “ Telegraph” was 
constantly reproached for transmitting news which, 
as the carrying of it could not be traced, was freely 
described as “bogus.” On the day of the entry of 
the Germans, the “Times” had, with the lavish 
splendour of its system of twenty years ago, chartered 
a special train to start from the Gare du Nord, and 
timed to reach Calais at midnight. Thence a 
special boat was to run to Dover and communicate 
with another special to London. But Mr. Le Sage 
was not to be outdone. He saw the splendid 
ceremony of the passage of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
magnificent levies under the Arc de Triomphe, 
down the Champs Elysées and on to the Place de 
la Concorde—a progress through avenues which, 
for all the Frenchmen they contained, might have 
belonged to a city of the dead. But he had also 
got his special train, through the influence of the 
Paris Rothschilds, and the problem only remained 
as to the selection of the point of telegraphing. 
There was no train to Boulogne after twelve o'clock, 
but running his eye over the map Mr. Le Sage fixed 
upon Lille, from which the way to England was 
clear, and where the train was due at half-past ten. 
Mr. Le Sage completed his survey, added the last 
touches to his description, and as he was getting 
into the train, for which he had to pay £78 down 
on the platform, Mr. Kingston, another famous 
“ Telegraph” man, galloped up with some finish- 
ing observations on the great day’s progress, The 
result was that the “ Telegraph ” was able to pub- 
lish at midnight of the same day a special edition 
announcing the entry of the Germans without a 
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single disturbing incident. Mr. Le Sage con- 
tinued to represent the “Telegraph” throughout 
the Commune, and he relates with grim humour the 
story of one of the Communist generals who 
was good enough one afternoon to arrange a small 
fight in his honour, that he might see how well the 
troops could fight. He was often allowed to pass 
through the Communist lines to Versailles, so that 
he had an opportunity of gauging the strength of 
the opposing forces. His opinion of the Communist 
leaders is that many of them were sincere men, but 
he isa firm believer in the legend of the Jétroleuses. 
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During a visit to Egypt Mr. Le Sage came across 
a man who has now for many years been attached 
to the staff of the “ Telegraph,” and has done it 
yeoman service on more than one battle-field—Mr. 
Bennett Burleigh. Like Mr. Forbes, Mr. Burleigh 
gives the physical impression of an ideal war- 
correspondent. His strong, rough-hewn face, 
broad shoulders and iron frame, bespeak the man 
who “drinks delight of battle.” Probably no 
correspondent has thrown himself into the business 
of describing the blood and toil and misery of a 
campaign with a sterner enthusiasm. His earlier 
career, like that of Mr. O'Kelly, M.P., was largely 
that of a soldier of fortune. He fought in the 
Confederate ranks, was twice captured and twice 
broke prison, and probably no member of either of 
the two great armies more conspicuously held his life 
in his hand during every minute of his share in that 
bloody campaign. His descriptions of the battles 
in the Soudan will still be remembered for their 
terse and vivid power, and their almost exulting 
presentation of the hand-to-hand struggle in the 
bush at El Teb and Tamai. Mr. Burleigh is now 
permanently attached to the “ Telegraph,” and has 
Served it in the Lobby, at reviews, and at naval 
and military ceremonials, and as a reporter of the 
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democratic and labour movements in which he is 
interested. 

No journalist needs to be told that the dramatic 
critic of the “Telegraph” is Mr. Clement Scott. 
Mr. Scott divides his most characteristic work 
between the “Telegraph” and the “ Illustrated 
London News,” and for years his vivid pen has 
furnished Mr. Lawson’s clients with those easy, 
fluent, strongly-coloured transcripts of the modern 
drama, more pictorial perhaps than genuinely 
critical, but always interesting, and as remarkable, 
perhaps, for the lightning-like speed with which they 
are produced as for their genuine literary quality. 
The chief musical critic of the “Telegraph” 1s 
Mr. Bennett, a writer on music who, like Mr. 
Bernard Shaw of the “ World,” is able to make 
literature of musical criticism and to give genuine 
form to the most fugitive of all artistic im- 
pressions. 

What is the most popular feature of the “ Tele- 
graph”? Probably nine out of ten of its readers 
would answer “ Paris Day by Day.” The task of 
giving a complete and nicely touched daily picture 
of the many-coloured life of Paris is primarily in 
the hands of Mr. Campbell Clarke, a connection 
by marriage of the Lawson family. Mr. Clarke 
has three assistants, and the result is that Paris is 
presented to the English reader, in the chameleon- 
like aspects of the centre of literary and artistic 
Europe, the most pleasurable, the most pictorial, 
and the most irresponsible of cities, as London, 
so much greater, but alas ! so much less interesting 
to her citizens, has never in all her mighty history 
been portrayed. It is, indeed, no disparagement 


to “ London Day by Day” to say that it is but a 


shadow of the Parisian chronicle. One of the 
abiding mysteries of London journalism has always 
been that we have never been able to surround the 
lives of the men and women among whom we live 
wth a tithe of the charm and human interest 
which attaches to the record of a society which 
we can never fully understand. So it is, however, 
and to this day the London press has failed to 
solve the first of its problems, namely, how to make 
London attractive to Londoners. 

The interior work of the “ Daily Telegraph” re- 
presents asmoothly working machine, superintended 
for the most part by Mr. Le Sage. The night 
editing is not conducted in the spacious room on 
the first floor, adorned with portraits of Gladstone, 
Bright, and Beaconsfield, in which the morning 
and afternoon visitors are received. The head- 
quarters at night are in a spacious hall on the 
second floor, which contains an excellent reference 
library. The room is set round with columns, 
supporting a gallery in which the outgrowth of the 
book-shelves could very well be stored, and 
its walls bear the significant motto, “Silence.” 
Here Mr. Le Sage and the editorial proof readers 
despatch their nightly task, a pneumatic tube con- 
veying all the matcrial from the composing room. 
This is fixed at the back of the huge block of 
buildings forming the “Daily Telegraph” which 
stretches right away to the boundary of Wine Office 
Court. The “Telegraph” has lately laid out 
£,100,000 on a complete renovation of its machinery 
and stereotyping departments. Even its paper 
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warehouses at the back of the block are being 
pulled down, for the simple reason that they were 
found unable to support the weight of the accumu- 
lated store of paper. When one remembers that 
each separate reel weighs fifteen hundredweight, 
and that each copy of the paper frequently extends 
to twelve pages, the extent of the provision of fuel 
for the “Telegraph’s” literary machine may be 
imagined. 

Up to very recently, the work of printing the 
paper was performed by eleven single Hoe machines, 
each of which was able to turn off an eight-page 
paper at a minimum speed of twelve thousand 
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copies an hour. Of late, however, this has proved 
inadequate to the requirements of a paper which 
on one or two days has contained as many as 72 
columns of advertisements. The necessity of 
providing supplements has of course grown with 
these encroachments on the space allotted to 
the general reader. The earlier arrangement was 
to print separately a quarter or half sheet and 
place it loose inside the ordinary issue. But this 
has now been superseded by the laying down of 
eight new Hoes at a cost of £7,000 apiece, which 
will print, fold, cut, and paste a complete sheet of 
eight, ten, or twelve pages. These magnificent 
weapons of modern industry will each turn out 
24,000 copies an hour, with an average of 20,000, 
giving a total rate of production to the great Fleet 
Street organ of 160,000 copies an hour. 

The stereotyping department, which has laid upon 
it the task of turning out as many as 120 plates a 
night, is organised with a special view to perfection 
rather than to especially rapid production. The 
“Telegraph” has always been noted for careful 





printing, and the management is satisfied if the last 
plate is finished off in eleven minutes. The stereo- 
typer has special instructions never to slur the 
careful beating in of the matrix, and the result is a 
specially level and clear impression. For the ad- 
vertisement columns, the “Telegraph ” sometimes 
employs what is known as the “cold process.” 
Under this plan the matrix is fixed in a revolving 
° ° ° ° 5 
wheel which rapidly dries the impression. The 
process has the double advantage of saving the 
wear of type, and also, owing to the shrinkage of 
the papier maché, of adding two lines to the column, 
a very valuable gain of space. Its one drawback 
is that it takes four or five minutes longer to com- 
plete than the ordinary method, 
and cannot therefore be used 
for the news columns, which are 
turned out later, and for which 
speed is an essential feature. 
One more illustration of the 
singular forethought which has 
always characterised the man- 
agement of the paper. Some 
years ago Mr. Levy decided to 
be his own insurer, and to 
guard against the constant peril 
of fire by building a double 
establishment. Accordingly in 
a square plain building on the 
Embankment are housed all the 
type, machinery, and appliances 
required for producing the 
paper in the event of the de- 
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struction of the palace in Fleet Street at whose 
christening the Prince of Wales stood sponsor. It 
is not of course contended that the paper could be 
produced there as completely and rapidly as in its 
present home. But the proprietors can at least 
sleep quietly in the assurance that, as far as human 
care can go, the “Telegraph,” like Tennysons 
brook, will go on for ever. 
H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


Erratum.—We regret to find the name of the Paris corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Standard” incorrectly printed on p. 381 For 
‘Mr. Hely Bowles” read ‘‘ Mr. Hely Bowes.” 
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()* the average every Londoner burns a quarter 


of a pound of coal an hour. This may not 

seem to be much, and at first sight one would 
think that the various societies for smoke-abatement 
and so-called fog-abolition had very poor grounds 
for their existence ; but a quarter of a pound of 
coal an hour means six pounds of coal a day, and 
that means a ton of coal a year; so that London 
annually burns five million tons. If we add these 
five millions to the close upon three millions 
used by the gas companies we get the close upon 
eight millions which are now entering the London 
area during the year by land or water. 

There are not many horses used in shifting the 
gas coal, but nearly all the five millions used out- 
side the gas manufacture is moved from wharf and 
railway station by hiring horse power. The number 
of horses employed in this work is great, though not 
SO great as might perhaps be imagined. The coal 
horse—that is, the first-class coal-merchant’s horse, 
such as works the vans of Herbert Clarke, for 
instance—moves about thirty tons a week, or 1,500 
tons in the course of the year. If all the horses 
were like these and the coal had to be moved but 
once, as is generally the case, it would require over 
3,000 horses in the London coal trade. As a 
matter of fact, there are about five thousand more, 
but these run down to a very decided fag end of 
greengrocers’ drudges and cabyard screws, which we 
can conveniently eliminate. 

_ There are 300 horses working out of the Great 
Northern King’s Cross depét alone ; the Midland 
and North Western have almost as many, and all 
the railway coal stations are tended by a numerous 


herd of distributors, so that we shall be well within 
the mark in allotting 1,500 fairly good horses to the 
leading London coal-merchants. The average of 
the inner ring of the trade is about a hundred horses 
each. This may not seem much, but a hundred 
horses at #55 apiece means £ 5,500, a nice little 
capital to have to invest in horseflesh alone. 

The better-class coal-horse is of the heavy dray- 
horse type, and comes to London when he is five 
years old, either from the fair or direct from the 
farm. He costs from £50 to £70, and he averages 
from three to eight years of hard work. When he 
begins to fail he is sold to what we may call the 
second-class merchants for an average of £20 ; or 
he may be worked on, and he very often is, until 
he finds his way to the repository, and changes 
hands at £10, to be put to miscellaneous labour. 
It is the same story with these horses as with all 
the rest. Some will only last a couple of years, 
some will go on for ten or twelve, and there is one 
horse at least in the London carts who in his time 
has drawn 18,000 tons of coal, and looks fit to 
draw quite half as many more. 

The coal-horse breakfasts at four in the morning 
and goes out to work at six, taking with him a nose 
bag and a small sack of bait, which is his provender 
for the day. He does not return to the stables 
until his day’s work is done, which may end at seven 
o’clock or may last out till eleven. He may dotwo 
long journeys, or perhaps as many as four short 
ones ; any way, his average runs out at the thirty tons, 
two tons going to each load. Now that the coal- 
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merchant, unlike the grocer, is not allowed to weigh 
in the bag, the van, the weighing machine, the 
weights and sacks and sundries, amount to rather 
over a ton, so that a full load means not less than 
three tons, which has often to be taken long 
distances, although compensation comes in by the 
horse having to stand about a good deal while 
loading and delivering. This load is taken on the 
level and up easy gradients, and a horse will be 
driven a long way round to avoid a hill, but when 
the hill has to be faced the journeys are arranged 
so that two vans will climb the hill together, one 
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The really good coal-horse is much like “ the 
horse that walks ” of the railway companies. “ What 
we want,” said a horsekeeper to us, “is a stout bit 
of timber like this”—and he stroked the near hind 
cannon approvingly —“ and a good pair of breeches” 
—and he smacked the quarter—“and a biggish 
tub”—and his hand travelled down the girth— 
* not too long, you know ! and an arm like that ”— 
and he touched it with two fingers—“and a 
shoulder ! ah !’—and he looked at it admiringly 
“steady, boy, steady !”—and he looked again 
“and a neck—well, there!” ‘That is it exactly, 
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being left in the valley while the horse is harnessed 
on, tandem fashion, to the other van to haul it up, 


both horses returning for the other van. In this 
way most of the Loridon hills are negotiated ; but 
there is at least one hill, Hollybush Hill, out High- 
gate way, where the coal carts go up behind an 
improvised team of three. 

Six days a week does the coal-horse work, 
averaging, with due allowance for Saturdays, eighty 
hours, thirty of them in front of three tons, thirty 
in front of one and a half, and twenty standing at 
ease. On Sunday he has a whole day’s rest, and 
very glad he is to get it. 

He is gradually eased in to his work. At first 
he is out but three days a week ; then he gets four, 
then five, then six ; and after a little experience on 
London’s varied pavings and gradings he may come 
to be set one of his most difficult tasks, that of 
dragging a load along St. John Street Road, uphill, 
on the way from the Meat Market to the Angel. If 
he can stand that slippery track he can stand any- 
thing. On it the granite squares are so wide as just 
to have their corners rounded off by wear, and they 
lie like petrified puddings on which no shoe can 
get a grip. These big granite pitchings are the 
abhorred of coal drivers; what they like is the 
more general three inches by six with which the 
railway companies pave their yards, a size that 
wears as much at the edges as the corners, and is 
just wide enough to give a satisfactory foothold. 


There! We need say no more. The horse was 
a black, said to be five years old, standing about 
sixteen hands, and weighing about as many hundred- 
weight. 

Some of these horses are Shires, some of them 
Clydesdales, some of them would more than satisfy 
the Leicestershire people as not being eligible for 
entry in any stud-book. You can see them of 
all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent, at work in dozens 
up that curious thoroughfare—though it looks like 
a cul-de-sac—which runs out of Pancras Road under 
the arches by Battle Bridge, round by the gasworks 
and between the Midland and Great Northern Rail- 
ways. ‘There you will find coals to the left of you, 
coals to the right of you, volleying and thunder- 
ing. In every arch isa platform ; on every plat- 
form are two weighing machines ; over each weig!> 
ing machine is a shoot which delivers into the 
sacks on the scales, and from which the coal 
stream is cut off with a lever much as you turn off 
your water ata tap. Overhead are the waggons ; 
down the shoots the coal roars, and booms, and 
hisses in a cloud of dust, as sack after sack fills up 
and is run out on the hand truck into the vans, ip 
the shafts of which stand the horses gently bobbing 
their nosebags and utterly indifferent to the dust 
and din. And if you are observant you will notice 
that the initials on the harness do not always 
correspond to the staring name on the carts, there- 
by showing that the horses are jobbed, or that the 
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firm has an alias ; and some of these firms have 
as many names as a princess of the very Highest 
Mightiness. 

Most of the horses are fairly good, for it requires 
a fairly good horse to drag the weight. Some of 
them are occasionally in the first flight in the Cart 
Horse Parade, a show which might do more for 
the quality of London horses if, in addition to its 
present prizes, it were to give some for the best 
horses that have been five years, or even more, in 
one employ. The best horse and the best looked 
after is the one that lasts longest and works best at 
middle age. ‘To encourage the “coalies” to take 
care of their horses, a gratuity is generally given 
at Christmas time to those who have done best in 
this way, a reward which is, however, frequently 
earned more by luck than judgment. 

The coal-horse meets with the same accidents as 
the rest of the heavy brigade ; he is run into, and 
he picks up nails, and has his feet run over, and 
so on. And he has the sores from his collar and 
harness in wet weather, and all the other ailments 
we have met with in so many of his brethren. 
When he loses form, he is often cleared out, as 
we have said, to masters in a smaller way of 
business, men who have more of one-ton work, or 
have easy roads in suburban neighbourhoods, or 
simply work their horseflesh on the cheap. 

The coal trade is managed a good deal on 
the branch system. The large merchants have 
ten or a dozen small studs of horses out in 
different parts of London, near the larger local 
railway stations from which the coal is ob- 
tained for retail distribution. In these stables 
there are from five to twenty horses—ten is the 
average—and in all respects they are worked like 
the central depéts to which the horses are first 
attached, and from which they usually get their 
feed. Very few of these stables are on two floors, 
nearly all being on the ground ; as a rule they are 
particularly roomy and airy ; with no fixed travises, 
but the common double bale ; generally with straw 
litter, though occasionally with peat, and the 
resulting difficulty as to the disposal of the waste ; 
capital examples, in fact, of a cart-horse stable, 
in which a few horses are kept under the best of con- 
ditions for health and efficiency. Here and there, 
among the second-rate men, the old dark stuffy den 
is the horse’s home ; but, as we have already said, 
the average horse is treated much better than he 
used to be ; he is better fed, better housed, and 
more intelligently looked after, and he lives longer, 
works more, and is better worth looking at than in 
the merry days of the past. 


A good many of these coal-horses are blacks 
and dark bays, and by some people they are known 
as “ the black brigade ;” but the real black brigade 
of London’s trade are the horses used for 
funerals. This funeral business is a strange one in 
many respects, but, just as the jobmaster is in the 
background of the everyday working world, so the 
jobmaster is at the back of the burying world. 
The “funeral furnisher ” is equal to all emergencies 
on account of the facilities he possesses for hiring 
to an almost unlimited extent, so long as the 
death rate is normal. The wholesale men, the 


“black masters,” are always ready to cope with a 
rate of twenty per thousand—London’s normal 
is seventeen—but when it rises above that, as it 
did in the influenza time, the pressure is so great 
that the “blacks” have to get help from the 
“coloured,” and the “horse of pleasure” be- 
comes familiar with the cemetery roads. 

A hundred years ago there was but one black 
master in London. He owned all the horses ; and 
there are wonderful stories of the funerals in those 
days when railways were unknown. ‘The burying 
of a duke, or even a country squire, in the family 
vault, was then a serious matter, for the body had 
to be taken the whole distance by road, and the 
horses were sometimes away for a week or more, and 
were often worked in relays, much on the same plan 
as the coach horses, only that rapid progress through 
the towns and villages was impossible, for the same 
reason that no living undertaker dare trot with a 
tradesman within the limits of the district in which 
the deceased happens to have been known and 
respected. Even nowadays the black masters 
of London can be counted on one’s fingers, the 
chief, according to general report, being Dottridge, 
of East Road. 

A wonderful place is Dottridge’s. It is the centre 
of what may be called the wholesale undertaking 
trade, where the retail undertakers are themselves 
undertaken, and supplied with all they need, from 
coffin to tombstone. From all parts of the country 
telegrams and letters are continually coming in and 
packages are continually going out by carrier and 
fast train, all labelled “immediately for funeral,” 
to ensure quick delivery. If any one wants a 
parcel to go promptly and surely to hand, he has 
only to label it with these mystic words, and the 
railway men will pounce upon it and be off with it 
at arun—that is, if they treat it as we saw them do 
with the first one that came under our notice, 
which they handled as if it had arrived red hot, 
and was required at its destination before it cooled. 
‘* Haste,” “urgent,” “immediate,” are but poor 
incentives to speed compared with the red funeral 
label, such as was once accidentally stuck on a boy’s 
hamper, and sent the matron into hysterics as it 
was hurriedly bumped on to the school doormat. 

Hundreds of men are at work. Here is a wood 
yard, such as one is accustomed to see by a canal 
side. Here are “caskets” of every size and pattern 
being made by steam machinery, sawing machines, 
planing machines, fretting machines, bending 
machines, sand-papering machines, all in full 
swing, besides a complete outfit for marble work- 
ing and carving, another for brass working, and, to 
say nothing of the carriage repairing and harness 
making, a battery room for electro-plating. If 
any one wants a shudder, let him take a peep at the 
sample room and the stores below, in which are 
those terrible boxes of one shape but all kinds, 
brass, lead, wood, paper, wickerwork, the last 
recommended as “looking well when covered with 
green moss and flowers ;” you can try one on if you 
like, as you would an overcoat, and see if it fits. 
There they are in dozens, of all qualities, from the 
panelled and carved down to the simplest, plain, 
unpolished, undecorated shell in which every Jew, 
from the millionaire to the sweated Pole, goes to 
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his grave—for Dottridge’s have for years held the 
contract of burying all the Jews of London. 

These funeral things—funereal does not quite 
give the meaning—are ordered, not in ordinary 
language but by code, as foreign telegrams are 
worked, some trivial word doing duty for perhaps a 
full page of descriptive matter. A telegram will 
come in at nine o’clock with, perhaps, merely a 
word in it, say Malachite—or whatever it may be— 
and in reply there will be at Euston, or St. Pancras, 
or Paddington, ready for the twelve o’clock train, a 
long flat package of six boards, which the country 
or suburban undertaker will put together like a 
puzzle. He wires for “the wood,” and the wood 


were much disconcerted to find there were not 
enough blacks to horse them. 


Altogether there are about 700 of these black 
horses in London. They are all Flemish, and 
come to us from the flats of Holland and Belgium 
by way of Rotterdam and Harwich. They are the 
youngest horses we import, for they reach us when 
they are rising three years old, and take a year or 
so before they get into full swing ; in fact, they 
begin work as what we may call the “half-timers” 
of the London horse world. When young they cost 
rather under than over a hundred guineas a pair, but 
sometimes they get astray among the carriage folk, 


A SAMPLE OF THE BLACK BRIGADE 


comes to him all ready for “building,” drapery, 
furniture, and all complete, the plate to follow within 
an hour or two of the receipt of the inscription, the 
quickest thing of all being the silver-plating, for 
no plated goods are stocked, and the brass is 
invariably plated, polished, and despatched on the 
day the order is received. 

Dottridge’s are “at the back” of all the big 
funerals in London. They buried Mr. Spurgeon ; 
they buried Mrs. Booth ; years ago they buried 
Cardinal Wiseman, the biggest “ black horse job” 
ever known ; for the Roman Catholics will always 
have black horses if they can get them. Mr. 
Spurgeon had coloured horses, so had Mrs. Booth ; 
but when Cardinal Manning died, the priests 
crowded to the East Road for coaches to follow, and 


who pay for them, by mistake of course, about 


double the money. In about a year or more, when 
they have got over their sea-sickness and other 
ailments and have been trained and acclimatised, 
they fetch £65 each ; if they do not turn out quite 
good enough for first-class work they are cleared 
out to the second-class men at about twenty-five 
guineas ; if they go to the repository they average 
£10; if they go to the knacker’s they average 
thirty-five shillings, and they generally go there 
after six years’ work. Most of them are stallions, 
for Flemish geldings go shabby and brown. ‘They 
are cheaper now than they were a year or two back, 
for the ubiquitous American took to buying them 
in their native land for importation to the States, 
and thereby sent up the price; but the law of 
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supply and demand came in to check the rise, and 
some enterprising individual actually took to im- 
porting black horses here from the States, and so 
spoilt the corner. 


Here, in the East Road, are about eighty genuine 
Flemings, housed in capital stables, well built, 
lofty, light, and well ventilated, all on the ground 
floor. Over every horse is his name, every horse 
being named from the celebrity, ancient or modern, 
most talked about at the time of his purchase, a 
system which has a somewhat comical side when 
the horses come to be worked together. Some 
curious traits of character are revealed among these 
celebrities as we pay our call at their several stalls. 
General Booth, for instance, is ‘‘ most amiable, and 
will work with any horse in the stud ;” all the Sal- 
vationists “ are doing well,” except Railton, “ who 
is showing too much blood and fire. Last weck 
he had a plume put on his head for the first time, 
and that upset him.” Stead, according to his 
keeper, is “a good horse, a capital horse—showy 
perhaps, but some people like the showy ; he does 
alot of work, and fancies he does more than he 
does. We are trying him with General Booth, but 
he will soon tire him out, as he has done others. 
He wouldn’t work with Huxley at any price!” 
Curiously enough, Huxley “ will not work with Tyn- 
dall, but gets on capitally with Dr. Barnardo.” 
Tyndall, on the other hand, “goes well with 
Dickens,” but has a decided aversion to Henry 
Ward Beecher. Morley works “ comfortably ” 
with Balfour, but Harcourt and Davitt “won't do 
asa pairanyhow.” An ideal team seems to consist 
of Bradlaugh, John Knox, Dr. Adler, and Cardinal 
Manning. But the practice of naming horses after 
church and chapel dignitaries is being dropped 
owing to a superstition of the stable. “ All the 
horses,” the horsekeeper says, “named after that 
kind of person go wrong somehow !” and so we 
leave Canon Farrar, and Canon Liddon, and Dr. 
Punshon, and John Wesley and other lesser lights, 
to glance at the empty stalls of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, now “out on a job,” and meet in turn 
with Sequah and Pasteur, Mesmer and Mattei. 
Phen we find ourselves amid a bewildering mixture 
of poets, politicians, artists, actors, and musicians. 

“Why don’t you sort them out into stables, and 
have a poet stable, an artist stable, and so on?” 

“They would never stand quiet. The poets 
would never agree ; andas to the politicians—well, 
you know what politicians are, and these namesakes 
of theirs are as like them as two peas!” And so 
the horses after they are named have to be changed 
about until they find fit companions, and then 
everything goes harmoniously. The stud is worked 
in sections of four; every man has four horses 
which he looks after and drives ; under him being 
another man, who drives when the horses go out 
i pairs instead of in the team. 

One would think these horses were big, black, 
retriever dogs to judge by the liking and under- 
standing which spring up between them and their 
masters. It is astonishing what a lovable, intelli- 
gent animal a horse is when he finds he is under- 
wom According to popular report these Flemish 

‘ons are the most vicious and ill-tempered of 


brutes ; but those who keep them and know them 
are of the very opposite opinion. 

“T am not a horsey man,” said Mr. Dottridge to 
us, “ but I have known this one particular class of 
horse all my life, and I say they are quite affec- 
tionate and good-natured, and seem to know 
instinctively what you say to them and what you 
want. If you treat them well they will treat you 
well. One thing they have is an immense amount 
of self-esteem, and that you have to humour. Of 
course I have to choose the horses, and I do not 
choose the vicious ones. I can tell them by the 
peculiar glance they give as they look round at 
me. The whole manner of the horse, like the 
whole manner of a man, betrays his character. 
Even his nose will tell you. People make fun of 
Roman noses ; now I never knew a horse with a 
Roman nose to be ill-natured. ‘The horse must 
feel that your will is stronger than his, and he does 
feel it instinctively. He knows at once if a man 
is afraid of him or even nervous, and no man in 
that state will ever do any good with a horse. Even 
when you are driving, if you begin to get nervous, 
the horse knows it instantly. He is in communi- 
cation with you by means of the rein, and he is 
somehow sensible of the change in your mind, 
although perhaps you are hardly conscious of it. 
I have no doubt whatever but that you can influ 
ence a horse even when he is ill, by mere power of 
will. There are affinities between man and horse 
which are at present inexplicable, but they exist all 
the same.” 

There is an old joke about the costermonger’s 
donkey who looked so miserable because he had 
been standing for a week between two hearse 
horses, and had not got over the depression. ‘The 
reply to this is that the depression is mutual. ‘The 
“black family” has always to be alone; if a 
coloured horse is stood in one of the stalls, the 
rest of the horses in the stable will at once become 
miserable and fretful. ‘The experiment has been 
tried over and over again, and always with the 
same result ; and thus it has come about that in 


the black master’s yards, the coloured horses used 
for ordinary draught work are always in a stable by 
themselves. 


The funeral horse hardly needs description. 
The breed has been the same for centuries. He 
stands about sixteen hands, and weighs between 
12 and 13 cwt. The weight behind him is not 
excessive, for the car does not weigh over 17 cwt., 
and even with a lead coffin he has the lightest load 
of any of our draug! The worst roads he 
travels are the hilly ones to Highgate, Finchley, and 
Norwood. These he knows well and does not 
appreciate. In a few months he gets to recognise 
all the cemetery roads “ like a book,” and after he 
is out of the bye streets he wants practically no 
driving, as he goes by himself, taking all the proper 
corners and making all the proper pauses. ‘This 
knowledge of the road has its inconveniencés, as 
it is often difficult to get him past the familiar 
corner when he is out at exercise. But of late he 
has had exercise enough at work, and during the 
influenza epidemic was doing his three and four 
trips a day, and the funerals had to take place not 
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to suit the convenience of the relatives, but the 
available horse-power of the undertaker. Six days 
a week he works, for after a long agitation there 
are now no London funerals on Sundays, except 
perhaps those of the Jews, for which the horses 
have their day’s rest in the week. 

To feed such a horse costs perhaps two shillings 
a day—it is a trifle under that over the 7oo—and 
his food differs from that of any other London 
horse. In his native Flanders he is fed a good 
deal upon slops, soups, mashes, and so forth ; and as 
a Scotsman does best on his oatmeal, so the funeral 
horse, to keep in condition, must have the rye- 


bread of his youth. Rye-bread, oats, and hay form 
his mixture, with perhaps a little clover, but not 
much, for it would not do to heat him, and beans 
and such things are absolutely forbidden. Every 
Saturday he has a mash like other horses, but un- 
like them his mash consists, not of bran alone, but 
of bran and linseed in equal quantities. What the 
linseed is for we know not; it may be, as a life- 
guardsman suggested to us, to make his hair 
glossy, that beautiful silky hair which is at once 
his pride and the reason of his special employ- 
ment, and the sign of his delicate, sensitive con- 
stitution. 
W. J. GORDON. 


RUSTIC WIT AND WISDOM. 


SECOND PAPER.! 


\7O one who has lived long in the country, or 
1 who, without that advantage, has had much 

to do with country men and women, can help 
recalling many instances of what may fairly be 
called rustic wit and wisdom. 

The don-mots of the Irish peasantry have been 
celebrated for generations, and town street boys 
have their pert repartee, yet our English country- 
man can hold his own, though his humour may be 
of a heavier nature, more akin to the soil on which 
it grows. 

A village joke is not to be lightly let go. You 
hear old stories handed down from one to another, 
and woe betide the man who has drawn an un- 
complimentary nickname on himself, for he will 
assuredly be ‘ Jingling Jonah’ to the end of the 
chapter. ; 

Yorkshire country folk, whom we know best, 
are very wary and surefooted. “ Careful,” as one of 
them would say, “ nivver to put mah foot further 
than ah can draw it back again,” and fully deter- 
mined that no man shall “mak feals (fools) o’ 
them.” 

The stories that I give are all absolutely true, 
and within our own experience. To begin at the 
beginning. 


Some of the schoolboys bring out a sharp 
saying now and then. It happened to be the 
village feast day when a boy was sentenced to be 
punished, and he begged off with, “ Nay, sir, not 
on the feast day, lest there be an uproar among 
the people.” 

One cold winter's morning, the schoolmaster 
noticed that Smith’s face was extremely dirty, and 
inquired sarcastically, ‘ Was the water in your jug 
frozen, Smith, this morning?” “ Please, sir, I 
never looked,” was the answer. 

A very dignified rector of our own acquaintance 
was once trying to find a path up the side of a 
cliff. “Here, boy,” he called out, “is there any 


4 See ** Leisure Hour" for April, p. 388. 


road up here?” “ Whoy,” said the boy, surveying 
him, “ there 7s a road at t’ jackasses gang oop.” 

Another friend, a vicar, was discoursing to his 
Sunday scholars on the inveteracy of bad habits. 
“ Ah, my dear children,” said he, “can the leopard 
change his spots?” “Ay, if er loikes, er can,” 
answered one boy bluntly (“spot,” in Yorkshire, 
meaning place of abode). 

Our grandmother used to tell of a boy who was 
sent with a note to a certain Miss Jemima. “Did 
you give the note to Miss Jemima?” she inquired. 
“Well, mum, ah couldn’t mak so bold as to call 
her that, but ah axed for Miss Jamesima.” 


Courtship and marriage in a village have endless 
stories connected with them. Any lad, “ goin’ 
courtin’,” is a fair mark for any shaft his friends 
can let fly ; and their speeches are generally of a 
darkly warning character, such as, “There’s more 
get’s married than hangs up t’ pot ;” “ Nivvertiea 
knot wi’ your tongue you can’t undo wi’ your 
teeth.” The rustic lover disclaims “intentions” 
by saying, “ Ah nivver puts more on at neet than 
ah can put off 7? t’ mornin’ ;” and he who feels 
secure of being accepted says, ‘Ah’ve nowt to do 
but to hang up my hat” (like the master of the 
house). 

It is charming to court Jennie, after evening 
church, along a grassy lane, bordered with honey- 
suckle ; but what if she should turn out like the 
village slattern, who burnt her children’s stockings 
rather than mend them, and who had also been a 
pretty, tidy-looking girl in her time ? 

Not every man has the opportunity or the as- 
surance of one lover, who found his lady love and 
her family out on his nightly visit. The kitchen 
was a picture of neatness, but he mounted to the 
upper storey, so that he might satisfy himself there 
were no lurking dustholes nor untidy corners, and 
so be wise in time. When our mother was a git) 
an old woman she visited used to greet her with, 
“Eh, honey, you'll mak mony a lad set by his 
supper” (fall in love). And an old cynic, who 
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kept the sweetstuff stall at the feast, offered her 
gingerbread men with the recommendation, “ Tak 
a gingerbread husband, honey ; he’s t’ best sort, 
and then you can bite his head off when you're 
tired on him.” Old Johnny, a favourite servant, 
was questioned why he had never married. “ Well, 
miss,” he said, “ah could mak coos fond o’ me, 
and hosses fond o’ me, but womankind ah nivver 
could ‘ mannish.’ ” 

Another farm servant, very ill-favoured, was 
observed to wear something hanging round his 
neck, and sheepishly confessed, “It was nobbut 
ticin’ stuff he bought at t’ fair, to make t’ lasses a 
bit fonder o’ me.” 

One of the village men declared that he felt very 
nervous beforehand at having to walk up the street 
to be married, but that after he’d done it once, he 
shouldn’t ha’ minded if he’d had to do it twenty 
times! It zs rather an ordeal, for all the old wives 
collect at their doors, shake their heads pityingly 
at the bride, and say, “ Ah, poor thing! it’s her 
last fling.” 


Most country girls have a great amount of senti- 
ment. “Earl Hubert’s Daughter,” and kindred 
romances, are intensely real to them, and so is 
“ play-acting,” even the disillusioning kind seen in 
the booths at the fair. Maid Betty, who had been 
to one of these performances, returned with her 
eyes all swollen with crying. “ Didn’t you like it, 
Betty?” inquired the younger members of the 
family, sympathetically. “Like it,” cried Betty, 
with a sniff, “like it! Ae said farewell, and she said 
farewell ; Ae said for ivver, and she said for ivver, 
and my poor heart was well nigh brussen” 
(broken). 

A farmer’s daughter, of a more practical turn, 
was heard to exclaim, as she tried on a new bonnet, 
“If this wean’t fetch ’em (¢.e. admirers), nowt will.” 

A young farmer thus described his ideal woman. 
“Mary,” said he, impressively, “if ah loved a lass, 
and she saw a sheep lying in a field, reg-weltered 
(helpless, on its back), and she didn’t climb over t’ 


= and lift it oop, ah’d hae nowt more to say to 
ier |” 


Teetotal enthusiasm is not rampant in the 
country, though hard drinking is infinitely rarer 
than it used to be. 

“Good luck to t’ bottom,” was a local saying 
when a glass of anything was offered. An old 
gardener of ours used to have tea and coffee sent 
out to him in hot weather. “You find the tea 
refreshing this warm day, don’t you, Smith?” 
asked my mother. “Why, mum,” said Smith, who 
preferred stronger liquors, doubtfully, “one can 
drink owt this weather.” 

Another servant was told by his master to give 
them a toast for the glass he was drinking. “Not 
afore quality, sir.” “ Yes, John, we must have a 
toast from you.” Well, then, sir,” gulping down 
the wine, “may we allus be i’ this way.” 


There is generally in most villages a “ daft Jock,” 
> half-witted person, without occupation, who 

ngs about the street looking on at whatever is 
going forward. 


One does not expect much wit from this poor 


fellow, yet he can sometimes put saner folk to 
silence. “ What a feal thou is, Jimmy,” said a man 
to him once. “If thou wert a feal, thou wadn’t 
like to be told on’t,” was Jimmy’s reply. 

On another occasion, he picked up a shilling in 
the street, and walking up to the first person he 
met, asked, “ Did you loss a shillin’?” “ Ay,” 
said the man, “to be sure!” “ Did ye loss iti’ 
Taft’s lane?” “T’ verra place.” “ Well, ah didn’t 
find it theer,” said Jimmy, triumphantly pocketing 
the shilling. 

One more instance of the wisdom of fools. I 
remember, in our childhood, a broken-down, and 
slightly “ cranky” being, who used to travel about 
the country, turning up at different houses for 
meals. One day he visited the rector, and after 
sitting in the garden a long time, silently listening 
to the cuckoo, remarked solemnly, “ What a re- 
markable thing it is, that bird should be called 
a cuckoo, and that it should pronounce its own 
name.” 


Nearly all our stories date back some time ; 
indeed, I fear country idiosyncrasies were more 
strongly marked in the last generation than in 
this. ‘The lads and lasses who bow to you, instead 
of curtseying or pulling their forelock, and are 
uneasy if their clothes are a month or so behind 
the fashion, are losing their forefathers’ raciness of 
speech and manner. School Boards and railroads 
have something to answer for. Long before the 
School Board era was the old school dame who, 
as she lay dying, confessed to the vicar that one 
sin was heavy on her conscience. “All these 
years, sir, have ah put i’ my winder, ‘ grammar 
taught here,’ and ah nivver knew a word o’ grammar 
i’ my life !” 

Pre-School Board, also, was the poor woman 
who lived in an out-of-the-way country place, and 
wished to go a short journey by rail for the first 
time. She asked the clerk for two tickets, for 
herself and her daughter. “ Yes, mum, where to?” 
“ Wheer to,” said she, indignantly, “ what business 
is it o’ thine, thou impident feller?” ‘Come along, 
Nan, we'll walk!” And walk they did. 

The similes you hear in a village are generally 
drawn from the soil. Old Mary told his mother 
that “ Master Benjamin were t’ bonniest lad at ivver 
stepped afore he went away, but he come back as 
cooarse as pease straw.” 

A farmer’s wife complained that the farm boys 
had all “harrow teeth” (were expensive to keep). 

A West Riding vicar had persuaded a woman in 
his parish to come to church. “Did you find a 
good seat ?” he asked her afterwards. “ Ay, sir,” 
said she, “ah walked reet oop t’ alley, and clapped 
mysel’ doon by t’ brass doock” (eagle lectern). 
Equally wanting in religion was the countrywoman, 
who rushed in, as the vicar was praying by her 
dying husband, calling out, “ What are ye all doing, 
daffin doon on yer knees when t’ coo’s calvin’ ?” 

Caution is a strongly developed rustic trait. A 
gentleman sent a villager to fetch his gun, and the 
man came back dragging it along the road bya 
long rope. ‘Why, man,” said the owner, “the 
gun’s not loaded.” ‘“Poathered or not, it might 
go off,” was the answer. 
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Conversation in a village is not the frivolous 
thing it is too apt to grow in the hurry scurry of 
town life. We were spending the day at a farm, 
and our old host kept lamenting that there was no 
young person to amuse us. “ If only my nephews 
were here!” he said. “ There’s Tom now, a splendid 
fellow. He can talk from here to K—, a distance of 
seven miles, about nothing in the world but a whip.” 
I felt rather relieved at talkative Tom’s absence. 


On the whole, a man’s character counts for a 
great deal in the country. In a city, it is impossi- 
ble to know or care as much about the faults or 
foibles of your neighbours, who may be here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. But ina village, where many 
families have lived for generations, and life moves 
slowly, what 7s there to talk about, when work is 
over, but each other? To come of a bad reek 
(stock) is enough to make a man be looked on 
with suspicion for years, and he may serve to point 
a moral and adorn a tale long after the original 
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occasion has passed away. Conservatism has, or 
had, its stronghold in the villages ; new ideas and 
new blood were doubtfully received, and the mere 
possession of money did not meet the unfailing 
recognition it gained elsewhere. 

“Ay, he’s got it all by rounding his beaver,” 
was the verdict on an obsequious tradesman who 
had made a large fortune. 

There is a healthy determination among most 
countryfolk to maintain their own self-respect and 
pay their way in the world. 

“ Gentlefolks ?” said a man to my father, “ah 
only knows two sooarts; them as pays twenty 
shillings i’ t? pound, and them as doesn’t.” 

So, after all, the wisdom of nations varies very 
little, in spite of the difference of time and place, 
for what is this, in other words, but the verdict of 
the wise king : 

“The just man walketh in his integrity; his 
children are blessed after him ;” and, “A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches.” 

E. M. OVERTON. 
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sisher-Babe’s Cradle Song. 


SLEEP, child, sleep, for thy lulling shall be 
The voice of the wind and the beat of the sea! 


Past yon strip 
Of pebble and sand, 
The waves rise and dip, 
And rush to the land. 
White caps in the bay, 
White breakers on shore, 
And the mist finds its way 
To the fisherman’s door. 


O sleep, child, sleep, for thy lulling shall be 
The voice of the wind and the beat of the sea) 


The mist from the east 
Comes wreathed as a cloud, 
It hangs chill on my breast 
Like a seafarer’s shroud, 
O mist, hast thou seen 
A herring-boat’s sail ? 
She went hence but yestreen 
While the gloaming was pale. 


O sleep, child, sleep, for thy lulling shall be 
The voice of the wind and the beat of the sea! 


She sprang like a shaft 
That is sped from a bow, 
And loud the bairns laughed, 
Wading deep in surf snow. 
But the skipper, my Jim, 
At the helm up stood he, 
And my heart sailed with him 
O’er the glistening sea. 


Then sleep, child, sleep, for to-night’s lullaby 
Is a prayer, and a hope, and a tear, and a sign. 


LADY LINDSAY. 





ORCHARDSCROFT: THE STORY OF AN ARTIST. 


BY ELSA D'ESTERRE-KEELING, AUTHOR OF “IN THOUGHTLAND AND IN DREAMLAND,” ETC 


A BIT OF WOMAN'S SCHEMING. 


CHAPTER VII,—JESSICA’S ‘‘ METHODY TALK.” 


gree AM, as bidden, sat down to supper, Phillie 

having, with much puffing, dragged over a 
chair for him, and having now departed to 
fetch him his pipe. Looking in the direction of the 
door, left open by the child, John roused himself 
with an effort to talk. 

“That's a nice little lad of yours, Mrs. Ray. 
Odd, my missis used to say, how sometimes he do 
look altogether like you, and then again altogether 
like his father.” , - 


“Sure, there’s nothing odd in that, Mr. Wegham ; 
but what is odd, as I used to tell your dear wife 
times an’ agen, is that he isn’t so much like either 
of us, or like anything human, as y’ may say, at all, 
as he’s like a bit of summer that’s with ye all the 
year round, stealin’ into the heart of ye, an’ makin’ 
flowers grow in it.” 

If flowers ever grew in a woman’s heart, they 
probably grew in Ally’s. The quaint words and the 
music in the voice brought a smile to John’s sad 
face. It passed as quickly as it came, and he 
gazed pityingly round the desolate room, telling its 
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tale of a trouble greater than his own. One by 
one Ally had been obliged to part with her pos- 
sessions, and the hat of her unemployed husband 
now hung on a peg, forming one of a row of pegs 
on which hung, as Ally had explained to Phillie, on 
his asking the whereabouts of his “ other” clothes, 
‘all the other clothes we have, an’ that not the 
screed of anything.” 

John stirred his tea slowly, much as a woman stirs 
custard to prevent it from boiling. 

“Your husband wasn’t always unsteady, was he, 
Mrs. Ray?” 

Ally flushed hotly. 

‘No, it’s London, I think, an’ the difficulty of 
getting reg’lar work, that’s upset him. When 
Mr. Collett first came up to town, and brought 
us with him, it seemed all right for a while—not 
but what the town-garden was too small to keep 
Philip busy all day, an’ he began to make friends.” 

Wegham nodded gravely. He knew what Ally 
meant. 

“ He’s so handsome,” she went on, “and so 
hearty” (some pride crept into her voice, as she 
dwelt on the attractions of the handsome man who 
had ruined himself and her) ; “he always did get 
‘long with every one ’meje’ately, and when we came 
up to town it was ‘begging the pleasure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray’s company’ everywhere.” 

Wegham’s face darkened. He belonged to a 
generation, rapidly dying out, that did not so far 
ape their superiors as to write third-person letters. 

Ally continued : 


“I’m not for soci’ty myself, an’ never was, and 
so (God forgive me ! the blame is much with me, 
Mr. Wegham), I let him go out alone, an’ a little 
sets a man wrong when he’s not looked after. I’m 
not speakin’ scornful of your sex, mind ;”—again 
Mr. Wegham nodded gravely —“as I often say to 
Philip, ‘God made Adam, an’ made Eve to keep 


him in order. Eve didn’t do that, an’ that was the 
beginnin’ of our troubles. She should ha’ kept 
things right.’ Give the pipe to Mr. Wegham, 
Phillie, and sit on your chair nicely, and don't 
kick the table, and keep your hands off your plate, 
and ask a blessing.” 

Phillie, who did not seem to find all these direc- 
tions in the least confusing, obeyed the first three of 
them, and then pinched up his eyes, and, with 
his face hidden in his hands, did the chaplain’s 
duty in the most unctuous of voices, somewhat 
lispingly. Hereupon his mother placed a steaming 
basin of bread and milk before him, and, with one 
arm affectionately clasping the bowl, Phillie gave 
himself up to the joyful task of demolishing its 
contents. The two adults made a less hearty 
meal, and John, suddenly choking, put his cup 
and plate from him. 

Ally, who was still Mrs. Williams’s nurse and who 
had all this time been flitting in and out of the room, 
now taking a peep in at the sick woman, now 
comforting the dead woman’s husband, among the 
sorrows which surrounded her giving no thought to 
herself, discreetly left Wegham alone with his grief. 
When she returned he had pulled himself together 
again. 

“You must excuse my seemin’ so unpolite, Mrs. 
Ray ; it seems odd yet, havin’ tea without my 


missis. An’ I’m puttin’ you out; you makin’ tea 
extry when Ray’s not havin’ it. Where’s Ray?” 

“ T’ve just come from speakin’ to him, Mr. Weg- 
ham. He’s with Mrs. Williams’s baby. I've set 
him to mind it for the few minutes that I’m 
upstairs, in case it would cry an’ wake her.” 

“‘She’s sleepin’ then ?” 

“Yes ; been sleepin’ these hours. She grew 
that delir’ous that the doctor said there was nothin’ 
for it but to give her a sleeping draught, an’ we 
were to be on the watch, he said, for when she 
wakes he expects there will.be a crisis, an’ that’s an 
awful thing. She may, as like as not, I understand, 
wake up dead, but we won’t despair, for God 
Almighty’s with us. Oh then, Phillie, an’ where 
are yr manners? I’m that ashamed I don’t know 
where to look?” (This was an indignant aside 
to the child, whom she afterwards soundly rated 
for opening his eyes on Mr. Wegham, and he a man 
in sorrow, as if he—Phillie—hadn’t a bit of Lreland 
in him, and his mother an Irishwoman.) “Now 
try to finish y’r tea, Mr. Wegham, an’ the bit of 
bread an’ butter. Isn’t it lady’s bread an’ butter 
I’ve cut for ye, the bread as thin as the blade of 
me knife, an’ the butter laid on it like ham, same 
as the Queen might eat it? Am n’t I treatin’ ye 
like Royalty, an’ ye won’t be tempted? Y’re goin’ 
to go an’ leave it.” In simple courtesy, and he 
was heart-full of simple courtesy, Mr. Wegham was 
obliged to eat the court fare put before him, and 
Ally with delight and triumph saw the “lady's 
bread and butter ” vanish. 

“T hope I’m not keepin’ your husband away, 
Mrs. Ray.” 

Wegham had suddenly noticed that there were 
only two chairs in the room—Phillie was perched 
ona box. He was probably, he reflected, occupying 
Philip’s seat. 

“’Deed y’r not keepin’ Ray away, Mr. Wegham. 
He'll have his supper now. Maybe that’s him on 
the stairs. No, it isn’t. Don’t you mind about 
him. He's quite happy with the little one. He's 
a rare one with babies, an’ it’s a girl”—her lips 
quivered, and a shadow passed across her bright 
face. D’ye know he was right down disappointed 
that Phillie wasn’t a girl, an’ I that proud that he 
was a boy. I declare, if we had a girl baby up 
here he wouldn’t look at his son. ‘I wish it wasa 
girl,’ says he, when Phillie was put in his arms the first 
time, an’ never another word but that. Y’ wouldn't 
think a man could be so daft. What are y’ lookin’ so 
conceited for, Phillie, spreadin’ y’rself like a peacock 
over the table?” Phillie, on whom his mother’s 
proud eyes had been resting, had looked not un- 
naturally elated. The smirk on his round rosy face 
vanished promptly on his being thus satirically 
addressed. 

Wegham still stirred his tea, not spreading the 
sugar and milk in it, for they had long been spread, 
but bringing the leaves (Ally had given him 
generously of these—‘“the part that costs the 
money”) into regular rotation, greatly to the 
pleasure of Phillie, who remarked that it was like 
‘“ickle flies havin’ a swim,” a remark which Mr. 
Wegham did not hear, but which the zsthetic Ally 
did hear, and which caused her to frown blackly 
on the irrepressible Phillie. To John Wegham, Ally 
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with her wifely trustfulness, her motherly jealousy, 
and the many other qualities, good and bad, that 
went to make her what she was, was very wonderful. 
Her great unwisdom, her great patience, made her 
a problem past his comprehension. But one thing 
was very plain to him ; she was young, and her sky 
seemed very dark 

“You are having a hard time, Mrs. Ray,” he 
said, ‘and have had more than enough on your 
hands, with the two sick women and the baby.” 

“Ta hard time! Why, what are you talking of, 
Mr. Wegham?” ‘The quick smile came to Ally’s 
eyes. “It’s you that we're sorry for, you that we 
want to cheer. How long are y’ goin’ to sit an’ 
look into that cup as if the world’s end was in it? 
Just raise the tea to y’r lips, Mr. Wegham, an’ it'll 
go down of itself.” ‘The soft voice grew more and 
more coaxing, and the accent more and more 
marked. “It’s wonderful the comfort there is in tea, 
God bless it !” she added, not irreverently. “ It’s 
the soothingest thing in the world. Phillie, me 
darlin’, pull off y’r boots, an’ run down to y’r 
father in y’r stockin’ feet, an’ whisper ‘Is mother 
wanted?’ Say it’s Mr. Wegham who keeps her 


away, through his not takin’ his tea.” 

John Wegham smiled, despite himself, at this 
sample of what in Ally’s isle they call “a delicat’ 
hint,” and hastened to drink the tea, thus coaxed 
and teased into making a meal which, slight as it 
was, strengthened and cheered him. 


While this was going on in Ally’s room, Philip 
in the lower storey was watching by Jessica’s baby. 
His wife was right. No woman could have made 
a gentler and more thoughtful nurse. Having 
soothed the little girl to sleep, he knelt beside the 
basket in which she lay. Philip had never quite 
forgiven his wife for bearing him a boy, and the girl 
baby was a delighttohim. It was strange enough to 
see the young handsome man peering wistfully into 
the meaningless little face, and trying to bring a 
smile to it. 

“Philip Ray !” 

Then Jessica was not asleep, after all. That was 
her voice. He startled. 

“You're ’stonished to see me awake, an’ my 
mind not wanderin’ neether. I feel quite clear in 
my head ”—Jessica sat up and looked round her. 
“But I must have been real bad, for I’ve no 
remembrance of nothin’, exceptin’ your wife bein’ 
here with me, Philip, and me fallin’ beside my bed, 
an’ pain—oh, terrible pain. Is that my child ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Bring it here. 
father ?” 

“’Tisn’t much like any one yet.” 

“No more ’tisn’t. Take it away again. 
I want to say somethin’ to you.” 

Philip winced. Women were always wanting to 
Say something to him. He was the confidant of 
almost every woman he knew, excepting his wife. 

“D’you remember the day you met me on the 
stairs ?” 

Ray had often met Jessica on the stairs, and 
might have said so, but her steady gaze would not 


allow him to seek refuge in any evasions, so he said 
nothing. 


Who's it like? Me or its 


Philip, 


“You do remember, I see. Well, you began 
some o’ your gay-Lothario talk with me, an’ I told 
you you were a stoopid. I daresay I’m the only 
pretty woman that ever told you that. You liked 
me for it. A man always likes a pretty woman 
who tells him that he’s a stoopid; an’ I meant 
what I said. You know I did, an’ you respect me. 
You're about the only person livin’, man or 
woman, who likes an’ respects me. An’ now I 
want to say somethin’ to you, but I’m out of breath, 
an’ the room’s swimmin’ round again. Just blow 
some o’ that oh de coloany on me, an’ sit there till 
I’ve finished my say.” 

She shut her eyes, and Philip pushed back the 
dark fringe which fell on her forehead. It was 
a broad smooth forehead, dazzlingly white. He 
flooded it with eau de cologne, and, breathing 
gently on it, wondered at the prettiness of the 
young, stern face, white to the lips and unrelieved 
save by the dark hair of the brows and long soft 
lashes. 

Jessica in a few moments opened her eyes again 
and smiled, a smile with no coquetry and no con 
fusion in it, though the handsome blonde head 
bent over hers was that of a man and of one little 
older than herself. 

“Thank you, Ray. It’s a pity you weren't a 
woman. You’d make a rare nurse. ‘Tell me, how 
am I lookin’ now?” 

“You're lookin’ nicely, Mrs. Williams.” 

“That’s just how I feel. I thought I was goin’ 
to die, but I’m not ; not o’ this illness. I feel as 
strong as ever in my bones. It’s just my luck 
(bitterly). 

“ Maybe Bill’ll turn up yet, Mrs. Williams, an 
all "ll be squared.” 

“Don’t speak to me o’ Bill, Philip Ray. He'll 
never turn up. ‘There are wives an’ wives, an’ the 
fewest o’ them is like yours. J ain't. Patience 
an’ pity isn’t in my line at all, an’ if Williams came 
back now, havin’ left me this week o’ days an’ 
nights, I’d say to ’im,—‘ Take y’r child there, an’ 
go.’ But that ain't likely to happen, not in the 
least, so it’s nothin’ to the point. What I want to 
say to you is this. I’m goin’ where you'll never 
see me any more, an’, as you're the only man I've 
ever done good by, I’d like to do better by you. 
I would, really.” (She flushed with a curious 
shame at her own good impulse.) “I want you, 
Philip Ray, to put your hand in mine, an’ swear 
you'll try to give up the bottle. I don’t ask you 
to make a liar o’ yourself an’ swear you'll do it ; 
but swear you'll try. An’ swear you'll be a good 
husban’ to that thin wife o’ yours, who’s got a 
bigger soul than you’ve a body, Philip Ray. An’ 
bring up the little chap decent an’ sober. As for 
my girl there—an’ I’m thinkin’ Ally ’ll take her 
never tell her who her mother was, but if she ever 
do hear o’ me, say as I was a pretty an’ modest an’ 
faithful woman,—Bill couldn’t ha’ married a 
faithfuller—an’ say it didn’t count for all, And 
smack the temper out of her. “I'would ha’ 
made things smoother sometimes, an’ life p’r'aps 
diffrent now, if I’d had the temper smacked out o’ 
me. An’ now I’ve done my Methody talk, an’ you 
may go. Where’s your hand ?” 

Philip put it in hers, and gave the promise. As 
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he crossed the room to the door he passed the 
baby, and bent down and looked at it, and rocked 
the basket. 

“You are a softy, Philip,” was the last word 
he heard from Jessica, who, when he left the room, 
rose and locked the door. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY : 


of “Suicide whilst of unsound mind,” and 

young Mrs. Williams was quietly buried. The 
procession to the churchyard was a small one, 
there being only two mourners, Philip Ray and his 
wife. Neither spoke to the other, even in a whisper. 
Philip’s face looked almost spiritual ; and its singu- 
lar beauty attracted more than one glance as the 
young, tall man, in his improvised mourning dress, 
walked close to the coffin. Ally’s face, pale and 
hungry, with a hunger of earth, formed a strange 
contrast with her husband’s. She was jealous of 
the dead woman, and she was angry with her. 
The unseemliness of this death had shocked her 
deeply, and she had learnt with dismay that her 
husband meant to attend the funeral. This he 
did, walking by the coffin with head erect, and 
eyes in which there was no shame, only that rapt 
look that told his shame-filled, anger-filled wife 
that all his thoughts were with the dead. She put 
her arm in his and clung to him, not as part of him, 
or growth, but as loose seaweed clings to rocks. 


ocr s was dead. The jury returned a verdict 


She was disloyal to him, jealous of the respect which 
he paid to the one woman who had preached fealty 


to him. He was quite unconscious of her anger, 
thinking only of Jessica’s homily, the ‘ Methody 
talk’ that had been her last on earth, and as un- 
conscious of the living woman clinging to him as 
the rock is of the living seaweed. When the 
earth was smoothed over Jessica Williams, and 
silence was about the grave, he knelt down on the 
wet ground beside it, and, bowing his face upon 
the mound, swore “to try.” Ally watched him in- 
tently, all the pent-up passion of her nature show- 
ing in her tightened lips and flushing face, then she 
crept away, and sitting on a bench at some little 
distance, waited for her husband. Three or four 
minutes passed, and he stood beside her. 

“ Ally !” 

Her face was covered with her hands, and she 
was weeping with the uncontrolled grief of a child, 
her slight figure shaken. 

“ Wife, come ; cheer up. It’s bin a hard week 
o’ misery an’ dyin’, an’ you’re tired out, my girl. 
But come, we've each the other, an’—an’ the little 
un. Pick up heart. You don’t use to give in like 
this. I've a feelin’ as things is goin’ to change. 
Straighten your backbone an’ stand up, wife. You 
didn’t ought to have come to the buryin’ o’ the 
poor soul. Put your arm in mine, dear, and come 
along.” 

And, half-leading, half-lifting the sobbing woman, 
with a dozen other kind and endearing words, 
Philip Ray turned his face homeward again. Be- 
fore long they were at their own stairfoot. As they 
passed the door of the dismantled room which had 


been that of Jessica Williams, a wail broke its 
silence. Philip entered. 

“Wife, are we goin’ to leave the girlie in this 
loneliness? She’s crying !” 

Ally said nothing. 

“Hush, baby!” Philip bent over the cradle, 
then, lifting it up, returned to his wife. Surely her 
silence meant consent. He was too much busied 
with the little girl to investigate the matter. Ally 
indeed had—‘“ straightened her backbone.” She 
preceded her husband up the stairs, with a white, 
drawn face. 

* Mummy !” 

That was her boy’s voice. She caught him in 
her arms, and, straining him to her, passionately 
covered him with kisses. The boy struggled, sur- 
prised and frightened. 

“Mummy, you're crussin’ me. Your kisses is 
like bites Mummy, mummy, you’re hurtin’ 
me!” 

He freed himself petulantly. 

“ Don’t make such a noise, Phillie,” his father 
said in a vexed voice. “ There’s a little girl that 
wants to sleep.” 

His father rarely spoke to Phillie, excepting to 
comment on some breach of good conduct. He 
was not fond of the child, for reasons in the ab- 
stract amiable enough, foremost among them these 
two:—the handsome, wilful child was too like 
himself in face and in some respects in character ; 
and was a boy. Philip would not have withheld 
love from a daughter, the plainest and least gifted, 
but his heart did not warm towards his beautiful, 
brilliant son. 

‘Go away,” he said, as the child approached the 
basket. 

Phillie’s face clouded. His world was beginning 
to be a very dark one. Mrs. Wegham, who had 
given him many a sugar-stick, had gone away 
“for ever”; Mr. and Mrs. Williams, who had 
given him many a pat on the head, had gone away 
—‘for ever” ; Mr. Wegham, who had carried him 
twenty rides to London, who had called him bya 
dozen funny names, and had given him his Jerry 
Num, had gone away, not, they told him “for 
ever,” but oh! it might be for years. Mummy, 
who had been his patient, tender friend for ages, 
had become strange, and frightened him with her 
hot, angry eyes ; father, who had never loved him, 
had taken up with a goosie-girl. Phillie stood 
rooted to the floor, pondering these things in his 
heart, and then he slowly walked across the room 
with the little stagey step that was his when in 
great trouble, and sat down beside the Jerry Num. 
And the red blossoms all seemed black. It was 
just (in Phillie’s wording) “as if God had blowed 
out the sun.” Phillie was a poet, and believed that 
God lighted the sun and “blowed it out” as it 
pleased him. This belief, and a few others, equally 
extraordinary, about the stars, made up his astro- 
nomical system, which was that of a very early 
astronomer, and far prettier than the systems 
of most of the early astronomers, while quite as 
correct, according to what we mysteriously call 
“ modern light.” 

His mother now began to bustle about. There 
is an old saw that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
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and it would sometimes seem as if tidiness were 
next to self-righteousness. Let but the reader try 
to recall what has been his own impulse in moments 
of overweening self-satisfaction, combined with 
intolerance. Has it not been “to tidy up” a 
room, or part of a room, or table, or drawer, or 
desk or—something, whatever thing untidy is at 
hand? It is not uncommon for a householder 
when under the influence of this passion to tidy 
his whole house to perfection ; and we all know 
people, naturally untidy, who, in fits of self-right- 
eousness, betake themselves to the lumber-rooms 
in their houses and dust every broken cup in these 
as if they were drawing-room ornaments. Ally 
Ray, one of the most slatternly of women, with 
difficulty having overcome her impulse to take the 
strange baby from Philip, and give vent to all the 
indignation that was seething at her mother’s heart 
to see her own boy—and his own boy—slighted in 
favour of this girl, gave herself that pat on the 
back which the truly virtuous only give themselves 
in very weak moments, and then, in a tumult of 
self-gratulation, began tidying the untidy room, 
whisking about everything that came in her way, 
with an energy that caused her benighted husband 
to look up with a smile of pleasure and surprise, 
for the baby was fast asleep, and he liked to see the 
place being set in order. He was no psychologist, 
and went below the surface of nothing—except a 
garden bed. Not so Phillie. Every child is a 
psychologist, and he felt at once that there was 
temper in this sudden display of housewifeliness, 
and betook himself hastily to the stairtop, wonder- 
ing what the world was coming to next. 


CHAPTER IX.—COMPLICATIONS BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
PHILLIE. 


middle night, but bright as late 
The white-faced moon and stars had 
what Phillie called “a 
little shine.” It was always a cause of wonder and 
regret to Phillie that they should give so little light. 
He had confided to his mother that he thought it 
a pity God did not put all the stars together and 
make another moon ; but he supposed that couldn’t 
be done now. Phillie had a way of alluding to 
certain points in the creation as if they embodied 
retrievable blunders, which he, enlightened boy, 
saw plainly, but in his large indulgence was pre- 
pared to treat leniently. This condescending 
attitude perplexed and shocked his mother, as 
indeed Phillie’s views, even more than his acts, 
alarmed her. On the night which followed the 
eventful day described in the last chapter, Phillie 
suddenly woke up, and, having yawned once or 
twice, began to look about him. It was not so 
light in the room as if their little lamp were burn- 
ing, though the moon and the stars were burning. 
It was, however, as light as it had been when 
Phillie went to bed. The outlines of the furniture 
were plain, and the outline of his dolly was plain. 
His dolly lay on the floor, with her poor swollen 
leet uncovered, and it struck him that she must 
be very cold; so he bundled out of his bed to 
take her into it. He was returning by a rather 
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circuitous route, simply because the spirit of ad- 
venture had seized him, and he wanted to make 
the grand tour of what was to him Darkest Europe, 
when his foot stumbled against something. it 
was the greatest wonder in life that he was able 
to steady himself, and did not fall with the 
dolly. 

The thing he stumbled against was a basket, and 
—oh, yes! now he remembered everything !—the 
baby was here. He bent down and looked in. A 
great moonbeam fell on the basket, the baby, and 
him. The baby had a round rosy face, black 
straight hair, and a little curl ofa hand. I suppose 
you can imagine the effect. Phillie could not stifle 
his admiration, and a gurgle of delight escaped 
him. It was the old story of the father and the 
child. Phillie, bowed under the weight of three 
years, felt naturally paternal towards the week-old 
baby. He had seen a large number of babies— 
the quarter of Babylon in which he lived was a 
sort of Babyland—but he could recall none so 
beautiful as this one, his one, sharing his room 
with him, lying there in the middle night with 
him looking at her and stroking her little hand, 
very gently, lest his huge, massive hand should 
crush it. 

The moon now got caught in a cloud, and, as 
he was unable to see the baby any more, Phillie 
resolved sadly to return to his bed with dolly ; but 
the curly hand had wound itself into a bit of 
dolly’s dress, and the manly brain of Phillie at 
once made it clear to him that this was a delicate 
hint. The baby-girl wanted the -toy-baby. He 
accordingly tucked them up together, bravely 
yielding up what had hitherto been his most loved 
possession, and feeling, it was evident, like one who 
leaves his childhood’s days behind him. 

As the moon broke out again a large ray fell on 
a benevolent-faced little boy, drawn up to his full 
height beside the cradle—like wisdom on a monu- 
ment, smiling at youth. Something stirred. Was 
it his father ? 

All the dignity of the sage forsook the man aged 
three, and, scudding along the moonbeam that 
made the path clear to his bed, a wonderful little 
figure in gleaming white nightgown and gleaming 
gold curls, he jumped between the sheets and lay 
down, stiffening legs and arms, and crunching up 
eyes and mouth, evidently under the impression 
that this gave him the look of a sleeper. All the 
stars twinkled in the sky, and even the moon's 
face did not darken, but then the stars and moon 
have no morality. As for the stars, they are always 
twinkling, as if this sad old world of ours were 
never without some little sweet child making its 
music ring merrily, merrily. 

While Phillie, the rascal, was shamming sleep— 
tableau vivant was not much in his line, and even 
the other baby could not have failed more com- 
pletely had it attempted to personate slumber— 
Ally Ray sat up in her bed. Now if you are a 
man whose eyes are bent on this page, and you 
read what is coming, you will not believe that it 
happened. Ady Ray had dreamt that the strange 
baby had put its hands into her breast, and had 
plucked out her heart, just as a baby might put tts 
hands into a rose and pluck out its heart. 
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That is not, good sir, the sort of thing you ever 
dreamt, nor did probably your mother, wife, or 
sister (cultured women all these) ever dream the 
like. But uncultured women have dreamt such 
dreams, and among these women some have become 
the mothers of poets, and some of painters, and 
some of priests, and some have become the 
mothers of prophets, and many have become the 
mothers of heroes. I have it from Ally Ray’s own 
lips that she dreamt this dream, and Ally Ray had 
become the mother of my poet, Phillie, just now 
shamming and not sublime; but have you ever 
known a poet who was always sublime and never 
shammed ? 

Ally rose. Her breast, where the warm heart 
should have beaten, was icy cold, her face was 
hard and white, as she stole over to the basket ; 
but when she knelt down beside it and looked in— 
Oh, Phillie, how you complicated matters !—it 
became literally agleam with indignation. ‘There 
slept the strange baby with her boy’s doll, his only 
one, his bedfellow, tucked in with her by loving 
hands, and—Phillie? She looked over at his bed. 
Phillie was sleeping “alone, withouten any com- 
panye,” his sheets crumpled, his blankets hanging 
down uncomfortably, his counterpane in a roll at 
the bed-foot. Philip had had no thought for his 
own boy. Ally’s face grew very dark ; her impulse 
was to snatch the doll from the baby, and she was 
only prevented from doing this by the knowledge 
that the child would cry and wake the room. She 
softly left its side, and went to her boy, whose bed 
she smoothed with light loving hands. 

“T’m ’sleep,” said Phillie, his eyes still closed, 
as if ina spasm of great pain. It was his usual 
announcement when his mother came to his bed- 
side, his thirst for praise being stronger than any 
sense of logic, or, perhaps,—alas for baby morality 
—truth. 

“Good little boy,” said the mother of this bad 
little boy, and laid her frail hands on his curls, 
running her fingers through them till the magic 
of their touch sent the small sinner to sleep’s 
heaven. Then Ally watched beside him, sitting 
on the floor by the low bed, with hands about her 
knees, and head bent forward, cold, very cold, 
though, with the laziness of her people (oh, my west 
islanders !), she sat and shivered, rather than rise 
to seek a shawl to wrap about herself. She sat 
there full three hours, till the moon set, and the 
stars grew faint and died in the growing brightness. 
Then she rose and flung a day-wrapper—the ill- 
made thing that she called dress—over her night- 
wrapper, and over that a shawl, pinned under her 
face and serving for bonnet and cloak, and put 
her naked feet into boots, and so stole from the 
room and from the house, taking with her the 
baby wrapt in a blanket. A policeman scanned 
her carefully as she passed him, and looked re- 
assured. It was only Ally Ray, the pretty Irish 
girl of a ‘few years back, turned into a poor, plain 
body. ‘This policeman was an Irishman who had 
known Ally in better days, and said gravely :— 

“Y’r drunken husban’s makin’ a slattern of ye ; 
it’s a pity, Ally, me gurl, it’s a pity. An’ you so 
purty, when ye’re tidy.” 
Ally walked on quickly. 


ORCHARDSCROFT : 





CHAPTER X. —ELDER BLOSSOM. 


THE child began to wail. Ally rocked it in her 
arms, but its cries grew louder. It was 
cold, and it was hungry. She could not 

warm it, and still less could she feed it. She went 
into a public-house and sat down, having asked an 
insolent-looking girl to give her “a drop of warm 
milk for the child.” There were a couple of men 
in the place, and the barmaid took no heed of the 
woman’s modest order until it was angrily enforced 
by one of these men, who either feit kindly towards 
the baby, or was annoyed by its wailing. “It’s 
odd,” he said to his comrade, lowering his voice, 
and talking at the pitch of ordinary conversation, 
which apparently he regarded as a whisper, “that 
young woman” (jerking his thumb at Ally) “has 
got that baby, an’ I make no doubt half a dozen 
other kids at home, an’ not a penny to put bread 
in their mouths, an’ my rich guv’nor hasn’t child 
or chick, an’ as fond o’ them as the poorest is.” 

“What’s his line?” asked the other, evidently 
more interested in the man’s wealth than in his 
childlessness. 

“ Ointment.” 

“ Really, now !” 

“Yes ; ointment. 
there ?” 

“ Rather ; an’ I’ve seen it when it looked a sight 
better than now, when it was covered with blossom. 
Elder blossom’s a pretty thing ; looks so clean, to 
my thinkin’.” 

“Yes, it’s a pretty thing ;” the voice of the other 
grew quite sentimental, and he puffed his pipe 
with a look of large pleasure, as if calling to mind 
some idyll of days gone by, in which leagues of 
land, covered with this charming tree in flower, 
formed a leading item. 

* D’you know Shorncliffe ?” 

“No; I can’t say as I do.” 

“Well, it’s a nice enough place when you've 
a friend at the camp. But ’tain’t of Shorncliffe 
that I was goin’ to speak. On the way there 
there’s a bit o’ land covered with elder, an’ that’s 
to my idee the best bit o’ scenery on the S’uth 
Easte’n line. It’s a charmin’ flower ;”—another 
pensive whiff—“ we lets it down with lard.” 

“Really ! Now that’s inter-esting.” 

The other listened attentively, and Ally, feeding 
the baby, let no word escape her. 

“We don’t make ointment only. 
water—ay-guay, we Calls it.” 

“Got by distillin’, I suppose.” 

The elder-man (“ elder” to be taken as a noun 
prefix) looked rather indignant. When you are 
talking for the public benefit it is annoying to be 
anticipated, and common delicacy might have pre- 
vented the other man from fussily intimating that 
he knew how ay-guays were commonly obtained. 
He suffered for his precipitancy, for his vés-da-zs, 
who had evidently been inclined to be communi- 
cative and explain the whole process of adapting 
elder-blossom to toilet uses, closed his lips stiffly 
over his pipe, thus announcing his intention to say 
no more. Some frigid answers were wrung from 
him to such questions as where his “ guv’nor ” had 
his factory, and where his private domicile. ‘The 
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answer to the last question was, it may be said, 
given with some pride, though in the most distant 
of tones. Then the “elder”-man rose, paid for 
his repast, and betook himself to the scene of his 
morning labours. Ally, too, rose, paid for the 
child’s milk—she had herself taken nothing—then 
took the first train to Hampstead Heath. 


Hampstead Heath is a pretty place, though this 
should never be said save in a whisper in the 
presence of Hampstead Heathens, who are under 
the impression that, as they put it, “there is no 
place in the world quite like Hampstead Heath.” 
Of course they are perfectly justified in saying this, 
and the same thing might be justly said of every other 
place between Hampstead Heath and the world’s 
end. Nature’s exhaustless originality is evident 
in the fact that there are no two places in the 
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to Ally’s relief no servant was about. In the 
ample portico there were rustic seats. On one of 
these she placed the sleeping child, and then walked 
down the long path to the gate, in full view of the 
house, passed out of the gate again, and walked 
back to the station with a step as quiet as was her 
heart. If any one had been at the lodge, Ally had 
meant to ask to see “the lady,” and if she had 
been refused admission to “the lady,” she had 
meant to sit outside the gates “all day,” and way- 
lay her. So she said. 

As it was, she had seen, had spoken to, no one. 
She had been prepared for this possibility, and had 
placed in the clothing of the child a slip of paper 
containing the words, “ Zhe mother of this child, 
abandoned by her husband, is dead.” 

Nothing else. Many will start. A woman of 
rare devotion and tenderness leaves, in a fit of 


* ITS ODD—SHE HASN'T A PENNY FOR THE KIDS, AND MY RICH GUv'NOR HASN'T CHILD OR CHICK. 


world “quite like” each other. In my home in 
the West the people of Cork think that town re- 
markably like Athens, but they do not think it 
“quite like” Athens ; they know that places do 
not repeat themselves and are not repeated. 
In face of this truth, the Hampstead boast—they 
make the same boast at Cambridge—is a little bit 
ridiculous. 

Every one who knows Hampstead knows that a 
modern comedy of Four P’s is always being played 
there. ‘Two of the P’s stand for painters and poli- 
ticians, and one of them stands for parvenus. What 
the fourth P stands for is just now immaterial. 

It was to the house of a parvenu of Hampstead 
that Ally Ray turned her steps. When she found 
herself outside its gates it was past eight o’clock. 
There was a lodge, but nobody in attendance. 
She pushed open the gate, which was ajar, and 
walked bravely up to the house. The steps leading 
to the hall door gleamed with recent washing, but 


jealousy, another woman's baby on a doorstep, with 
these few words of explanation. As Ally walked with 
quick light steps down the road which led from the 
house to the railway station, there was no cloud on 
her broad brow, no dimness in her grey eyes, to 
tell of a conflict in her mind. It was evident that 
this young Irishwoman, offended wife and mother, 
regarded her strange action as right. She had 
removed from her home a source of bitterness, 
had parted Jessica’s baby from her own baby. She 
gave for the moment no thought to the possible 
return of the child’s father, gave no thought to the 
dire trouble which she might be bringing on it and 
on others. Philip had proposed, and she had-- 
disposed. It did not seem to strike her that in 
so doing she had, in the forcible language of her 
class, put herself in God’s place. A \ook of curious 
restfulness came over her face, one in which lay 
no suspicion that perhaps after all this bit of 
woman’s scheming might not be final. 
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CHAPTER XI.—-FATHER AND SON, 


T had struck eight o’clock before Philip Ray 
| jumped from his bed. 

“ Ally !” 

No answer. Not a sign of his wife anywhere. 
Not a sign of the baby. Phillie stood on his bed, 
wriggling into a little frock. 

“Do you know where your mother is?” 

“No.” 

Phillie at once began to cry. It seemed so 
disobliging to answer “No,” and it was wiser to 
oblige his father. He much wished he could have 
answered in the affirmative. 

“T suppose you’re hungry,” observed Philip, 
always unappreciative of Phillie’s flights of intellect 
and soul. The child was indeed hungry, as well 
as miserable, so he confessed that he would like 
to have his bread and milk. His father made it 
for him, and lifted the little lad on to a chair, then 
went and stood against the mantelpiece. Phillie 
stretched his two arms out straight before him, 
one on each side of the bowl, and said politely and 
kindly : 

“Isn’t you going to have anyfing ?” 

=f. 

Then Phillie bent his head over the little bowl, 
which was the only thing on the large, long table, 
and said solemnly : 

“O Lord, bless these Thy gifs to our usies, an’ 
us-selves to Thy service. Ah-men.” 

Philip’s grim face relaxed. Certainly the little 
fellow was very funny. From where he stood at 
the other end of the room, he looked at him, and 
noticed for the first time that he had his mother’s 
brow—large and square—and his mother’s mouth 

beautiful and serious. As he prayed, moreover, 
the child’s face had that mystic something in it 
which Philip saw often in the face of his wife, and 
knew not how to understand. The child did not 
touch his food. Philip went over to him, carrying 
a chair with him, and, sitting down, took Phillie on 
his knee. 

“Isn't it all right now, my little chap ?” 

** Mummy sweekens it.” 

“ What next!” 

Philip rose impatiently, carrying the child with 
him. “JZ never got sugar with my bread and 
milk.” As he spoke, he opened a cupboard 
angrily, took from it a bag, in which there was a 
smali quantity of sugar, and returned to the table 
with it. Phillie looked surprised and pleased, and 
watched the lumps sink gurgling into the milk with 
considerable interest and pleasure. 

“ Now I suppose you want to be fed?” 

Philip held a spoonful of the bread and milk to 
the boy’s lips, but Phillie, with the persistency and 
incoherency of old Kaspar in the familiar poem, 
said again : 

* Mummy sweekens it.” 

“Look here, Phillie,” his father pushed his 
chair some little way back from the table, and 
looked at the poor little sprat with gathering brows 

-“either you or I are mad. You've got a quarter 
of a pound of sugar soakin’ in your bread and 
milk. Do you want a whole candy shop emptied 
into it?” 


“No.” Phillie burst into tears. “ But mum— 
mum—mummy sweekens it.” 

His father drew to the table again, and—a 
beautiful patience spreading over his face—said 
gently : 

“You've cert’nly gone off your nut, my little un. 
Come along ; eat your breakfast. It’s very nice” 
(tasting it). 

Phillie’s face at once cleared up. 

“ That’s how mummy sweekens it.” 

A light broke in on Philip’s brain and heart. 
He remembered now that his wife, when she made 
Phillie’s breakfast, went through the matutinal 
farce of tasting it, and pursing up her lips as if 
nothing so delicious had ever tickled her palate. 
She would then pass the bowl to Phillie with 
the words: “ Mother's sweetened it, my pet; so 
nice !” 

How could he have temporarily forgotten it? 
Indeed, how should he have remembered it, with 
the great ache that there was at his heart? He 
tried to make good his remissness, and, taking 
another spoonful of the panada, said effusively, 
** So nice, Phillie !” 

Phillie was hypnotised at once, and his face 
expressed a relish of the accustomed food that 
was quite comical, and was all but wholly the 
result of his father’s treatment of him. The 
addition of sugar may have had just a little to do 
with it. When he had finished, which he did 
holding the bowl perpendicularly over his head 
and draining its contents, with a wheezing noise 
like that of a small tea-kettle singing, he lay back 
sentimentally in his father’s arm, and after a while, 
like his father, fell to thinking. The thoughts of 
the adult and child met in Phillie’s question, put 
with the awful calm which belongs to very early 
childhood in face of the great mystery. 

“Ts mummy died too?” 

The last dreary word made the question sound 
infinitely sad, and Philip drew closer to him the 
little fellow who had seen so much of death. 

“T hope not, Phillie.” 

“ And our baby ?” 

“What do you know of the baby?” 

Phillie was silent at first, but, on being pressed, 
gave a picturesque narrative of his nocturnal visit 
to the basket. 

“‘T daresay your mother thought I put your dolly 
with the baby.” 

“T dessay too,” said Phillie, blandly. 

“Tt began to strike me last night that she was 
jealous of the little thing.” A sudden exclamation 
escaped him.—“ What if now No, it cant 
be.” 

Phillie looked perplexed. He could make 
nothing of the dramatic, fragmentary style, so he 
put his thumb in his mouth, pending further con- 
versation. 

“You loved the little baby girl, 
Phillie ? ” 

“Yes. I give her my best dolly.” 

Phillie had in reality only one dolly, but appa- 
rently the chambers of his mind were stored with 
others. 

“ Did you tell mother you loved her?” 

The little boy’s eyes twinkled. As if it were 


didn’t you, 
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necessary for him to tell his mother; as if she 
didn’t read him like an open book ! 

“Mummy knows fings,” he said quietly. The 
satire, pointed as it was, was quite missed by the 
obtuse being for whom it was intended. 

Philip sighed. His little son was very winsome, 
and seemed generous, but in cross-examination he 
was as aggravating as Sam Weller. 

“If your mother weren’t a saint, Phillie, I 
should be out of my mind,” he said. “I wonder 
now how she'll prove that the hand of God is in 
all this.” 

Phillie listened courteously, and then, as usual, 
went off on a track of thought quite beside the 
matter, and interesting only to himself. 

“Has God anyfing else besides a hand, pap- 
a?” 

“Well, really, odd thoughts do drift into your 
head, Phillie,” said Philip, who, like most people, 
was naturally of those who attribute to the Deity 
human form and attributes, though he had been 
taught that God is a Spirit. “ You'd better ask 
your mother. She knows all about it.” 

“Where’s my mummy? My mummy isn’t died, 
I hope.” 

Phillie’s talk was usually a sort of roundel, and, 
having returned to his starting-point, he relapsed 
into silence again, and in less than two minutes 
forgot both the theological question that had 
exercised his thoughts, and his anxiety about his 
mother. “TI fink,” he said, with pretty embarrass- 


ment, trying to break it delicately to his father that 
the long téte-4-téte was beginning to bore him, “I 


fink I'll go and look after my flow’s.” 
And so saying he betook himself to the garden. 


Philip went to the window and looked out. The 
houses were only just beginning to wake up. Here 
a blind was drawn up crookedly, and a family 
bustled about within ; there, a woman, scantily 
attired, lifted thin arms to dress thin hair, peering 
anxiously the while into a piece of looking-glass 
laid against a window-pane ; further on a little 
child pressed a white face to the shut window, a 
coward within the room was beating a girl, and the 
hideous sound of the strokes was mingled with 
shrill screams ; angry, loud-voiced women called 
to their children playing in the street, and girls in 
waterproofs, with the sleep not yet sluiced from 
their faces, opened street-doors. The air began to 
grow smutted and thick, as black volumes of 
smoke rose from paper-filled, grease-fed fires. 
And to this place it was that Philip Ray had 
brought the wife whom he had married four years 
ago, when both of them had lived in happy service 
ata country vicarage in that garden of England, 
Kent. 

To the young man, lost in thought as he stood 
at the window, the near houses suddenly grew 
spectral and vanished, and in their stead he 
saw again Lympne Hill, near Hythe. ’Tis the 
pleasantest thing in the world to sit in the grass 
on this hill and look across Romney Marsh over 
miles, miles of land, dotted with sheep like foam, 
to the sea, across leagues, leagues of water, dotted 
with foam like sheep, both the sea and the land 
flat; and, to him who sits on Lympne Hill, both 


silent as the sky, which, watched by him who lies 
back on the hillside, looks scarce bigger than the 
sea and the marsh put together, and which, like 
them, is dotted with fleecy things like sheep. The 
sea, the marsh, and the sky, all came back to 
Philip ; and more came back. He journeyed in 
memory what would be a three hours’ drive in a 
poor slow railway train (it was a three seconds’ 
drive in a train of thought) into Kent, beyond the 
marsh, till he came to a village clustered about the 
knees of one of those old churches that have a 
story to tell. Here it was that he and Ally had 
spent those happy years. Ally ! Where was she? 
Philip opened the window and peered out. There 
was no sign of her. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE NAME DISCUSS.ON, 


“ A T last, Ally!” Philip ran to meet his wife, 
and all but carried her back into the room. 
“Dear, I’m so tired,” came the answer 

in a faint voice. ‘“ Make me a cup o’ tea.” 

Philip stated. “What have you been doin’ 
with yourself, wife? What have you done with the 
baby? Never mind, it’s all right. I see by your 
eyes. Wait till I make you the tea, an’ you've 
drunk it, an’ then you can tell me all.” 

Ally threw off her shawl. ‘The morning air 
had given her cheeks a glow, and her grey eyes 
sparkled. 

“T say, Molly Bawn” (Bawn was the only Irish 
word that Philip knew; he attached no very 
definite meaning to it, and could not in thought 
separate it from Molly), “you're looking 
What’s the Irish for handsome ?” 

“Sure, ‘handsome’ is an Irish word, Philip! 
But go ‘long with you, flatterin’ y’r own wife. Is 
that tea near ready ?” 

Philip brought it to her. 
paused. 

“ Where’s my boy, Philip ?” 

“ He’s gardenin’. I declare my heart’s gone out 
to the little chap. We've had a rare good time 
together.” 

“Ye don’t say that, Philip?” Ally put down 
her cup, and dried her eyes with a corner of the 
discarded shawl. “Sure, the hand of God is 
in it.” 

“There !” Philip clapped his leg. “If I didn’t 
know as you’d saythat. Drink your tea now, Ally, 
an’ cry after.” 

Ally drank her tea in silence. 
nothing, till she passed him the empty cup. 
he said : 

“ Now, wife, what about the baby ?” 

“You look into my eyes, Philip.” Ally had 
risen and stood before her husband. ‘Do they 
speak truth or lies? I was angry with you, I won't 
deny it ; but in what I’ve done this mornin’ I do 
think I’ve done what’s best be all of us. I feel 
it’s all right, Philip, an’ I’ll find out about it before 
night to-day. Now will ye trust me a bit, an’ ask 
no questions. Will ye?” 

There is not a man in the world who could have 
looked into those grey eyes and said no. 

Philip kissed her. 


Cup in hand, she 


Philip too said 
Then 
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“Will ye promise me, darlin’, not to put the 
bottle to y’r lips this day? Will ye?” 
Philip promised. 


Early in the afternoon Ally was on her second 
journey to Hampstead. What she meant to find 
out was what the people at the big house had done 
about the baby. She would ask the servants. She 
would tell them that the baby was not hers, would 
tell them its whole true story, and find out what 
the lady was doing about it. 

No, she wouldn’t do that. 

She would say she had seen a baby left on the 
door-steps. 

No, she couldn't do that. 

She would Ah, never mind thinking about 
it! She would just “trust to luck” and the 
moment’s inspiration. So she walked up to the 
garden. A lady was near the gate, and started at 
the figure outside it. Her pretty face blanched. 

“Do you want anything? Have you—have you 
a little baby?” 

“No, ma’am. 
ma’am.” 

“Indeed! You are very poor, I think ?” 

“ T am, ma’am.” 

“Fred !” 

“Weil, Joyce?” 

“T want you to give this poor Irishwoman some- 
thing, just because it’s—to-day.” 

“ A very cogent reason, my dear,” answered her 
husband. “ ‘To-morrow will be—to-morrow, so we’d 
better then grant them Home-Rule, and have done 
with the distressful people.” He spoke in a low 
tone, with a smile, but took out his purse as he 
spoke. 

“Thank you, sir.” Ally drew back from the 
proffered money. “I didn’t ask charity.” 

“There, Joyce, what a fool you have made me 
seem!” Fred’s whisper was an indignant one. 
“Stop !”—he turned to the woman again—“ have 
you—er—a—a baby?” 

“No, sir ; I have a little boy aged three, sir.” 

“ You're guife sure you haven’t a baby,” Joyce 
said searchingly. 

“ Quite sure, ma’am.” 

The grey eyes lighted up. 

“ Joyce, you ave silly.” Fred spoke again in an 
undertone. ‘Then he said, a little imperiously, for 
the was annoyed, he knew not altogether why— 

“ What are you standing by this gate for?” 

“T was lookin’ at your lady, sir.” 

The woman moved on. 

“That’s one for me, bad; and one for you, 
good, ‘my lady.’ Why, Joyce, you do look a 
picture. I never saw you so absurdly pretty and 
happy before, all because of a found baby.” 

Joyce had a far-away look in her eyes. 


I've a little boy aged three, 


“T don’t think that woman was its mother, do 
you, Fred? They haven’t at all the same type of 
face. I could see no least resemblance.” 

“Ahem! It has been known for a baby to 
resemble its father, Joyce. I don’t say it’s right 
that it should, but it sometimes does.” 

“You're so sarcastic, Fred. One can’t think of 
everything at once, and that didn’t come to my 
mind.” 

“TI see.” 

“ You think she was its mother, Fred ?” 

“No!! Idon’t!!” 

“You needn’t get so loud about it, dear. 
don’t you ?” 

“‘ Because,”—Fred linked his arm in his wife’s— 
“because I think, Joy, that woman is about as 
unlikely a one to leave her baby on a doorstep as 
any woman I ever beheld. Did you not see her 
eyes? Were you quite blind, my lady ?” 

Joyce nestled up to him. 

“You really have very pretty thoughts for a man, 
Fred. I did see her eyes. She’s Zye-rish. Dear, 
that’s a pun; I’m so happy, so happy!” After a 
pause, “ What shall we call it, Fred ?” 

“ Call what ?” 

“As if you don’t know! The baby. 
did you do with the little scrap of paper?” 

“T have kept it, Joyce. About the name now. 
Your own is the prettiest in English.” 

“T should like to call it May, Fred, because 
our own little one was born in May.” 

“Well, call it May then.” 

“ No, dear, I want us to talk it over. 
you to have a voice in the matter, Fred.” 

“Do you?” (smiling). “ Well, there’s the name 
Bessie. My mother’s name is Bessie—at least my 
father always called her so. I’ve heard that she 
was christened Elise. Bessie’s a regular English 
name.” 

“Qh!” Joyce coughed. 
much like the name Bessie. 

“T think it abominable.” 

“Now, Fred, that’s tiresome of you. It gave 
me quite a shock to think that you wanted the 
dear little thing called Bessie, and all the time you 
didn’t. Dosuggest some other names.” 

“Gladys, Margery, Dorothy ; those are rather 
pretty names, aren’t they? and just now becoming 
the fashion.” 

“T should like the little thing to be called 
May.” 

“ Well, call her May then.” 

“ Yes, dear, as you like the name.” 

Fred’s eyes brightened. This is what Joyce 
called talking a thing over, and his “ having a voice” 
in the matter. She invariably mentioned her wish 
at starting, and returned to it in concluding. 

The little thing was named May Sturge 


Why 


What 


I like 


“T don’t think I zery 
It’s so—archaic.” 
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MOSQUE AT OQUARGLA, 


‘THE Sid stayed a week at Ghardaia waiting for 
her convoy. She lodged in the fortress, 
dined at mess, and had an orderly to wait 

upon her, and all, of course, at no expense to her- 

self. She was the guest of the Government, for 
the Governor-General had invited all the colonels 
and commanders to receive and entertain her with 
hospitality. On the eighth day the convoy arrived, 
and Captain Cambis was presented to her. He 
was to be her commanding officer for the trip, and 
proved a very pleasant person. He was a soft- 
voiced man, rather sad, but he completely won the 

Sid’s heart on the first day of their acquaintance in 

this wise. A man got angry with a mule, as is not 

seldom the case ; he kicked the animal, as also often 
happens under these circumstances. Captain 

Cambis called out : 

“Stop that ! I never allow any kicking in my com- 
mand.” 

The convoy made a splendid show as it streamed 
out from Ghardaia. There were five officers, twenty- 
five Zouaves, fifty Arabs, and some convicts. 
Then there were fifteen long wagons, each drawn 
by eight mules, and thirty baggage-camels with 
general loads, and thirty more with water skins and 
barrels, and finally there were sheep and hens and 
dogs in various degrees and multitudes. The 
sheep and hens were for comfort, the dogs were for 
Company. All these men and mules and wagons 


and camels made a long string as they slowly 
moved over the road one after another, and the 
head of the line often lost sight of its tail, for they 
kept at wide distances from each other. 

For the first day the Sid rode in one of the long 
baggage wagons, and she bumped over the road 
on its springless seat until she was wellnigh de- 
capitated. ‘The road was rough and stony, and 
at each step there was a new kind of jolt evolved. 
First the Sid would be struck forward with extreme 
velocity as the wheels unexpectedly went down 
into a deep hole, then she would be flung violently 
back again into position as the front wheels came 
up and the hind ones went down. Then she 
would be dashed to the right as they struck a huge 
stone, and before she had made sure where she 
was most bruised she would be flung to the left 
against an iron bar or spade handle or some 
equally obdurate article. In short she was sore 
and shaken and bruised by the time night fell, and 
she felt certain that another day of such banging 
would complete her destruction. She mentioned 
this to Captain Cambis. 

“Tt is unendurable,” said the good-natured 
captain ; “you shall go @ cacolet, madame, ‘Thus 
you will be in comfort.” 

The Sid wondered what @ cacolet might be, and 
how it would be comfortable. In the morning it 
was made clear to her. When the order was given 
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to march, she found herself slung in an ambulance 
chair on the right side of a mule, while a Zouave 
balanced her in another chair on the left side. 
This is travelling @ caco/et ; and the Sid, who has 
tried many modes of locomotion, declares it is em- 
phatically the easiest she knows. Her chair was 
weighted with a bag of stones, for the lightest 
Zouave in the convoy was far too heavy for the Sid, 
who is emphatically not a heavy personage. 


Dinner with the soldiers was a very different 
thing from the Sid’s first dinner in the Desert. 
Instead of the mighty bowl of cuwscousou, they had 
fish, boiled mutton, fried potatoes, biscuits, oranges, 
jelly—then coffee, with bread “at discretion,” as 
the restaurants have it. They had a table like- 
wise, and a tablecloth—in fact, everything was most 
civilised and very comfortable, but not a bit like 
the Desert. However, the nice dinner, tastefully 
served, and the conversation of five well-bred, in- 
telligent men had also charms for the Sid, who 
rejoiced and was thankful. 

But if the dinner and the company were not like 
the Desert, the scenery was very much like it. 
This road from Ghardaia to Ouargla is the very 
abomination of desolation. At first it was a rocky 
and stony Desert, then it was a fine sandy Desert, 
and each stage was worse than the last. The 
weather, moreover, was cold, and the keen wind 
blew clouds of fine sand and dust that penetrated 
everything. The sand got into the soup and 
thickened the coffee, it filled the nose and the eyes, 
and finally stopped the Sid’s watch. It was a pest 
and a torment. ‘The Sid tied up her head with 
handkerchiefs, she shut her eyes, opening them 
about once an hour, rather in order to see if the 
eyelids still worked all right than to look at the 
scenery. There was nothing to look at. The 
same unending plain of yellow sand on every side, 
with nothing to see but the convoy going along in 
the bright sunlight. 

These workmen, and convicts, and soldiers, and 
all the rest of the troop were going to Ouargla in 
order to see if anything could be done towards 
making that fever-infested spot more habitable for 
outsiders, French and others, who had come there. 
At present no one not born Quarglan can live 
there during the hot months. And since tie 
French have occupied the oasis and intended to 
keep it, the necessity for making the place more 
healthy is urgently felt. Therefore that great 
convoy was sent down south, and therefore too it 
went slowly, for the men and horses were to go to 
work the moment they arrived, and it behoved them 
to arrive in good condition, else the fever-fiend 
would lay hold of them too and claim them for its 
prey. 

The tents were pitched each night near a well, 
of which there were several along the route, but 
the convoy moved slowly, and sometimes it 
happened there was no well at the end of the day’s 
march. Under such circumstances the water 
camels were laden with their precious load, and 
they carried sufficient in their forty barrels for the 
needs of the men and beasts. These water barrels 
are tarred on the outside, and one must get ac- 
customed to the taste of tar in order to drink it 
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with relish, but wind and sand, combined with 
long days in the open air, soon render the palate 
less fastidious. ‘Thirst is an imperious master, 
whose behests are even less to be withstood than 
those of his twin brother hunger. 

To the Sid they seemed to be wandering 
aimlessly across the sandy plain. She saw no 
reason why they should take one direction more 
than another. There was no track, and she saw 
no landmarks. Not so the Arab guides. ‘ihat 
trackless waste was full of landmarks, full of un- 
mistakable sign-posts to their trained eyes. These 
men are a distinct race, they are hereditary guides, 
transmitting from father to son their knowledge of 
the Desert, just as they transmit their keen sight 
and their power of endurance. Indeed, their keen 
sight and quickness of perception seem quite 
marvellous to us near-sighted, dull-witted, civilised 
beings, who are so accustomed to being led, 
directed, and generally taken care of, that we 
have wellnigh lost most of our natural perceptive 
faculties. 


The Sid herself has an almost miraculous power 
of losing her way. She will go astray on the 
slightest provocation, indeed, without any provoca- 
tion. ‘There are trustworthy and entirely authentic 
stories of some almost incredible feats of hers ia 
this respect. 

But in the Desert, going to Ouargla in company 
with a hundred soldiers, the Sid had no opportunity 
of losing either her way or herself. Therefore she 
travelled safely and slowly southward, and though 
they were seven days on the journey they met but 
three wayfarers on that lonely road. One of these 
wayfarers was the postman, the camel-postian. 
The camel-post travels very fast, and, like :! 
famous pony-post of the old Californian days, the 
riders sometimes perform marvellous feats of 
endurance. ‘The journey from OQuargla to 
Ghardaia, for instance, they make without stopping 
either for food or sleep ; both of these functions 
they discharge in a sort of way on the back of 
their much-enduring camels. ‘These post-came's 
belong to a particular breed, the Mahari, celebrated 
alike for their speed and their endurance. Great 
care is taken to keep up the standard of the stock, 
and they are never allowed to contaminate their 
blood by crossing it with commoner kinds. A 
Mahari will trot from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty miles in a day, a very good rate of going 
considering the sandy road he has to cover. 

The Sid used to greatly enjoy the evening 
chat over the camp fire when the day’s march was 
done. Her hosts were pleasant men, with French- 
men’s power of conversation. They spoke of 
many and widely differing things, but there is 0¢ 
subject that a Frenchman never leaves long out vl 
his conversation when in company with a sym- 
pathetic listener with whom he can talk freely. 
Sooner or later the burning question of the war 's 
sure to come up. It is never far away from his 
lips, because ever nearest his heart. ‘That w»- 
dying hatred to the Germans is fast becoming 4 
leading trait of French character, is a fact which 
even the most casual observer cannot fail to 10 
tice. Chance acquaintances meeting in a railway 
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carriage will talk about it, and men dining together 
in a café will get heated over it. And everywhere 
it is the same, eyes blaze with fury, hands clench 
in involuntary gestures of rage, when the war is 
mentioned. The word German wakes the tiger in 
the Frenchman. Za furie frangaise, and that is 
the quality that goes to the making up of a tiger, 
did once arouse itself upon a scale sufficient to 
terrify all Europe. It seems as if the France of 
to-day was bent upon nothing so strongly as upon 
storing up as much as she can of that same fury in 
the hearts of her young men in order to make 
heavy drafts upon it on some future day. There 
were two young officers in the 
convoy who talked to the Sid 
about the Germans. They were 
mere children when the war 
took place, but they remem- 
bered it for all that. Their 
mother’s jewelry was taken, it 
seems, by some of the invaders. 
One of the boys waited upon 
the officer in command to see 
if he could get the trinkets 
back. The German was sorry, 
very sorry, but what could he 
do? He did not know who had 
stolen the jewels. It might not 
be any of his troop ; he thought 
not. It might have been some 
wandering marauder. He again 
was sorry, but it was the fortune 
of war. He might indeed have 
added that the fortune of war 
often caused people to lament 
over the loss of something far 
more precious than senseless 
gems. 
These boys, now grown to 
man’s estate and both soldiers, 
talked with the Sid. They told 
her the story of their mother’s 
jewels, they spoke of revenge. 
“You had better leave it 
alone now,” said the Sid, who 
can look at this and other burn- 
ing questions with the dispas- 
sionate calmness of an uninter- 
estedf oreigner. “Let the past 
be; you cannot undo it, and 
you may only mar the future.” 
Bah! She might as well have 
tried to argue with a hurricane 
and advised it to become a summer zephyr. 
“ Nous verrons!” they replied, with deep sig- 
nificance. ‘“ We shall see ! ” 
Ah me! What indeed will the world not see 
when those two nations grapple each other once 
more by the throat in deadly conflict. 


_ One evening after dinner the Sid walked away 
irom the camp to a little hillock in order to look 
abroad over the earth. There had been a glorious 
sunset, but that splendour had all passed away and 
given place to the moon’s paler light. The moon- 
light of tne Desert is quite another thing from the 
weak and spiritless reproduction we are acquainted 


with. There the silver light seems actuaiiy to flood 
the scene and bathe it in a sea of glory. The clear 
air, devoid of moisture, is one cause of this wonder- 
ful and limpid light which beautifies all it touches. 
Under its magic even the arid desolate Sahara 
became lovely, and the hideousness of the land was 
lost in the glory of the light that was shed upon it. 
As she stood against the sky-line looking forth, 
Captain Cambis emerged from his tent and joined 
her. They spent some little time talking together, 
and gradually a great stillness fell upon the camp. 
All the multitudinous sounds that men and animals 
give to the air ceased one by one. The last mule 


STREET AT OUVARGLA. 


gave its good-night squeal, and the last dog gave 
his evening yelp, even the chat and laughter of 
the men were changed to snoring as each one sought 
his own particular blanket. 

The Sid had a little tent of her own and a pair 


of blankets devoted to her use. Each night her 
tent was pitched and ready for her when she 
arrived at the camping ground, and in the morning 
it was struck and carried off by the baggage-train 
men while she was taking coffee with the officers. 
The getting the tents ready and cooking the dinner 
each evening, and then starting in the morning 
again, was a great business. It almost seemed as if 
a day’s work had to be done before they were ready 
34 
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even to start. Since they did not wish to tire the men 
and horses moreover, they went by very easy stages. 

Thus it came to pass that it took them seven 
days to go from Ghardaia to Ouargla, which is 
only a distance of one hundred and eight miles. 
However, the Sid was not at all impatient of their 
slow progress. She was in no hurry to get on, 
wherein she differs much from the ordinary traveller, 
whose aim and end of existence seems to be often 
to get somewhere else. How often does not one 
meet a person hurrying might and main through 
the sights of Rome in order to get on to Naples, 
where, if one followed him, one would behold him 
urging every faculty to the utmost so as to get 
back again as fast as possible to Rome. However, 
even if the Sid had been the most impatient of 
mortals, she could not have gone one step faster 
than her convoy. She was bound to keep with her 
column, and neither straggle behind nor unduly 
hurry forward. 

On the last stage dut from Ouargla they were 
met by a train of water camels coming to meet 
them with many barrels of water. According as 
the barrels were emptied the Sid observed that 
they were stacked beside the road. 

“What is that for?” she inquired. 
you leave the barrels behind you ? ” 

“ For convenience of the return journey,” they 
replied. ‘Why should we carry empty barrels, 
which are of no use to us here ? ” 

“ But what if they are stolen? ” 

“ They will not be stolen.” 

“Why?” 

“Because nobody dares steal our barrels. See, 
we have the Government stampon them. Anyone 
who stole these barrels would surely be punished 
in an exemplary manner.” 

On this last day too they ate the “ Mechoui.” 
This was a curious ceremonial feast bearing a 
certain resemblance to the eating of the paschal 
lamb. It is usually partaken of at the successful 
termination of a journey, and is eaten of by all 
those that travelled together. ‘There are certain 
rites and ceremonies attending the cooking which 
indicate that it is a very ancient custom. One of 
the officers came to call the Sid to see the roasting 
of the Mechoui. She found a ring of men sur- 
rounding the fire, which was a mass of small glowing 
embers, in size similar to plums. By this time the 
Sid knew what these embers were, namely, camel’s 
dung, the staple combustible of the Desert, which 
is carefully collected and stored for use by the 
men of every caravan. Mention is made more than 
once in the Bible of a similar practice, which was 
evidently common throughout the East, in times 
past as well as at the present day. The Mechoui 
is sometimes a kid, but in this case it was a good- 
sized sheep roasted whole. It was spitted upon a 
long pole, and when literally done to a turn, it was 
dished up by placing the two ends of the pole 
on a couple of boxes belonging to the captain 
which had been put upon the table for the pur- 
pose. ‘The Mechoui must be eaten standing, and 
no modern luxuries must accompany the carving. 
Each guest slices offa piece where he best sees fit, 
and eats the same with his fingers. The Sid and 
the French officers complied with the traditional 
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usages, and when they had each eaten an official 
piece of the Mechoui, Abdel Kader was called— 
Abdel Kader was the captain’s servant—and he re- 
moved the Mechoui, which was turned over to 
the soldiers and Arabs, who made short work of 
it. Then the officers’ dinner was served, and 
the Sid had her last meal with her soldiers in 
the Desert. 

Next day they reached Ouargla, the end of their 
journey and the scene of their labours. The Sid 
went of course to the fortress, where she lodged, 
messed, and had her orderly as usual. Not only 
did she enjoy the society of the officers in the 
different forts, but she found them able and ready 
to give her a great deal of information concerning 
the country, the habits of the people—everything, 
in fact, a traveller was likely to ask about. 

When the Sid saw Quargla she no _ longer 
wondered at its fever-giving capabilities. The 
town is built upon an island in a ¢i-devant lake 
which used to be fed by a river now in an equally 
ci-devant condition. ‘There is an ugly ditch of 
green, slimy, and utterly stagnant water around 
Quargla, and from its sickening surface fever arises 
in its might and drives out all but the negro from 
Quargla in the month of April and bids them stay 
away until autumn. The negroes are fever-proof, 
and remain blissfully basking beside the fetid 
green water all during the hot months, like so many 
black lizards. 

Quargla was a great town about the time that 
Richard Cceur de Lion was sailing away to his 
crusade, and it did a fine trade with the country 
round about. At a much earlier period the de 
vastating Arab conquerors had laid their ruthless 
hands upon the land and left not one stone stand 
ing upon another. The town seems to have com 
pletely disappeared for some time. At length 2 
negro woman named Quargla came and built her 
but amid the ruins of an earlier civilisation ; hence 
the present town, andits name. Soat least runs the 
story. The palm trees of Ouargla grow naturally. 
That is to say, the roots of the tree dig deep 
enough to draw their own water ; there is conse- 
quently not that everlasting hauling of water which 
in other oases seems to make the sum total of the 
human industry and activity of the place. The 
crust of soil on the old lake is thin, and it is easy 
to get to water, most of which, however, seems 
impregnated with salts. Great salt crystals greet 
the eye and glitter in the sun atevery step. There 
seems a great tendency among the lakes of the 
Sahara to run to salt. Nearly all the marshes are 
saturated with salt. Does this point to some far- 
away time when the Sahara was the bed of a great 
sea? Or is it a prophecy of what it shall one day 
become when modern science shall have let in the 
waters of the ocean ? 


One day, as the Sid was walking through the 
market in order to see what she could of the life 
of Ouargla, she observed a large fat woman bearing 
down upon her with open arms. The fat woman 
folded the Sid ecstatically to her ample bosom, 
crying, 

“You are French. I know you are!” 
she wept upon the Sid’s shoulder. 
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The Sid was at first surprised. Then she 
wondered if she had ever seen the fat woman 
before. But no, the fat woman claimed no ac- 
quaintanceship, she claimed nothing but a sister- 
hood of colour. They were both white—at least, 
the Sid was white, and the fat woman would have 
been but for the tan of four years at Ouargla. 

“Come to my house. I show you my husband,” 
cried she, hospitably. “Oh, but this is a great 
day. I see once more a woman of my nation.” 

Four years at Ouargla had blurred the good 
soul’s power of discrimination ; any white woman 
was of her nationality. So the Sid went to her 
house and saw her Corsican husband, and heard 
their simple story, of how they had come further and 
further south seeking their fortunes, and the Sid 
hoped sincerely they had found it in the little shop 


where they sold tinned fruits and wine. The Sid 
sat in the shop and chatted to her fond fat friend, 
who could hardly find words to express her joy 
at having a woman to talk to in her own tongue. 
Fancy, four years with never a regular gossip with 
another woman! What purgatory for a French- 
woman ! 

The Sid remained three days at Ouargla and 
then set her face northwards. She had still much 
to see and much to do before leaving the Sahara, 
but QOuargla was her furthest point south, and 
leaving it she left some of the strangeness and some 
of the fascination of the unknown behind her. 
Other places were interesting, but there was an 
exhilaration about going south into the great hot 
Desert which would not be hers on this northward 
journey towards the sea. 


ADVENTURE WITH WOLVES: 





A CANADIAN 


[* these days of wars and rumours of wars, many 
of us have probably forgotten that the second 
quarter of our century was a time of profound 
peace, when innumerable swords were turned into 
ploughshares, and there was a strong belief among 
Englishmen that they would never need to be turned 


back again. But so it really was; and hundreds 
of old soldiers might be met with in the colonies 
who had settled into the mildest of citizens, and 
tilled their Government grants of land with perfect 
contentment and reasonable success. 

One of these settlers was ‘Sergeant Pierson, who, 
a year or two after Waterloo, took possession of a 
hundred acres of “backwoods” land not very far 
from Lake Huron. He cleared a portion of the 
land, built a solid log house, and by-and-by married 
an extremely handsome young woman of partly 
Indian descent. Perhaps Mrs. Pierson was excep- 
tionally fitted for her hard life, perhaps the couple 
were exceptionally fortunate—at any rate they pros- 
pered and were happy. “The sergeant” kept up 
his dignity—which, indeed, increased as years 
changed him from the smart young soldier to the 


RECOLLECTION. 


white-haired, upright veteran—his wife developed 
into a fine stately matron, regarding her husband 
with more veneration than would perhaps have been 
natural to a woman of pure English descent ; and 
their four children grew up good and well-condi- 
tioned, as might have been expected. 

Of these four, two were girls and two boys ; but 
the eldest girl married young, and at the time of 
Mary’s adventure there were but four of the family 
at home, the sergeant having gone to Toronto on 
some business. These were Mrs. Pierson, Tom, 
aged about twenty, Dick, and Mary, a tall slight 
girl of sixteen. 

The loghouse which Pierson had built so many 
years before had by this time undergone consider- 
able change. The one original room was now 
surrounded by additions, and fulfilled very much 
the functions of the great hall in an old English 
manor house. There the family ate and worked 
and received visitors ; and the perfect cleanliness 
of the big room, its homespun carpet in gay stripes, 
its four windows curtained with homespun blue 
and white, its great fire of logs on the open hearth, 
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made it a really cheerful and desirable dwelling- 
place. On the March afternoon now to be spoken 
of, Mrs. Pierson and Mary were the only occupants 
of the house, and were enjoying themselves over 
their work with plenty of talk of household and 
family concerns. Mrs. Pierson sat by the fire sewing, 
Mary was spinning coarse yarn at a large spinning- 
wheel, stepping backwards and forwards as the 
wheel turned and hummed. 

“And so,” said Mrs. Pierson, “I said he was a 
very smart young fellow, and your father thought 
well of him—that was all 7 could say—and Ellen 
said, ‘ Well, father knows best, I daresay ; but I 
wonder e should take to a Frenchman.’” 

“What nonsense!” Mary cried. ‘ Because 
father fought Bony as he calls him ! Why, Stephen 
thinks just as much of the Queen as we do. His 
people were in Canada long before Bony was ever 
heard of.” 

“Ves. And I don’t see that it matters either. 
And he’s our nearest neighbour—that’s what makes 
him come here, I reckon. He’s lonely in the 
evenings.” 

Mrs. Pierson said this in a perfectly natural tone, 
but Mary fancied there was a quick glance at her 
face as they were uttered, so she kept her eyes 
steadily fixed on her wheel for a second ortwo. The 
next words spoken had nothing to do with the 
previous subject. Mrs. Pierson held up her hand 
for Mary to stop the spinning-wheel, and after 
listening intently, said : 

“Tt’s time the cows were coming home.” 


Mary looked at the American clock ticking loudly 
on the wall behind her. Then she left her work, 
went through the house-door into the wooden porch 
cutside, and stood there straining her ears for the 
ringing of a distant cowbell. 


There was not a sound to be heard. ‘To right 
and left stretched an endless vista of snow, covering 
the garden with which her father had surrounded 
his house, and lying white and little broken on the 
broad surface of the road that ran past the clearing 
and lost itself in tall woods on either hand. 
Opposite the house on the farther side of the road, 
the woods were untouched—the land there did not 
belong to the sergeant, though, since it was un- 
claimed and unfenced, his cattle wandered over 
it as they pleased. It was from this primeval forest 
that the sound of the home-coming herd might be 
expected, but there was everywhere the profoundest 
silence. 

The girl stood for a minute, looking out into the 
clear cold air. She turned, and sent a long inquiring 
glance away by the lightly tracked road towards the 
town, four miles off ; but there was no creature 
visible. She bent her head, listening again, but there 
was no sound of bells, whether sleighbells or cow- 
bells ; only, as she turned to go indoors, a great 
crash came from the wood opposite, as a mass of 
snow, frozen to the branches weeks before, slipped 
Bdown avalanche-like from a tall pine free and lay 
heaped on the border of the road. 

“Tt is thawing still,” Mary said as she went in- 
doors again. “ And there is not a sign of the cows.” 

She resumed her spinning, and the talk that had 
been interrupted went on again. 
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““We shan’t have supper before seven o'clock, 
anyhow,” Mrs. Pierson said, “ for the boys wanted 
to go on cutting the cord-wood till dusk. I'll make 
a Johnny-cake for them.” 

“Perhaps Stephen will call,” Mary remarked 
negligently. 

“He can stay supper, if he has a mind to,” Mrs. 
Pierson answered. “But I’m beginning to think, 
Mary, that you’d best go and see if you can find 
those cows. It won’t do to wait for that till dusk.” 

“ Bother the cows,” said Mary, “I wish we had 
not turned them out so soon. They go miles for 
a bit of green at this time of year.” 

“Well, they must be brought back, anyhow,” 
rejoined her mother, “and the boys won’t be home 
in time.” 

Mary turned her wheel rapidly for another 
minute. Then she stopped it and said, “I'll go 
now. It'll be beginning to darken in the wood 
pretty soon, and ten to one they’ve gone to Lily 
Lake and stopped there.” 

She went to her own room, one of the various 
additions made to the house in recent years, and 
in two or three minutes re-appeared, with a pair of 
high boots on her feet, and a warm shawl wrapped 
closely round her head and shoulders. Her mother 
got up to see her off and close the doors behind 
her ; for though Canadians will face a fiercely cold 
atmosphere out of doors, they love a well warmed 
and draughtless interior. 


From the house door to the road was the beaten 
track the family had used all winter—along the 
road was the narrow and faintly marked line made 
by rarely passing sleighs; but beyond this lay a 
broad border of deep snow, a ditch full of snow, 
and then the innumerable stems of the forest rising 
from a carpet of snow. In one place, however, 
the smooth whiteness was broken by hoof marks, 
showing where the cows, when released from the 
farmyard in the morning, had crossed the road in 
a straggling line and made for the depths of the 
forest. About a mile within those depths lay the 
small lake of which Mary had spoken ; in summer 
it was a favourite haunt with the neighbouring 
cattle, for round the shore there was an open space 
covered with mossy turf; and even at this very 
early season of the spring it was possible that in so 
sheltered and sunny a spot there might be young 
sprigs or tufts of grass to be found. It was in the 
direction of the lake, therefore, that Mary ex- 
pected to find footmarks on the snow. She knew 
they would not be very clear, except perhaps in 
some open glade, for, as the thaw always begins 
from below, the heavy cattle in tramping through 
the white crust would break it up, and, more or 
less bring to the surface the long trails of creeping 
undergrowth or splashes of muddy earth. But she 
could see plainly enough as she went on that the 
ground had been trodden, and she walked as 
quickly as she could, always listening for the sound 
of the shrill cow-bell borne by the leader of the 
herd. 

But the silence of the great forest—the forest 
whose size was, even to her, something unimaginable, 
incalculable— lay round her, and not even a flake of 
snow fell from the boughs. She had penetrated so 
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far that daylight was dulled into something like 
twilight before she began to wonder seriously why 
she yet heard nothing of the truants. She stood 
still, and putting her hands to her mouth, she gave 
along penetrating cry, loud enough, as she thought, 
to be heard at home, and then listened hopefully, 
thinking the cows might know her voice and give 
some sign of their presence. No—there was 
nothing. She went on again, but presently shouted 
once more. If the cows were at Lily Lake they 
must hear her, and certainly she ought to hear 
some faint tinkle of the bell. This time it did 
seem to her as if a sound answered her—too far 
off and faint to be distinguished. It might be, and 
no doubt was, the lowing of the truants. 

Still she kept on in the direction of the lake, but 
her progress over the soft and encumbered ground 
was slower than she had expected, and now darkness 
was manifestly approaching. Should she go back ? 
she asked herself. Even to her, used to these 
pathless forests all her life, they were not entirely 
without their terrors ; and if the line from home to 
Lily Lake had not been quite familiar to her, marked 
by certain unmistakable features, neither she nor 
her mother would have consented that she should 
venture thus alone and late in the day into its 
solitudes. She was now growing uneasy, and 
wished heartily that she had gone round to the 
clearing beyond the house and persuaded Tom or 
Dick to come with her. She went on still, but she 
had quite resolved to shout once more, and then, 
if there were no answer, to run back home as 
quickly as possible, before the way-marks should 
be lost in darkness. She gathered her breath, 
standing on a little knoll at the foot of a tall tree, 
and with all her force shouted to the cows. What 
was it answered her? A cry not unlike the howl 
of a dog—and not before, but behind her! Her 
heart stood still a second and then half choked her 
with its throbs. Behind her—between her and 
home—that awful sound which she had never 
heard before, yet knew—the cry, taken up and re- 
peated all round her as it seemed, of a wolf ! 

Only in front, towards the lake, the way seemed 
open. On she flew, stumbling but not falling, 
wildly asking herself what she could do—whether 
there was a chance? She might have tried to 
climb a tree, but when she turned her head as she 
ran she seemed to see glittering points of light in 
the darkness, so near that she dared not pause. 
On she went, a vague wonder possessing her why 
these cruel beasts, unknown in the neighbourhood 
since before her birth, should be here now, and 
she their prey—but still flying, in the one direction 
open to her, towards the lake. There, in front of 
her now, was a clear space of sky; the trees 
thinned, then ceased altogether, and she was on 
the space of marshy, meadow-like land beside the 
water. As she leaped forward into the pale light 
of open sky and snow she heard a rush of many 
feet, and again the dreadful howl of the wolves. 

But when she had crossed the clear space and 
fallen down trembling on the very verge of the 
lake, she saw that no living creature but herself 
had advanced beyond the edge of the forest. 
Peering into the gloom she had left she could see 
vague movements and the gleam of fierce eyes, but 


for a minute the wolves kept within the shadow, 
and she was alone and able to think. 

But what could she do? The lake, about a 
mile long and half a mile broad, was everywhere 
enclosed by the forest, except just at the entrance 
and exit of the streams that fed and drained it. 
She could swim, and in summer might have gained 
a respite at least, by keeping out in the deep water 
for a time, but that was hopeless now. The lake 
had been frozen over a month ago, and though the 
ice was now broken up a good deal by midday 
suns, it still bordered the shore and stretched long 
peninsulas out into the distance. Death from 
those icy waters—death from the demons behind 
her—which was worst ? 

While she hesitated, crouching on the ground 
close to the shore, the wolves grew a little bolder. 
First one and then another came out of the dark- 
ness, advancing slowly with a crawling motion, 
until they showed themselves, an innumerable 
army as it seemed to her, approaching her across 
the open land. And not only from the part of the 
wood she had crossed did they come, but far down 
the bending shore of the lake grim forms showed 
themselves, and a low how] was heard as the groups 
drew together. 

Once more Mary took breath and shouted. 
Possibly some one might hear. At the sound the 
wolves seemed to pause. They stood for a mo- 
ment as if they too had listened for an answer— 
then they set up a loud wild howl and darted for- 
ward. 

Flight, anywhere! She sprang up and rushed 
out upon the surface of the lake, feeling the ice 
crack and tremble under her feet. On came the 
wolves with a fierce hubbub of cries, and as she 
sank down in a supreme agony of terror, her frail 
support swayed and turned slowly, and floated 
away from the shore. The cries of greed arose 
into a yell of disappointment ; for a moment at 
least their prey was out of reach. 


When Mary had been gone about half an hour, 
Mrs. Pierson put away her sewing and began to 
prepare for the evening meal. But first she went 
to the door and listened anxiously for the expected 
sounds. There was nothing to be heard, and she 
put on her kettle, mixed the Indian meal for the 
Johnny-cake, and cut some slices of pork for frying. 
Then she went to the door again, and this time 
she certainly did hear something. It was so far off 
at first, that even her half-Indian ears could not 
distinguish it, but presently she found it was the 
ringing of advancing sleigh bells, and so went in- 
doors again, saying to herself that if the passer-by 
intended to call, he would do it all the same 
whether he saw her or not. 

“Tt’s sure to be Stephen Denshaw,” she thought, 
“and he won't go by. I wish Mary would come. 
He'll be for going after her, perhaps ; and I should 
not be sorry. It seems to be getting dark early 
to-night.” 

The sleigh bells rang merrily outside, as a smart 
little red sleigh stopped at the gate, and in a 
minute a good-looking young fellow opened the 
door. 
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“ May I come in, Mrs. Pierson?” he said, and 
as she answered ‘ You’re welcome,” he came for- 
ward to the fire and shook hands with her. He 
wore the picturesque winter dress of the French 
Canadians—a long coat of light grey homespun 
cloth, with a hood lined with scarlet, and a broad 
scarlet sash. On his dark curly head he had a fur 
cap, and he had the warmest and most comfortable 
of all foot-coverings, soft yellow leather mocassins 
tied with strips of the same high above the ankle. 
There was a slightly foreign accent in his speech and 
a smart alertness in his manner which made itself 
remarked ; but these were the only indications that 
Stephen Denshaw was known to his own people as 
Etienne Dénéchaud, and was in fact the identical 
Frenchman to whom Mrs. Pierson’s eldest daughter 
objected. 

** Will you stay and have supper with us?” Mrs. 
Pierson said hospitably. ‘The sergeant is not back 
yet, and we're waiting a bit for the boys, but it 
won't be long.” 

“Thank you,” Stephen answered, “I'll stay a 
little, but not long to-night, Mrs. Pierson. Where 
are Tom and Dick? Not far, I hope?” 

“In the clearing behind the corn patch,” Mrs. 
Pierson answered. “They'll work till dusk.” 

“It’s a queer thing,” said Stephen, “but I don’t 
fancy being out alone this evening. Did you ever 
hear of wolves about here, Mrs. Pierson ?” 

“Wolves! Why, no—not since the winter after 
Tom was born. They were about then—but that’s 
twenty years ago, nearly. Oh!” she.cried out, sud- 
denly interrupting herself, “are they about now ?” 


“They say so—yes,” Stephen answered, quickly 


awakening to the awful terror in her eyes. “ Yes 
they are—I heard them. Mary?” 

“She went towards Lily Lake for the cows. 
She is alone—out there a 

The poor mothe: stood clasping her hands 
together—an anguish of fear in her face, and no 
words to speak it in. 

“T will find her,” Stephen said, his teeth set 
together and his voice breathless. “How long 
since she went ?” 

“ Nearly an hour.” 

“They were coming this way. What guns have 
you? Can you make the boys hear?” 

“Ves. I have these.” 

She led the way into a bedroom where, hung 
trophy-wise on the wall, were various firearms. 
Some were old-fashioned and useless, but there 
was a good rifle, two revolvers, and a duck gun. 

“T will have these,” Stephen said. “Now a 
rope and a lot of brush and pine wood. Show me 
where to get it, and call the boys if you can.” 

Swiftly and very quietly they moved. Mrs. 
Pierson led the way to the outhouse, where a 
quantity of dry brushwood and pine knots were 
stored with other firewood. Then, while Stephen 
tied bundles of this together, and chose a number 
of the resinous pine branches, she went to the 
back door of the house, and taking a queer tin 
trumpet that hung there, blew a shrill piercing 
note, that caricatured the bugle of her husband’s 
fighting days. It sounded far across the cleared 
land, and she knew her sons would hear it and 
come, Then she returned to Stephen. They 
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made three bundles of the most inflammable 
materials, and then Stephen shouldered one, took 
the rifle and one revolver, and said : 

“ Would she go straight to Lily Lake ?” 

“Most likely. She started that way. See 
where the cows crossed the road.” 

“T am going that way. Send the boys after 
me. 

But at this 
appeared. 

“What's wrong?” 
near. 

“Wolves !” their mother answered, with a sort of 
impatience of her torment. 

“Your sister is in the wood. Come,” Stephen 
said, and started ahead of them. 

Mrs. Pierson had the other weapons and the 
bundles of fuel beside her. She loaded each of 
her sons with scarcely another word, and they 
followed, running till they overtook Stephen a few 
paces within the wood. 

He told them briefly and in a low voice all that 
he knew. A large pack of wolves had been driven, 
apparently by hunger, from the desolate regions of 
the north and west. They had attacked a farm 
some ten miles off last night and killed a number 
of sheep. This morning they had passed near the 
town without venturing to show themselves, and 
had taken to the woods within a few miles of Lily 
Lake. This very evening as he drove along he 
believed he had heard the howling of the pack on 
his left hand. 

“Tf it was them I heard,” he said, “they would 
be towards the far end of the lake; but they travel 
fast.” 


moment the two young men 


Tom cried as they came 


While Stephen spoke the three were keeping, with 
the skill of those trained in the backwoods, along 
the track Mary had taken. When the little that was 
necessary had been said, they went on in silence, 
listening for any sound. All was still for a short 
time, and now it was so dark that they had to move 
with caution, for they were in the densest part of 
the belt of forest, and daylight was almost over 
everywhere. 

Suddenly there arose before them, a considerable 
distance away, but straight, as it seemed, in the 
direction of the lake, a wild confusion of cries, 
howls, and yelpings that swelled into a horrid 
chorus and then died down into single savage 
voices. And then all was silent again, but they 
knew now where the pack was. No one spoke as 
they hurried on—three against they knew not how 
many—but each held his weapon ready, and each 
had Mary’s name on his lips. 

They crossed the thickest of the wood and began 
to perceive a lightening of the boughs towards the 
lake. Then Stephen stopped. “If she is anywhere 
on this side the lake,” he said, “we can make 
her hear now. Shout all together. Now ¥ 

The three voices rang out through the stillness 
of the woods, and then they listened, but there was 
no answer. They did not cease to move forward, 
and a minute later Stephen said “ Shout again.” 

This time there was an answering sound. Very 
faint and uncertain there came a cry. 

“Only a wolf,” said Tom, despairingly ; but 
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Stephen answered, “I think not,” and went more 
quickly forward. 

“ Now,” he said, “ we are near the clearing, and 
these brutes are there. Which of you two can 
climb best ?” 

“T can,” said Dick, and Tom nodded. 

“Can you get up this tree?” 

“Yes.” 

“Up with you ! 

‘VYes.” 

“Go as high as youcan. Try to see what is 
going on yonder, and afterwards light the knot and 
wave it about.” 


Can you carry a pine-knot ?” 


It was but a few minutes’ work for Dick to 
swarm up the straight trunk Stephen had chosen. 
Among the spreading boughs at the top he could 
stand and look over the smaller trees to the open 
shore. There light still lingered, helped by the 
snow and the stars, which had now begun to 
shine brightly, and he could make out a curious 
picture. 

The waters of the lake gleamed with a dull 
steely lustre here and there among the broken 
masses of ice, showing chiefly in a line along the 
shore. Between the shore and the encompassing 
forest the level snowy plain was alive with dark 
forms that moved restlessly and jostled each other, 
chiefly in one spot. All their attention seemed to 
be fixed on the lake—all their fiery eyes were 
turned in one direction. And as Dick tried to make 
out what the magnet was that drew them, a strange 
idea flashed into his mind, and with it a flood of 
hope. 

He took out a match, lighted his pine torch, and 
waved it wildly, shouting meantime at the top of 
his voice, “ Mary! Mary!” ‘Then a dark heap 
lying on an ice island a few yards from the shore 
moved visibly, and a voice came back to him 
scarcely audible. ‘“ Here!” it said, and the heap 
sank down again. 

“She’s safe !” he shouted to the watchers below, 
and came flying down the tree. In brief words he 
told them what he had seen. “ But how shall we 
get to her ?” he said, ina less hopeful tone. “ Hallo, 
what's that ?” 

It was a wolf, lank and grey and stealthy, creeping 
through the snow unpleasantly near them. Dick 
raised his gun. 

“No,” whispered Stephen, “keep that. 
torch each of you.” 

In a moment three bright flames lit up the dark- 
ness. “ Now come on,” Stephen said; “ at the edge 
of the wood we must light a fire to keep the way 
clear. But don’t shoot at present if you can help 
it; we shall want all our powder by-and-by.” 

They hurried on, and in another minute reached 
the edge of the wood. Other stragglers from the 
pack of wolves had joined the first, and though the 
main body still stood or lay as Dick had seen them, 
there were now several prowling round the party. 
Stephen’s policy was to seem to take no notice of 
these creatures, and to trust as long as possible to 
their fear of fire for protection ; if it once came to 
fighting them the matter would be serious indeed. 

Just beyond the circle of the forest he threw 
down the bundle of firewood he had carried ; and 


Light a 


out of the pocket of his loose coat he pulled a bottle 
of turpentine which he had bought that day in the 
town, and poured half of it over the wood. ‘Then 
a torch was put to the heap, and in a moment a 
bright tall flame sprang up. It lighted the space 
around it, even to the shore of the lake, and the 
wolves shrank out of the illuminated circle, and 
crowded together at a little distance. Stephen 
took the two remaining bundles of wood, passing 
his rifle to Tom, and bidding each of the boys 
light a second torch, led the way towards the water. 
As they left the fire the wolves again drew in 
round them, but the flaming torches, from which 
their bearers scattered showers of sparks, kept 
them from venturing too near, and the three gained 
the shore unmolested. 

Mary had been roused from a torpor half of 
fear, half of cold, by Dick’s voice calling to her 
from the tree. She was now kneeling on her un- 
steady ice-island, but so numbed and lifeless that 
she had scarcely any power to help herself or ever 
to speak. 

“Courage, Mary!” Stephen called to her as hc 
dropped the two great fagots he was carrying, and 
lighted them as he had done the other. As the 
flame leaped up, they could see her plainly, 
kneeling on the rough ice, and holding her shawl 
tightly huddled about her. Her refuge had floated 
to a distance of about half a dozen yards from the 
land, and there lodged against a much larger frag- 
ment, which again was jammed by others, and 
quite motionless. 

“Mary,” cried Dick, frightened by the strange 
dulness of her aspect, now that she could be clearly 
seen, “can’t you get up? Can’t you shove that 
ice of yours towards us? Push against the piece 
behind you.” 

But she neither answered nor moved. 

“We must try,” Stephen said, without looking up 
from what he was doing. He had taken all the 
ropes that the wood had been tied with, and knotted 
them together. Then he pulled off his sash, a 
woollen scarf of about three yards long, and added 
it to the length. “Now,” he said, and took his 
place close to the icy bank ; “catch, Mary.” 

He had tied a stone in the end of the sash, and 
as he threw with all his skill it fell close beside 
the girl. She made a feeble movement to hold it, 
but her hands were too numbed, it slipped along 
the ice and fell into the water. 

“ T’ll swim to her,” cried ‘Tom. 

“Wait a minute !” Stephen answered ; “I'll try 
again.” 

This time he made a large loop in the cord, and 
flung it lasso-like towards the girl. He hoped 
to throw it over her, but failed, and was just going 
to pull it back for another effort, when he found 
it had caught on a projecting bit of ice and was 
drawing the ice raft and its passenger shorewards. 
Gently he pulled the rope foot after foot, and slowly 
the light burden came on to his very feet. As it 
struck with a grating crumbling sound he caught 
Mary in his arms, and ina moment she was standing 
close to the brightly blazing fire, dazed, helpless, 
but safe. 

Again safe for the moment ; but the fire would last 
little longer, and even now the wolves were growing 
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bolder as they became accustomed to the light. 
They still kept a yard or two away, but that was a 
sufficiently terrible proximity. And there would 
be no fire in the wood through which the four 
must pass. 

They must pass it quickly too. The day’s thaw 
had changed into sharp frost, and Mary was al- 
ready half dead with cold. 

“We have sixteen shots in all,” Stephen said, 
“but we must not fire one uselessly. Carry two 
torches on in front, ‘Tom, and you, Dick, put your 
arm round your sister and help her along. I will 
come last.” 

“ Now, Mary,” said Dick, “come along ;” and 
he tried to lead her towards the wood. She had 
not spoken a word yet, but now she broke suddenly 
into violent sobs. 

“T can’t—I can’t,” she moaned. 
dead.” 

“No, no,” said Stephen, with a troubled face 
but a cheerful voice ; “or, if they are, we'll carry 
you. See, Dick, I am stronger than you. Take 
the torches, and I'll bring her.” 

He took her up, almost carrying her, and the 
little procession started. As they moved from the 
fire, the gaunt, grim creatures gathered behind 
them, with low howls of impatience and cowardly 
disappointment. ‘They passed the embers of the 
first fire, now burned down, and went forward 
quickly, shouting and waving their torches. 
Mary’s stiffened limbs could not support her, but 
as they went on the blood began to flow again in 
her veins, and she could help herself more and 
more. After ten minutes of progress they were 
in the depths of the wood, and the torches were 
burning out ; the moment of peril was come for 
which Stephen had been anxious to reserve their 
firearms, and he called to Dick, “ Which of us 
three is the best shot ?” 

“You,” Dick answered instantly. 

“Give me the rifle then. Take Mary, and go 


”» 


“My feet are 


on 


“What ! and leave you?” 
“Oh, only for a moment.” 

There was a closely huddled pack of creatures 
behind, snarling and pushing each other as they 
came on, and when the torches went forward and 
left Stephen standing nearest to them, one made a 


bound towards him. There was the echoing ring 
of a rifle shot, a yell, and the wolf lay writhing. 
Another shot sent in among the crowd and waking 
a chorus of cries, and Stephen had run forward 
and joined the others. 


He reloaded the rifle. ‘I have two more of the 


WITH WOLVES. 


brutes here,” he said gaily, and the party moved 
on as before. 

It was some minutes before the effect produced 
by Stephen’s shots passed off, and for that time 
they went on unmolested. But they could not go 
very fast on Mary’s account, and a mile of unbroken 
forest, to be traversed by flickering torchlight, is 
no trifle. Presently the wolves were behind them 
again. One, more cunning than the rest, crawling 
through the underwood, got so near to the rear- 
guard, that the light of Dick’s torch flashed upon 
his fiery eyes just as he prepared to spring. Happily 
Dick was holding his revolver ready for emer- 
gencies; he fired, and the beast, wounded and 
howling, fled back to his comrades. Again they 
closed up, but this time Mary was almost herself. 
‘Give me a torch,” she said ; “I can’t shoot, but 
I can help to frighten them,” and she and her 
brothers stood a few yards away while Stephen 
fired. Two wolves fell, whether dead or not they 
could not see, and again there was a pause in the 
pursuit. 

“Now we'll run for it,” Stephen said; “the 
ground is clearer, and Mary can run a little, can't 
you ?” 

“Yes, I can try.” 

Again he put his arm round her, and they ran 
quickly for a little while. But her strength failed. 
“T can’t,” she said—“ oh, I can’t!” and she sank 
half-fainting against a tree. 

“We are nearly home,” Stephen said consolingly. 
“* Never mind, I can carry you.” 

Just then Tom gave a joyful shout. “I see a 
light,” he said. ‘“* Look ahead ; there is help.” 

There was certainly a light visible through the 
trees. “Come on,” cried Dick, waving his torch, 
and they started forward once more. 

In a minute or two they made out that the light 
was from a great fire ; it flashed and leaped and 
showed itself more and more plainly through the 
tree stems. “We are nearly home,” Mary said, 
with a shriek of joy ; “that fire is in our garden.” 

And so it was. Once more they had to dis- 
charge their revolvers at the horrid pack pursuing 
them, and then the wood began to thin and the 
great fire shone out close at hand, and they guessed 
that Mrs. Pierson had piled it up and lighted it to 
be a guide and help to them. And so they came 
home unhurt, and no worse harm than a bad cold 
ensued from Mary Pierson’s adventure. But per- 
haps the peril of that night brought about what 
followed later ; for it might well be that Stephen 
thought he could take care of Mary for life, and 
that she was satisfied of his ability to do so. 


H. COGHILL. 
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A MEDLEY OF OPINION AND CRITICISM. 


Do not be too hard on the mild flat- 
ness of minor poets. Let us remember 
that from such levels as these have suddenly arisen 
those lark-like lyrics which hold the world en- 
tranced. Some of our best songs have been the 
sole triumph of a minor poet. Such an inspiration, 
when it comes at last, accounts for and justifies 
much preliminary tuning of instruments.—I. F. M. 


Minor Poets. 


Ponisi A woman reasoning is like a bird 

inine . ° 

Reasoning, Walking. Both will get there much 
sooner if you allow them to fly. 


Faults of Tem. In training children, faults of tempera- 
perament and ment, while more capable of cure, are 
of Character. more immediately trying than those 
of character. 

Irritability, gloom, rudeness of speech and 
manner, thoughtlessness, cause incessant worry and 
daily despair to mothers, while the deeper and 
insidious tendencies to deceit and dishonesty 
smoulder beneath the surface and seldom come to 
light. It is on this account all the more important 
to discriminate in treatment, and not allow accumu- 
lated annoyance with the former faults to vent 
itself in disproportioned blame. They are in most 
cases, be it remembered, but the naughtiness of 
youth, the unpleasant harshness of unripe fruit. It 


may require much sun of affection and weather of 
experience to sweeten and ripen such temperaments 
into genial maturity ; but have patience, unripeness 
is not unsoundness.—w. E. G. 


Long ago, when my heart was hot, I 
had a young pale mother, and she 
would say, plaintively, day after day, 
“If you want to please me, do this,” “If you 
want to please me, don’t do that.” 

The thing became a terror to me. I am now 
grown to womanhood, and, day after day, I still 
hear that plaintive whisper, “If you want to please 
me, do this,” “If you want to please me, don’t do 
that.” 

It is conscience, and—will you believe it ?—my 
conscience is coming to have the face of that pale 
mother. 

The thing is growing a terror to me.—E. D’E. kK. 
d 


Long Ago and 


Now. 


ane sor There seems no reason why a man 
Testimonials. # 
should be rewarded for doing his 
duty, especially when he has received an ample 
income for doing it. Yet testimonials are so 
common nowadays that a public servant on retiring 
from his post is apt to consider himself slighted if 
this tribute is denied to him. The gift is so 
common that the exception is something new and 
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strange. There is no doubt that in rare instances 
testimonials are alike honourable to the givers 
and to the receiver. A man may have conferred 
some great benefit on his country or on his neigh- 
bourhood ; he may have disregarded his private 
weal in strenuous efforts for the public good ; he 
may have borne unmerited obloquy or sacrificed 
his health in a worthy cause. Honourable recog- 
nition in such acase is both natural and expedient. 
England has never been too lavish in the reward 
of merit ; her fault is that she is easily led to ex- 
pend her enthusiasm on objects that have but 
slight claim to it. 

There is some excuse for errors when a 
testimonial must be bestowed at once or not at all, 
but for the too hasty gift of posthumous and 
national honours no such apology can be offered. 
In voting for public statues we are too often in- 
fluenced by the emotion of the hour. Would it not 
be better to delay our decision until we are able 
to judge of the illustrious dead in a calmer mood ? 
If they are worthy, nothing will be lost by waiting 
a few years before the nation puts its stamp upon 
their greatness ; if the verdict of time judges them 
to be unworthy, it is infinitely better that they 
should wait. An enthusiasm that cannot be sus- 
tained for a lustrum is likely to be ill-founded. 

J. D. 


’ 


A poor man, the “character” cf a 
Scotch village, died lately. To a 
friend who was trying to lead his 


Posthumous 
Judgment. 


thoughts to serious subjects, he remarked with 
great earnestness : “I should na mind deein’, if I 
cud only see what the newspapers will say of me 
gin I am gane.”—1. F. M. 


eee: he ostentatious display of prosperity, 
Good People. all are agreed, is an insult to the 
unfortunate. So is the ostentatious 

display of strength, of wit, of virtue.—£. D’E. K. 


In an old book of extracts from news- 
papers and other ephemeral literature I 
find this quotation : “Criticism should keep a 
very watchful eye on biography. It should suspect 
biographies which are written prematurely, and 
therefore abound with blanks and dashes and 
allusions to facts which cannot be made public. 
Such facts might alter the whole aspect of the life. 
Also criticism should look coldly on mere panegyric. 
We do not want to hear praises, but to know how 
they are deserved. Criticism should demand that 
every life-history, according to the scale on which 
it is cast, should be carefully and thoroughly fin- 
ished. A full-length portrait should not be only 
head and hands looming out of a shadowy panel, 
but a trustworthy presentment of the whole man, 
characteristic in attitude and habiliment. Whoever 
has done one deed worth knowing has, so far, made 
all his thoughts and deeds worthy of consideration. 
Every conscientious biography should aim at being 


Biography. 
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a contribution to the history, not only of a man, 
but of mankind. Such may possibly furnish 
evidence for or against theories of humanity which 
may not yet be started in the human mind, even as 
the earth laid up her secret stores before there was 
a man to pry into geology.” —1. F. M. 


Has it ever struck you that every 
biography reveals at ‘least as much of 
its writer as of its subject ?—1. F. M. 


Self-revelation. 


I copy again from my old extract book : 
“If we first hear the parody of a 
poem, the poem itself reaches our ears tainted by 
the parody. Noble friendship is the best stepping- 
stone to noble love—ignoble flirtation and _phi- 
landering is the morass on the path to the pit of 
selfish lust.”—1. F. M. 


True Love. 


If a baby loses an eye during the 
earliest months of its life, it does not 
remember the accident, but the loss 
remains. So, doubtless, a man’s character may be 
moulded and his destiny mainly marked out, by 
the habits and passions in which he is allowed to 
indulge during the half-conscious and seemingly 
readily obliterated years of infancy and child- 
hood.—1. F. M. 


The Begin- 
nings. 


One constantly hears the wonder 
expressed why young women in these 
days have such a pronounced dislike 
to the safe and honourable calling of domestic 
service. The question was recently asked of one 
who has been a trusty retainer in the “best 
families,” and here is her reply: ‘‘ Well, ma’am, I 
began in the scullery when I was twelve, and 
I have been a servant for five-and-thirty years. I 
can’t say that I have any objection to service my- 
self, seeing as I’ve got used to it; but there’s just 
this in it—if I’m a cook and my sister is a milliner 
or a barmaid, she’s A/iss and I’m not.” Well, 
thought I, if this is all that is lacking to give us 
contented and willing handmaids, could we not 
concede’ the courtesy title? After all, it is no such 
fine distinction to share M/r. or Mrs. or Miss with 
all the world ; for my part I find a pleasing sim- 
plicity in the straightforward Quaker method o! 
using the Christian and surname. At first, to be 
sure, there might result some confusion from the 
granting of the boon; a topsy-turveydom that 
would establish the young ladies and gentlemen 
in the kitchen and the men and women in the 
drawing-room ; we should have Miss Jones cook- 
ing the breakfast, which Jane, her mistress, would 
presently eat, and Miss Brown cleaning the boots 
of John, her master. But when we had once 
changed places, as in the lively game of General 
Post, we should settle down very comfortably to the 
new order of things ; and if it were to save us from 


Domestic 
Service. 
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perpetual “ warnings ” and domestic revolutions, we 
should have bought our tranquillity very cheap. 
“What's in a name?” we say; what, rather, we 
should ask is there in the ornamental prefix which 
everybody shares? We drop it when we talk of 
the giants who have been dead a century or two— 
whoever hears now of A/r. Shakespeare, or, for the 
matter of that, of 4/7. Pope or M/r. Dryden? We 
who are unfamous folk might be very well con- 
tent, in such good company, to wear nakedly the 
name given us in baptism or by inheritance, if it 
would heal any class sore. But the old cook’s 
answer went deeper than she knew. Until our 
serving men and women themselves recognise the 
honourableness of service, no surrender on our 
part will mend matters. If one despises one’s 
calling, how can one expect another to respect it? 
Much of the present day friction between mistress 
and maid arises from the fact that the latter thinks 
she is lowering herself by accepting a situation, and 
is for ever on the outlook for some fancied slight. 
Not so long ago the governess was despised on 
much the same grounds. She, too, found little 
dignity in her vocation, and with a greater meekness 
than her sister in service, allowed herself to be 
slighted and contemned. The onward movement 
has lifted her out of this false position ; she is no 
longer the invertebrate creature who figures in 
fiction and figured in fact during the early part of 
this century ; she has learnt to count it her patent 
of nobility to give true and faithful service. Will 
“drudgery” ever seem “divine” in this sense to 
Susan and Mary in the kitchen ?—k. 


There are many people who will tell 
you that they have “a keen sense of 
justice.” You will generally find this to be justice 


Justice. 


to themselves. We all demand liberal allowance 
to be made for us, and for our circumstances. We 
are injured by the lack of appreciation, by the 
constant misunderstanding of our motives, by 
others. Let us see to it that we are equally ready 
to give all that we demand of others. When we 
use the scales of justice, let not our side be 
weighted beforehand with our own merits.—m. T. 


Let us have comradeship. Even a 
' piece of wood burns better when side 
by side with another piece of wood. Let us get 
close together, not bodies of us, but hearts of us. 
We shall burn better, and not being wood, I do 
not think that we shall “ burn up,” as the children 
say. There seems no need at all to. fear a 
conflagration.—r. b’E. K. 


Comradeship. 


A man may fall just as a horse may 
fall; but I think he should not fall 
upon his knees. He does not often do so, because 
he isa nobler animal than a horse. Take the case 


Falling. 


of Humpty-Dumpty. Could we love old Humpty- 


Dumpty did a man or woman among us believe 


that in all his tumbles he had ever tumbled— 
craven—upon his knees? Why, not a woman in 
British lands would sing to her baby of him could 
she think that.—r. D’E. K. 


That philanthropy only is real which 
is ready to help another in the way 
that shaii suit him best—not my own individual 
taste. I can look at my brother’s life from Ais 
point of view, or from my own.—«. T. 


Philanthropy 


It is extremely difficult to esteem 
others as Jeffer than ourselves, but we 
may safely suppose that they are at 
least as good : as sorry when they are in fault, as 
anxious to be good, to think rightly, to do their 
best ; that each is as sensitive to sympathy or 
blame, as full of kindly, sociable instincts, as you 
and I personally know ourselves to be. We are 
too much in the habit of judging ourselves 
by our intentions, and our neighbours by their 
actions.—J. M. S. M. 


Others as good 
as ourselves. 


Modesty may be compared to a 
lady’s veil. It renders more attractive 
the very charms it is intended to 
conceal. When those charms are great it enhances 
them by adding that of mystery ; when they are 
scant it has the merit of toning down faults which 
might otherwise offend. Unfortunately, in the 
latter case its removal often leads to the disillusion- 
ment of the beholder.—J. c. L. 


Modesty. 


To a man or woman of sensitive 
temperament and engaged in intellec- 
tual pursuits, noise is one of the serious trials of 
life. To escape from it in a great city or in 
a suburban residence is wellnigh impossible. Of 
the two, the steady roar of the great London 
thoroughfares, that full tide of life which sweeps 
through Fleet Street and the Strand, is less dis- 
tracting than the intermittent noises that irritate 
the nerves of residents in squares and in what, with 
a curious perversion of language, are called “ quiet 
streets.” The coarse shouts of costermongers, the 
drawling songs of beggars, Punch and Judy, and 
the grating discords of barrel-organs, are familiar 
sounds in quarters such as these. And while the 
ears are thus assailed from without, another enemy 
threatens the student within doors. The walls of 
most modern houses are thin, and to escape from 
that instrument of torture, a neighbour’s piano, is 
too often impossible. That “music has charms to 
soothe the savage breast” is not to be contested, 
but it is equally true that when heard through a 
wall, as Thisbe listened to Pyramus, it may make the 
civilised breast savage. It is said that in the old 
Dutch taverns travellers were charged for the noise 
they made, but unfortunately even this poor re- 
compense is denied to the man whose success, and 


Noises. 
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therefore his income, largely depends upon quiet. 
“Nothing,” says Carlyle in his characteristic 
language, “nothing of blockhead mankind’s pro- 
cedure seems madder and even more condemnable 
than this of their brutish bedlamitish creation of 
needless noises.” And the noises that, if not 
needless, might readily be lessened, are quite 
sufficient to take something from the serenity of 
the temper. If we have not more noises than our 
forefathers, we have more susceptible nerves.—J. D. 


“ Everything has two handles,” says 
Epictetus ; “one by which it may be 
borne, the other by which it cannot.” 
Our circumstances may be either the stones of the 
cairn over /a vie manqguée, or “ stepping-stones to 
things sublime.” ‘“ L’empire—c’est moi !” said the 
great Louis. Life is the man, not the events of his 
mortal existence.— M. T. 


Our Circum- 
stances. 


There is, they tell me, this thing 
peculiar in the satellites of Jupiter, 
that. some of them always shine on the dark side 
of the planet. Friends indeed !—k. D’E. k. 


Friends. 


I don’t think we should allow our- 
selves to look with lazy leniency 
on unearned praise and _ ill-directed 
homag:. They may mask themselves as “ loving 
blindness” or as “ good-natured absolution,” some- 
times they are almost enjoined upon us as a 
method of “helping a lame dog over a stile.” But 
in reality they poison the fountains of honour. If 
you build a monument to the memory of a drunkard, 
how shall you celebrate the remembrance of a 
saint P—I. F. M. 


Praise un- 
earned, 


The Literary When Carlyle resolved to adopt 
Profession, What he called “ the trade of litera- 
ture,” he said he looked forward to a 

life of poverty as well as of toil. Assuredly the 
man whose main desire is to secure a comfortable 
and a certain income will never sail his bark upon 
the rough seas of authorship. Monetary success 
such as that achieved by a competent physician, 
barrister, or merchant, is rarely gained by a man 
of letters, indeed, I may say never, unless he has 
the fortune to be a popular novelist. Literature, if 
pursued as a calling, must be loved for its own 
sake ; regarded as a road to wealth, the wearisome 
way will yield nothing but disappointment and 
disgust. What, then, it may be said, are the delights 
which compensate the /¢#érateur in these days of 
wealth and ostentation, for a comparatively small 
and a wholly uncertain income? ‘There was a time 
when a simpler mode of living made such a question 
superfluous, and when all neble work was loved 


more for its own sake than for its emoluments, 
But it is as true still as it was in earlier days, that 
one of the charms of literature as a profession is 
that its highest object is not immediate acquisition, 
and that it breeds what Wordsworth calls “ forward- 
looking thoughts.” This indeed is a difference 
which, speaking broadly, separates all professional 
work from many more remunerative occupations, 
but I think that it is pre-eminently noticeable in 
the profession of literature. The love of know- 
ledge, the love of truth, and the love of beauty, are 
the stars by which the literary man should be 
guided, and the best part of his wealth is to be 
found in the light they yield. Alas! this mag- 
nanimous pursuit of his profession is too often 
exchanged for that of the mere trader, and the 
vulgar sensationalism that puts money in the purse 
is preferred to the dignity of a noble calling. | 
have already referred to Carlyle, and may fitly end 
this thought about the literary profession with his 
remark that “authors are witnesses for the truth 
or else nothing. Money cannot make or unmake 
them.”—J. D. 


“Don’t mention it,” says the English- 
man. You may have noticed that he 
invariably says this when 7¢ has been 

already mentioned. Why does he do this? 
* Sweet Analytics, ’tis thou hast ravished me !’ 
E. D’E. K. 


My Penn’orth 
of Observation, 


? 


The girl of the present day has always 
a favourite epithet of abuse. With 
one it is “vapid,” with another 
“maudlin” ; “feeble” has had its day ; “mildly 
idiotic” (whatever that may mean) is just now 
much in vogue.—E. D’E. K. 


Favourite Epi- 
thets of Abuse. 


iiasiiaaiie, There is a very striking remark in one 
take here.” Of James Smetham’s delightful letters 

@ propos of Tennyson’s often quoted 
rendering of certain lines of Dante’s : “The sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 
“Surely,” says the artist, who was before all things 
a Christian, “surely, in the sphere of faith at least, 
there is some mistake here. For what we /Aave 
received, Lord, make us truly thankful!”.... 
Indeed yes. It is but human to grieve at the loss 
of any good thing, but it is a little ungrateful to 
make a grief of its remembrance instead of, as well 
we might, thanking God for letting us Aave our day. 
And the “ transformed,” those who are resting in the 
will of God, who are forgetting the things which 
are behind, must by their very nature negative the 
melancholy saying. “They have hardly laid hold 
of God,” says Faber, “ who are not supremely happy 
even in the midst of aninferior and sensible unhapp! 
ness.” And if that be true “in the midst” of un- 
happiness, how much more when it is overpast? 

1. J. L 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


THE “AVIATOR,” AN ARTIFICIAL BIRD. 


The problem of aerial flight by some form of bird- 
life mechanism continues to fascinate many really 
clever scientific theorists, some of whom have un- 
doubtedly achieved success on a small scale. The 
latest form of artificial bird, or “aviator,” is that 


and their elevation to the dilated pressures. 
The chemical combination utilised is the oxi- 
dation of hydrogen. This gas is easily and 
quickly obtained in large quantity, even in a pure 
state, and oxygen, its combustive, is found already 
prepared, so to speak, in the atmosphere. The 
artificial bird (or aviator-generator-motor-propeller, 
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FIG. 1. —TROUVA'S AVIATOR. 


constructed by M. Gustave Trouvé, and recently 
exhibited by him before the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. M. Trouvé’s notion was to provide a 
motor which should itself contain both the generator 
of the power to be used and the propeller, and 
this combination he claims to have achieved. He 
employs for his purpose an adaptation of the 
flexible Bourdon tube, with recurrent explosive 
detonations in the tube which give the desired im- 
pulse to the organism. In the inventor’s own 
language, “ If we cause a series of alternately con- 
densed and dilated pressures in the interior of the 
tube, the latter will undergo a series of oscilla- 
tions—powerful vibrations—utilisable as a motive 
power.” For the purpose of still further increasing 
the energy of the tube, and also for diminishing 
the volume of the chamber in which the explosions 
of the detonating ‘mixture take place, M. Trouvé 
has fitted in the interior a second tube similar to 
the first. This addition increases the elastic force 
of the gases engendered, and at the same time 
diminishes the consumption of the combustible. 

We now come to a description of the “aviator” 


itself. To the vibrating extremities of the tube are 


fixed directly, but with a rotary motion, the wings 


A and 8 of the apparatus. The lowering of the 
Wings corresponds to the condensed pressures, 


as the inventor styles it), like the genuine bird, thus 
draws a large part of its aliment from the air. 

The starting is effected in the following manner. 
The aviator (fig. 2) is suspended by a thread 


tTING THE AVIAT 


from the arm of a support, and the pendulum thus 
formed is moved from the vertical, and is held by a 
second threadagainst the support. Two candles, 
one of them (A) movable, and the other (n) fixed, 
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placed in the vertical of the point of attachment, 
serve to set fire to the two threads. If, with the 
first flame a, the first thread be burned, the 
aviator, like the Foucault pendulum, will begin an 
oscillation. It will move from the position 1 to 
the position 2 in describing an arc of acircle ; but, 
having reached this point, its acquired velocity is 
horizontal, and the flame B will burn the other 
thread. ‘The hammer at liberty immediately falls, 
the cartridge explodes, the tube vibrates violently, 
and consequently the wings strike the air energe- 
tically on lowering. At the same time the aviator 
leaves the original horizontal plane, and, owing to 
the inclination of the tail, takes an ascensional 
motion, that is to say, the position 3. Then the 
disengaged gases escape into the atmosphere in a 
direction opposite that of the motion, and exert a 
force of reaction. The vibrating tube resumes its 
original form, and the wings rise a little more slowly 
than they descended. The magazine, moved for- 
ward by its clockwork, promptly brings a cartridge 
to the hammer, which drops and causes a second 
explosion, and the same phenomena occur again 
in the same order. 

During the third, fourth, and following explosions 
up to the twelfth the aviator travels a horizontal 
distance comprised between 245 and 260 feet, in 
struggling against gravity 
and progressively ascending. 

Finally, having reached the 

end of its flight, the aviator 

does not fall perpendicularly, 

but the wings are kept raised 

by the approaching of the 

branches of the tube and by 

the silk aerophane, c (fig. 1), 

whose surface is proportional 

to the weight of the appa- 

ratus, and which acts like a 

parachute, so that the ap- 

paratus descends obliquely and slowly to the ground. 
The aerophane, represented by dotted lines, con- 
nects the rudder with the head, the first joint of 
the-wings, and the tail of the aviator. 

Upon the whole, M. Trouvé considers his ap- 
paratus as the lightest aviator that it is at present 
possible to construct. Its weight does not exceed 
7? lbs. 

It will be seen that M. Trouvé’s flying machine 
is upon a small scale, and far less ambitious than 
many schemes which have preceded it. This 
indeed is one of the inventor’s claims to attention. 
Whether it will really advance the complicated 
science of aerostatics in one or more of its problems, 
and prove to be the forerunner of something still 
more successful, remains to be seen. In any case 
the somewhat paleontological form he has given to 
his “aviator” is decidedly interesting, suggestive as 
it is of “ dragons cf the prime” and other antedilu- 
vian forms of reptilian origin, with the wings of the 
pterodactyl and the long neck of the plesiosaurus. 


EDISON'S METHOD OF TELEGRAPHING WITHOUT 
WIRES. 


The abolition of wires in the business of electric 
telegraphy would have been deemed an insensate 


proceeding a few years since. To-day, however, 
as we are constantly reminded, the science of 
electricity is progressing by leaps and bounds, and 
it might almost be said that “ nothing happens but 
the unexpected.” _It is true that no one at present 
looks to the time when such conductors as telegraph 
wires shall everywhere be dispensed with ; it is suff- 
cient for the present to know that within distances 
which are hardly yet accurately delimited, electric 
communication is perfectly practicable between two 
points without the use of any visible conductor, the 
intervening air or ether being the sole medium for 
conveying the message. 

The first practical use of this discovery was given 
in our pages some two years since in an account of 
some experiments in train telegraphy, or the art of 
telegraphing to and from trains in motion.' The 
Lehigh Valley Railway Company, in which Mr. 
Edison was interested, had just succeeded on the 
smaller scale. By erecting a short-pole telegraph 
line along the side of the railway, some ten feet 
from the track, and suitably equipping one of the 
railway carriages with electric apparatus, it was 
found that the electric message would easily jump 
across the ten-feet gap to the telegraph wire, or 
vice versa, and so put the moving train and a distant 
correspondent incommunication. The great length 





of railway journeys in America, and the frequent 
need in commercial circles of despatching a mes- 
sage after a traveller who is already on his way 
to a distant market, made the invention a very 
appreciable one upon that great continent, and 
has greatly quickened inventiveness in this direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Edison has just proceeded to apply the 
discovery on a larger scale. Taking advantage 
of this law of electrical induction, by which a cur- 
rent sent through a wire creates a sympathetic 
current in a wire parallel to it, he has just ac- 
quired a patent in the United States, which he 
describes as a “means for transmitting signals 
electrically without the intervention of connecting 
wires.” 

In his specifications Mr. Edison says :— “I have 
discovered that if sufficient elevation be obtained 
to overcome the curvature of the earth’s surface and 
to reduce to the minimum the earth’s absorption, 
electric telegraphing or signalling between distant 
points can be carried on by induction, or the action 
of one electricity upon another, without the use 0! 
wires connecting such distant points. This dis 
covery is especially applicable to telegraphing across 


1“ Leisure Hour” for 1888, p.63. 
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bodies of water, or for communicating between 
vessels at sea, or between vessels at sea and point 
on land ; but it is also applicable to electric com- 
munication between distant points on land, it being 
necessary, however, on land (with the exception 
of communication over open prairie) to increase 
the elevation in order to reduce to the mini- 
mum the absorptive effect of houses, trees, and 
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diagram of a portion of the earth’s surface, showing 

communication by captive balloons ; and a view 

of a single captive balloon constructed for use in 

signalling. 

In fig. 3, A and B are two vessels, each having 

a metallic condensing surface, c, supported at the 

heads of the masts. ‘This condensing surface may 

be of canvas covered with flexible sheet metal or 

metallic foil secured there in 

any suitable way. From the 

of condensing surface, C, a wire, 

1, extends to the hull of 

each vessel, and through 

the transmitting and signal- 

ling apparatus to a metallic 

plate, a, on the ship’s _bot- 
tom. 

In fig. 4, 1K are stations 
on land, having poles, L, 
supporting condensing sur- 
faces, Cc, which may be light 
cylinders or frames of wood 
covered with sheet metal. 
These diums are adapted to 
be raised and lowered by 
block and tackle, and are 

















FIG. 4.—-TELEGRAPHING ON LAND WITHOUT WIRES. connected by wires with 


elevations on the land itself. At sea, from an 
elevation of 100 feet, I can communicate electri- 
cally a great distance, and since this elevation, or 
one sufficiently high, can be had by utilising the 
masts of ships, signals can be sent and received 
between vessels separated a considerable distance. 
The collision of ships in fogs can be prevented 
by this character of signalling. In communicating 
between points on land, poles of great height can 
be used, or captive balloons. At these elevated 
points, whether upon the 

masts of ships, upon poles, 

or balloons, condensing sur- 

faces of metal or other con- 

ductor of electricity are lo- p 
cated. Each condensing ~ 
surface is connected with 

earth by an electrical con- 

ducting wire. On land this 

earth connection would be 

one of the usual character in 
telegraphy. At sea, the wire 

would run to one or more 

metal plates on the bottom 

of the vessel, where the earth 
connection would be made 

with the water. On land the 
intervening body of air forms 

the dielectric of the conden- 

ser, the condensing surfaces 

of which are connected with 

the earth. The system is in fact a circuit in which 
is interposed a condenser formed of distantly sepa- 
rated and elevated condensing surfaces, with the 
intervening air as a dielectric.” 

In the accompanying drawings, fig. 3 is a view 
showing two vessels placed in communication for 
the purpose in question ; fig. 4 shows signalling 
stations on opposite banks of a river ; figs. 5 and 6a 


earth-plates through signal 
receiving and transmitting apparatus, such as has 
already been described. 

In fig. 6, M is a captive balloon having condensing 
surfaces, c, of metallic foil. The ground wire is 
carried down the rope, by which the balloon 
is held captive. In fig. 5, three of these captive 
balloons are represented in position to communicate 
from one to the other and to repeat to the third, 
the curvature of the earth’s surface being repre- 
sented. 


FIGS. 5, 6.—TELEGRAPHING FROM AERIAL ELEVATIONS WITHOUT WIRES. 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Edison’s me- 
thod is scientifically practicable over considerable 
distances of sea and land, but whether, except in 
the case of ships at sea, it can compete economi- 
cally with present methods remains to be seen. 
It is in any case a notable and perhaps epoch- 
making extension of the powers of inductive elec- 
tricity. 
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THE NEW ELECTRICITY. MR. TESLA AT THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


The “New Electricity,” as it is fitly called, is 
earning its title as notably as the “‘ New Astronomy,” 
and its achievements threaten at no distant period 
to rival those of the sidereal science. Even those 
who have only glanced at the record of Mr. Nickola 
Tesla’s demonstrations at the Royal Institution 
must have felt that the long predicted era of a 
grander electrical science has at last had a brilliant 
dawn, and that the shadows of a somewhat puzzling 
twilight are at length resolving themselves into more 
intelligible, if still portentous and wonderful, forms. 

Mr. Tesla’s invaluable work has been freely and 
openly made over to the commonwealth of science, 
and has moreover secured such general attention 
as to relieve us from the task of exposition de novo. 
Those of our readers who have kept pace with the 
electrical developments selected for record in our 
pages during the last two or three years will find 
that Mr. Tesla’s successes have been achieved on 
the lines therein set forth, more especially, as M. 
Tesla himself gladly avows, upon those on which 
Mr. Crookes had almost a monopoly.' The Crookes 
high vacuum-tubes and the same electrician’s 
method of “ molecular bombardment ” stand in 
the forefront of the New Electricity as Cemonstrated 
by Mr. Tesla. To these important agents in the 
results so far achieved it may be as well for the 
present, in a few notes on the subject, to give the 
precedence, and for this purpose we return in 
imagination to the scene at the Royal Institution 
on the memorable night in question. 

Mr. Tesla, standing before his audience with a 
four-foot exhausted glass tube in his left hand, at 
once proceeded to reveal the immense interval which 
separates him from his predecessors. Taking an 
iron bar in his right hand and placing it upon a 
terminal of an induction coil, he received into his 
body a current of 20,000 volts without any per- 
ceptible physiological effect. Passing through the 
body, the invisible current went from the daring 
operator’s left hand into the large glass vacuum-tube, 
where it became visible as a lambent flame, filling 
the tube from end to end with its glow. When it 
is remembered that a current of 1,000 volts will 
kill, that Professor Crookes’ currents alternate only 
some So to 100 times a second, whilst Mr. Tesla’s 
amount to as much as 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 per 
second, it is seen how immense is the advance 
made in the command of electric potential or “ pres- 
sure.” An ordinary direct current of weak poten- 
tial would be absolutely fatal, but the alternating 
current seems to establish a physiological equili- 
brium. 

“Such a current,” says Mr. Tesla, “ cannot injure. 
It is a vibratory current. If the engine had slowed 
down during the experiment I should have been 
killed. But I had figured it all out beforehand, 
and felt certain I was correct. Such currents ought 
not to be dangerous to life any more than the 
vibrations of light are dangerous.” Mr. Tesla tells 
us he prepared for his first shock from the enor- 

' See especially ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for May, 1891, page 424: 
** Notes on Current Science : Mr, Crookes’s Experiments with 
Molecules and Vacuum-Tubes.”’ 


mously charged apparatus with perfect equanimity, 
and he suffered no more than a slight shaking 
of the arms. A spark of course passes, and this 
punctures the skin and causes a slight burn, but 
that is all. At the Royal Institution, as we have 
seen, he held a conductor of suitable size in his 
hand, and received the shock upon that. 

But it is in the use of the glass vacuum-tubes 
in conjunction with these high electric potentials 
that we seem to get nearer to some practical resu!t, 
Mr. Tesla proceeded with his powerful appliances 
to show how a drawing-room might be lighted by 
lamps without wires—e.g., by simply putting the 
air into a state of vibration or electrical stress, 
And it is here that the remarkable function of the 
attenuated atmosphere of the vacuum-tube or ex- 
hausted glass lamp comes in, and justifies the 
extraordinary importance which advanced electri- 
cians have always assigned to those tubes from the 
days of Geissler downwards. Mr. Crookes had 
already pointed out that the ideal way of lighting 
a room would be by creating in it a powerful, 
rapidly alternating electrostatic field in which a 
vacuum-tube could be moved and put anywhere, and 
lighted without being metallically connected with 
anything whatsoever. Professor Tesla proceeded 
to create this state of things before his audience. 
He suspended, some distance apart, two sheets of 
tinfoil, each connected with one of the terminals 
of his generator. The whole space between these 
two sheets immediately became electrified, and when 
a long glass vacuum-tube was waved about in it, 
without attachment to any conductor whatever, it 
glowed in the darkness like a flaming sword. The 
experiment was a wonderful illustration of a method 
for rendering an entire room so electric, by plates 
in the ceiling or under the floor, that vacuum-lamps 
placed anywhere within it, and without any con- 
ductors, conducting wires, or “circuit,” will yield 
a light. 

It is plain that we are here on the verge of the 
final discovery as to the inner relations, and pos- 
sible identity, of the two great vibratory forms of 
energy, electricity and light ; and that what is called 
by Dr. Oliver Lodge and his colleagues the 
“ethereal theory of electricity” is receiving most 
momentous confirmation. But without entering 
further into so large a subject, it will be well to 
realise the present utilitarian value of Mr. Tesla’s 
and similar work. The audience at the Royal 
Institution brought away at least one practical 
conclusion. Our present costly machinery for 
producing the electric light may evidently be super- 
seded at any moment, and a much cheaper light 
substituted. In presence of the striking exper- 
ments to which we have called attention, the old 
ideas of electric circuits, metallic electrodes, and 
similarly time-honoured notions seemed to be 
flatly contradicted. The light was produced 
without any circuit and without any wire. The 
current did not return ; it simply radiated into 
space. In these and many other ways Mr. Tesla 
more than justified the claims of the “ New Elec- 
tricity.” The return to England of the marvellously 
ingenious young Montenegrin, and his reappeat- 
ance on the same stage, will be heartily welcomed 
by the chiefs of electrical science. 
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A DROP 


O the mind that knows something of nature and 
the laws that govern her, nothing is common 
or despicable. The dust that is driven before 

the wind is seen to be encompassed with grandeur 
and governed by design. And, if comparison is pos- 
sible when all parts of creation are so wonderful, the 
infinitely little ismore marvellous to think about than 
the immensely huge. To the mind that knows 
nothing of exact science and its suggested teaching 
much is ordinary and not worthy of notice. But 
to a more extended knowledge and vision the 
smallest thing becomes endowed with a divine 
greatness. A rounded drop of black ink that falls 
carelessly from the pen on to the paper as we write 
is an ugly and inconvenient little object, which if 
we are of a neat turn of mind we dry up carefully 
with the blotting paper ; and yet how much there 
is to learn of its creation and history. What is it 
composed of? Why is it round? Why does the 
blotting paper take it up? If left to dry why does 
it leave a black blot so difficult to eradicate? In 
so far as a short article will allow, we shall try to 
answer these questions in a manner free from 
scientific technicalities, so as to be understandable 
of all readers. 


INK, HOW MADE? 


There are two kinds of ink : one a fluid prepared 
for the use of the pen and brush ; the other printing 
ink, a glutinous adhesive mass used to take impres- 
sions from types, engraving plates, and other surfaces, 
The black ink that we use should continue limpid, 
flow freely and uniformly from the pen, it should 
not throw down a thick sludgy deposit on exposure 


to the air. It should write distinctly with a blue- 
black colour, not fading much with age, penetrate 
the paper without spreading, and not corrode the 
pen unduly. Most inks are acid, which causes the 
slight corrosion of metal pens ; this, however, is of 
value, as it retards the bleaching noticeable in old 
documents. 

The familiar black ink of commerce is mostly 
prepared from tannin extracted from the Aleppo 
and Chinese galls, salt of iron—green vitriol— 
and insoluble colouring matter. The tannin has to 
be changed into gallic acid. When the Aleppo 
galls are used they are turned into a solution and 
exposed to the air ; the tannin then splits up into 
gallic acid and sugar. ‘This solution is prepared 
by powdering the galls and mixing them with 
chopped straw. This mixture is then thrown into 
a deep vat, having a tap at the bottom to draw the 
liquid off. Some lukewarm water is then poured 
over the mixture, which extracts and carries with it 
the tannin of the galls. This process is repeated 
till a solution is obtained containing five per cent. 
of tannin. Straw is used to prevent the mixture 
getting thick (powdered galls treated alone get 
thick), and the water will not run through it. For 
each litre of this five-per-cent. solution, about forty- 


OF INK. 


five grammes of the iron salt are added, or about 
100 parts of tannin for ninety parts of crystallised 
green vitriol. These ingredients when first mixed 
form a clear solution. ‘This solution will require 
time to mark, so, to give it at once distinctness, an 
extract of logwood or solution of indigo is used. 

On long exposure to the air ink will become 
thick and ropy, depositing a slimy sediment, which 
is caused by the air coming in contact with the 
ferrous compound, therefore as small a surface 
as possible should be exposed. A minute portion 
of carbolic acid or salicylic acid will prevent inks 
turning mouldy. 


THE WATER OF A DROP OF INK, 


A large proportion of our drop of ink was oncé 
water. Think for a moment of the familiar facts— 
of the ocean and the action of the sunbeams upon 
it, causing the infinite number of particles com- 
posing it to get further and further away from each 
other, and so to ascend in the air as invisible vapour. 
This invisible vapour rises and rises till it becomes 
cooled, and condenses into a cloud. The cloud 
is then carried along by the wind, till it comes in 
contact with a cold current of air or chilling surface, 
which causes the watery particles of the cloud to 
run together and form drops of moisture, which, 
being pulled by the earth’s gravity, are too heavy to 
remain suspended in the air, and so fall to the 
ground as rain. A part of the rain that thus falls 
gives moisture to the ground, while another part per- 
colates through the pores of the earth, till it reaches 
strata of soil such as clay, through which it can no 
longer drain, and is thus kept imprisoned to form 
into wells. Another part falls on large areas of 
sloping ground, that decline on both sides towards 
the river andare called the water basins. A good pro- 
portion of rain that falls on these extensive tracts 
of land collects into streams and smaller rivers, 
which, flowing down the basin slopes, pour into the 
main river, to thus increase its volume. This 
constant flow of water, over the water basins and 
along the river’s bed, is slowly but surely altering 
the relative position of land and water. The 
weather, by acting on the crust of the earth, loosens 
its soil, and the rain, streams, and rivers carry along 
in their flow a portion of this loosened earth, de- 
positing it eventually at the bottom of the sea. 
It has been calculated that the sum total of the 
soil thus taken from the earth’s surface by the 
united rivers and streams of the world is sufficient 
to build up a range of mountains a thousand feet 
high, one mile wide at the base, and thirty miles 
long. Our little Thames alone carries to the sea 
14,000,000 cubic feet of solid matter. Let us 
imagine a huge mass of stone, roo ft. in width, 
100 ft. high ; this would contain 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of solid matter. Fourteen of these cubes are 
taken from the Thames basin by running water 
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each year and deposited at the vottom of the sea. 
The Thames basin has, however, an area of 6,160 
square miles, and this immense amount of matter 
is abstracted from this large extent of surface, so 
that it would only wear away the basin ;}, part of 
an inch each year. At the present wear and tear 
the basin has only been lowered one inch since the 
Norman Conquest, and Professor Geikie has calcu- 
lated that it would take 3,500,000 years to reduce 
the British Isles to the level of the sea. 

We now know where the water composing our 
little drop of ink comes from, and the work it helps 
to do in Nature’s great workshop. The chemist by 
some interesting experiments can turn pure water 
into oxygen gas eight parts to one part of hydro- 
gen, and by mixing these gases in these proportions 
he can obtain pure water. Hydrogen gas is the 
lightest substance known in nature, and is most 
inflammable ; oxygen gas is the most active sup- 
porter of combustion. What a mystery is here, 
that by a combination of these two gases we form 
water by which we extinguish a flame. 


WHY 1S A DROP OF INK ROUND? 


The drop of ink when it falls from our pen on 
to the paper takes the globular shape. Toaccount 
for this we must remember that all things manifest 
themselves to our senses under either the solid, 
fluid, or gaseous state, and are called the three 
states of matter. These three states of matter are 
made up of molecules, so minutely small, that Sir 
William Thomson calculates that in every inch of 
water there are between five hundred million and 
five thousand million molecules. Scientists, from 
different experiments and observations, have come 
to the conclusion that these atoms possess in them- 
selves the power to move on for ever, if there were 
no obstruction or atttacting force to stop them. 
This principle is called the v/s viva of matter. But 
with the power to move on, the molecules possess 
a power to attract one the other, and it is the pre- 
ponderance of one over the other of these forces 
which make up these three states of matter. In 
a solid the power of attraction of one molecule for 
another is greater than the power to move on. In 
a liquid the power of attraction partly overcomes 
the power to move on, and so the particles com- 
posing the liquid cannot get quite away from each 
other's influence, and therefore make a kind of 
compromise by moving freely about amongst each 
other. In a gas or the air, the particles no longer 
attract each other, but keep moving on, and in con- 
sequence bound and rebound against each other. 
Now, our drop of ink is composed of an immense 
number of watery particles that are held together 
by the force of cohesion, and this force tends to 
pull every particle to the centre, which causes the 
drop to take a globular form, so that the surface line 
of the drop is all round an equal distance from the 
centre. This globular form in liquids is well illus- 
trated by the manner in which small shot are made. 
The liquid metal is poured through sieves at the 
top of a lofty tower, and in its fall takes the form 
of little spheres, which as they cool down become 
solid little shot. 


A DROP OF INR. 


As the drop of ink dries on the paper the liquid 
disappears in the air, leaving the solid part of it in 
the pores of the paper. A real solid exists no- 
where in nature, for by different experiments it has 
been proved that little invisible spaces exist between 
the atoms composing a so-called solid body. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting experiments 
to prove this fact was first performed by some 
Florentine physicists in 1661. A gold globe was 
filled with water and its opening hermetically sealed, 
an all-round pressure was then applied to the gold 
globe, which forced the water from the inside of 
the globe to come through the pores and stand on 
its surface like dew. 

The colouring matter in ink in proportion to 
the bulk is very small, and yet the particles 
composing this colouring matter divide and 
divide till they distribute themselves all through 
the bulk, making it look as if the whole were blue- 
black. The divisibility of nature is perhaps one 
of her most extraordinary facts. Matter can divide 
and divide into such infinitesimal atoms, that the 
mind is fairly staggered at its minuteness. The 
scent of a flower is caused by minute particles 
thrown off from it reaching our sense of smell. 
The tenth part of a grain of musk will continue 
for years to fill a room with its scent particles, and 
at the end of the time will scarcely be diminished in 
weight. ‘Two gallons of water are supposed to contain 
ten million particles, and a grain of carmine about 
the size of a grain of wheat can divide and divide till 
it gives a distinct colour to the water. The particles 
of a lump of sugar divide and divide sufficiently small 
to mix up thoroughly with the particles of a cup 
of tea and so give it sweetness. 

And what pages of wonderful facts can be 
written on the growth of the tree—the Quercus in- 
Jectoria—on the leaves of which grow the Aleppo 
galls, which are principally used for making ink. 
How the whole growth of the tree is the result of 
cell subdivision, how it eats, digests, and breathes 
out. How it forms fresh wood each year, by the 
living cells passing into dead tissue and eventu 
ally into hard wood. Howit takes in through its 
pursed-up little lips in the leaves the foul carbonic 
acid gas of the atmosphere, then by its chlorophyll 
decomposes this gas into its two elements, oxygen 
and carbon ; retaining the carbon it requires, and 
rejecting the oxygen which it does not want but 
man does, through the same little mouths into the 
air. All this and much more we could tell of 
the reward of observations under the microscope 
by patient scientists. Then again, the hard 
spherical brittle gall balls, two-fifths to four-fifths 
of an inch in diameter, which are produced by a 
tiny female insect, which, with its egg, inserts a 
minute quantity of irritating poison in the leaf, 
which causes the cell to enlarge and subdivide and 
so form the tissue of the gall. Then there is the 
colouring matter, logwood or indigo, and the gum 
senegal which ink-makers put in their ink to keep 
the colouring matter in suspension. There is much 
to know more of all these things, but space requires 
us to come to an end, and we do so with a hope that 
we have shown a few of the scientific wonders 0 
connection with a drop of ink. 

H. B, M. BUCHANAN, B.A, CANTAB. 
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Floods and Reservoirs.—Mr. Jelinger Symons, a great 
meteorological authority, tells us that the season of 1891 was 
not greatly above the average of wet years. But this is 
strange when we remember how at one time almost every 
county in England was flooded. In Somersetshire, in 
October, there were about 100,000 acres under water, and 
many thousands in Buckinghamshire and in all adjacent 
counties. The valley of the Thames was submerged at 
well-known places. The race course at Windsor, and the 
fields leading to Surly Hall, the Brocas, and the boatyards 
at Eton, and the college playing fields, and hundreds of 
acres at Staines and Datchet and other places were under 
water for weeks together. Every river recorded in Drayton’s 
list overflowed its banks. When floods at one time are 
succeeded by droughts at another, it is a discredit to this 
age of engineers, that no steps are taken to preserve the 
excess of rainfall by storage in reservoirs and tanks, such as 
are a feature in Indian landscapes. In many parts of 
Australia there are long periods of drought, and no pro- 
visions as yet for storing water to be used in emergency. 
There are many departments of human industry, besides 
travellers, which await the skill and labour of civil engineers. 


The Cigarette.—The Congress of the United States is 
being urged to suppress ‘‘ the deadly cigarette” by taxing 
it at the rate of S10 per 1,000. According to the promoters 
of this measure, ‘‘ Clippings taken from papers throughout 
the United States show that during the past year there have 
been about 100 deaths of young men, mostly under sixteen 
years of age, from the effects of smoking paper-wrapped 
cigarettes. In some cases there has been an analysis of 
the stomach, and in mostinstances have been found phosphorus 
and arsenic, which are largely used in the manufacture of 
cigarette paper. About 100 men have also been consigned 
to insane asylums from the same cause.” Meanwhile, the 
Legislature of Ontario has read a second time a Bill intro- 
duced by the Premier, prohibiting the use of cigarettes by 
any one under the age of eighteen. Under this Act the 
penalty for smoking will be a fine of $1 to $5, while those 
who sell cigarettes to persons under eighteen will be fined 
from $10 to $50. 


Mountain Butterfly.—The highest-flying butterfly seen 
by Mr. Whymper in the Andes was the co/ias alticola; this 
was seen by Humboldt and Bonpland on Chimborazo. 
Specimens were brought by Mr. Whymper from various 
localities. The highest range was above the snow-line, 
about 16,000 feet above the sea-level. 


The Poet Whittier on John Bright.—At a meeting of 
ministers, a letter was read from Mr. Whittier, the poet, in 
which he says :—‘* No one can have a higher estimate than 
myself of the character and services of John Bright. Asan 
orator he had no equal among the public men of his time. 
The beauty, strength, and adaptability of our grand old 
English tongue have scarcely ever been better exemplified 
than in some of his great speeches. As a statesman he 
believed that righteousness exalteth a nation and that justice 
is always expedient. He had all the courage which his 
strong convictions required, and having once taken up what 
he rgarded as a rightful position, he stood immovable as a 
firm old English oak, let the winds of public opinion blow 
as they might. And time has vindicated his approval or 
disapproval of all the important measures which claimed his 


consideration during his long and brilliant Parliamentary 
career. . . . We love him none the less that he was a true 
and loyal Englishman. As Americans, we owe him a debt 
of gratitude which can never be paid for his unswerving 
advocacy of the cause of the Union during the Civil War. 
3ut for him the Confederacy might have been recognised by 
the British Government. Can we better express our grati- 
tude for his invaluable services than by keeping his example 
before the young of our land ?” 


Being Called, or Hearing well-known Voices.—In a 
schedule of questions circulated by the ‘‘ International Con- 
gress of Experimental Psychology,” the following inquiry has 
prominence. ‘* Have you ever, when believing yourself to 
be completely awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or 
being touched by a living being, or inanimate object, or of 
hearing a vcice ; which impression, as far as you could dis- 
cover, was not due to any external physical cause ? ” 

Omitting at present the reference to apparitions and 
ghosts of all sorts, palpable to sight or to touch, let us con- 
fine our attention to a phenomenon not uncommon, the 
being called, or hearing one’s name pronounced by some 
well-known voice, at a great distance, far beyond the possi- 
bility of being reached by a sound uttered by a human 
organ. 

In a conversation with Dr. Johnson, Mr. Boswell said he 
was told by an acquaintance, on whose veracity he could 
depend, that walking home one evening to Kilmarnock, he 
heard himself called from a wood, by the voice of a brother 
who had gone to America; and the next packet brought 
accounts of his brother’s death. 

Dr. Johnson said that one day at Oxford, as he was 
turning the key of his room he heard his mother distinctly 
call—Sam., She was then at Lichfield; dut nothing 
ensued.” 

A similar experience is told by Mr. Frith, R.A., who 
records it, with grim humour, in his ‘‘ Autobiography and 
Reminiscences.” He was on an excursion to Switzerland, 
in company with a friend, Peter Powell, a clerk in the War 
Office. They had got as far as Basle, after fully enjoying 
the beauties of the Rhine. Powell was tired with a fatiguing 
day’s journey, and soon weat to bed and was fast asleep. 
He was awakened by what appeared the sound of his own 
name. At first he gave a dream credit for an illusion, and 
was composing himself for a second sleep when, as it 
seemed, close to his ear, his name was repeated, and in the 
unmistakable voice of his mother. Further sleep was now 
out of the question. He rose from his bed, struck a match, 
and by its light he ascertained the exact time—twenty-one 
minutes past three! He lighted candles, dressed, and tried 
to read till daylight. There were no telegraphs in those 
days, and the uncertainty of travellers’ movements made 
communication by post uncertain. Powell had hitherto 
laughed at all stories of the dead speaking to the living, and 
ridiculed the idea of spirits announcing their departure from 
this world. But the impression made by hearing his mother’s 
voice was so vivid that he started off homewards that day. 
When he reached his mother’s house, the servant started and 
turned pale when she opened the door. Fearing the worst, 
he could not speak, but rushed past her, scarcely knowing 
what he did ; flung open the sitting-room door, and found 
his mother quietly reading ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” She 
started also on seeing him, but without growing pale; on 
the contrary she looked as well as ever she was, and taking 
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her son to her arms she said, ‘‘ Why, Peter, what has 
brought you back so soon? What is the matter? Do tell 
me what brought you back before your holiday is half 
over?” 

‘© You did,” he said, as soon as he recovered himself. 
** You called me!” 

Many a laugh the dear old lady and her son had over the 
spoiled holiday, and his stupidity in spoiling it. But nothing 
would ever convince him that he was asleep, or dreaming, 
and that he did not distinctly hear his mother’s voice ! 

Many anecdotes are told in books, but there are 
few that have any claim to be seriously considered. 
Generally they are reported by others. Laplace, in his 
‘¢ Essay on Probabilities,” says that a phenomenon apparently 
incredible is as much entitled to fair consideration, under 
the laws of induction, as if it had been more probable before- 
hand.” Let the testimony be given as to voices being heard, 
and in each case let it be stated whether the sound was 
audible to others, if present, as well as the narrator, A 
voice can be only the result of vibrations of the atmosphere, 
reaching all within a certain distance. If heatd by one 
person only, the probability is that the phenomenon is due 
to the imagination, or to some morbid condition of the 
hearer—just as the dagger is seen by Macbeth, but by no 
other guest at the banquet. 


Profusion of Animal Life in the Tropics.—At the south- 
ern outskirts of the city of Quito there is a prominent hill 
called the Panecillo, about 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. I visited this eminence one day alone, and beating the 
dwarf vegetation into my hat, secured about thirty species 
of insects of various orders, without any expectation that a 
place so frequented, surrounded by houses, and used as a 

layground by the youth of the place, would yield interest- 
ing results. Yet among the few which have been described 
from this place, there are two new genera, and nothing 
that was collected appears to have been obtained before.— 
Edward Whymper’s ** Travels among the Andes.” 


French Beet-Sugar Industry.—The United States Consul 
at Bordeaux, in a recent report to the State Department at 
Washington, says that there are now in France 419 beet- 
sugar factories, the majority of which are situated in the 
Northern Departments. The factories are in operation day 
and night throughout the year. Two or three days only 
may be deducted for purposes of cleaning and repairs. 
Statistics of production are available only up to December 31, 
1890. These;show a total product of 1,092,661,155 lbs. 
during the twelve months of 1890. The quantity of sugar 
imported amounted to 340,473,991 Ibs. during the same year. 
In order to guard against the manufacture of sugar from 
foreign or deleterious substances, the Chambers, in August 
1890, passed a law by which a tax was levied on sugar going 
out of a refinery in excess of the declared quantity of raw 
sugar registered as entering the factory. In other words, if 
a manufacturer turns out a quantity of refined sugar exceed- 
ing the amount of raw material that goes into his factory, he 
must pay a tax on the excess. Since the passage of that law 
not a single refinery throughout France has produced an 
excess. 


Gold Production of Victoria.—The yicld of gold for this 
colony for the year 1891 was 621,986 oz., showing an in- 
crease of 37,216 oz. over the yield of 1890, which amounted 
to 584,770 oz. The yield for 1887 was 611,417 oz. ; for 
1888, 636,200 oz. ; and for 1889, 615,055 oz.—or a total 
for the last five years of 3,069,428 oz. ; value at £4 per oz., 
£12,277,712. 


American Passenger Steamers.— The two German lines— 
the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American— 
have carried to America more passengers than the whole of 
our great Atlantic lines sailing from Liverpool put together. 
One may be prompted to inquire whether this is a question 
only of emigration to the States from Central Europe ; but 
a comparison of the first-class passenger traffic alone shows 
the same result, for the North German Lloyd stands pre- 
eminent in this department, with a total of 16,629 cabin 
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passengers in 1891. The lavish expenditure in providing 
sumptuous apartments on ocean steamers has been supposed 
to be the exclusive effort of the British shipowner, but even 
in this special point the German lines have excelled in the 
result arrived at—the earning of first-class fares. The 
statistics show that the North German Lloyd heads the list 
for 1891, with a total of 738,668 passengers for New York, 
and the Hamburg-American comes next with 525,900, 
giving a total of 1,264,568. The White Star heads the 
English lines with 371,193 passengers; the Cunard comes 
next with 323,900, the Inman follows with 322,930, and 
the Guion with 237,836. The total of these amounts to 
1,255,859. [As the German steamers do not all run in the 
winter months, these comparative statistics are somewhat mis- 
leading. } 


The Armoury of Madrid.—In the romance of historical 
relics few national armouries excel that of Madrid. An 
American who visited it last summer was astonished to find 
there ‘‘ revolvers,” of Spanish workmanship, two centuries 
before Colonel Colt was born, and a breech-loader equally 
ancient and authentic. Here are the swords of the Great 
Captain, Gonsalvo de Cordoba, of Francisco Pizarro, the 
conqueror of Peru, and of Herman Cortez. Here is the 
complete armour of Charles v, in which Titian painted 
him, and his sword brought from the monastery of Yuste 
after the Emperor’s death, a weapon which was wrought by 
Juan de Toledo. In one place we are shown the suit of 
armour which was worn by Boabdil, the last king of 
Granada, who surrendered the Alhambra to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and not far away the authentic armour, weighing 
forty-one pounds, which incased the form of Christopher 
Columbus, who in the reign of the same monarchs ‘gave 
to Castile and Leon a new world.” 


English Spiked Here.—A tourist gives the following ad- 
vertisement from a hotel on the Rigi:—‘* Misters the 
venerable voyagers are advertised that when the sun him 
rise a horn will be blowed.” That announcement sufficiently 
prepares the visitor for the following entry in the wine list :-- 
‘* In this hotel the wines leave the traveller nothing to hope 
for.” 


African Sprats to Catch Herrings.—A large crowd of 
natives came to see us off. Amongst them was a chief who 
presented us with a goat last night. He had given it 
nominally as a present; but as he received nothing in re- 
turn, he came back to claim his property. All the African 
chiefs appear to be fond of giving presents, but it is always 
understood, at least by themselves, that they are to receive 
something more valuable in return.—Surgeon Parke's 
Journal, 


George Eliot’s Opinion of Mr. Spurgeon.—In the ‘“ Times” 
notice of the popularity of Mr. Spurgeon it was stated that 
George Eliot did not like his preaching. Dr. W. Wright, of 
the Bible Society, said of this: ‘‘It is on record that the 
daughter of Herodias and her mother objected to John 
the Baptist. Felix sitting beside the guilty Drusilla trem- 
bled when Paul preached. I don’t think Drusilla liked 
Paul. Mr. Spurgeon was not sufficiently refined for women 
of the stamp of George Eliot !” 


Grimsby.—In the inquiry about the new railway to Lon- 
don, Mr. William Pollitt, General Manager of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Liverpool Railway, stated some remarkable 
facts about the recent progress of the port of Grimsby. He 
said that the company owned extensive docks at Grimsby, 
on which they had spent nearly 2} millions, and they had 
just entered into a contract to provide a new graving dock 
for fishing vessels at a cost of nearly £50,000. In addition 
to this the directors had sanctioned further expenditure. 
making a total of £138,000. The company had also a fleet 
of fourteen steamers running to Rotterdam, Antwerp, and 
Hamburg, the numbers of which they were about to increase. 
The total weight of traffic exported from Grimsby last year 
was nearly,a million tons, of which 806,476 were coal, and 
the remainder general traffic, whilst the imports in gener 
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traffic alone amounted to 485,454 tons. Hitherto there had 
been no trade through the port of Grimsby between London 
and the Continent, but if the proposed line were to be con- 
structed, the Sheffield Company would be enabled, with 
their daily sailings to Hamburg and their proposed new 
sailings to Gothenburg and other ports, to establish an 
additional new route between London and the north of 
Europe. In addition to this enormous coal and general 
traffic, Grimsby was the largest fishing port in the kingdom ; 
and in 1891 the weight of fish brought there was 73,650 
tons, which were distributed by railway to all parts of the 
country. To show the growth of the fishing trade of 
Grimsby, it might be interesting to tell the committee that 
in 1860, 4,537 tons were imported ; in 1870, 26,324 ; in 1880, 
46,931 ; and in 1890, 71,382. The number of fishing vessels 
belonging to Grimsby, including about one hundred steam 
trawlers, was 819, which gave employment to no less than 
4,591 hands. The total capital expended by the company 
up to the end of 1891 in railways, docks, and navigations 
amounted to £29,802, 203. 


On PLuckinGc a WILD FLOWER. 


Au, I have ta’en thy young and healthful life, 
In mere caprice; and now that it is done, 
And I behold thy bonnie look that won 
My fancy first, thy mute appeal, so rife 
With tenderness and grace, I feel remorse 
Half like a murderer’s: for, in an hour, 
Decay shall touch and slay thee, luckless flower, 
But now alive beside the brook’s gay course, 
Wild, free, and happy with thy sisters fair. 
“O vain lament and foolish,” some will say, 
“Are there not millions scatter’d everywhere— 
Is’t not for us they bloom each summer day?” 
I know it, friends: this also:—slain by me, 
A joy has passed that never more can be. 
In Cloud and Sunshine, 
BY T. PIERCE, M.A. (Triibner.) 


The Fogs of Christmas 1891.—In the Ilouse of Com- 
mons Committee, during the inquiry as to prolonged 
hours of labour on railways, Mr. George Findlay, General 
Manager of the London and North-Western, stated some 
interesting facts as to the fogs of Christmas week, 1891, and 
the business of the railway at that trying time. The fog 
lasted about four days and nights, and the traffic was con- 
tinued under unexampled difficulty. As many as 290 trains 
were despatched in that period, and 326 trains arrived, 
while nearly 15,000 passengers were booked at the station. 
In addition, about 40,000 parcels were received and de- 
spatched. From the Post Office 5,600 parcels and hampers 
were despatched. Thirty-two of the ordinary trains had to 
be duplicated and run in two parts owing to the heavy 
traffic, , 

Under the most favourable circumstances the task would 
have been no light one, but about 10 A.M. on Sunday, 
December 20, a dense fog descended over the metropolis, 
lasting practically without intermission till 8 P.M. on Christ- 
mas Day, The fog at times was so intense that a fogman 
standing at the foot of a signal-post fifteen feet high could 
not see the light in the signal lamp, and men standing but a 
few yards apart could not sce each other. Under such 
circumstances the men on duty in the service of the company 
ran great risks, and it spoke highly for the discipline and 
devotion of the staff that the work was carried on at all. On 
Monday, December 21, the trains from Euston got away 
fairly well to time, but owing to the continuance of the fog 
they got further and further behind till finally the climax 
Was reached on the night of Wednesday, December 23, 
when a train which should have started at 10 o'clock only 
got away at 12.40 midnight. This was believed to be the 
worst start a train had ever had from Euston. In one in- 
stance the train running between Crewe and Stafford took 
thirteen hours, the ordinary time being an hour and a half. 
Further difficulty was added by the fact of the Post Office 


being very late in sending the mails and parcel post to 
Euston for despatch. 

One serious question which arose out of the long continu- 
ance of the fog was with regard to the supply of properly 
trained men for relief purposes, and so making it almost im- 
possible to prevent the men working unduly long hours; 
but there were only four cases in which men worked con- 
tinuously for more than twelve hours, one of these cases being 
due to an accident. The hours of signalmen had not been 
affected ; but the stationmaster, assistant.stationmaster, and 
principal foremen necessarily made long hours, as much as 
fifteen to eighteen hours a day, during the four days in ques- 
tion. The hours of porters, shunters, and under-foremen 
also exceeded the regular number by as much as from two to 
six hours a day, thus making them extend from ten to eigh- 
teen hours daily. 

To add to the general difficulties of the situation it hap- 
pened that the influertzg epidemic was at its height at this 
time, and twenty-three men were absent from Euston through 
sickness, besides which nine out of thirty-eight extra men 
who had been put on became knocked up by the heavy work 
and from the effects of the fog, and failed to put-in an ap- 
pearance after the second day. 

Dealing with the hours of drivers and firernen on goods 
trains, Mr. Findlay stated that the number working between 
thirteen and fourteen hours was 1,031, and between fourteen 
and fifteen hours 1,010, whereas the number of those work- 
ing between twenty-five and twenty-six hours was two, and 
the number of those working between twenty-eight and 
twenty-nine hours was two. If an Act of Parliament were 
passed or an order of the Board of Trade made that railway 
companies should be precluded from employing men more 
than the regular number of hours per day, the result would 
be that at such a time as the Christmas week of 1891 the 
companies would simply have to stop working, and the 
public service could not be adequately performed, One 
effect would be that London with its five millions of people 
would be exposed to something like a famine so far as 
Christmas fare was concerned, while the trains conveying 
the necessary supplies would be abandoned at various points 
between London and the north because the men working 
them, having been on duty the statutory number of hours, 
could not be permitted to exceed them by continuing on 


duty. 


Trade of Batoum.—Few seaports have shown a growth 
equal to that of Batoum, on the Black Sea. The ‘* Revue 
d’Orient ” announces that it is rapidly becoming the principal 
centre of exportation for the Caucasus, Persia, and the 
Transcaspian countries, and that the development of that 
Asiatic harbour will be promoted by the increasing culture of 
cotton in Bokhara. During the past year the shipping of 
Batoum included 260 British steamers, 154 Greek vessels of 
different categories, 73 Turkish vessels, 72 Austro-Hungarian 
vessels, 56 Russian, and 56 French vessels, There were 
only 12 German and 11 Italian steamers. 


The Alcazar of Seville.—Don Pedro the Cruel invited 
the red King of Granada to a feast at the Alcazar, and he 
came with his Moorish Court, all the chiefs wearing magni- 
ficent jewels. The guests were all murdered and the jewels 
taken. It is said that the great ruby of the English crown 
was one of those jewels seized by the Spanish Pedro. The 
same assassin here murdered his brother, who was invited to 
see the tournaments. Such are some of the dark deeds 
associated with the beautiful Alcazar of Seville. 


Giraffes in the Zoological Society’s Gardens.— Mr. 
Sclater, the Secretary of the Zoological Society of London, 
referring to the death of the last of the giraffes at the garden, 
says :—For the first time since May 24, 1836, there is no 
girafle to be seen in the society’s gardens. Owing to the 
closure of the Soudan by the Mahdists, none of these animals 
have been imported of late years, and for the only individual 
now in the market (an old female) a prohibitive price is 
asked. 

During the past fifty-five years we have had in the gardens 
thirty giraffes, of which seventeen have been bred and reared 
there. A male born on April 22, 1846, lived nearly twenty- 
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one years inour gardens. These facts prove that this animal 
(one of the most extraordinary forms among recent mammals) 
is . ye fitted for captivity and is well worthy of the expense 
and trouble incurred on its keep. 

[The range of the giraffe is pretty extensive in Africa, 
south as well as north-central, so we should think the appeal 
will not be long fruitless. The new Khedive of Egypt, or 
the British Consuls at Morocco and elsewhere, will have 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves, and if Mr. Thomas 
Cook exerts his usual influence, the Zoological Society will 
not continue long deprived of giraffes. ] 


Mr. Spurgeon in the Pulpit of Calvin.—In 1860, at 
Geneva, I was allowed to stand in the pulpit of John Calvin. 
I did not feel very happy when I came out in full canonicals, 
but the request was put to me in the following beautiful 
way :—‘* Our dear brother comes to us from another country. 
Now, when an ambassador comes from another country, he 
has a right to wear his own costume at court ; but as a mark 
of very great esteem, he sometimes condescends to the man- 
ners of the country which he visits, and wears the Court 
dress.” ‘* Well,” I said, ‘yes, that I will, certainly, if you 
require it, but merely ask it as a token of my Christian love. 
I shall feel like running in a sack, but it will be your fault.” 
But it was John Calvin’s cloak, and that reconciled me to it 
very much. 


‘‘ Times "’ Obituary of March 29, 1892.—In the ‘‘ Times” 
obituary of March 29 there were fifty-eight announcements 
of deaths in the list on the front page. Deducting eight 
where the ages were not given, there were, out of the fifty, 
no fewer than eighteen whose united ages gave an average 
of over eighty-six years to each person—a record almost 
without parallel, although on many occasions last winter very 
numerous deaths of the aged occurred. 


First Stereotyped Work in America.—The “ Larger 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly,” stereotyped and 
printed by J. Watt and Co., of New York, in June 1813, 
claims upon its title-page to have been the first work stereo- 
typed in America. An attempt had been previously made 
by Benjamin Mecom, nephew of Dr. Franklin. He cast 
the plates for a number of pages of the New Testameat, but 
never completed them. 


A Travelling Cathedral.—The Bishop of North Dakota 
describes his ‘‘ cathedral car” as a great success. At many 
places along the line of railway where he has his car left for 
services there is not a room large enough to hold twenty 
persons ; and over and over again ninety have crowded into 
the car, which seats seventy. Very often the congregation 
is larger than the whole population of the village. Not only 
the people of churchless neighbourhoods, but the railway 
employés are described as asking affectionately when ‘their 
cathedral” is going to arrive. The Bishop adds :—‘* My 
custom is to do all the work necessary in the car with my 
own hands. It would be very unlike a missionary in this 
new North-West to bring a uniformed porter on my journeys. 
It would give unreality to the work. So I prepare the lamps 
and light them ; I sweep the floor and make my own bed, 
and distribute the leaflets, and make the fires, and put the 
seats in order. About half the time it falls to my lot to play 
the organ. I find all this no hardship; often I have three 
or four hours on my hands while waiting for service time on 
a side-track, and many come to see me then, and feel dis- 
posed to look on me as a working-man like themselves.” 


Old Sundials.—The ‘‘ Builder ” says :—‘* A correspondent 
sends us the following advertisement, which we regard with 
some alarm; ‘Sundial wanted, with stone stand and step ; 


with inscription preferred. Also unmounted sundials for 
pillars, and those for affixing to house fronts. Address,’ &c, 
This seems like offering a kind of premium for the removal 
of old sundials from their original sites, and offers, as our 
correspondent observes, ‘a great temptation to gardeners, 
sextons, and such folk.’ If people want sundials, cannot 
they design and make new ones, instead of ravishing old ones 
from their places ?” 


A Very Ancient Mariner.— Almost as wonderful as the 
longevity of Admiral Sir Provo Wallis is the following 
record. The 100th birthday of Thomas Wiltshire Summer. 
son, an old sailor, who fought in several actions against the 
Americans in 1813, was celebrated at Brightlingsea by special 
festivities. In the morning the old man was driven round 
the town in the carriage of the Hon. Mrs. Bateman, who sat 
by his side. Following came a procession of farm wagons 
conveying seventy-one of the oldest inhabitants, of whom 
forty were over eighty years of age. Summerson afterwards 
presided at a public banquet and sang ‘* God save the Queen.” 
He then made a speech, challenged any one to disprove the 
parish register containing the record of his birth, expressed 
delight at seeing so many friendly faces round him, and con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that he should carry himself like 
a man to the last day of his life. Summerson’s grandfather 
having been mayor of Colchester, the insignia of that 
borough were carried in the procession and placed before 
the old man at the banquet. Mr. John Bateman, lord of 
the manor, promised Summerson a life annuity of £25 
Poor Summerson died shortly after, from the effect of an 
accidental fall. He went to London to see the funeral of 
Nelson. 


Mr, Spurgeon advertising for Pupils.—An advertisement 
inserted by Mr. Spurgeon over forty years ago in a Cam- 
bridge paper runs thus :— 


“ No. 60 Upper Park-street, Cambridge. 


“Mr. C. H. Spurgeon begs to inform his numerous 
friends that, after Christmas, he intends taking six or seven 
young gentlemen as day pupils. He will endeavour to the 
utmost to impart a good commercial education. The 
ordinary routine will include arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and mensuration; grammar and composition ; ancient and 
modern history; geography, natural history, astronomy, 
Scripture, and drawing. Latin and the elements of Greek 
and French if required. Terms £5 per annum.” 

This may take rank with another famous advertisement, 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1736: 
‘* At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentle- 
men are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages 
by SAMUEL JoHNsON.” It proves that Mr. Spurgeon was 
better equipped than many believed, for he was assuredly 
the last man to profess what he could not make good. 


Capua the Luxurious.—At Capua there was such a 
number of perfumers that the principal street of the city, 
named Séplasia, was almost entirely occupied by them. For 
the most part these tradesmen were Greeks, and, as at 
Athens, their shops (taberna) were the rendezvous of the 
rich idlers of those days. The perfumed oils and ointments 
were made in great variety. The basis of the oils was 
generally the oil of Ben, and that of the unguents was a 
bleached and partly purified tallow. They were used not 
only for the hair, but to anoint all parts of the body, 
especially after the bath, which was quite a complicated 
process. It was also customary at banquets to honour the 
guests by pouring costly perfumed oils over their feet. Some 
of these were simple oils, such as Rhodium, made from 
roses; Afelinum, made from quinces ; Metopium, from bitter 
almonds ; Narcissimum, from lilies. 
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Damp Stains.— Could you tell me anything to take a damp 
sain off a polished table ?—Queries of this kind should be 
more definite : it is impossible from this one to know exactly 
what is meant. Mere water does not stain a well-polished 
table if wiped off at once and rubbed dry. A great deal of 
modern furniture has not been polished with sufficient 
thoroughness, and such will sometimes gradually lose its 
face ina damp room. For such the only remedy is another 
good polishing over. In mild cases a thorough application 
of the ordinary well-known housekeeper’s ‘‘ furniture polish ” 
(with plenty of elbow-grease) will restore the surface. A 
real stain implies more than water or damp. 


Ginger-beer Plant.— Can you tell me where I could obtain 
aginger-beer plant, and the treatment it requires?—We do 
not know what your own ideas are about this ‘‘ plant,” but 
it isan object of no interest whatever to any but a micro- 
scopist working with high powers. It is a sort of gelatinous 


or jelly-like mass which sometimes forms in ginger-beer, and 
is really composed of a tangle of ever so many forms of 
microscopic vegetation, all totally invisible to the naked eye. 
You can obtain full information, if you desire, from —_ on 
the subject in ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,” 


0. 304, 
by Dr. Marshall Ward, or a reprint of it in the ‘* English 
Mechanic,” no longer ago than March 11, 1892. Dr. Ward 
made a thorough investigation, and found the conglomera- 
tion'to consist of a new variety of yeast-plant and a new 
bacterium, combined with a number of other yeasts and 
bacteria already identified. 


Flowers for Shady Windows.—/Vil] you please give the 
names of a few plants suitable for flower-boxes on the shady 
side of the street ?—A north aspect, at the best, is far more 
suitable for hardy foliage-plants than for flowers. Ferns 
also do well. To have any floral display some dodging is 
required. Geraniums and petunias are quite hopeless with- 
out sun; but if calceolarias and fuchsias are just brought 
into bloom in a good sunny locality, and then removed to 
the shaded boxes, there is even some advantage in the unto- 
ward aspect, as they will then 4eef in bloom for a very long 
period. Most of the hardy annuals require an occasional 
change ; with the help of this, many of them may be treated 
in the same way, but it is best not to attempt to flower them 
insuch unfavourable circumstances. Of creepers, Virginia 
creeper and moneywort will thrive perfectly well. 


Spritearbeit, or Splash-work.— Cow// you explain how the 
work called in German Spritsarbeit is done? I know it is 
with Serns traced on wood or cloth with Indian ink.—We 
believe it to be the ornamental work done as follows. The 
fern is fastened down on the intended ground by sufficient 
pins, stuck in vertically, to keep every frond flat and in 
place. A piece of very coarse wire gauze stretched on a 
frame (the meshes should be at least one-tenth of an inch) 
Is held a little above the fern with the left hand, and a brush 
dipped in the Indian ink is drawn over the wire with the 
ight hand. The liquid ink sold for architects’ use is the 
andiest, thinned a little if needed. This process ‘‘ splashes ” 
the ink over the fern in little spots, and is generally carried 
on till the ground is quite black close to the fronds, some- 
— shading off farther away; but any depth of colour 
tsired can be worked to. When all is dry the fern is re* 
Moved, and appears in white on the ink shading. A clean 


coarse-ioothed comb will answer pretty well instead of the 
wire. The brush should be rather stiff, of fine bristles 
rather than soft camel-hair, as a springy action is required. 
Of course good results need experience and some taste ; but 
the process is very easy, and practice easily pursued upon 
white paper or card. 


Spots on Sponge.—/ Aave a sponge covered with black 
spots, as enclosed ; they began by one or two, and gradually 
spread over the whole. The sponge is almost new.—Under 
the microscope it appears a sort of mycelium or spawn of 
some fungoid growth. We do not know enough of these 
growths to identify it; but it is probable that soaking 
occasionally in some germicide, such as carbolic acid or 
solution of chloride of zinc, would destroy its life. 


Curling Hair.—‘' Sheila” wishes to know if curling the 
hair with curling-papers or curling-pins injures it. Also, 
she has a number of books bound in white kid, and the bind- 
ing has got very much soiled. If there is any way of cleaning 
them, she would be very thankful to know of it,—Al\ really 
artificial curling is injurious, drying up the hair by heat or 
straining it at the roots. A little benzine will clean white 
books sufficiently. Books should exhibit some signs of use ; 
at least, we think so. 


Canary Dall.— Can you tell me what to do with a canary 
ender the following circumstances? He is about eight years of 
age ; he has never deen ili till lately ; he recovered his mou!t- 
ing, and his song was as good as ever till about six weeks 
since, when he became silent and moody ; I found that was 
caused by a ** pip,” on which I operated; he was relieved 
and well again, but a week or two since he has been quite 
silent, which I think may be the cold. But what I cannot 
understand is a habit he has lately acquired: when I give 
him his bath, instead of taking it, he deliberately picks up bits 
of seed, etc., and throws on the water.—There is not much 
to trouble about in that. Give him some millet in the ear 
and some green food, and as the weather opens he will pro- 
bably recover his cheerfulness, Many old birds will not 
bathe in cold weather. : 


Birds and Buds.— 7%e blossom buds of some pear-trees in 
the garden are pecked all to pieces by birds. Ts it that the 
birds like the buds for eating (if so, what ts the best means of 
preventing it ?), or do the buds contain grubs that the birds are 
after ?—They eat the buds for food. There is no practicable 
means of prevention except covering the trees with netting, 
which is also to some extent a useful preservative against 
spring frosts. 


Parrot Bare.—Oddige me by stating the reason why an old 
parrot is nearly bare of its feathers, particularly upon the 
breast. She never has any meat given her. I feed her upon 
canary and hemp seed ; sometimes she has bread sopped, with 
cayenne in it,—We can add nothing to recent replies on the 
same subject, which see. It is probable that more varied 
diet and some ripe fruit may improve matters, 


Warts.— Could you inform the writer how he could get rid 
of a small wart which is beginning to come on the end of his 
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nose, without having it cut off?—There are many applica- 
tions, but on the face is a risk, and you ought to consult a 
medical man before using any active means. A mild treat- 
ment you might try, and which is generally efficacious, is to 
apply castor oil every day for two to six weeks—say at night 
—and take fasting every morning ten grains calcined mag- 
nesia. More powerful applications are—(a) a mixture of 
salicylic acid, creasote, and collodion; or (4) papayotine 
twelve grains, borax five grains, water two drachms.. The 
former should only be applied once, the latter twice a day ; 
but, as already hinted, the face should only be thus dealt with 
under advice. 


Eggs Tainted.— Could you tell me the cause of fresh eges 
having a taste as if they had lain for months packed in hay ? 
Would the hens grubbing among dead leaves have anything 
to do with it? They are fed upon oats, and, as we have no 
pig just now, they get all the kitchen refuse, fish cleanings 
and all, thrown out together, which I protest against.—You 
are quite right in protesting. Eggs are nearly as sensitive 
to taint as milk ;' fish is quickly detected in them ; and, with- 
out being able to single out the precise cause, there can be 
no doubt that foul feeding is at the bottom of it. It will 
help to get matters right, to dissolve a little permanganate of 
potash in their water. 


Girdle Cakes.— Kindly insert the receipt for making girdle 
cakes.—Girdle or griddle cakes are generally made as fol- 
lows: Rub three ounces of fresh butter into one pound of 
flour, add a pinch of salt, and as much cream or buttermilk 
as will make it a stiff paste. In Ireland it is usual to leave 
out the butter, and add some carbonate of soda instead. 
Roll the paste out thin, make into small round cakes, and 
bake on a griddle over the fire, turning the cakes over so 
that both sides may be done, They will need about five or 
Six minutes, 


Candied Peel.— Piase publish a receipt for a good piain 
currant cake, and also how to prepare candied lemon and 
orange peel, as I cannot find it in any cookery book.—Cut the 
fruit into quarters long-ways, and remove all the inside ; or 
pieces of rind may be preserved. Put the rind into salt and 
water for three or four days, then drain and put into cold 
water for another day. Next boil them in fresh cold water 
until tender. Drain again, and boil in a thinnish syrup, made 
of a pound of crushed loaf-sugar in a quart of water, till 
they look clear, which will be in little more than half an 
hour. Have ready another thick syrup made with a pint of 
water to a pound of sugar, enough to cover all the rinds, 
and boil yet once more in this till the syrup candies; then 
take them out, drain them, sift a little powdered sugar on 
them, and dry in a warm place or very cool oven. Store in 
a cool, dry place. You are not definite about the cake 
wanted. Presuming it is quite plain, for regular children’s 
use, take some rising bread-dough, and add to every pound 
of it one ounce of butter, a quarter of a pound moist sugar, 
a little grated nutmeg to taste, some chopped lemon-rind or 
candied peel as preferred, and a quarter of a pound (or 
more) currants, or currants and sultanas. When risen, put 
into buttered tins and bake at once; probable time, three- 
quarters of an hour. Carraways instead of fruit will make 
a good * plain” cake. 


Cockroaches.—We continue to receive communications 
respecting this domestic plague. Two correspondents write 
to state, from their experience, the perfect efficacy of the 
treatment advised in this magazine a few months ago, of 
putting powdered borax down the holes whence the insects 
issue, and strewing it about their runs; one of them has 
since rid two infested houses entirely, using the borax every 
night for three weeks, by which time all had disappeared. 
Where holes cannot be traced so readily, another has found 
it efficacious to mix the borax in equal quantities with pow- 
dered sugar, which attracts them. Another has succeeded 
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by pouring petroleum into all the crevices—but we should 
fear considerable risk of fire from this treatment. Another 
has found ‘* Insecticide Vicat” more efficacious than any 
other insect destroyer. This subject has now been sufii- 
ciently treated. In particular we can vouch for the borax 
from personal knowledge, and the addition of sugar removes 
the only difficulty, in some cases, of bringing it to bear. 


District Visitors and Squalid Vermin.—A dozen letters 
have reached us upon this subject—more then upon any 
other concerning which we have appealed for help. We 
thank the writers, and add that, however singular it may be 
thought, it has warmed our heart to have brought home to 
us how many refined women are for love’s sake calmly and 
resolutely facing this painful trial, and how keen their 
sympathy with their sisters is concerning it. Setting aside 
communications ‘making suggestions not tested, or stating 
means of personal riddance, which (as we stated) were not 
needed because well understood, several expedients are com- 
municated of proved practical efficacy, to a greater or less 
extent. Several endorse from experience our own sugges- 
tion respecting the use of coal-tar soapandcamphor. Two, 
in widely different districts, employ the same precaution of 
wearing a thin waterproof (or in summer alpaca) overall,” 
tight at the throat, and with elastic round the wrists, sewing 
inside the neck and wristbands small receptacles containing 
camphor, also putting pieces in the pockets and stockings, 
taking care to wear the hair high from the neck, and damp- 
ing the hair before starting with weak borax-water in which 
some lumps of camphor have been kept. Camphor alone is 
said to make the hair brittle. One writer states that a 
friend who has great experience is able, with these precau- 
tions, to go about her labour of love with perfect impunity, 
Another lady has found great relief from use about the dress 
and person of some oil of cloves. The mistress of a large 
elementary board school in a poor district, where the 
teachers were once terribly troubled in this way, writes to 
recommend a special hair-lotion, sold by Rogers, chemist, 
Ben Jonson Street, Stepney. After six years’ experience of 
it by herself and her teachers, she states that this lotion is 
not only a cure, but a certain preventive (so far as the 
hair is concerned) if, after washing with water, the hair is 
brushed with it about once in three weeks. We regard this 
practical testimony as most valuable. Lastly, a correspon- 
dent of wide hospital experience informs us that when 
patients are found to be infested, it is common to sew into 
small muslin bags some dry stavesacre, and fasten them 
about the underclothing, when in a day or two the tor- 
mentors are quite driven away. From a medical man we 
also learn that stavesacre is known as a remedy, but it 
should be noted that it is poisonous if taken internally. 
We are very glad to have elicited so much practical informa- 
tion, and think the question may now be dismissed. 


Astronomical Almanack for Bap. 








1 | S$ | 2Sun. arrer Easter | 17 | T | Arcturus S. 10-27 
2|M| @ rises 4.31 A.M. * 18 | W | Venus sets 11.43 P-™. 

3} T | ) x Quarter7.12p.m.° | 19 | T | ) 3 Quarter 2.53 P.M. 

4 | W| Venus an evening star | 20| F | Daybreak 0.35 A.™. 

5 | T | Clock after © 3m. 30s. | 21 | S | Twilight ends 11.25 P.M. 
6| F | Marsa morning star 22 RoGaTion SUNDAY 

7| S | @ sets 7.31 P.M. 23 | M| VirgoS. 9.12 P.M. _ 

8 | S | 3Sun. AFTER Easter | 24 | T | ) least dist. from | 
9|M 4 greatest dist. from @ [Q. Victoria born, 1819 
10 | T | Jupiter a morning star | 28 | W| Libra S. 10.29" P.M. 
11|W Full ) 10.59 P.M. [P.m.| 26 | T | Ascension Day 

[Ecl. of ) begins 9.10 [New ) 5.49 A-M- 

12 | T | Saturn an evening star | 2 F | Draco in zenith 2.0 A.M. 
13 | F | Corona S. 0.2 a.m. 2 S | Clock after © 2m. 55:- 
14| S | @ rises 4.11 A.M. 29 | $ | SuN. AFTER ASCENSION 
1s | S | 4Sun. AFTER Easter | 30} M| © rises 3.52 A.M. 

160 | M | @ sets 7.44 P.M. 3 | T | © sets 8.4 P.M 
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SIR PETER GIVES LAURENCE A HINT. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—DRIFTING APART, 


. VIDAL did not know whether to blame 
what she called fate for playing her an unkind 
trick, or to bless it for intervening opportunely, 
when a scrawled note from Laurence Hammond in- 
formed her that he had had to give up the Scotch 
journey after all. The note reached her at Middle- 
more on the day after Laurence had left it so 
hurriedly—the day of Susie’s odd little attack of 
the nerves. 

That temporary weakness had roused all Antony 
Vidal’s latent tenderness ; it was sweet to him that 
she should cling to him, depend on him—Susie, 
the brilliant young wife who found so many other 
people of more importance in her life than her 
husband. She fell asleep with her hand in his, 
and he sat as still as a mouse in the darkening 
summer evening, not daring to move, though his 


limbs were cramped, lest his change of position 
should disturb her. 

His thoughts in that long silent vigil, if they were 
tinged with sadness, were all of the utmost kindness. 
He did not blame her for the aches she had some- 
times made him feel: he blamed himself rather. 
He had asked too much. She was so young, and 
what was there in him to call out her devotion, to 
make her give up everything and everybody for 
his sake? We all set out by asking too much of 
life ; which of us has his whole expectations, his 
whole desires, fulfilled ? We take these disappoint 
ments for the most part bitterly, resenting the 
unkindness of our lot ; but the simple gentleman 
whom Susie called husband was too sweet-natured 
for that ; lenient towards all others, he was severe 
only towards self. 

“T might have been more patient,” he thought. 
“JT have gone my own way—my own dull, stupid 
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way, too dull, too stupid for one so bright and 
young.” 

When she showed signs of waking he slipped 
away on tip-toe to get her a cup of tea. Molly had 
been put to bed with the sparrows an hour or two 
before, and the house was very still. The bats 
were circling mysteriously in the dusk ; the harsh, 
monotonous note of the corncrake hidden among 
the August sheaves alone broke the silence. Antony 
found the lower rooms deserted, the maids and the 
one indoor man who made up the modest little 
country establishment were intent upon pleasures 
of their own. He heard their voices and laughter 
coming from the depths of the kitchen garden. 
The sole tenant of the kitchen was one little scullion, 
who was crouching near the fading light of the 
window, intently spelling out a thumbed and dog- 
eared volume of highly seasoned fiction. She looked 
up scared, and scrambled hastily to her feet when 
her master entered—he who was never seen in these 
regions ; but he would not let her call Susie’s maid. 

“You can make a cup of tea, I suppose,” he 
said good-humouredly ; and he helped her himself 
to get ready the tray, and made her show him the 
way to the larder, where he foraged for something 
to tempt an unwilling appetite. Susie stirred lan- 
guidly, and lifted her white lids when he returned. 

“ How dark it is! I suppose I have slept a long 
time.” 

**T’ll light the lamp now, and you must have some 
tea.” 

“Tea! that’s good”—she sat up, leaning on her 
elbow—“and chicken? I didn’t know I was 
hungry, but I am.” 

“ Well, it is time,” he said, kneeling down by the 
small table, and beginning to cut little morsels for 
her. 

“Why, that’s the nursery teapot!” she said, 
looking on from the depths of her cushions, lazy 
and amused; ‘ Molly’s own specially beloved. 
What can Barnes have been thinking of ?” 

“Is it? I’m awfully sorry. It was my mistake. 
Shall I change it ?” 

“No, indeed, it’s all part of the picnic,” she 
answered gaily. ‘So you got the tea yourself, did 
you, you good old Tony! You must have some 
with me. Oh, don’t go for another cup, you must 
take it Russian fashion, out of a tumbler.” 

He humoured and obeyed her every whim, with 
a grave smiling kindness that never failed. She 
was his old, gay, imperious Susie again, and he once 
more, as always, her willing humble servant. She 
was not untouched by his devotion—his constancy. 
Once when—the impromptu meal over—he was 
stooping down to rearrange her pillows, she put 
her arms round his neck and drew his face down 
to her own. The rare caress thrilled him to the 
finger-tips ; it set his heart beating. 

** Dear boy,” she murmured, “ you are the best, 
‘the kindest of nurses.” 

He was silent a moment out of very tenderness. 

“ Dear heart,” he said at last, and there was a 
touch of sadness in his voice, “I wish I were more 
to you always, in health as in sickness. I am but 
a clumsy fellow, but I could learn if you would 
teach me. I might be more of a companion than 
I’ve been if you would bear with me as you bore 
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with me at the first. We did a lot of little things 
together then, that we’ve somehow slipped out of 
since. Couldn’t we amend our ways, and begin 
again ?” 

Oh, the chances that we wilfully miss! Once 
again a great desire to unburden herself, to confess 
her folly, seized hold of Susie ; the words trembled 
on her lips. If she were to bury her head on his 
bosom and tell him in her own way of the treache- 
rous thing she had done—for she began to see her 
impulsive meddlesomeness in its true light now— 
if she were to ask his help, his pardon, would he 
fail her? She knew he would not ; but if she had 
not the courage to speak ? 

She looked at him, her eyes dilated with a kind 
of fear in them. Why should he look so solemn, 
so anxious? Did he suspect her—did he guess? 

In truth, Antony was puzzled by her reception 
of his words, and a vague pang shot through him. 
Had he asked an impossible thing? Was Susie’s 
love not strong enough to stand the strain he put 
on it? Would it not bear this fragile thing—the 
weight of those little services, those little demonstra- 
tions that his hungry heart craved ? 

So we go on, blindly misinterpreting, misunder- 
standing each other. The courage died out of 
Susie under that wistful, searching glance. She 
could not do it. She could not imperil her present 
happiness. It had been a happy day, spite her fear 
and repentance. To sweep this newly-awakened 
tenderness away, to fall in Antony’s esteem, to 
alienate, to grieve him! No: the risks were too 
great. And thus she turned her back upon con- 
fession. 


In the weeks that followed, Susie’s anxiety merged 
itself in annoyance. It was tiresome of Laurence— 
too tiresome, to upset in this light fashion all her 
plans and calculations. She scarcely believed him 
when he wrote dolorously and bemoaned the cruel 
fate which kept him sweltering in London when 
everybody else was gadding ; she felt sure he could 


have managed better if he had chosen. If he had 
gone to Scotland at once, that letter which she 
addressed to the wanderer in New Zealand would 
have been perfectly justified. But delay is prover- 
bially dangerous —delay which permitted Decima’s 
resentment three months in which to cool :; which 
gave Archie time for hot repudiation of the charge 
—time for explanations which would reflect little 
credit on the conspirator. 

Well, there was a cure for these worries in 
Homburg, and to that gay scene she teased and 
persuaded her indulgent husband to carry her. 
Now and then, in the middle of her diversion, she 
suffered a twinge of fear when the thought of that 
letter that might possibly be on its way from New 
Zealand crossed her mind ; but, after all, she had 
three months’ grace, and in three months what may 
not happen ? 

She wrote more than one little coaxing note to 
Laurence, to keep that young gentleman in good 
humour, giving him such scraps of news from 
Scotland as she thought would gratify him. It was 
really very good-natured of her to remember him 
at all, for Susie had many admiring friends at 
Homburg, and was quite one of the most successful 
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beauties of the season. Her career there was 
scarce one to please Antony Vidal, or to satisfy 
his cravings for domestic life, though he strove to 
keep his place at her side, and not to show her how 
he wearied of the senseless, frivolous round in which 
her days were spent. What sane, sober-minded 
mortal would not weary of it? Antony did his 
best, but he could not put any heart into the 
business. Molly had been left behind in the small 
country house in the Midlands, where the Ham- 
mond girls took care of her by turns. He missed 
his little daughter, and passed a good many of the 
hours when Susie was making her toilet or other- 
wise preparing for conquest, in writing to her in a 
laborious round hand which the little maid might 
spell out for herself, and in making pencil sketches 
for her pleasure. 

Susie, coming in one morning and leaning over 
his shoulder, laughed lightly when she found him 
thus employed. 

“Won't you add a line or two?” he asked ; 
“there’s a blank page.” 

“ You leave me nothing to say ;” but she blushed 
when she scanned the big print and saw her own 
generous praises sung there. Antony took care 
that the child, at least, should see no flaw in the 
pretty mamma. 

“T will send the chickabid just a word, though 
I see you don’t let her forget me,” she said with 
compunction. “Yes, there is time,” she glanced 
at the clock ; “the Coxeters won’t be here till eleven. 
Quick, dear, undo my glove.” 

She held out her slim hand, encased in the pale, 


well- fitting kid. While he was slowly working his way 
down the long row of buttons he said, with a faint 
hint of constraint crossing his gravity : 

“T don’t care for Coxeter and his sister. 
—well, he at least” (Vidal was always tender of a 
woman’s reputation) “doesn’t bear the highest 


They 


character. He’s not the sort of friend I should 
choose for you, Susie.” 

Susie came to his aid with the last button, and 
began daintily to draw off the glove, finger by finger. 

“T shouldn’t call him a friend,” she said lightly. 
“As an acquaintance there’s no harm in him. 
Everybody likes him, and he drives just splendidly.” 

“You used to think I could handle a whip once 
ona day. When you go driving, especially in a 
place like this, I think it ought to be with your 
husband. Please remember my wishes in future.” 

When he used that tone, gentle but very grave, 
Susie always felt awed. She was by nature a coward ; 
had he been harsh and peremptory with her, he 
could have cowed her and made her obey trem- 
blingly ; but because he was patient and forbear- 
ing, weakly so, perhaps, she took her own way and 
prized his love but lightly. Could she not always 
count on it? 

Perhaps she never really respected him except 
on those rare occasions when he showed his dis- 
pleasure. 

“Yes, I will remember,” she said hurriedly. 
“Don’t rise, dear, let me go alone; finish your 
letter and send Molly heaps of kisses from me.” 

She looked at him with a pleading, penitent face, 
and held up her cheek to his. He bent his lips to 
it, gently enough, glad to see the smiles come 


back to hers. He stood at the window and watched 
her graceful figure as she ran down the path, 
followed by Captain Coxeter, and greeted the girl 
in the phaeton. ; 

She was charmingly dressed. The sun caught 
the threads of her hair as if it found its own reflec- 
tion there ; when she had mounted to the box-seat 
she turned and waved her hand, the little bare 
hand he had ungloved, and blew him a kiss. 

How could he but forgive her? So young and so 
gaily light-hearted. But his own heart was heavy 
when he sat down to fill up the blank half sheet 
with a row of crosses which stood for kisses in 
Molly’s eyes. His love was wounded. Had he 
been less strong, his trust would have been en- 
dangered. This gay beautiful wife of his, was 
there no charm by which he could win her? His 
affection for her had not lessened, but its quality 
had suffered change. It had lost its delight. 


She obeyed him indeed, and was scarcely ever 
apart from him during the remainder of their stay 
in the bustling German watering-place ; she was. 
pleasant, merry, affectionate, but she no longer 
needed him or clung to him ; she was livelier with 
others than with him. Alas! alas! it was only when 
she was sick and sorry and depressed that she 
found him a refuge, and such times were few in her 
butterfly life. 

Furthermore, a little element of fear had sprung 
up and added to the constraint of their relations. 
Once or twice of late, when she had been more 
than usually giddy and heedless, Antony had used 
that stern tone that made her inwardly quail ; less 
than ever could she have confessed her folly to him 
now ; indeed, she began to have a very vital fear 
lest he should get wind of it from some other 
quarter, and it was under the goad of this dread 
that she wrote to Laurence Hammond in a final. 
little note announcing her return to town. 


“T think it would be wise if you did not confide 
your hopes to Antony. Not that he won’t be as. 
glad as I if you are successful; but he is retained 
by the other side, you see. He has always had a 
ridiculous fancy for somebody who shall be name- 
less, and it is just like our good, generous Tony to 
espouse the cause of the disappointed.” 

The words somehow looked horribly mean and 
shabby, though they were so prettily garlanded with 
easy phrases and scraps of news told gaily. Susie 
had ashamed consciousness of their obliquity ; but 
when one gets into a mess, one must not be too 
particular about the road that leads out of it. 

Laurence promptly called at Greenacre Square 
on receipt of this note. Susie had named ‘Thurs- 
day asa day she was likely to be at home ; but, to his 
disappointment, she was not alone. A crowd of 
visitors kept coming and going, and he scarcely 
secured her ear for a moment. 

Was it partly her design that there should be no 
more private conferences between them? ‘The 
ostrich, we used to be told, imagines itself hidden 
if its head is covered, and Susie perhaps thought 
that extra prudence now might save her from the 
consequences of previous rashness. It is a mistake 
that impulsive people are apt to make. 
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CHAPTER XXVII,— UNSUCCESSFUL. 


UT for a time it appeared that the wooer might 
B have to retire from the field with the fateful 
words unspoken. Chance, or design, he scarce 
knew which to blame, seemed to frustrate all his 
attempts at anything in the nature of a private in- 
terview with Decima ; she eluded him with a per- 
sistency that left him baffled. Did he manage to 
evade the Maxwells and ride over unattended to 
Broadmeadows, he was sure to find her the centre 
of a group, too useful, too busy to be spared ; if, as 
was oftener the case, his young hosts insisted on ac- 
companying him, matters were not a whit improved. 
Decima was but the more immersed in hospitable 
cares. 

In truth, though her apparent avoidance affronted 
the amour propre of our young man, she had 
never given the matter a thought. Laurence was 
an agreeable enough figure in her social landscape, 
but she never singled him out from his background. 
She thought of him as the least stupid of the young 
men who hung about Susie’s drawing-room ; as a 
relation of Antony’s she had seen more of him 
than of those others, and was good-humouredly in- 
lined to look on him as a kind of cousin too. But an 
aspiring lover—the idea had never dawned on her ! 

She had other things to think of indeed, and was 
too busy trying to do her duty by one young man 
to have any room in her thoughts for the possible 
intentions of another. 

In Archie’s very last letter, still unanswered, 
there occurred this phrase : 

*‘T don’t think I could have faced the loneliness 
but for you ; but when the clue seems lost, I steer 
by you. You are my loadstar.” 

This little touch of sentiment coming from 
Archie’s unromantic pen had made her smile in 
spite of herself when she read it. Archie to break 
into poetry ! But it braced and helped her too ; if 
he counted on her, she should not fail him. 

This was how she disentangled her perplexities, 
cut the Gordian knot of her difficulties ; and to help 
her resolution and leave no room for those second 
thoughts which are so dangerous, she plunged into 
all the bustle which the wedding preparations in- 
volved. 

There was enough and to spare for more than 
one small head to think of ; such a writing of notes, 
such an opening of presents, such interviews with 
milliners and dressmakers, such a coming and going 
and congratulating and general rejoicing and good 
humour ! 

Elizabeth herself took it all in a stately, calm 
fashion, her eyes scarcely brightening over the 
diamonds Harringford showered on her ; with the 
supreme egotism of youth, she accepted it all as 
her due. 


Decima wondered sometimes if Harringford was 
satisfied, if there were nothing he found lacking. 

“Where is Elizabeth?” he said one morning, 
bustling into the drawing-room, and finding Decima 
alone there at the writing-table. He was on his 
way to the first meet of the season, and he looked 
very smart, handsome, rosy, and good-humoured in 
the appropriate pink. 


“Upstairs somewhere—with the dressmaker I 
think.” 

* More frocks ?” he said, with a little pucker of his 
brow. “ How many does it take to get married in?” 

“This is *he frock, I believe. Shall I tell her to 
come down ?” 

“Thanks, I am afraid I can’t stay long. I have 
brought a note from Chatty ; she wants Elizabeth 
to dine and sleep at the Towers to-morrow ; the 
Bishop and Lady Jane are to be with us.” 

“T will tell her, but I believe she has arranged 
to go to Bridgenorth to-morrow.” 

Harringford tapped his breeches impatiently 
with his hunting crop. “I think some respect is 
due to my father’s wishes,” he said ; “he’s an old 
man, he looks upon Elizabeth as a daughter already ; 
he expects some consideration from her.” 

Decima looked at him with surprise ; she had 
never heard the easy, good-natured Harringford 
take such a tone before. 

“TI think you are quite right,” she said ; “and if 
you can make Elizabeth see the matter in that 
light, it will be better for you and for her.” 

“IT say—I don’t want to make a row, you know,” 
he looked at her uneasily as she crossed the room 
to go in search of her sister. 

She stopped short and turned round. 

“Just as you like,” she said quietly; “it all 
depends on your view of matrimony. Some people 
like to rule, and others prefer to be ruled.” 

“Oh, come, it isn’t quite so bad as that,” he 
laughed, with constraint. “It’s time enough to 
play Czesar when the law has given you a right to 
the part. But, if it won’t trouble you, I'll be awfully 
obliged if you'll ask Elizabeth to speak to me for a 
moment. I won’t keep her.” 


Elizabeth was indeed in the act of that mysterious 
and solemn ceremony known to ladies as “trying 
on.” <A court dressmaker had been summoned 
from London on purpose to adjust the wedding 
train, and that august personage was standing be- 
fore the young beauty while Miss Methven meekly 
handed the pins. 

“T can’t possibly go,” Elizabeth said deliberately, 
when Decima delivered her message. 

“T think you’d better go. Harringford can’t 
wait, and your dress can.” 

“He must wait,” said Elizabeth, calmly. “I 
think there is a little crease there”—she smoothed 
a fold of the white velvet. Even the aristocratic 
arbiter of fashion before whom Miss Methven 
meekly bowed ‘her soul, was rendered silent by 
Elizabeth’s dignified manner. Harringford might 
go if he chose ; not a line, not a fold should suffer 
on his account. “If it fitted me badly, I skould 
never forgive him,” thought Elizabeth. “ Better 
that he should be a little cross now.” 

Harringford had time to fret and fume himself 
into a fine impatience before she appeared, graceful 
and gracious as usual. 

“T am sorry to have kept you,” said Elizabeth, 
who was always courteous in speech, “ but it was 
unavoidable. The morning hours are a little in- 
convenient.” 

“T should have thought you would have been 
glad to have seen me at any hour.” 
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“Of course,” she said, opening her fine eyes, full 
of a childlike surprise and ladylike reproach. 
“Can you doubt it? Only when you and the 
dressmaker choose the same hour, what is one to 
do?” 

‘Sacrifice me to the dressmaker, of course,” he 
said, recovering his good-humour. “Look here, 
Elizabeth, I want you specially to come over and 
dine to-morrow, you and your aunt—that’s under- 
stood—and to sleep, you know. The Bishop and 
Lady Jane are coming, and my father wants you 
to be introduced.” 

Elizabeth debated silently. The temptation to 
refuse was strong. She did not care to go and be 
inspected by Harringford’s relations; there had 
been too much of that sort of thing since their en- 
gagement. Lady Jane was too inquisitive, as one 
might discern from her letters, and the Bishop was 
just a tiresome old woman. But she had already 
carried her own point about keeping Harringford 
waiting on her pleasure, and no one knew better 
than she the value of a graceful concession. 

“T think it can be managed.” 

“T think so too.” 

“Of course it shall be managed if you make a 
point of it.” 

“That’s right,” said Harringford, feeling that he 
could now afford to triumph over Decima. “ Here’s 
Chatty’s note, all in proper form. Now I must be 
off; come in good time. I shan’t trespass on 
morning hours again.” 

“T think it would be just as well not,” she ac- 
quiesced. “I know you want everything to be 
nice, and there is really a good deal to see to.” 

“T want you, I think, and nothing more,” it was 
on his tongue to say, but he refrained. Harringford, 
for all his light and volatile temperament, was a 
warm-blooded fellow, full of human kindness, and 
he was conscious that his generous impulses re- 
ceived a good many checks in Elizabeth’s company. 
She was very self-contained, too self-controlled, too 
wise, too sensible, perhaps, for her years, but she 
was the beautifullest young creature on the face of 
the earth, and that beauty forgave her everything. 
Let him but secure his statue and he should soon 
breathe life into it. So he went light-mindedly 
upon his way, little guessing that the role of Czesar 
was never to be his. 


“He will protest, good-humouredly at first, and 
then he will acquiesce with equal good-humour,” 
thought Decima, as she watched him mount and 
ride away, a gallant gay figure, down the beech 
avenue ; “and that is a pity, for, properly ruled, 
something might have been made of Elizabeth.” 

She did not see another figure approaching the 
house on foot, she was busy setting out the presents 
with some regard to taste and with a view to their 
inspection by the neighbourhood, and was too 
absorbed in her task to be interrupted even when 
Laurence Hammond walked in. 

“Dear me,” she said, “how virtuous you young 
men have become all of a sudden! There is 
Harringford scarcely out of sight, and now you 
appear on the scene, and it is not yet 11 o'clock.” 

“It was you I came to see,” he said, trying to 
throw some significance into his voice, and to over- 


come certain nervous tremors with which to his 
disgust he was suddenly seized. 

“Was it?” she answered good-temperedly. 
“Well, could you manage to look at me and help 
me at the same time?” 

“TI would help you in anything, in everything, 
Decima.” 

“Oh, I’ve no tremendous task to impose,” she 
laughed. “I was puzzling how to arrange this 
heterogeneous collection of tea and coffee pots, and 
spoons, and jelly-glasses, so as not to look too like 
the contents of one’s plate-chest turned out to 
be cleaned. Don’t you think there’s something 
rather crude in the popular conception of a marriage 
gift? The old penny wedding was honester, and 
on the whole more convenient.” 

“T can’t think of any wedding but one,” 
Laurence, making a desperate plunge. 

It was owing to a hint of Sir Peter’s—he had 
been dining with the hospitable baronet on the 
previous night—that he had arrived thus early on 
the scene, and he dared not risk an instant’s delay. 
In a house full of girls interruption might defeat 
him at any moment. 

“T can’t think of any wedding but one,” he said ; 
“don’t you know what I’ve come for, Decima?” 

This time she could not miss the earnestness of 
his tone ; she left off trying to find a corner for 
the fifth pair of grape scissors, and looked up with 
a bright expectant face. 

“You've come to tell 
Laurence ?” 

“* Myself—my hopes, yes.” 

“Oh, I am very glad. And is it Jeannie ?—I 
feel sure it must be Jeannie. I guessed it already, 
you know, seeing you so often together, so that it 
isn’t quite a surprise ; but Iam glad you have given 
me the chance of congratulating you.” 

Laurence could not speak for a moment ; he felt 
as if he had received a blow in the face. He even 
let her go on, innocent of her mistake. 

“They say weddings are as catching as measles, 
and I think there must be some truth in it. If 
imitation is the sincerest flattery, Archie and I ought 
to plume ourselves on setting the example.” 

She spoke of him—of this fellow Jardine—linked 
his name with her own in a way which admitted 
of no mistake. Hammond listened in a tumult, in 
which anger and mortification and disappointed 
longing all had a part. He was too mortified, too 
agitated to speak at once; she was busy again 
re-arranging the gifts, and he noticed the flash 
of the diamonds on her finger. “ Jardine—Archie 
Jardine,” he stammered at last ; “ then it is true ?” 

‘What is true ?” she asked, quickly on the defen- 
sive. 

“ That you are engaged to Aim ”—he got out the 
words somehow. 

She raised her delicate eyebrows. ‘ That is a very 
extraordinary question,” she said. “Is it possible 
Susie hasn’t enlightened you on that point? I 
thought she would have told you, if only to express 
her poor opinion of my choice.” 

“Then he is your choice?” he demanded. “ You, 
at least, will tell me the truth.” 

“T don’t think you have any right to ask me such 
a question,” she said, her little head held proudly. 


said 


me about yourself, 
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“Yes, I have the best of rights,” he answered 
doggedly. “You spoke of Jeannie Maxwell just 
now. You took it for granted I had come to tell 

ou we were engaged. Weare not, and never shall 
be ; nothing could well be farther from my thoughts. 
Perhaps now that you know this, you will answer 
my question.” 

She stared at him still uncomprehendingly. 

“Your question ?” 

“T asked you if he was your choice—if you still 
care for him, stick by him, love him, in short.” 
The words came with a rush. “ Don’t you see,” he 
spoke almost violently, ‘how much it is to me to 
know the truth?” 

“It is very kind of you to be so interested,” she 
said, trying to speak lightly, but shrinking away 
from him, his meaning beginning to dawn on her at 
last. “You shall have the truth. I know of no 
reason why I should not keep the promise I made 
to Archie when he went away. If anybody has led 
you to suppose that—that I meant to be unfaithful 
to that promise, you have my assurance that it is a 
mistake.” 

“Thank you,” he said, trying to rally the rem- 
nant of his pride and to come out of the difficulty 
with dignity ; “that settles it, of course.” 

“TI hope it does,” she said a little dryly. “And 
Susie, if you are Susie’s ambassador—you haven’t 
the wit to hide it, Laurence ”—she allowed herself 
to smile on him again—“ perhaps you will kindly 
see that it settles her too. Susie’s mind requires 
a good deal of disabusing when she adopts any 
theory, but I see you are perfectly competent to 
undertake that duty ; please do not leave her in 
any doubt.” 

“T shall certainly have it out with Susie,” he 
said, his irritation getting the upper hand once 
more. 

“T should think that would have a very good 
moral effect on her,” she answered, still in that 
light tone of sarcasm’ under which he winced. 
“ And another time, if I were you, I shouldn’t be so 
ready to accept her commission. When I change 
my mind I’ll have a circular printed to that effect, 
so that the family may not rest under any doubt as 
to my intentions.” 

Thus it was she saved his pride and spared 
herself the disagreeable necessity of refusing him. 
She had no love of needless conquest, of that 
taking of scalps on which a good many young 
women are said to pride themselves, and Laurence 
was upon the whole too good a fellow to lose as a 
friend by being rejected as a lover. So for what 
remained of an awkward visit she was very kind to 
him, chatting to put him at his ease, making him 
of use, helping him in every delicate way she 
could to struggle back to the old safe footing of 
kindly regard. 

And he, being somewhat sensitive, and not with- 
out a fair opinion of his own value, arrived even in 
the course of that morning at the point of congratu- 
lating himself on having escaped with his secret 
untold, for to confess and be rejected after all, 
seemed to him too humiliating a process. 

“She suspects nothing,” he said to himself, 
being not the wisest of young men ; “she thinks it 
was all to satisfy Susie.” His brow darkened as 


he thought of the fool’s errand on which that gay 
young person had permitted him to embark. Yes, 
he should have it out with Susie; she at least 
should not be spared. 


Sir Peter arriving presently on the scene found 
nothing to sustain his healthy curiosity. Sir Peter 
had had an idea—how much of it due to his own 
spontaneous imagination, how much to Susie 
Vidal’s oblique hints, he did not stop to consider— 
an idea that there might be something in the wind 
between young Hammond and Decima. If it were 
so, nothing could be better ; it was capital, excel- 
lent. Hammond was an unexceptionable match, 
twenty times better than poor Archie. Hammond 
must be encouraged ; Archie, poor fellow, was no 
nearer to keeping a wife than a year ago. Hence 
that invitation to dinner, hence this following on 
his footsteps when his guest, who had slept at 
Thirlmere, walked over after breakfast to Broad- 
meadows. 

But even Sir Peter’s willingness to be convinced 
failed to perceive anything unusual in the attitude 
of the yourg people towards each other. The 
drawing-room had now been invaded by the 
schoolroom party, and Laurence was helping 
Janet and the little girls to give the room a still 
more festive appearance by decorating it with 
evergreens, while Decima and Mary rescued the 
precious china from risk. 

“Have you come for a private view?” said 
Decima, greeting Sir Peter good-naturedly ; “come, 
and I'll act show-woman. I’ve the best right, for 
I’ve spent all the morning over the collection. Was 
ever affection more handsomely expressed? I 
believe I shall have a kind of respectful regard for 
plate in future.” 

“Well, now, you'll be having some yourself, 
some day, you know.” 

“TI suppose so. It’s a misfortune one can’t 
escape, but I hope our friends won’t be quite so 
lavish in the matter of salt-cellars ; one or two 
would suffice in the Bush.” 

“The Bush, eh? Well, we won’t talk of that yet ; 
it’s a long way off.” 

“So it is, but it will come nearer some day. 
Don’t deprive me of a future, Sir Peter, I beg of 
you ; the meanest criminal is permitted to hope.” 

She spoke with so much gaiety and resolute 
cheerfulness that a wiser than Sir Peter might well 
have been puzzled. Was it that the recent attacks 
on her faith helped to strengthen its roots—that, 
woman-like, she had but to be held fickle to cling 
the closer to her belief? 

“ But, all the same, between you and me,” said 
the baronet, his arm drawn through young Ham- 
mond’s as they walked down the beech avenue 
together, “it’s my conviction, you know—and I 
don’t speak without book—that that marriage will 
never come off. I always said it wouldn’t, and you 
see if I’m not right.” 

“T don’t think Miss Douglas’s friends could wish 
that fate for her,” said Laurence, with the finest 
assumption of ease. “Ay conviction, of course, 
goes for little, but I should say the chances are all 
in its favour.” 

No, neither Sir Peter nor any one else should 
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learn from him how closely he had escaped rejec- 
tion. Susie alone should feel the weight of his 
displeasure. 

When he packed his portmanteau a day or two 
later and set out for the South, it was with a very 
distinct determination animating him to have it 
out with Mrs. Antony Vidal on the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Need we pity him? Love which finds its 
solace in wounded vanity is, after all, scarce worth 
compassion, 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE SHADOW OF CALAMITY. 


HEN Hammond reached the door of No. 40 
\ Greenacre Square, which he took care to do 
very soon after his arrival in town, he was 
struck by the absence of bustle which the house 
presented. Susie’s house usually indicated the 
character of its mistress not indistinctly ; the flowers 
were brighter at her windows than at those of her 
neighbours, more carriages drew up at her door, 
more visitors came and went up the white steps, 
more tradesmen delivered goods at the area and 
stopped to gossip awhile with the idle servants. 
An air of prosperity, of undiminished gaiety, 
seemed always to shine forth from it—a hospitable 
home, truly, but not a restful one to live in. 

Antony Vidal used to hearken from the library 
to the feet that came and went, the voices and 
laughter, and wonder if it would be always so, and 
his part but that of a listener to the end. She was 
bright and pleasant with him as ever when they 
met, but they seemed to have drifted further apart 
since that one moment of greater nearness at 
Middlemore ; it belonged to the better side of her 
nature perhaps, that—the impulse to perfect open- 
ness denied—she should shrink a little from his 
society ; though her confession was unmade, he 
was still her accuser, her judge. Susie knew no 
other way to still that vague uneasiness that stirred 
in her than by filling up her hours with pleasures 
and distractions. To those who know how to go 
about it, this is possible even in November, though 
London is supposed to be deserted then by the 
great world, and Susie accomplished it very success 
fully for several weeks after her return from Hom- 
burg. 

And meantime, who could worry while there 
was the all-important question of a wedding cos- 
tume to choose which should create respect in the 
minds of her new relations ? 

But in the middle of these interesting prepara- 
tions Susie had a visitor whom she neither expected 
nor welcomed. 

When Laurence, full of hot indignation, and all 
too ready for that explanation with her which he 
had promised himself, reached her door, he found 
the house seemingly deserted, the blinds lowered, 
the flowers untended, no visitors coming and going. 
He suffered a movement of anger as he rang the 
bell ; it would be too annoying if Susie were off 
again on her travels—too ridiculous! To come 
to punish, and to find the culprit beyond reach of 
admonition ! Laurence hated to be made to look 
ridiculous. 

“Mrs. Vidal is unable to see you, sir ; she is 
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“Til?” His foot was on the threshold, he with- 
drew it in his amazement, not in all his forecasting 
had he calculated this possibility. 

“What's the matter? Is she seriously ill?” 

Before the man could reply the library door 
opened and Antony came out—a grave, anxious, 
haggard Antony. 

An expression of disappointment crossed his 
pale face when he saw his cousin. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said ; “ I thought—I hoped it 
might be Decima.” 

The name brought the blood into Laurence’s 
face. 

“You expect her?” he asked. “I saw her two 
days ago. She didn’t talk then of coming south.” 

“TI have telegraphed for her; my wife is ill.” 
Anthony made a movement towards the library 
and Laurence followed him. 

“She is sleeping now,” he said in a low voice. 
“Her room is over this,” he glanced at the ceiling. 

“What is the matter?” Laurence asked in an 
awed whisper. 

“There’s nothing pronounced yet, but there’s a 
great deal of depression and debility.” 

“Oh,” said Laurence, annoyed to think of that 
call upon his fears ; “is that all?” He felt savagely 
that it was no more than she deserved, but he 
could scarcely express this opinion. “I don't 
think that’s anything to pull a long face over ; I sup- 
pose,” he added bitterly, “even Susie has her dull 
moments. Perhaps,” he went on grimly, “ it’s 
remorse » 

Antony was not listening; he was restlessly 
pacing the upper end of the room. 

“She has a sore throat”—then he suddenly 
looked at his cousin over his shoulder—“ you'd 
better not come too near me, Laurence.” 

* Do you mean—diphtheria?” Hammond re- 
coiled involuntarily, with a sudden inclination to 
flee which he instantly chid as cowardly. 

“T don’t know,” said Antony, in a voice full of 
trouble. “One thinks of the worst ; one has to 
face it.” 

“Oh, well, you may be mistaken.” Hammond 
tried to speak with careful cheerfulness. “It’s 
what one always thinks of when one has a touch 
of sore-throat, and ten to one it’s nothing but a 
common cold. You've the best advice, of course ?” 

“Cross lives here in the Square. He sees her.” 

“ Well, you couldn’t beat Cross ; you’re in luck 
to have him for a neighbour. That man can do 
anything,” cried Hammond, saying the things one 
always says, and finds so inadequate. 

“Yes, yes, he is very skilled,” Vidal answered 
absently. He was looking before him, seemingly 
listening intently for a sound from above, and he 
scarcely heard Laurence’s broken attempts at con- 
solation. 

“ Please God,” he said, very simply, and the light 
coming back to his face as he looked at his cousin, 
“she will be spared to me. She is so young, with 
all her life before her, and there is the child. We 
can’t do without her, Molly and I ; and I think God 
won't ask that of us yet.” 

Hammond looked down into his hat, he could 
not meet the other's eyes. “I’m awfully sorry, you 
know,” he stammered. Somehow the simple con- 
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fession confounded him. He felt awed before it. 
So much love lavished on Susie, wasted on her ! 

He got out of the silent house he scarcely knew 
how, going on tip-toe with a guilty feeling, a sense 
of something near to shame. He knew Susie, her 
shifts and manceuvres, her fickle, insincere, shallow 
soul. He could not be sorry for her, nor was it 
wonderful, perhaps, that he should reflect that she 
was justly punished. Providence, indeed, seemed 
to have interfered on his behalf and taken retribu- 
tive measures into its own hand. 


Decima arrived on the evening of the same day, 
travelling for the first time in her life without an 
escort. 

How shocked was Lady Christina when she found 
that the young girl had packed her little trunk 
and made all her preparations before she even 
communicated the contents of the telegram to her 
aunt. 

“You are independent, as usual, Decima ; but 
you cannot surely think it seemly to take such a 
long journey alone, and in winter too.” 

“T am afraid Susie’s illness won’t permit me to 
wait till summer,” she said, with demure fun curling 
her lips ; “and indeed, I am perfectly able to take 
care of myself at any season.” 

“You must permit me to doubt that,” said her 
aunt ; but, as usual in all contests of will between 
these two, Decima carried her point and set off 
alone, declining the company of Parkes, who, as 
Lady Christina—while offering the sacrifice—was 
careful to point out, could not possibly be spared. 

“ Remember,” said her father at the station, as 
the train was on the eve of starting, “I trust you, 
otherwise I should have forbidden you to go. I 
have your promise that you will run no unnecessary 
risks,” 

“Papa, you are the most sensible and delightful 
of men,” she said, trying to rally her gaiety and to 
check the sense of something going to happen that 
oppressed her outset ; “ you don’t make impossible 
restrictions. I mean to take care of myself for 
your sake—for the sake of our long, humdrum old- 
maidish life together ; but you leave my common 
sense a loophole, I see, and for that I am obliged 
to you ;” she kissed her hand to him out of the 
carriage window. 

“If your common sense brings you back to me 
safe and well, I shall ask no more of it.” 

“In the meantime it will carry me and my bags 
and bundles safely to our destination, never fear, 
and you shall have a telegram to announce the 
same.” 

She left him brightly, but her heart was a little 
heavy. It was wintry weather within as without, 
and she was speeding towards trouble. She had, 
too, the feeling that one sometimes has in setting 
out on a journey, that change must needs follow on 
one’s absence ; chance rushes in when one is off 
guard and makes havoc of the old life, so that one 
can never again begin where one left off. 


Antony welcomed her eagerly when the cab 
came silently across the outspread bark, and she 
alighted alert and composed. 


He drew her into the library and tried to thank 
her. Then it struck him with a kind of consterna- 
tion that she had come alone. 

“T suppose I ought to have sent some one for 
you—what must your aunt think , 

“Oh, Antony, never mind that now. 
Susie ?” 

“Much the same ; there is no improvement yet.” 
The gravity deepened on his face. She noticed 
now how tired his eyes looked. 

“Then I am glad you sent for me. I may not be 
able to do much, but I think you want some one to 
look after you, Antony.” 

“T am all right,” he said indifferently ; ‘“ there’s 
nothing the matter with me. Molly, poor child, 
wants comforting. She ought to have been sent 
away, I suppose ; but, after all, there may be no 
cause for alarm, and she has kept quarantine up- 
stairs. I am going to send you there too, Duo, just 
in case——” 

“Wouldn't it be time enough when—if 
Very likely in a day or two Susie may be quite 
well.” 

“ Better to err on the safe side. Besides, there’s 
Molly—she doesn’t understand why she doesn’t see 
me, and—I’m always there, you know ;” he waved 
his hand, indicating the room above. 

“You want to be there now, Tony,” said 
Decima, gently. She understood him better than 
Laurence Hammond, and, though no more than 
he, perhaps, did she deem Susie worthy of it, she 
did not hold his great love too much for him to 
give. 

“ Go back to her, Tony ;” she pushed him away 
gently. “Iam at home here ; let me feel that I 
can look after myself and Molly too.” 

She found her niche in the next days, quietly but 
promptly. Very soon the fear that had haunted 
the house was no longer a dread but a reality. 

Susie’s illness was pronounced to be diphtheria, 
and the case a serious one. With quiet good 
sense Decima accepted the position. She had 
come to be of use; if she could not help in the 
sick room, where the best skill was at the patient’s 
service, she could at least assuage the childish 
grief upstairs. She gathered forlorn little Molly, 
bewildered far more by the loss of father’s than of 
mother’s society, to her arms, and comforted the 
poor little soul. 

“But why does father never come?” asked 
Molly dismally, giving up a spiritless attempt to 
keep a dolls’ school and escaping to Decima’s 
knee—“ never all day long ?” 

“He is with mamma. Besides, he is always 
thinking about you, and sending you messages ; 
he sent you one last night, from the bottom of the 
staircase, you know. Did you not dream about 
him, Molly?” 

“ But I can’t see him when my eyes is shut,” 
said Molly, with a sudden wail, “and I want him, I 
do ! I’ve got lots and lots of things to tell him. 
Nurse says he is tooken up with mamma, and can't 
listen. Mamma never wanted him before ; I am his 
little girl, and he ought to love me !” 

The unconscious childish words pierced Decima. 
* Mamma never wanted him before.” This was 
the seed sown of a marriage where love was all on 
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one side. “Please God, no child of mine shall 
ever stab me with such a reproach,” she said. 

“ Listen, Molly,” she said gently, “I want to tell 
you about father. He is a very brave man.” 

“As brave as Uncle Ranald in the picture— 
Uncle Ranald with the sword?” Molly sat up and 
rubbed her eyes. 

“ Every bit as brave, because he has always tried 
to see what is right, and do it ; and that, Molly, is 
harder than to fight in many battles and win much 
glory. And he wants his little girl to be brave too. 
He doesn’t come to see you because he is afraid 
he might make you ill.” 

“Should I have to take nasty medicine ?” asked 
Molly, balancing in her small mind the pros and 
cons ; “’cause if it wasn’t very nasty I’d rather be a 
little ill, and then father would be tooken up with 
me too.” 

“What unblushing selfishness! The medicine 
would be very nasty, and the pain would be very 
great, and you would give everybody a lot of trouble 
and worry and anxiety, and all because you couldn’t 
be patient and brave and please father. Listen. 
If you will promise not to go near him—not to hug 
him, mind, or touch him, or move a step beyond 
that doll sprawling in the middle of the floor, I’ll 
ask him to-night to come to the door behind the 
sheet and speak to you.” 

“ But I won’t see him if he’s behind the nasty 
sheet,” cried Molly, to whom all the sanitary pre- 
cautions that cut off the upper regions were a 
mystery and affront. 

“No, you won’t see him—I have told you why ; 
but you will hear his voice.” 

“ His own really and truly voice ?” 

“ Really and truly,” said Decima, smiling. 

“T promise,” said Molly, quivering with eagerness ; 
“oh, I promise, Aunty Duo! I won’t go further 
than Annabella. I'll set her up against the stool so 
as I’ll see her if it’s dark. Honour bright—that’s 
what William says when he ’ranges the dessert and 
I promise not to touch it !” 

“Very well, honour bright—that’s a_ bargain. 
Now I’m going to tell you about Aunt Elizabeth's 
presents. You never heard what a queer one Mrs. 
Crabb at the post-office sent her. You remember 
Mrs. Crabb, where Sir Peter used to buy you 
goodies? Well, you may try three times, but I’m 
sure you'll never guess what it was.” 


: Antony kept the promise Decima had made for 
im. 

“T wonder if it is right,” he said doubtfully, 
while he held his low voiced talk with her, a whole 
flight of the back staircase sundering them ; but 
she read the eagerness in his face. “ Well, I suppose 
ifI don’t go near her it won’t do any harm. You see, 
when we talked of sending her away, it was too late. 
She was with her mother when Susie’s throat began 
to be bad.” 

“Was she? She didn’t tell me.” 
slipped out involuntarily. 

“She was always with her in the morning, when 
Susie was dressing ;” he spoke quite simply, as if 
the relation between mother and child had been 
wholly natural and wholesome—“ and the doctor 
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said that the mischief, if there was to be any, was 
done already. But she’s quite well, you tell me, 
Decima ?” 

“ Quite well,” said Decima, giving the assurance 
for the fourth or fifth time that day. 

“And you yourself?” 

“T speak for myself, don’t I ?” 

*“T fancied you looked a little—a little 

“Since you can’t define it, it can’t be anything 
very serious. I am perfectly well. Perhaps my 
complexion suffers by this dim light. It’s a little 
like playing at Romeo and Juliet, isn’t it ?” 

“And Archie—your Romeo? You have good 
news of him? You'll scarcely believe I like him as 
well as I do, since I have waited all this time to 
ask tidings of him.” 

“ He is well, and more hopeful, I think.” 

“That is good.” He looked up at her with 
kindness in those great, dark eyes that had grown 
so strangely wistful in the last weeks, and she felt 
that she could scarcely bear their scrutiny. Why 
were things so unequally distributed in this life, so 
much to one and nothing to another ? 

“Tony,” she spoke at the prompting of a sudden 
impulse, “do you remember that text, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’ ?” 

“Surely. Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, you made me think of it 
just now, and I—I was wishing I could feel as you 
do about it.” 

“T don’t think I’ve thought of it specially, and 
certainly not with any personal application,” he 
said, a little puzzled over her sudden words ; “ but 
then, you see, I’ve had such a lot given me, and 
there’s a blessing in receiving too.” 

“Yes,” she assented gently. “Now I am going 
back to Molly. Give me two minutes to prepare her 
before you come. And mind—behind the sheet.” 


Molly was waiting, a little red-flannel-clad figure, 
a bright little flame in the middle of the warm 
lighted nursery. “I am ready, Aunty Duo,” she 
said eagerly, ‘‘and nursie hasn’t moved Annabella 
not one tiny little bit.” 

“So I see, Molly—good child. 
watch on the door and listen.” 

She did not stay to be witness to that meeting, 
but she saw the hungry look of love on Antony’s 
face. She saw it now repeated on his child’s, and 
her eyes grew suddenly dim. Here at least heart 
answered to heart, and Antony was truly blessed. 

Following her as she slipped downstairs came 
Molly’s shrill, eager cry :— 

“ Father |” 

“Tt is father, Molly.” 

“ But ”—the childish accents trembled with tears 
—*T can’t see you !” 

“T am here ; speak to me, my child.” 

‘‘Father dear, Molly is going to be good and 
brave like Uncle Ranald in the picture; and I 
haven’t moved one step, and I’ve got my hands 
quite tight so as I can’t hug you, for I promised 
Auntie Duo—honour bright, you know.” 

Heard too answering it was the deep, glad, 
vibrating tenderness of the father’s voice : 

* My little child ! my little child !” 


And now keep 
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EFORE we attempt to lay down essentials 
upon which to float any watertight proposal 
for the insurance or endowment of old age 

that will have any chance of keeping clear of sunken 
rocks and dangerous shallows, there is something 
to be learnt from the history of such attempts 
made in the past. National circumstances may 
have largely changed, the tide of popular feeling 
may now seem stronger; still, for all that, the 
wrecks that strew the course of the past will serve 
as danger signals, and warn us to slacken our speed 
and pay heed to our steering. Now if there is 
anything in the history of social politics that will 
bear comparison to the way in which the old age 
pension movement has forced itself to the front, 
it is that, just a hundred years ago, a similar “ great 
wave” swept over the country and caused a flood 
of projected State action in the interest of the 
English poor. Scheme after scheme was brought 
forward ; social writers of to-day are not always so 
far advanced as they sometimes think. It would 
appear as though we were rather trying to get back 
into the path of social politics which our leaders in 
Church and State forsook in the first years of the 
century. How far the National Church had “ gone 
out of the way,” the bare title of “The Society for 
Bettering the Condition and Increasing the Com- 
forts of the Poor” (1797), and the bare mention of 
the name of Dr. Shute Barrington, Bishop of 
Durham, is sufficient evidence to show; while in 
the State, the names of Pitt, Burke, and Fox are 
associated with projected measures for bettering 
the condition of the people which even our most 
progressive statesmen of the present day would 
think sufficiently advanced. Competing proposals 
have been issued from the council-chambers of 
individualists and collectivists, and there is a 
sudden increase in the temperature of popular 
sentiment, the result, seemingly, of an equally 
sudden realisation that the condition and treatment 
at the hands of the State of our aged poor are a 
national disgrace. It will be for us to inquire 
whether this outburst, this upheaval, both now and 
a hundred years ago, has not been heralded by signs 
evident to those who have had eyes to see and 
ears to hear. 

As one turns over the pages of Eden’s “State of 
the Poor” (1797)—a work of unique value, destroyed 
by the second-hand booksellers as waste some 
fifty years ago—it is only to find much that is 
common to present-day writers on social subjects. 
Sir F. M. Eden begins his chapter on “National 
Establishments for the Poor,” by laying down that 
“‘a bare subsistence for the aged poor is no more 
than the fair right of those who have spent their 
best days and exhausted their strength in the ser- 
vice of the public”; and again, “ that the obligation 
on the rich to provide a competent subsistence for 


the poor is created by the very nature of civil 
society.” Shall we not expect to find the same 
essentials in that “ Picture of Pauperism, with some 
Remarks on the Endowment of Old Age,” which 
we are promised from the hand of the “ Eden ” of 
to-day? These things are, of course, mere funda- 
mentals ; but, for all that, they are fundamentals 
which, in practice and method, have taken a curious 
twist. Guardians of the poor have become Guar- 
dians of the rates, and the nation, as a nation, has 
neglected social duty. 

But our starting point must be 1697, nearly two 
hundred years ago. The great Poor Law Act of 
Elizabeth had become so mal-administered by the 
time of William and Mary, that it was supplemented 
by an Act passed in 1691, which, while it checked 
some of the abuses of the past, created others as 
great or greater. The Act gave power to the 
justices to order relief in cases of emergency, a 
power that quickly fell into abuse, till it became 
the common practice of the justices to give relief 
indiscriminately, spending the money of the in- 
dustrious and provident upon the idle and improvi- 
dent. Meanwhile, the great State socialists of the 
day, John Locke and Sir Humphrey Mackworth, 
propounded a scheme of national workshops. 
This last proceeding roused the fierce opposition 
of Defoe, who in “ An Essay upon Projects,” issued 
in 1697, and followed up, seven years later, by 
“Giving Alms no Charity; an Address to the 
House of Commons from an English Freeholder,” 
poured shot and shell into existing and proposed 
State action in the matter of poor relief, and appears 
to have been the first economic reformer who laid 
down the lines of national provident insurance 
based on the principle of individual subscription 
(as carried out by the Friendly Societies of the 
day) and subsidised by the State. “The poverty 
of England,” Defoe told the House of Commons, 
“does not lie among the craving beggars, but 
among poor families where the children are nume- 
rous, and where death or sickness has deprived 
them of the labour of the father.” And in “An 
Essay upon Projects” he gives us an outline of 
his own State scheme. 


‘« Another branch of [state] insurance is by contribution 
or Friendly Societies. . . . Nor is this a new thing ; the 
Friendly Society must not pretend to assume to themselves 
the contrivance of the method, or think. us guilty of borrow- 
ing from them, when we draw this into other branches ; for 
I know nothing is taken from them but the bare words 
‘Friendly Society,’ which they cannot pretend to be any 
cousiderable piece of invention either. I can _ refer 
them to the very individual practice in other things which 
claims prescription beyond the beginning of the last age, 
and that is in our marshes and fens in Essex, Kent, and the 
Isle of Ely ; where great quantities of land being with much 
pains and a vast charge recovered out of the seas and rivers, 
and maintained with banks (which they call walls), the 
owners of these lands agree to contribute to the keeping up 
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those walls and keeping out the sea, which is all one with a 
Friendly Society ; and if I have a piece of land in any level 
or marsh, though it bounds nowhere on the sea or river, yet 
I pay my proportion to the maintenance of the said wall or 
bank ; and if at any time the sea breaks in, the damage is 
not laid upon the man in whose land the breach happened, 
unless it was by his neglect, but it lies on the whole land, 
and is called a ‘ level lot.’ 

“‘ Again, I have known it practised in troops of horse, 
especially when it was so ordered that the troopers mounted 
themselves, where every private trooper has agreed to pay, 
perhaps, 2d. per diem out of his pay into a public stock, 
which stock was employed to remount any of the troop who 
by accident should lose his horse. Again, the sailors’ con- 
tribution to the Chest at Chatham is another Friendly Society, 
and more might be named. To argue against the lawful- 
ness of this would be to cry down common equity as well as 
charity : for as it is kind that my neighbour should relieve 
me if I fall into distress or decay, so it is but equal he should 
do so if I agreed to have done the same for him; and if 
God Almighty has commanded us to relieve and help one 
another in distress, surely it must be commendable to bind 
ourselves by agreement to obey that command.” 


Hence among his “ projects” he advocated the 
establishment of compulsory societies “formed by 
mutual assurance for the relief of the members ; 
which thought—that of mutual assurance—might 
be improved into methods that should prevent the 
general misery and poverty of mankind, and at 
once secure us against beggars, parish poor, alms- 
houses, and hospitals, by which not a creature so 
miserable or so poor but should c/aim subsistence as 
their due, and not ask it of charity.” But Defoe 
was unable to persuade his patron, Harley, to take 
the matter up, and Walpole was “ no reformer”; 
consequently the only change the Government 
made was to substitute what we now call indoor 
relief for the relief of the poor in their homes, and 
to adopt the parish workhouse principle (1723), 
dropping all idea of individual contributions from 
the poor themselves before they should have any 
claim upon the State. Such was the fate of the first 
attempt, made 195 years ago, at compulsory national 
insurance ; a failure which, in the language of 
Defoe, was to add fuel to the “pride and sloth” 
of the least deserving of relief. 

The administration of poor relief continued to 


go from bad to worse, killing all attempts at self-. 


help and independence on the part of the labour- 
ing classes. The poor rates grew so alarmingly 
that, according to Sir F. M. Eden, in the opinion 
of many “their increase was owing to the increase 
in the growth of Methodism!” And for many 
years nothing but a few isolated attempts were 
made to introduce a healthier state of things. As 
an instance, we may take an Act passed (1757) for 
“the relief of the coal-heavers working on the 
Thames.” Two shillings in the pound out of all 
wages was the amount, under the Act, to be levied 
as the workmen’s contribution, and the benefits, 
beside sick and funeral allowances, were “6d. per 
diem in old age for the remainder of natural life,” 
4,5 for a widow, and help for the younger children. 
The funds were to be supplemented by what may 
be called enforced charitable donations on the part 
of the employers. We appear to have in this local 
Act the germ of the scheme now proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is something to know that State- 
aided, or at least employer-aided, insurance has 
been at one time the law of the land ; but alas for 


its advocates !—so great was the friction created, 
so badly did it work, that in thirteen years the Act 
was repealed. We are afraid that not many mem- 
bers touched old age benefits. 

We now come to the earliest general Bill on the 
subject of national insurance, introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Dowdeswell, M.P., in 
1773, and having the sanction of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, “ for the better support of poor persons 
in certain circumstances ; to grant annuities for life 
upon purchase, and under certain restrictions.” 
The preamble of the Bill reads as follows : 


** The plan for granting annuities to frugal and industrious 
persons shall be carried into effect in all parishes in England 
and Wales, where there shall be churchwardens or overseers 
of the poor. 

‘* The rector, vicar, churchwarden, and overseer are autho- 
rised to receive sums of money from such persons for annuities, 
to commence at such future period as they may choose. 

‘* The person applying must have a legal settlement in the 
parish. 

‘If the persons applying wish, the amounts paid may be 
made inalienable. 

** The sums paid are to be invested in 3 per cent. Consols. 

‘* Charitable persons may leave money to increase annuities. 

** The rector, churchwarden, and overseer are authorised 
to invest the fund. 

** Any deficiency in the payment of the annuities to be 
made good out of the poor rate.” 


The financial sponsor of this, as of all other in- 
surance proposals of that day, was the celebrated 
Nonconformist divine and still more celebrated 
mathematician and founder of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Company—Dr. Richard Price. The 
collateral security of the rates is the special feature 
of this thoroughgoing proposal. The House of 
Lords are responsible for having thrown out the 
proposed measure, which safely passed the Com- 
mons with the energetic support of Burke and Sir 
George Saville. The ground of objection raised 
by the Lords was the apprehension on their part 
that, by charging the annuities contingently on the 
parishes, the land-owner might have been eventu- 
ally damnified thereby. 

Towards the close of the last century projects for 
bettering the miserable condition of the labourer, 
urban and rural, flew fast and thick. It is only 
possible to make a selection. The boom of State 
Socialism was doubtless largely the result of the 
upheaval in politics and society caused by the 
French Revolution. The names of Peel, of 
Burke, and of Fox, of Eden, of Gilbert, and of 
Whitbread, are all closely associated with the so- 
cial movements of their time. It is a mistake 
to suppose that what has been called the science 
of poverty is a new birth of to-day. In Sir F. 
Morton Eden’s “ State of the Poor” we have the 
results of an exhaustive and methodical inquiry 
into national establishments for the maintenance of 
the poor, the working of the poor law system, the 
operations of Friendly Societies, the wages, diet, 
dress, living, and housing of the labouring classes : 
a work of such a character, so nobly conceived, 
so finely executed, that a whole century has passed 
before another private individual could be found 
to undertake a like task. Nor must the influence 
of the “ Wealth of Nations” on social reforms be 
overlooked ; men’s minds were wonderfully open 
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to receive the teachings of the father of political 
economy. 

In 1787 there was put forward the most elaborate 
system of national provident insurance ever pro- 
jected in this country, not excepting that in recent 
years proposed by Canon Blackley. The plan 
appears to have been laid down by the Mr. Dyke- 
Acland of the day, and introduced into Parliament 
by his friend and neighbour, Mr. Mark Rolle, M.P. 
for Devonshire (afterwards Lord Rolle), in the form 
of a Bill “for the more comfortable subsistence of 
the poor and the diminution of the increasing 
rates.” The idea was to establish one general club 
or fund throughout the kingdom, “with perma- 
nency to the body and security to the capital.” 
Every male and female between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty were to be od/iged to subscribe 2d. 
and 1}¢. a week respectively to the common stock, 
and to be allowed to increase their subscriptions 
up to 10d.a week. Varying amounts of sick pay 
were to be given, both “bed-lying and walking,” 
with pensions commencing at sixty-five (to be 
raised in value at seventy, and again at seventy- 
five), the weekly payments ranging from 1s. to 
6s. 6d. Those persons who at the time of the Act 
coming into operation were between thirty and 
fifty were permitted to avail themselves of its bene- 
fits, which included an allowance to widows for their 
children. 


‘* By so small a subscription out of the savings of youth, he 
would insure a certain subsistence in the time of sickness, 
accident, or old age, and give the poor the opportunity of 
spending their days wherever it was most comfortable and 
convenient.” (Speech of Mr. Mark Rolle.) 


We have been unable to discover the exact pro- 
portion in which the rich were to contribute, but 
apparently it was by means of a rate on property. 
‘The weekly subscriptions of the insurers were to be 
collected after evening prayer on Sundays by the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor. Mr. 
Mark Rolle received the energetic support of Mr. 
Gilbert (author of the famous Poor Law Acts), and 
leave was given to bring in the Bill. Sad, indeed, 
was its fate—that of being sandwiched between 
two debates on the Prince of Wales’s debts. 

About this time, also, a great impression on the 
public mind was made by the publication of 
“An Inquiry into the Causes and Production of 
Poverty,” by Mr. J. Vancouver. The author’s 
remedy was the establishment throughout the 
country of a “common joint stock or fund,” to 
which both employers and employed were to con- 
tribute. The frank confession that such a pro- 
ceeding necessarily affected the rate of wages is 
worth noting for future reference. “ ‘The contract,” 
we read, “being that A. goes to work 1o hours 
each day for B. at 20d. per day, B. consents to 
employ A. on condition that A. will be content to 
receive 18¢. per day for his subsistence, and to 
allow the other 2¢. to remain in B.’s hands, as an 
indemnification to him (B.) for taking upon himself 
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the support of A. and his family, in case of A.’s 
being rendered incapable of labour either by ac- 
cident when young or by infirmity when old.” It 
seems that this principle was carried out on several 
large estates. We find, for instance, the labourers 
employed on Lord Harcourt’s estate at Nuneham 
(Oxford) contributing 1¢. per week, and his lordship 
giving another 1d. to the common joint stock. And 
in one case an Act was passed for establishing a 
permanent fund for the relief and support of the 
skippers and keelmen employed in the coal trade 
on the river Wear, who, by sickness or by old age, 
should not be able to maintain themselves and 
their families ; relief being given to widows and 
children under 12 years of age. 

We now come to the part taken by Mr. Pitt on 
the occasion of the introduction of Mr. Whitbread’s 
Bill for the better regulation of the wages of 
labourers in husbandry, under which the justices 
would be empowered to fix only the minimum 
instead of the maximum wage. ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not fall in with the proposal, 
but advocated the “giving relief, in cases where 
there were a number of children, as a matter of 
right, and an honour instead of a ground for 
opprobrium and contempt.” So were sown bread- 
cast the terrible seeds that quickly bore fruit in 
the form of allowances out of the public rates ; and 
in vain did Fox argue at length for the “ putting 
the price of labour upon a footing adequate to 
the rate of provisions.” Mr. Whitbread’s Bill was 
negatived on the second reading. 

Mr. Pitt took the matter in his own hands, and 
in 1796 introduced his famous Bill for the Better 
Support and Maintenance of the Poor in General ; 
but our business is only with the sections dealing 
with the “establishment of parochial and super- 
annuated funds for the sick and aged.” These 
funds were to be raised “by subscriptions, by 
voluntary contributions and benefactions, and by 
rates, for the relief of the subscribers in sickness, 
infirmity, and old age, and for the relief of the 
relicts and children of subscribers.” Rules and 
tables were appended to the Bill, but these have 
been lost. The whole Bill, in fact, was with- 
drawn after being printed, and was never presented 
to Parliament. So came to an untimely end the 
last half-hearted attempt at national insurance 
against infirmity and old age disablement. The 
terrible curse of the parochial allowance system 
grew apace, destroying all trace of economic duty, 
killing industry and self-reliance, diminishing wages, 
and manufacturing paupers without cessation far 
into the present century. East and west, north 
and south, rose the fearful burden of the old poor 
law song :— 

** Hang sorrow! and cast away care! 
The parish is bound to find us.” 


The ruin of the poor had been benevolent legis- 
lation. 


J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A. 
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SPANISH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE changes that come over men and nations 
are constantly pressing themselves upon the 
attention of the philosophical student of 

history, and no country more invites to reflection 
upon this point than Spain, once so powerful and 
glorious. Only a few centuries ago she was 
mistress of two hemispheres, the Old and the New 
World trembled at the nod of her king. Now 
Shakespeare’s words apply to her : 


“ep 


sut yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” 


That once glorious country has sunk in the 
political world to the level of the least important 


and least influential State in Europe. Yet, though 
it is not probable that Spain will ever regain her 
past position, she may still play her part in the 
concerns of the Continent, extend her influence in 
other directions, and build up new liberties and 
new hopes within her own borders, if continued 
peace and a wise government be her lot. Nocoun- 
try has, probably, suffered more of late years than 


(From a photograph by Laurent.) 


this. Few have been more politically convulsed. 
It is well to cast a bird’s-eye view over her politics 
during the last decades, in order fully to com- 
prehend the present state of affairs. 

When Alfonso xm ascended the throne, he 
delivered the land from the state of anarchy 
into which it had been reduced by six years of 
internal convulsions, and opened out for her the 
prospect of a long period of peace. Young, 
patriotic, disciplined by exile and misfortune, the 
adolescent king had brought to Spain a fund of 
courage and good-will towards the hard task of 
regenerating his kingdom. A good sovereign and 
a good citizen, he regarded himself but in the 
light of the first of the Spaniards, and gathered 
around himself without party distinctions the 
eminent men of all shades, respecting their various 
opinions, and managing their susceptibilities. After 
having shown himself a soldier, he gave proof of 
his ability as a ruler. A few errors he certainly 
committed, but these may be put down rather to 
his youth than to any other cause. They, however, 
did not hinder him from winning the hearts of his 
subjects, who, after so many years of sanguinary 
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struggles, desired ardently to enter upon a period 
of repose and peace. Notwithstanding the hostile 
efforts of his political enemies, Alfonso’s reign 
promised to be long and peaceful. ‘Then came 
his premature death. In this embarrassing situa- 
tion, it was felt that the only safe course lay in 
uniting all the monarchical forces, and in putting 
aside, for a time at least, all the old classical 
distinctions of party. 

It was at this critical moment that Don Antonio 
Canovas del Castillo gave a brilliant proof of 
patriotism and attachment to the throne by ad- 
vising the young regent to call into power Sefior 
Sagasta, the leader of the Liberal Opposition, and 
to secure in this wise the support of the Liberal 
Progressists, who otherwise might have endangered 
the existence of the dynasty. 

Canovas, now again Prime Minister, is certainly 
one of the most remarkable men of modern 
Spain. Born at Malaga in 1824, he studied 
philosophy and law at Madrid. At the University 
he had, as his fellow student, the after-statesman 
and brilliant orator, Emilio Castelar. Canovas 
devoted himself to literature and journalism, and 
the historical lectures delivered by him in the 
Athenzum at Madrid proved great successes. 











the warmest and most glowing praise of speeches 
delivered by their political opponents. 

Two years after, as Spanish chargé d'affaires at 
Rome, Canovas drew up the formula of the Con- 
cordat between Spain and the Holy See. Twice 
Minister of Finance and once of the Colonies, it 
was he who presented the Bill for the abolition of 
slavery in the Spanish dominions. On the fall of the 
Ministry he became again a simple deputy, siding 
with the Liberal Opposition ; but in 1868 he was 
once more called to take a leading part both as 
writer and orator in the revolutionary movement 
which then broke out, and which had for its object 
the bestowing of the crown upon the Duke de 
Montpensier. 

After the failure of this movement he went 
to France, where he made overtures to Donna 
Isabella, and exercised a very important influence 
on the education of Don Alfonso, substituting 
for the clerical absolute ideas of his mother 
more modern if not entirely liberal ones. For 
some time he had secretly carried on a wide- 
spread propaganda in favour of Don Alfonso during 
the different forms of government that had been 
on trial in Spain, and he saw that the moment 
had come to strike. It was he who urged on the 
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INTERIOK OF SPANISH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. (From a photograph by Laurent.) 


In 1852, when returned by Malaga as deputy to the 
Cortes, his oratorical powers soon brought him into 
notice ; for he, together with Sagasta and Castelar, 
are considered the best modern Spanish speakers. 
Eloquence has an extraordinary importance in that 
country, and it is quite astonishing to an outsider 
to read occasionally in an Opposition newspaper 


Spanish nobility to send an address to Don Al- 
fonso on his birthday in 1874, and himself wrote 
Don Alfonso’s answer to that address. The last 
day of that year the young man was proclaimed 
king by the Spanish troops, and Canovas became 
Prime Minister in the so-called Conciliation 
Cabinet. It was Canovas’ desire to win over the 
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Progressists, and to form, together with them, a 
new Liberal union of Conservatives, keeping out 
the Absolutists and Clericals who had brought 
Isabella to grief; yet his actions belied these 
intentions, for he felt himself obliged to condemn 
what the Republic had initiated. In order to win 
the clergy from Don Carlos’ cause, he entered into 
negotiations with the Pope, re-establishing the 
Concordat of 1851. In formulating the Consti- 
tution, Canovas had declared himself in favour of 
maintaining the universal suffrage established by 
the Republic; but, meeting with opposition in 
the Cabinet on this point, he resigned, retaining, 
however, a paramount influence over the king as 
his private adviser, and returning to power again 
after a brief delay. 

It was during his second term of office that 
Canovas had the good fortune to witness the 
end of the Carlist War; and immediately after 
the Cortes assembled to vote a constitution, the 
great question at issue being that of religious 
toleration. The Ultramontanes struggled for the 
old-fashioned exclusive “Catholicism,” whilst the 
Republicans under Castelar claimed entire liberty 
of worship. Canovas steered midway, and de- 
clared for “Catholicism” as the State religion, 
and for tolerance to all others. By this com- 
promise he offended the clergy and a large 
number of the people. After a time his continued 
successes and strong position excited the jealousy 
of many politicians who were anxious to get into 
power ; and this feeling led to the formation of 
the so-called Constitutional Party under Sagasta, 
Alonso Martinez, and Vega y Armijo, which was 


composed of the fusion of Centralists and Liberal 
Constitutionals. 

This party, which came to be known as the 
Dynastic Liberals, may be regarded as the starting 
point of the new political situation in Spain, which 
has lasted from the end of 1878 until the pre- 


sent day. They carried opposition at one time 
to the length of refusal to attend the Cortes, in 
which attitude they persevered for nearly a year, 
thus enabling Canovas to pass unchecked some 
important measures, such as the suppression of 
universal suffrage and a law against the freedom of 
the press. 

In 1879 Canovas fell in consequence of dis- 
turbances in Cuba, but only to be recalled as head 
of the Cabinet in 1880, to fall again upon a financial 
question, and to be returned to power a third time 
in January 1884. This third return was marked 
by strong reactionary tendencies, the foremost of 
which was the appointment of Pidal as Minister of 
Agriculture, who pushed his political and religious 
ideas so far as to demand of the Cortes the resti- 
tution of the temporal power of the Holy See. 
This reactionary policy brought about a coalition 
of all the Liberal parties, from the Dynastic Liberals 
to the Federalists under Pi Margal and the Radicals 
under Ruiz Zorrilla. Martinez Campos was the 
first to abandon this heterogeneous coalition, taking 
with him the Centralists. This defection called 
forth a protest from Castelar, who declared that the 
only result would be to drive the extreme Repub- 
licans into open insurrection. 

It was about this time that Spain was afflicted 
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by a cholera visitation, and Canovas, knowing that 
the king’s death would be the end of his tenure of 
office, endeavoured to prevent Alfonso from visit- 
ing the infected towns ; but the king, consulting 
only his courage and his love for his people, would 
not listen to his minister’s entreaties, and gained by 
his fearless conduct the applause of the nation. 
In the same year, 1885, occurred the incident 
of the Caroline Islands. On this occasion the 
Spaniards manifested a noble patriotic spirit, and 
proved once more how invincible a nation can be 
when all its factions unite to defend the national 
dignity. 


CANOVAS. 
(From a photograph by Fernando Debas.} 


Not long after, Alfonso died, and Canovas, who- 
could not hide from himself the unpopularity of 
his government, most nobly advised the Queen 
Regent to call upon Sagasta to form a cabinet. 
He declared that a Sagasta ministry was the only 
one possible for the time, adding, however, that he 
should not hesitate to combat such a cabinet if 
ever, or whenever, it should show anti-monarchical 
principles. He himself tried to effect a recon- 
ciliation with Romero Robledo upon becoming 
one of the leading men in Spain; but Robledo 
had coalesced with the Dynastic Left, under Lopez 
Dominguez, the nephew and successor of Serrano. 

Canovas is a man well-preserved for his years. 
He is of medium height, his features are intelli- 
gent and energetic, and he speaks, as we have 
said, with extreme facility and eloquence. Being 
asked to give his opinion upon political affairs 
in general in Spain, and upon the so frequent 
recurrence of political crises in that country, he 
remarked that these crises were ill understood 
outside the land, that strangers did not sufficiently 
take into account the peculiar condition of the 
country and the constitution of its factions. He 
said : “ People forget that our parliamentary insti- 
tutions do not function like those of other countries, 
because our political manners and our customs are 
different. There are at the two extremes of the 
political arena two intransigeant parties, the Carlists 
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in the rural districts, the Advanced Republicans 
and Socialists in the large cities, who violently 
manifest their sentiments in troubled hours. In the 
centre, between these two poles, there is the great 
mass of the nation represented by all classes of 
Spanish society, who excite themselves little, and 
who remain calm and resigned, no matter whether 
Sagasta or I direct the affairs of the monarchy. 
Notwithstanding all that is said to the contrary, it 
is not the mode of government, but the manners 
and customs of a country which influence its 
elections, its parliaments, its majorities and minori- 
ties. It is on that account that abroad people do 
not understand the necessary and preponderating 
réle which the royal prerogative plays with us.” 

This matter of the royal prerogative requires a 
little explanation. In Spain ideas of constitutional 
government are too new to be thoroughly com- 
prehended of the people, with the result that, 
electors having always been pliable, governments 
have always had a large majority, so that when 
cabinets were worn out they had to be superseded, 
not by Parliament, but by the intervention, reserved 
by the constitution, of the sovereign. Alfonso x11, 
from the beginning of his reign, declared that he 
would direct all his efforts towards bringing alter- 
nately into power the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties, without taking into account the intermedi- 
ate or extreme sections, which he believed could be 
absorbed into the Conservative Right or the frankly 
Liberal Party. Alfonso xu had such confidence in 
this theory that, after being a few years on the throne, 
he requested Canovas del Castillo, much to the sur- 
prise of that statesman, to resign, because he thought 
his cabinet had lasted long enough, and that the 
time had come for bringing the Liberals again into 
power. It is these views, gathered from her hus- 
band, that Queen Christina has also been applying. 
She has set aside all intermediate combinations, in 
order to reach that distinct division of parties 
which Alfonso xu had adopted and energetically 
defended. He sought in this way, and she strives 
after him, to realise a great idea, the formation 
of a constitutional Opposition. Alfonso had even 
endeavoured to prepare the elements of such a 
body. He believed, and rightly, that it would be 
the safety of Spain if party passions could be 
made to yield to the conclusions of sound political 
reasoning. 


Don Praxedes Mateo Sagasta, who has several 
times now succeeded Canovas, is undoubtedly the 
most popular politician in Spain. Under him the 
land has almost unlearned the vice of pronuncia- 
mentos, and has settled down into a sober tran- 
quillity that twenty years ago the most sanguine 
observer could hardly have ventured to predict. 
His fall last year was due to court intrigue, though 
how far the Queen herself was to blame for giving 
encouragement to the cabal against her minister, it 
would be hard to decide. So far her regency has 
been remarkable for the tact with which she has 
rallied all parties, except a few extremists, in support 
of the infant king. It must, of course, be re- 
membered that there is in Spain a party, with in- 
fluence out of proportion to its numerical strength, 
which dreams of bringing back the days of 











aristocratic privilege and clerical power, and that 
this party exercises great pressure at court. In 
Spain constitutional monarchy has only grown up 
in the course of the present century, and during 
that period has suffered several relapses into ab- 
solutism. 

Sagasta was born in 1827, and pursued his study at 
an engineering school in Madrid, practising later as 
an engineer in a provincial town, for which place 
he was elected deputy to the Cortes in 1854. 
Forced to flee to France on account of the active 
part he took in the insurrection of 1856, he returned 
to Spain after the amnesty and became professor 
in the Engineering School of Madrid, as well as one 
of the editors of the “Iberia,” the most important 
organ of the Progressist Party. Compromised in 
Prim’s movement, he was obliged once more to 
take refuge in France ; but the revolution which 
overthrew Isabella brought him back in 1878 as 
Minister of the Interior in Prim’s first cabinet, 





SAGASTA. 
(From a photograph by Fernando Debas.) 


when, abandoning most of his Liberal ideas and 
breaking with his friend Zorrilla, he repressed with 
a high hand the republican disorders in the 
various provinces. 

On being transferred from the Ministry of the 
Interior to that of Foreign Affairs, Sagasta took 
a leading part in the negotiations of Serrano’s 
government to provide a king for Spain. After 
having failed in several applications, Sagasta and 
Prim bethought them of Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern. He at first accepted, but was compelled 
to refuse afterwards on account of the political 
complications to which his candidature gave rise. 
Sagasta then turned to Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, 
and succeeded in persuading Victor Emmanuel to 
allow his son to accept the Spanish crown. 

After his accession Sagasta once more became 
Minister of the Interior. He was brought face to 
face with the hard problem of the Carlist movement 
in the North, and did not succeed in crushing 1t- 
Indeed, it has been maintained that it is only when 
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in opposition that he shows great activity and 
develops great success. When in power he seems 
to sink into a species of Oriental fatalism and 
indifference. At this period of his career he con- 
tinued always to declare himself a monarchist, and 
inveighed against republican ideas, though, in point 
of fact, he did not seem to be so violently opposed 
tothem. Subsequently, not feeling sure of how he 
would fare with the son of the dethroned queen, and 
unwilling on the one hand to have anything to do 
with Don Carlos, and on the other to undertake 
the probably vague research for a foreign prince 
who would repeat Amadeo’s experiment, he 
adopted Castelar’s views of the opportunism 
of a republic. On the fall of the Serrano 
government and the accession of Don Alfonso 
to the throne, Sagasta, for a while, retired from 
public life ; but, soon after, he, together with other 
members of the old Constitutional Party, declared 
their adhesion to the new king. It was on this 
occasion that the Moderate Opposition elected 
Sagasta as their leader. 

They were opposed to Canovas, and carried their 
opposition to that foolish point of remaining ab- 
sent from the Cortes, in consequence of which 
the minister, of course, had an entirely free hand. 
Financial difficulties were then, as they are still, 
the cause of most of the troubles of the Spanish 
government. Sagasta is a free trader, Canovas is 
a protectionist ; but neither of them has been able 
to do anything with a State which, undaunted by 
annual deficits, dispenses entirely with accounts of 
actual revenue and expenditure, and is content with 
budget estimates. Such a State cannot, except by 
courtesy, be described as possessing a financial 
system atall. In 1883 Sagasta was charged with 
the task of forming a new cabinet, and he suc- 
ceeded in selecting his ministers from the Liberal 
ranks, and in keeping in his cabinet Vega y Armijo 
and Martinez Campos. The Liberal press gave its 
entire support to this new ministry. It was in this 
year that the Mano Negra, a kind of Spanish 
Fenian Association, first appeared in Andalusia. 
Its object was to free the land from the tyranny of 
the landlord, using even criminal means to attain 
this end. The Government showed great energy 
in suppressing this league, and they would doubtless 
have remained in power much longer had not 
Alfonso’s unfortunate visit to Paris after his visit 
to Berlin brought about their fall. Thanks to the 
generous resignation of Canovas, Sagasta found 
himself in power again in 1885, on the death of 
Alfonso. His cabinet consisted of very mixed 
elements, extending from the Centralists to the 
Democrats, and it was the general belief at the 
time, both in the country and abroad, that a new 
era had herewith dawned for Spain. 

The proclamation of an amnesty for press and 
political offences partly succeeded in gaining some 
popularity for the cabinet. Despite the coalition 
of nearly all the different parties, the Government, 

y using a great deal of pressure, succeeded in 
securing a large majority in both Houses. At the 
opening of the Cortes in May 1886, the Speech 
rom the Throne announced that varicus social 
and economic reforms, such as the introduction of 
civil marriage and of universal suffrage, should be 


discussed. These were all measures urgently de- 
manded by the Spanish Democratic party. It 
was also promised that attention should be given 
to financial reform. Camacho, who had already 
once been Minister of Finance, and who had fallen 
because a project of his to reduce the National 
Debt offended the national pride of the Spaniards, 
incurred their displeasure by bringing forward a 
project of selling Crown forests. ‘This was, how- 
ever, so unfavourably received that he had to resign, 
and was succeeded by Puig Cerver, who found a 
way out of the deficit without recurring to that 
means. The displeasure felt at this and other 
circumstances fullowing upon the birth of the baby 
king obliged Sagasta to resign ; but he was recalled 
by the Queen Regent, who felt full confidence in 
him, and again entrusted him with the making 
of a cabinet. He formed one that was accepted 
with coldness by the Conservatives, distrust by the 
Democrats, and hostility by the Republicans. The 
main opposition to the Government came from the 
lynastic Left, who the next year divided into two 
factions, of which one—the minority—supported 
the Cabinet; while the other, under Lopez 
Dominguez, declared that the Government had 
failed to realise the Democratic tendencies of the 
country. In the same year there came about the 
unexpected fusion of the followers of Lopez 
Dominguez with those of Romero Robledo, under 
the name of the National Party, or Liberal Reform 
Party. By this time Sagasta had lost a large 
portion not only of his material might, but, what 
was worse, his moral influence had declined. That 
he was conscious of this fact is proved by the way 
in which he sought to overcome the crises which 
were constantly threatening his cabinet. The 
parties against him, as well as those who nominally 
supported him, were too diverse in their aims, the 
difficulties against which he had to contend too 
great. 

As in many other countries, the main difficulties 
were financial and moral. ‘The continued ill- 
success met with by the various Finance Ministers 
who sought to introduce financial reforms was 
attributed, now to their free trade, now to their 
protectionist policy. In point of fact, neither was 
to blame. Moret and Puig Cerver, both of them 
free-traders, were accused as violently of ruining 
the country as Camacho the protectionist. It is 
impossible to ascribe the failures in economical 
reform which occurred under the Liberal govern- 
ment to free trade, for free trade never had a fair 
chance in Spain, even when free traders held the 
portfolio. The real fundamental cause of the 
continued financial disorder must be sought in the 
incapacity of the Spanish people to free themselves 
from the plague spots that disgrace their adminis- 
tration ; the corruption of the bureaucracy; the 
curious personal character that pervades Spanish 
politics, which are merely regarded by politicians as 
a means to an end, as a trade that should lead to 
power, riches, and consideration. Ostentation, a 
love of luxury, the constant augmentation of the 
demands upon life, the natural tendency to idleness, 
and many such cognate matters, combined with 
the inherent idiosyncrasies of the Spanish character 
in public and private life, have all conduced to 
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their financial ruin. Here lies the real secret of 
Spain’s difficulties, the real cause why she cannot 
rise to a higher place among European nations. 
‘The hollow rhetoric that reigns in the Cortes also 
vastly hinders the progress of real business. Thus, 
though certain measures were promised to the 
land again and again in ministerial programmes, 
their realisation seemed ever delayed. 

In 1888 Sagasta once more remodelled his 
Cabinet, but had to reckon with the discontented 
Democrats, whose party is pretty strong in Spain, 
and who are urgent and imperative in their 
demands that promises shall at last become 
realities. To appease and conciliate these, Sagasta 
chose Manuel Becerra, the veteran leader of the 
Spanish Democracy, as Colonial Minister ; but 
when it was found that this too was but a palliative, 
Martos, another foremost leader of the Democrats, 
joined himself, together with Romero Robledo 
and Cassola, in open warfare against Sagasta, for 
they thought they saw but too clearly that the Prime 
Minister did not think of carrying into effect the 
promised reforms of the Constitution. They 
formed a middle group, which called itself the 
Conspirators ; and owing to their exertions the 
Spanish Cortes has to deal with a crisis which 
remains permanent, both Conspirators and Con- 
servatives working against Sagasta, whom they do 
not regard as faithful to the pledges he has given 
the nation. The only danger in this combination 
was, and is, that the Liberal party, split up into so 
many various factions, might disintegrate itself. 
To save it from this catastrophe, there was formed 
the so-called National Party, with Lopez Dominguez 
at its head, who endeavoured to bring about a 
fusion, or at least a compromise. 


Lopez Dominguez, a nephew of Marshal Serrano, 
was born in 1825. He was a member of the 
Spanish mission on the staff of the allied armies 
in the Crimea, and’was present at the battles of 
Solferino and Magenta. Elected to the Cortes 
after the campaign of Morocco, he proved himself 
a distinguished orator, and was entrusted, at a 
later date, with the portfolio of War. He gradually 
came to take the place as chief of the Left which 
had been filled by his uncle, whose death occurred 
in 1885, and, in a measure, it is his uncle’s tradi- 
tions that he carries on. It is curious to know 
that the death of Marshal Serrano should have 
occurred the day after that of the son of the Queen 


he had dethroned. He had been Regent of the 
kingdom until the accession of Amadeo, and was 
again named Dictator in 1874, after the fall of the 
Republic. For some years after Alfonso’s advent 
he took no important part in political life, but 
when Canovas returned to power he once more 
became an important figure. 


The party opposed to that of the Dynastic Left 
is that known as the Liberal Dynastic. Their 
leader is General Arsenio Martinez Campos. He 
was imprisoned after the fall of Amadeo because 
he refused to recognise the Republic, but was 
shortly after released, and played a great part in 
the restoration of the monarchy. Entrusted with 
supreme command in Cuba, he succeeded in an in- 
credibly short space of time, partly by military, partly 
by diplomatic tactics, in putting an end to the dis- 
orders which had lasted in that island for seven years. 
He also endeavoured to impress, but in vain, upon 
the home government the necessity for giving way to 
the financial and political aspirations of the Cubans. 
Prime Minister for a brief period, he afterwards 
became Governor of Madrid, which charge he 
resigned in 1888 on a question of etiquette. At 
the end of the same year, he saw himself obliged 
to separate from Sagasta on the question of army 
reform, and since then has been the leader of the 
Liberal Right in the Senate. 


Moret y Prendergast, another pillar of the 
Liberal party, is a native of Cadiz, who for many 
years held the chair of Political Economy at 
Madrid. A consistent adherent to Liberal prin- 
ciples, he belonged to the free-trade party, and in 
support of a free-trade policy he held many public 
conferences. Elected deputy in 1863, he soon 
won for himself a foremost place in the parliament- 
ary world. He also held for a time the portfolio 
of Minister of the Colonies, and, thanks to him, 
slavery was abolished in the Philippine Islands. 
A partisan of Amadeo, he was for a while Minister 
of Finance under his government, and was after- 
wards sent as an ambassador to London. Under 
Alfonso he was Minister of the Interior, and at 
the king’s death he was called by Sagasta to fill 
the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1888 
he was once more elected Minister of the Interior 
in the new Sagasta Cabinet, and he has always 
continued to be one of the most faithful supporters 
of the Regent Maria Christina. 
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THE GREAT LONDON DAILIES. 


THE ‘DAILY CHRONICLE,” 


SHREWD politician, who has had an im- 
portant place in more than one party com- 
bination, said to me the other day, “‘ The most 

influential paper in this country is the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle.’” That was a very striking tribute to a 
journal whose history as a great London daily is 
shorter than that of any of its rivals, but I do not 
think it went beyond thetruth. The “Chronicle ” is 
in the happy position of a paper which is not hired to 
any party in the State. It has a strenuous and per- 
sistent voice in all the political and social contro- 
versies, and in particular a hold on some sections of 
the community incomparably stronger than that 
possessed by any of its contemporaries. Butit is an 
independent paper. At the same time the main 
body of its teaching is probably nearer the inner 
mind of the left wing of the Radical party than any- 
thing which finds expression in the “ Daily News,” 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” or the “Star.” Just as 
its labour news is the most extensive and the most 
carefully edited that any paper presents to its 
readers, so its utterances on the whole social pro- 
blem interpret the reasoned idealism, to use an ap- 
parently contradictory phrase, which marks the new 
spirit in politics, the renewed attempt to solve the 
problems that Chartism, the co-operative movement, 
trades-unionism, and what, for want of a better 
term, may be called Social Radicalism, in itself 
an amalgam of all these forces, have in turn at- 
tacked. The result is, that the “Chronicle” enjoys 
the confidence of trade-unionism and of the London 
working-men more conspicuously, perhaps, than any 
paper since Feargus O’Connor’s “Star” and the earlier 
and more advanced days of its modern namesake. 
Its editor has therefore been able to strike in in great 
social problems, like those involved in the County 
Council election, withan effect almost unexampled in 
journalism. By the general consent of both parties 
the influence of the “ Daily Chronicle ” was the chief 
factor in the victory of the Progressive party ; and the 
paper, whose early secession to Unionism was a 
source of bitter and outspoken regret to Mr. Glad- 
stone, has had the main credit of preparing the way 
for a new political departure. 

In the previous articles I have mainly dealt with 
the established, and, perhaps it would be proper to 
add, the sedentary forces in English journalism. 
lhe “ Daily Chronicle” is the active newcomer, the 
paper of progress, whose London circulation at 
least can be measured by that of the “Daily 
Telegraph,” while it is far superior to that of the 
“Daily News.” It touches more surely, more 
seriously, the great main arteries of English middle 
and working-class life, the doings of the churches 
and missions, the development of social move- 
ments, the personal record of labour leaders, 


than the “ Times,” the “Standard,” the “ Daily 
News,” or the “‘ Telegraph.” It is the first English 
journal to give a regular and reasoned account of 
Greater Britain, the younger and stronger England 
beyond the seas, and it has been the first paper to 
grasp the meaning of the “ nationalisation of letters ”— 
the fact that the best books are to-day within the 
reach of all but the very poorest of our population. 
Its daily issue consists of a ten-page paper, one- 
tenth of which is regularly devoted to the world ot 
books and the almost greater world of periodical 
publications. The value of this serious concentration 
on the best things in life has been conspicuous. 
The “Chronicle” depends less for its large and grow- 
ing circulation on the baser sides of English life— 
scabrous divorce cases, vulgar scandal, and the great 
betting madness—than any of its contemporaries ; it 
has largely dethroned the criminal from his place as 
the hero-in-chief of the English newspaper ; and it 
has set up instead the social reformer, the practical 
worker, and the pioneer to fields of fresh intellectual 
and moral interests. The rigid rule laid down by 
its founder, Mr. Edward Lloyd, one of the most 
notable of modern captains of industry, that not 
more than half the paper should ever be devoted to 
advertisements, daily assures its readers of a tho- 
roughly varied ewspaper, which is perhaps un- 
equalled for the variety and the careful selection of its 
intelligence. Above all, it has the surpassing merit 
of looking most closely to the city-nation, which, 
curiously enough, is the last concern of nearly all 
the leading London journals. “ London first” is 
the persistent motto of the “Chronicle.” It has 
reaped its reward inarenaissance of municipal spirit, 
which should in time make London a model instead 
of a byword to the leading centres of provincial 
life. 

The “Daily Chronicle” is a very interesting 
example of a paper which has sprung, not as it were 
full-grown from Fleet Street, that great parent of 
modern journalism, but from small and unheroic 
beginnings as a local London paper. Even to this 
day the copyright of the famous old “ Clerkenwell 
News” is preserved by the daily issue of a few 
numbers of the publication. The “Clerkenwell 
News,” however, was not started by Mr. Lloyd, 
and it never attained to any note except as a mere 
advertising organ. As such, however, first as a 
weekly, then as a bi-weekly issue, it had a large sale 
among the humbler classes, and in course of time 
assumed the title of the “ London Times,” and at- 
tempted a daily issue. The “Times,” however, 
successfully resisted this poaching on historic pre- 
serves, and the earlier attempts to establish it as a 
rival of the great organs already in the field were 
not successful. The real history of the “Chronicle” 
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began when Mr. Edward Lloyd bought :t in 1877, 
and, dropping the sub-title of the “Clerkenwell 
News,” launched boldly into the ever-swelling tide 
of London daily journalism. Mr. Lloyd died a 
year or so ago, the possessor of a great fortune, and 
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of a reputation as one of the shrewdest and most 
long-headed organisers of modern industry. In 
the course of a long life he had built up from the 
smallest possible beginnings two great newspapers, 
and what is to-day the largest paper-making es- 
tablishment in England, and possibly in the world. 
The great firm of Lloyds, with headquarters at the 
fine new mills at Sittingbourne, turning out a 
maximum of three hundred tons of paper a week, 
makes not only for the “Chronicle” and for 
newspapers all over England, but for the greater 
portion of the Australian press. Considering that 
the circulation of “ Lloyd’s” has reached the enor- 
mous figure of three-quarters of a million a week, 
it can be imagined what this vast output means. 
Mr. Lloyd had many remarkable qualities, chief 
among wliich was his excellent judgment and 
unfailing capacity for looking ahead. A quiet, 
silent, and much-observing man, he was responsible 
for the introduciion in any large quantities of the 
material known as esparto grass, which is still used 
in the manufacture of all kinds of paper. The 
actual discovery was made, I believe, by a Mr. 
Routledge, a paper-maker in the north of England, 
but to Mr. Lloyd was due its wide use in this 
country. To-day the proportion of esparto grass 
to other materials has diminished for all but fine 
writing papers, and it is largely replaced by wood 
and other substances. It is from the forests of 
Norway and Sweden that the British public is largely 
fed with its news-sheets, and the Messrs. Lloyd have 
therefore abandoned the direct culture of the tough 
and wiry grass grown on vast farms in Algeria, 
one of the largest of which was bought and worked 
by the late Mr. Lloyd. 
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Since Mr. Lloyd’s death, the direction of the 
Sittingbourne Mills and of the two newspaper 
properties which depend upon them has passed 
into the hands of his son, Mr. Frank Lloyd, a 
man who combines his father’s organising genius 
with wide social sympathies, and with a real share in 
the intellectual interests of the age. The employees 
at the Sittingbourne Mills have a band, a cricket 
club, and other institutions which Mr. Lloyd is 
careful to foster. He possesses, too, something of 
the born journalist’s zest for affairs, the quality 
which has so much to do with the wise direction 
of newspapers. Mr. Frank Lloyd is assisted in the 
directorate by his three brothers, Messrs. Arthur, 
Herbert, and Harry Lloyd. Under his régime the 
mechanical production of the paper has been 
enormously improved, and the “ Daily Chronicle,” 
the latest comer in London journalism, has been 
the first to employ, on a large scale, the fastest, 
surest, and deftest machine known to the printing 
world. To-day the “Chronicle” would be able, 
on pressure, to produce in a single night from its 
eight new double Hoe machines as many twelve- 
page papers, consisting of nine columns to the 
page, as the London and provincial market could 
possibly demand of it. Each paper, moreover, 
would be gummed and folded ready for the agent’s 
hands, and would be produced with perfect neat- 
ness and evenness of imprint. 

The editor of the “Chronicle” is Mr. Alfred 
Ewen Fletcher, a Lincolnshire man, educated at 
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MR. FLETCHER. 


Edinburgh University, who, apart from his long 
connection with the “Chronicle,” made his chie! 
mark as editor of the “ Cyclopedia of Education. 
He was assistant-editor of the paper in the days 
when the late Mr. Whelan Boyle was in the chair. 
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It cannot be said, however, that Mr. Boyle, a care- 
ful and painstaking editor of the old school, left 
any decisive mark on the “Chronicle” ; its his- 
tory as an organ of opinion dates solely from Mr. 
Fletcher’s appointment. The London press is 
served by editors of varying types, but nearly all of 
them, I think, are deficient in the quality which 
has helped so largely to give the “ Chronicle” its 
vogue and name. A wise, careful, experienced, 
and perspicuous journalist, Mr. Fletcher joins to 
these gifts a real love of literature, a special know- 
ledge of educational questions, and a sympathetic 
temper, which readily grasped the significance of 
the labour movement which began with the Dock 
strike of 1889. A year or so ago the “Star” 
represented the most complete embodiment of 
the London democracy, but to-day its place has 
been taken by an organ which, curiously enough, 

















does not stand in complete 
accord with the main 
body of the Liberal party. 
Simultaneously with this 
change, the ‘“ Chronicle” 
has, under Mr. Fletcher's ag 
guidance, touched a new, 

and in some respects unap- 

proached, standard of liter- 

ary excellence, largely due to the fact that its writers 
specialise their subjects much more thoroughly 
than on any other London paper, save the “Times.” 
The day of the all-round journalist who knew a 
little of everything, and nothing thoroughly, is 
pretty well over, and to him has succeeded a class 
of men with a more thorough intellectual equip 
ment and more strenuously pursued ideals. On 
the “Daily Chronicle” social, religious, labour, 
colonial, and military questions are all deputed 
to men who may fairly claim the character of 
experts. Conspicuous among them are Mr. James 
Milne, Mr. Naylor, and Mr. Morrison, who watch 
labour and religious subjects. On the other 
hand, no paper presents a wider or more care- 
fully selected variety of news, with the result that 
it is to-day by far the most fruitful of the many 


hunting-grounds of the sub-editor of the even- 
ing newspaper. The sub-editorial department is 
in the hands of Mr. Charles Sharp, a careful and 
experienced journalist, who has served on the 
paper since its origin. Mr. Sharp has eight as- 
sistants. This is a sufficient testimony to the 
importance the “Chronicle” attaches to the col- 
lation of its news. No department, however, of 
the staff has been better organised than its foreign 
and colonial intelligence, in which it is admirably 
represented abroad by men like Mr. Millage, its 
Paris Correspondent, and Dr. Horowitz, its repre 
sentative in Vienna, while the whole is arranged 
by Mr. W. J. Fisher and Mr. Heron, journalists of 
great knowledge and experience, as well as excel 
lent judgment. The Parliamentary staff is under 
the direction of Mr. S. J. Fisher, an old “ gallery ” 
hand ; and the dramatic and musical news and 





criticism are contributed by Mr. John Northcott 
and Mr. Townley Jeffrey Thorn. Mr. A. H. Hance 
is the shrewd and capable business manager. 

The “ Chronicle ” is served on its leader-writing 
staff by a man of singular ability and wide and 
really brilliant attainments in the person of Mr. 
Robert Wilson, who has in his time been assistant- 
editor of the “Standard” and a leader writer on the 
“Telegraph.” Mr. Wilson is a Scotchman, and if 
he has something of the ferfervidum ingenium of 
his race, he possesses also a power and critical 
grasp that are all his own. No London journalist 
excels, or probably equals, him in knowledge of 
Victorian history, and his singularly pointed pen 
often recalls the work of Abraham Hayward, to 
which for wide and curious culture, for wealth of 
illustration, and for mordant power his best writing 
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offers some resemblance. Mr. Wilson’s memory is 
a storehouse of facts, and he touches’ no subject 
without enriching it with a vein of suggestion. Mr. 
O’Connor Power, who was and is one of the most 
polished orators that the House of Commons has 
ever known, has also a large and useful share in the 
formation of “Chronicle ” opinion ; and yet a third 
leader writer is Mr. William Clarke, an economist, 
an historical student, an expert in American 
literature, and a man of vigorous character, of real 
insight, and of sound critical judgment. Mr. 
Francis Storr, the able editor of “The Journal of 
Education,” is a frequent contributor of articles 
and notes on educational subjects. The daily 
literary supplement is sustained by writers of the 
type of Mr. A. B. Walkley, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Morrison Davidson, Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. John 
Rae, Mr. Balsillie (who writes on theological and 
metaphysical subjects), and Professor Murison, as 
well as by the regular members of the staff. The 
experiment of a serial story, which was associated 
with the days when the “Chronicle” projected a 
weekly instead of a daily literary supplement, has 
been suspended, subject, I should say, to a possible 
revival. 

An especially valued member of the “ Chronicle ” 
staff is Mr. Charles Williams, who acts for it in 
the double capacity of a war-correspondent whose 
services are permanently retained and an expert 
in military affairs. It is very largely due to Mr. 
Williams that the “Chronicle ” is par excellence the 
soldiers’ paper. Among living journalists Mr. 


Williams stands supreme in his knowledge of the 


whole art of war. A bronzed veteran who has smelt 
powder in almost every quarter of the world, Mr. 
Williams is a close, enthusiastic, and learned 
student of the most deadly of sciences. The first 
editor of the “ Evening Standard,” and an old 
friend and colleague of Mr. Mudford, Mr. Williams 
is a Tory on Imperial lines, with a certain dash of 
democratic feeling which made himand Mr. John 
Burns excellent friends during the Dock strike. In 
military matters Mr. Williams is a bit of a Wolseley- 
ite, and on this question and on others he now and 
then finds himself in opposite camps to his good 
friend Mr. Archibald Forbes. An all-round jour- 
nalist of wide experience, large descriptive powers, 
and a most fertile pen, Mr. Williams serves his paper 
with equal diligence and ability. 

The “ Daily Chronicle” is housed in a rather 
shapeless group of buildings, which straggles round 
the corner of Fleet Street and winds into Salisbury 
Court, where it joins on with the business offices 
of the firm of Lloyds. In order to minimise 
the risk of fire, the rooms are almost entirely built 
of iron and concrete, the doors of the older portion 
of the building being all of iron. The composing 
room is a cool airy structure, lighted throughout 
by electricity, where one hundred men, including 
some of the fastest compositors in London, are at 
work. The mechanical interests of the “ Chronicle,” 
however, are centred largely in the machine-room, 
with its eight double Hoes, which could at a pinch 
produce a daily paper at the rate of 200,000 copies 
an hour. The new Hoes are provided with the 
simple and ingenious arrangement known as a 
“gummer.” ‘The gummer, or rather gummers, for 


there are two of them, one for the literary sup- 
plement and one for the rest of the sheets, are 
metal discs revolving in paste-pots, which lightly 
attach the pages as the sheet whirls past them. 
The invention has long been in use in America, 
and it is a testimony to the inveterate conservatism 
of the English press that its introduction here has 
been so long delayed. The “Chronicle,” “Standard,” 
and “ Telegraph,” however, all employ it, leaving the 
“Times ” and the “ Daily News” content with the 
older arrangement. In the stereotyping depart- 
ment the “ Chronicle,” like the “ Telegraph,” em- 
ploys the “cold” in addition to the “hot ” process, 
and it aims rather at leisurely and competent pro- 
duction than at the extreme haste which the evening 
papers, with their rapid production and multiplicity 
of editions, strive to attain. 

It seems natural to associate the “Chronicle” 
with the huge paper mills from which it and its 
companion paper grew. Mr. Edward Lloyd’s old 
mill was fixed at Bow, and remained there until the 
befouling of the Lee forced its owner to go further 
afield for pure water. He found this at Sitting- 
bourne, where his present factory is established, and 
where are stacked the huge stores of wood, already 
partially reduced to pulp, esparto grass, and all the 
other materials which the modern papermaker is 
able to work into his fabrics. The mountainous 
piles, however, only represent a few weeks’ stock, 
soon to be boiled, bleached, beaten, and shaken into 
the huge wound reel from which the modern printing 
press is fed. The processes are various enough. 
First the esparto, which is used to the extent of 20 
per cent. for the ordinary news-sheet, and the straw 
are boiled in monstrous vats, while the wood goes 
straight to the bleaching and washing machines, 
where the impurities disappear and the whole fi- 
brous mass is made fit for the second process of 
beating or grinding between revolving knives, which 
reduce it to a finer and softer consistency. Ata 
further stage it is dexterously relieved of the knots 
and unbeaten morsels that still encumber it, until 
it pours, a milky mass, on to a bed of very fine 
wire with a tremulous lateral movement which shakes 
the loose fibres together. The water is then sucked 
off in vacuum boxes underneath the bed, and ina 
second, as it were, you can see the little milk-white 
river harden into the roll of virgin paper. ‘This, 
when it has been squeezed between one set of 
cylinders and dried between another, appears in 
the shape in which, save for a final damping pro- 
cess, it is ready for the press. Finally, the reels 
are hoisted into a small fleet of barges, and are 
carried up the wide reaches of the Medway and 
Thames to their goal in London, or Sydney, or 
Melbourne. 

The “ Daily Chronicle” has perhaps a more 
interesting, and at the same time a more indeter- 
minate, future than that of any other English paper. 
It has practically ceased to represent any militant 
form of Unionism, and its free and intelligent ex- 
pression of the later‘movements of advanced social 
opinion will probably bring it more or less in 
touch with the New Radical party. Or it may 
possibly resist the inevitable attraction which a 
political organisation possesses for a daily journal— 
an attraction, however, which its rival, the “ Tele- 
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graph,” manages more or less to ward off—and 
remain a paper with a message and a mission, but 
without a client. Its hold on London is unques- 
tioned. It is the only paper which shares with the 
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“Telegraph” the character of an informal labour 
bureau, where the great want of the modern world 
—the want of work and of workers—is daily sup- 
plied in sheet after sheet of closely-printed adver- 


tisements. Meanwhile, the tendency to which I 
have already referred, that of appropriating sub- 
jects—especially notable in its labour and _ its 
religious news, and its reports of the doings of 


the London County Council—while it keeps the 
“Chronicle” in touch with some main pulsations of 
modern English life, contrasts rather piquantly with 
its shyness on the Irish question. ‘The paper which 
interprets so many new demands, the 
zeal for culture, for social, religious, 
and temperance reforms, for munici 
pal extension, is likely to aspire to 
have a decisive word in the political 
controversy of the hour. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that no inquiry 
is more frequently on the lips of the 
average party man than “ How is the 
‘Chronicle’ going at the general elec- 
tion?” For the present, however, it is 
enough to say that, while it influences 
all parties, it definitely espouses the 
cause of none, and remains in the 
powerful position of a critic at large. 
Withal its circulation increases daily. 
Its liveliness, variety, serious tone, 
and intellectual thoroughness afford 
a welcome relief to the slovenly and 





unthinking opportunism which is the curse of the 
modern newspaper. Ina word, it has gone far, and 
it ought to go farther. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 





THE HORSE WORLD OF LONDON. 


THE LIFE GUARDS—TATTERSALL’S—THE CROWD—THE KNACKERS. 


HERE is no more eloquent testimony to the 
orderliness of London than the mere sprink- 
ling of cavalry within its limits. It may 

seem ridiculous to the foreigner that with 375 
mounted police, and two small regiments of House- 
hold troops numbering 275 horses each, five 
millions of people are content to behave them- 
selves ; but it is a state of affairs of which English- 
men have no cause to be ashamed. Even adding 
in the six battalions of Foot Guards and the line 
battalion at the Tower, and considering that there 
is Woolwich, and that there are Hounslow and 
Windsor not far off, and that there are facilities of 
communication—not, however, greater than exist in 
other capitals—we shall find that the police, and 
military ready to be used as police, in and 
about London, are a mere handful compared to 
what are necessary for peace-keeping and cere- 
monial purposes in the cities across the Channel. 
And the display made of these is proportionately 
much less, for, as a matter of fact, the ordinary 
Londoner is aware of the presence of cavalry by 
reason only of the two specimens on view daily in 
Whitehall. 

At one time the black horses of the Household 
cavalry came almost entirely from Yorkshire and 
North Lincolnshire, most of them being expressly 
bred for the service. But of late we have changed 
all that. In those days the cavalry colonels had so 
much money allowed them for remounts, and they 
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had to pick up their horses where they could, with 
the jobmaster at their elbow—for a consideration 
--to help them at a pinch; and some of the 
London jobmasters had a standing order to be 
on the look-out for likely horses for certain regi- 


ments. Nowadays the Dublin dealer has taken 
the place of the London man, and, instead of the 
colonel buying horses, the buying is done by the 
Remount Department, whose happy hunting ground 
is Ireland. 

When a military horse is “ cast,” and all military 
horses are “cast” at fourteen years old, whether 
they be good, bad, or indifferent, a requisition for 
a substitute goes to the Remount Department at 
Woolwich, and the substitute arrives a day or two 
afterwards from the Emerald Isle, generally shipped 
direct by Daly or some other Dublin dealer. ‘That 
the new horse is as good to look at as the old 
Yorkshire one, we have not heard any soldie 
declare, but he is at least thirty per cent. cheaper, 
and he seems to be strong enough for his work. 

A British army corps, when discoverable, will be 
found to have 12,000 horses, of which 3,134 will 
be in the cavalry and 2,987 in the artillery ; these 
6,121 horses ought to be thoroughly broken and 
trained, even if the remainder are not. ‘There are 
said to be only 70,000 horses in the British’ Isles 
fit for army work, but this is one of those pleasant 
fictions of which it is left to the foreigner to dis- 
cover the fallacy. Like a good many other state- 
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ments regarding our preparedness for self-defence, 
it is to be taken plus x, x representing the domi- 
nant number. 

When Napoleon attempted to invade us—an 
attempt that was defeated at Trafalgar, which to 
the uninitiated may seem to be a long way off for 
the defeat of such a scheme, although any future 
attempt will probably have to be reckoned with still 
further at sea—the Government took stock of every 
horse in the kingdom, with the intention of a 
general impressment for military service ; and nowa- 
days the Government has power in times of na- 
tional peril to lay hands on every horse within these 
islands, in preparation for which there are thousands 
of horses under subsidy with a view to immediate 
use. And when this seizure does take place, it 
will certainly not be to the joy of the jobmaster ; 
he above all men shudders at the mere mention of 
foreign invasion, for invasion to him means the 
entire loss of his means of livelihood, and this at 
a sacrifice, for no Government would pay the price 
at which the jobmaster’s stud has been collected. 

The Life Guardsman’s horse used to cost £60, 
being the most expensive horse in the army ; we 
shall not put him offensively cheap in these times 
at £20 less ; nor shall we be divulging any secrets 
of state in estimating that the cost of mounting 
the two regiments of cavalry in London—barring 
the officers’ chargers—does not exceed £22,000. 

And yet the horses are carefully chosen and 
seem fit for their work, when either in or out of 
harness. They, of course, look their best at 


Knightsbridge, for at Knightsbridge the stabling is 


distinctly good, better even than is promised in the 
new barracks in Albany Street ; but then a soldier’s 
horse in stable generally looks better than a 
civilian’s, owing to his head being where his tail 
should be. The civilian’s horse always has his 
head over the manger ; the soldier’s horse is turned 
round as soon as he has finished his feed, and so 
gets more fresh air; the consequence of which 
admirable arrangement for preventing a horse 
“breathing his own breath,” is that the visitor on 
entering the stable sees a double line of intelligent 
heads, instead of an avenue of hocks and tails. 
Time was when every soldier’s horse had a name, 
the initial of which was that of the troop to which 
he belonged. “A” troop had all A’s, “B” had 
all B’s, and so on ; but in these days the squadron 
is the unit, not the troop, and the name has given 
place to the number. Every horse, then, has his 
number placed on a card over his manger, and 
the horses are separated from each other by a pole 
doing duty as a bale, and on each upright is the 
horse’s kit, including the two spare shoes which 
every trooper carries, but not including the arms, 
which, of course, are kept elsewhere. This kit, 
and the arms and the rider, make up a nice little 
load, which averages out at twenty-three stone per 
man ; not quite so heavy as that of our fat old 
knights, but still heavy enough for the class of 
horse which has nothing of the “ dray” type about it. 
It is not easy to get these horses of uniform type 
and character. There are many exchanges and 
rejections, and it often happens that a horse sent 
in for cavalry work has to go to the draught, to the 
Artillery, or even the Transport service ; so that 
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though the remainder may not be examples of the 
much-talked-of survival of the fittest, they are at 
least representative of the not unfit. They are smart, 
workmanlike horses. It is absolutely necessary 
that a regiment should be as sound in its horseflesh 
as in its men. Theoretically no remounts are 
accepted that are not looked over on level ground, 
on a road, or in a large yard, for it is easy to pass 
a bad horse in a field, or on a hillside, or in deep 
pasture, or when under cover, or in a drove. It is 
not safe to choose an underbred animal, imme- 
diately conspicuous by his coarse head, or thick 
throat, or short neck, or large, bony joints, or 
clumsy legs, or short pasterns, or curly in the hair 
of his mane or tail. The typical cavalry horse must 
have a small, lean head, a flat, broad forehead, 
fine, full nostrils, a good, clean throat, thin neck, 
well-shaped legs, long pasterns, and straight hair, 
with a deep, wide chest, and short, broad back 
and loin. No long backs will do, for long backs 
do not carry weight, and short necks or croups are 
simply impossible for soldiering. Of course the 
horse has to be of the regimental colour. In 
the cavalry generally chestnuts are not in favour, 
for chestnuts usually have white, and white, except 
in the Scots Greys, is not desifable ; neither 
chestnuts then, nor mealy bays, are fit for cavalry 
work, but roans and bays and browns, and, for our 
Guardsmen, blacks. 

These are bought when rising four years old, and 
require about six months’ training by the rough 
riders before they can be passed out of the riding 
school as efficient by the colonel. The Knights- 
bridge riding school is about forty-five yards long 
by sixteen wide, and in it perhaps fourteen young 
horses at a time will be at work, though the number 
of course depends on what the horses have to do. 
Their training is not as simple as might at first 
appear. The soldier has only one hand to work 
his horse with, and what an ordinary rider would 
do with the other hand he has to do with his leg. 
How skilfully he manages to guide by leg pressure 
is known to those who have seen the Musical 
Ride at the annual Military Tournament, which is 
little more than the ordinary practice of the riding 
school. But it should not be forgotten that the 
horse has to be taught to understand this pressure, 
and that his training is almost as long a business 
as that of his rider. 

Very early in the morning, so as not to alarm 
the passers-by, the young horse is taught to stand 
fire by having a gun discharged close to him, and 
being encouraged to smell the powder and the 
smoking weapon ; he thus becomes familiar with 
the sound and scent, much as a boy does, though 
there is nothing to show that he ever associates the 
idea of being shot with the report which he soon 
treats with indifference. When once he is trained 
his work becomes lighter, and he cannot be said to 
have a hard life in London, an occasional outing 
at Wimbledon being his severest trial. Being con- 
demned at fourteen, his full service is a little over 
ten years ; but it is rare that he reaches the limit, 
and his average military life is between six and 
seven. When it is over he goes back to the depot, 
and thence he often comes again by way of the sale 
yard into the London crowd. 
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The number of horses in London used exclusively 
for riding is very small. Taking them altogether, and 
including the police and military with the rest of the 
community, we shall not have one per cent. of the 
general herd. A good many of these are intro- 
duced direct from the dealers, but a large number 
are knocked in, and down, at Tattersall’s. 

Tattersall’s is usually looked upon as the head- 
quarters of horsey London. It is certainly the 
headquarters of the horse of pleasure, but, as has 
been made clear enough in these pages, that sort of 
horse is simply lost in the thousands that throng 
our streets. Tattersall’s is practically the great 
betting exchange, but the visitor to any of the 
Monday or Thursday sales will be puzzled to find 
the least sign of a betting atmosphere at Knights- 
bridge. The two things are as distinct on those 
days as, say, the Bank of England and Capel Court. 
The yard is under cover, a lofty glass-roofed hall, 
which cost £ 30,000 to build, and which is as biz as 
manya railway station. It is surrounded by a hand- 
some gallery, behind the arched and columned screen 
of which every type of pleasure vehicle seems to be 
“on view,” duly numbered in “lots” for the ham- 
mer. In the centre of the gravel area isa drinking 
fountain, surmounted by the quaint old Georgian 
bust of the founder, with its eyes fixed on the 
entrance doors, and its thoughts apparently as far 
away from water as are those of the crowd around. 

It is a different variety of crowd from that which 
gathers in any other sale yard. London has 
several “repositories.” There is Aldridge’s in St. 
Martin’s Lane ; there is Rymill’s in the Barbican— 
these two being the chief ; and there are Stapleton’s 
out in the East, and Ward’s in the West, and the 
Elephant and Castle in the South, and others 
which many a horse knows well. There is a sort 
of horse that “ knows the lot ;” the sort that “does 
the round,” and brings more money to the auc- 
tioneers than to the unfortunate buyers, who “ find 
him out” in a fortnight, ahd “get rid of him sharp” 
to an unwary successor ; a wonderful animal this 
horse, “quiet in harness, a good worker,” who has 
only two faults, one that “it takes a long time to 
catch him in a field,” the other that “he is not 
worth a rap when caught.” But this kind of horse 
does not put in many appearances at Knightsbridge. 
Tattersall’s has a character to keep up, and it has 
kept it up for 126 years now. It is eminently 
respectable, from the unused drinking fountain and 
the auctioneer’s hammer, one of the good old 
pattern, with a rounded knob instead of a double 
head, down to the humblest hanger-on. 

Entering one of the stables which open on to 
the yard, and have a dozen or more roomy stalls 
apiece, we find a horse being measured, to make 
sure he is correctly described. One would think 
he was a recruit, from the careful way in which the 
jong wooden arm is brought down so gingerly as 
not even to press in his skin. Soon his turn will 
come. Up in the gallery will go his number, and 
the young auctioneer in the rostrum below— which 
has a sounding-board as if it were a cathedral 
pulpit—will read out his short title. 

Out comes the horse at last—tittuppy-trot, 
tittuppy-trot. “Ten,” says one of the crowd. 
“Ten guineas,” echoes the auctioneer. “ Twelve,” 
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comes from the crowd ; “ twelve guineas,” echoes 
the Varsity man in the pulpit. And sothe game 
goes on with nods and shouts, each nod or look 
being worth a guinea, so that the solo runs, 
“ Thirteen—thirteen guineas—fourteen guineas— 
fifteen guineas—sixteen—sixteen guineas—seven- 
teen—eighteen—twenty guineas”—quite a sing- 
song up to—‘‘twenty-eight guineas”—and so 
gradually slowing, with a spurt or two to “ forty 
guineas ”—and then a grand noisy rally till “ fifty- 
five” isreached. “ Fifty-five >—Fifty-five >—Fifty- 
five? Last time, Fifty-five !”—knock—and away 
goes Captain Carbine’s hunter, to make room for 
a “match pair” that will change hands at 165 
guineas, or perhaps fifty more if the season 
has begun—the bidding always in guineas in order 
that the auctioneer may live on the shillings, as 
Sir John Gilbert used to do in the old days when the 
guineas flowed to him for his drawings on the wood. 


If you want riding horses or carriage horses you 
go to Tattersall’s ; if you want draught horses for 
trade, you go to Rymill’s or Aldridge’s, where you 
not only get the new-comers, but also the second- 
hand, and many-another-hand, from London’s 
stables. With those second-hand horses we need 
not overburden ourselves ; our task has been to 
bring the first-hand horses into London, and sort 
them out. We have brought in the ’bus horses, the 
tram horses, the cab horses, the railway horses, the 
cart and many other horses. Of the cart horses we 
could, if it were worth while, say a good deal more. 
We have said nothing of the distillers’, the millers’, 
the soap merchants’, the timber merchants’, the 
better class contractors’, and half a dozen other 
first-hand horse-owning trades. Some of the 
distillers’ horses are said, by those who know, to be 
as good as any in the brewers’ drays, and by “as 
good ” is meant that they are of the same breed- 
ing, and can be compared with them owing to 
their being at somewhat similar work. 

The man who says he knows everything about 
horses—and he is rather a common object of the 
street—seems to compare all horses he sees with 
a thoroughbred racer, and knocks them off as 
beauties or beasts in the terms of that comparison. 
He forgets, or does not know, that there are other 
stud books than those that come from Weatherby’s, 
and that the different breeds of horse are made 
and kept alive for their fitness for different occupa- 
tions ; and he also forgets, or never knew, that 
there is no man living competent to judge all down 
the lines that lead and mingle from the pedigree 
stallions of the Racing, Cleveland, Clydesdale, 
Shire, Suffolk, Pony, Hackney, and otherstud books. 

As regards what we may call the “medium” 
brigade, the lighter cart horses, or vanners, of no 
particular class or pedigree, the opinion of the man 
in the street, though valueless, is not unreasonable. 
They are, it must be confessed, a curiously mis- 
cellaneous lot, most of them not doing half enough 
work for their weight, owing to their power being 
at the wrong end. They come early on the scene, 
some of them at four years old, and they linger 
late. For the first year or two they fetch from 
forty to sixty guineas, seldom more, and they sort 
themselves out rapidly into the twenty-pound line, 
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owing to their being unequal to the work that is 
put behind them. “Call that a horse !” we heard 
recently from the depths of the crowd in the 
Poultry. “Why, he has got no power astern ; he 
climbs along!” And that is exactly the state of 
the case with hundreds of the London vanners. 
But then such horses are possible because they are 
cheap, and we must not expect too much of them. 
Their life is a hard one. As a rule, they are 
worked long and wearily ; but, unlike “that useful 
horse, the hackney,” they have a Sunday’s rest. 
The hackney is too useful a horse for his own 
good. Six days a week he works to earn money, 
and on the seventh he works to spend it. And so 
the hackney is soon knocked up, and changes 
hands oftener than any horse in London. Yet one 
more class of first-handers, and that is the ponies, 
which keep to their first owners longer, and, in the 
ownership of sweeps, attain frequently quite a 
remarkable healthy old age. And with the first- 
hand ponies and hackneys our herd reaches the 
150,000, and we confirm the usual estimate that 
half the London horses are at least second-hand. 


Three hundred thousand horses! Not a tenth 
of what there are in thisisland ; but what a herd it 
seems ! And what are they worth? Taking them at 
425 apiece they would run to £7,500,000, and 
that, as we have seen, would be putting them at a low 
price. To keep them at less than half a sovereign 


a week we should require seven and a half millions 
a year; and if we add to this current cost the 
interest on the capital sunk in them, and their 


harness, the wages paid in looking after them, and 
the rent of their stables, we shall get into figures 
that seem almost too large to be true. 


The London horses rarely die natural deaths. 
Many of them are sent back into the country in a 
vain hope that they will “come round” ; many of 
them are poleaxed for very shame at their miserable 
appearance ; some of them slip and injure them- 
selves beyond recovery in the streets. 

A dreadful object this of a suffering horse, 
sprawling in one of our main roads with the usual 
crowd around it. ‘“ Why cannot he be killed at 
once? Why must he linger in agony? Surely——” 
(Juite so, gentle reader and indignant letter-writer 
to the daily newspapers, but do not be in a hurry ! 
The driver has no right to order the horse to be 
killed ; it is not his property, but his master’s ; and 
before he can give the order the master has to be 
found, and the master does not, in many cases, 
care to lose his horse irrevocably, and appeals to 
his vet.; and so, while the driver is finding his 
master, and the master is finding his vet., the horse 
lies suffering in the street. When the needful per- 
mission is obtained, a telephone message to Hurri- 
son Barber brings the cart on the scene, and 
within half an hour of that message the horse is 
not only dead, but being cut up in one of the 
Harrison Barber depéts. There are seven of these 
depéts in strategical positions round and in London, 
where the carts are kept cleaned and in readiness, 
tools and all, like fire engines, ready to be turned 
out and on the way in less than five minutes from 
the receipt of the call. 
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A curious trade is that of the horse-slaughterer, 
who must not only have a licence, but carry on 
his operations in accordance with the 26th of 
George the Third and other Acts of Parliament. 
No horse that enters his yard must come out again 
alive, or as a horse. The moment it enters those 
gates it must be disfigured by having its mane cut 
off so close to the skin as to spoil its value, and 
though it may be put in a “pound” on the 
premises, which might better be called a condemned 
cell or a moribundary, it must not remain there 
for more than three days. 

In Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, is the largest 
horse-slaughtering yard in London. It has existed 
for about a hundred years. ‘There it stands, prac- 
tically odourless, by the banks of the winding 
Wandle, with a wide meadow in front of it and a 
firework factory next door, the magazine of which 
is within measurable distance of its boiler house. 
One fine morning—it was really a beautiful morning 
—we found our way down the lane, along the field, 
armed with Mr. Ross’s permit, to be initiated by 
Mr. Milestone into the mysteries of a horse’s de- 
parture from the London world. 

The last scene does not take long. In two 
seconds a horse is killed ; in a little over half an 
hour his hide is in a heap of dozens, his feet are in 
another heap, his bones are boiling for oil, his flesh 
is cooking for cat’s meat. Maneless he stands ; a 
shade is put over his eyes ; a swing of the axe ; and, 
with just one tremor, he falls heavy and dead on 
the flags of a spacious kitchen, which has a line of 
coppers and boilers steaming against two of its wails. 

In a few minutes his feet are hooked up to cross 
beams above, and two men pounce upon him to 
flay him ; for the sooner he is ready the quicker he 
cooks. Slash, slash, go the sharp knives, and the 
hide is peeled off about as easily as a table-cloth ; 
and so clean and uninjured is the body that it looks 
like the muscle model we see in the books, and in 
the plaster casts at the cornchandler’s. Then, with 
full knowledge gained by almost life-long practice, 
for the trade is hereditary, the meat is slit off with 
razor-like knives, and the bones are left white and 
clean and yet unscraped, even the neck vertebra 
being cleared in a few strokes—one of the quickest 
things in carving imaginable. 

If there is any malformation the sweep of the 
knife is stayed for a moment; that is all. The 
same sort of thing has always been seen before, and 
there is no hesitation about the way to deal with it. 
No matter of what breed or age or condition the 
horse may be, his “boning” is not delayed by 
peculiarities. And horses of all sorts, some of them 
sound and in the prime of life, here meet their 
doom—the favourite horse killed at his master’s 
death, to save him from falling into cruel hands ; 
the runaway horse that has injured a daughter ; the 
brute that has begun to kick and bite ; the mildest 
mannered mare that has perhaps merely taken a 
wrong turn and made her mistress angry—all come 
here to die with the hundreds of the injured and 
the old. Taking them all round, the old and 
young and sound and ailing, they average out in 
the men’s opinion at rather over eleven years when 
they here meet their doom. 

Soon the bare skeleton remains to be broken up, 
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and in baskets go aloft to be shot into a huge 
digester, where it is made to yield about a quarter 
hundredweight of oil. Following the oil, we see it 
cleared of its stearin, pressed out between huge 
sheets of paper, and remaining in white cakes like 
gauffres ready for the candle-makers ; and we see 
the oil flowing limpid and clear into the tank above, 
from which it is barrelled off to be used eventually 
for lubricating and leather-dressing purposes. 

Returning to the bones, we find them out on the 
flags, clean and free from grease, ready to be thrown 
into a mill, from which they emerge like granite 
from a stonebreaker, down along a sloping cylin- 
drical screen, which sorts the fragments into sizes 
varying up to half an inch. And stretch- 
ing away from us are sacks, full to the 
brim, with bones all in rows, like flour 
sacks at a miller’s, all ready to go off to 
the manure merchant’s. And still further 
following the bones, we find some of 
them ground to powder and mixed with 
sulphuric acid, to leave the premises as 
another form of fertiliser. 

Having séen the bones off the premises, 
we follow the feet, of which we find a 
huge pile, not a trace of which will be left 
before the day is out. The skin and 
hoofs will go to the glue-makers and 
blue-makers ; the bones will go to the 
button-makers ; the old shoes will go to 
the farrier’s and be used over and over 
again, welded in the fire and hammered 
on the streets, so that all that is lost of a 
horseshoe is what rusts or is rubbed off 
in powder. 

With a glance at the tails and manes, 
which will soon be lost in sofas, chairs, 
or fishing-lines, we reach the heap of 
hides, which will probably find its way 
to Germany to be made into the leather 
guards on cavalry trousers, or may be, 
stay in this country for carriage roofs and 
whip-lashes. This distribution of the 
dead horse may seem to be an odoriferous 
business, but the odours are reduced to 
a minimum by an elaborate ventilating 
system which draws off all the fumes and 
emanations into a line of pipes, and passes 
them over a wide furnace to be burnt, so that none 
of them reach the outer air. 

But now for the “meat” which, cut into such 
joints as the trade require, has been boiling in the 
coppers and is now done to a turn, with just the 
central tint of redness and rawness that suits the 
harmless necessary cat, while the “tripe” is doing 
white in another copper to suit the palate of the 
less fastidious dog. 

Harrison Barber, Limited, the successors of the 
once great Jack Atcherley, dead some thirty years 
since, kill 26,000 London horses a year. All night 
and all day the work goes on, this slaying and flaying, 
and boning and boiling down, and this cooking for 
feline food. Go toany of their depéts between five 
and six o’clock in the morning, and you will find a 
long string of the pony traps and hand carts, barrows 
and perambulators, used in the wholesale and retail 
cat’s meat trade. The horse on an average yields 
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2 cwt. 3 qrs. of meat ; 26,000 horses a year means 
500 a week, which in its turn means 70 tons of meat 
per week to feed the dogs and cats of London. 
This is not all the “meat” that is sold, nor all 
the London horses that are killed, for the horseflesh 
trade is large enough to employ thirty wholesale 
salesmen ; but taking even this ten tons a day, we 
shall find it means 134,400 meals, inasmuch as a 
pound of meat cuts up into half a dozen ha’porths— 
the skewers being given in, though it takes half a 
ton of them to fix up a day’s consumption. Here 
is another item for the forest conservation people ! 
1824 tons of deal used a year in skewering up the 
horses made into meat by Harrison Barber ! 


THE KNACKER'S REFRIGERATOR, 


Sometimes there is a glut of the aged and the 
maimed, and the supply of meat exceeds the demand. 
To cope with this difficulty a complete refrigerating 
plant is at work at Wandsworth, cooling the larders, 
in which two hundred and fifty horses can be 
stored ; which larders are not only a revelation, but 
a welcome surprise. 

A door is opened and shut, and we stand in the 
darkness between two doors in an air lock ; the 
inner door is opened, and a shiver of cold runs 
through us as a match is struck and a candle 
lighted ; and there in front is what looks like a 
deep cave in an arctic drift. Around us are piles 
of meat, all hard as stone and glittering with ice 
crystals ; overhead, and at the back of all, the 
beams and walls are thick with pure clinging snow ; 
and from above a few flakes fall as the door closes 
on the silvery cloak that wraps the last to leave the 
Horse World of London. W. J. GORDON. 





ORCHARDSCROFT: THE STORY OF AN ARTIST. 


BY ELSA D'ESTERRE-KEFLING, AUTHOR OF “IN THOUGHTLAND AND IN DREAMLAND,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XIIIL—THE ROMANCE OF FRED STURGE’S PARENTS. 


HE lines of Baby May had fallen in pleasant places. 
Fred Sturge, whose child by adoption she had become, 
was what Englishmen who appear to regard themselves 

as peculiarly God-made, style “self-made.” He had become 
one of the wealthiest men in England, through combining 
six-o'clock - in - the - morning- 
courage with temperance and 
keen business talent. He 
had not started his commer- 
cial life with the interesting 
half-crown, and ignorance of 
all save the rudiments of 
culture, but with a flourishing 
if small business bequeathed 
to him by his father, and 
with a thoroughly good edu- 
cation which he owed to his 
mother. His father had had 
an inventive genius, and had 
invented both the specialities 
of which Fred’s workman 
had boasted. His mother 
was a Frenchwoman of great 
strength of character, and of 
the highest culture. She 
had married John Sturge to 
escape the loneliness of a life 
led in a dreary schoolroom, 
surrounded by unruly chil- 
dren, whom she had been 
informed it was her duty “to 
teach, but not to control,” 
their mother being of opinion 
that this was a feasible thing. 
Mademoiselle had one day 
informed this stately and 
wonderful person that she 
meant to marry John 
Sturge. 

“The — parf-yoom-oor ?” 
““WHAT ONE THING IN YOUR CHARACTER COULD I PRAISE?’ gasped Mrs. Molyneux. 














“Yes, madame.” 

“Well, I should have thought you could have waited till a—a gentleman proposed to you.” 

“T think him a gentleman, madame.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense. A man with an open shop isn’t a gentleman, according to English notions.” 

“T have French notions, madame.” 

“Well, I hope nobody will think you met him in my drawing room.” 

“T think, madame, people will have noticed that I have never had the honour to sit in your drawing- 
room, or to meet any one, gentleman or lady, in your house. I have spent the time, madame, with your 
children.” 

“And how did you come to know John Sturge ?” 

“You will be shocked, madame ; across his counter. I have written him letters—I mean, madame’ 
{as Mrs. Molyneux’s face froze with horror), “I have written letters for Aim to France.” 

“Well ?”—-Mrs. Molyneux’s voice was glacial. 

“Qh, one thing led to another ; you will understand, madame.” (Madame’s face flushed furiously ; 
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the common humanity hinted at in this remark 
astounded and incensed her.) “I had no other 
friend, and—voi/la tout, madame.” 

Mrs. Molyneux sank upon the sofa. “I sup- 
pose it can’t be helped now ; but I must say I wish 
the shop were not in our neighbourhood.” 

“T wish so, also, madame.” 

Irony was quite thrown away on Mrs. Molyneux. 
She was a large blonde woman, with a foolish, 
handsome face, with all manner of possibilities in 
the soft, pretty mouth, which she had taught her- 
self to purse tightly. She was the daughter of a 
country chemist, with a dread bordering on mania 
of this fact becoming the talk of London. The 
country chemist had died, leaving a_ stainless 
reputation for honesty and industry, and this one 
daughter, married to a London physician in good 
practice and in good fame, but not the fame 
which makes a physician the talk of London, and 
fires the curiosity of the four millions and odd 
there residing concerning the parentage of his 
wife. 

“T think, mademoiselle, we will say nothing to 
the children about this till—er—you leave us, 
and—well, of course they must be told then.” 

“Ves, madame.” 

A smile like summer-lightning came into the 
clever French eyes. 

“Do you wish to say anything more to me, 
madame ?” 

“No, I don’t think I do. 
Yes.” 

Perhaps the vision of six years’ hard labour 
borne unmurmuringly by this fine heroine, for 
no crime save the one of poverty, flitted before 
Mrs. Molyneux ; perhaps she called to mind the 
circumstance that mademoiselle was in a strange 
land among strangers ; perhaps there came back 
to her the remembrance of what had been her 
own feelings when, sixteen years before, she had 
plighted her troth to 4 poor, good man whose name 
at that time had been unknown, save in their little 
village. Be it what it might, Mrs. Molyneux’s pretty 
mouth unpursed, as she said suddenly, rising, and 
in her embarrassment looking charming, or, as the 
Frenchwoman, who was by many years her junior, 
put it, looking “ une chére enfant” : 

“JT want to thank you for all the trouble you 
have taken with the—our—children, and I do hope 
you will be happy, mademoiselle.” 

When one has the heart of a Kelt in one’s 
bosom, it will not always beat to common time. 
Something at once went wrong, or, rather, right, 
in mademoiselle’s heart. Her thin lips worked 
with the pain of pleased surprise, and, being a 
queer Frenchwoman—all Frenchwomen are queer 
—she pinched her lashes over misty eyes, and then, 
taking the large white hand that Mrs. Molyneux 
extended to her, kissed it. She did this prettily. 
A French peasantess will kiss your hand prettily, 
and mademoiselle was the daughter of a French 
peer. 

Mrs. Molyneux flushed deeply. She had never 
had her hand kissed before, and it was really a 
pleasant sensation. But it made her feel a little 
bit silly too, and, not being a French fine lady, but 
an English “chére enfant,” she obeyed the good 


Stop a minute. 


impulse of the moment, and gave the astonished 
Frenchwoman a sistcr’s hearty kiss. 


And then there was nothing more said of 
mademoiselle’s engagement till mademoiselle was 
on the verge of departure. 

“Goodbye, goodbye, cherished angels,” she said 
to those very earthly creatures, the little Molyneuxs. 
Nobody ever called them cherished angels but 
mademoiselle, and the tears rolled down their fat 
cheeks as this suddenly struck them. 

“The cab hasn’t come yet, moselle” (I 
don’t know why the young Molyneuxs called 
mademoiselle “moselle,” but they did so), “you 
will look into the shop when we come to buy ; 
won’t you?” 

“Yes, my pets.” 

“ How indelicate you are, children !” 

That was Mrs. Molyneux, who thought herself 
very delicate. Mademoiselle smiled. 

Joyce Molyneux, the flower of the flock, a tall, 
white-browed girl, nestled up to the Frenchwoman. 

“You're not hurt, moselle, are you ?” 

“No, my dear love.” 


Ten years later Joyce Molyneux was herself a 
bride ; and, in less than two years after that, the 
Frenchwoman who had made the fair girl charming 
stood by her death-bed, Joyce’s sole heiress ; and all 
that there was to be bequeathed, a little gold-haired 
baby. 

It was one of those stories that people shake 
their heads over, and do not tell, because they 
baffle comprehension. Dr. Molyneux had died 
suddenly, leaving all his papers, as his widow 
pretty correctly, if not very elegantly, said, “in 
a muddle.” Whether this state of affairs was due 
to her improvidence or to his bad finance, nobody 
knew, excepting two very taciturn persons, who 
kept what they knew to themselves. Mrs. Moly- 
neux gave her pretty eldest child to a scamp, and 
Joyce Ellington was a widow before her child was 
born, and did not live to see it named. She was 
not of the strong of the earth, and had held out 
her arms to death as a child does to a friend. 
After many years little Joyce Ellington became 
the wife of Fred Sturge. Fred’s French mother 
regarded this marriage as arranged by her, Fred 
and his wife regarded it as arranged by themselves, 
and the old chemist, who had lived to see it accom- 
plished and bless the happy young couple, regarded 
it as arranged by Providence. Everything went 
well after that. Fred was a capital financier, and 
became richer from year to year. Moreover, he 
was a man of culture. In his leisure time, which 
was large, and of late years had been steadily 
becoming larger, he read much both in English 
and French ; he had travelled in most European 
countries and in America ; his house was not only 
artistically furnished, but was a literary and artistic 
centre in literary and artistic Hampstead. 

Altogether Fred Sturge was the very best type 
of a class of Englishman that I believe to be as 
God-made as any other. The only shadow that fel! 
across his life was the absence of a child. Both 
he and Joyce longed for a child, especially Joyce, 
whose delight when he put the “ found baby ” into 
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her arms knew no bounds. She laughed and cried, 
then laughed again, and then cried no more, but 
kissed the week-old baby that no woman had yet 
kissed. 

And so Jessica’s baby became Joyce’s. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE INTERVIEW WITH THE REVEREND 
COLLETT. 


HILIP RAY’S remorse was not fruitless, and 
his bitter self-accusation during Ally’s absence 
in Hampstead was followed by a resolve to 

redeem, as far as possible, the past. She had not 
left the house an hour on her second journey out 
of London, when, giving Phillie into the charge of 
a kind neighbour—there is not a slum in this great 
city but one inmate of it has that glorious title—he 
betook himself to a small stationery shop and there 
invested, not in a penny paper, but in a penny 
“read,” by this means making himself the possessor, 
ideally speaking, of all the morning journals, among 
them that expensive one, “ The Times.” From it 
he copied an advertisement, and then set out on a 
long tramp, never pausing till on the area steps of 
a handsome house in Mayfair. 

“Ts Mr. Collett at home, Louisa?” he asked of 
the dapper maid who opened the door. 

“Yes, Ray. To think of you coming now ! How 
is Ally, and how’s the bey ?” 

“They’re well, thank God. An’ how is yourself, 
Louisa? May I shake hands with you ?” 

“Indeed you may. Why in the world shouldn’t 
you? ‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot’?” 
The pretty maid smiled charmingly. “But you 
want to see Mr. Collett, and there’s no talk in you, 
that I can see quite plain.” 

“T should like to see Mr. Collett, Louisa, and I’m 
glad to see you,” Philip made an attempt at com- 
bining truth with politeness. “The wife’ll be glad 
to hear of you too.” 

Louisa’s eyes sparkled. 

“Step into the passage here and wait, and I'll go 
and see if he’s disengaged.” 

She hurried off, and was some time before she 
returned. 

“Yes, he'll see you,—this way, Ray. Stop a 
minute !” (they stood in the dusk of the kitchen 
stair-flight).  “ It’s just nothin’, but I want you to 
give it to Ally with my love ; and the little tie’s for 
the boy, with a kiss from Aunty Loo. Go ‘long 
with you now, quickly—it’s the first o’ those doors. ” 


Philip strode along. 
but his face lighted up at the girl’s kindness. She 
meanwhile stood on the stair-top—not crying, no ; 
she was too brave and proud for that ; she held 
her head high and her heart high, strong in the 


He was tired and hungry, 


belief that “no one knew.” Certainly Philip did 
hot know that the day had been when Louisa 
Johnston had loved him, and that the day would 
never come when she would love another. She 
made no lamentation, bearing her lot with the fine 
heroism of silence. A poor soul Joan of Arc, with 
the body of her in coat of mail, compared with a 
gitl like this, with her heart in coat of mail. Not 
even Ally had divined Louisa’s secret—Ally whom 


Louisa loved loyally. Perhaps only one person in 
the world had divined it, and that was the Reverend 
Collett. The Reverend Collett had shaken his 
head as he watched the play of colour in the girl’s 
face while she announced that Ray, the gardener, 
was in the kitchen. 

“Poor little lass,—well-a-day !” he muttered, 
then grunted, as immediately after the girl’s disap- 
pearance Philip Ray appeared at his study door,— 

“* Here’s my handsome Irresistible !” 

Ray was used to the Reverend Collett’s grunting, 
and, not having caught the words which this gentle- 
man had said, drew no unfavourable conclusion as 
to the reception in store for himself. 

“Could I speak with you a moment, sir?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, Ray.” 

Mr. Collett looked up. He was a little, dark 
complexioned gentleman, with large, slow eyes. 

“1 want to apply for this situation, sir.” 

The Reverend Collett took the slip of paper with 
a “humph,” and read : 

“ Wanted : a man and wife, as gardener and gate- 
keeper. Good wages given and excellent references 
required. Apply in person. F. Sturge. Orchards 
croft, Hampstead Heath.” 

The slow-eyed clergyman looked up. 

“What excellent references have you got, Ray ?” 

“T thought ... I hoped,sir...1...” 

“You made up your mind I would write you a 
glowing character. Well, I won't.” 

“Then there’s no more to say, sir. 

‘The young man turned to go. 

“There’s a lot more to say, Ray.” The clergy- 
man sat down, and strummed on his knee a tune 
which was not that of any hymn, ancient or modern. 
“ Perhaps you can answer me this question : What 
one thing in your character could I praise?” 

“T’m honest, sir.” 

“You're not.” 

Ray flushed hotly, and the slow eyes resting on 
his face drank in the beauty of it. 

“Very few men are honest, my friend ; and you’re 
a thief. Every man who drinks is a thief.” 

“T’m clever with my hands, sir.” 

“You’re not. You're a clown. A drunkard 
might as well not have hands.” 

“ T’ve signed the pledge, sir.” 

“ When ?” 

“ An hour ago.” 

“Ahem! You're a total abstainer of an hour's 
standing, then.” 

“T have touched no intoxicant for ten days, sir, 
with God’s help and my wife’s. | Excuse my com- 
binin’ those two, sir.” 

“T’m not at all sure that they’re not an excellent 
combination, Ray.” <A smile flitted across the 
clergyman’s face. “Let me shake hands with you, 
my lad. I’m vastly pleased with you.” Then he 
sat down again and busied himself at his writing 
table. 

Ray’s eyes lighted up. He did not know what 
his late master was writing, but his heart was quite 
at rest. The note ran : 


” 


“My dear Sturge.—This pretty fellow wants a 
situation such as you advertise in to-day’s ‘ Times. 
35 
0 
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He can do almost anything with his hands, and is 
a really nice lad (husband and father, of course). 
His weakness is the common one, but he has just 
had the courage to sign the pledge. I want you to 
try him, and, truth to say, I grudge him to you, 
because of his handsome face and fine voice, which 
I shall miss much in my choir ; but I have engaged 
an ugly noodle in his stead, and cannot afford to 
keep this Apollo for an ornament. My love to 
Joyce, and a handshake to yourself. 
“ Yours, heart in it, my old friend, 
“ ARTHUR COLLETT.” 


Having enclosed this letter in an envelope and 
sealed it, Mr. Collett took out his purse, and gave a 
sovereign to the young man. 

“You'll be wanting to get yourself some few 
things, Ray. Beauty unadorned doesn’t take, my 
lad, and you’d better get yourself a collar and tie, 
not to speak of whole boots Give the change to 
your wife. Why!” (looking at his watch, as Ray 
began to express his thanks) “ I’m terribly late, and 
you'll have to answer the bishop. Go off, and don’t 
dawdle me longer.” 

“God bless you, sir!” said Philip, in a choking 
voice, as he helped the fussy gentleman into his 
overcoat. 

“Oh, yes ! —I'd like to know where my sermon- 
notes are.” Mr. Collett looked as if the most 
welcome form of immediate benediction from 
heaven would be the solution of this question. “I 
see them! No! This is the letter I wrote for you. 
I suppose I’ve sealed up my notes in that envelope, 
Ray. Give it to me quickly.” 

Ray gave the envelope, and looked considerably 
relieved that the discovery should have been made 
thus early. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! How Fred Sturge would have 
laughed. Sort of story he’d have told of me till the 
end of time. You don’t seem amused, my friend. 
Well, well! It might have lost you the place, for 
the nctes did not certainly set forth your charms ; 
it might also, by the way, have lost me my place. 
for I should have laughed outright in the pulpit. I 
should. I couldn’t have helped it. Ha! Ha! Ha! 
How everything dawdles me ! This candle won't 
burn now. Seal the letter yourself, Ray. Ha! 
Ha !” and the Reverend Collett pushed candle and 
match and sealing-wax and seal over to the serious- 
faced young man, and stood beside him, shaking 
with mirth. “That'll do, though it’s barbarously 
done, Ray.” 

They left the room together, the clergyman 
galloping on in front, like a young colt that has 
seized the point of a joke, the other following him 
with the curiously passive look which usually 
accompanies great physical beauty. At the gate 

they parted. 

“What say, my lad ?” 

“Your notes, sir.” 

Philip Ray held out his notes to the bewildered 
vicar, whose face suddenly became serious. 

“This begins to alarm me, Ray. I’m losing my 
wits, I think. Thank you, and good luck go with 
you.” 

“My thanks to you, sir, and God bless you !” 
Philip Ray replied, touching his hat, and using the 
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more clerical phrase. Then he dropped behind, and 
watched the dark, short gentleman walk quickly on, 
greeting largely as he went, and followed by the 
smiling gazes of women old and young, fair and— 
not fair. In less than ten minutes later all these 
women and many men were sitting with faces lifted 
to the face of Arthur Collett. 


Philip Ray walked back to his home. He did 
not tell Ally of his interview with his old master. 
So far all had gone well, but-—would the post he 
sought be filled by another by the time he had pro- 
cured for himself decent clothing, and had made his 
application for it? He had been disappointed too 
often in seeking work to build up very high hopes 
now, and was resolved to keep from his wife any 
disappointment that might be in store for him. 
Losing no time in making such alterations in his 
appearanceas his wise benefactor had recommended, 
he set out in the forenoon of the next day for 
Hampstead. 


CHAPTER XV.—** THE HAND OF GOD.” 


* “*OOD news!” 
“What is it, Philip? Is it work, Philip? 
Y’ needn’t tell me. I see it in y’r face. 
Oh, Philip, I don’t know whether to go down on 
me knees, or to go dancin’ round an’ round the 
room.” 

“Well, you ave an Irishwoman, Ally!” Philip 
exclaimed, as Ally, having suddenly made up her 
mind between these two very different impulses, 
whisked up Phillie, and waltzed round the table 
with him, greatly to his delight. 

“Thank God,” she said as she sat down, her 
dancing eyes emphasising her words. “God's 
very good to us, Phillie. Isn’t He?” 

“Yes, mummy.” 

Phillie always acquiesced in any proposition 
made by his mother, and had learnt from that 
impulsive woman in the three short years of his 
existence that, come rain, come shine, God was 
very good and greatly to be praised. 

“Tet’s go round again!” he said, by way of 
clinching the matter, and showing his gratitude in 
true Hebrew fashion. 

“No, mother’s sweetheart. We must now sit 
quite still!” (Phillie always agreeable, burrowed 
his round head into his mother’s bosom), “and 
father must tell us all. Now, Philip, begin at 
the beginnin’, and don’t leave anything out. Tell 
us what you said, an’ what they said, and what you 
said then, and what they then said to you ; an’ tell 
us with who it is, an’ where, Philip. Tell us just 
everything, an’ begin at the beginnin’.” 

“How you do addle my brain with y’r chatter, 
Ally.” 

“ Ah, now, darlin’, don’t get crusty, but go on 
with y’r story.” 

Ally ignored the fact that her husband had not 
yet begun his story, and moreover lapsed into the 
richest of brogues. This she always did when 
greatly excited or moved. She prided herself on 
speaking English, under ordinary circumstances, 
“like anny London gurl,” excepting (biting sarcasm 
here) in the matter of “dhroppin’ the h’s.” Ally 
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only dropped her h’s in humour, herb, and hospital, 
which she pronounced ’umour, ’urb, and ’auspitle. 
Like a notable philosopher living, she hailed from 
Carlow, and no one claimed her, as he has been 
claimed, for England. She was rather fond of 
what she called speaking in the English way, saying 
“ride” for “drive,” and the like. It deceived no 
one, for her soft rich voice, with its curious 
rise and fall as of water, was unmistakably Irish. 
So were her soft grey eyes, with their curious 
gleams and glooms as of water. 

“G’won, darlin’, do.” 

Philip began. By way of introduction to the long 
story he had to tell, he described the interview with 
the Reverend Collett. 


PHILIP SAID 


He had not got far, speaking in the slowest and 
most serious of tones, when Ally was seized with a 
convulsion, which, though she bravely tried to re- 
press it, shook the little head upon her bosom. 
Thereupon Phillie, with the unwisdom of his youth, 
straightway fell to chuckling, then to screaming 
with laughter ; not that he had the least knowledge 
of what amused his mother, but that he liked to 
join in any merriment that was in the air. 

“Phillie, you’re a very naughty little boy,” Ally 
panted out, then herself broke down and laughed. 

“ There’s no sense in talkin’ to the likes o’ you 
two ; you're s’ silly,” Philip exclaimed indignantly. 

“Come now, Philip. Didn’ y’ laugh y’rself? 
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To give you the sermon notes and put the letter 
in his pocket! Oh, it’s just too funny, I couldn’t 
ha’ kep’ my face stiff. The heart in me would ha’ 
burst.” 

“It’s a good thing, Ally, my heart is more in 
my power,” Philip said coldly. “To laugh at my 
master, an’ I asking for his recommendation for 
work, would ha’ bin pretty impident, I think.” 

Ally’s face clouded. St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
and there is no Paddy of us all but is a gentleman 
or lady. 

“*Impident,’ Philip ! What d’'ye mean by that ? 
There’s no impidence in me, I hope. You're 
mighty sneerin’. I spoke of havin’ a heart in my 
inside. I’ve no doubt at all but that it’s a very 


NOTHING, 


good thing that Englishmen have no hearts in their 
insides, but have them in their watch-pockets, 
where they can reg-gylate them with their watches.” 

“ You never sneer, do you, Ally?” said Philip, 
wincing. 

“ Ah, Philip now, stop quor'lin’, and g’won.” 

Thus narrating under difficulties, Philip went on. 
His face cleared, as he approached the close of 
his story, and it became quite radiant as he said 
in conclusion : 

“They're real swells, with horses and carriages 
past countin’, and a house like a palace —you never 
saw the like.” 

“ An’ what’s the name, Philip?” 
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“Here it is in print.” Philip produced the 
advertisement. /. Sturge, Orchardscroft, Hamp- 
stead. “It’s what I do really call the hand of 
Why, what’s the matter with you, Ally?” 

Ally directed his gaze to the child; then put 
down the little boy. 

“Run away, dear, to your garden. Mother 
wants to bealone with father. J?s they, Philip, that 
have adopted Jessica’s baby. 1 feel cold all over me, 
but never mind. Maybe it’s the hand of God, after 
all?” 

Again that mystic look that always baffled her 
husband came into Ally’s face. She had turned 
very white, and drew her thin hand across her eyes. 
“I might ha’ known, and let things be. After all, 
the Man above’s more powerful than woman.” 

Philip said nothing. He had come to know 
that “the Man above ” was an Irish term for God, 
one used in all reverence, and he knew that the 
man below—to wit, himself—would soon be worsted 
in a word conflict with Ally. With difficulty re- 
fraining from expressing the deep regret which he 
felt that she should have put from herself the charge 
of the little girl, left, it seemed to him, in their 
keeping, he gazed, perplexed and sad, upon the 
quivering face which Ally lifted as she spoke. 
Some might have praised the epigram contained in 
her words ; some, unacquainted witi her country’s 
diction, might have blamed the seeming levity in 
them. ‘To have seen her white pure face would 
have been to know that the strange words came 
from one incapable of harbouring an irreverent 
thought. A full minute passed while this English 
husband and Irish wife sat, joined indeed in name, 
but separated in thought and speech by a gulf that 
nothing but love could bridge. The combination 
in Ally of the spirit raised high above earth, and 
the mere woman, passionate, jealous, impulsive, 
wholly mystified Philip, who, but for the one vice, 
“the common one,” in Arthur Collett’s wording, 
which had taken a strong hold on him on his being 
brought suddenly among the temptations of town, 
kept an even course through his life, neither rising 
to great heights nor sinking to deep depths. 

“Well, well !” he said, suddenly, uttering aloud 
these concluding words to a talk which he had 
been wise enough to carry on only in his quiet 
brain. “Well, well!” He repeated the mys- 
terious monosyllable as he rose, and, going over to 
his wife, kissed her quietly. Ally was not so calm. 
Tightening her arms about her husband's neck, she 
laid her happy face to his as in the days of her 
first wifehood. ‘They understood each other in 
this moment, and entered a new life together. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A TROUSSEAU, 


i day was close at hand on which Philip and 
Ally were to enter the service of Mr. Sturge 
of Hampstead. There were many preparations 

to be made, and Ally became a busy woman. As 
she said, all their clothes had been turned inside 
out already ; the only thing to be done now, im the 
way of renovating them, was to turn their present 


outside in. Of course there was a grand washing, 
and what with Ally’s wounding her hands with pins 
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that had hitherto served in place of tapes and 
buttons, what with her finding that well-worn calico 
resisted the furious rubbing which in her pleased 
excitement she gave it; what with finding herself 
blueing a scarlet petticoat, and starching what she 
called “the only stockings she had to her back” 
(an idiom to which the pedantical Philip objected) ; 
what with her putting the stitch in time, which 
proverbially saves nine, into clothes afloat in the 
washtub ; what with her stopping in midst of her 
needlework to give a sullied bit of the stitching she 
had in hand, what she termed “a Scotch lick ;” 
what with washing and sewing, and cooking and 
eating, and sweeping-up, and scolding, and chaffing, 
and frowning, and smiling, and laughing, and making 
serious plans, and praising the King (always greatly, 
greatly, to be praised with Ally), all this, moreover, to 
a large extent at one and the same time—do pray 
remember that Ally was an Irishwoman—it was 
small wonder if, as Philip declared, “she wore away 
to a spectre.” 


“ The simple fact is, Ally,” he said, one morning, 
addressing himself to a small thin shape enveloped 
in steam which arose in clouds from a washtub, 
“the simple fact is, we all want new outfits. . . 

“Oh, then, go along with you, Philip,” came the 
answer in a pleasantly human voice, and the little 
shape moved in the mist to a music of rub-a-dub. 
“Where’s there money to get us new outfits with ? 
Why, I’ve no soap but what’s in me elbow to make 
a lather with—an’ didn’t ye tell, dear, ye hadn’t a 
farthin’ left ?” 

“That was an hour ago, Mrs. Ray.” Philip 
became quite funny. “I now say we all of us want 
new outfits, an’ you the most of us, an’ as I know 
you won’t get one for yourself, why the long and 
the short of it is, I mean to go out and get it for 
you.” 

That, Ally said, was “all the talk” that had 
preceded Philip’s going out the day before their 
flitting. She had thought it “his jokin’.” Ally was 
the only person in the world who ever thought 
Philip joking. She did not know that their good 
friend, Mr. Collett, had just sent his ex-gardener 
five pounds, a loan till Christmas. Philip, who 
loved a bit of mystery, said nothing of this, and soon 
returned with a box, in Ally’s phrasing, “as big as 
a small trunk.” The box was full of things, which 
he took out one after another ; Ally shall continue 
speaking : “ first a speshy-alley-tay corsay ” (so her 
friend of palmier days, the French maid, had called 
this sort of thing), ‘‘ then a crochet flannel-petticoat, 
then under-linen of the most beautiful calico ; after 
that white stockings, as long as to-day and to- 
morrow, and Russian leather boots you could see 
yourself in, and kid gloves that pulled out like table 
drawers, and a new-fashioned square cape (I hav: 
not the least idea what Ally meant by this: | 
merely chronicle), and a soft straw bonnet that you 
could have sat on and it would have jumped up 
like “gutty perk,” and frills enough to dress a 
garrison. 

Ally stood perfectly speechless. Then she pulled 
off her boots and tried on the bonnet. She had 
meant first to try on the boots, but then changed 
her mind. She did a dozen other wonderfully 
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irrational things, which set her husband laughing, 
and the recital of which here would set you laugh- 
ing, and would be absolutely harmless. But Mrs. 
Grundy, who stands beside me as I write, advises 
me to proceed to other subjects, because, she says 
vaguely, “these things are not mentioned.” By 
these things she means, I believe, the pretty things 
that Philip bought for his wife, and which I am 
loth to stop writing about, because they gave 
happiness so immense and happiness so innocent 
to him and Ally. 

“ Ah, but, Philip,” Ally said suddenly, “did you 
forget you’d a son?” 

Philip pleaded guilty. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear ! You’veahead, an’ so has 
a pin; an’ a pin has no heart, an’ neether have 
you sg 

“Come, Ally, I don’t deserve that.” 

“No, faith, you don’t, darlin’.” Ally’s arms were 
round his neck in a moment. “I’ve a thought ! 
I haven’t got these things on me quite rightly.” 
(This was very true. The plan which Ally seemed 
to have followed in dressing was to put on the 
different items of clothing in the order in which she 
had laid them down one on theother.) “ You just 
co after Phillie to the garden, an’ I'll smarten myself 
till you'll say, ‘ Who are you, Mrs. Ray?’ an’ then 
we'll go out together, an’ get the little one a shoot.” 


Philip went, and then a strange thing took place. 
Ally could bear up bravely under great sorrow, but 
broke down completely under what she called “a 
spell of happiness.” This new-come wealth of 
gorgeous apparel was too much for her ; she had 
tried to carry it off in banter, but it could not be 
done. Imagine if you can—you, dear English 
Sir or Madam,—a glorified woman in a spruce 
“ corsay,” put on over a shabby gown, in a short 
red petticoat, also put on over the shabby gown, 
with a yard or so of frilling wound about her throat, 
and on her head a very smart new bonnet—imagine 
this young Irishwoman, Philip’s wife, with all a 
heaven in her wonderful grey eyes, crying a thankful 
prayer to God. . 


CHAPTER XVII.—BABES IN THE GARDEN. 


tie are times when the oldest among us 
count our lives by days and weeks, as babies’ 


lives are counted for them. These times in the 
case of adults are marked by great happiness or 
great affliction. They occur twice or thrice in every 
life. Philip and Ally, prior to their migrating to 
Hampstead, had lived through such an epoch. 
Every day had been eventful, and one or two events 
occurring in those days were to colour all the future 
of this couple and their child. The time which 
immediately followed them was very quiet, and 
three years sped by in which nothing took place to 
break the even tenor of life as led at Orchardscroft, 
in the house and at the lodge. At the end of 
that time a small excitement was occasioned. 
A. Maman”—so Fred Sturge and his wife called 
their mother—announced her intention of visiting 
herchildren. Since Fred’s marriage his mother had 
not been in England, chiefly owing to her dread of 


crossing the Channel. She had consequently not 
yet seen Baby May, now three years of age ; and 
Joyce was in a flutter of excitement. “ Maman” 
was so clever and so penetrating. The opinion of 
“maman” on all subjects was final. As for Fred, 
he was completely biassed by her. 

“ May !”—Joyce called. 

“ Yes, muth-er !” 

“ That was very nicely said, my pet.” Joyce in an 
academical fit had taken great pains to teach May 
to say the word that stumbles every little English 
child. 

“TI want to look at you again. Yes, I think your 
frock looks very nice”—this staring straight at 
May’s curls, which looked too nice for description. 
Apart from the curls, May was not pretty, though 
her features were regular, and her eyes were large 
and very dark. Her prevailing expression was 
serious almost to sullenness. This alarmed Joyce, 
between whom and the little girl there was not the 
fullest understanding, though there was on Joyce's 
side the tenderest love. With Fred the child was 
a different being. From his tall shoulders she loved 
to look at the world ; sitting on his strong foot, she 
loved to think her thoughts about it. Fred was 
not afraid of her; a thing that is always gratify 
ing to a proud child. He did not approach her 
timidly, as a mystery—which of course, like all little 
children, and more so than most, she was; he 
treated her much as he treated his girl-wife, Joyce. 

“T want you,” Joyce said, “to say grandmama 
in French, May. Do you remember what it was?” 

The little girl shook her head. 

“Think a moment.” 

May looked straight before her with a pout. 

“ Grommomom. Uggy Grommomom.” 

“T know, May, you only mean that the pretty 
French word is ugly—which it isn’t—and not that 
your dear grandmama is ugly ; but she might not 
understand that.” 

So much talk, quotha! May demanded, as 
every little child demands, to be understood at 
once in all she did and said. Fred always under 
stood her, and never preached. Sometimes he 
laughed at her. Sometimes he told her she was a 
goose. 

May’s feet began to patter. 

“ Now I know what you want to do, May. You 
want to displease Mother, and to go and play with 
Phillie.” 

May wanted to go and play with Phillie ; she 
did not want to displease her mother ; that impu- 
tation was ungenerous and unjust. Her mother 
had not been in her thoughts at all. It was im- 
possible, however, for her, wit her limited stock of 
words, to make this clear, so she said nothing, but 
tried her best to pull one curl quite straight. 

“T’m very much displeased with you,” Joyce 
said hotly, ““and now you may do exactly as you 
like, but you know the penalty.” 


When May was naughty, she was sent to bed in 
the daytime. She did not like this prospect, and 
her head sank low. Joyce left the room. ‘Then 
May crept into the conservatory. She was there 
in a green world. The slant light-rays fell on her, 
not warming her, but brightening her, at least 
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brightening her hair. She sat on a tub in which 
grew a palm, and looked cynical, yet did not look 
like Diogenes. Perhaps this was because no palm 
grew in Diogenes’ tub, and because he did not sit 
on it, but lay in it; perhaps it was because Dio- 
genes was not a little three-year-old girl. Just as 
a king annoyed the Greek sage, a king annoyed 
May. It was not Alexander, but the Sun. The 
sun looked in on her just as the Macedonian looked 
in on Diogenes, and she, making a grim variant on 
the demand of the cynic, requested, with silent, 
pursed lips, that this king would get out of her 
shadow. But he wouldn’t. May sat further back ; 
he followed her. Further back still ; he still fol- 
lowed her. Then May got up in a towering sulk, 
and trounced off to the other side of the conserva- 
tory. And the king did not follow her any more. 
In her heart of hearts she was very much piqued 
at that. It became very quiet. She pushed aside 
some young leaves, and peeped from her little 
green world into the big green world. She was not 
a bit like Juliet, and it was broad daylight, but the 
fact that she did appear, as it were, “above ata 
window,” and that Phillie was standing below, just 
under the conservatory, with his great melting eyes 
lifted to it, certainly made it dimly resemble the 
famous scene in Capulet’s orchard. But May 
spoilt all.“ I’se tummin,” she said, with deplorable 
disregard of traditional etiquette taking the initiative 
in speech, while, moreover, speaking in a crisp clear 
voice and with erect small head that burlesqued the 
drooping Juliet leaning her cheek upon her hand. 

**]’se tummin! You jush wait.” 

Phillie waited, drawing a little back from where 
he stood at the foot of the steps that led from the 
conservatory to the garden. This he did with a 
burning blush, because he had spied Joyce’s face 
at a window, and to him there was, as there is to 
most little boys, no “ more fearful wildfowl ” than 
your lady living. Joyce drew further back, but 
still watched. Down the steps, with dot-and-carry- 
one, went May. It was a difficult task, for the steps 
were deep and her legs were short ; but she got to 
the bottom at last. She had only now to step into 
the garden, but just where she stood there was a 
little damp spot in the inclining ground, and 
revelling in the coolness of it a slow heavy lazy 
fellow in yellow plush, of the plebeian race of 
snail, was taking a morning nap. May looked at 
him, and her nose crumpled up. Then she piped 
out, addressing herself to Romeo in the bushes : 

“There’s a slud in the mud !” 

Having said that she sat down, intimating that 
she. could go no further. 

The slud, as she called it—she could manage 
fairly well the difficult point of the 74, but failed 
lamentably over the more easy seeming gutturals 
the s/ud snoosed on composedly. Phillie peered 
out of the bushes. The face in the window was 
no longer visible ; this Capulet had vanished, and 
all the courage of the Montagues fired Phillie. He 
marched forward with a smile. Impossible to say 
what he was smiling at, but very probably at May, 
for making such a mountain of a s/ud@. To speak 
the plain truth, four-and-twenty tailors walking four 
abreast might have walked up the conservatory 
steps, without stepping near the creature, which lay 
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in one little damp spot in a corner. If May had 
been suspicious, she would have taken umbrage at 
Phillie’s rather knowing smile, but she was amiability 
itself, rising as Phillie stood before her, and putting 
her two arms about his neck in full view of an 
unclouded sun ; as she did so, giving him one of 
her sudden kisses, and saying : 

“ Tarry me far away !” 

If Phillie had carried her straight to Gretna 
Green, there is no reason to think that she would 
not have been delighted. He had never heard of 
Gretna Green, so he carried her to the end of the 
garden. There he put her down on a green 
mound, smoothed her tumbled curls, patted her 
crumpled frock, and then sat down beside her on the 
gravel. The gravel was much lower than the mound, 
and not so nice, but it was nice enough for him. 
Being on that low seat just on a proper level, he put 
his arm about May’s waist over her curls ; and thus 
this youth and maid sat, flagrantly ignoring all the 
proprieties, until May discovered that the arm on 
her curls “hurted” her and irascibly requested its 
removal. Then Phillie got her a rose, and she 
smelt it until that occupation became monotonous, 
and then she pulled it all to pieces savagely, and 
threw the leaves at Phillie. Then Phillie, who 
loved the little tyrant, took from his pocket a small 
parcel, and watched her tear it open. It contained 
a shining thing like gold—sugarstick. ‘This thing 
was quite new to May, for Joyce had a horror of 
sugarstick. She put it to her lips, and the taste of 
it so pleased her that, after sucking it for awhile, 
she actually took it from her lips, and gave Phill: 
another sudden kiss. It wasa “sticky” one, but 
Phillie liked it. Five minutes later he and May 
were rolling on the grass together, he rolling first, 
to make sure that there were no stones, and May 
laughing when he knocked up against one, because 
he was so big, and strong, and a boy, and couldn't 
be hurt, of course. Then she grew tired, and 
cried, and scolded Phillie because he had let the 
grass-paint (!) come on her frock, and then she 
said very stiffly that she must go home again. 
And so the whole beautiful idyll ended in black 
fog. Grass-painty and sad—if the truth must |» 
told, conscience-stricken too—May returned to the 
house, and went, like a tragedy princess, straight 
to the privacy of herroom. ‘There she undressed 
with great difficulty, for she was not used to un- 
dressing herself—left all her pretty clothes in a 
heap on the floor, and tangled herself in her night- 
gown, when it was only half on. She next looked 
at the bed. It seemed terrible, with the broad 
midday light shining full on it. So she got up 
on the dressing-table, and tried to unravel the 
mystery of the blind-cord ; but she failed in that, 
so she got down again, and into bed, shuddering. 
When, however, a few minutes later Joyce ca! 
into the room, and asked severely what the meaning 
of all this was, she said stoutly : 

“T’se played with Phillie, and I’se put me to 
bed self, and I’se dough-in to sleep feveranev.” _ 

Joyce’s face looked dreadfully blank. ‘This it 
of self-castigation which had seized May was 
peculiarly ill-timed. She could not give fiat 
denial to her own words, and tell the child to get 
up again, all that was imperatively wanted of her 
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being that she should look her very nicest on the 
arrival of her French grandmother. Poor Joyce 
sighed, and wondered how other people managed 
growing babies ; then she took up the little frock. 
May informed her with closed eyes that the 
mossy appearance which it presented was the 
result of grass-paint. Joyce sighed again, tidied 
the room a little, and quitted it. 

While these events were taking place at Orchards- 
croft, Fred Sturge was receiving his mother at 
Charing Cross Station. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—‘‘ MAMAN.’ 


RED ran along the train like a boy, and, like a 
boy, was received in his mother’s arms. 

“Oh, my dear Saxon ”—so she loved to 
call him, and the great blonde fellow looked indeed 
a Saxon beside his frail, dark-eyed French mother 
—“how arrr you?” She kissed him on both 
cheeks. “How glad I am to see you, and 
Chah-ring Cross. I have quite forrr-got my 
English, my boy ; those ten years in France have 
made me ver-ry rrust-y.” 

Maman’s English had never been famous, and 
she seemed to speak the language with much 
greater difficulty than ten years before. While she 


hyphened all polysyllabled words, she accented 
every syllable in that staccato manner which is so 
charming and so foreign. 


There was much to talk about as they journeyed 
together to Hampstead. Fred was less talkative 
than his mother, and listened with a quiet smile to 
her flow of conversation, while he looked at her ful! 
of pride. How pretty she was, with her fine witty 
face, and the white hair brushed up from it! How 
graceful she looked in her rich dark dress ! 

“Cher! cher!” she said, holding in her small 
passionate hand his large quiet one. “ Have I 
said how glad I am to see you? And you arrr just 
the same as ten years ago, with this dear in-no-cent 
hand.” 

Fred laughed. ‘How funny you are, my 
French mother, romancing about my innocent 
hand. Never mind, you're only like yourself, and it 
is delightful to have you. Here we are at our own 
gates,” 

“Good-day!” The Frenchweman _ spoke 
genially to the little party standing outside the 
lodge, and consisting of Ray, his wife, and child. 
“You arr new people to me. I must make your 
ac-quaintance later. What an angel of a boy, 
Fred !—My little boy, what is your name?” 

“ Philip,” the boy said shyly. 

“You should be King of Mah-cedon. 
give me a kiss,” 

“Dear mother, come on”—Fred smiled and 
frowned in one—“ Joyce will see us, and you 
wanted to take her by surprise.” 

“Icome, my Saxon. But that boy is ad-o-rable, 
and I am a slave to beauty. Qwels yeux /” 

“He is a good-looking little chap. He’s like his 
father, who is the handsomest fellow I ever saw.” 

“Pooh! The ox of an Apollo! No god in 


You must 


him at all! The mother pleases me. She is a 
Kelt, I sup-pose.” 

“Yes—er—I suppose so. She is an 
woman.” 

“Ah, charm-ing ! 
some day.” 

“Worst bit of water in the world, mother.” 

“Oh, then, I stay here.” 

Phillie ran up with a lace scarf dropped by the 
French lady. 

“Thank you, Phce-leep, my pretty boy. 
here is a penny for you.” 

“T do not want it, ma’am.” 

The child ran back. Fred bit his lips. 

“T hate those airs ! That's his mother’s teaching. 
She’s as proud as Lucifer.” 

“Do not vex yourself. I like those airs. ‘The 
toss of the head was enravishing. The boy has 
genius in his eyes. Here comes Joyce.” 


Irish- 


You must take me to Ireland 


Stop ! 


Shortly afterwards the French grandmother was 
sipping tea. 

“Nice tea! What an arr-roma! I am re 
freshed. Now, Joyce, tell me! what is the trah 
ge-dy where-fore I may not see the little girl?” 

“ T could cry with vexation and disappointment,” 
Joyce exclaimed ; then she told the whole story 
of May’s misconduct, elopement, and final self 
castigation. The Frenchwoman listened with 
sparkling eyes, and when Joyce had finished, her 
remark was, with lifted hands and eyes : 

“Oh, England, thy admirable gravity !” 

“Well, I’m sure it doesn’t seem very amusing 
to me,” Joyce answered, on the verge of tears. “ All 
my arrangements and plans spoiled. I call it most 
horribly annoying.” 

“Ah, my angel; but it is to burrst with 
laughter,” answered the irrepressible Frenchwoman. 
“T had the gret-test dif-fic-ul-ty not to laugh in 
midst of your charming nar-rative.” 

“T know you think me very si 
Joyce said, piqued. 

“ Not at all, my dear love.” 

Madame rose and kissed the pouting lip: 
“ But think of it, my child. A ‘slud in the mud 
is made the excuse, and the little Apoll has to 
carry her, and they vanish in the trees. Why, it i 
to write a poem on. I love already these midges 
Where is she?” 


lly, maman,” 


“She” was leaning against the bannisters, 
listening to the voices below ; she could just hea: 
the voices, but could not hear the talk, though they 
were coming upstairs. “She” fled back into the 
bedroom, and stood behind the door, for it was a 
thing to be desired to see the French grand 
mother, who might just pass the room. Oh!—The« 
French grandmother was making straight for it. 
“She” scurried back into bed. 

The French grandmother heard it all and saw 
most of it, but discreetly appeared not to have done 
so, as she turned to Joyce on the threshold. 

“ Leave me alone with the cree-minal, my dear.” 

Then she entered the room, and walked over to 
the bed. May lay still as a mouse, with face down 
and her long dark curls streaming over her back. 
Her bare feet and legs were visible ; one bare arm 
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was curled round her head, and the other lay 
straightened out beside her. The attitude was 
most pretty, and she was made, as the loveliest 
little children are made, of rounded dimpled 
softness. She was not a statue, however, but a 
living and warm thing, and the strain of lying statu- 
esquely proved too much forher. I cannot account 
for her next action ; it seems altogether illogical ; 
but she was not very old. Probably she wanted 
to give her French grandmother a fright that 
would send that lady shrieking from the room. 
Just straightening her tired arm out of the curl, 
she said, with her face still bowed, and speaking 
in a hollow, spectral voice, 

*T’se Diep.” 

Then all the air was broken up with sound. It 
was exactly as if the immortal pie of the nursery- 
ballad had been opened beside May’s bed, and the 
four-and-twenty blackbirds had all begun to sing. 
Never was heard such a laugh as that of the 
French grandmother. It was like all things pretty 
and musical and sweet mixed up into one delicious 
melody. May, listening to it, forgot that she was 
dead, and sat up; so stupid of her! As she 
realised this, a big fright came over her, and she 
threw herself into the French grandmother's arms 
in a tempest of weeping. How tightly the arms 
held her, and how dim the French grandmother's 
eyes became. But not a word was said. There 
was only the stroke of the light French hand over 
the little body, warm and quivering, till it grew 
cool and ceased to quiver, and then the French 
grandmother made the little girl stand upon a 
chair, and looked at her. And May’s serious face 
broke into one of those rare smiles, and she 
said— 

“T want to say my French word.” 
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* Say it, my little star.” 

‘“*Grommomom. That's French for grandmamma.” 

“Is it? Thank you for telling me, my pro- 
fes-sor. I wish the whole French nation could hear 
you. Tie your arms now round my neck, my 
flower, and we will go downstairs.” 

The French grandmother had the most perplexing 
variety of pet-names, but May understood her, and 
they went downstairs together. 

“ We're quite en déshabille,” announced madame 
at the door, as she entered the drawing-room. with 
her little burden ; “ we’ve only come to say that 
we never mean to be naughty any more—never ! 
never !—and we want to put on a little frock, 
and come down to spend the evening with mother 
and father, because it would please our French 
grandmother.” 


The usual grave kisses were exchanged, and, in 
answer to Joyce’s ringing, a nurse appeared and 
carried off May. 

“Well, what do you think of the little girl, 
maman?” Fred asked. 

“She is not loav-ly, but has most pretty forms,” 
the Frenchwoman answered quietly. ‘“ And she 
has charm. I like her much. She has the 
temper of a demon and the smile of a seraph. 
She must be French.” 

* We'll call her Norman.” 

“No, not Norman; meridional. 
meridional blood.” 

** We'll call her meridional.” 

‘Will you ?—Joyce, do me the favour to box the 
ears of the Saxon. He has an ironical tone.” 

But the Saxon covered his ears with both hands, 
and, thus protected, kissed his French mother and 
fled from the room. 


She 


2 S19 


Watching 


Here in London some daisies are decking 
The grass of the squares and the parks, 
And windblown laburnums are flecking 
The pavement with fluttering sparks. 
And doves in the sun are flying 
Round a mighty old dome above, 
While I watch from the worn flags, sighing, 
“QO, had J the wings of a dove !” 


fhe Doves. 


For I know that the gorse is glowing 
Like flame at home on the hills, 

And delicate leaves are showing 
In woods where the blackbird trills. 

In the fields there are buttercups swinging, 
And there’s clover sturdy and pink, 

And the thrushes all day keep singing 
Their rapturous songs I think. 


But instead of the voice of the throstle, 
I hear the hurry of feet, 
And the vehicles crush and jostle, 
And the crowd grows thick in the street. 
O bright doves ! wheeling and turning 
Aloft round your stately dome, 
I am weary and sick with yearning 
For a glimpse of the hills at home. 


FRANCES WYNNE, 
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ON TIIE NILE. 


biographer is exposed 
to the constant tempta- 
tion to over-rate the im- 
portance of his subject. 
But to over-rate the part 
which the Nile plays in 
the economy of Egypt is 
impossible. Egypt is, in- 
deed, nothing more than 
the valley of the Nile. 
The Nile created it, the 
Nile fertilises it, the Nile 
is its one great thorough- 
fare, the easy means of 
communication between 
Damietta in the extreme 
north and Assouan in the 
extreme south. A single 
fact is sufficient to de- 
moastrate the importance 
of the river. Egypt does 
not contain one town of any size—with the doubt- 
ful exception of Alexandria, and that is connected 
with the Nile by several canals, if not by a natural 
channel—which does not stand upon its banks. 


COLUMN FROM PHILA, 


Nor 1s the traveller likely to overlook the river as 
l:e moves about investigating the country. He will 
rareiy find himself ten miles from its banks. He 
will constantly use it as a means of transport. He 
will probably have it under his eyes every day, and 
become familiar with it under all its varying aspects. 

There may be some who still labour under a de- 
lusion which once possessed the writer ; who still pic- 
ture the Nile as a limpid stream flowing gently sea- 
wards between banks fringed with bulrushes and 
the feathery stems of the papyrus, while the lotus and 
the giant lily are borne upon its broad bosom, and 
the crocodile and the hippopotamus sport in its 
depths. If so, let them divest themselves at once 
of this pleasant illusion. The ancient river does 
not answer to this description. In the first place 
Egypt does not now contain, if the prevailing 
opinion be correct, a single stem of the once famous 
papyrus which the old Egyptians used as writing- 
paper, and the enduring qualities of which have 
been sufficiently proved by the survival of thousands 
of manuscripts to this day. The plant became 
extinct there many centuries ago, and those who 
would still see it growing wild must visit Syracuse, 
in Sicily, where it lingers in a branch, I believe, 
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of the little river Anapo. As for the lotus, the 
other sacred plant of the Egyptians, which sym- 
bolised the northern part of the country as the 
papyrus did the southern, strange to say it never 
grew in the Nile. It was cultivated in ponds and 
reservoirs, probably in the sacred lakes attached to 
the temples ; and in some pools, principally in the 
Delta, it is still to be found. Some _ bulrushes 
and a few lilies may possibly be discovered in the 
Nile, but not in parts frequented by the ordinary 
traveller ; and it may safely be said that scarcely a 
river in the world is so poor in water plants, beautiful 
or luxuriant, as the river of Egypt. The annual 
rise and fall of the water render their existence in 
the stream itself all but impossible. 

As for the crocodile and the hippopotamus, to 
mention them in Egypt raises a smile. A score of 
the former may still disport themselves, despite 
the march of progress and the paddles and screws 
of the steamboats, in obscure corners towards the 
southern frontier. But the hippopotamus is as 
completely extinct in the Egyptian Nile as in the 
Thames or the Tyne. 

The water of the Nile, owing to the large 
amount of mud in suspension in it, is of a deep 
brown colour. So much so, that if let into a bath 
to a depth of five or six inches, it renders the 
white bottom of the bath invisible, and soon de- 
posits a sediment of appreciable thickness. Yet it 
seems to be drunk, even in an unfiltered state, with 
impunity. M. Maspero, one of the highest authori- 
ties on Egyptian antiquities, says that for a few 
days or hours after the river begins to rise in June 
the water is green and emits an evil smell, and that 
at a later period of the inundation it turns crimson 
or red, also for a few hours only. But owing to 
the fact that these phenomena occur in the hot 
season the visitor is not apt to become familiar with 
them. 


Apart indeed from its annual rise and fall and its 
connection with the history—always fascinating — 
of the country, the Nile is in itself an uninteresting 
river. It disappoints the traveller who comes to it 
looking for grandeur of scenery or diversity of land- 
scape. Itruns for a great part of its course between 
mud-banks varying in height with the period of the 
year, but generally uniform and monotonous. Here 
and there the cliffs, which border the valley, close 
in and approach the stream on one side or the 
other, imparting a momentary picturesqueness to 
the scenery. But the bluffs and headlands soon 
fall away again, and even the effects they produce 
are but mediocre, or appear so to spectators 
acquainted with the Rhine or the Danube. Else- 
where the surroundings are tame, and it is not un- 
common to hear the river compared to a great 
canal. 

It contains few eatable fish, and those unsightly 
and tasteless. But in bird life it isveryrich. ‘The 
Nile valley is indeed the great bird road running 
north and south. The heron fishes in every shallow. 
The ibis haunts the banks. The pelicans stand in 
rows at the time of the inundation. Eagles, kites, 
ospreys are common. On every sand-bank black, 
or black and white vultures hop about the carcase, 
and flap their outspread draggled wings. A king- 


fisher, more common and more soberly clad than 
ours, performs wonderful feats of diving within a 
few paces of the onlooker. The hoopoe, a re- 
markable bird about the size of a thrush, but gro- 
tesquely coloured, orange, black, and white, with a 
comical crest of feathers on its head, flits from post 
to post along the bank. The little sand-snipe and 
the true snipe prevail, and the quail visits the 
country in immense numbers in the spring. Owls 
haunt the palm trees and the ruins, and pigeons, 
which are reared in every village for the sake of the 
manure, are probably more numerous than in any 
other country in the world. But ducks and geese 
are now seldom seen on the river, and when seen 
are very shy. In these days of steamers, they 
prefer distant pools and marshes on the edge of 
the desert, to the much-travelled, much-perturbed 
Nile. 

With this exception it is delightful to note the 
tameness of the birds in Egypt. They enter 
rooms and houses through windows or crevices 
left for ventilation, and once inside hop fearlessly 
about the floors, picking up stray crumbs. I have 
seen—and the sight was a pretty one—a sparrow 
perched on the corner of a table during the pro- 
gress of a crowded hotel repast, and it is not un- 
common to see them flitting across the ceilings 
of drawing-rooms at Luxor. They do no harm, 
and are a source of pleasure to many ; to none 
more than to those who have noted with regret the 
scarcity of wild birds in Italy, and have witnessed with 
disgust at Amalfi or Sorrento the elaborate stalking 
of a sparrow—a mere bundle of feathers—by half a 
dozen sportsmen arrayed in gaiters and Tyrolese 
hats, and carrying gigantic game-bags. In Egypt 
they manage these things better. All birds, from 
the largest to the smallest, go unmolested, unless 
they are definitely useful for food. The great brown 
kite sits fearlessly on the roofs of Cairo hard by his 
cousin the crow, which is not black like our crow, 
but is black and grey, and might easily be mistaken 
for a pigeon. Every garden—at any rate in Upper 
Egypt—has its owl frequenting a tall palm tree, 
and hooting or whistling as nature guides it. Only 
when the crops are yellow for harvest, the slinger 
mounts a pillar at the corner of a field and protects 
them from ravages which might otherwise be 
serious. Even then I think the pigeons are the 
greatest depredators. 


When the Nile attains its extreme height, which 
is generally about September, the country presents 
a curious spectacle. It becomes a great lake. 
From the desert borders on one side to the desert 
borders on the other the flood extends. The 
pyramids of Gizeh, those great pyramids which 
ordinarily stand six or seven miles from the river, 
cast their gigantic reflections far over the placid 
waters which lip the sand at their base. ‘The 
villages, which invariably stand on elevated spots 
of ground, are isolated one from the other, and 
surrounded by their palm-groves, look like the 
coral islands of the Pacific. The suburbs of the 
towns even are flooded, and only a few embanked 
roads still rise above the surface. Almost all 
communication has to be carried on by means 0! 
boats. Fora while the tilling of the soil, the labours 
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of shadoof and sakiyeh, are at an end; and the 
fellah, gathering his stock about him, waits in 
thankfulness for the departure of the waters and 
the reappearance of the soil, invigorated and 
fertilised by the mud, the annual gift of the 
river. Dwellers in the north have no conception 
how quickly and with what exuberance that soil, 


BNTRANCE TO THE GREAT PYRAMID, 


freed from the water and exposed to the fervour of 
an African sun, responds to the call made upon 
it. Last week it lay a mass of dark, chocolate- 
coloured mud. To-day the wheat shoots upward 
from it, and viewed from a distance it grows green 
already. 

The common boat of the Nile is called a 
felucca. With its short mast and long boom, and 
huge white, winglike sails, it is one of the most 
graceful boats to be seen; and contrives, as it 
glides up stream before the prevailing north wind, 
to add a beauty to even the longest and dullest 
stretches of the river. It carries chopped straw— 
the ordinary native fodder—down to Cairo ; or it 
is to be seen dropping slowly down the stream high- 
heaped with earthen “ goulahs,” water pots, which 
are made in great quantities at Bellianah and other 
places in Upper Egypt. Or the cargoes are of 
wheat or beans or dates. Once, and not very 
long ago either, these boats carried slaves, but that 
is at an end now. At an end too, unfortunately, 
is the large traffic which formerly found its way 
down the Nile from the Soudan in the shape of 
gum-arabic and the like. It is to be hoped that 
the time will soon come when this source of wealth 
to Egypt and the Soudan, and of enlightenment to 
the latter, will again be allowed to flow. 


But it is not only between the north and the 
south, between the Soudan and the Mediterranean, 
that the Nile affords easy communication. It con- 
nects too the orient, the Red Sea, Arabia, and Persia, 
with the Mediterranean coast, though not, of 
course, directly. The gap between the Red Sea ana 
the Nile is overcome by caravans, which cross the 

desert from the Red Sea port of Kosseir, 
and strike the Nile about four hundred 
miles above Cairo; either, that is, at 
Kenah, Koos, or Koptos. This is a very 
old trade route. The ancient Egyptian 
kings built forts to protect the journey 
across the desert. In their days the 
favourite point on the Nile was Koos. 
Later Koptos gained favour, and now 
Kenah derives all the advantages of this 
trade. The three places, however, are 
close together, and the road to them is 
practically the same. 

The Nile is indeed one of the oldest 
routes inthe world. It was the thorough- 
fare along which, in the carliest ages of 
which secuiar history tells us anything, a 
great part of the materials used in build 
ing the pyramids was conveyed. Two 
at least of the three pyramids of Gizeh, 
though constructed in the main of lime 
stone procured in the vicinity, were faced 
with granite brought from Assouan 
called by the Greeks Syene, and hence 
our word Syenite. As Assouan is about 
six hundred miles from Gizeh, the labou: 
of transporting these great blocks may be 
imagined. How they were removed from 
the quarries to the barges, how they were 
put on board, how they were disembarked 
—some of them weigh upwards of fifty 
tons—how they were carried from the 
place of disembarkation to the site selected, 

a distance this last of six or seven miles, are all 
mysteries to us, mysteries strange and fascinating, 
which in recent years Mr. Flinders Petrie has per- 
haps come nearest to explaining. 


The reader is probably aware that the three 
pyramids of Gizeh, commonly called by us “the 
Pyramids,” as if there were no others, are really 
only the three most prominent, the three in best 
preservation ; and that on the same desert plateau, 
which stretches for many miles north and south of 
the site of the ancient city of Memphis, are 
scattered some sixty or seventy others, a few 
it may be older, and presenting for solution 
problems as obscure. Of these the pyramid 0! 
Abou Roash, which is situate about six miles 
north of those of Gizeh, is not the least interesting, 
and deserves at least a word of notice. It is not 
remarkable in itself, for little but the foundations 
and certain rock-cut chambers are left, and many 
savants are of opinion that it was never finished ; 
but it is remarkable because it stands on a hil 
of some height, to the top of which the materia!s 
were laboriously dragged along a sloping causeway 
constructed for the purpose. ‘There was a sloping 
causeway up to the Great Pyramid at Gizeh, parts 
of which are still visible. That pyramid, however, 
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was not built on a hill, but only on a slight roves over hundreds of dark openings cut in the face 


Fes elevation, whereas the base of the pyramid of Abou of the cliff, sometimes mere holes scooped out 
om. Roash stands several hundred 
ersia feet above the river ; probably 
t of four hundred feet at least, it may 
‘and be as much as six hundred. The 
5 the length and size of this causeway 


coll therefore may be imagined, but 
SSElr, ° 

dred scarcely the pride of the Pharaoh 
or the courage of the engineers 


pi who proposed to execute such 
otian a work merely as a means to an 
mey end. Much of this causeway, 
the not distinguishable at the first 
"005. glance from a natural spur of 
aoe the hill, still remains, and de- 
this serves more attention at the 


hands of engineers interested 
in the antiquities of Egypt than 
it has apparently received. On 
dest and about the upper part of it 
lie huge masses and innumer- 
able broken fragments of granite, 
the granite of distant Assouan, 
brought hither by the river; the 
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_ whole scene,with the stupendous 
ach. causeway still running straight 
nm as an arrow from plain to hill- 
aced top, reminding the stranger of TOMBS AT BENI-HASSAN. 
~~ those tales of Cyclopean work- 
aoe shops, which found credence with the ancients on horizontally, sometimes the square doorways of a 
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THE BARRAGE. 


The Pyramids, though the largest, are far from 
being the Only tombs on the Nile banks. Egypt 
has, indeed, been called the land of tombs. 
Wherever cliffs of any height border the river they 
- honeycombed with graves—with rows upon rows 
Sean te yp into the solid rock, and for the Beni-hassan, from the pillared entrances of which 
a ” t long ago rifled. From the deck of aan unrivalled view of the Nile valley can be obtained, 
Passing along this part of the river the eye are peculiarly interesting, both as dating from the 
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Twelfth Dynasty, about 2500 B.c., and as containing 
some columns closely resembling in style the fluted 
Doric pattern which had vogue in Greece nearly 
twenty centuriés later, and of which Pzstum, near 
Naples, presents very fine examples. 


From the time of Joseph, nay, from an age long 
anterior to the time of Joseph, who was probably 
prime minister and ruler of Egypt under one of 
the shepherd kings, a little before the rise of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the country has been perio- 
dically visited by famines. All growth depends upon 
the annual inundation, and the annual inundation 
depends upon the fall of rain in‘and about the 
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Abyssinian Mountains, in the neighbourhood of 
which the Blue Nile rises. As a rule the rain- 
fall and the consequent height of the water vary 
little. But the rain may fail, or it may fall in excess. 
In either case Egypt suffers ; in the one event from 
drought, in the other from floods which inundate 
the villages, and in the Delta in particular occasion 
immense damage, besides occupying the soil so 
long that a seed-time and harvest pass ‘by before 
the husbandman can get to his tillage. Accordingly 
the government has lately taken it in hand once for 
all to diminish these risks as far as possible by a per- 
manent work. It has constructed what is known 
in Egypt as the “ Barrage.” 

It is situate on the river at a little distance below 
Cairo, and consists, in plain terms, of a stupendous 
dam with flood-gates in proportion, so constructed 
as to control in some degree the rise and fall of 
the river, especially as this affects the Delta. ‘The 
work was begun and, in a sense, finished before 
the English interfered in Egyptian affairs; but 
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it was finished so hastily and so carelessly, to 
say the least, that it was found to be practically 
useless. Later Sir Colin Moncrieff took it in hand, 
and under his care it has been reconstructed. As 
yet it has not been fully tested, but during the 
present year great results are expected from it. 
Gigantic as the works are—they are considered one 
of the sights of modern Egypt—they are not of 
course intended to supersede the natural rise and 
fall of the river, but only to regulate and control 
these operations in some degree ; to store water 
when necessary ; to economise the flood when 
the rainfall in Abyssinia has proved deficient, or to 
pass the water away as quickly as possible when 
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the rise is abnormal. ‘The works are in charge 
of the irrigation department of the government, 
one of the most useful official bodies in the world, 
the operations of which extend to all parts of the 
country, and are the cause of unmixed good. 


Following the course of the river upwards from 
Cairo to Assouan, the traveller will note little change 
in its character, its width, or the speed of its current. 
At Assouan, however, at the foot of the first cataract, 
the whole aspect of the Nile changes. There the 
river widens almost into a lake, the current slackens 
its pace, and instead of unending and monotonous 
mud banks, picturesque rocks of granite blackened 
by time and the action of the water fringe the 
shores. Gaily painted boats traverse the broad 
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expanse in every direction, while hills bestrewn with 
boulders and clothed in verdure rise into airy peaks, 
and form the background of a scene which smacks 
of the breezy freshness of the Scotch highlands. 
Assouan is indeed in natural situation the Queen 
of the Nile. The cataract, a series of rapids, not 
a fall, lies about three miles above it, the course of 
the river up to that point presenting a succession 
of charming prospects. Above the rapids, and 
about five miles from Assouan, lies the lovely island 
of Philz, smiling with fertility and decked with 
the ruins of temples, which happily combine 
something of Greek grace—they are chiefly of 
late Ptolemaic origin—with Egyptian grandeur. 
There on the borders of Nubia, in the heat of a 
southern sun, the old worship of Isis lingered 
latest, and had its priests and priestesses, its ritual 
and altars, long after Christianity had become the 
State religion of Egypt and of the Roman Empire. 

Viewed from a distance these temples are fair and 
lovely still. ‘They stand in a spot beautiful almost 
beyond comparison. Time and nature have dealt 
tenderly with them, clothing them with flowers and 
all beautiful plants, hiding the rents in their sides 
and the havoc which fierce hands long since wrought 
on their walls. But land, go nearer, cross the silent 
precincts, walk through the crumbling halls, and 


The 


ALONE! alone! with the sun; 
The sun all alone with me; 

The long shining day is done, 
Yet, in the steep North, I see 

A phantom sun ; 

Not a star in the sapphire sky ; 

Not a moving thing to me nigh ; 
Alone! alone! all alone! 

Above me the midnight sun. 


Widnight 


How dreadful, O God, without Thee 
Were this silent solitude ! 
But me, upon bended knee, 
Thou girdest with fortitude ; 
The midnight sun 
But a lamp in Thy vast hand ;— 
Tiny there as a grain of sand; 
Alone ! alone! all alone! 
With the blazing midnight sun. 


Sun in 


the vaults and chambers given up to bats and owls, 
and not physical decay and noisomeness alone will 
thrust themselves upon your notice ; but a score of 
things, before, behind, on either side, will point 
with no uncertain or wavering finger to a moral 
decay and degradation existing in those who once 
officiated and worshipped here, which prove, if any 
proof were needed, that Egypt’s ancient faith did 
not die before its time, and that, dying, it left the 
world purer and more wholesome. 

And perhaps the proof is needed. Time and 
distance cast a peculiar glamour, as of the setting 
sun, over the last days of a dying faith. For many 
the past, and particularly a great past, has itself a 
charm. There is romance in the final stand of a 
party, however mistaken and benighted. We all feel 
this, we all acknowledge it. The more kindly and 
generous our natures, the more readily we respond 
to such a claim. 

But the claim is baseless, or rather it is founded 
only on certain instincts more or less chivalrous. 
For in truth, though good men die, the cause or the 
faith that is good does not die. Its death is its own 
conviction, a proof that it was not worthy to live. 
That this was the case with the old faith of Egypt 
can be proved by the evidence of any one of the 
score of temples which still look out upon the Nile. 


Sweden. 


Alone ! 
The sun all alone with mc; 
In purple and gold God-spun, 
Behold in its majesty 
The midnight sun! 
Weird shadow of awe on my soul, 


alone! with the sun; 


Wave-like deep thoughts o’er me roll ; 
Alone! alone ! all alone! 
With the glorious midnight sun. 


Once more alone with the sun, 

But not in our Earth’s far North; 
The Sun I now gaze upon 

TuyseLr, O Christ, shining forth ; 

My Midnight Sun! 

When the clouds of Doubt blurr my path; 
When I dread I be child of wrath ; 

Alone? alone? Not alone; 
TuHov art my Midnight Sun. 

ALEXANDER B. GROSART, D.D. LL.D. 

















There is nothing more irritating at 
this season to a lover of art, unless 
indeed his sense of humour prevails over his 
irritation, than the silly remarks which he over- 
hears at the public exhibitions. Honest contempt 
or honest admiration, however ignorant, it is 
easy to tolerate, since 'to judge of art wisely is 
the labour of a life. What annoys the student 
is the speaker’s affectation in using the language 
of the studio while betraying the grossest ignorance 
of what that language means. The di/et/anti, who 
according to a good authority are people “ who 
think they know about art,” were probably as 
common in the last century as in ours. Goldsmith 
tells us how Sir Joshua regarded them : 


Dilettantism. 


** When they talked of their Raphaels, Corregyios, and stuff, 
Hie shifted his trumpet and only took snuff ;” 


and in Fanny Burney’s “ Evelina,” there is a certain 
Mr. Smith, well known to all readers of that story, 
whose discriminative taste for art is displayed as 
follows : 

“T am rather fond of pictures, ma’am; and 
really I must say I think a pretty picture is a—a 
very—is really a very—is something very pretty ;” 
a judgment not to be disputed, which is more than 
can be said of the opinions put forth by many art- 
fanciers nowadays.—J. D. 


A MEDLEY OF 


OPINION AND CRITICISM, 


I know some people 
who never fall upon 
their own feet, but always on those 
of their neighbours, and it seems 
to answer just as well.—a. F. 


Neighbours. 


In a copybook two 

hundred years old I 
/ found this maxim : 
“Take it as good, g nad prove to thee.” 
It seems 46 mg tft t iS is the frue Philosopher's 
Stone that'eayms “all the dross of life into gold. 
“Take it asfgood”—take the worries and the 
miseries, the contrarieties, the afflictions, the tempt- 
ations even—take them all as good, and they will 
prove a mine of treasure.—A. F. 


‘* Take it as 
good.” 


The greatest number of confidences 
is made to the sympathetic people, 
not to the discreet ones. We generally make 
confidences for the same reason that a kettle boils 
over, because it cannot help it.—a. F. 


Confidences. 


Try to pour water from a flask filled 
to the brim, and you will find that it 


Eloquence. 


flows at first with difficulty. Try to pour words 
from a heart filled to the brim, and you will find 
that they flow at first with difficulty. Let this 
not daunt you. It will only be a¢ first. Another 
thing, suggested by water, let the words you 
send flowing forth be Aof. Every dabbler in physics 
knows that hot water penetrates bodies sooner than 
cold water. How then should not hot words 
penetrate souls sooner than cold words? I— 











mere dabbler in psychology—feel quite sure that 
they do. Even in anger a hot cross word is better 
than a cold cross word, which is worse than a cold 
cross-bun, and that is horrid.—®. D’E. K. 


All literary workmanship should con- 
Literary : . : : 
Work, tain a man’s best thoughts in his best 

words. Thestyle, indeed, grows out of 
the thoughts, and when a writer knows clearly what 
he wishes to say, the language is generally in 
harmony with the subject. Unfortunately, authors, 
even great authors, have their weak moments in 
which they write obscurely, carelessly, and perhaps 
foolishly. They are content to scribble rubbish for 
a temporary purpose, forgetting that if they have 
earned a name in literature their words of folly 
may live with their reputation and possibly outlast 
it. In our days every scrap that a famous man has 
written is carefullyswept up by the literary scavenger, 
and his own wishes in the matter are entirely dis- 
regarded. Upon hearing of the poet Crabbe’s death, 
Lord Melbourne said, “I am so glad when one of 
these fellows dies, because then one has his works 
complete on one’s shelf, and there’s an end of him.” 
But Lord Melbourne’s pleasure was ill-founded. 
“In this age,” Southey wrote—and the words are as 
true at the end of the century as they were at the 
beginning—“ when a person of any notoriety dies, 
they lose as little time in making a book of him as 
they used to do in making a mummy.” Yes, and 
if his notoriety is due to literature, they are not 
content with making a book of him, but they also 
make a book out of him.—J. p. 


Do we not philosophise so much 
about enjoyment nowadays that we 
have lost the very power to enjoy, which in reality 
is an unconscious, unreasoning condition, vegetative 
almost, like the life of a child !—2z. 


En, oyment. 


“Why, sir, you have but two topics — 
me.” yourself and me. I am sick of both.” 
Dr. Johnson was an old bear, to be 
sure, and was privileged in rudeness, but which of 
us has not longed to get beyond the “You and 
me ” at afternoon teas or social calls? An amusing 
little book on “ Conversational Openings and 
Endings” was published lately ; would not the 
same public-spirited individual provide us with a 
list of interesting impersonal topics, to carry us 
safely over the dangerous hour when, “You and 
me” exhausted, we fall, tooth and _ nail, upon he, 
she, and they ?—k. 


Up with the /ethaps it iscruel to rob the lark of 
Laske the reputation she has had for so long 

of being the first to greet the dawn 

of day. From a little observation, however, of the 
habits of other birds in the matter of early rising, 
it appears it is not the lark, but the greenfinch, that 
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may claim the credit of being the first to rise. 
His note may be heard as early as half-past one on 
a summer’s morning. Next to follow his brave 
example come the blackcap and the quail, and then 
after the sun has once more appeared, and is flushing 
the grey skies with rosy red, the song of the black- 
bird thrills through the silent air. He is speedily 
answered by a chorus from the lesser birds—the 
chaffinch, linnet, and robin—and these have poured 
forth many a thanksgiving lay before the lark 
bestirs herself from her dewy nest. But when she 
is once on the wing, what can be more delicious 
than the burst of melody that escapes from her 
slender throat, as she passes far away out of our 
sight into the “blue deep”? The joy that the 
lark puts into her morning song has surely a 
deeper lesson for us than the one we might have 
learnt from her had she been in truth the early 
riser we thought her. She, as each day comes 
round, wings her flight, full of hope and trust, up 
to “heaven’s gate.” How much easier to bear 
are the toils and crosses of our daily life, if in the 
freshness of the morning our hearts soar above 
them to the palace doors of the Great King. 
Therefore let us give the lark her due. If we are 
prosaic enough to deprive her of the virtue of 
early rising, let us confess that her notes suggest 
more pure and holy thoughts to our minds than 
do the songs of those birds that are the first to 
break the stillness of the night.—E. M. 


If the world resembles a looking-glass 
cut into facets, of which each facet 
in its turn reflects the world, how can it ever then 
be possible for the limited human vision to 
overlook all these combined reflections at one 
survey, and thus attain to a comprehension of the 
whole ?—z. 


Partial Views. 


“Never dispute with people about 
their troubles,” says M. de Chateau- 
briand. “It is with sorrows as with 
countries—each has his own.” Really, on reflection, 
one realises a disposition in most of us to uphold 
our own grievances at the expense of other people’s, 
even to the extent of feeling a minor patriotism for 
the woes in which we dwell.—t. J. L. 


A Minor 
Patriotism. 


Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Pauperism ” 
and other works of an allied nature 
have revealed to us the dark interlining of the short 
and simple annals of the poor. But we must be- 
ware of allowing what we find in them to give 
countenance to the self-complacent platitudes of 
those comfortable people who, though they may 
not like to go so far as Tennyson’s “ New Style 
Northern Farmer,” when he declared that “the 
poor in a loomp is bad,” are yet apt to assert that 
“ drink,” or “immorality,” or “want of energy or 
thrift,” are to blame for nearly all destitution. Do 
these good people ever ask themselves what quali- 
ties they might detect in the manufacture of great 
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Rich and Poor. 
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wealth, if the same fierce light of public inquiry 
which beats upon the pauper could be turned upon 
the millionaire? The latter is only “ interviewed,” 
he is not “investigated.” Are the greed that makes 
a “ Naboth’s vineyard” of any poorer man’s share 
of life, the shrewdness which sees where advantage 
may be taken of another’s position, more desir- 
able qualities socially than “want of energy or 
thrift”? The poor man has unpaid debts with the 
chandler or the tallyman, but has the rich man 
always discharged all his obligations to those who 
have served or helped him? As for the drink and 
the immorality, it is but a copybook truism which 
would relegate them wholly to those whom these 
same vices—joined to other circumstances—have 
reduced to poverty. Let an impartial investigator 
inquire into the family histories of the wealthy—not 
forgetting their social relationships and associations 
—and seek out the “characters ” they bear among 
neighbours, acquaintances, workpeople, and ser- 
vants, with the same unflinching scrutiny that the 
Charity Organization Society rightly applies to its 
pensioners, and I think we should soon dispose of 
the favourite fallacy that in our present state of 
society, the making of money is in itself any testi- 
monial to the moral character of him who makes 
it! The darkest family history which I ever knew 
is that of a wealthy household, reared in one 
generation, where each of the children succeed to 
a fortune of a hundred thousand pounds !—1. F. M. 


Few poets are heroes. The Greek 
Alczeus,: singer of exquisite songs, 
ran away from the battlefield, and his enemies, in 
scorn of him, hung up in the temple of Minerva 
the armour which he had left on the field. That 


Poets. 


was cruel. They should have remembered his 
songs. 
Ingrates! They were like some modern bio- 


graphers.—E. D’E. K. 


I have much in my thoughts a painting 
in the Sainte-Madeleine Church in 
Paris, a painting high overhead, of an angel—seated. 
The effect of her wings is that of a quite delicious 
easy-chair. She looks so graceful and so gracious, 
so angel-like and lady-like ; so French, too. 

E. D’E. K. 


An Angel. 


Who, from their own experience, will 
describe a typical spinster? We all 
know many. If statistics are to be believed, they 
are a race not likely at present to die out. And 
what endless varieties they offer ! 

There is the old-fashioned spinster—the spinster 
of the Cranford type: a lady of mittens and soft 
crochet-work, of pet cats or bloated dog, with the 
kindly-treated and despotically-governed servant 
maid, the immaculately dustless parlour, the scrupu- 
lously-ordered household, where no item—neat, 
covered wicker key-basket, book of solemn dis- 
courses, or “pocket-huzzuf” of tartan silk—is 


Spinsterhood. 
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lacking. This is a good creature, a gentle, kindly 
creature—charitable to the poor, instant in her 
duties ; a trifle out of date, perhaps, but still linger- 
ing, here and there, in out-of-the-way corners of 
the world. We speak of her half tenderly, half 
mockingly. She is the “old maid.” It is only she 
who can supply us with quaint little pincushions, 
and needlebooks of ingenious tortuous design, the 
hidden poetry of her nature, perhaps, finding vent 
in these quaint fours d’imagination. For our “ old 
maid” has had her story, her little romance. We 
are all aware of that. Perhaps that is why we 
speak of her with a lingering tenderness. 

Of this type there is a hideous development—a 
sort of “sport.” Something has gone wrong in the 
preserve of years. Our “old maid” has turned 
sour! She is not soft and fluffy and purring—but 
harsh, angular, and vindictive. She suffers from 
her liver. She lets us all know it, and we all suffer 
with her. No baby enters the world unaccom- 
panied by her dirge. She snubs tumultuous boys 
and girls ; she sniffs at the fetites affaires of the 
young folk of her acquaintance. If she be let 
loose in a parish, she is a veritable scourge. She 
delights in what she calls “ sifting ” matters, and in 
the process of time, by a sort of Darwinian adapta- 
tion, her mind has become a sieve through which 
scandal freely flows. She prides herself on “not 
sparing her best friend for conscience’ sake.” She 
is generally unaware that she has no friend—for 
best or everyday. 

And then there is the sprightly spinster. How 
we all dread her! She is so overwhelmingly 
vivacious, so obnoxiously friendly, so effusive. 
She is not soured, dear no! She constantly assures 
us that she could have married (not have been 
married) dozens and dozens of times, “ but that 
she preferred her own dife.” Her own life is gener- 
ally a perpetual wandering up and down over the 
face of the earth, like certain unholy and unrestful 
spirits, presumably seeking an outlet for her 
activities. She is sworn friends with “dear Mr. 
Cook,” and is familiar with the slummiest hotels in 
Europe. She always turns up in spring or autumn, 
spending these seasons in billeting herself out on 
her friends. ‘I can spare you just a few days,” she 
writes ; and, groaning, we submit to the few days 
which we know will probably extend over weeks— 
in fact, until a restless fit comes on our sprightly 
friend again. And these are periods of ceaseless 
whirl and racket and chatter—when even our own 
bedchambers are not sacred to us, and the weary 
midnight hours are spent in dragging after her 
through Palestine on donkeys. 

But there remains yet another class. By uni- 
versal consent she is neither spinster nor old maid 
She is simply the wxmarried woman. In talking her 
over, strangers are always surprised that “she did 
not marry.” She hasa full life, and she enjoys it. She 
differs from spinsters and old maids in all essential 
features. Hers is neither the diseased precision 
of step and dress of the old maid proper, the harle- 
quin attire of the sprightly spinster, nor the ugly 
slovenliness of that most modern type of all, the 
emancipated schoolgirl, who earns just enough to 
pay her own dress—but apparently not enough to 
heel her own boots or bind her own petticoats. 
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She is not of the Cranford type, in that she 
certainly does not give one the impression of an 
unpicked fading flower: for she is a woman who 
knows how to choose as well as how—and with 
dignity—to be chosen. 

In this class may be found some of the noblest 
types of womanhood. But, to save the other sex 
from reproach, it must be added that it is a fact 
increasingly true that, late in life most often, this 
woman deserts the ranks of spinsterhood, and, 
though tardily, yet materially, adds grace to those of 
matrimony.—E. E. 0. 

How unjust a thing it is to be angry 
with pigs because they have no wings, 
and with birds because they have no teeth. And 
yet that is a mistake that is often made, especially 
as regards books and authors. “Why cannot 
jarrie write English stories?”—or “ Why cannot 
the author of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe’ write a novel 
in three volumes?”—or “Why does not Mary 
Wilkins give us a little variety instead of these 
perpetual New England sketches?” cry these 
unreasonable people, not seeing that Barrie is 
nothing unless he be Scottish, that Lanoe Falconer’s 
greatest charm lies in her brevity—never one word 
too much nor too few—and that the author of a 
“Humble Romance” and of the “New England 
Nun” excels in describing her own people.—a. F. 


Limitations. 


There is one of the senses which I 
think we all agree is not sufficiently 
cultivated ; and that is the sense of 
smell. Yet it can give intense pleasure. To me, 
a large part of the delights of the country is the 
variety of wholesome sweet odours ; the breath of 
the cows; the smell of the newly-turned earth ; 
the aroma of Scotch firs at sunset ; the fragrance 
of fading leaves in autumnal woods. Do many 
people, I wonder, know how good the yellow and 
grey blossoms of the “ Palm” willow smell? or 
that a few spikes ef the wild daphne or spurge 
laurel, if you are careful not to bruise the stem or 
leaves, will fill a warm room with scent ?—a. F. 


The Sense 
of Smell. 


There are some artists who do not 
appeal to our best sympathies ; they 
overwhelm us and take away our 
breath ; not because their genius is too stupendous, 
even stupendous genius is always sympathetic, but 
because there is something flashy and acquired in 
their expression which astonishes only.—z. 


Artists that 
astonish. 


Wisdom ang When Dr. Johnson said that “a man 
Knowledge, always makes himself great as he in- 

a creases knowledge,” he failed to dis- 
criminate between knowledge and wisdom. The 
acquisition of facts is of immense value, since upon 
them thought is based, but it is possible to know 
many things and to be very shallow. A mind may 
teem with information and yet be incapable of 
growth ; it may know much without being able to 
make use of what it knows. What we want is the 


fruit that learning can yield, the wisdom that 
enables us by its aid to rise to higher things. This 
is why the suggestions of great thinkers are so 
stimulating, and why what De Quincey aptly called 
the literature of power is of more vital significance 
than the literature of knowledge. In ordinary life 
we do not always gain the most from men of 
the highest cultivation, and a peasant may some- 
times teach us more than a man who, like Porson, 
was said to have the Bodleian Library in his 
pocket. To get wisdom, however, we must also 
get knowledge, and cannot gain too much of it. 
Both are necessary to the full vitality of intellect 
and spirit. The thought and genius of the 
architect are essential to the erection of a noble 
building, but no thought or genius can avail with 
out the skilful hand of the artificer and the 
materials which he requires for his labour. —J. b. 


Have you ever noticed how in the 
days of our passionate youth we cry 
out against nature when she is not in accord with 
our moods? We wail that the sunbeams mock 
our tears, and the fresh spring blossoms only re 
mind us how our own heart’s hopes lie withered ! 
In those days we would fain that the very heavens 
weep when we are sorry! As we grow older, we 
change all that. Then we find that there are few 
sorrows and burdens which are not sweetened and 
lightened when the sun shines on them and the 
blue summer sea rolls into the bay under the cliffs 
crowned with laughing harvest fields. 
I wonder why it is so?—1. F. M, 


Nature. 


A man of wit once remarked that dis 
cussion is impossible except among 
people of the same opinion. Is this such a paradox 
as it seems ?—I. J. L. 


Discussion. 


“T am a very bad adder,” said a 
schoolboy to~a friend of his (and 
mine) as he rubbed out his sum with his sleeve for 
the third time. “Yes, but you are a very good 
wiper,” responded his companion, using a Weller- 
ism.—t. J. L. 


Snakes. 


Some one, Carmen Sylva, I think, 
advises a man never to marry a woman 
whose mouth droops at the corners, 
surmising that he will find her a dour companion. 
I wonder if a truer philanthropist would not try 
what a little love and kindness would do to change 
the curve of those lips. But I suppose there are 
not many of us quixotic enough to choose a wife 
in order to make her happy, instead of one we 
think will make us happy. That’s a height of un- 
selfishness we have yet to reach.—t. J. L. 


On Choosing 
a Wife. 


I sometimes think we should have 
mastered half the philosophy of life, if 
we could once learn to suffer fools 


gladly.—1, J. L. 


Life's Philo- 
sophy. 











** Ponds are excellent things, let us dabble in them: ponds 
are rich in wonders, let us enjoy them.”"—G. H. LEWEs: 
** Studies in Animal Life.” 

T is a good thing to own a microscope ; it is a 
far better thing to use the microscope one owns 
so as to make it a continual source of interest. 

Unfortunately there are many persons who possess 
a tolerably good instrument, to whom it has never 
been anything better thana scientific toy. When first 
acquired, whether by purchase or as a present, it 
was probably used pretty frequently ; but when the 
novelty wore off, and the “collection of slides ” had 
become familiar, the microscope was gradually 
neglected, and in very many homes the mahogany 
box containing it has been left standing on a shelf 
till it is thickly covered with dust, or the instrument 
has been placed under a glass shade on the side- 
board, to serve rather for ornament than for use, 
and to bear silent testimony to the “scientific ” 
tastes of its owner. 

This state of things arises, in nine cases out of ten, 
not so much from the fault of the owner, as from his 
not exactly knowing how to take up any definite 
line of investigation fairly easy to follow out, yet 
offering continual novelty and unceasing interest, 
and capable of rendering practical service to science. 
There are many such : and in the hope of inducing 
some of our readers to take up one which is perhaps 
of all others the easiest to enter upon, while it has 
always been found one of the most permanently 
interesting, this and the following papers dealing 
with microscopic pond life have been written. The 
facts recorded and the hints given are for the most 
part the result of personal experience. 

First of all, pond-hunting is an art which is only 
acquired by dint of experience. One may jot down 
hints for beginners, but it is only dy collecting that 
one becomesa collector. We have it on Dogberry’s 
authority that “to read and write comes by 
nature ;” the authors of some works on pond life 
would seem to be of a similar opinion with regard 
to collecting, for their directions amount practically 
to this: “Put a wide-mouthed bottle in your 
pocket when you go fora walk ; from the first pond 
you come to take out some of the vegetation on the 
point of your walking-stick, and drop it into the 
bottle, which is previously to be filled with water.” 
Voila tout. Pond life is so abundant, that even 
this haphazard method of procedure may now and 
then be attended with some measure of success, 
but it has no claim to be called collecting. The 
pond-hunter must learn how to hunt his ponds. 

To do this some appliances are necessary, which 
may be either purchased or home-made. The most 
useful are generally fitted to what is commonly 
called a “ pond-stick ” or “ collecting-stick,” which 
may be purchased complete for ten or twelve 
shillings. This differs little from an ordinary 
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walking-stick in appearance, but is fitted with a 
screw ferrule, which, when removed, allows an inner 
jointed portion of the stick to be drawn out, so that 
the total length of the apparatus in working order 
is about 6 feet. The end of the extensile portion 
is tipped with a small brass tube, fitted with a 
hollow screw, and into this the various fittings are 
screwed. The bottle (fig. 1), holding two or three 
fluid ounces, is held tightly by a ring between 
the curved jaws 
of the clip, which 
is screwed into 
the end of the ex- 
tensile part of the 
stick described 
above. Another 
form of holder, 
having a ring into 
which a screw- 
neck bottle fits, 
is sometimes em- 
ployed. But this is open to the serious objection 
that such bottles, if broken, are not easily replaced, 
while the ordinary bottles can be purchased in any 
village that boasts a chemist’s shop. This collecting 
bottleis used in various ways, according as one wishes 
to procure organisms that frequent the top of the 
water—as do the Entomostraca! in sunny weather, 
—or to gather material from a greater or less depth 
below the surface. In the former case the mouth 
of the bottle is held at right angles to the top of 
the water, then partially submerged, and two or three 
horizontal sweeps are made. In the latter case 
the mouth should be held parallel to the surface, 
and the inverted bottle plunged into what is judged 
a sufficient depth. A turn of the wrist will then 
bring the mouth into the same position as before, 
and by this means a gathering can be taken at any 
required depth. 

It will be evident, however, that the water thus 
simply dipped up in a bottle, even from the richest 
pond, will bear as large a proportion to the prey 
taken as did the sack to the bread in Falstaff’s 
tavern bill, and that some method of concentration 
is necessary, if one does not wish to be overburdened 
on the journey home. This may be effected in 
various ways. A plan adopted by some good 
collectors is to have another bottle of about same 
capacity, into the neck of which a cylinder of very 
fine copper-wire gauze is inserted. Down the 
centre of this roll the water taken at successive dips 
in the ordinary collecting bottle is slowly poured. 
The wire retains the captures, and the waste water 
runs out at the neck (as shown in fig. 2). By this 
means excellent “ broth ”—the collector’s name for 





FIG 1.—COLLECTING BOTTLE 
AND CLIP, 


1 The second and third papers will be devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the principal types of animals known collectively a 
** pond life.” 
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water swarming with life—may be obtained. The 
credit of the plan is due to Mr. J. D. Hardy, F.R.M.s., 
the inventor of the flat bottle described on p. 559. A 
“filtering bottle ” is also sold for the same purpose, 
but the price is rather high. For about a shilling a 
resourceful man can provide himself with a home- 
made article quite as effective as one that would cost 
at least a crown. Geta 
clear glass bottle which 
holds about a quart— 
some of those in which 
preserves are sold will 
answer the purpose very 
well. The other mate- 
rials necessary are a thick 
cork—a bung in fact, two 
funnels, and about a foot 
of india-rubber tubing. 
The mouth of one fun- 
nel is covered with mus- 
lin of the kind known as 
“mull,” fine enough to 
prevent anything but 
the water from passing 
through ; both the fun- 
nels are fitted into the 
bung, and that fixed 
firmly into the neck of the bottle (see fig. 3). The 
small end of one funnel should project two or 
three inches above the bung ; to this the tubing, 
which is to act as a siphon, is attached, and the 
apparatus is complete. The method of using it is 
obvious ; the water collected is poured into the 
funnel (a), and when it rises a little above the 
muslin-covered mouth 
of the other funnel, the 
siphon may be started 
and the surplus water 
drawn off, the muslin at 
6 serving to retain the 
captures. It is a good 
plan to fit a looped 
handle of string round 
the neck of this bottle so 
that it may be readily 
carried from place to 
place. 

In sweeping along 
water-plants with the 
collecting-bottle, larve, 
snails, and isopods will 
frequently be taken, and 
as many of these will not 
be desirable occupants 
of the micro-aquarium which is to be the result 
of our pond-hunting, it becomes necessary to keep 
them out of the larger bottle, or to have a ready 
means for removing them. One of the best plans 
for keeping them out is to cut a circle of perforated 
zinc (about ten holes to the linear inch), and drop 
it into the funnel (a), so as to be held tightly by the 
sides just where they begin to converge. Or the 
animals may be removed from the collecting-bottle 
by means of a dipping tube—a necessary implement 
in the pond-hunter’s outfit, and one which merits 
a few words of description. Its material is glass, 
and its shape may be a simple cylinder (fig. 4, a), 


FIG. 2.——WIRE GAUZE STRAINER. 








FIG. 3.— FILTERING BOTTLE, 


or one end may be tapered (c), or tapered and 
curved (4). Its use requires a little practice. The 
tube is held firmly between the thumb and the 
third and fourth fingers of either hand, while 

















FIG. 4.— THREE FORMS OF THE DIPPING TUBE. 
USING IT. 


the index finger is pressed firmly on the top. The 

open end is then put into the water just over the 

object to be secured, and the index finger lifted. 

The rush of water into the tube will carry the 

object into it, and if the 

finger be again applied 

to the top, the pressure 

of the atmosphere will 

prevent the water from 

escaping when the tube 

with the captured ani- 

mal is lifted out. This 

instrument will also be 

found useful in transfer- 

ring animals from one 

jar to another, or in pick- 

ing up objects from the 

bottom of the aquarium, 

and very little practice 

will render the task easy. ee 

The ring and net with : 

tube attached (fig. 5) is the form of collecting-bottle 

generally adopted by experienced members of all 

field clubs in and near London. The diameter 

of the ring, which fits the top of the collecting 
stick, is six inches ; 
the, material of the 
net is mull muslin 
coarse enough to 
allow water to flow 

-\ throughreadily. Fig. 

6 shows the pattern 

of the net, the top 

and bottom mea- 

surements being, of 

course, taken along the curves, and not on the 

straight. The top part is sewn on to the brass ring, 

and when the sides are stitched neatly together 

the net is complete. The tube, which is flanged at 

the top, is about three and a half inches long and 


20 inches - 


4 Ae, 


FiG. 0.—PATTERN OF NET. 
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one inch in diameter, and is affixed to the narrow 
end of the net by an india-rubber umbrella ring. 
The great advantage of this method of collecting 
is that the water 1s strained out at each successive 
sweep or dip, and transferred without further trouble 
to a larger receptacle. No one can use the net in 
any ordinary pond without capturing sufficient to 
reward him for his trouble. A ring three inches in 
diameter which can be easily carried in the pocket 
is employed by some collectors, and the sponge 
bag may be appropriated as a suitable waterproof 
case for it—that is, if the house-mother does not 
object. 

The bottle and net are used to secure free- 
swimming Infusoria and Rotifers and Entomostra- 
cans. For the latter a sunny day should, if possi- 
ble, be chosen ; for then they come in swarms to 
the surface, and may be dipped up with very little 
trouble. Indeed, at such times the common 
Water-flea actually discolours the water, and from 
its very abundance offers little sport. But there 
are other and rarer forms which may be taken 
at such times. Wherever a gleam of sunshine 
falls upon the pond, there the net is to be plunged 
in and swept across time after time, raising it 
when withdrawn slightly above the surface, so 
as to allow the waste water to flow through the 
muslin. But lest the rapid outflow should leave 
the animals taken stranded on the sides of the 
net, it is advisable after every three or four dips 
to lift it completely out of the water with a sharp 
jerk, and impart to it a circular motion—just as 
a cook would shake the handle of the pan be- 
fore turning an omelet—so that the vortex thus 
created in the water in the net may carry them 
down into their glass prison. The collector should 
look at the bottle pretty frequently, and when it is 
crowded should at once transfer the contents to a 
larger receptacle, in which a little aquatic vege- 
tation must be placed. 

It may be well to note here that it is a bad plan 
to carry the store bottles partly full for any distance 
in our basket or bag, for the shaking of the water 
will probably destroy a large proportion of the 
animals contained therein. The pond-hunter 
should also bear in mind the fact that over- 
crowding is as bad for minute organisms as it is for 
human beings. No rule can be laid down on this 
point, but he will soon learn by experience how 
much animal life a bottle of any given dimensions 
will safely hold, and he will err on the right side if 
he falls below rather than exceeds these limits. 

If the day be dull the edge of the banks should 
be carefully swept with the net, and some Ento- 
mostracans will certainly be taken, for it is hardly 
possible to find a pond in which some species 
at least do not exist. The net should also be 
plunged backwards and forwards among masses 
of aquatic vegetation, for here many kinds of free- 
swimming Infusoria and Rotifers are to be met 
with, and the collector will soon learn to recognise 
their forms and mode of progression through the 
water as he sees them in the bottle. 

It will frequently happen that the funnel-shaped 
net will be clogged with duck-weed (Zemna), or with 
vegetable débris. Itisan easy matter to get rid of this: 
turn the net inside out by reversing the position of 
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the bottle, and a few strokes to and fro below the 
surface of the water will clear away all the vege- 
tation or flocculent matter. The same course 
should be adopted if the water does not flow 
away freely, from the interstices of the muslin 
becoming filled up with dirt, which will happen if 
the net be thrust far enough down to touch the 
bottom. 

When we have filled one store bottle by means 
of our net and tube, examination with a hand-lens 
will show that besides the Entomostracans, sti_] 
smaller forms of life have been taken, and these 
we shall need to separate at home. For this 
purpose a little sieve-like instrument has been 
invented. It consists of a watchmaker’s eyeglass, 
which may be bought for 6¢. in Clerkenwell. The 
top part is removed, and the lens is replaced by a 
square of very fine silk gauze, and when the top 
part is screwed on again we have a dainty little 
strainer. This is placed, with the small end 
downwards, in a saucer, and the contents of the 
store bottle run through it by means of a dipping- 
tube (fig. 4). The Infusoria and Rotifers will pass 
into the saucer, while the Entomostraca will be 
retained by the gauze. In order that these may 
not be lost, the strainer should be dipped from 
time to time in a wide-mouthed jar containing 
water, and their lively motions as they swim away 
will show that they have taken little harm from the 
process. When the contents of the store-bottle 
have been strained, the water in the saucer is to 
be put in tubes or small bottles, and a little “soup” 
introduced daily, if possible, for the nourishment 
of the tiny captives. Theoretically this “soup” 
should be prepared by pounding aquatic vegetation 
—-preferably Anacharis or Chara—in a mortar and 
straining the result through fine muslin; practically 
bruising it between the fingers and thumb, and 
allowing the liquid to drop into the water, will 
answer every purpose. 

Some of the free-swimming organisms may be 
met with in almost every pond ; but where possille 
those ponds should be chosen which 
are more or less shaded by trees, and 
into which falling leaves drop and 
decay. Cattle pools and horse ponds 
should be searched for some of the 
larger Infusoria and some Rotifers, 
while other forms will be found in 
clear water, so that the collector will 
do well, when on a hunting expedi- 
tion, to pass no pond without taking 
a dip. <A glance at the collecting- 
tube with his pocket lens will show 
whether the animals are abundant 
or not. In every district, however, 
there are well-known hunting grounds 
—as for instance, Epping Forest 
or Hadley Woods near London. _ ee 
Knowledge of these will best be "% "hoon 
gained by membership of one of the 
many field clubs that exist all over the country, for 
this will bring the collector into personal intercourse 
with those already devoted to this pursuit. 

One other implement is sold with the collecting- 
stick. This is a double-curved knife or cutting 
hook (fig. 7); it is also screwed into the extensile 
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joint of the stick, and is used for detaching and 
securing weeds that lie at some little distance from 
the shore. But this may be left at home by the 
pond-hunter who is provided with a “ drag,” which 
is much more effective for the purpose. 

The drag (fig. 8) consists of a group of three or 
four hooks—not too sharply pointed, and for ob- 
vious reasons not barbed— 
round the shafts of which a 
lump of lead has been run. 
It is furnished at the top 
with a metal loop or eye, to 
which a long piece of stout 
string is attached. This ap- 
paratus, when thrown into a 
pond, will detach and bring 
to land floating vegetation, 
and thus supersedes the 
cutting-hook. It will also 
secure branches and twigs 
from the bottom of the pond, 
and detach and bring up sub- 
merged plants, and on the 
material so secured many of 
the choicest specimens of 
pond life are found. We 
shall be certain to get many of the Vorticellide 
or Bell Animalcules, the commonest of the sessile 
Infusoria, and certainly as beautiful as any. The 
living vegetation will probably yield tube-dwelling 
Rotifers, such as Stephanoceros, Floscularia, Me- 
licerta, and Limnias, while the dead branches are 
favourite haunts of Plumatella. The stems and 
leaves of the common water-lily (Vuphar luteum), 
when brought up by the drag, should be carefully 
examined for Alcyonella and Lophopus respec- 
tively ; and the latter should also be looked for on 
the under surface of the leaves of any dead vege- 
tation, especially on the withered leaves of the 
Water Plantain. 

Of the living vegetation brought up, that with 
finely divided leaves is most likely to yield profit- 
able results. The common water-crowfoot (Ra- 
nunculus aquatilis) is abundant almost everywhere ; 
milfoil (Afpriophy//um) is not so common ; nor is 
the hornwort (Ceratophyllum demersum). Either 
the autumnal or the vernal starwort (Cad/itriche 
autumnalis or C. verna) is good ; but the com- 
monest water-plant in most parts of the country is 
the Canadian water-weed (Anacharis alsinastrum), 
usually known by the generic name Anacharis, 
and, round London at least, the under surface of 
its leaves appears to be a favourite dwelling-place 
for tube-building Rotifers. The stems and branches 
of Chara and Nitella are also to be looked over ; a 
bed of the former plant, in one of the London 
parks, positively swarmed two years ago with 
Floscules, and the writer obtained some and a few 
specimens of Stephanoceros from the same locality 
in January last. 

But we will suppose that the drag has brought 
to bank a mass of weed and twigs. What is to be 
done with it? All cannot be taken home, and 
even if it could, only a portion would probably 
have on it microscopic life enough to make the 
labour profitable. We want some plan of ex- 
amining the weed, just as we were obliged to adopt 





FIG 8.—DRAG. 


some method of straining out superfluous water. 
This we have to hand in Hardy’s flat bottle. From 
a slab of vulcanised rubber, 6 inches long by 4 
inches wide, and 4 inch thick, a block is cut, so 


|_|-shaped frame, of which each limb 


as to leave a 


is to be 3 inch square. Over this on each side is 
cemented a piece of glass. Marine glue and 
various other substances have been tried, but the 
inventor found that lard did “almost as well as 
anything,” for a portion of the rubber will dissolve 
in the lard, forming a kind of cement. 

Another good plan is to carry half a dozen corked 
glass tubes, 3 inches or 5 inches long, and 1 inch 
in diameter, easily purchased for a few pence 
wherever glass apparatus is sold. One of these 
may be used for examination, and the others as 
store tubes. Three such tubes may be carried in 
a slip of cloth with divisions or compartments, 
something like a magnified “ hussif,” or in one of 
the oval tins in which tobacco is sold. One tube 
is inserted in each compartment, and the whole may 
be rolled up and carried in the breast-pocket. A 
pair of forceps for handling small pieces of weed 
anda pipette should beadded. The chief objection 
to the glass tubes is that their convexity renders 
objects a little distorted, but this may be obviated 
to a great extent by judicious manipulation, and 
the collector will soon learn to recognise the larger 
forms of tube-dwelling Rotifers—Stephanoceros, 
Melicerta, and some of the Floscules—at a glance. 
Now let us turn over some of our weed ; first we 
fill the flat bottle or the tube nearly full of water, 
and drop a piece of weed therein. As this falls 
to the bottom the vessel is to be held to the light 
and the weed carefully examined with a hand lens. 
(The Steinheil achromatic is undoubtedly the best 
lens, but it is rather expensive ; a simple pocket 
magnifier with three powers, of from 2-inch to 
1-inch focus, is sold by most opticians for something 
like 3s. 6d.). One of the first things that we shall 
notice is that the stalk and the under-side of some 
of the leaves are dotted or perhaps covered with 
what looks like a thin layer of white fluff. If 
we watch closely we shall see parts of this layer 
alternately contract and expand, and we may 
transfer the weed to a store-bottle with the forceps, 
for we have secured some Vorticella. If our hand 
magnifier shows us what seems to be a miniature 
tree, with living branches that at one moment are 
extended and the next contracted, or if the whole 
mass sinks into a minute fluffy ball, we shall know 
that we have taken one of the social forms belonging 
to the family Vorticellide, and the spray where 
on this is must also be taken home. Perhaps on 
the under-surface of an Anacharis leaf, or on the 
leaflets of Myriophyllum, we may find tiny tubes 
dotted here and there; these are the homes of 
some of the tube-building Rotifers, probably Meli- 
certa or Limnias, and they too will go into the 
store-bottle. And if we can discover minute glassy 
sacciform tubes, we may be satisfied that we have 
got specimens of Floscularia or Stephanoceros, two 
of the most exquisitely beautiful forms of pond 
life. Where these are found they are generally 
plentiful. Last season a collector gathered from a 
pond in Epping Forest some conferva which was 
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studded with Stephanoceros, and when the tiny 
filaments were dropped into a tank they looked for 
all the world like miniature clothes-lines on which 
fairy garments were pegged out. For this reason, 
and also because free-swimming Rotifers are also 
found thereon, some of the thread-like conferva 
should be taken, but it should be kept in a bottle 
or jar by itself, or it will multiply so rapidly as to 
become a nuisance and kill other forms of vegetable 
life. 

Let us turn now to our dead vegetation. The pro- 
cedure is precisely similar, but the objects to be looked 
for are different. Every part of the stem should be 
narrowly scrutinised for the tubes of Plumatella, 
which may often be found encrusting branches 
at the bottom of ponds. Some little practice is 
required before these tubes can be readily made out, 
but if the collector sees a brownish branching mass, 
the stem or twig on which it is should at once be 
secured, for even if the animals be dead, there 
may be statoblasts in the tubes which may develop 
in the aquarium. If the drag has brought up the 
stem of a water-lily, with a colony of Alcyonella, 
this will be recognised at once, for it often forms 
masses a foot long and 6 in. in circumference at the 
thickest part, tapering off towards each end. If 
any is Lrought away, the best plan is to cut a slice 
out of the middle of the colony and put it ina large 
bottle full of water, carefully returning the other part 
to the pond. 

Among our other requirements must be men- 
tioned a piece of mackintosh about 1 yard square. 
This may be bought for 1s. at any shop where 
waterproof goods are sold, for the colour or pattern 
is a matter of indifference. This will be found 
very handy for kneeling on by the side of a pond, 
in order to reach the leaf-bearing mosses growing 
on the banks, or the rootlets of willows actually 
under water. It is in such situations that some of 
the most beautiful polyzoa may often be found. A 
mass of moss or rootlets is to be detached, without 
squeezing it, and if it is then examined bit by bit 
the branching horny or parchment-like tubes will 
be seen. It is much more difficult to detect them 
on the willow rootlets than on the moss, for the 
vivid green makes them stand out more prominently 
by contrast, whereas they so closely resemble the 
rootlets in hue, that a rich gathering is likely to be 
passed over as worthless unless it is looked at very 
closely, and the vessel containing it turned care- 
fully round so that we may see it from every side. 

In the district of the Broads, on the banks of 
the dykes, one is sure of meeting with Plumatella 
and Fredericella in such situations in profusion, 
and not infrequently Paludicella is also found. 
While kneeling at the side of the pond, stones, 
partially submerged brickwork, and submerged 
wood should be looked over, for these places are 
likely habitats of polyzoa. Vegetation near the 
bottom, especially if exposed to direct sunlight, is 
a favourite haunt of Cristatella ; as is also the long 
grass which often droops into the water. All the 
other forms prefer the shade. On the return 


journey the mackintosh will be found useful for 
wrapping up a parcel of Anacharis or Chara, a 
supply of which should be kept on hand for making 
** soup.” 

To come now to substitutes for the collecting- 
stick. The late Rev. J. G. Wood’s directions 
were: “Get a small rather wide-mouthed phial, 
and with the piece of string which every sensible 
man always has in his pocket, lash the bottle by the 
neck across the end of a walking-stick.” This 
plan may pass miuster as a makeshift : it scarcely 
deserves any other name. The walking-stick, 
however, is a necessity, unless our pond-hunter 
has a jointed fishing-rod, when the two pieces 
nearest the butt should be pressed into service. 
We shall want besides some stout copper wire, a 
pair of pliers, and some india-rubber umbrella 
rings. A very moderate amount of mechanical 


skill will suffice to twist the wire into the shape 
shown in fig. 9. 


The umbrella rings are to be 


a 








FIG. 9. —WIRE BOTTLE-HOLDER, 


placed on the end of the stick, and the wire 4) 
passed between them and the stick. The loop (a) 
may be small enough to hold an ordinary two or 
three-ounce collecting-bottle with flanged neck 
(fig. 1), or large enough to take a bottle and net 
(fig. 5). 

As to our store-bottles, provided that these are 
of fairly clear glass, wide-mouthed, and furnished 
with tight-fitting stoppers, shape and size are not 
very material. A druggist’s bottle, of a capacity 
of from six to eight ounces, will be found a con- 
venient form. Of course, every pond-hunter will 
carry a pocket-knife, which should have one stout 
blade for cutting off the rootlets previously spoken 
of. 

How is our outfit to be carried? A small black 
bag with a square opening is a good receptacle. 
The bottles may be carried in it safely if wrapped 
in paper ; or loops of tape or wide elastic may be 
sewn to the lining to keep them in_ position. 
Various forms of baskets are also used, and though 
these do not look so well as a bag, they are quite as 
convenient. One used by the writer is ten inches 
long, six inches wide, and six inches deep ; it has 
been in use for a couple of years, and originally 
cost 1s. 6¢. It will hold four six-ounce bottles, 
two two-ounce bottles, and wire gauze, ring and net, 
mackintosh, towel (in which a long dipping-tube is 
wrapped), and tin case containing three three-inch 
tubes, forceps, and pipette. 

We have now briefly described the chief articles 
of the pond-hunter’s kit, and the way in which they 
may be used to the best advantage. Next month 
we shall examine the contents of the bottles 
brought back by the collector from his expedition. 

H. S. 





MEN 


HAT part of Cheshire where a long narrow 
promontory runs north-west between the Dee 
and the Mersey has been inhabited from 

very early ages by a remarkably sturdy race of 
men, of whom but little has ever been known. 

Constant struggles with nature and desperate 
struggles with men have, together, tended to make 
the dwellers in that place both hard and hardy. 
Life has been difficult for them, and they have 
wrought for it, at different epochs, sometimes with 
great gallantry, always with vast resolution. 

To them, the nature of their land has been pro- 
ductive of exceptional advantages and of immense 
disadvantages. The ground is fertile but sandy. 
The Dee, and the sea beyond its estuary, have a 
tendency to encroach upon it, and many a fair 
meadow, homestead, church, and village have 
gradually been swallowed up by the advancing 
waters. There has been a great subsidence of land 
at the mouth of the Mersey, changing the whole 
character of its bed, and causing the wealth of 
mercantile traffic to be diverted from its original 
location to the Lancashire banks of that river. 


But Wallasey or Walezie, as it was termed in 
olden days, was a flourishing port before Liverpool 
was known to exist at all. 

Its position was that virtually of the key to 


Chester and much of North Wales. At its 
extreme point is the little rocky island of Hillbree, 
easy of fortification, an island at flood-tide, but 
united to the mainland at ebb by a long sand- 
bank over which people can pass dryshod. 

At a few miles’ distance the little river of Birken 
practically made another portion of the promontory 
into an island, and here the Romans, at a very 
early date, established a port for traffic between 
Chester, the metropolis of that part of England, and 
the Irish coast. It was a spot admirably suited for 
the purpose, surrounded on all sides but one by 
sea and salt marshes, the one approach by firm 
land being narrow. 

This port has remained from those days to these, 
though its importance has dwindled. In the days 
of Queen Elizabeth it owned ships and men to 
the number of a quarter part of those employed 
in Liverpool ; in 1636 it was heavily mulcted for 
ship money ; in 1648 it was considered a for- 
midable rival of Liverpool, though the land had 
then undergone many of the changes which have 
since led to its decadence. 

In early days, the value of this port caused it to 
be coveted by all the savage warlike nations of 
Picts, Scots, and Saxons. It opened the way to a 
very fertile, valuable region, and possession of it 
was greatly coveted. Again and again was it the 
scene of war and bloodshed, again and again 
was it won ; and for five hundred years a great 


AND MANNERS 


IN WALLASEY. 


religious battle was carried on with the firmese 
determination. 

Christianity took hold of the hearts of its people 
in the time of the Roman occupation, and they 
fought for it, time after time, against overwhelming 
odds. From the days of the departure of the 
Romans, in 411, until it became a part of Mercia 
by conquest in 585, did Wallasey battle for the 
truth amid persecution and cruelties of the most 
terrible nature. Still does there exist, not far from 
the port, a huge mass of rock rising from the moor- 
land, flat at the top, and bearing traces of a fosse 
round it, which goes by the name of “ Fair Maiden’s 
Hall.” ‘This is supposed to have been used as an 
altar for the worship of the heathen god Thor, 
and to have been the scene of many a bloody 
human sacrifice to that Moloch. 

In the sixth century, missionaries revived the 
old religious fervour, and the battle for Christianity 
recommenced, being waged with various results 
until the ninth century, when the Danes conquered 
the district, and the truth was nearly stamped out 
again, though once more it prevailed after a mighty 
struggle. 

A strong hand held the country after the Norman 
Conquest, that of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester ; 
and the pugnacious character of the inhabi 
tants slumbered until the Stuart days, when it 
espoused the cause of King against Parliament, 
and suffered much. After that it seems to have 
had enough to contend with from nature, and, 
instead of fighting noble battles for religious truth, 
it degenerated into fighting against the law for its 
own hand. 

Sad to say, the descendants of the men who 
contended so gallantly for the gentle precepts of 
Christianity became most notorious smugglers, 
privateers, and wreckers —in fact, more of the latter 
than the former. 

The people had become poor. Some of the old 
families had died out, their halls and manorial 
residences were degraded into farmhouses. Many 
a meadow and lea which once bore fair harvests, 
or where milch cows chewed the cud among rich 
grass, now lay beneath the waves; timber no 
longer grew, nor could herds of swine fatten upon 
acorns and beechmast in the forests. No longer 
did argosies from foreign lands stop at the port to 
lighten their cargoes before sailing over the flats to 
Liverpool ; no longer were kings rowed by kings 
upon the lovely Dee, as in the days of Edgar ; no 
longer did knights gather armies on the shore, or 
their gay pennons wave over crowds of troopers 
embarking or returning from war. 

Poverty ruled the land to such an extent that the 
“ Worolites,” including the inhabitants of other 
villages as well as that of Wallasey, were said to live 
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upon nothing better than beans and _ buttermilk, 
which might be heard rattling inside them. 

Fishing was their only trade, and this led to 
habits which gave them their bad name, for they 
were still hardy, bold, determined characters as of 
old. 

Liverpool rose into prosperity upon the proceeds 
of the slave trade. Ships laden with “notions” 
left the Mersey for the coasts of Africa, and bartered 
their goods for cargoes of human lives. These 
were sold in Jamaica for sugar and rum, which 
were brought back home for sale in their turn. 
These ships generally waited for each other until 
quite a fleet sailed together, under convoy, and 
arrived at the same time in the Mersey; but 
stragglers would become detached, and venture- 
some captains would persist in risking the voyage 
alone, hoping to command the market at a time 
when sugar was scarce in England, and house- 
keepers willing to give any price for it to save their 
fruit from spoiling or to mix their goodmen’s grog 
to their liking. 

These ships formed the “ wrecking harvest ” dear 
to the souls of the Wallasey men, for which it is 
said that their pious voices offered up the suppli- 
cation at the close of their prayers in church, 
“God send us a wreck before morning.’ 

That they did not wholly trust to the Lord for 
answers to their prayers is also said. Lighthouses 
were, at the beginning of the last century, beacon 
fires fed with coal and raised upon high supports. 
These were occasionally blown away by strong 
winds, or quenched by heavy rain. One of the 
two Wallasey lighthouses was a movable one upon 
wheels, which could be drawn by horses from place 
to place. What so easy, under these circumstances, 
as for mistakes to arise which resulted in a ship 
sailing upon the sand-banks instead of keeping a 
clear course? Was this any fault of the Wallasey 
men ? 

So often, however, did such things occur that 
the Wallasey lighthouses acquired the sobriquet 
of “ Mock beggars ;” and, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the mayor and burgesses of 
Liverpool petitioned against their continuance, as 
a hurt to mariners, and likely to expose them to 
dangers. 

The lighthouses would seem to have acted un- 
blushingly as depdts for the distribution of the ill- 
gotten gains, for, afterone of them—the stationary 


one—was destroyed by fire in 1765, the corporation 
of Liverpool passed an Act prohibiting the sale of 
ale or other liquors in any lighthouse. 

This made little difference. There was plenty 
of convenience for storing kegs in hiding-places 
among the sand-hills ; there was a subterranean 
passage hewn in the sandstone rocks of the district 
at New Brighton, supposed to emerge in Chester ; 
the country people still describe a cavern in 
Bidston Hill, owning an entrance concealed by 
bushes and overgrowth of scrub, and which was 
often used by smugglers and wreckers ; and secret 
passages exist in more than one old hall or gentle- 
man’s house, leading from cellar to shore. One of 
these, in Thurstaston Hall, has of late years been 
utilised as a drain from the house. 

Occasionally these places were used without the 
knowledge of their owners, though, in all proba- 
bility, there were some of the household who either 
were aware of what was going on, or could have 
been so had they chosen. 

It is also very probable that some of the numerous 
ghosts said to haunt these lanes and solitary places 
owed their origin to parties who did not wait for 
“light moons” to meet together. ‘There was one 
ghost in Caddy Lane; another, of very awful cha- 
racter, in Flightfield Lane ; old Mrs. Glegg walks 
somewhere at twelve each night ; Thurstaston Hall 
is haunted ; and another vevenxant is so persistent 
in revisiting the glimpses of the moon that the local 
legend runs : 


‘* When gorse is in blossom, and holly is green, 
Prenton Hall buggon is then to be seen.” 


Alas for the good old-fashioned wicked man 
when he descends into a simple bogy !_ Times are 
changed in Wallasey and the surrounding regions. 
Supplies of rum have failed. No more do churchwar- 
dens go after the second lesson is read in churches 
to bring in the topers from the village inn ; or to 
join them. No more do revellers meet, with the 
“light moons,” to dance all night and drink rum 
punch from the flowing bowl filled high. No more 
do the lighthouses wander about the shore at the 
convenience of the local magnate ; no longer are 
trains of packhorses to be met, straying aimlessly 
among the lonely sand-hills, Decency, order, 
honesty, sobriety, and the coastguard rule the roost 
now. 

G. NORWAY. 








CHRONICLES OF THE 


SID. 


HAMED THE PILGRIM AND HIS THIEVISH DEEDS. 


MARKET-PLACE AT TOUGGOURT. 


HE Sid was by this time amply familiar with 
camels. She had seen them travel day 
after day through the desert, carrying their 

loads, and snatching at any crumbs of comfort by 
the wayside, in the shape of any old branch or bit 
of dry herb that they could, as they passed by. 
She had seen them kneel down to be mounted, 
and get up when loaded, and she had heard them 
make their scolding but ineffectual protest against 
that proceeding. A camel always whines and 
always scolds in the most persistent manner. 
Whenever he is told to lie down or to get up he 
scolds and he whines ; nevertheless, he obeys. But 
his obedience is not recorded in his favour by his 
master, who apparently remembers the whining and 
scolding, for camels are never liked by their owners. 
Ne one loves a camel; it stands upon quite 
another footing from the horse. The affection of 
the Arab for his horse is proverbial. Yet the 
camel is much more useful than the horse, and in 
the desert he is the absolutely indispensable com- 
panion of man, who uses him while at the same 
time heartily disliking him. This must be entirely 
owing to the bad manner of the camel, and to his 
peevish, complaining voice. Manner goes for a 
great deal in this world. People who are otherwise 
very worthy often make themselves disliked by their 
peevish ill-temper. This is precisely the case of 
the camel. A worthy and a useful beast, he has 
ruined his reputation by his bad manner and ill- 
tempered whining. 

The Sid scrambled, climbed, and was hoisted 
upon her camel ; it rose to its feet, she held on with 
all her might, a farewell wave of the hand, a shouted 
good-bye and God-speed, and she had left Ouargla 
forever. Her party consisted of a guard, a camel- 
driver, and Hamed the Pilgrim. At least, Hamed 
gave out that he was going to Mecca eventually, 


but his deeds by the way ill became his assumed 
sacred character. He, like the Sid, was bound for 
Touggourt, distant some six days’ journey to the 
northward, and being alone he was anxious to join 
some party for safety. He offered his services as 
interpreter in return for the permission to travel with 
the Sid’s little troop. As she had no means of com- 
mnunicating with her guard and her camel-driver, 
she thought Hamed would be of great use to her ; 
she was therefore very glad to have him come, and 
he was very glad to come, having devised plans in 
his own mind how to make the Sid of use to him 

self. 


A short distance from Ouargla they overtook a 
little man in a snowy gandura and an equally 
snowy durnous, who was trotting across the desert 
on his indefatigable little brown legs. He too joined 
the party, and thus they were five that journeyed 
together from Quargla to Touggourt. 

The Sid soon made discovery of some of the 
characteristics of Hamed the Pilgrim. At the first 
stopping-place it transpired that he had come un- 
provided with food. As it was impossible to let 
the man starve, the Sid had to furnish him with 
rouina and dates out of her own store. Thus it 
always happens that the thrifty feed the unthrifty, 
and honest men have to stint themselves because 
the dishonest prey upon them. These reflections 
did not occur to the Sid in their full force and sig- 
nificance ; she merely thought that Hamed ought 
to have come provided for the journey. Thenshe 
considered that, possibly, in his character of pilgrim 
he was bound to trust to destiny without taking 
that heed for the morrow which is an absolute 
necessity with common mortals who are not pil- 
grims to Mecca. Destiny, therefore, in the guise of 
the Sid took care of Hamed and fed him. 
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Arabs are inexhaustible walkers as a rule, and 
on their bare feet will trudge all day long through 
the sand, with as little apparent fatigue as a camel. 
Hamed, however, was a marked exception to this 
Arab rule. Mortification of the flesh of his legs 
and feet in the way of much walking was not at all 
in his pilgrim line. He rode all the time, and this 
although he had no horse or camel of his own. 
He rode on the Sid’s horse or camel. When the 
Sid rode the camel, Hamed climbed on to the top 
of the baggage horse and rode there, and when for 
a change and rest the Sid took to the horse, then 
Hamed reclined upon the camel’s bumpy back, and 
never at any time took to his lazy heels. 


The Sid stopped the first night at N’goussa, 
an oasis inhabited by nice-looking blacks. These 
gentle creatures ask nothing but to be let alone, 
and left to water their palm trees in peace. They 
are as industrious as ants, and, if let alone, will 
turn any spot, no matter how unlovely, into a 
garden, if only they can get at water. But they 


A BIT AT N'GOUSSA. 


don’t often succeed in attaining their modest 
paradise of peace. The Arabs, thieves by race, 
by nature, and by tradition, come swooping down 
upon them, eating up everything, like the two- 
legged locusts they are. The unhappy negroes 
have to run the risk of any amount of cholera, 
by eating their fruit and vegetables in the greenest 
stage of unripeness, lest the Arabs, who come 
in the summer, should get the benefit of their 
year’s toil. 


The Sid’s next stopping-place after N’goussa 
was at the well called Hassi. It was absolutely 
nothing but a well, and rather difficult to find 
moreover. The men of the little caravan had to 
scatter out in all directions, when they had come 
into the neighbourhood of the well, in order to 
find it. At last the well called Hassi was dis- 
covered between two rolling sand dunes. There 
was a tent pitched beside it, and a camel was there, 
browsing, apparently, on sand and stones, no other 
edibles being visible. 


“ Ah, there are travellers here before us,” re- 
marked the Sid. 

“There are no travellers here before us,” an- 
swered the Arab in the direct and simple negative 
form, such as children, who are not very certain 
of their words, might employ. 

“Whose tent is that?” next inquired the Sid. 

* That is the Sid’s tent.” 

‘What, my tent !” she exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes, the Caid of N’goussa sent off two men with 
a tent and a camel early this morning, long before 
the Sid was awake.” 

And so in fact it proved to be. The Sid found 
a most elegant little tent pitched beside the well 
called Hassi. It was high enough for her to stand 
upright in it, and had hooks around the tent-pole 
whereon to hang her clothes, besides which there 
was a carpet, and there were blankets, and there 
were pillows. A very different tent altogether from 
the inverted envelope in which she had reposed at 
night when travelling with the soldiers to Ouargla. 

There was a very pleasant little gathering that 
night around the tent fire after supper. The Sid 
commanded that stories be told. Of all pas 
times this is the one dearest to the Arab heart, next 
after firing guns, which is ever their most especial 
delight. 

Achmet the camel-driver was called upon to tell 
a story, as he was known to have much skill and a 
good memory. So Achmet appealed to the Sid, 
and asked what story it was her pleasure to hear. 
The Sid completely won his heart by answering : 

“Tell me a story about Haroun al Raschid.” 
He chose the story of Haroun and the Sailor. 
Although it must have been as familiar to them as 
Jack the Giant Killer is to our children, they never- 
theless all gave the keenest attention, and every 
now and then cried out in delighted approval : “So 
itis! That isso. Allah be praised !” 

When the story-telling was at length finished, the 
travellers made an ornamental star of themselves 
in the tent, heads to the outside, feet to the centre, 
and slept till morning dawned. 


It was about this time that the deeds of Hamed 
the Pilgrim began to arouse the suspicions of the 
Sid. 

When travelling in the Sahara, it was the Sid’s 
invariable and most prudent custom to make a clear 
and distinct bargain with the head of the bureau 
which supplied her with camels, horses, and men. 
Before setting out on her journey she, at each stage, 
paid the chef de bureau for everything, so that she 
need have no negotiations or settlement of accounts 
with her men during the trip. Of course at the 
termination of each stage she gave her men a 
trifling tip, but this was entirely outside the pay- 
ment for horses and escort. Hitherto this plan 
had worked entirely to the Sid's satisfaction, and to 
that of her men. Now she was suddenly informed 
by Hamed the Pilgrim that she must give the men 
some money to buy barley for the horses, and dates 
for themselves, as they were out of provisions. 
The Sid was surprised, but she could only speak to 
her men through Hamed, for they spoke nothing 
but Arabic. So she gave Hamed the money he 
demanded. One is utterly at the mercy of an 
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interpreter, and if he is dishonest there is no defence 
against him. Once again Hamed asked for more 
money for more barley, and once more the Sid gave 
it, with ever deepening suspicion. On her arrival 
at Touggourt she determined to sift the matter to 
the bottom. The first thing to do was to find 
another interpreter, for the channel] was no longer 
safe and above suspicion through which she had 
previously communicated with her men. 

The Sid discovered a sfahi who spoke French, 
and through him she asked her guard how much 
money he had received from her for barley. 

“T received no money,” he replied, “nor did I 
ask for any, for I brought my barley from Ouargla.” 

“Did Hamed not give you some money at the 
Well, and once afterwards ?” asked the Sid. 

“No. I never had any money at all from 
Hamed,” was the reply. 

“That’s how it is, then,” said the Sid to herself, 
“T suspected as much. This thrifty pilgrim is 
making a little purse for the future needs of his 
holy pilgrimage.” The nefarious Hamed was sum- 
moned to her presence. 

“ Voleur! menteur!” cried the Sid, incensed. 
“Give back the money you have swindled me of, 
else I will bring you before the agha.” 

Hamed had a wholesome fear of the agha and of 
the swift justice he administers and restored the 
money he had obtained upon such false pretences. 
Then the Sid dismissed him from her presence 
with scorn. 


This was the second time the Sid fell among 
thieves in the desert. The other time was at 
Laghouat. 

She had desired to buy some of the all-satisfying 
rouina, and for this purpose had commissioned an 
Arab to get some roasted and ground forher. She 
gave him one franc to buy the wheat, and then she 
waited. The Arab never came near her again. 
After much difficulty she discovered his where- 
abouts. She demanded of him the rouina, or if 
that was not forthcoming then she wanted the 
franc she had advanced to buy the same. ‘The 
Arab pleaded his defence in two forms : first, he 
denied the bargain altogether, then he brought half 
the amount of rouina and asked for double payment. 
Now the Sid is generosity itself, but she objects 
to being cheated. She refused the Arab’s demand 
for another franc, and promptly brought him before 
the Caid. This official was sitting in the market- 
place beneath a palm-tree, “ judging” the people in 
true patriarchal style. The Arab told his story, the 
Sid told hers, and the Caid “judged ” with justice. 
The Sid got her rouina and paid the right price for 
it. But that shameless Arab was not one whit 
abashed. The moment “the case” was over, he 
offered his services to the Sid as guide to Blidah, 
and promised to take her cheap! He could not 
comprehend her indignant rejection of his offer. 
lhe Arabs are an essentially thievish race, but they 
stand in wholesome awe of the justice which is 
unsparingly meted out to them since the French 
Occupation, 


_The day before she arrived at Touggourt the 
Sid went to see the Marabout of Temecin, and de- 
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livered her letter from that other Marabout to 
whom she paid a visit at Kurdane, as already set 
forth. This man too, like his cousin, lived in 
French fashion, and amazed the Sid by the splen- 
dour of his table. The Sid is not particularly 
partial to couscousou, nor is she especially eager to 
always sit on the ground and eat with her fingers. 
At the same time she prefers simple fare to the 
most elaborate dinner. When therefore the Mara- 
bout, in order to do honotir to his guest, regaled 
her with two repasts, at an interval of a few hours, 
the repasts consisting of ten anc fourteen courses 
respectively, with five kinds of dessert, she was fain 
to cry mercy. She dined in great state along with 
the Marabout. The dining-room was a spacious 
and airy apartment, having an ornamental frieze 
composed of beautifully written verses of the 
Koran. Servants many and respectful waited upon 
her, and in all things style and state were duly 
maintained. 

Now, when travelling in the desert, it had always 
been the Sid’s most democratic custom to allow her 
men to sit down with her and eat along with her. She 
never experienced any evil results from this conde- 
scension. Her men always treated her with respect ; 
they. served her with zeal, perhaps indeed with 
more zeal than they might have given her had she 
been less genial. The Sid’s officer friends, how- 
ever, were very much scandalised at her admitting 
Arabs to such familiarity with her. 

“You must not do such a thing,” said they. 

“Why not?” asked the Sid, who has never 
grasped the vital importance of maintaining class 
distinctions in all their strictness. 

“ Because it is necessary to keep them at a dis- 
tance, and make them know their proper place.” 

But the Sid thought the proper place for her 
spahi and her camel-driver when stopping for the 
noon-day rest was beside her on the sand, and 
there she had them sit and eat their dates in 
pleasant amity. ‘The French are not an especially 
overbearing or haughty race, but they are the 
conquerors and the Arabs are theconquered. The 
one inevitably looks down upon the other. Young 
French children will express their contempt for 
Arabs, and the latter know better than to take 
notice of it. One day a little French boy was 
sweeping out a railway station. A venerable and 
dignified Arab was in his way. He gave the man 
a knock across the legs with his broom. The Arab 
rose slowly, as is the custom of his race, and slowly 
walked away. The vivacious Gaul saw in the 
Arab’s dignified deliberation an insult to the con- 
quering race, so he gave his slow-moving legs one 
or two more knocks with the broom. The Arab 
stalked away without giving a sign that he was 
aware of the indignity. Of course the boy’s ears 
should have been soundly boxed, but conquered 
races may not box the ears of their conquerors. 
Such is, and has been, the rule the world over. 


Half-way between Ouargla and Touggourt, the 
Sid came upon the Optic Telegraph ‘Tower, by 
means of which messages are signalled with a flash 


light from one station to another at night. It is a 
sort of lighthouse in the desert. There is a light- 
house at each end of the line and one in the 
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middle, each being forty-five miles from the other. 
If the officers who command the garrisons in the 
various oases are to be pitied for the isolation of 
their lot, surely the unfortunate optic telegraphists 
are worthy of a double share of commiseration. 
They, like real lighthouse-keepers, are entirely cut 
off from all society except that of stray Arabs who 
chance to pass that way. They spend a life of 
weary monotony, in the expectation of some day 
having something to flash to Ouargla or to Toug- 
gourt. The arrival of the Sid was a great event, 
and they were eagerly hospitable to her, although, 
to their great confusion, they were obliged to con- 
fess themselves entirely run out of all those deli- 
cacies they would have been proud to set before 
the only lady caller they ever had. 


Touggourt is an imposing-looking place with 
its many-domed roofs. It is an important military 
post, moreover, for its tremendous wet ditch, with 
the water six feet deep and thirty feet across, makes 
it strong enough to stand against its foes. The 
French, its last conquerors, took it in 1844, and 
twice since then Touggourt has tried to throw off 
the foreign yoke. But in vain, their chains were 
too firmly riveted by cannon and powder for their 
puny efforts to succeed in breaking them. 

The Sid lodged in the house of the Agha, and 
dined in the fortress. Her bedroom, which was 
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well, even elegantly, furnished, was looked after by 
an Arab houseman, not housemaid. He used to 
take off his shoes at the door whenever entering 
her room, and never once stepped on the carpet 
except in bare feet. This extreme daintiness on 
the subject of carpets is always indicative of a 
custom of sleeping on the floor. The Japanese 
are equally particular about stepping on their mats 
except in stockings, but then it is because the mats 
are their beds by night. If we were in the habit 
of walking about on our beds, we also should pro- 
bably leave our outdoor shoes on the threshold. 

There was one Frenchwoman and a half at 
Touggourt. The half one was the Franco-Arab 
wife of the officialinterpreter. She was a lady who 
suffered much from ennui, having nothing to do 
from morning to night. If Satan provides work in 
abundance for idle hands, he certainly does not 
forget to cater for idle minds as well. This lady 
having nothing to do, could not fail to utilise the 
splendid opportunity of having a white woman to 
gossip with. Accordingly she proceeded quite 
gratuitously to talk Touggourt scandal to the Sid, 
and to blacken the character of the only other 
white woman in the oasis. If there is a woman to 
be torn to pieces, the process will be most neatly 
and efficiently performed by the said woman’s 
nearest female neighbours. 

A. E. 0. 


AND WISDOM. 


THIRD PAPER 


‘* We Do’set though we mid be homely, 
Been’t ashamed to own our place.” 
W. BARNES. 


ORSET is one of the counties of England 
where the inhabitants retain a good deal of 
their primitive simplicity of character un- 

trammelled by overmuch thinking or reading. 
This is partly due to its having no great manufac- 
turing centres and so few lines of railway, so that 
in the heart of the country there still remain many 
people who pass their lives in the same uneventful 
way as did their forefathers, and who have sufficient 
originality of thought and expression to be inter- 
esting specimens of nature’s genuine products. ' 
The Dorset rustic, like his “ blue vinny cheese,” 
requires to be known to be appreciated. To a 
“ foreigner ” (¢.e. any one who is not the privileged 
dweller in that county) his dialect with its clipped 
words is not easily understood, and his wit, though 
often incisive and as “luminous” as true humour 
should be, cannot be appreciated, being delivered 
in an unknown tongue. Those, however, to whom 
the dialect is familiar, and who can understand the 
quaint allusions and suggestive hints, find a keen 
pleasure in a chat with these horny-handed sons of 


teil, and discover inuch quiet humour and worldly 
wisdom in their shrewd and sensible talk. 


Some of the most amusing stories one hears are 
related by their authors quite in good faith and 
without any perception of their humour. One old 
man, John House, who was gardener to the late 
Canon Bingham, of Bingham’s Melcombe, was a 
delightful specimen of the unconscious humorist. 

A stranger once passed the rectory, which lies 
in a beautiful but quiet and unfrequented valle; 
and is approached only by bye-roads. Now, in 
the country, especially in places where every onc 
knows his neighbour, a stranger (particularly if 
arrayed in his Sunday best) is always an interesting 
study, and a legitimate object for close inspection 
and much conjecture. John, on being asked who 
the stranger was, said he could not tell, but was 
positive that he was a Londoner. 

“How can you recognise a Londoner?” asked 
his master. 

“Why, sir,” was his reply, “I can always smell 
em !” 

He used to grieve much over the degeneracy of 
the times; things were so altered to what they 
had been when he was a boy ; adding sadly that 
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even the cuckoo who used to come reg’lar at 
Wareham fair, would now only come when he was 
a-minded. 

His triumph of brilliancy was reached when 
asked by Canon Bingham what a ninny watch was. 
The Canon had heard the word in his parochial 
visiting and wished to discover its meaning, but 
could get no satisfactory answer from the old 
woman who used it beyond that she “’lowed it 
meant trouble.” 

It was rather a difficult word to define, sc John 
began by suggesting that it was only a word that 
poor folk did use that hadn’t got no meaning. On 
being pressed further, after much careful meditation 
he said : 

“Well, zur, when I’ve a-seen anyone in ara bit 
of a bumble about his work, a peepen about in a 
kind of a stud-like, I’ve a heard ’em zay, “‘ What be 
you got a-ninny watchen about.” 

His humour, although perhaps hardly to be 
classed as wit, is very nearly related to it, and 
reminds me of the eloquence of an old parish clerk 
who lived in Hilton early in this century. He had 
once to give out a notice in church owing to the 
absence of the rector, the Rev. H. Boucher. He 
was quite equal to the occasion, and thus made 
his announcement :— 

“T hereby gie notice that there'll be no Zunday 
here next Zunday, for Mr. Boucher’s gone a-fishing 
(officiating) for two other gentlemen up the country 
for a fortnight ; and you all please go out of the 
little door (the priest’s door), for we be a-going to 
hold a vestry to see what colour the church is to 
be whitewashed.” 


The rustic sometimes rises to real wit, as in the 
following conversation which I once overheard be- 
tween two men who were at work in a field. One 
said : 

“Well, poor Tom, he have a-done for hisself ; he 
have entered into the estate of matrimony.” 

“Estate of matrimony,” rejoined the other. 
“Wherever be that ?” 

“Why, doesn’t thee know, stupid? ’tis out in 
Starve-all ” (the actual name of ahamlet near). A 
most expressive answer when wages were as low as 
they were then. 


A very tall farmer was in the habit of riding a 
small pony called a “heath cropper,” on which he 
looked somewhat out of proportion, but which he 
contrived to make go at a very good pace. One 
day a lad came up to a friend who was watching 
the farmer ride at his usual pace and said to him, 
“Now where do you think master put his spurs on 
to-day ?” 

“T can’t tell, my son,” said the man, “ unless it 
were on his knees.” 

“No,” said the boy, “he didn’t put them there, 
why, he actually put them on his heels.” 


The following rather startling toast was once 
proposed at a wedding feast. One of the guests 
suddenly sprang up and exclaimed, “ Here’s to 
the bride and bridegroom, and I hope they mid be 
hung, drawed, and quartered.” 

The rest of the company looked somewhat 


aghast at this speech, thinking a traitor had come 
amongst them. After thoroughly enjoying the 
sensation he had created, he said, “ Perhaps you 
don’t quite understand my meaning? I wish them 
to be hung with gold, drawed in their chariot, and 
quartered in Heaven.” Ona similar occasion one 
of the company was asked to sing. After much 
persuasion he consented, saying his song would be 
that of the lost sheep upon the mountain. There 
was a general hush while he stood up, then he 
quietly said “Baa,” and resumed his seat amid 
much laughter. 


A man whose habits were not conducted on 
temperance principles met the Squire one morning 
and “ passed the time o’ day ” in rather an unsteady 
voice. The Squire spoke gravely to him, saying he 
was afraid he could not be quite sober as his face 
was so red. 

“Indeed, sir,” was his indignant rejoinder, “ I 
always blushes when I meets a gentleman.” 


An equally ready retort was given by a man on 
being laughed at for showing in his beard the 
“blossoms” of winter (that being the poctical way 
in which the snows of age are described in Dorset). 
“Why, them’s nothing,” he exclaimed ; “ my mis’ess 
have only b’en a-darnin’ of it wi’ a bit of grey 
worsted.” 


“Well, my good woman, have you seen the 
French?” was a question asked by some of his 
Majesty’s brave defenders during the Napoleonic 
scare of 1805 of an old woman they met in the 
road. 

“No, I ha’n’t,” she replied, “or I should ha’ 
seen nothing o’ thee.” 


As a maker of riddles the Dorset man does not 
show any great wit, for his riddles are generally 
descriptions of things of everyday life, which he 
can see before him or easily recall to memory while 
sitting “on the settle by the girt wood fire.” For 
example : 

“Head like an apple ; neck like a swan ; back 
like a horse; three legs stand upon.” Which 
exactly describes a firedog, 

And another, rather humorously describing a 
cow, runs thus : 

“Two hookers, two lookers, four stiff standers 
and a wimwam.” 

The word “wim” (Anglicé winnow) is used very 
oddly by Dorset folk in describing a strong current 
of air which sweeps round a corner or comes in 
through a door. They say that “’pon times he be 
enough to wim ’taters ”"—a most graphic description 
of the mightiness of the draught. 

In one riddle there is quite a play upon words, 
and therefore an approach to true wit : 


**A king met a king in a narrow lane, 
Said a king to a king, ‘ Where have ’ee b’en?’ 
*Oh, I’ve b’en a-hunten a buck an’ a doe, 
Wi’ my little dog whose name you must know. 
Take him, sir, call him, sir, by his right name, 


For twice in the riddle I’ve named the dog’s name,’” 
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The answer is “ Ben,” which is the local way of 
pronouncing the word “ been.” 


In wisdom the Dorset rustic is by no means 
lacking, some of his sayings showing a keen insight 
into character and much quiet reflection and powers 
of observation. One of the most happy is that 
“One boy is a boy, two boys half a boy, and three 
boys n’ar boy at all,” which is most truly descriptive 
of boys at work. Alone a boy can, as a rule, be 
trusted, but several boys together are certain to get 
into mischief and to waste time. 

Another somewhat cynical saying is that “ Folks 
will say anything but their prayers,” showing that 
even in the favoured west country the standard of 
truth is not quite so high as it might be. 

The contentious woman is very successfully de- 
scribed as being “eat out wi’ spite.” The depths 
of poverty and misery are reached when one cannot 
“make one hand wash t’other,” and a poor woman 
will gratefully exclaim when her troubles are lessening 
that she is “out of the suds into the rinsing water 
at last.” A saying suggestive of economical 
mothers’ care for their children’s clothes is some- 
times playfully quoted by the young ones to their 
elders in “ Wear out the wold (old) ones fust.” 

The old saying that “charity begins at home ” 
reappears in Dorset under the plea that one must 
“christen one’s own children first.” 


Amongst country people the great authorities in 
literature and in nature are the Bible and the moon. 

The moon regulates all social gatherings and 
amusements, and everything must be begun with 
her “ growing,” not “declining” days. Her changes 
too are thought to be quite responsible even for the 
vagaries of the weather. 

The Bible is regarded as the most unimpeachable 
authority on all matters, from politics to gardening. 
The parish clerk in Thorncombe always began his 
gardening soon after Septuagesima Sunday, putting 
his reason for so doing into a sort of doggerel : 

‘*When we in church ’gin Genesees, 
Then I do sow my beans and peas.” 


One old village politician informed me with great 
apparent sincerity that he was a Liberal because he 
had read the Bible through from Genesis to the 
Revelation and could not find the word Conservative 
in the whole book. The Liberals were, however, 
continually commended and their souls promised 
fatness. ‘This of course clinched the matter ; but 
whether this was a proof of the old man’s wisdom, 
ready wit, or simplicity, I leave others to decide. 

Another village worthy was heard to state her 
opinion on Biblical grounds that the great Napoleon 
would have a speedy overthrow, justifying her as- 
sertion by the prophecy in Ezekiel that Mount 
Seir should be made desolate. Her French was 
somewhat after the school of Stratford-atte-Bow, 
or she could hardly have identified the great 
Monsieur as Mount Seir ! 


In the matter of weather wisdom the Dorset 
rustic has some very terse sayings. A mild January 
he does not regard with any favour, knowing it will 
be followed by a cold spring, so he says ominously, 
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“January, spring ; February, ring.” And another 
suggestive of the same thing, “ As the days lengthen, 
so the cold strengthens.” 

St. Swithin has not the monopoly of decreeing 
the fate of the weather, at any rate in Dorset, as 
there is a saying : 


**Rain Good Friday or Easter Day, 
Much good grass, but little good hay.” 


The spring months are evidently beset with 
many dangers, and one’s life hangs in a very 
precarious condition until the fateful “ May 
month” is out, for “March will sarch (search) ; 
April will try, May will tell if you'll live or die.” 

After a dripping June, which keeps all things in 
tune, the months and mortals are allowed to take 
care of themselves until Christmas, which however, 
if mild and damp, will make a fat churchyard. 


Two stories remain which show the west-coun- 
tryman in yet another light, that of an accom- 
plished raconteur as well asa wit. My informant 
told me they were his grandfather’s tales, and I 
give them as far as possible in his own words. 


THE FOX AND THE SQUIRREL. 


It happened woone time when all God's 
creatures could talk, that a fox went into a wood, 
and being terr’ble a-hungerd cast his eyes round 
for some’hat to eat. At last he saw a squarl 
jumping from tree to tree, so he said to en, “ Very 
good, Mr. Squarl, but my grandfather could jump 
from tree to branch.” ‘*‘So can I,” said the 
squarl, and he jumped proper. “ That’s pretty,” 
said the fox, “but my grandfather could jump 
from branch to twig.” “So can I,” said the 
squarl, and he did it. ‘ You be spry,” said the fox, 
“but my grandfather could jump from twig to leaf.” 
“So can I,” said the squarl, not to be outdone by 
the likes o’ he, and in coose vell down. ‘The fox 
were just a-going to eat en in honey sweet, when 
the squarl looked up and said, “ My grandfather 
always said grace afore his meat.” “So do I,” said 
the fox, and while he were a-saying o’ it the squarl 
were up in tree agen long afore he got to the 
“ Amen.” 


THE Fox AND THE COCK. 


Another time the fox were agen a-hunting for 
his breakfast, and happened to look up in an 
apple-tree, and there were a cock a-crowing. “ Fine 
marnen,” said he to the cock. “Wull ee come 
down a branch or two lower, that I may hear your 
sweet notes.” The cock did not seem so very 
comeward, so the fox said to’en: “Thee needn't 
be afeared o’ I, for there is a decree gone fortin that 
none o’ we four-footed creatures be a-goen to hurt 
woone another any more.” “I be terr’ble glad to 
hear o't,” said the cock, “but what’s that I do 
hear? Why, ’tis the hounds comen over the hill.” 
“Tf that’s the case,” said the fox, “I must be 
wishen 0’ ee good day.” “Qh,” said the cock, 
“T thought you said a decree had gone forth that 
none of you four-footed creatures should hurt one 
another any more.” “So I did,” said the fox, “ but 
perhaps they ha’n’t a heard o’ ’t yet.” 

ELLEN E. WOODHOUSE. 





NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


THE NEW DISCOVERY OF THAMES VALLEY 
ELEPHANTS. 


HE latest discovery of mammoth remains 
beneath the streets of London has been 
made by Dr. Henry Hicks, Hon. Secretary 

of the Geological Society. In the course of excava- 
tions in Endsleigh Street, Euston Road, a short 
distance from the Regent’s Park collection of living 
Indian and African elephants, the workmen came 
upon two large tusks of the British fleece-clad 
elephant, together with bones belonging to the 
same animal. ‘The tusks were of an unusually large 
size, measuring nearly two feet at their greatest 
circumference. (The largest tusk in the British 
Museum—that of a mammoth from Behring’s 
Straits—is twenty-three inches in circumference.) 
The length of the tusk would be at least nine or 
ten feet. At a few yards from the spot the lower 
jaw and other bones of a younger mammoth were 
discovered. ‘The remains were found lying about 
twenty-two feet from the surface, overlain with 
gravel and loam usually classed with the old 
Thames Valley alluvia. Below these alluvia there 
was what Dr. Hicks describes as ground of an 
originally marshy nature, as evidenced by the dis- 
covery in it of some twenty different species of 
seeds and seed-vessels of trees and plants, and he 
infers that the animals lived near the spot in pre- 
Glacial times. According to this view, which had not 
before been promulgated with regard to similar finds 
in the Thames Valley, the river Thames had not yet 
come into existence. The hypothesis will seem to 
older geological students of the Thames Valley 
somewhat gratuitous, but it need not complicate 
the main fact which has so strikingly been brought 
to our notice. The discovery in Endsleigh Street 
is at any rate another interesting disclosure of that 
wonderful natural museum of zoology which lies 
stored in the ground below London. It may be 
classed with a series of similar finds, made chiefly 
on the same side of the Thames, and it is worthy 
of examination as the last found link in a singu- 
larly interesting and romantic sequence of dis- 
coveries, 

How comes it that London seems to be built in 
many places over nature’s ancient cemeteries and 
burial grounds, stored with the remains of gigantic 
animals of another clime and of species long ex- 
tinct? The answer not only brings before us a 
wonderful assemblage of animals which once lived 
by the shores of the Thames, but at the same time 
reveals the eventful changes in physicai geography 
which the site of modern London has witnessed. 

he accompanying diagram presents the facts in 
& pictorial manner, easy to be [understood ; at the 
same time a description which shall repeat and 
— some of its details may be of additional 
value, 


INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


It will be seen that the site of Endsleigh Street, 
where the remains of Ziephas primigenius, the 
fleece-clad elephant, have just been found, is really 
in the gravelly bed of the ancient river Thames. So 
wide was the old river, that its waters not only 
covered the site of the Strand, Holborn, and Oxford 
Street, but stretched up to the Euston Road and 
Regent’s Park, more than two miles from the present 
stream. In the diagram, the alluvia of the mam- 
moth-haunted Thames is shown stretching con- 
tinuously the whole distance. Here is the key to 
the mystery of drowned and buried carcases of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and other huge creatures 
found in the ground below London houses and 
streets. 

To understand this the more clearly, let us look 
more closely at this ancient northern slope of 
the Thames, as it stretches down from the 
Regent’s Pack to the present river Thames. It is 
only during the last few decades that the connection 
of this gravelly slope with the river Thames has 
been recognised. So late as the year 1856, no less 
a person than Mr. Robert Chambers, the well-known 
author of “ Ancient Sea-Margins,” looked upon it 
as an excellent example of an old sea-beach! He 
writes of it as “a fine equable slope, extending from 
about seventy feet (above sea-level) at the end of 
the Quadrant in Regent Street, up to about ninety 
feet at the Regent’s Park—exactly such a slope as 
a tide would form in its periodical ebb and flow.” 
Observing that the same shingly gravel extends as 
far as Paddington, he adds, “this is the beach so 
often referred to as terminating at about ninety 
feet—a fine example of it.” 

It was the late Professor John Morris, the 
esteemed and honoured teacher of the best known 
London geologists of to-day, who some fifty years 
since first claimed a river-origin for the wide 
sheets of gravel and loam (brick-earth) which 
border our chief river. It is strange that Robert 
Chambers should have overlooked the testimony 
of such a geologist, publicly given some fifteen 
years before the appearance of “Ancient Sea- 
Margins.” Professor Morris’s diagnosis of the 
alluvia in question referred to discoveries of the 
British lion and various species of elephant in the 
Thames brick-earth at Erith. Since those days 
many similar discoveries—in the same alluvia— 
have been made in London itself. Discovery after 
discovery has for many years past more than con- 
firmed that interpretation of the facts just quoted 
from the Nestor of London geologists which has 
now become one of the commonplaces—if such 
romantic facts can ever become commonplace— 
of geological’science. As for the notion that the 
gravel slope shown in our illustration is an old sea- 
beach, it was pointed out at the time that no 
marine remains had ever been found in the alluvia 
in question. The years which have since elapsed 
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have been startlingly rich in evidences of the river 
origin of the alluvia, both the mollusca and the 
larger animals being those of an inland and fresh- 
water character. 

A notable list of the sites in the London area 
where the mammoth and his contemporaries have 
been found can now be recorded. At the West 
End, mammoth remains have been dug up in Pall 
Mall, St. James’s Square, Collingham Road (Ken- 
sington), Millbank, Battersea, Hammersmith, ‘Turn- 
ham Green, and Kew. In the north and other 
parts. of London they have been excavated at 
Kingsland, Clapton, Stoke Newington, and Gray’s 
Inn Lane. Endsleigh Street has now to be 
added to the list. 

The distance of some of these sites from the 
present river Thames will not fail to strike the 
reader. Stoke Newington, for instance, is more 
than four miles from the stream which once flowed 
over it and deposited thereon the alluvia in which 
the bones of drowned mammoths are found to-day. 
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sculptured into watersheds and river basins, down 
to these latest days, such valleys have served as 
great hiding-places and storehouses for the varied 
drift of the landscapes which drain into them. 
From the alluvial deposits of our old rivers we learn 
the kind of denizens which dwelt on the adjacent 
snow-clad hills and plains, or among the forests, 
jungles, swamps, and prairies of mammoth-haunted 
England. During long and eventful ages, marked 
by great changes in the climate, zoology, and 
physical geography of our land, the rivers have 
entombed and treasured up the drift of the wide 
terrestrial area around them. They have thus pre- 
served until future ages many a relic which would 
have been left to decay or sudden destruction on 
the land, had it not been swept by floods to the 
care and custody of the valley. In this way the 
rivers were acting as the chroniclers of physical 
England long ere human historians appeared.” ! 
We need hardly state that of all the extinct 
mammalia which have left their fossil remains in 
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And this is by no means the greatest distance to 
which we can trace the margin of the old and 
mightier river. 

Our illustration not only shows that the Ends- 
leigh Street tusks and bones were found in Thames 
alluvia, it also brings before us one of the most 
remarkable functions which a valley may exercise 
in a landscape. It may not have occurred to every 
one that we are indebted chiefly to river valleys for 
our knowledge that such animals as British elephants, 
lions, rhinoceroses, and hippopotami ever existed. 
A river valley is in fact nature’s great conserva- 
tor of much that would otherwise be destroyed 
without record or memorial. On this point perhaps 
the writer may be allowed to quote from himself : 

“Our old river valleys cannot fail to be rich in 
relics of the physical and zoological history of the 
countries which they drain. The Thames and its 
tributaries may well be rich in memorials of the 
physical and zoological history of South-eastern 
England. From the time when the present land- 
surface arose above the icy waters, and began to be 


THE MAMMOTH. 


sritish alluvia, no species is found so abundautly 
or so widely distributed as the mammoth. Some 
years since, the late Professor John Phillips took 
the writer to a pit dug in the old bed of the 
‘Thames near Oxford, from which the teeth of some 
two hundred mammoths had been taken in the 
space of a few years. The experiences of many 
London geologists at Ilford, Erith, and Crayford, 
where the backwaters of the old river favour the 
deposit of animal drift, would furnish similar 
evidence. 

Of the incisor teeth of the elephant known as 
tusks, Dr. Hicks’s specimens from Endsleigh Street, 
though large, are not the largest known. ‘The 
finest tusk of a British mammoth is that recorded 
by Professor Owen as discovered by Mr. Gibson, 
of Stratford, Essex. This tusk measured twelve 
feet six inches in length, and twenty-nine inches 
in its greatest circumference. 


_! “A Day's Elephant-Hunting in Essex.” Transactions of 
Epping Forest Naturalists’ Field Club, 1880. 
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' “ROSES, ROSES, ROSES.” 

t “‘ Mr. Martel has been favoured by the widow of the late MR. 
: PHILIP JOHNSON with instructions to sell by auction, on Tuesday 
1 the 10th inst., at the Mill garden, Ballyblank, the whole magnijfi- 
} cent stock of this celebrated rose-grower. The lots comprise several 
1 sery rare varieties. Sale to commence at 12 o'clock sharp.” 

‘ Such was the announcement which met the eyes of Julia and 
myself, when we opened the local paper one February forenoon. 


Julia and I are old maids, and if we ave a hobby, that hobby is 
| the growing of roses ; so though we were neither of us robust, and 
though Ballyblank was at some distance from the little country 


n 

i town where we were staying for a few nights, we deter- 

¥ mined to attend the auction. 

€ Accordingly, on the appointed day we departed by 

il an early train; and alighting at a small roadside station 
we made our way along a mile of very muddy lane to 

‘t the old mill. 

in 
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rd, WS : oe” The quaint garden had a nameless beauty of its own, though all 

the XX \ ° its crowding rose-trees were bare and blossomless. High, thick yew 

‘lar \\ . hedges encircled it like green walls. Grass terraces, already sparsely 

strewn with daisies, sloped down to the river. Here and there 
: nestled a tuft of blue hepaticas. Here and there a cheerful crocus or two 
as shone gaily in the sun. 

2et, \ All through the mild clearness of the February morning the monotonous 

The \ : RNS \ voice of the auctioneer went droning on and on as he rattled out the titles 

Jo WN : f SS \ of the roses and put them hurriedly to the hammer. To him the names 

Je \ : S . I y ; 

- : meant nothing but so many fluttering white labels fastened to so many 

, ’ naked rose stems. To us they suggested visions of tender pink ; of ardent 

ive 7 


. : red ; of rich luxurious yellow ; of dainty white. As we listened we re- 
hes WN * called the delicate intense fragrance of summer nights, and inhaled the 
\ . odorous air of June. 

When the auction was over we had our purchases dug up and carefully 

/ \ x A wrapped in matting. And then arose the question of how we were to get 

s of j \ \ CS \X back: a problem which, like the foolish old maids we are, we had not 

\\ c . \ fully considered. We could not very well carry our sheaf of rose bushes 

in our arms to the station, and even if we could there was no train for 

three hours, as we discovered to our dismay. However, a certain carman 

called Larry was unearthed ; and having made a bargain with him, we set 
off homewards on his car, holding our treasures between us, 
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The day was waning all too soon. A faint misty purple 
hung over the woods ; the distant blue hills cut clear against 
the golden sunset ; and Larry’s humorous, weather- beaten 
face gave a touch of life to the picture. 

Presently he began, as Irish carmen will, to engage us in 
conversation : ‘* Yez’ll be afther attendin’ poor ould Johnson’ s 
auction, ladies?” he remarked tentatively, to break the ice. 
We owned the soft impeachment, and Larry having once 
got his tongue loosened babbled on. ‘* Well, it’s bad to be 
talkin’ iv the dead, but he was the quare man intirely. I 
think he was mad in the latther end over them roses, sharp 
as he was in other ways. He was a clerk beyond in the 
Mill, and there was hardly a halfpenny he’d get but he’d 
spend it on roses. He’d have them bloomin’ nearly the 
whole year. But in the summer that garden was the beauti- 
fullest sight yiz ever laid yer eyes on, wid pink roses, and 
yalla roses, and red roses, an’ white roses in thousands, 
People used to come from all parts to look at them. And 
the ould chap ’ud walk them about as pelite as ye please, an’ 
he’d give them anny amount iv information, but the sorra a 
rose would he cut—no, not if the Queen herself was to 
admire it till she was black in the face. He'd put his two 
fingers under a bud as if it was a child’s bit of a chin he was 
liftin’, and then he’d let it dhrop. Many’s the time I watched 
him when I’d be waitin’ for parties outside. The wife and 
daughters was cracked wid him for spendin’ such a power of 
money on such foolishness. An’ often they’d task his con- 
duct up to him, but he never heeded them. A couple or 
three months ago he was out prunin’ them roses, It was a 
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very damp raw day, out nothin ‘ud make him quit his work 
while there was a bit iv daylight, so he caught achill. Well 
he had to lie down undher it; and the docther says to him, 
‘Come in wid me to the hospital, where I can mind y 
right, and there'll not be a hap’ orth on ye in a week,’ sez 
he. So the ould chap went into the hospital, an’ the first 
night he seemed to pine a trifle for the garden, and the 
second night he got light in his head—so a cousin iv mine 
that waz in the next bed to him told me. Me cousin sez 
ye’d have to laugh to hear him. ‘There are twenty-five 
buds on the red — beside the gate,’ he sez, ‘and twenty 
on the white one by the hedge,’ he sez. ‘And what a 
mass of blossoms there are on the trellises, I never saw s) 
exquisite colours any other year,’ he sez, ‘and oh what a 
beautiful perfume.’ And sure there was nothing else 
forenenst the crayture only a patchwork quilt ; and as for 
the perfume —savin’ yer presence, ladies, I think it was none 
of the swectest. Well, he went on ramblin’ all the 1 
day, an’ in the evenin’ time he started up, an’ sez he, ‘I 
must go out and finish pruning them tea-roses before 
dark ;’ an’ he sthrove for to rise himself out of the bed, 
an’ he fell back a corpse. The widda lost no time in 
settlin’ the affairs ; she wants the garden for petatas. But I 
wonder the ould fella lies aisy in his grave, and lets people 
stir them roses he was so precious of. Whoa Polly! Here 
yiz are at home, ladies.” 

I saw Julia wiping her eyes as we got down at the hall 
door. She said it was the wind that had made them water ; 
I know it had the same effect on mine. 

FRANCES WYNN! 


Varieties 


Royal Geographical Society's Awards.—The awards of 
the medals of 1892 to Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace and to 
Mr. Edward Whymper for their works on the Amazons and 
on the Andes, have been hailed with universal satisfaction. 
Mr. Swan, who accompanied Mr. Bent in his ex- 
pedition to Mashonaland and the relics of the ancient 
miners, has received the Murchison grant ; Mr. James Sibree, 
the Back grant, for his long and laborious work in Mada- 
gascar ; the Cuthbert grant to Mr, Campbell for explorations 
in Corea ; and the Gill memorial to Mr. W. Garrett, for many 
years of geographical work in Sierra Leone. Africa has this 
year had its due share of attention (the South America 
awards being of older standing), and it is probable that 
Central Asia and the Pacific Islands will receive more recog- 
nition next year. 


Parcel Post.—At the General Post Office about 2,300 
parcels are posted on an ordinary day, but on December 23 
the number reached 6,400, and a proportionate increase took 
place throughout London; while an enormous number of 
parcels passed through London in transit from one part of 
the provinces to another. 


Christmas Work at the London Post Office.—In an 
ordinary week the average number of letters, &c., posted in 
the London district is 13,500,000, bui during the week 
ending December 24 the number of letters, &c., posted in 
the district reached the unprecedented total of 37,000,000, 
whilst in the same district 33,000,000 letters were delivered 
in the week, as compared with 13,000,000 in an ordinary 
week. These figures do not take into account the very 
large number of letters passing through London. At an 
ordinary time the total number of men engaged in London 


in postal work at night is 7,500, but on Christmas Eve the 
staff, including the supernumeraries and the permanent 
servants working overtime, was about 15,000 strong. Dr. 
Barnardo is reported to have sent by post 1,000,000 circulars 
appealing for funds, half to the Colonies, half to Great 
Britain, and ‘‘ General” Booth 100,000 similar appeals. 


Lord Selborne on Eight Hours’ Work a Day. —Lord 
Selborne, being asked his opinion about the limitation of 
adult labour to eight hours, says that he finds no general 
agreement among the working classes themselves on the 
subject, and refers to Mr. Burt as a man whose opinion he 
respects, and who has been the spokesman for freedom in 
the House of Commons. He adds, ‘*I myself, in former 
years, worked very hard in a sufficiently laborious occupation 
for very much more than eight hours a day; and should 
have resented it as a great injustice if a law had been made 
to prevent me from doing so.” Mr. Harry Furniss takes 
the same side in a highly humorous letter to the ‘ Times.” 
He says he works sixteen hours a day, and would be glad to 
see a law passed to compel all other artists to work no more 
than four hours a day, 


Indian Postage Report. —We have often quoted ‘ Curio- 
sities of the postal service” from our own postal reports. In 
the last Indian report there is an account of the discovery 
and punishment of a most ingenious forgery of Indian 

‘rupee stamps.” The number of counterfeit stamps suc 
endiite passed by the forger and his accomplices was about 
1,000, The forger and his chief accomplice, a stamp-vendo!, 
were prosecuted in the Bombay High Court, and sentenced 
to ten years’ transportation each, A few of the count — 
stamps found their way into the Bombay Post Office thro 
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the complicity of some of the clerks, and one of these com- 
mitted suicide when the forger was arrested. A new one- 
rupee -stamp, combining two colours, was in consequence 
introduced. It is interesting to notice that only two frauds 
connected with the telegraphic money order system are 
recorded in the year’s report, and in one of these the person 
committing the fraud committed suicide before he could be 
arrested. A curious incident in connection with the Bombay 
Post Office is recorded. Over 1,100 unpaid covers, all 
posted at one office, and addressed to persons at one town 
in Khandeish, were received by the Bombay Dead Letter 
Office as undeliverable, all of them having been refused 
with one consent by the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed. When these strange communications were opened, 
each was found to contain simply a blank piece of paper. 
The sender turned out to be a person of unsound mind, who 
adopted this method, as the reporter, with some humour, 
remarks, ‘‘ of communicating his thoughts to local officials.” 


House of Sir Joshua Reynolds, President R.A.—The 
‘Graphic ” recently gave a beautiful representation of the 
house in Great Queen Street where Sir Joshua Reynolds 
lived when he first came to London from Devonshire. It is 
still in fine preservation, and is one of the most interesting 
relics of old times. The fine facade was designed by Inigo 
Jones. It was originally the residence of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and occupied by Worlidge, the portrait painter, 
Hoole, the translator of Dante and Ariosto, Chippendale, the 
famous cabinet-maker, and is now in the occupancy of 
E. Woolff and Son, pencil makers to the Bank of England 
and other great firms in the City. When Sir Joshua came 
to London in October 1740, he was pupil in this house to 
Thomas Hudson, also a Devonshire man. _ Hudson was a 
pupil of Jonathan Richardson, whose daughter he married. 
Both of them are known now chiefly from the reflected 
light of their illustrious successor. In late years Sir Joshua’s 
house was the more famous one in Leicester Square, where 
he used to entertain Dr. Johnson, and Boswell, and Gold- 
smith, with the other literary as well as artistic celebrities of 
the time. In the Leicester Square house he died, February 
28, 1792, aged 69, and the procession started from there to 
the public burial in St. Paul’s. The great house, No. 47, 
is now much divided ; the studio of Sir Joshua being the 
auction-room of Messrs, Puttick and Simpson. 


Dr. Arbuthnot on Theories of Thought.—In the 
“Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus” (the same work of 
inimitable humour in which he illustrates the theory of indi- 
vidual consciousness by Sir John Cutler’s stockings, which 
by constant darning were changed from worsted to silk), 
Dr. Arbuthnot thus satirises the theory of thinking advo- 
cated by the materialistic philosophers of his time. ‘* We 
are so much persuaded of the truth of our hypothesis that 
we have employed one of our members, a great virtuoso 
of Nuremberg, to make a sort of an hydraulic engine, in 
which a chemical liquor resembling blood is driven through 
elastic channels resembling arteries and veins by the force 
of an embolus like the heart, and wrought by a pneumatic 
machine of the nature of the lungs, with ropes and pulleys, 
like the nerves, tendons, and muscles ; and we are persuaded 
that this artificial man will not only walk, and speak, and 
perform most of the outward actions of the animal life, but 
(being wound up once a week) will perhaps reason as well 
as most of your country parsons.”—A/sthin’s “ Life and 
Works of Dr. Arbuthnot.” 


Migrations of the Races of Mankind.—Dr. James Bryce, 
although officially Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, (has 
made his name eminent chiefly by historical works, such as 
the “* History of the Holy Roman Empire,” or by treatises 
ofa mixed kind, such as his great work on the ‘ History and 
Constitution of the United States of America.” He lately 
gave an address to the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, 
on “‘ Migration of the Races of Men Considered Historically.” 
He began by distinguishing the forms which migrations 
assumed, The first was transference, the second dispersion, 
the third permeation. The first, or the moving bodily of a 
whole race or tribe, was a very frequent form of migration 
in the early history of the race. The process of permeation 
was not, strictly spcaking, migration at all. He understood 
by it that process by which one race imparted its language, 


institutions, customs, or religion to another, so that the 
weaker race lost its original type and accepted that of the 
stronger race. Food, war, and labour were the three main 
causes which brought about these migrations, and they cor- 
responded to three stages in the history of man. In modern 
times migration owing to famine was rare, but the Irish 
famine of 1846-7 had set in motion a stream of migration 
which had never since ceased. The principal migrations of 
man had taken place in five great epochs. The first was 
prehistoric ; the second was in the seventh century B.C. ; 
the third was that the Germans called *‘the wandering of 
the races” from A.D. 377-1066; the fourth, which was 
partly covered by the same period as the third, was the 
movement in Asia which followed the rise of Islam; the 
fifth was that which began with the discovery of America, 
Whatever the future might have in store for the human race, 
migration—an influence which had been very potent in 
moulding the destinies of the world in the past—appeared 
to have come to the limits of its energy. In criticising the 
address of Dr. Bryce, we may say that he takes too little 
account of the original and divinely appointed * dispersion 
of*the children of Noah,” which Professor Rawlinson has 
fully considered. A _ still higher authority, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, said that ‘*no ancient document had more 
authority than the record preserved in the Book of Genesis.” 
Dr. Bryce has also, we think, overrated the motive influences 
of ** war” and of *‘ labour,” as agents in causing migration. 
IIunger or necessity of support has had the largest power in 
spreading people throughout the earth, but other influences 
in recent times have proved that the limits of energy are far 
from having been reached ; as when we see the ‘search for 
gold” hastening the populaticn of Australia and California, 
and the prospect of British power overshadowing the Dutch 
and French influences in South Africa, through the attraction 
of the gold and the diamond fields. 

The Rev. Dr. John Collingwood Bruce.— The death of the 
Rev. Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has removed a man 
eminent as an antiquary as well as a distinguished Christian 
minister. The work with which his name is most widely 
associated is his ‘* Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Roman Wall in the North of England.” Every foot of the 
ground covered by this great Roman monument of conquest 
and of rule in Britain was familiar to him, and by lectures, 
as well as his published work, he had created a general 
interest in the Roman Wall. He died at the venerable age 
of eighty-six ; to the last retaining his intellectual energy 
and antiquarian enthusiasm. At the meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle only a few years since, Dr. Bruce led 
a party to visit some of the famous points of the Wall. He had 
previously published many valuable and interesting works, 
especially a ** Handbook of English History,” and a ** De- 
scription of the Bayeux Tapestry,” illustrated with copy of the 
original, reduced in scale. He received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Glasgow as long ago as 1849. 


Strangers’ Home.—There is an excellent institution in 
the West India Dock Road, called the Strangers’ Home 
for Asiatics, Africans, and South Sea Islanders. At the 
annual meeting held at the Home this year, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Reay, late Governor of Bombay, a very 
gratifying report was read. There were no fewer than 678 
inmates received during the past year, the larger number 
being Asiatics—Indians 277, Chinese 131, Japanese 89, and 
of Africans, Red Sea Arabs, Soudanese, and Zanzibaris as 
many as 170; the remainder being natives of many other 
places. The amount of money deposited at the Home for 
safe keeping amounted to £5,078 5s. 3¢. Lord Reay made 
a generous appeal for the institution, and was supported by 
the Consul-General of Japan and others, who testified to 
the benefits of the institution, 


What England’s Industrial Wealth owes to Foreigners. 
Much has been written about the benefits brought to 
England by the French refugees expelled from their native 
land at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in the later years of the reign of Louis xiv. The manu- 
facture of silks, lace, velvet, cambric, and many textile 
fabrics, then introduced, not in London alone but through- 
out the kingdom, were new industries to this country, and 
gave employment to large numbers of the population. But 
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before that period England had been largely indebted to 
foreigners. In the persecution of the time of Alva and 
Philip 11, the refugee Flemings brought to the country 
where they found an asylum their skill in cloth-working, 
dyeing, and horticulture. The Dutch were also our great 
instructors in mechanical engineering ; and the draining of 
the Fens, and much reclamation and enrichment of the 
soil of the East of England, were due to the men whom 
William 111 brought over, works already begun in the time 
of James 1. Dr. Percy, in his History of Metallurgy, 
states that we are indebted to German miners in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth for the first development of our mineral 
resources, which have made England ‘‘ the wonder and the 
workshop of the world.” 


Paper Duty Abolished.—\What demand there may be for 
production of literature in Jamaica, or what effect may be 
expected, we know not, but are glad to see that in that 
island the duty on printing paper, formerly 12} per cent., 
has been abolished, as well as all duty levied on writing or 
wrapping paper. We hope the change will mark an epoch 
in the progress of the old colony which has so interesting a 
history. 


Dr. Johnson's Last Prayer.—A few days before his 
death, previous to receiving the Holy Sacrament, Dr. 
Johnson composed and fervently uttered this prayer: 
‘* Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, as to 
human eyes it seems, about to commemorate for the last 
time the death of Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and 
Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that my whole hope and 
confidence may be in His merits, and Thy mercy; enforce 
and accept my imperfect repentance; make this com- 
memoration available to the confirmation of my faith, the 
establishment of my hope, and the enlargement of my 
charity; and make the death of Thy Son Jesus Christ 
effectual to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and 
pardon the multitude of my offences. Bless my friends ; 
have mercy uponall men. Support me by Thy Holy Spirit, 


in the days of weakness, and at the hour of death; and 
receive me, at my death, to everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, Amen.” 


Iceland as a Summer Trip.—The time has come when 
many are planning where to go for a summer holiday. The 
trip to “* The Land of the Midnight Sun ” is yearly more in 
favour, and in the ‘ Leisure Hour” the route has been 
recently described. Of another northern voyage we are 
reminded by a work entitled ‘A Ride Across Iceland,” by 
the Rev. W. T. McCormick, F.R.G.s. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.), which records an interesting holiday trip made the 
summer before last by a Brighton clergyman. A voyage of 
five days from Leith took him to the nearest port of the 
eastern coast of Iceland. Then from Akureyvi, the northern 
town, a start was made for the interior. The numerous 
mountains, volcanoes, glaciers, boiling springs, and geysers, 
gave great variety of interest. The party consisted of two 
Englishmen, with a guide, and eight ponies. Reykjavik, 
the capital, was reached in about a fortnight, after a ride of 
above 300 miles of rough but romantic travel. The little 
book in which Mr. McCormick records his experiences con- 
tains much interesting matter about the social and moral 
condition of the Icelanders, as well as the remarkable 
scenery of their island. 


Post Office Life Insurance.—Some of the principal 
advantages of the Post Office system of life insurance are 
these :—-In the first place the premiums are lower than those 
charged by the Industrial Assurance Companies, owing to 
the circumstance that a large per-centage of the premiums 
paid to the Companies is absorbed by working expenses. 
In the next place, those who insure with the Post Office 
have absolute Government security for the payment of the 
money at the proper time. Another advantage is that the 
cost of a birth certificate may be avoided in most cases by 
the use of a form of statement specially provided for the 
purpose. Insurance, too, for sums not exceeding £25 can 
be effected without medical examination, while the surrender 
value of a policy of insurance will be returned, or a paid-up 
policy granted, in all cases where the insurers after having 
paid two annual premiums are unable to continue their pay- 


ments, It is important, further, to notice that insurers over 
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sixteen years of age can nominate persons to whom their 
insurance money is to be paid after death, by which means 
the amount insured will be paid to the insurer’s nominee 
immediately after the death of the insurer, and thus the 
loss of time, trouble, and expense involved in proving a will 
or taking out letters of administration is avoided. 


Tea and Tobacco.—Half a century ago, in 1841, each 
individual of the population consumed on an an average 13 
ounces of tobacco; in 1891, the consumption on average 
was 26 ounces; exactly double. Of tea and coffee the 
average consumption per head was 37 ounces; in 1891 it 
was 100 ounces ; figures suggestive of many reflections to 
the moralist and historian as well as to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Influenza and its Results.—The abnormal and sad effects 
of the epidemic of the early months of 1892 have been 
shown in many ways. The obituary lists, chiefly of the 
aged, we have on several occasions noticed. The effect ap. 
peared in the death duties paid to the revenue, showing 
that a large number of the wealthy classes were victims. 
The total amount in the budget was £689,000 above the 
estimate made in 1891. 


Greatest Ship Afloat.—Last year we recorded the launch 
of what was then the largest sailing ship on the ocean, a 
French ‘* merchantman” of Marseilles or Bordeaux. The 
record is said to be now beaten by a Scotch-built ship, the 
Maria Rickmers, built for Messrs. Rickmers, of Bremen, 
where their vast flour-mills will receive cargoes of rice ficm 
Burmah. Singapore will be surprised by the apparition of 
this monstrous many-masted and many-sailed vessel, if she 
gets safe out. The length is said to be 375 feet, the breadth 
of beam 48 feet; with draught of 25 feet of water, and 
3,822 tonnage. Fore and aft the ship has a double bottom, 
analogous to the compartments of iron steamers, and the 
ballast consists of a deep water-tank. The sail-area is in 
all about 57,000 feet, and a speed of seven knots can le 
expected. 


Lady-birds and Cuckoos.—At Heathfield there is a fair, 
on April 14, called Cuckou Fair, because that is about the 
time when the bird of spring is first heard. But it must be 
always remembered in these folk-lore phrases that the 
calendar was a fortnight later in old times. In 1892 the 
cuckoo was heard in many places before April 14, and 
swallows also seen. As the promise of a hot summer it was 
also noticed that in the south of England extraordinary 
numbers of lady-birds appeared, as was the case in the hot 
summer of 1870. The lady-birds are, moreover, said to be 
ominous of a ‘* good hop-year.” 


Athletics.—The records of the Inter-University sports of 
1892 showed some noteworthy results. In the quarter-mile 
race Moneypenny of Cambridge made the best time ever 
witnessed at the University contests, 49$ seconds, the pre- 
vious best being 50! seconds. The fastest amateur record 
was Tindall’s at Stamford Bridge, in 1889, 48} seconds. In 
the long jump Fry of Wadham, Oxford, covered 23 fect 
5 inches, beating the record of 23 feet 2 inches by J. Darwin 
at Carrick-on-Suir in 1883. Cooper of Cambridge threw 
the hammer of 16 lbs. 95 feet 4 inches. Allen of Cambridge 
won the 3 mile race in 15 minutes 13 seconds, 


Pierre Loti one of the Famous ‘‘ Forty.”—There have 
been in recent years more than the average of vacancies 
and elections in the select company of forty who form the 
‘* French Academy.” The latest election, that of M. Jules 
Viaud, of the Republican Navy, better known by his om de 
guerre * Pierre Loti,” is one of the most notable ever made. 
Curiously enough he was admitted by the latter name, and 
not by the official name which remains on the Navy list, in 
which he ranks only as Lieutenant. He is said to be the 
only naval officer yet admitted to the Academy, and his 
election; is entirely due to his popularity as a novelist. 
He takes the place vacant by another novelist, Octave 
Feuillet, to the character of whom and his writings the new 
Academician paid the customary é/oge. The excitement on 
the day of admission was shown by the almost unprecedented 
number of applications, which the permanent secretary, M. 
Camille Doucet, could with difficulty meet. An audience 
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of 1,000 can be readily seated in the hall of the Institute, 
but there were at least 1,100 present, the majority being 
ladies. If the gallant officer appeared somewhat nervous 
on his being introduced in his academic instead of his 
naval uniform, he soon set his audience and his sponsors, 
M. Renan and M. Sully Prudhomme, at ease by his 
egotistical and self-possessed oration. He began by telling 
the surprise and even incredulity with which he had first 
heard, when at Algiers, of his election; and then he went 
on to describe the influence which the writings of Octave 
Feuillet had upon his own mind. He also spoke of the 
personal kindness shown to him when Feuillet sought an 
introduction to him through his publisher. He had read 
two of his works twenty years before, and when he welcomed 
him as a brother 4¢¢érateur he found him to be a charming old 
man, distinguished by his appearance as well as by exquisite 
taste and lovable kindness. He was very sensitive to criti- 
cism, and his tales always cost him immense labour. He 
obtained from the Emperor Napoleon 111 the coveted post 
of librarian at Fontainebleau, but this happy life was 
abruptly closed with the downfall of the Second Empire. A 
series of troubles, especially the death of his eldest son, 
overwhelmed him with grief, and he passed away in 
December 1890. We are not going to say anything about 
the stories of Pierre Loti, of some of which we have English 
translations. The most telling portion of his address was 
the close, when he spoke of the superiority of the ideal over 
the so-called natural, or rather the realistic, of which M. 
Zola is the chief representative. ‘* The condemnation of 
naturalism lies, moreover, in this, that it takes its subjects 
solely among those dregs of the people of the large towns 
which its authors love. Having never looked at anything but 
that mass of mud, which is very peculiar and very limited, 
they unmeasuredly generalise the observations which they 
have there made, and then they are outrageously mistaken. 
These fashionable people whom they endeavour to depict, or 
these peasants and artisans, all like the people you would 
meet in Belleville balls, are shams. That thorough coarse- 
ness, that cynicism which mocks at everything, are morbid 
phenomena peculiar to the Parisian boulevards ; I am cer- 
tain of it, I who come from the, open air outside. This is 
why naturalism, as now understood, is destined, in spite of 
the monstrous talent of several writers of that school, to 
pass away when the unhealthy curiosity which backs it is 
worn out. The ideal, on the contrary, is everlasting.” 
Compared with many of the French novelists and ‘ feuille- 
tonists,” the stories of Pierre Loti may be called ideal, but 
it is not a very lofty or pure sort of idealism. He is to be 
approved for denouncing realism, and was loudly applauded 
by his audience, although M. Zola was himself present. 
But the ‘* Forty ” are not, as they were in olden times, the 
guardians of the literature as well as the taste of their age. 
It was well to get rid of the open infidelity of the days of 
Voltaire, but the veiled propriety of a writer like Pierre 
Loti is perhaps not less dangerous because it depicts in a 


simple style, incidents and characters equally removed from 
moral purity and virtuous excellence. He would please 
Lord Chesterfield more than Dr. Johnson, and most readers 
of his books would admire the characters of ** Marmontel’s 
Tales” more than the heroines of Shakespeare. 


Webster’s Dictionary.—It is only this spring that Dr. 
Noah Porter, the well known editor of ‘‘ Webster’s Dic- 
tionary,” passed away, at the age of eighty. He was for 
nearly halfa century Professor of Moral Philosophy and Meta- 
physics at Yale College. ‘*Webster’s Dictionary” has long 
been a standard work in England as well as in America. 
As a pronouncing dictionary it is, on the whole, excellent, 
and has very sensible definitions, but it led the way in the 
innovations in orthography of which Englishmen complain. 
The decease of Mr. Roswell Smith, of the ‘‘ Century Dic- 
tionary,” the latest American venture of the class, has since 
taken place, and literature has lost in him an able and 
energetic man. To read the ‘**General Principles” of 
pronunciation and of orthography is very amusing to any 
one familiar with English ‘* classical ” usage. 


John Murray the Third.—In the notice of Mr. Smiless 
book, **A Publisher and his Friends” (‘* Leisure Hour,” 
1891, p. 321), the story of the great publishing house, from 
its origin in 1768 to the accession of the third John Murray, 
has been recorded with considerable detail. Some very 
interesting facts there appeared of the early life of him who 
has recently passed away at the ripe age of eighty. It was 
in 1813 that the removal was made from Fleet Street to 
Albemarle Street. It was here that, when yet a boy, he 
used to see Byron and Scott, and other notables whose 
portraits adorn the walls of the historic house. It was_here 
that he witnessed the destruction of Byron’s ‘* Private 
Journals” in 1824. <A few years later, when a student at 
Edinburgh, he was taken by Allan the painter to the 
Theatrical Fund dinner, and heard Scott, for the first time in 
public, acknowledge himself to be the author of the ‘* Waverley 
Novels.” Astrange variety of scenes has the old place presented 
during the nearly fifty years which saw the late John Murray 
as the ruler there, latterly with the valued help of his relative 
and partner, Mr. Cook. Both have passed to the majority ; 
and the house is now worthily represented by a fourth 
‘*John Murray.” He can have no better example as a 
publisher than his honoured father, whom all who had 
intercourse with him respected as a man of probity and 
judgment, as a scholar and a gentleman, The late Mr. 
Murray was an associate and friend of the best of the 
authors with whom as a publisher he had business relations. 
There may have been a few exceptions, but on the whole 
there is no class of men who appear with more credit in 
the pages of ‘‘ Boswell’s Johnson” than the ‘* London 
bookseller,” and the late Mr, Murray well sustained the 
honourable traditions of last century. 
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Household @ueries. 


Ferns,—J am very fond of ferns, and my father has given 
mea new fern-case nearly three feet in length ; the old one 
was too small. Will you give me some advice on the 
management and the growth of ferns? Two of my ferns are 
infested with very small white insects; how shall I destroy 
all insects and worms ?—Ferns are not very subject to such 
insects, and there must be some special cause in your past 
management. Meantime, get some one to well fumigate 
them, either with tobacco or some other insecticide : 
such are sold by all florists. Make up the soil for them 
of about equal parts peat earth and sandy loam, or light 


turf loam, and add about a quarter its bulk o1 clean 
Reigate sand—no manure whatever. If this is properly 
made up, you should have little trouble from worms or 
insects. In fact, the proper selection and preparation of soil 
is the chief point in fern growing in cases, and there is little 
trouble afterwards. The ferns need moisture, or sprinkling 
with water as needed, which can always be known by their 
condition and the state of the glass inside ; but the soil must 
never be allowed to be wet and stagnant. The chief other 
point is to place them judiciously in the case, high up on 
the rock-work for those which love sun and exposure and 
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are found in drier places, and lower down and in the darker 
places for such as inhabit damp and shady localities. It is 
in these things the art of the grower consists. 


Washing Paint.—Please ket me know what is the best 
thing to clean painted wood and stonework with, without 
destroying the gloss. —Paint is much injured by either strong 
soda soaps, or rough house-flannels, which are often used. 
A sufficiency of old jerseys or undervests, old petticoats, &c., 
should be saved betimes for this special purpose, as money 
will hardly buy such soft cloths, besides the expense. The 
paint should be first dusted, then washed (not scrubbed) 
with a soapy flannel not too wet, rinsed, and dried with a 
soft cloth or leather. Warm water may be used for un- 
varnished paint, but only cold water if it is varnished. 
Very dirty paint is sometimes washed with a kind of cream 
made of powdered whiting and ox-gall, the smell of which 
soon goes off. It is rubbed on witha flannel, rinsed off clean, 
and dried as before. 


Cottage Cookery.—An old lady who has read recent 
paragraphs upon this subject, writes that she can strongly 
recommend to ‘A, Philps” and others three little books, 
which are eminently fitted for use at Mothers’ Meetings, 
being full of information on the subject of cheap and good 
cottage cookery, and many other matters relating to the 
comfort and well being of working people’s homes. They 
are also interestingly written, and quite suitable for reading 
aloud ; 1. ‘*Sunbeams in the Cottage ; or, What Women 
may do,” by Miss Brewster (Hamilton, Adams & Co., 
price 3s. 6d.); 2. ‘* Health in the House: Lectures to the 
wives and children of working men,” by Catherine M. 
Buckton (Longmans, Green, & Co., 25.) 3 3. ‘* A Woman’s 
Secret ; or, How to make Ilome Happy” (Griffith, Farran 
& Co., 6:2. ). 


Deugh for Wall Paper.—Please sell enquirer if baker's 
dough ts a good and safe thing to use for cleaning wall- 
paper ?-—We cannot think that ordinary dough would 
answer ; but a very stiff dough made of only ordinary coarse 
flour and water is one of the very best things for cleaning 
papered walls, They should first be well dusted with a 
brush, then the cleaner mounts a pair of steps, and, beginning 
at one corner, rubs the wall down only, in regular sweeps of 
about half a yard long. When all along a wall has been so 
done, another strip is begun lower down, starting each sweep 
of the arm a little above where the other left off. So on all 
down the wall. A paper not too dirty can be nicely cleaned 
in this way. The flour must be coarse, and it is possible— 
we cannot say—that whole-meal might answer better still. 


Cleaning Pictures.—In further reply to the query on 
this subject, a correspondent writes that if the querist will 
cut a raw potato in two and apply it to his oil paintings, he 
will find it produces a lather which cleans and restores with- 
out injury. We would add, however, that absence of injury 
from any moist application must largely depend upon the 
condition of the surface being sufficient to protect the 
canvas from the effects of the damp. 





Cats.— We are troubled by our neighbours’ cats. How far 
will the law let us go towards exterminating these pests? 
Broken glass on the wall top seems too cruel, and there és 
nothing else that will keep them away.—It is not légal to 
destroy a really domesticated animal for private grievances ; 
and when such nuisances become unbearable, the best way 
is to do it quietly and say nothing about it. If it has to be 
done, however, do it honestly by trapping and drowning, 
not by poison, which is dangerous to others and entails 
much suffering on highly-organised animals—indeed, while 
we know it cannot be helped, even in the case of rats and 
mice the idea fills us personally with horror. Cats are 
most easily caught in a trap made exactly on the model of the 
falling-door mouse-trap with lever on top. Many years ago 
we were forced to use one to avoid great losses of young 
chickens ; but we afterwards discovered that cats could be 
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almost kept out of the place (in spite of that strong attrac. 
tion) by carrying wire netting, half a yard wide, along the 
inside (that is, on our own side) of the top of the wall all 


round. The cats walked along outside it, but it did not 
occur to them, except in very rare cases, to jump or climb 
up in order to get down inside. You will find this plan 
worth trying; we carried it out in another home with the 
same result, much to the relief of our feelings. You do not 
say what the precise trouble is, We have been told that 
pieces of orange-peel laid about on a flower-bed will keep 
cats off it ; but cannot vouch for this personally, For the 
success of the above we can. 


Books and Insects, —/s ‘here anything which can be put in 
a book-case to keep insects away? Ts it good for books to le 
enclosed in air-tight cases ?—Camphor answers every ordinary 
purpose, but must be used freely in many places to be 
effectual, if the shelves are seriously infested. Paraffin oil 
is likewise good, and eucalyptus oil is said to have similar 
effects. Such strong odours are of course disagreeable, but 
it is just this odour which does the work. It does books no 
harm to be shut up air-tight, if done when the books, and 
case, and atmosphere are dy ; but if damp is included they 
are apt to get mouldy if so left for any time. 


Electric Light.—7 want to have a few electric lamps in 
my room—about three or four 50 volts 10 to 12 cand 
power lamps. Will it be best to have a battery (primary), or 
a dynamo with a gas or water motor and accumulators? (2) if 
a battery, what sort? (3) Tf dynamo, what sort of motor 
and accumulators? I suppose that it will be dest to get the 
dynamo and motor through the ‘Exchange & Mart”? 
(4) How many amperes will each lamp want ?—As a matter 
of expense, primary batteries are quite out of the question 
for any constant work; for only occasional work, on the 
contrary, the original cost is so much less that they may be 
preferable ; probably the Schanschieff form is the best for 
such use, but much depends upon circumstances and locality. 
The choice of a motor, also, must depend a great deal upon 
the respective prices of gas and water power in a given 
locality ; also upon the superintendence available, for any 
such mechanism of course requires keeping in order. The 
best accumulators are supplied in England by the Electrical 
Power Storage Company ; but it will be much the best to 
make enquiry of some responsible electric engineer in your 
own city (or in the case of this special query, which comes 
from Copenhagen, in Germany). So much depends upon 
circumstances ; as, for instance, whether or not current is 
available from any public supply. Such number and class 
of lamps would need four or five ampéres, Generally 
speaking, the cost is out of all proportion, unless current can 
be hired ; and proper supervision of a plant is tiresome. 
On no account get apparatus second-hand, through any 
paper, but only from some responsible firm ; to do other 
wise will ensure regret. 
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Astronomical Almanack for June. 











1 W | © rises 3.50 A.M. (17) Fy} ) 3 Quarter 9.1 ; 
[| ) « Quarter 9.51 A.M. 18 | S | Corona S. 9.40 P.M. 
F | Venus greatest brilliancy| 19 | $ | 1 SuN. AFTER TRINITY 
| [East. Law Sitt.end | 20 | M | Access. of Q. Vic 
4| 5S | © sets 8.8 p.m. } | (Sum. Quarter 
s | $ | Warr Sunpay | 2x} T | ) least distance from < 
6 | M_ Bank and Genl. Holiday; 22 | W | Jupiter a morning star 
7 T | Clock after © 1m. 20s, | 23 | T | Draco in zenith 12.0 P.%% 
8 | W| Venus sets 10.5or.M. | 24 | F | New ) 2.7 P.M 
9 | T | Arcturus S. 8.56 p.m. | [Midsummer Day 
10 | F | Full ) 1.32 P.M. 25 | S | Camb. East. Term ences 
11 | S | Saturn sets 0.50 A.M. 26 | § | 2 Sun. AFTER Tk 
1 § | Trinity Sunvpay | 27 | M | Clock before © 2 
13 | M |} Antares S. 10.52 r.M. | 28 I | Mars rises 10.40 ".M- 
14} T | Trin. Law Sitt. begin | 29 | W | Q rises 3.48 A.M. 
15 | W | © sets 8.16 P.M. | 30 | T | O sets 8.18 P.M. | 
16! T ! O rises 3.44 A.M. ' |} | No real night in June 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—HOPES AND FEARS, 





SHE PAUSED 


N the darkened room where the sufferer lay 
Antony sat hour after hour, more silent than 
_the nurse trained to scenes of sorrow, when the 
Patient slept a troubled sleep, ready the moment 
she woke, and by look or by sign seemed to need 
him to serve and wait on her. She was never un- 
conscious of his presence, and in her helplessness 
and need, as ever before in such times of stress, 
she clung to him and leaned on him for support, 





ON THE LANDING. 


looked to him for the comfort which never failed 
her. All the times when he had been lonely, listen- 
ing for her light step on the stair and wondering 
if her charming face would appear at the library 
door to bid him farewell before she went upon her 
pleasure, all the times when he had heard her 
go by careless and unthinking, when she had been 
too busy to listen to something that interested him, 
when she had preferred other socicty to his, were 
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forgotten. It was too generous a heart to harbour 
an unkind thought ; no personal slight ever rankled 
there, no wound which affection suffered was long 
remembered ; she had but to turn to him, and his 
sympathy and constant kindness were hers as they 
had ever been. 

It was curious how soon the house adapted it- 
self to the new ways, the sad ways of sickness. 
The servants lounged in the housekeeper’s room 
and gossiped and read the papers, or went secretly 
upon their own errands. None of them, not even 
her maid, pretended to be very sorry for the young 
mistress, who had not made herself beloved as 
the master was loved, perhaps because he gave 
so little trouble and scarcely ever rang his bell. 
Susie’s bell was always ringing, and she had a 
quick, imperious way that was remembered against 
her now. Many another thing was recalled too 
that had never happened, and she was made out 
in that hall of justice—as we all are—a great deal 
worse than she was. If she could have heard what 
was said of her there, how her pride, how her 
vanity would have suffered. 

The famous surgeon who lived but two doors 
off was the only visitor who was admitted now. 
He came at all hours of the day and night, with 
that quiet step and grave, concerned manner 
proper to his craft, and held whispered dialogues 
with the nurse while Antony sat holding Susie’s 
burning hand. He would scarcely ever quit her 
side, and but for Decima would have left his 
meals and his rest to any chance moment. 

“If you break down now,” she remarked, “ you 
won't able to help her when she needs you 
most. If you intend to fulfil her expectations, you 
had better eat and sleep like a rational creature, 
like Molly and me, in fact. We don’t let our 
anxiety affect our appetite, I can tell you. Molly 
has just eaten four buns for tea.” 

“Come, that’s not so bad! And you?” 

“‘T had all that were left,” she said gravely. 

* And you dined, I suppose ?” 

“We dined—like aldermen.” 

“Tt’s an immense comfort that you’re both all 
right,” he said, brightening, “an enormous relief. 
If anything had happened to you, Duo——” 

“Oh, I’m not the kind of person to whom things 
happen,” she said lightly. “I don’t go about the 
world picking up other people’s misfortunes. Be 
easy about me.” 

Decima, as we said, soon found her place and 
her work to do in this strange new life. She was 
not peremptory with the servants, but they soon 
understood that the little lady knew what she was 
about, and would permit no relaxation of discipline 
because the reins had fallen from the guiding 
hands. The master’s self-forgetfulness was to be 
no excuse for neglect on their part; little meals 
were ready for him when he gave himself a moment’s 
respite from his watch ; she ordered them herself 
and saw that they were served punctually, and 

roused his gratitude by her thoughtfulness and 
attention. 

She gratified him still more by dusting and re- 
arranging the books upon the close-filled shelves. 
He had no time to spend in the library now, and 
she could reach it by the back staircase without 
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trespassing on forbidden ground. It took her 
many an hour, snatched as she could spare it, and 
her back ached and her arms were weary over the 
task, but his pleasure when he found out what 
she had been about more than repaid her. 

He lingered over their talk that night, almost 
forgetting his anxiety in his delight at having so 
appreciative a listener. Had she noticed this 
volume—had she seen that other? Then he 
launched into a history of each purchase, such as 
a book-enthusiast alone can appreciate. 

Decima, a demure little figure, seated on the 
topmost step, a scarlet shawl about her shoulders, 
listened with a most charming deference. Some- 
times, in those days when the patient seemed 
better, and the strain of suspense was momentarily 
lightened, her natural blitheness reasserted itself, 
and she found a certain humour in those inter- 
views which had a flavour of the unusual about 
them. The staircase, which only led to Molly’s 
region and to the servants’ chambers and the 
garrets, was deserted at that hour, and, shut off as 
they were from all chance of disturbing the patient, 
they could talk freely. To-night Antony’s tired 
eyes had the old light in them, his face was ani- 
mated, eager, as he related with quiet humour his 
pursuit of a black-letter volume on which he had 
set his heart. Decima was half startled at the 
sound of her own laugh ; it seemed already so long 
since anybody had laughed in this sad house. 

“TI suppose Susie doesn’t often go with you on 
those expeditions,” she said. “I don’t think she 
ever spent more than five minutes in the library at 
home.” 

A little shadow fell on his animated face. Did 
some remembrance of the lonely days he had spent 
among his treasures come back to him ? 

“Tastes differ,” he said quietly and kindly ; 
“you and I are exceptional, perhaps, in our love of 
musty quartos. Do you remember that bookstall 
we were to run together?” 

But Decima could have bitten her tongue out 
for making that incautious remark ; it sent him 
back with compunction for the delay to the patient’s 
side, when he might have been beguiled into linger- 
ing and refreshing himself mentally and bodily for 
another hour. 


In her wanderings through the solitary house 
Decima saw many things that roused her indigna- 
tion and hurried her tongue into hasty speech. 
All the elegance, all the beauty, all the ease and 
comfort, were they not reserved for Susie’s quarters? 
That it was his will to have it so, that he cared less 
than any man of her acquaintance for personal 
luxury, mattered nothing ; Susie’s selfishness was 
not lessened in degree because he was generous. 
Those fine drawing-rooms, where gay company was 
received, what miracles they were of comfort and 
taste! Susie’s boudoir might have served an Eastern 
princess. It was as she had left it, full of flowers and 
costly knick-knacks and trifles ; the silken cushions 
of her sofa were tossed and tumbled as she had lain 
uneasily upon them in the first hours cf discomfort ; 
on her escritoire were scattered the notes and cards 
of invitation she had been answering when trouble 
fell on her. 
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So the telltale house betrayed her, as your house 
and mine will reveal the secret of our domestic life 
to other eyes when the decree falls and we are 
stricken down. Deciina’s heart swelled, her cheeks 
burned, as she passed from the costly over-decorated 
rooms and peeped into the dismal den where An- 
tony was supposed to smoke with his unfashion- 
able friends, who, be sure, were not Susie’s butterfly 
fine gentlemen. Ail the broken and discarded fur- 
niture of the house seemed to have assembled 
there; the oldest carpet, the most faded curtains, 
were good enough for it. It was never seen by the 
fine folk who came and went upstairs, while the 
master sat with Major Drake or Rogers in this 
dark apartment, or in the library, which was scarcely 
less dingy. 

When Decima had been a day or two in the 
house, and the servants understood that she was 
a young lady to be respected, they lighted a fire 
in Susie’s boudoir, and renewed the flowers, and 
put away the unanswered notes, and Susie’s maid 
came herself to invite Miss Douglas to sit there. 

But Decima coldly refused. She could not en- 
dure that soft, silken atmosphere, where, all too 
plainly, selfishness and self-seeking spoke out ; 
she preferred the comfortable austerity of Molly’s 
nursery, with the pictures the child’s father had 
chosen, and the dolls and playthings he had pro- 
vided for the little girl’s pleasure. There was no 
sting in these. At the top of the house no sound 


could reach the sick-room far below, and many an 
evening they passed there together when the nurse 
slipped away to join her mates in the housekeeper’s 


room. 


Decima sent daily reports home, and could truth- 
fully assure her father that she was using every 
precaution and running norisk. She was scrupulous 
in her quarantine, and never, for the child’s sake, 
went near the infected quarter of the house, but 
she took daily exercise with Molly in the Square 
garden. 

One morning she had an unexpected mecting 
there with Laurence Hammond. She was in full 
career after Molly, who was a little Shetland pony 
for the moment, and the pair nearly collided with 
the carefully dressed young man as they came 
suddenly round the corner. 

Decima laughed and held out her hand. “You've 
caught us,” she said, as soon as she could speak 
for panting— the colour was bright in her cheeks, 
and she looked splendidly well—‘“ and we feel duly 
rebuked. We don’t often encounter anything but 
nursery company in these parts.” 

“Why should you feel rebuked?” his tone was 
rather nettled. 

“Oh, I thought you would expect it,” she said, 
with a sly glance at his fine clothes. 

_“T hoped I might find you here ; ” he spoke a 
little loftily. “I wanted to get news without 
bothering them at the house. Aunt Mary sent me ; 
= got the gout, or she would have come. her- 

“Yes, Miss Hammond told me so when she 
called yesterday.” 

“What —Louisa? I should have thought she’d 
have been afraid to come even into the Square !” 


“Perhaps she was sent too. 
Susie decidedly better.” 

He expressed his pleasure formally ; he was 
altogether a little formal, a little embarrassed. 
Did she guess anything of the part that Susie had 
played? Ifshe did, she at least hid it well. She 
was cheerfully communicative upon home matters, 
and told him a little maliciously that an engage- 
ment was rumoured between Jeannie Maxwell and 
Captain Carstairs, new home from India. 

“I am glad to hear it,” he said ; there was not 
much cordiality in his voice. 

“Soam I. Jeannie deserves a good husband, 
and from what one hears of Captain Carstairs he will 
answer that description.” 

“You seem charitably disposed this morning.” 

“That run has put me in good spirits,” she 
laughed ; “I am overflowing with sympathy. If 
you have anything to confide in me, here’s your 
chance !” 

“Thanks. I have no interesting confessions to 
make, and I am afraid I can’t even own to being 
jealous of the soldier’s good fortune. I fancied 
Bruce might have an eye in that quarter. It’s time 
he ‘ ranged’ himself ; but they say, by the way, he’s 
flying at higher game, and his intimacy at the 
Towers certainly gives colour to the story.” 

“ Lady Chatty—if it is she whom you mean— 
would make an excellent wife,” said Decima, looking 
straight at the young man and speaking with great 
spirit; “I suppose it is Lady Chatty you mean? 
And I don’t think it would be presumption on his 
part to aspire to her. He isn’t a poor nobody, like 
some of us.” 

“ Like me, you mean.” 

“No, when I mean anything I say it out. I 
never imagined you would aspire to Lady Chatty, 
Laurence.” 

“One never knows what you mean,” he said, 
allowing his irritation to get the upper hand. 


Antony thinks 


They had reached the gate of the gardens, which 
opened opposite the house. Whether Decima meant 
to snub the young man still further, or whether, 
having administered a certain amount of punish- 
ment, she would have relented and taken him back 
to favour, will never be known, for at that instant 
the door of Antony Vidal’s house flew open, and a 
servant hurried out and ran up the doctor’s steps. 
She looked up at him with a grave, affrighted face, 
all the teasing mirth blanched out of it. 

“ Tam afraid Susie must be worse. Take Molly to 
the nursery—by the back staircase—unless you are 
afraid,” she said, with a faint contempt wakened 
by some resistance she read in his face. 

The young man flushed scarlet and set his teeth. 

*“You insult me because I dared to love you,” 
he said, his voice low and trembling with anger. 

“Qh !” she cried reproachfully, “is this a time to 
bandy words—to ta:k of love? If you wish to help 
me, take her into safety. Molly, be good.” She 
knelt an instant and took the little one intoa close 
embrace. Even then she remembered that this was 
her good-bye to Molly for a long time—perhaps, 
who could tell? for always. 

* Aunt Duo, Aunt Duo,” the little one, shaken by 
unknown fear, began to whimper ; “ take me with 
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you, don’t leave me with that man!” But she 
eluded the child’s grasp and fled. 


Susie lay with her eyes shut, unconscious of all 
around her, her long fait hair tangled on the pillow ; 
already her complexion had that awful bluish pallor 
that heralds the approach of death ; the pulse beat 
fainter and fainter, and finally grew imperceptible 
under the doctor’s finger ; the diaphragm was con- 
vulsed by the long sobbing struggle for breath that 
is life’s final protest against dissolution ; a moment 
more, and no skill, no effort, no love would have 
withheld her spirit from its solemn outset to the 
unknown. But see—a miracle appeared to be 
wrought ; unerringly, without a hesitation, the 
surgeon’s knife entered the larynx, and with what 
seemed to be a last effort of nature, the air was 
drawn into the lungs; life re-entered with it; 
faintly, slowly, surely, pulsation returned ; with a 
quivering sigh Susie opened her eyes upon the 
world she had so nearly quitted, given back to the 
love that would willingly have died for her. 

Antony’s face wore a strange, ecstatic look, solemn 
and yet sweet, as he humbly gave thanks to Heaven 
for this great deliverance. She was given back to 
his prayers ; to his great unselfish love, even more 
than to the surgeon’s skill, Susie owed her ransom 
from death. 


Nobody asked Decima what she did in this for- 
bidden quarter. 

She was glad now she had not hesitated, had not 
waited to beg admittance. It was all very well for 
the nurse, even for the surgeon, to lecture her after- 
wards. 

“T don’t want to usurp any of the nurse’s 
functions,” she said, “‘I don’t pretend that I can be 
of the smallest use to my sister; but if she had 
died——” 

“You could have helped her still less then.” 

A shade of disapproval crossed her expressive 
face at the brusque words, but she quickly under- 
stood his motive, and allowed herself to smile. 
And when Decima smiled with that frank, confiding 
look in her pretty eyes, she was extremely bewitch- 
ing. She looked fearlessly up into the surgeon’s 
keen face. 

**T have a father who is a very wise man, as you 
know, and he puts great faith in my common 
sense.” 

“That being a proof of his wisdom,” said the 
surgeon, who was her father’s contemporary at 
college, and an old family friend. 

“T promised him I would do nothing rash, and I 
haven't.” 

* And now you want to begin ?” 

** No, I only want to look a little after Antony.” 

* Don’t you think I could manage that ?” 

‘Please let me, Mr. Cross,” she said pleadingly. 
“ He has no common sense about himself, if by that 
you mean the selfish guarding of one’s own interests. 
He knows less well how to take care of himself than 
—than Molly upstairs.” 

“ There must be no more going upstairs, remem- 
ber. You had no business to come down, but 
since you are here there must be no going back.” 


“Certainly not,” she acquiesced, reading a. per- 
mission in his prohibition. 

* And no more visits to your sister till I give you 
leave.” ; 

“No ;” she agreed with a readiness that surprised 
him. He could only account for it by supposing 
that she did not understand the gravity of the case, 
She confirmed this view by: adding : 

“ Susie will do very well ; she doesn’t want me.” 

“ Who said she would do very well?” 

“Why—you ! You saved her, didn’t you? She 
—she will get better ?” 

“My dear,” he spoke gravely, “that rests with 
another than me. I am going back to your sister’s 
room now; I will send your brother to you ; get 
him to eat something, and persuade him, if you can, 
to rest.” 

She looked at him wistfully. Did he mean that 
there was danger still—after to-day’s miraculous 
restoration? She thought of Antony, she could 
not think of Susie yet. 

His own face expressed no such fear when he 
joined her; it was worn and weary, but full of a 
calm peace. His glance rested on her very kindly, 
then the absent look gave way to one of anxiety. 

* Duo, my dear, do you think you ought to be 
here ?” He turned to go to the door ; “ perhaps it 
is I who ought not to be here.” 

“Of course you ought,” she said with energy, 
“and of course I ought to be here. I have Mr. 
Cross’s permission.” 

“* But Molly——” 

**T shall not gonear heragain. She will miss me 
a little ; but after to-day I couldn’t go, you know,” 
she said gently, “and I may as well have the comfort 
of being near you.” She paused, struck, when he 
came within range of the lamp-light, by his strange 
pallor. His dark eyes, calm and kind, were sunk 
and weary. 

“Antony!” she cried sharply, “you are not 
going to fall ill?” 

“T? oh no,” he said, looking rather surprised, 
“T am quite well—never better.” He roused him- 
self to speak with some show of liveliness. “There 
couldn’t be a more-foolish time to give in than now, 
when Susie will need me most, so dismiss me from 
your fears. There isn’t a happier man, and there 
ought not to be a more grateful one, in London 
to-night than I.” 

“Well, come and eat then,” she said almost 
brusquely, annoyed to feel the tears rising. “ You 
can’t live on gratitude.” 

She waited on him assiduously and encouraged 
him to talk. He was full of plans and schemes. 
In the reaction after the fierce strain of anxiety 
his spirits rose. When Susie was a little stronger 
they should all go away to some sunny place in the 
south, out of the gloom of London, and out of the 
treacherous house that had so nearly cost him his 
best treasure. Yes, the over-hauling of the house 
would take a long time ; they would make a holiday 
of it. 

He leaned his elbows on the table and looked at 
her with his dark glowing eyes. “I’ve not been all I 
ought to have been to her,” he said. “ I’ve gone my 
own ways, and not remembered that her ways could 
not be quite the same—she so young and bright, 
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with so many friends and pleasures and pursuits ; 
but, please God, all that will be changed now. ~Not 
for nothing was she given back to me this day.” 

Decima secretly brushed aside the impatient tears. 
She was angry with him, and sorry, infinitely sorry 
for him. 

“T hear Mr. Cross’s step,” she said, glad of the 
diversion that prevented her reply. “I suppose 
you will want to see him?” 

“Yes,” he sprang up, and she heard them go 
together into the library. What were they saying 
behind that shut door. Was the surgeon hinting 
to Antony, as he had already hinted to her, that 
to-day’s battle might not ensure a lasting victory ? 
That to-morrow, or the next day, Death the invader 
might again steal in at the door, creep up the stair, 
enter stealthily the sick room—she shuddered when 
she thought of it. Life’s solemnities had never 
touched her so nearly before ; the eternal came too 
close. 


Decima went to bed at midnight. She lay with 
an ear strained for any sound in the sick-room 
beneath, but the silence, the hopeful silence, re- 
mained unbroken, and at last, though she had meant 
to keep vigil, the healthy craving of youth for rest 
after excitement overtook her, and she fell asleep. 

Just before dawn she woke with a start. Surely 
there was some One moving in the quiet house—a 
step, the opening of a door, a murmur of low voices ? 
She had been dreaming of home, and her senses 
were allconfused. Memory at first refused to serve 


her, but as full consciousness gradually returned she 
remembered everything. She was in London, not 


in Northshire. Susie was ill—was worse—they 
had sent for the doctor. She had only partially 
undressed, and in an instant she had lighted her 
candle, flung on her dressing-gown, and slipped 
downstairs. 

She paused on the landing, fearing to be in the 

way—fearing, too, the sight that might await her in 
the chamber beyond. Was death this time to be vic- 
torious ? Oh, not that, not that! She covered her 
face ; her heart went up in a mighty cry to the Great 
Giver of Life ; at last she, too, was able to pray for 
Susie. Her mood had been hard and bitter, full of 
uncharitableness ; but now at this crucial moment 
the old tenderness caine back. Susie and she were 
little once more ; all the resentment, jealousy, cold- 
ness of later years were forgotten, they were children 
together again, playmates loving, quarrelling some- 
times, reconciled again, saying their prayers side by 
side at their mother’s knee, falling asleep, their little 
heads on the same pillow. ‘“O God, save Susie !” 
No longer for Antony’s sake, Susie the sister loved 
long ago—loved again now in her hour of peril. 
_ The burden which had lain there so heavily 
lightened from her heart, she took courage to turn 
the handle of the dressing-room door and creep 
softly in. 

The door of the bedroom stood ajar for air, 
and by the bright light within she could see 
an anxious group gathered round the bed from 
which the tent-like curtains were flung back. 
Antony, his earnest gaze fixed on the doctor, pale, 
almost, as the patient, grasped the brass rail at the 
foot of the bed ; a strange look of intensity, as if his 


soul had been stirred to its inmost depths, rested 
on his tired face. Decima experienced again that 
curious thrill which was akin to fear as she looked 
at him; there was something almost uncanny, 
almost eerie, in his expression. 

Suddenly her attention was diverted to the 
surgeon, who leant over the patient, the nurse at his 
elbow but half awake. With a quick movement he 
held himself erect, he looked at Antony with his 
piercing eyes, and touching him on the arm drew 
him aside to the window. 

“You did this?” he said, in a quick imperious 
whisper. 

“Yes,” said Antony ; he spoke simply, almost 
diffidently ; “I was afraid you would not be in time, 
I couldn’t bear to wait.” 

“ Do you know what you have done ?” the ques- 
tion came almost harshly. 

An eager, quivering light came into Antony’s 
tired face ; his eyes searched the other’s hungrily. 

“Then it was of use. Do you mean ” he 
stammered. 

The surgeon looked at him oddly, frowningly ; 
one who did not know him well might almost have 
said there was some disdain in the low-voiced 
reply : 

“You have saved her life. I should undoubtedly 
have been too late. I suppose—” he added, his 
words seeming the more curiously impressive for 
the sibilant whispering tones—‘ some people would 
call you a hero.” 

But Antony drew himself up, the eager, vivid 
light on his face faded, and was replaced by a quiet 
dignity that held rebuke in it. 

“You or any other would have done the same,” 
he said gravely. 

What did it mean? Oh, what did it all mean? 
Decima’s trembling limbs could scarce support her. 
She was not wanted, she was not needed there. 
Once again death had been baffled. By whom, and 
at what cost ? 

She dared not face these questions ; she could 
not trust herself to remain where she was. With a 
heart that was heavy with a new dread she crept 
silently upstairs. 


CHAPTER XXX.—MR. BRUCE GOES TO TOWN, 


IR PETER did not, after all, carry out his loudly- 
proclaimed intention to go to town and 
triumphantly bring Decima back for the wed- 

ding, which, it had been decided, was not to be 
delayed on account of Susie’s illness. He may 
have laid to heart various warnings which were not 
spared him concerning the infectious nature of 
Susie’s illness ; it is certain, at least, that the week 
before the wedding found him still in Northshire— 
one would have said still at Thirlmere, were it not 
notorious that Sir Peter was to be found far more 
frequently in his neighbour’s house than in his own. 
Besides, to miss the final scenes before the great 
day, the fast-increasing shower of gifts, the comings 
and goings, pokings and pryings, plans, schemes, 
and arrangements—it was not for the inquisitive old 
gentleman to forego these dear delights, even for 
the sake of bringing Decima back in triumph. 
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Moreover, Decima and her affairs had somewhat 
receded into the background of his memory ; his 
interest in her, in Archie, in Jeannie Dunn, even in 
that hazardous little correspondence with Susie, had 
somewhat faded. The chief actors in that excit- 
ing episode were all removed from his sight : the 
Dunns had been spirited away, Decima was no 
longer present to tease and bewitch him, Archie 
was silent ; from Susie, poor Susie, there came no 
more charming little notes full of a subtle flattery ; 
and with the volatile and fickle baronet to be out 
of sight was to be—more or less—out of mind. 

Elizabeth was now his charmer, his chief favour- 
ite—Elizabeth the successful ; he bowed down be- 
fore her. To have a hand in her concerns was all 
he asked. He passed judgment on her gowns, 
which she good-naturedly submitted to his criticism, 
he ran errands for her, bustling in and out, he 
would have helped her to pack her travelling trunks 
had that indulgence been permitted him. Clearly 
it would have been a waste of honest enjoyment to 
abandon all this for the mere chance of-persuading 
Decima to return, for the far graver chance of bring- 
ing back diphtheria with him. 


But though Sir Peter did not go to London, some 
one else did. Mr. Bruce did not announce his 
intention to anybody, and not even the all-know- 
ing Sir Peter heard of it until the bird had flown. 
Business, that convenient, much-enduring scapegoat, 
was his excuse also. He told himself that he had not 
yet made his offering to Harringford and Elizabeth, 
and that London allowed a purchaser a larger choice 
than Edinburgh. Then, being in the main a 
man of honest impulses, who kept his conscience 
strictly like a ledger, he upbraided himself for this 
mean attempt at self-cajolement. Looked at 
nakedly, without any concealing drapery, the fact 
was this. He was going to London to see Decima, 
to act a friend’s part by her if he could, but at any 
rate, for his own soul’s satisfaction, to see her. “ Can 
you trust yourself?” asked the stern catechist 
within. ‘Yes, I can,” came back the clear assu- 
rance. If she had been coming to the wedding 
he would have waited ; but she was not coming, 
and see her and know how it fared with her he 
must. 

She was sitting alone in the deserted library 
when his card was brought to her. They had sent 
her away to rest ; but she could not sleep, and she 
had wandered downstairs to the empty room ; the 
master came there no more, it was dusty, the dead 
ashes of the fire were still in the grate, a book he 
had used lay open on the table. She put her cheek 
down on it, and murmured softly to herself, “O 
Antony ! O Antony !” 


Decima gave Mr. Bruce a cold little hand to 
shake when he came in, and yet she felt a faint, 
reviving comfort in his presence. It had been so 
lonely, she the only one to grieve. All the tribe 
of relations sent daily for news. Decima when 
out of the sickroom was busy with bulletins, hope- 
ful, and then less hopeful as the days went on. 
They were all sorry, that big kind cousinhood ; 
Aunt Mary, from her sofa, dictated messages and 
much advice, sent her own doctor to prescribe for 


this favourite nephew ; country hothouses were 
robbed of their forced fruits for him, as a little while 
ago they had been despoiled for Susie ; but for all 
that no one grieved as Decima grieved. She did 
not ask Mr. Bruce if he were afraid of infection. 

“You know ?” she said ; “you have heard ?” 

“Every day for a week.” 

“Yes, they told me you had called.” 

“To-day I felt I must ask to see you. I thought 
—TI was sure—you would not think it intrusion.” 

“To-day?” she repeated, as if memory were 
making an effort. 

“You remember,” he said, “it is Elizabeth’s 
wedding-day.” 

“TI had forgotten. It all seems so far away.” 
Cut off abruptly from the careless fainiliar life, left 
by a sudden shock on the confines of the unknown, 
how unreal, how impossible it seemed that others 
should be rejoicing ! 

“But you were to have been present, were you 
not ?” 

“T found I had to stay in town.” He gave no 
other explanation, and sheasked none. Her senses 
seemed numbed in every direction but one, she 
was taking her first deep gaze into sorrow. 

“To-day here is the same as yesterday. ‘The 
days are all alike now, only they are getting so few, 
and I grudge them, every one.” 

“There is always hope,” he said, “to the very 
last. Think of your sister-———” 

She shook her head faintly. “The disease has 
not been so serious, but he had no strength to meet 
it. He was worn out ; he gave everything to her, 
even before he gave his chance of life. And it 
wasn’t even conscious giving—it was quite spon- 
taneous, natural, a part of himself. I don’t believe 
for a moment he thought he was doing anything 
unusual, nothing that needed courage—he did it 
at love’s bidding ; but, for all that, it was a life fora 
life.” 

The sentences came brokenly, she looked at him 
with sad, tearless eyes. 

“One may dare to envy him, then.” 

“Yes, oh yes,” she said, a flickering eager light 
crossing her face. “I think, to be just as simple, 
just as good, just as willing to let things befall, 
I would change places with him now.” 

“ Not you,” he said, with an intensity that could 
not have escaped her had she been less preoccupied. 
“You are too young, you have all life before you 
You—you are not feeling ill ?” 

“I? oh no,” she said, a little surprised by the 
anxiety in his tone. “I am quite well. I have 
taken every care, and the doctor doesn’t seem t> 
have any fear for me. I am apparently not sus- 
ceptible.” 

“Then you are able to be with him?” 

“Yes ; that is my one comfort.” 

* And his.” 

“Perhaps. It might have been too lonely even 
for his brave, patient spirit. Susie scarcely knows 
that he is ill ; and Molly—poor little Molly ! ah, 
I wonder what she thinks of our desertion ! Some- 
times I am afraid she must suffer the most, after al! ; 
it is so inexplicable to a child.” 

“You are storing, gathering for her what will 
some day be a precious treasure.” 
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“Yes,” she said simply ; “I am glad you under- 
stand. I think you liked him?” 

“T did indeed.” 

“He has always been asa brother to me,” she 
said, feeling the comfort of his sympathy, “ as much 
so, I think, as if we had been born under one roof ; 
and I keep telling myself what a great legacy it will 
be for Molly to have had such a father.” 

“Don’t speak so hopelessly,” he urged ; “ you 
underrate the powers of science ; it can almost work 
miracles in these days.” 

“There will be no miracle for Antony,” she said 
sadly ; “‘science saved Susie, just, it sometimes 
seems, to give him his opportunity.” 


“ And to leave behind a memorial of such simple, 
faithful service is to have lived well and truly, and 
perhaps God’s purposes may ask no more of him.” 
He was a shy man, as most thoughtful men are shy 
before the dim mysteries of life and death, but he 
could not bear to leave her uncomforted. “ ‘No 
pang we suffer in soul or sense is lost or wasted, 
but is suffered to the good of some one or of all. 
How, we shall some time know, and why.’ That 
utterance was a release to me from perplexity once, 
will you let it comfort you now?” 

“You have helped me before,” she said, looking 
at him gratefully, steadily, with her sad blue eyes, 
“and now you help me again. It is good to have 
such a friend.” 
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“THERE IS ALWAYS HOPE.’ 


“No, it is wrong, I know. I am like poor Molly 
—I find it too difficult to understand, and I don’t 
feel rightly about it. Ican’t yet. He would be the 
first to tell me I was wrong,” she said, a sad little 
smile making her lips quiver pathetically ; “he 
would say there are many things one ought to put 
before the saving of one’s life.” She paused and 
looked at him wistfully. “One becomes bewildered 
= the seeming meaninglessness of events,” she 
said. 

“ Be sure the meaninglessness is only in our eyes.” 

“Yes, that is the one comfort ; there must be an 
explanation.” 


“Thank you,” he said simply, accepting, with a 
courage of which she never guessed the heights or 
depths, the lesser place—this, indeed, was the only 
way he knew of to help her. He took her hand in 
farewell. “You will have a happy life yet,” he said, 
anxious to leave her more cheerful ; “ love, that is the 
great healer.” 

She looked at him uncomprehendingly for a 
moment, then the faint colour rose in her cheek, 
she withdrew her hand gently. 

“Yes,” she said gravely, “ I have had much given 
to me.” 

“T have tired you, I fear; but you will let me 
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come again? If I can help you, you will let me 
know ?” 


Decima did not guess how soon Antony was to 
pass beyond the need of sorrowing human fellowship. 
The disease, which had attacked him when he was 
worn out with the strain of anxiety, left him with no 
vital impulse to rally ; he had been growing gradually 
weaker, death making steady inroads upon the 
margin of life, like the slow, resistless encroachment 
of the waves upon the shore. When she went back 
to him she noticed already that strange change upon 
his face that heralds and foreshadows the final change 
of all; his features had sharpened, his beautiful 
dark eyes had a new brilliance in their depths, as if 
the waste and decay of the body were already letting 
the spirit shine through. 

He smiled when she came to release the nurse, 
sending her to rest. The room faced west, and the 
horizon was lit with the dull smoky red of a winter 
sunset ; it smote upon the shrunken trees of the 
square garden, burned upon the window-panes, 
and fell in chequered bars of fire upon the opposite 
wall. 

She made a motion to draw the blind, but he 
stayed her hand with a sign. He lay looking at it ; 
the glow, which grew momentarily in vividness, 
illuminating his face till he seemed to be bathed in 
its radiance. 

She slipped down on the floor beside him. 
The glory, as it slowly faded, quenched by the grey 
of the December dusk, seemed to leave him weaker, 
as if it had stolen away some of his failing life. 

“IT suppose I shall understand why—when the 
great to-morrow comes ; but oh,” he said, with a last 
natural rebellious pang, “it is hard to leave them, 
hard not to think that they must need me—my 
wife, my little girl, my little Molly !” 

She bowed her head before that grief. 
she to assuage its bitterness ? 

“You would like to see her, to see Molly ?” she 
said ; “ oh, surely it wouldn’t be wrong !” 

But he groped for her hand, and laid his own 
detainingly on it. 

“ No,” he said, “ it would be wrong, it would be 
selfish. Don’t let me turn coward, Duo. It is best 
for them, or it wouldn’t be ; only I thought we were 
going to begin again—to forget the past—the mis- 
takes—a new life come in the old one’s stead ;” he 
seemed to wander a little. 

“Tt must be a new beginning,” she said, her 
whole soul going out in the longing to sustain him ; 
**a new life here for them, as for you yonder. Will 
you trust me to help them, Antony? I will try to 
be faithful. Oh, be sure they will not forget you ! 
All that you have been to them, all that you have 
done, will help them when life becomes too diffi- 
cult.” 

“God bless you for the wish !” he said, the words 
coming slowly and with difficulty ; “but you have 
another work to do.” 

“No,” she said gently, “ not yet, not while they 
need me. They will be my sacred charge—if you 
will trust me.” 

He was too weak, too moved perhaps, to speak, 
but he laid his faltering hand, as if in blessing, on 
her bowed head ; and when, the next day, Antony 
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died, her grief for him was a little softened by the 
knowledge that she had consoled him in his outset 
to the Unknown. 


CHAPTER XXXI,—A DIFFICULT TRUST, 


HE bride returned to Northshire with the 
spring, making her entry with all the budding 
life of field and garden and hedgerow, no 

fairer flower a-bloom than she. It was unani- 
mously agreed that she was very charming; 
travel had improved her ; she was less priggish ; 
she bore her honours with dignity, but without 
ostentation, and her taste in dress was beyond 
criticism. She was, in a word, perfectly successful, 
and Harringford was a most devoted husband. 
Even Lady Chatty must be satisfied of his perfect 
contentment with his choice. 

As for Lady Christina, her sore was healed, her 
bitterness assuaged ; here was one, at least, of her 
fledglings who had met every claim, fulfilled every 
duty. 

“Oh, my child,” she said, in a moment of rare 
effusion, when she and Elizabeth were alone, “it 
more than repays me for everything, for all my 
disappointments and vexations, to see you so 
happy.” | 

Elizabeth smiled, turning her graceful neck to 
obtain a view of her back in the long glass. 

“‘ Harringford is very kind,” she said evenly. 
Then she put down the hand-glass. 

“ Mary is turning very pretty, Aunt Christina,” 
she said, looking at her ; “ we were both quite struck 
with the improvement even in these months ; but 
she has no manner, she has nothing to say.” 

“She has nobody to say it to,” said Lady 
Christina, with a troubled sigh. ‘“ You must see it 
for yourself, now that you have been away, there is 
really no society here.” 

“We must have her to visit us by-and-by. 
Perhaps when we go to town 5 

My child, I knew you would help me !” 

“ Of course,” said Elizabeth, sedately, “I must 
do what I can for those younger ones. There is 
Janet— Harringford thinks she will turn out very 
handsome, and she certainly has good points ; 
but I am afraid you'll find her very troublesome.” 

“She models herself upon Decima,” said Lady 
Christina, with an inflection of bitterness. 

“You must send her to us very soon, whenever 
she is out of the schoolroom,” said Elizabeth, 
touching with light finger-tips the smooth bands of 
her hair ; “we mustn’t let #Aa¢ happen again ; it is 
bad enough having one of us making people talk. 
It is really quite annoying the questions people 
will ask—as if anybody could influence Decima !” 

“ Ah, if she had been like you !” sighed Lady 
Christina, with a flattery that was not lost on 
Elizabeth. This exquisite young creature, who 
moved so gracefully, and talked so sensibly, and 
entertained such right views concerning family 
duty, was very well aware, be sure, of her own 
value. 


In the midst of the little burst of the dinners 
and entertainments in honour of the young pall, 
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Mr. Douglas one day packed a modest portman- 
teau and slipped away from Northshire. With 
scarce a halt in London he sped towards the south, 
leaving the searching March sun and the biting 
east winds behind him, and going with every hour 
of travel towards balmier airs and serener skies. 

A letter had gone before him, and thus when he 
reached the station at Mentone a slim young lady 
dressed in black, and holding by the hand a fair- 
haired child wearing a broad black sash round her 
loose white frock, stood waiting hand in hand to 
greet him. 

Decima indeed, as was her way, forgot conven- 
tion in the shape of the jostling crowd, and used 
both her hands to clasp her father’s neck in an 
embrace that was eloquent. It spoke such a long 
fast of affection. 

“Let me see you,” he said ; and not till he had 
held her at arm’s length and satisfied his anxious 
eyes that she was neither too pale, nor too thin, 
nor too anything but the old Decima, did he stoop 
to kiss the little girl. 

Molly hung back with an affectation of shyness 
which quickly succumbed to an overture in the 
shape of chocolates ; and the child holding this 
agreeable grandfather’s hand, Decima clinging to 
his arm, they all proceeded out of the station 
and took possession of the hotel omnibus. As it 
chanced, they were the only passengers, the crowd 
of visitors having rapidly thinned off before the 
advancing heat. 

“Molly is all right,” he said, regarding the back 
of the little maiden perched kneeling on the seat 
the better to keep watch on outside events. “How 
is her mother ?” 

“A little better, I think. But she must get 
away from this, it is too relaxing.” 

“You had better all return with me ; you would 
find Elizabeth an agreeable study.” 

She smiled faintly. ‘You have a great deal to 
tell me,” she said. 

“T think it is you who have to tell me, but this 
heat takes away one’s appetite for confidences. 
Molly, did you ever hear of the gentleman who 
wished to take off his flesh and sit in his bones ?” 

“You might have come by the evening train,” 
said Decima ; “never mind, you will feel better 
after dinner, and to-morrow you shall have my sun 
umbrella. Here we are ; jump down, Molly, and 
tell mother grandpapa has come.” 

The child sped away, and in the moment that 
they lingered before following her, Mr. Douglas 
looked at Decima questioningly. How well she 
knew every sign, every look of his, and how glad 
she was to have him here to interpret ! 

“You could go now, couldn’t you, just for a 
minute?” she said persuasively, “before you 
change or dine. She will expect it.” 

“Then let us go. Don’t I always do what is 
expected of me?” he demanded. 

“You are just the old papa,” she said. 

“She will expect it ”—that had been the keynote 
to all Decima’s actions during the months since 
Antony Vidal’s death. That calamity seemed to 
her so great that she told herself Susie ought to 

spared all minor shocks and jars, and that, in 
especial, the first steps in the new and difficult 


world must not be made too hard by any petty 
crossing of her will in things indifferent. 

Susie’s illness left her more or less of an invalid, 
and in her weakness Decima did not find it difficult 
to be tolerant and patient. Not that she was 
always able to maintain the high level of heroic 
intention that had sustained her by Antony’s dying 
bed, when no sacrifice had seemed too costly if it 
were to purchase his peace. Though she shrank 
from acknowledging it to herself as yet, it was 
Susie who made it impossible to fulfil those pledges 
on her behalf. If the whole circumstances of 
Antony’s life and of his death—for the one was 
but the natural result of the other—made such a 


deep impression upon his sister-in-law, ought it not 
to have had a kind of baptismal efficacy on his 
widow, changing the world for her in the sense of 
beginning it anew upon a higher plane? 


It is difficult for a generous nature, which takes 
a strong grasp of its griefs as well as of its joys, to 
realise that sorrow leaves some of us just where 
it found us, and has no sanative effect upon our 
failings. Susie was still the old Susie, inclined to 
reflect on Antony’s death as a personal injury. 
Her widowhood was a special hardship, and in her 
agitated contemplation of it in the feverish, languid 
hours of convalescence, there was mingled with her 
desire for Antony’s presence a thread of personal 
indignation against himself. He might have been 
more careful. He was strong, everybody said so. 
He had never had a day’s illness during all their 
married life, while Susie could remember many 
little indispositions of her own which he had 
nursed. Surely he didn’t want to leave her? A 
widow’s position was so anomalous; she was of 
no social account ; if she tried to be cheerful and 
distract herself people blamed her, and to sit 
always in darkened rooms and wear black clothes, 
which were so unbecoming—oh, it was too hard, 
it was unfair! It would have been better, almost, 
to have been left an old maid like Decima. This 
was the tone she always took in arguing with her 
sister. 

“You can’t know, you can’t sympathise,” she 
would say fretfully ; “‘ you’ve never had a husband, 
you were never mistress of a house.” 

“You have the house still,” said Decima, who 
thought that if this would comfort Susie she ought 
to be reminded of it, “and money enough to keep 
things going just as they were.” 

“Qh, that’s all very well,” said Susie, tossing on 
her pillow ; “I daresay it seems everything to you 
not to be poor. But one hasn’t the same considera- 
tion, one hasn’t the same standing. People don’t 
ask you out because they’re afraid you won’t ask 
them back again ; and even if you do entertain, you 
never get the people you want. They don’t care to 
go to a house where there’s only awoman. You've 
to take a second place, you’ve to be glad if people 
take you up at all.” 

“I thought you got along pretty well without 
Antony’s help in social matters ”—she could not 
resist the taunt. 

“Oh,” cried Susie, giving way to the tears that 
were never far off now, “you're dreadfully cruel, 
you’re dreadfully unkind! He never found fault 
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with me, he never said rough things to me, he was 
always kind and gentle.” 


Not once did this reproach, often as it was hurled, 
fail to smite Decima with compunction. It was true 
enough, at least, that Antony had had infinite pa- 
tience—the kind of patience that it is so much 
easier for a man to have with a woman than for one 
sister to exercise towards another. Decima did 
not take into account this feminine propensity to 
take severe views of one’s own sex when she made 
that eager promise ; she did not take it into account 
now when she blamed her own lack of forbearance. 

It was by slow degrees and by many repeated 
shocks that she began to realise that. Susie’s grief 
was only scrrow for her own changed lot. Could 
she ever forget that first revelation, the day after 
Antony’s funeral, when Susie had insisted upon 
having a hand mirror brought to her, and had 
cried with petulant rage because her long, abundant 
hair had been cut off, and had bewailed her sunken 
cheeks, her loss of colour, as if these were the only 
things to be sorry about ?—or that other day, when 
she had flung aside the widow’s cap sent home 
with her mourning, and refused indignantly to wear 
that sign of her loss? The day was yet to come 
when she should send for the despised cap, and 
take an interest in its shape, its texture, its latest 
and most fashionable development, when no crape 
was too deep for her, no robes too sable in hue. 
That was the time, a little later on, when it pleased 
Susie to pose as an interesting and heart-broken 
young wife, just as now it pleased her to posture as 
an invalid who takes a melancholy pleasure in her 
symptoms, and in the accumulating row of medicine 
bottles and pill-boxes. Decima followed these 
phases with a kind of bewildered sadness, which 
she tried her best not to turn into bitterness, finding 
her truest comfort in Molly, whose loyalty to the 
father she never forgot was quite compatible with 
the restoration of her childish spirits, and a pro- 
found wonder and interest in all things foreign, from 
the queer old gentleman with the waxed moustache 
who puzzled her with remarks in an unknown tongue, 
to the mules with their jingling bells, and the hotel 
cat with the fur ruff round its neck, who submitted 
with dignity to her hot caresses. 


It was during the invalid stage that Mr. Douglas 
arrived upon the scene. Perhaps he was not a very 
sympathetic person ; he had, as we know, rather a 
fine smiling disdain for feminine weakness, but he 
may have thought Susie carried the privilege of 
her sex too far. He blinked when he was ushered 
into the darkened room, and felt a distinct annoy- 
ance at the shudder she gave when he stumbled 
against a footstool ; she put out a languid hand, and 
greeted him in a whisper that was a rebuke to his 
cheerful— 

“Well, you’re better, my dear, I hope?” 

“Oh no, papa, not better; you cannot expect 
that. Surely Decima did not prepare you e 

“She has told me you are going to seek a cooler 
climate, which I am glad to hear ; the heat here is 
enough to kill the strongest.” 

“Tt isn’t the place,” she said, with a faint 


reproach. “It’s the—shock. It’s the change in 
my life.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said hastily, seeing signs of a 
breakdown, and anxious of all things to escape it. 
“T know, I quite understand. But you must rouse 
yourself, my dear, you must think of your child, 
you’ve a great deal to live for yet.” Somehow it 
was impossible to offer any but the most obvious 
commonplaces of consolation to the young widow ; 
to another order of woman—to Decima, for instance 
—one might have spoken of Antony in words of 
praise and regret that would have brought the relief 
of gentle tears ; but Susie was chiefly anxious her 
friends should know how many bottles of tonic 
mixture had been necessary to support her grief. 

She lay with closed eyes, and took no interest 
in her father’s news of home until he touched on 
Elizabeth. As he tried good-naturedly to record 
her triumphs, two red spots began to burn on 
Susie’s cheeks, her hands worked nervously on the 
coverlet, she asked one or two feverish questions, 
then, to his dismay, and it must be confessed to 
his annoyance, she buried her face in the pillow 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

After an ineffectual attempt at remonstrance he 
escaped and went in search of Decima. 

“Ts it necessary to be so melodramatic with 
one’s own father?” he demanded, still full of his 
irritation. 

“Oh,” she said penitently, “it is my fault. I 
ought to have warned you to keep off that topic.” 

“What topic ?” 

“You were speaking of Elizabeth, you say—— 

“ Well—is there anything to cause tears in the 
fact that Elizabeth pronounced a preference for 
grey velvet as a travelling dress? I am asked to 
describe what she wore, and I do so to the best of 
my poor masculine ability, and this is how 1 am 
rewarded.” 

“It reminds her, you see ; it makes her think of 
—of the past,” Decima looked down. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Douglas, with a cold enlighten- 
ment, “so that’s it. Perhaps you'll kindly furnish 
me with a list of the questions to which one must 
not reply.” 

*“T’ll go and get her a cup of tea. Take Molly 
in to dinner with you, papa, and keep my place 
till I come. She is to be allowed to stay up the 
first night in your honour.’ 

“Don’t you think you might leave Susie to 
compose herself unaided for once ?” 

“No, I must go to her. I will come whenever 
I can leave her.” 


” 


The dinner was nearly half over, however, 
before she appeared in the salle a manger and 
took her place at his side, but she professed herself 
quite satisfied with what was left of the menu. 

“They give you such a lot, nobody but a Gar- 
gantua could eat everything.” 

“ Molly has been trying her best.” 

“It’s all new to her,” she said, drawing the little 
girl to her side as she clambered down from the 
seat. ‘We've been having our meals in Susi¢es 
sitting-room, but we promised ourselves this treat 
when you came. Yes, Molly, it’s my turn now, 
but you shall go shares when it comes to dessert. 
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Mr. Douglas said nothing ; perhaps he was rather 
relieved to find that he was not expected to dine 
in the darkened room where Susie nursed her com- 
plaints. A good meal, however, had the usual satis- 
factory result on his temper, and when Molly had 
been sent to bed and Susie had had the last spoonful 
of tonic administered to her for the night, he looked 
forward with some relish to Decima’s undivided 
company. 

“Now that we have got rid of the interfering 
petticoats——” he said. 

She laughed, not ill pleased. 
you consider me?” 

“You're all that I possess in the way of a son,” 
he said, with due gravity. “Don’t I treat you as 
if you were one? I have given you the benefit of 
my experience and my ripe philosophy. I can 
remember once setting out to chastise you in the 
orthodox manner.” 

“Papa, I am afraid the heat has had a bad effect 
upon your imagination. Come out. Do you see that 
moon shining on the water? Can you resist it?” 

“Can I resist you, you mean ?” he said, watching 
her as she snatched up a white wrap and unfastened 
a window that opened into the hotel garden. 
“Well, I suppose you must have your own way, 
even at the price on my part of a fit of lumbago 
or rheumatism.” 

“Nonsense,” she said gaily, “it is as mild as 
July ; we have no such spring nights at home,” 
she ended with a little sigh, in curious contrast 
with the bright beginning, and certainly the sigh 
was not for the perversity of her native climate. 

“We've got some other compensations, however. 
Aren’t you tired of gallivanting, or have you turned 
your back for good on your ‘ain countree’?” 

She did not answer him at once, but when they 
were pacing the moon-bathed walk between the 
sparse olive-trees she looked at him, and he could 
see by the clear light how pale and wistful her face 
was. 

“T can’t leave her,” she said. 

“No, she makes you think that,” he retorted, 
driven to hastier speech than usual. “You are 
necessary to her as a spectator. Ah, I daresay you 
think me very harsh, my dear”—he anticipated 
her remonstrance—“ but—I don’t mean to be 
brutal—Susie’s affection for her husband while he 
lived scarcely warrants all this parade of mourning. 
There’s a want of proportion that leaves one un- 
convinced.” 

“T suppose there are different ways of showing 
regret,” she said slowly. “He was worth mourn- 
ing, 

“He was worth more than she gave him, or 
could give him,” he said, with cynical frankness. 
“He had only one fault, and that a pretty 
serious one in a husband—he wasn’t half firm 
enough. If he had exercised his authority from 
the first—if he had put down his thumb, in short— 
Susie might have become a reasonable member of 
society.” 

“ Perhaps he was too gentle ; but, don’t you see— 
that only makes it more difficult to leave her now 
she’s got nobody.” 

“So you are meekly offering yourself up as the 
next victim ?” 


“Pray, what do 
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“Well, I don’t think it will do me any harm 
to be a little snubbed,” she said, with a laugh. 
“Perhaps that’s what Z want in order to shine as 
a respectable member of society. Besides,” she 
said more gravely, “I promised Antony I would 
give myself to Susie and Molly while they needed 
me.” 

“Femininely impulsive,” he said, with a shaken 
head. “If you had been my son, now, you 
wouldn’t have done that. No true boy would 
have allowed such an appeal to his pity.” 

“If I had been my own father, I think I should 
have done it,” she said, giving his arm a little 
hug. ‘“ Don’t grudge it. I have nothing else to do 
with my life.” 

“Ts that so certain?” 

“You are thinking of Archie ; but he does not 
need me yet. When he does——” 

“When he does,” he repeated, with a lightness 
that hid some anxiety, “ you will sacrifice yourself 
to his desires next.” 

“Don’t say that,” she urged, with some pain in 
her voice. “You make me feel as if—as if I had 
been unfaithful to my promise, and needed to re- 
deem it at a cost. And I never believed the things 
they said against him ; perhaps they say them yet,” 
she added, with a kind of scorn. “Well, I’ve a 
fair share of our national ‘ dourness,’ and the more 
they try to divide us, the closer we'll draw to each 
other.” 

He paused in the moonlit walk and looked at 
her steadily. 

“Are you sure, my child, that it is your heart 
that speaks ?” 

“You didn’t need to wait for Archie’s denial of 
those contemptible rumours, papa ; you believed 
in him.” 

“Yes, but I want your answer. Are you sure 
that you are not merely trying to be true to your 
word—sure that it is Archie, and—no one else?” 

The face she lifted to him was grave as his own, 
but her clear eyes were full of truth and candour. 

*T am sure there is no one else,” she said. 

“And what,” he said, with an easy assumption 
of the old lightness—“ what becomes of our com 
pact to spend our declining years together if you 
dedicate yourself to Susie’s widowhood? I scarcely 
see how I shall benefit by your society while we 
are hundreds of miles apart.” 

“Oh, you must come and see us often, when 
Aunt Christina and Elizabeth are marrying Mary,” 
she said slyly. 

“ There’s certainly that advantage in your exile ; 
one might share it as a refuge from happy lovers. 
Let me see—how many husbandless daughters 
have I left? The twins, I suppose, wouldn’t count 
as one?” 

“T’m afraid not ; but you may as well reckon in 
Molly too ; you and I are going to take a great 
interest in her—that is to say, I am, and since you 
think your treatment has been so successful in my 
case, you can’t refuse to help me.” 

“Isn’t it enough that I should be expected to 
provide each of my seven daughters with a 
husband ?’ 

“Please don’t include me. As for Molly, I 
mean to be very particular, and when I have chosen 
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just the right man for her, you may instruct him 
privately in his disciplinary duties, if you think it 
necessary.” 

“ You all require the judicious exercise of thumb, 
my dear.” 

“ Not all, I think ; Molly is Antony’s daughter as 
well as Susie’s,” she said softly. 


Mr. Douglas accompanied the little cavalcade the 
following week to Switzerland, and lingered there 
for some time before returning home, but he made 
no further attempt to alter Decima’s decision. 

As for Susie, there were already signs that the 
invalid stage of her grief was on the wane. She 
betrayed an increasing interest in her dinner, and 
he had the satisfaction of carrying home the tidings 
to Lady Christina that her faith in the tonic mix- 
ture was beginning to waver, while the new doctor 
pronounced a little change of scene and variety of 
company to be essential to her cure. 


CHAPTER XXXII.— DELIVERANCE. 


URING the two years in which Decima. had 
shared the exile Susie chose to decree, a little 
thread of fear had crept into the elder sis- 

ter’s relations with the younger—something of that 
feeling of shamed constraint she had now and then 
suffered in Antony’s presence. In all that con- 
cerned their mode of life, their choice of abode, 
she was indeed mistress, her word a law to which 
Decima yielded a _never-failing submission ; but 
there were recesses in Decima’s nature to which 
Susie had no key she dared to apply. What effect 
had Susie’s schemes and plots had upon her relations 
with Archie? Coward conscience kept Susie silent 
. when she would fain have enquired, and neither of 
the two whose faith in each other she had done 
her best to destroy ever alluded to her treachery. 

Reproach from Decima she need not have 
feared ; those penitentiary years when she was 
whirled in Susie’s train from fashionable watering- 
place to rural solitude, from the madding crowd 
to nature’s silence, as caprice suggested, were not 
without their disciplinary effect upon her ; and to 
her, at least, the lesson of Antony’s unselfish life 
and death was an ever-present stimulus to the 
fulfilment of duty. She loyally redeemed the pledge 
she had given, and with a patience and faithfulness 
that almost matched his own, she gave herself to 
Antony’s wife and child. 

Yet she was but human, and at times not a few 
her spirit rebelled, and the old, impetuous, wilful 
Decima spoke out and said, “ You shall bear this 
no longer!” Susie’s company was, in truth, not 
elevating ; to a bright girl, in love with the in- 
tellectual side of life, eager to learn, to study, to 
drink in wisdom in those rich days of travel, it was 
peculiarly trying. Who does not know the dulling 
effect on the brain—deadening as an opiate—of 
the trivial gossip, the petty detail to which a mind 
of Susie’s order confines itself? Was life all made 
up of what Mrs. Green wore and what Mrs. Smith 
said, of idle tattle over the tea-cups ? 

Susie professed herself to be content with exile ; 
she would not hear of returning to London, or even 


to Scotland. Decima was cruel to propose it. 
In neither place would Susie have been a very im- 
portant personage. Elizabeth ruled the home world: 
she had successfully engaged Mary. to a rising 
young barrister, of whom great things were confi- 
dently predicted ; was it reasonable to ask Susie 
to plunge into wedding dissipations, and the crape 
still upon her skirts? And London—how could 
she go there, where she would be lost, forgotten, a 
mere unknown nobody, without even a roof of her 
own? Ifshe refrained from alluding to her widow's 
weeds, her widow’s feelings in this instance, it was 
only because of a certain look which came into 
Decima’s eyes when Susie spoke of Antony. She 
had come somehow to dread it, and seldom men- 
tioned her husband’s name. 

But in the salons of select hotels and boarding- 
houses Susie had a certain value, a certain distinc- 
tion ; she was young, she was pretty, she had evi- 
dently abundant means, and she had the art of 
making herself popular, which perhaps Decima 
Jacked. She made many of those ephemeral friend- 
ships which lead to nothing beyond, but which 
were pleasant tributes to her powers of fascination. 
Of course there were more intimate little affairs— 
Susie was Susie still, in spite of the crape—but these 
promising beginnings were all of them nipped in 
the bud by that look of deep pained wonder and 
compassion in Decima’s face which she had learned 
to watch for and to shrink from. 

Decima passionately upbraided herself after each 
of these little wordless scenes ; surely she had failed 
hopelessly to redeem her promise if Susie, the well 
loved, could stoop to such consolations? Some 
dimly, eternally purposed atonement, some new re- 
generation born of sorrow, she had dreamed of ; she 
had longed to lend Susie the whole measure of her 
strength, to hold her by the hand while she fought 
her way upwards, and see—the first beardless boy 
who fell captive to her smiles could make her laugh 
and blush and bridle, could bring the light, foolish 
talk to her lips, could make her study the set of a 
ribbon or a rose before her glass just as if Antony 
had never lived, had never died. 

“Perhaps I am too grave with her,” said Decima, 
feeling that she was growing out of acquaintance 
with her youth and had scarce a gay repartee left 
even for Molly, “too grave and too inflexible. 
That light way—it may be but assumed to hide a 
sore that is too raw to be touched.” The suggestion 
might have been comforting if it had been possible 
to believe in it ; but the veil Decima had so anxiously 
tried to wear was rudely torn from her eyes on a 
certain June day in Paris. 


Caprice and a desire to effect the change from 
black to lighter raiment, for which she had secretly 
and impatiently longed, carried Susie thither, 
Decima making no objection when the object of 
the journey was gradually broken to her. With the 
black clothes went the widow’s cap, and Susie spent 
some entirely satisfactory days in choosing materials 
and modes. With the congenial occupation her 
spirits revived, her beauty was restored, she had 
never been so gay and smiling, so full of chatter, 
as when she came home with her patterns and scraps 
and tags of finery and spread them before her sister. 
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Perhaps it was unfair, unjust, to ask this brilliant 
butterfly creature to develop a soul. 

But when there appeared at the hotel a certain 
Lambert, Indian civilian, one of the foolishest of 
his kind, rich in money but poor in everything else— 
in brain, in heart, in respect, in chivalry—a vacuous, 
conceited creature whom she had fondly hoped 
never more to see, Decima’s wrath blazed out. 
Then it was for this, and not for the clothes, she had 
been beguiled to Paris, made to play her part in a 
farce which she loathed? And the fine dresses, 
the soft tints, the delicate ribbons—what were they 
but so many allurements, so many baits and traps ? 
Decima made as though she did not see the new- 
comer’s outstretched hand. 

“TI thought you were in Vienna,” she said 
coldly. 

He laughed as if he enjoyed her discomfiture. 
“One can get from Vienna to Paris when there is 
sufficient inducement,” he said. 

Susie received him with smiles in which there 
was visible a certain constraint, but Decima knew 
the constraint would vanish when she left the room. 
She went to her own, sick at heart. 

When Susie came back from a drive in the Bois 
de Boulogne accompanied by Molly, who had been 
ordered to wear her smartest frock, she found Decima 
packing. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, pausing in 
consternation on the threshold, “ we’re not leaving 
Paris |” 

“T am,” said Decima, looking up, and trying to 
keep the bitterness out of her voice ; “ you don’t 
need me now, Susie. You—you arrange things— 
you make surprises for me. I think it is best that 
I should go away.” 

“T arranged nothing, 
her voice trembling, her cheeks burning. 
do you always suspect me ?” 

“You told him—the man we left Rome to escape 
—you told him we were here.” 

“T never saw any need to escape,” said Susie, 
poutingly ; “you take such exaggerated views ; as if 
I couldn’t take care of myself—a married woman 
—even if there was any danger !” 

“You gave him this address !” 

“Tf it came out that we were going to Paris, how 
can I help that ?” cried Susie, evasively ; “all our 
friends knew it. We weren’t flying like criminals, 
at least, Iwasn’t. I’ve done nothing to be ashamed 
of. And once in Paris, doesn’t everybody go to 
the Hétel Continental? There’s your mystery 
explained,” she said in an injured voice. 

“You know I dislike and distrust this man,” 
said Decima, wondering with a sick heart which 
argument was least futile. 

“Well, I don’t suppose he comes here for you,” 
said Susie, bridling and dimpling in her ineffable 
vanity ; “youneedn’t see him unless you like. I don’t 
see why I should be deprived of a friend just because 
he doesn’t happen to suit your taste. His sister is 
here too ; I’ve been driving with her now.” 

‘In that case, as I said before, you do not need 
me ;” Decima stooped again to the task interrupted 
by her sister’s entrance. 

Now at this evidence of determination Susie 
began to be frightened. Decima was too useful to 


” 


cried Susie passionately, 
“Why 


be spared in this sudden manner. She understood 
the intricacies of Bradshaw, she arranged the route 
and took the tickets, she was interpreter at the 
hotels, she took Molly off her mother’s hands as if 
she were a hired nurse or governess ; and, oh! how 
keenly Susie had enjoyed the delight of ordering 
about and snubbing this sister who had once upon 
a day—for all her unmarried condition—seemed 
to occupy the elder’s place! Decima’s valiantly 
practised patience, her willingness to serve, had the 
effect these always have upon an ungenerous nature, 
they made Susie a tyrant; it was only in those 
rare moments when Decima held too loose a rein 
upon her forbearance and her displeasure leaped 
out, that the tables were turned, and Susie cowered 
and trembled. 

She was a weak creature, and she had got used 
to Decima’s strength—dared she trust herself to 
stand alone? On the other hand, was it not a 
bitter indignity to be made to give up her friends 
as if she were a naughty schoolgirl ; she—a wife and 
mother—to yield to the dictation of a younger sister 
who was a puritan and a prude to boot? 

“He isn’t aman Antony would have liked you 
to know,” said Decima, in a low voice, using her 
strongest argument. “He is not a man of high 
principle ; you remember what we heard of him in 
Rome?” 

“ T never listen to malicious scandal,” said Susie, 
with truly admirable loftiness. 

“‘ Listen to your own heart,” said Decima, getting 
up and laying her hand on her sister’s shoulder. 
Susie had flung herself in an easy chair while she 
braced herself to battle. “Is he a man you could 
name in the same breath—with—Antony? He is 
rich, but he may be that without honour ; he has no 
high aims, he makes a jest of the things our father 
and mother taught us to reverence. Susie, can you 
think of him—can you encourage him—you who 
have known the best sort of love there is in the 
world ?” 

Ah, she touched at last a chord that too rarely 
vibrated to any appeal of hers. For an instant 
Susie was moved, ashamed, sad, and sorry. Decima’s 
arms were about her, and on that kind sisterly 
bosom she sobbed out her passionate heart. It 
was a sorry enough confession, but Decima was 
patient with the petulance, the wounded vanity, the 
injured pride, and in the end Susie reluctantly con- 
sented to leave Paris in a week. 

“We will do nothing in a hurry,” said Decima, 
wishing to save her sister's dignity. “We shall 
stay for a day or two, since your friends are here ; 
but after that we'll go away, Susie—and this time, 
dear, you will be discreet ?” 


Those were difficult days for Decima, they called 
for all her dignity, all her tact; she resolutely 
strangled the longing to escape, to be done with it 
all—the watch she despised herself for keeping and 
yet must keep—to go home, to sit in the little den 
with her father and pull out the familiar, dusty 
books, and talk as they had not talked these many 


years. She put the temptation away ; she had not 
earned her freedom yet, and that one moment of 
kinder intercourse with Susie seemed but to draw 
her bonds closer. 
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But her hour of deliverance was nearer than she 
dreamed. At little Houlgate, by the Norman sea, 
a letter reached Decima that set her pulses throb- 
bing and her heart beating strangely. It was a sad 
letter, inasmuch as it was a confession of failure ; 
the struggle and toil of years had brought no success, 
the goal had come no nearer ; and yet Decima’s lips 
trembled into a smile as she read the manly, simple 
words in which Archie gave her back her freedom. 
‘‘T had my doubts when Sir Peter and Susie wrote,” 
he said, “ but I hoped to fight my way through, and 
your dear faith in me gave me courage ; but now I 
know that I ought never to have bound you to 
my uncertain future, and what is there left to do 
but to pray, God bless you always ! and to set you 
free ?” 

Had she ever really longed for her liberty? It 
had no savour for her now that it was hers for the 
taking. Nobody wanted her, it seemed; Janet 
had taken her place in the den, on Sheila’s back, 
in her father’s confidence ; Susie—ah, how little 
Susie needed her ; and now, if you please, Archie 
was announcing that he could do without her! 
But—if she couldn’t do without him? She picked 
up the letter again, and this time, between the 
written lines, she read—‘ I want you, I need you, 
come to me !” 

“‘Tt has taken me a long time to find it out,” she 
said, between laughter and tears, as she sat on the 
yellow sands and looked into the past and future ; 
** but I think you’ll have to let me share your hard- 
ships and your failures, Archie, and we'll turn them 
into successes together.” 


They had been several days at Houlgate, and had 
seen everything ; Caburg on its sandy cliffs, and 
the little inn at Dives. Susie was not in the least 
interested in William the Conqueror, the bathers, 
the donkey races, and she had already professed 
herself profoundly weary of it all. They were 
standing together on a balcony that was reached by 
the French window of their salon. The evening air 
brought coolness ; the long wide curve of yellow 
sands was almost deserted, all the world of the little 
watering place being gathered round the band-stand 
in the square. Beyond that vast plain of tumbling 
waters lay England. 

Something in Decima’s expression as she gazed 
seawards, a new softness, a new wistfulness, touched 
Susie with faintly-stirred remorse. 

“Ts it—Archie?” she asked. “ You have been 
making him wait—for Molly and me——” 

Decima turned to her with a strange smile, “ He 
never grudged it while you needed me.” 

* Well,” Susie clutched the railing to steady the 
hands that would tremble, “ I’ve been thinking— 
it is—a sacrifice which you needn’t make. It—I— 
I shall not be so lonely now. I am expecting 
friends” 

“ You have written to him ?” said Decima, deeply 
wounded. 

Susie averted her head, and the tears began to 
fall. ‘“It—it was too dull—everybody happy but 
me,” she sobbed. “And I’m not like you, I don’t 
care for clever people. And if we go to India you 
can have Molly.” 


That was her consolation as she flew homewards, 
the pressure of Molly’s arms still about her neck, 
the wail of Molly’s grief still in herears. The little 
one was hers by a double right now—hers to train, 
as Antony would have trained his child, to ways of 
womanliness and honour. Not even Archie’s need 
was greater, more sacred in her eyes than Molly’s, 
She gave herself to both, and in giving had her 
best reward. 


But when these new-formed plans came to be 
revealed to her family, it needed all the courage 
she could summon to combat the opposition which 
her resolution aroused. What! leave home and 
country to share Archie’s hopeless fortunes—to 
face certain poverty, possible penury? Need Lady 
Christina’s despair, her father’s chagrin, Sir Peter's 
prattle be depicted? But her long absence from 
home had opened Decima’s eyes to many things, 
and she saw, not without some natural pangs of 
pain, that the place she had left vacant had been 
filled by another. 

*“ Janet is even more of a trial to me than Decima 
was,” Lady Christina would confide in Elizabeth ; 
but Decima herself, after that one little jealous 
sting, was generous enough to say : 

“Janet is a better companion than I could have 
been, papa ; she is cleverer and brighter, as well as 
far prettier. She has a less uncomfortable con- 
science, and she makes a better rebel. Do you 
remember the remorse that used to assail us after 
one of our breaches of convention? If I had re- 
mained at home, Elizabeth and Aunt Christina 
combined would have been too much for me; I 
should have been made, like the invertebrate heroine 
of a novel, to marry the man of their choice, and 
have been pining now in gilded splendour. But 
you need never have any fears that Janet will be 
torn from you against her will.” 

** Don’t you know, my child”—he was too con- 
cerned for once to speak lightly—“ that what you 
are about to do will demand far more courage and 
endurance than you have yet been called on to 
exercise? I don’t speak of the present only, but 

have you counted the whole cost? The world 
is not on the side of sacrifices such as you are 
making ; it will blame you for your generous rash- 
ness, it will blame me for consenting to it. We 
may ignore its censure, but what if the future should 
not vindicate us? My dear, my dear, a man may 
fail, even with the love of a good and noble woman 
to be his stay and support. And if the chances of 
war should go against you——” 

“Sir Peter will have the satisfaction of saying, 
he always foretold our downfall.” She tried to 
laugh, but her bright eyes had tears in them. 
“We mustn’t admit that we can fail,” she said. 
“ Courage is half the battle. And after these last 
years—oh, if you knew how often I’d thankfully 
haveexchanged the life we led for the roughest field- 
work, the meanest kind of service—I can’t talk of 
it,” she broke off, “but at least one must get 
down to the realities of life over there—one must 
feel that one is a responsible creature with a task 
to do.” 

“You don’t know what roughing it means; I 
don’t think I ought to let you find out.” 
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“Oh, you needn’t be afraid, Nature did not mean 
me for a genteel person. It won’t break my heart 
if 1 do spoil my hands,” she held them out, and 
inspected them gravely—“ and Aunt Christina won't 
be there to see !” 

“ What am I to do without you?” 

“You can spare me better than Archie ; you let 
me give myself to him, and you would be the first 
to blame me if, now that he needs me, I were to 
fail him.” 

Perhaps her father could not, or would not, have 
risen to this sublime height of unselfishness, but at 
least he could admire and respect her devotion. If 
she was strong enough for her difficult task, it was 
not for him to forbid it. 

“T mind nothing,” she said, trying to console 
him and herself at the same time—*“ nothing but 
the leaving you ; but there is Janet ; if it weren’t for 


“You would consider me your first duty ?” 
“ No ”—the fun crept back into her eyes, chasing 
the tears away—“ no, but I would have persuaded 


'” 


you to elope with Molly and me ! 


Decima’s world was indeed against her, and but 
for her own inner sense of rectitude and the know- 
ledge of her father’s sympathy, she must have 
suffered acutely. But for all her sensitiveness to 
disapproval, she was a good rebel when love and 
duty urged, and the path once plain before her she 
was not to be diverted from it. And by-and-by 
she found she had one supporter who was faith- 
fully on her side. Did she ever know, did she ever 
guess, at what a cost to himself he was loyal to her 
in heart, as well as in speech? He put her from 
that inner sanctuary, where she had reigned, that 
he might meet her in the outer courts of friendship 
and give her true and trusty help, and he so set a 
watch over his secret that it never betrayed him. 

But if she never knew how much he might have 
given her, she knew at least how much he gave. 

“T think it was the support of Mr. Bruce’s un- 
failing friendship that helped me most of all,” she 
said, as she was bidding Lady Chatty goodbye. 
“He was your friend long before he was mine,” 
said Decima, taking the other’s hand in her own. 
“I need not praise him to you, but he is too good 
not to be very happy too, and some day———” 

She did not finish her sentence. The Earl 
entered the room, and Chatty rose in a little flutter, 
the shamed blushes, called there by some faint 
significance in Decima’s words, hot upon her cheeks, 
and crossing to him slid her hand within his arm. 
He looked down and patted the little hand with 
kindcondescension. He, at least, needed and missed 
her, and could not do without her ; and had not 
poor Chatty always been humbly willing to accept 
the second best ? 


As for the meeting over yonder, to chronicle 
that would demand a fresh chapter, and with 
Decima’s surrender her little love story ends and 
begins. 

Archie, like the honest fellow he was, could 
hever get over the wonder of her offered support, 
and scarcely dared to believe in his good fortune 


till they were made man and wife. Even when 
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that event was old enough for Decima to have 
grown used to her new honours, he would refer to 
it with such puzzled, humble surprise that she was 
fain to say lightly : 

“T believe you didn’t want me after all, since you 
think it so very odd that people who have been 
engaged for years should get married at last.” 

But she never questioned his need of her, nor 
did she for a single day regret her choice. Archie 
was Archie ; the habit of caring for him was of too 
old a growth to be lightly uprooted, and in her 
husband she found the old boy-friend of her girl- 
hood, with an added depth of character, a new 
manliness of look, and thought, and purpose, that 
augured well for the future. More and more, as 
time went on, she found herself, to her great con- 
tent (for women love best to be ruled), leaning on 
his judgment, waiting on his decision, while he in 
turn was encouraged and sustained by her quick, 
womanly sense and ready cheerfulness. 

The struggle was not less hard than she had 
prefigured it. Sometimes, indeed, she felt that she 
had overestimated her strength to face it, for no 
benevolent fairy appeared to lighten the path for 
these young people; but they had health, and 
strength, and youth, and in a land where food is 
abundant and the climate invigorating, you can 
achieve solid happiness on very narrow means. 
For Decima, it was enough to see Molly growing 
tall and brown, and good, and to know that if she 
and Archie were not gathering treasure, they were 
rich in the sense of owing nothing. Five years 
after their marriage there reached them a letter from 
the Jardine cousin, who had quarrelled with Archie’s 
father, expressing a desire for reconciliation with 
the son, and hinting at certain testamentary inten- 
tions. 

Husband and wife read it together; Archie 
was leaning over Decima, his hand on her shoulder. 
He was silent for a minute or two when the last 
page was turned. 

“T remember him,” he said, “an unhappy-look- 
ing old man. He is rich, very rich ; I am glad I 
never grudged it him, or counted on his help.” 

“Don’t let us count on it now,” she said quickly. 
“You can shake hands with him metaphorically 
across the sea, if~that’s what he wants ; but let us 
forget all the rest of the letter as if it had never 
been written. We are very happy as we are, but 
if we were to begin to count on dead men’s 
shoes - 

“Yes, you’re right,” he said ; “I’d like to see 
you mistress of Castle Jardine, but I’ve seen too 
many men ruined by living on expectations to care 
to try that game. Besides, a cantankerous old 
fellow has the privilege of changing his mind.” 

“Let him ‘endow a college or a cat’ if he will ; 
so long as we don’t set our hearts on his store we 
shall never miss it. And if we should never be 
rich, at least we’ve learned how to be poor and 
happy too. Nobody can rob us of that.” 

But though no whisper of this possible fortune 
was sent by the prudent pair across the sea, rumour 
had been busy there too, for the Jardine cousin, in 
visiting the ancestral home to seek news of his 
young relat’ve, had dropped hints which one person 
was quick to seize and to spread. After all, why 

42 
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should Sir Peter be denied the little gratification 
of thinking that he had never been deceived, but 
had all along been convinced that Decima would 
fall on her feet? The innocent delusion hurt no- 
body, and vastly pleased the old gentleman himself, 
who would have made everybody happy if he 
could. In sending his enthusiastic and somewhat 
premature congratulations, he used the occasion to 
whisper another little secret which greatly interested 
and excited Decima. This was nothing less than 
an assurance that when Archie and his wife came 
home to their own, Castle Jardine would be ready 
to receive them, since it was pretty plain that 
before long Bruce would be flitting to fresh 
quarters. 

“And I always told you,” the gossip ended 
characteristically, “that it would come to a marriage 
from the first day I saw him ride off to the Towers, 
though they have been a pretty time making up 
their minds.” 


Was Sir Peter for once a true seer? Decima, at 
least, hoped that good fortune was at last to shine 
upon her meek friend ; but Archie, who thought all 
men to be pitied who had not Duo for a wife, took 
a less romantic view of this middle-aged exchange 
of hearts. 

“She is too old for him; he ought to have 
had you”—it was easy for him to be generous 
now—‘“he was a hundred times more deserving 
than I.” 

“Then he could the better afford to lose me,” 
she laughed. 

“Was that why you took me?” he demanded, 
“or because—you cared for me a little bit too ?” 

“T suppose,” she said demurely, “I found that, 
in spite of myself, I cared for you a little bit. And 
there was Molly—I was conceited enough to think 
you could neither of you do without me, and so, 
perhaps, it was my own pleasure I was consulting, 
after all !” 


— EO 


R Wolf Sfory. 


INSTINCT or reason, which, gcod sirs? Oh, instinct in 
brutes, you say! 

And reason only in lordly man! Well, think of it as you 
may, 

I’ll tell you of something not unlike to reason I saw one day. 

Is it only men that are makers of law? Perhaps! Yet 
hearken a bit ; 

I'll tell you a tale; say you if e’er you have heard a 
stranger than it. 


It was many and many a league away from the place 
where now we are; 

And many a year ago it happed, in the land of the Great 
White Czar. 

It was morn; I remember how cold it felt, out under a 
low pale sky, 

When we moored our boat on the river-bank, my com- 
rade Leigh and I; 

And the plunge in the water unwarmed of the sun was 
less for desire than pluck, 

And we hurried on our clothes again, and longed for our 
breakfast luck ; 

When, all of a sudden, he clutched my arm, and pointed 
across. And there 

We stood up side by side and watched, and as mute as 
the dead we were. 


We saw the grey wolfs fateful spring, and we saw the 
death of the deer; 

And the grey wolf left the body alone, and swift as the 
feet of fear 

His feet sped over the brow of the hill, and we lost the 
sight of him, 

Who had left the dead deer there on the ground, uneaten 
body or limb. 


So, when he vanished out of our sight, we rowed ou 
boat across, 

And lifted the carcass, and rowed again to the other side 
** The loss 

For you, good Master Wolf, much more than the gain 
for us will be! 

’Twere half a pity to spoil your sport except that we fain 
would see 

The reason why, with hunger unstaunched, you have left 
our quarry behind ; 

Red-toothed, red-mawed, forgone your meal! 
we'll know your mind !” 


Sir Wolf, 


Hungry and cold we watched and watched to see him 
return on his track ; 

At last we spied him a-top of the hill, the same grey 
wolf come back, 

No more alone, but a leader of woives, the head of a 
gruesome pack. 

He came right up to the very place where the dead deer’s 
body had lain, 

And he sniffed and looked for the prey of his claws, the 
beast that himself had slain ; 

The beast at our feet, and the river between, and the 
searching all in vain ! 


He threw up his muzzle and slunk his tail, and whined 
so pitifully, 

And the whole ‘pack howled and fell on him,—we hardly 
could bear to see. 

Breaker of civic law or pact, or however they deemed ot 
him, 

He knew his fate, and he met his fate, for they tore him 
limb from limb. 


I tell you, we felt as we ne’er had felt since ever our 


days began ; 


Less like men that had cozened a brute than men that 


had murdered a mar, 


E, H. HICKEY. 





EGYPTIAN 


SKETCHES. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, AUTHOR OF “ FRANCIS CLUDDE,” ETC. 


THE NILE FROM THEBES, 


THE RUINS OF KARNAK, 


HE fact that the Temple of Karnak stands 
within a mile or so of Luxor has made its 
ruins familiar of late years to thousands of 

travellers in pursuit of health. The discovery that 
Italy and Southern France, though they enjoy a 
brighter and purer atmosphere than England, are 
in winter scarcely less cold, has gradually passed 
from the possession of the few to that of the many. 
It is recognised now that Mentone and Pau, 
Cannes and Amalfi, do not satisfy the needs of 
invalids, whose state calls urgently for dryness and 
warmth, as well as for the appearance of sunshine ; 
and, indeed, that no place in Europe does possess 
the high and equable temperature they require. 
[he Mediterranean at least must be crossed. 
Some go to Colorado, and California, and South 
Africa—nay, even farther afield, to New Zealand, 
where the summer is coincident with our winter. 
But of late years an increasing number have sourht 
and found in Egypt a climate more stable and 
more suitable to their needs than any other to be 
discovered within a like distance from home ; and 
in this way a knowledge of Egyptology, and an 
interest in the land of the Pharaohs, have been con- 
stantly spreading amongst us. 

The climate of lower Egypt, of Alexandria, and 
even of Cairo, is uncertain, and by no means free, 
during two months of the year, from moisture and 
cold winds. The sanitary reputation, too, of these 
towns isnot good. The greater number of invalids, 
therefore, do not winter in them, but seek a part of 
Egypt where rain is practically unknown, and where 
fireplaces exist only for cooking purposes. They 


prolong their journey by way of the Nile as far as 
Luxor. 

The site of this place is peculiar. About four 
hundred and fifty miles above Cairo the hills, 
which, along the greater part of the Nile valley, 
attend the river closely on either side, and confine 
the fertile lands within very narrow limits, fall back 
for a space, and encircle a plain of considerable 
size : a wide expanse, rich in wheat and beans and 
lentils, and dotted with frequent villages and palm- 
groves. Here the sun even in winter shines with 
semi-tropical fervour, while the prevalent north 
winds, which in the narrow parts of the valley blow 
with force as through a funnel, and greatly lower 
the temperature, are here dispersed abroad and do 
but fan the cheek pleasantly. Near the upper end 
of this plain lies the Arab village of Luxor, which 
owes its renown in part to this excellence of its 
climate—it is warmer than places lying farther 
south on the river—and partly to the fact that it 
occupies the site of the most famous of Egypt's 
old cities, and shamelessly raises the mud roofs of 
its hovels and the mean whitewashed walls of its 
hotels in the midst of some of the grandest ruins 
known to the modern world. 

The traveller in search of winter quarters will 
probably have been at least a week in Egypt before 
his boat, steaming slowly into the last long reach 
below Luxor, enables him to feast his eyes on the 
place in which he knows that he must spend 
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some weeks, perhaps months. With the utmost 
curiosity he scans alike the scattered remains of 
antiquity which in various directions peep above 
the palm-groves, and the commonplace houses 
shaded by thirsty mimosas, or sweltering in the 
hot sunshine, which cluster near the summit of the 
high river-bank. 

That bank is very uninviting. It is of baked 
mud, and it rises at a very steep angle. The 
natives of Luxor shoot their rubbish down it, and 
all the rainless year the sun shines on it by day, 
and the pariah dogs frequent it by night, and it is 
generally dusty and malodorous and abominable. 
But the visitor clambering to the top of it soon 
forgets its existence in his admiration of the long 
colonnade, and clustering pillars, and stately pro- 
portions of the temple which surmounts it, and 
which is commonly known here—where each 
clump of ruins has a modern name—as the Temple 


AN ARAB OF THE DESERT. 


of Luxor. Round this the Arab village gathers on 
the site of Thebes, the hundred-gated Thebes of 
Homer, and the capital city of Egypt during the 
second of its long eras of prosperity ; the great 
metropolis which was already falling into decay in 
the sixth century before the birth of Christ. 
Health is so important to all, and the majority 
of those who go abroad to regain it know so little of 
the places to which they are bound, that one sub- 
ordinate word may be permitted on the subject of 
the modern conveniences of Luxor. The hotels 
stand, unfortunately, in the middle of the village, 
and are thus exposed to evil influences which a 
different situation would enable the visitor to avoid. 
But on the whole they are good, and tolerably 
comfortable. The doors of most of the bedrooms 
open directly into the outer air; but with a 
thermometer seldom falling in such rooms below 
62° Fahrenheit, and sometimes standing during 
the coldest month in the year at 72° for several 
days and nights together, this is scarcely felt as a 


hardship even by invalids. The hotel gardens 
should rather be called palm-groves ; underfoot 
they are dusty and arid, and boast few flowers, but 
the spreading covering of the trees affords a grateful 
shade, and the luxury, rare in Egypt, of a place in 
which it is possible to walk. At night, indeed, 
when the straggling house is glorified by a flood of 
Egyptian moonlight, and the untidiness and petty 
shifts of the place are lost in shadow, the stiffness 
of the rows of palms disappears also; and only 
the feathery grace of fronds, drooping languidly 
against the cloudless sky, remains to awaken in the 
mind of the Northern'visitor old memories of Bible 
stories and pictures seen in childhood. 

The sun shines every day and all day. Once a 
year, for five minutes perhaps, rain falls. No excur- 
sion or picnic is ever postponed at Luxor on account 
of the weather, no plan ever deranged through 
fear of a wet day. The most delicate may be out 
all day and every day, may lunch out and sit out 
with comfort and safety. But, on the other hand, a 
rainless climate implies dust, and dust in excessive 
quantities. It means roads and paths covered inches 
deep by it—and by matter in the wrong place. 
Those who suffer from throat complaints therefore 
should not visit Luxor. But others will find com- 
pensation in its perpetual sunshine, and will not 
grumble if a little wind, rising suddenly, fills mouth 
and nostrils with fine sand, and buries alike the 
papers on their table and the plants outside their 
windows under a layer of fine Arab dust. 


So much for Luxor. Afterall, that about it which 
most deeply impresses the stranger—the stranger, 
that is, who has any acquaintance with the ancient 
history of the country—is the reflection that where 
it now stands solitary and quiet, a mere village in 
the plain, the bustle and murmur of a great capital 
once filled the air. In place of the wheat-fields 
and the tall flowering beans, were once busy streets 
and noisy markets, the hum of a great crowd ; the 
voices of those that laughed and wept, the tramp of 
armed men, the babel of a great city. The mud 
banks which fringe the Nile were once stately 
quays and wharves high piled with merchandise. 
Beside the silent ruins, where the prickly pear 
now peeps from the sand, rose countless palaces, 
long rows of public buildings, granaries, libraries, 
arsenals, swarming with the servants of Pharaoh. 
Nor on this bank only. Far on the other side the 
city stretched even to the base of the yellow sand- 
stone cliffs, which half a league from the river tell 
of the beginning of the desert : the cliffs in whose 
sacred penetralia, removed from and yet within 
reach of the bustling scene below, the kings and 
priests of the land, lords of Egypt, from the great 
sea to the bounds of Cush, and from the Libyan to 
the Syrian desert, were solemnly laid to rest. The 
palaces and houses, markets and law courts, are gone 
—gone the last trace of them. Only the temples 
and tombs remain, rising here and there in quiet 
majesty from the green plain or the bordering sand 
of the western desert. ‘The words of Lord Tenny- 
son — 

**O Earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea °— 
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though they describe a change the reverse of that 
which has taken place here, express none the less 
eloquently the grave thoughts which the first sight 
of Luxor is apt to inspire. 

For a thousand years, from about the eighteenth 
to the eighth century before the beginning of our 
era, Egypt was ruled from Thebes. The greatest 
names of Egyptian history—the Thothmes and 
Rameses, Sethis and Amenhoteps—are connected 
with it. Only Memphis, the seat of those older 
and more mysterious kings who built the Pyramids, 
can among Egyptian cities vie with it in fame or 
excel itinage. ‘Try for the moment to bring home 
to the mind some idea of its antiquity. Its palmy 
days were over before the first stone of Rome was 
laid, before Athens was a town, or Carthage rose 
toeminence. In the book of the prophet Nahum 
it is mentioned under the name of No. “Art 
thou better than populous No, that was situate 
among the rivers, that had the waters round about 
it, whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was 
from the sea?” 

The prophet of Nineveh, and Homer, the oldest 
of the secular poets, sing its glories. In a word, 
upwards of three thousand five hundred years have 
elapsed since Thebes, on the expulsion of the 
shepherd kings from Egypt, became the capital of 
the country. 

Carthage, Athens, Rome, we have said, are 
modern beside it. Yet while Carthage is a green 
slope looking on the sea, and only the later monu- 
ments of Greece and Rome remain, the temples 
and tombs of Thebes, the portraits of her kings, 
the papyri of her scribes, the very jests of her 
satirists, survive to puzzle the curious, to strike 
with awe even the careless observer, and to fill the 
minds of the thoughtful with strange speculations 
on the cycles of human progress and the ebb and 
flow of civilisation. 

In the middle of the village, on the east bank of 
the river, stands one temple, that which we have 
already mentioned under the name of the Temple 
of Luxor. A mile and a half away, on the same 
bank, rises the most majestic ruin which Egypt 
has bequeathed to us, the temple, or group of 
temples, called of Karnak. On the opposite side 
of the river are four distinct groups of ruins—the 
temple of Rameses the Third at Medinet Abou, 
the Rameseum built by Rameses the Second, the 
temple of Koorneh, and that built by Queen 
Hatasoo. The last-named stands at some height 
above the plain in a nook of the cliffs, and 
probably marked the extreme western outskirts of 
the city and the beginning of the desert cemetery. 
It is distant some miles from the Temple of Luxor, 
while the Temple of Karnak is some miles dis- 
tant from that of Medinet Abou ; these intervals 
serving to give us an idea of the magnitude of 
the ancient city. Between the Temple of Luxor 
and that of Karnak, and also between the latter and 
that of Koorneh, there formerly existed avenues 
of sphinxes, of which only mutilated remains at 
present rise above the ground, though further 
excavations may bring more, and possibly in a 
better state, to light. 


To describe in detail the six ruined shrines 


which in turn invite the traveller’s attention would 
be tedious ; but the Temple of Karnak, the finest 
in Egypt, cannot be passed over in silence. The 
entrance faces the river at a distance of about a 
quarter of a mile from the bank. It is at once 
grave and imposing. It consists of a pylon, or 
gateway, formed of two gigantic oblong towers— 
curtains of masonry one might almost call them 
thicker at the bottom than the top, where they 
again curve outwards in a heavy overhanging 
cornice. The effect, as one stands outside, is that 
of a blank wall, ponderous, lofty, forbidding. 
Passing through this—the overhead junction 
between the two towers has fallen—the traveller 
enters a spacious enclosed court open to the sky, 
on the farther side of which is another pylon, now 
fallen. ‘This court, which is, with one exception, 
the latest addition to the temple, was built by 
Shishak, the contemporary and ally of Jeroboam 
king of Israel, in the tenth century Bc. It 
measures 275 feet by 329 feet, and near the middle 
of it, striking and impressive in its graceful solitude, 
rises one tall pillar, the sole remnant of an avenue 
which once crossed the court and formed a fitting 
introduction to that to which we now proceed 
through the ruined pylon—the famous Hall of the 
Kings, so magnificent in its proportions, and so 
thickly planted with columns, some of which are 
seventy feet high, as to defy description. This is 
the master-piece of Egyptian architecture. It does 
not possess a roof, but gigantic stones, resting on 
the capitals, unite the pillars of each row to one 
another ; and in one place a window remains—a 
lattice of stone. Walls and pillars are adorned 
with a maze of figures and hieroglyphics, cut into 
or relieved upon the stone, and still retaining much 
of the colour with which they were originally de- 
corated. It is noteworthy that the sculptures which 
were executed under Sethi (about 1400 B.c.) are 
entirely in relief, and in grace and delicacy of 
design, as well as in taste, excel those added by 
his successor Rameses the Second. Some of the 
columns have fallen, and the blazing sunlight 
entering more freely through these gaps strikes 
athwart the long aisles, creating vast black shadows 
or picking out some remnant of ancient colour, 
still fresh, though the hand which laid it on has 
been dust these thirty centuries. Whether by day 
or night the interior of this hall, which measures 
170 feet by 329 feet, and contains 134 columns, 
presents a mingled picture of majesty and ruin, 
strength and decay, which cannot be conveyed in 
words. Some few Greek works may excel it in 
elegance and beauty, and in cunning workman- 
ship that modern marvel, the Taj Mahal, may vie 
with it, but in grandeur and magnificence this hall 
of the Pharaohs still stands supreme. 

Passing through it, and through the ruins of a 
third pylon, we come upon a shapeless chaos of 
stone representing courts and buildings erected by 
Thothmes the Third and his sister Queen Hatasoo 
—the Elizabeth of Egypt—about 1600-1550 B.c 
From this, two obelisks, resembling what we call 
Cleopatra’s Needle, and each about seventy feet 
high, raise their delicate tapering points towards 
the sky, in fine contrast with the heavy mass of ruin 
from which they spring. <A few paces taken along 
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a path cleared through the débris bring us to the 
central portion of the building—also the latest 
portion in date—the granite shrine which was 
rebuilt under the Ptolemies. Passing this—the 
interior is in a dangerous state—and crossing a 
court, we come to a large low hall, formed of 
massive stones resting on short columns. This 
was built by Thothmes the First, but some frag- 
ments of columns bearing a much earlier car- 
touche—that of a king of the Twelfth Dynasty— 
have been found here, and seem to indicate the 
date of the original temple. 

On the right of the vast building we have at- 
tempted to describe is a sacred lake, while more 
than one stately pylon, rising at some distance from 
the walls, show the extent of the consecrated en- 
closure. Attached are three other temples, of 
which considerable, and in one case magnificent, 
remains still exist, the whole forming a maze of 
débris probably without its equal in the world. 
The visitor returns to it again and again, striving 
to reduce the chaos to order ; but eventually the 
clearest pictures left on his mind are sure to be 
those of the court of Shishak with its one solitary 
pillar, of Queen Hatasoo’s obelisks soaring sky- 
wards, and of the great Hall of the Kings. 


This last, indeed, is a monument which, apart 
from its architectural grandeur, should have interest 
for us. It dates from a remarkable period in the 
history of the world. Rameses the Second, whose 
long reign saw it completed, was the reost famous, 
if not the greatest, of the kings of Egypt. Weknow 
him as the Pharaoh of the oppression, the Pharaoh 
who ground down the Hebrews in cruel bondage. 
In all likelihood he looked on Moses face to face 
—looked on him with that countenance which the 
traveller in Egypt learns to know so well. For if 
he was not the greatest, he was the vainest of 
kings. He sowed his images broadcast through 
the length and breadth of Egypt. We find them 
at Memphis in Lower Egypt, at Karnak in Upper 
Egypt, at Luxor, at Abydus—nay, at Abou Sembel 
in distant Nubia ; and probably, were we to ex- 
cavate the site of Rameses, the store city which he 
built on the far distant borders towards Syria, there 
too we should find his likeness. His vanity, if not 
his valour, exceeded that of all his race. He was 
the Louis the Fourteenth of Egypt, ruling with a 
grandeur unprecedented, yet already pregnant with 
decay. The cold satiric features,. the stony eyes, 
the sneering smile of the great king are perfectly 
known to us, though he passed away so many 
centuries ago. 

Learned inquirers have ascertained, almost with 
certainty, the causes which led him and his father, 
the greater but more modest Sethi, to build the 
Hall of the Kings. Before their accession to power 
the old religion of Egypt had suffered an eclipse. 
The last kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty had 
slighted the priests, and departed from the faith of 
their fathers. They had broken with the traditions 
which countless generations had held, and had 
adopted a worship, now difficult to define, but 
commonly called in the present day the worship 
of the Sun Disk. It would seem to have been a 
form of monotheism, not unlike the sun worship of 
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the Parsees. That the kings of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty adopted it at the instigation of the Israelites, 
the exiles from the East, then flourishing in Goshen, 
is believed by many ; and it is significant that the 
return of Sethi and Rameses to the ancient faith of 
Egypt was contemporaneous with, if it did not cause, 
the oppression of the captive people. It seems 
most likely that Rameses dedicated this splendid 
hall at Karnak as at once the sign and the seal of 
his reconciliation with the old priesthood ; and we 
may suppose, without straining probabilities, that 
at the same time his desire to gratify the priests of 
Amen-ra (Ammon) led him to take those steps for 
the reduction of the Hebrews’ power and _influ- 
ence which state policy also dictated. ‘The end 
we know. A few decades later his immediate 
descendants sank, overwhelmed by misfortunes, 
amongst which the destruction of the flower of 
their forces in the Red Sea probably ranked high ; 
and though another dynasty, the Twentieth, called 
by his name and connected with him, succeeded 
and reigned, the government of Egypt passed 
presently to those very priests of Amen-ra into 
whose fold the great Rameses had returned, and 
in compliance with whose wishes he had entered 
on the disastrous persecution of the Israelites. Of 
this priestly dynasty—the Twenty-first—we know 
little, but during the present year a discovery has 
been made which it is hoped will throw light upon 
one of the most obscure epochs of Egyptian 
history. 


Luxor can boast another monument scarcely less 
famous than its temples ; but one which has been 
described by an abler pen—Dean Stanley's. Yet 
a reference to it may be permitted. The visitor 
who takes boat and crosses the river sees before 
him, on landing, two strange objects, two giant forms 
seated side by side, gazing before them towards 
Karnak and the rising sun. Grey and solitary, rising 
in abrupt majesty on the edge of the desert, with the 
sand behind them and the level fields at their feet, 
they sit, and have sat for thirty-five hundred years. 
In stateliest repose, with hands on knees and 
sightless eyes, they gaze on the rural stillness as 
they gazed once on the countless houses of the 
city. Ethiopian and Assyrian conquerors, Darius 
the Mede and Alexander the Greek, the Roman 
Czesar, the Goth, the Arab, the Turk, the Gaul, 
have passed in tumultuous procession at their feet, 
and still they sit unchanged, the oldest colossal 
statues, the Sphinx perhaps excepted, in the 
world. They were erected by Amenhotep the 
Third about 1700 B.c. Wellnigh a thousand 
years before the first stone of Rome was laid, these 
figures sat gazing on the Theban plain. And they 
sit there still. At a little distance they appear 
perfect, but a nearer approach discloses the fact 
that the northern figure, long known as Memnon, 
has been much repaired, the upper part of the 
body now consisting of a number of stones. The 
other is a monolith. They are duplicates, and this 
enables us to note a peculiar feature in Egyptian 
art. A king did not decorate his temple with a 
single statue of himself carved by the best sculptor 
of the day, but he had a dozen, or a score, or a 
hundred, all replicas, made; and erected whole 
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avenues of them. The reason was possibly this. 
He believed that his soul after death would return 
to seek and inhabit his body. He took, therefore, 
every precaution to secure the preservation of his 
body. It might possibly be destroyed, however. 
In that case he believed that his soul would still 
have a last resort. It might take possession of any 
likeness of himself which existed ; and accordingly 





he thought it the truest wisdom to secure, by con- 
structing a large number of these, the survival of 
one at least. 


The kings were buried among the cliffs on the 
western bank, at least a league from the river. ‘Their 
tombs are principally situate in one stony ravine, 
now called the Valley of the Kings, and often said 
to be the hottest place in Egypt. Here the 
Pharaohs were laid to rest at the end of long 
sloping corridors, driven deep into the rocky walls 
of the ravine, and decorated with a thousand fan- 
tastic pictures and emblems, representing in some 
cases, Or in some parts, the history of the dead 
sovereign, in others the adventures of the soul 
after death. 

The colours of these paintings, often a vivid 
black and red, are still fresh and untarnished, 


where the hand of the spoiler—too often the 
modern tourist—has not been at work ; and the 
contrast between their grotesque and gloomy 
magnificence, as the flickering candles light them 
up, and the hot barren valley without, on which 
the sun shines day after day with unceasing fervour, 
is very striking. The bodies have long been with- 
drawn ; but of that in another place. 


One of the rarest and most curious sights which 
the modern world can look upon might have been 
witnessed in the spring of last year at Luxor. 
Some years ago the hopes of Egyptologists werc 
more than fulfilled by the discovery of a large 
number of royal mummies hidden together in a 
tomb near the Valley of the Kings. A year or so 
ago it began to be whispered in the same locality 
that a fresh and scarcely less important discovery 
had been made by some of the Arabs, who spend their 
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lives in constant, and for the most part clandestine, 
digging near the tombs. Below the surface there was 
considerable ferment, and in Luxor itself the appear- 
ance—as before—of new and mysterious antiquities 
began to be looked for. But this time the treasure- 
seekers were foiled. After discovering a perpen- 
dicular shaft not far from the temple of Hatasoo, 
and opening it to a considerable depth, they were 
stopped by a large stone, which baulked all their 
efforts toremove it. Afraid to take others into their 
confidence, they had recourse at last to the authori- 
ties, and disposed of their secret to the chief of 
the National Museum at Gizeh. 

Operations were at once resumed, and the 
searchers were rewarded early in February 1891 by 
the discovery of a large tomb seventy-five feet below 
the surface. It consisted of two horizontal galleries 
one above the other ; but the upper one proved to 
be empty. In the lower were found the mummies 
of over one hundred and fifty priests and priestesses 
of Ammon, inthe time of the Twenty-first, or priestly, 
Dynasty, upon the history of which this discovery 
is expected to throw much light. The gallery con- 
tained besides some thousands of “ushabti,” or 
funeral images, a few larger statuettes, many scores 
of papyri, and a provision of food in the shape 
of preserved mutton, chickens, honey, and even 
wine. 

The scene, as one by one the painted and var- 
nished mummy cases—three thousand years had 
not in the least dimmed their brilliancy —were raised 
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MERE breath is worthless if we fail to live ; 
True life demands high aims and manly deeds ; 










to the surface, was singularly impressive. For all that 
long space of time no human eye had looked upon 
them, no human hand had touched them. Men 
drew them up now with cords as once men let them 
down ; but how different the men, how different 
the spectators, how different all the surroundings ! 
How different this world from that on which the 
sun shone, when it last shone on them, when 
amid the teeming life of a great city they were borne 
to this place. The paint and varnish remained ; 
but what of Thebes, of No, whose bulwark was the 
great river, what of Pharaoh, what of all the glory 
of Egypt? Laid to rest in a cemetery hard by the 
greatest capital in the world, they were raised under 
the wondering gaze of foreign eyes from a tomb 
in the desert ! 

And the scene grew even more weird and strange 
when, late in the evening, they were borne on men’s 
shoulders across the desert, and so to the river and 
the steamboat which was waiting for them. The 
fading light, the long dark burdens, the barren 
landscape, the dying glow on the eastern hills, all 
harmonised. As the slow procession wound across 
the sand it seemed a newand solemn funeral. 
The funeral of men dead thirty centuries. The 
mind brought face to face with a truth so fantastic 
strove in vain to grasp it. It seemed so impossible 
that the flimsy boxes with their gay paint and var- 
nish had lasted all these years, had last been touched 
by hands so long grown cold, moistened perhaps 
by tears so long dried up ! 


A generous love, which trustful courage breeds ; 
A hope, o’erleaping all that earth can give ; 
A steadfast purpose, claiming no reprieve ; 
A faith to walk where the Great Father leads, 
E’en while left lonely in our utmost needs 
We find our cup of joy an empty sieve. 
Patience, sad heart! nor seek ignoble rest ! 
Better the direful solitude of thought, 
Better the fray with fiends in blackest night, 
Than a dull peace of cold indifference bought ; 
Onward ! though mists and storms obstruct thy quest, 
Upon the distant mountains there is light. 





JOHN DENNIS. 
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SPAIN. 


ANY other men, both military and civilian, 

\ have played important parts in the tangled 
and agitated politics of Spain during the last 

ten years, such as Primo de Rivera, Jovellar, Martos, 
Posada, Herrera, Vega y Armijo, Alonso Martinez ; 
but their glory is rather reflected from the great lights 


CASTELAR. 
(From a photograph by Fernando Debas.) 


around whom they revolved than due to any indi- 
vidual pre-eminence of their own, their influence on 
their times being not that of leaders, but of the co- 
operators or opponents of such leaders as Canovas 
and Sagasta. In such a brief sketch as ours, we 
can therefore afford to pass them over, and may 
turn to speak of the heads of the Opposition, 
first and foremost among whom must be placed 
that king of orators, Emilio Castelar, and this, not 
so much on account of his political importance as 
the adversary of the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, as for the brilliant powers of his eloquence, 
unequalled by that of any other parliamentary 
speaker in the world. 

Sunny Cadiz gave birth, in 1832, to this ardent 
republican, who is also one of the most eminent 
men of mddern Spain. From his youth upward 
he took a prominent part in republican meetings, 
and defended his opinions in the “ Tribuna” and 
“Discusion,” the most advanced newspapers of 
the time. For a time he held the chair of History 
in the University of Madrid, but he was deprived 
of it by the Government of Isabella on account of 
the advanced opinions he proclaimed in a republican 
journal he had founded in 1864. In the revolution 
of June 1866 he took an active part, fighting on 
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the barricades. When the movement was repressed 
by General Serrano he was condemned to death, 
and obliged to fly from the country in order to save 
his life. During his exile he wrote that work upon 
Italy which is considered one of his best books. 

After the revolution of ’68 Castelar ventured to 
Spain, and, in union with Orense and Pierrad, be- 
came one of the leaders and most fervent apostles 
of Republicanism. He considered his campaign so 
successful that he actually on one occasion tele- 
graphed to Paris the words “The Republic is 
morally founded.” A speech delivered by him in 
favour of liberty of conscience met with so great a 
triumph that 500 towns and villages offered him 
their citizenship in admiration of his eloquence. 
On September 4, 1874, he telegraphed a message 
of sympathy to the nascent French Republic, and 
in the same year paid a visit to Gambetta at Tours, 
where he also met Garibaldi. In the Cortes 
Castelar opposed the candidature of Amadeo, and 
was one of the 63 deputies who voted against it. 

During the reign of the Italian prince, Castelar 
sat in Cortes in Opposition, and combated Serrano 
and Sagasta. After the abdication of Amadeo, 
when the Republican form of government had been 
voted, Castelar was appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and issued a magnificent and eloquent 
circular to the European Powers. His tenure of 
office was, however, of short duration. Dissensions 
among the Republicans obliged him toresign. He 
was replaced by Pi y Margall, who proclaimed the 
Federal Republic. Though not in harmony with 
the views of Pi y Margall, Castelar nevertheless 
supported him. This government, too, proved 
short-lived, owing again to dissentients among the 
Republicans. Salmeron, too, found it impossible 
to make headway against Republican dissentients 
on the one hand and the Carlist movement on the 
other, and had, in his turn, to resign, after which 
Castelar was appointed by a large majority President 
of the Council with dictatorial powers. 

He repressed with great energy the insurrections 
which had broken out in the provinces, and esta- 
blished martial law against the refractory troops, 
although this was contrary to his favourite doctrine 
of the abolition of capital punishment. At the 
same time, notwithstanding his former vehement 
speeches against the tribute of blood, he called out 
every man capable of bearing arms, placing under 
heavy penalty such as failed to appear for military 
service. He also raised a loan of 100,000,000 
pesetas for war expenses. With skilful diplo- 
macy he reorganised the army, always the source 
of revolutionary danger in Spain ; and by obtaining 
loans on the most advantageous terms, he was also 
able in a great measure to reform the finances. 
Notwithstanding all this, after a brief reign he saw 
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himself obliged to resign, for he had to deal 
with not only open insurrections, but the secret 
conspiracies and dissentients of his own partisans. 
All his efforts to unite together the divergent 
elements of the Liberal Party had entirely failed. 

During the government of Serrano, Castelar 
entered into negotiations with Sagasta with a view 
to founding a Conservative Republic similar to that 
of Thiers in France ; but when no result was arrived 
at, and Alfonso was declared king, Castelar resigned 
his professorship and retired to France. In 1875 
he was again elected deputy, and in his address to 
his electors he announced that he had given up 
federalism as being incompatible with national 
unity, but that he desired to see the state organised 
in harmony with liberal and democratic principles, 
and that he claimed for his fellow-citizens the 
fundamental rights of humanity, that is to say, 
universal suffrage, complete liberty of conscience, 
a system of state education free from the influence 
of any church whatsoever, the re-establishment of 
trial by jury, and a stricter application of the written 
code of laws. In 1879 he issued an eloquent 
appeal to all the Democrats throughout Spain to 
make a struggle at the coming elections in order to 
secure this programme, enjoining on them, however, 
on no account to have recourse to illegal means, 
but by keeping themselves strictly within the bounds 
of the law to gain the right to combat all the unfair 
expedients resorted to by their opponents. 

His programme, though accepted by the Demo- 
crats, did not accord with the ideas of any of the 
Liberal Parties, and this brought about a further 
division in their camp, leaving Castelar to stand 
almost alone. In 1884 this uncompromising 
Republican criticised most severely the journey of 
the king to Berlin and his short visit to Paris 
He accused the ministers who had advised the 
journey of ruining Spain by trying to force her into 
the Holy Alliance, and af compromising the dignity 
of the Crown by sending Alfonso to form part of 
the crowd of princelings who had gone to Homburg 
to do homage to the German Cesar. “I accuse 
the German Emperor,” he said in Cortes, “of 
having wished to insult, in the person of the king, 
the proud Spanish nation by making use of the 
King of Spain as a means of showing his hostile 
sentiment towards France.” On Alfonso’s death 
Castelar declared that he should continue to main- 
tain his tranquil and peaceful attitude towards his 
opponents, as being the only means of assuring the 
ultimate success of the Democracy. In spite of 
his having refused to join the advanced section of 
the Republican Party under Zorrilla, Pi y Margall, 
and Salmeron, he was returned by a large majority 
at the elections of 1886, and numbered nine 
deputies as his immediate followers, while the total 
of all the other Republican factions taken together 
amounted only to eighteen deputies. 

Although Spain, justly proud of this her glorious 
son, continues to send him as one of her spokesmen 
to the Cortes, yet in the midst of a Chamber almost 
exclusively monarchist his words carry but little 
political weight, and in spite of his splendid attain- 
ments he remains a political man without a party. 
Of late years he has been less active, and for the 
reason that he does not care to figure as the 


opponent of a weak woman and a baby king, and 
yet more because under the government of that 
woman there have been realised at last all the 
ideas that form the chief points of his programme. 
They are realised under a monarchical form, it is 
true, but Castelar hopes that, as the benefits of 
education and of universal suffrage penetrate into 
the hearts and manners of the Spanish people, the 
change that he desires may be effected by bloodless 
evolution. As an orator and a writer, few can be 
compared to him for eloquence and fluency of 
language. His principal literary works deal with 
artistic and historical questions. He has also written 
a “Life of Lord Byron,” which is regarded as a 
standard work, and a valuable account of Con- 
temporary Russia. His books, together with his 
parliamentary and other speeches, will have secured 
his name a conspicuous place in Spanish history. 


Don Francisco Pi y Margall was born at Barcelona 
in 1824. He is chief of the Positivist school in 
Spain, and has done much to spread its doctrines 
throughout the country. Proscribed in Isabella’s 
reign on account of his republican ideas, he took 
refuge in France, where he soon made friends with 
all the members of the Extreme Left. The fall of 
Isabella opened the way for his return, and by the 
successful canvassing of his partisans he was able to 
take his seat as the deputy for Barcelona in the 
Cortes charged to formulate the Constitution. 
Here he exerted all his powers in favour of the 
Republican form of government. During the reign 
of Amadeo he sat in Cortes at the extreme left as 
chief of a part of the Republican group, and in the 
Republic which followed the abdication of that king 
he was appointed Minister of the Interior. It was 
then that he issued his famous circular which 
adopted the words “ order, liberty, and justice” as 
the device of the Republic, and declared that it 
would be a deviation from its aim if the Republic 
did not correct with a firm hand every abuse, and 
exact respect for the rights of every citizen. After 
the defeat of Castelar’s government he published a 
book entitled “The Republic of 1853,” in which he 
justified his political conduct and radical doctrines, 
and violently attacked Castelar. On the advent of 
Alfonso, Pi y Margall retired from political life and 
dedicated himself to literature, publishing, besides 
other books, one called “Las Nacionalidades,” in 
which he explains his ideal of a Federal Republic 
and the application of itto Spain. Pi y Margall 
has always boldly fought for his opinions both in 
the Cortes and out of them, but the leader of the 
other Republican section has declared that, though 
a partisan of the Republican alliance, he cannot 
admit his rival’s theory on the subject, which he 
qualifies as too uncompromising. The limited 
number of his followers will always prevent his having 
any real influence in the politics of his country, and 
whatever interest his school may have is for those 
alone who study it from a philosophical point of 
view. Ina word, he is too doctrinaire. 


Nicolas Salmeron y Alonso, a man of elevated 
ideas and great eloquence, before going into politics 
was a professor at Madrid. One of a small mino- 
rity during the reign of Isabella, he directed all his 
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efforts and hopes towards the realisation of a demo- 
cratic government. During the reign of Amadeo 
he sat in Cortes and gave brilliant proofs of his 
command of oratory and of the noble sincerity of 
his views. Made minister under the Republic, he 
declared in a remarkable speech that, though he 
was a Federal Republican, he should employ the 
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utmost severity in repressing both Carlists and 
demagogues, setting aside all party ideas that law 
and order might triumph. On the accession of 
Alfonso he retired into private life and resumed his 
professorial chair ; but on the Minister of Public 
Instruction attempting to force all the teachers 
at the university to sign an illiberal regulation re- 
specting religious belief, Salmeron, in union with 
several others, protested against such an intolerant 
act, and was in consequence deprived of his chair 
and banished from the kingdom. He retired to 
Paris, where, in conjunction with Ruiz Zorrilla, 
he promulgated various republican proclamations. 
Profiting by the amnesty given by Sagasta’s cabinet 
in 1881, Salmeron returned to Spain, where he was 
elected deputy for several towns and reinstated 
in his chair at the university. Tired of the storms 
of political conflict, he now left the leadership of 
the party to Ruiz Zorrilla, and devoted his time and 
energies to the diffusion of his opinions by legal 
and recognised means. In a masterly speech, in 
which he expounded the various opinions held by 
the different factions, and reviewed the events of 
the last few years, he pointed out how Spain had 
gained nothing by her various military pronuncia- 
mentos, which had only paved the way for Alfonso’s 
tule and a reactionary régime. He severely criti- 
cised the conduct of the Conservative Party, and 
called upon all the Liberal members to unite to 
carry out their social and political reforms, and so 
gradually to lead up to the final realisation of a more 
perfect and rational form of government. Although, 
Owing to his austere republicanism, his political 
opinions differ from those of the majority of his 
country, Salmeron, a matter new in Spain, possesses 


the esteem of all parties, as a common tribute they 
pay to the high qualities which distinguish him 
both as a statesman and a man. 


Though absent from his country, the name of 
Ruiz Zorrilla must not be omitted in a sketch of 
the illustrious sons of Spain. On him are fixed 
the hopes of a large section of Spanish Republicans 
as their present centre and future leader. From 
the time he first entered the Cortes he rendered 
himself remarkable by his oratorical powers and 
anti-clerical sentiments, publishing a vigorous 
attack on the new Government party in the form 
of a pamphlet entitled “Three Negations and one 
Affirmation.” During the disordered state of affairs 
that prevailed in Spain from 1866 to 1870 his line 
of action was somewhat undecided, leaning some- 
times towards the Republican, sometimes towards 
the Liberal side. It was he who went to Florence 
as bearer of the letter which offered the Spanish 
crown to Amadeo. Under that king he was for 
some time Prime Minister, but failed to realise any 
of his proposed reforms, among which the abolition 
of naval and military conscription and the refor- 
mation of the budget for public worship held a 
prominent place. On the accession of Alfonso 
he was ordered to abandon Spain, and retired to 
France, whither he was soon followed by Salmeron, 
and they published together a manifesto containing 
a long list of the reforms they desired to see ini- 
tiated in their native land. He continued to plot in 
favour of liberty, until at last the Spanish Govern- 
ment requested that he might be expelled from 
France. Hence he chose Switzerland as a retreat, 
and thence published a protest against his expulsion. 


‘ 


RUIZ ZORRILLA. 
(From a photograph by F. de Pablo.) 


In 1878 he returned to Paris without leave, and was 
expelled a second time ; but the year after he was 
allowed to return, and quietly took up his residence 
in Paris. Perplexed as to whether he should ac- 
cept or reject the amnesty offered him by Sagasta’s 
cabinet, with permission to return to Spain, he 
took counsel at Biarritz with Salmeron and other 
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leaders of the Democratic party, and finally decided 
against accepting the amnesty. In consequence 
he is still living in France, where he carries on an 
active propaganda in favour of his views, chiefly 
among the army and middle class, with the aim of 
bringing about a pronunciamento that shall return 
his party to power and establish anew the republican 
form of government in Spain. 


From the various portraits we have given of the 
leading Spanish statesmen, it is easy to perceive in 
what a distracted state are the actual affairs of that 
country, easy to see that the difficulties with which 
any government has to deal are hydra-headed. The 
last ten years are, in fact, in the history of that land 
a period of transition from the military pronuncia- 
mentos and civil wars which have so long menaced 
ruin, to a condition of comparative peace and in- 
dustry. Besides the republican enemies with 
whom the monarchy has to count, there is also the 
Carlist faction, the supporters of the elder branch 
of the Bourbon family, who have not yet resigned 
their pretensions to sit upon the Spanish throne. 
This party embraces, besides many gentlemen in 
the provinces, a great number of country people. 
Its policy for the moment is not one of war, it 
watches any political changes or errors that might 
give it a serious chance for the triumph of its 
principles. Although Don Carlos lives at Venice 
leading an apparently idle life, yet he is in constant 
communication with the leaders of his party, and 
receives frequent visits from them. He and his 
wife, Dofia Margherita, are quite opposed to any 
shedding of blood. The Duchess of Madrid was 
so deeply impressed with the last war that she has 
frequently repeated in private conversation her 
assurance that she would willingly renounce for 
herself and her family any one of her rights rather 
than that any more blood should be shed in order 
to recover them. Don Jaime, their son, is at pre- 
sent studying in England, at the Jesuit College of 
Stonyhurst. Although the question of legitimacy 
might be easily arranged by a marriage, Don Carlos 
has often declared to his friends and adherents 
that he would never consent to any such means in 
order to recover his crown; he has decided to 
receive it, if ever he does receive it, by the will of 
the Spanish people recognising the justice of his 
cause. Since the death of Don Candido Nocedal, 
who was fora long time the right hand man of 
Don Carlos, the political organisation of the Carlist 
party has taken an entirely different direction ; and 
the son of the old champion of Carlism, Don 
Ramon, although always the defender of the reli- 
gious ideas of this party, is no longer at the head 
of its political policy. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the country is so 
terribly split up into factions, there is no question 
but that things have improved much since the 
death of Alfonso. The Queen Regent, with great 
tact, has known how to conciliate the leaders of 
the various parties, and has accorded to them most 
important points in their programme. The senti- 
ment that most generally prevails among the 
Spaniards at the present moment is that of attach- 
ment to the existing dynasty. This, perhaps, is 
less for the sake of the dynasty itself than desire 


for the maintenance of peace, the increase of com- 
merce, and the continuation of that real liberty 
which has come to prevail throughout the country. 
During the last ten years, for example, a new town 
has sprung up in the environs of old Barcelona, 
which, when completed, will be one of the finest 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and is likely to 
become the centre of Spanish commerce. The 
love of work and study has increased among the 
younger generation in Spain, and the standard of 
intellectual culture is beginning to be by no means 
behind that of any other nation. The army and 
navy are among the best disciplined in Europe, 
although both are comparatively small, for, as 
Spain is free from any alliance which would burden 
her finances without bringing her any correspond- 
ing advantage, she is satisfied if she is able to over- 
come her internal difficulties, and thus, through a 
new era of peace, to prepare to take the place that 
she hopes may be hers in the future of Europe. 
The spectre of Republicanism, so much feared in 
the rest of Europe, causes little anxiety in Spain, 
for though the Republic has many apparent adhe- 
rents, yet these are so divided among themselves, 
and are so anxious that the country should be 
maintained in peace, that little is feared from them. 
Indeed, the most violent among them are gradually 
becoming absorbed in the ranks of law and order. 

The counterbalance to Republicanism is Carlism, 
which, though latent in the heart of many a 
Spaniard, will not reveal itself unless under the 
challenge of a great provocation. The country 
too vividly remembers the troubles by which the 
proclamation of the Republic was followed through- 
out Spain. The genuine religious sentiment which 
animates the majority of Spaniards will call up 
innumerable defenders of any flag that promises to 
respect the national religion, and in its full expres- 
sion of this sentiment lies the power of the Carlist 
war-cry. The most celebrated leader of the Re- 
publican party well judged its actual prospects 
when, on being asked to sign the latest manifesto 
issued by the Republican coalition, in which are 
enumerated all the benefits that would accrue to 
Spain by the Republic, he refused, adding, “1 
rather prefer to side with the Carlists.” The 
historical chivalric feeling of the Spanish nation 
will keep back all parties from attempting any- 
thing against the Queen and the baby King. It 
is perceived that those delicate feminine hands have 
guided the vehicle of the State much more steadily 
than has any masculine hand for many years. 


The present Spanish Cabinet is composed en- 
tirely of Conservatives, and does not enjoy much 
popularity. It has already frequently been on the 
eve of a serious crisis, and the Liberal Party 's 
working actively in order to bring about its fall. 
The recent speeches made by Sefor Maura and 
Seftor Sagasta at Santander point out the difficulties 
in which Spanish finances are involved, and the 
chief attraction of their own programme is the 
promise of the economical and administrative 
reorganisation, to which must be added the 
place they give to the workman’s question. The 
inefficiency of the present Cabinet makes the 
Liberals hopeful of defeating them in the nes 
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elections. We are told to expect a new triumph for 
Sagasta and the Liberals, who will thus have a 
chance of putting into execution their schemes for 
the regeneration of Spain. The present Cabinet 
has come into power not so much by the wish of the 
nation as because it holds the confidence of the 
Crown, and the severest reproach that can be 
made against it is that it has widened the gulf be- 
tween the Government and the country at large. 
The most important change in the present re- 
composition of the Cabinet is the entry of Sejfior 
Romero y Robledo into its midst, and hence the 
union of his reformist followers with the Conserva- 
tive Party. Whether the combination recently 
formed will be lasting, and will tend materially to 
strengthen Canovas’ hold on the country, experience 
alone can decide. In any case the recert modifi- 


cation of the Cabinet has shown that, although 
there are many dissensions and splits in the Con- 
servative Party, so long as Canovas lives and retains 
his powers which set his name so high in Europe 
as a statesman, there can be no other leader in 
Spain of the legitimate Conservative Party. 


The form of government in Spain is now Consti- 
tutional, there being two Chambers—a Senate and 
a House of Deputies. The House of Deputies 
contains seats for about four hundred, as the 
Senators have the right to assist at the sittings. 
The deputies, like the senators, assist at the 
meetings with their hats in their hands; the 
Ministers sit at the right hand of the President. 
The deputies are not paid, but nearly all of them 
succeed at various times in holding government 
appointments. When a man has been minister, no 


matter for how short a time (and one of the late 
Spanish Cabinets lasted for but three days) he has 
the right during all his life to receive a pension of 
seven thousand francs. If he has been Prime 
Minister, his pension is raised to ten thousand. 
This circumstance explains many things—the dis- 
ordered state of Spanish finances, the readiness 
with which Ministers are made and remade, and 
much besides. Verdum sap. Still, when all things 
are considered, it cannot be denied that Spain, 
during the last decade, has made considerable 
progress. The freedoms, the rights, the institutions 
of all the leading civilised nations have become 
hers. She has now to prove whether she is capable 
of applying them, and therefore has been worthy 
to obtain them. It is indeed earnestly to be hoped 
for that land that the gift of good government 
which, as legend tells, was refused to the Apostle 
Santiago, the protector of the Spanish nation, be- 
cause he asked for it too late, may be granted to the 
prayers of the gentle lady who is now at the head 
of the State, and that thus the country may be 
allowed again to take the high place which she once 
held among European nations. 

Interviewed quite recently as to what he thought 
concerning the politics of the Peninsula, the present 
Prime Minister, Sefior Canovas, said, “ With an 
army now very loyal, with a country weary of 
adventures, with Oppositions that have grown wiser 
and more patient, we can devote our time to eco- 
nomical and financial problems of great importance 
for Spain. Seldom has the outlook been more 
promising, under a Regent who has won the respect 
and regard of all Parties, and even of the adversaries 
of Monarchy.” 
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THE GREAT LONDON 


DAILIES. 


THE PENNY EVENING PAPERS.—THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


‘THE “ Pall Mall Gazette” is a paper not simply 
with one past, but with many. There has 
been the “ Pall Mall Gazette” of Mr. Frede- 

rick Greenwood, the “ Pall Mall Gazette” of Mr. 

John Morley, and the “ Pall Mall Gazette” of Mr. 

E. T. Cook. It is difficult to find a common de- 

nominator for these various measures of social and 

political opinion. It is safe to say, however, that of 
all the editors who have in turn sat in the well-worn 
chair in Northumberland Street, the man who has left 
the deepest mark on the character of the paper is 
Mr. Stead. Mr. Cook, the present editor, would not 
hesitate to call himself a disciple of a chief whom 
he served with singular loyalty and zeal. He stands, 
however, midway between the revolutionary school 
of journalism, in which Mr. Stead is the prime inno- 
vator, and the extreme conservatism of the editor 
of Mr. John Morley’s type. Mr. Morley had doubt- 
less some of the gifts which go to make a journalist, 
as well as many which belong to the nobler craft 
of literature, but a passionate zeal for his profession, 
the journalist’s fair for news—a coming crisis, an in- 
teresting personality, a picturesque event—he never 


had. When the “ Pall Mall” passed in 1880 from 
Mr. Greenwood’s and Mr. George Smith’s hands 
into Mr. Yates Thompson’s, and then into Mr. John 
Morley’s, the price changing from twopence to a 
penny, it became the medium of an honourable, 
severe, able, but limited school of political Radical- 
ism. Mr. Morley’s essay-like leaders, written with 
less warmth of colour than his best literary work, 
but models of pure and nervous English, were 
read, but his paper was not. When Mr. Stead, who 
had served under Mr. Morley with a warm affection 
for his chief, with great ability, but with a constant 
sense of repression, succeeded to the editorship, 
the nature of the rebound can be measured by the 
difference in the character of the two men. Mr. 
Morley, old-fashioned, cold and formal in manner, 
though not at heart, keen and sensitive, but never 
exuberant ; Mr. Stead, flamboyant, expansive, full 
of ideas transmuted by the rough and ready alchemy 
of an impressionable nature, a born sub-editor, a 
brilliant, incisive, though not faultless writer, and a 
man of impetuously daring temperament—it would 
indeed be difficult to imagine a more sweeping 
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mental and moral contrast. In one respect, how- 
ever, both editors achieved a similar success. The 
“ Pall Mall,” both with Mr. Morley and Mr. Stead, 
was a power. Mr. Morley used it to reverse Mr. 


“PALL MALL GAZETTE” OFFICE, 


Forster’s Irish policy, and Mr. Stead employed it 
to work up a feeling for a big navy, to get Gordon 
sent to the Soudan, to represent the Russian side of 
the controversy about Penjdeh, and finally, to enter 
on such a crusade as was never before preached 
by a journalistic Peter the Hermit. 

While Mr. Stead edited the “ Pall Mall,” it always 
sparkled with the salt of personality; but it went 
too fast for Mr. Yates Thompson’s quieter tastes, 
and when Mr. Stead began to turn his attention to 
the project which culminated in the “ Review of 
Reviews,” the parting which had long been inevi- 
table came about. During Mr. Stead’s imprison- 
ment in Holloway, the editorship had been in the 
hands of Mr. Cook, who had occasionally written 
for the paper when Mr. John Morley edited it, and 
who had acted as Mr. Stead’s lieutenant. Mr. 
Cook is an old worker in university extension, an 
Oxford man, who at one time thought of entering 
the Civil Service, a fervent disciple of Ruskin, a 
lucid and pointed writer, a man with a singular 
knack for the presentment of argument and for the 
suggestive criticism of politics and society. 

The function of an editor of an evening news- 
paper is vitally different from that of the conductor 
of a morning daily. His work begins at seven or 
eight in the morning, and between that and the 
time when the paper goes to press—an hour, by the 
way, which has been lately advanced by nearly every 
evening journal in London—he has to focus ina 
strong clear light the whole loose body of news and 
opinion which the morning papers present. Be- 
tween, say, half-past seven and eleven A.M., or ten for 


the halfpenny papers, which are the first in the field, 
he must have extracted the pith of the “Times,” 
“ Standard,” “ Daily News,” and “Chronicle” ; he 
must have fastened on any important change of 
policy ; he must have extracted the points of the 
speeches of the leading statesmen; and he must 
have fixed on the subjects which demand the most 
effective treatment and illustration, both in his 
“leader” and in his news columns. In addition to 
this, he has usually to write his own article and to 
choose the subject for at least some of the notes of 
the day. All these things Mr. Stead used to do, 
and Mr. Cook does them after him. 

Another task is peculiarly hisown. The evening 
paper does not, like its morning contemporaries, 
consist practically of a single edition. It begins, 
by a mysterious but invariable rule, with a second 
edition, and then goes on to a third, or a 
fourth and fifth, a special and an extra special, 
the last of which does not reach the streets and the 
newspaper agents till six o’clock or later, and in 
the case of an evening newspaper commands the 
heaviest sale of the day. Further, he has to look 
forward not simply to the paper of to-day, but also 
to the paper of to-morrow. The interview is now 
common to the English press, and the editor of the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” combines the writing of 
leaders and notes with a function which the old- 
fashioned editor would regard as far beneath the 
dignity of his profession. Mr. Stead was a tireless 
and persistent interviewer, and the list of the 
captives of his bow and spear extends from the 
Czar to General Gordon. Mr. Cook does less of 
this work, but he still has an occasional hand in it. 
It is indeed this multiplicity of functions, in which 
the editor is now a leader and note writer, now 
a sub-editor, and now a descriptive reporter, which 


MR. E. T. COOK. 


gives freedom of movement and a certain aspect 
of varied activity to the columns of the evening 
newspaper. The “ Pall Mall Gazette” is credited 
with haying led the way in the new departure, and 
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THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


Mr. Cook has sustained the lead his predecessor 
gave him. 

The second departure for which the “ Pall 
Mall” is responsible is in its enlistment of the 
artist and the engraver in the service of daily 
journalism. The “Pall Mall” has in its time em- 
ployed a very large number of draughtsmen of 
real ability, including Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Pegram, 
Mr. Louis Wain, and others. Perhaps a way has 
not yet been found of combining really satisfactory 
work with rapid production, though some of the 
Northern weekly newspapers, notably the “ New- 
castle Weekly Chronicle,” have produced much 
finer and more elaborate work than anything which 
the London daily paper has yet turned out. The 
time may yet come when we can evolve from the 
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A very prosperous outgrowth of the illustrated 
daily “ Pall Mall” has been the weekly “ Budget.” Its 
price has been raised successively from threepence 
and fourpence to sixpence. It has lately been placed 
under the control of Mr. Charles Morley, a nephew 
of the statesman, and a bright, keen journalist, 
steeped with American ideas, and with an un- 
wearied scent for catching interesting notions. 
The “Pall Mall Budget” does not compete for 
care and excellence with illustrated papers like the 
“Graphic,” the “Illustrated London News,” and 
“Black and White;” it prefers to cultivate a 
lighter vein of gossipy interest, and it is much 
more distinctly an illustrated mezwspaper than they. 
The weekly review of fashions is done by the 
clever young lady who, during the first influenza 
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roar and whiz of the Marinoni or Hoe cylinder as 
fine work as some of the American papers have 
produced. It has always struck me that a heaven- 
born artist with a knack for outline drawing ought 
to doa great deal more for daily illustrated journal- 
ism than has yet been attempted. But as things 
stand, the “Pall Mall,” though its standard of 
excellence is always rising, is still far from high- 
water mark. One success, however, it has un- 
doubtedly achieved. The caricatures with which 
Mr. Frank Gould illustrates its Parliamentary 
sketches are marvels of humorous suggestion, and 
often of excellent, though rough, workmanship. 
Once or twice Mr. Gould’s hand has been used 
to illustrate not only the debate and interview, but 
the leader, and there seems no reason why in 
course of time the writer and the artist should not 
work in couples from cover to cover of the daily 
newspaper. 


epidemic, presented herself as a patient to the three 
leading physicians of the day, and obtained from 
them their favourite prescription for the trouble. 
The “ Pall Mall” presents an cxample of intel- 
lectual thoroughness and good organisation in its 
method, not simply of presenting its news, but 
of preparing it. No other English journal 
with which I am acquainted troubles itself so 
minutely with the organisation of fact and opinion. 
The “Pall Mall” has not only a far better reference 
library than the “ Times,” but it has a special kind 
of information bureau, presided over by a lady. 
In this a minute record is kept of notable events 
and speeches, and from it an army of facts and 
illustrations can be produced at a moment’s notice 
to confound a political opponent, to show a states- 
man’s record, and to instruct the public as to the 
progress of a great controversy. Out of this bu- 
reau has grown the series of “Pall Mall” “extras,” 
43 
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without which, as the phrase goes, no politician’s 
library is complete. ‘The editor has always borne 
a considerable part in this useful collation of 
material. Mr. Cook is a demon for figures, and 
he loves nothing better than the instructive, if 
somewhat fanciful, exercises in political arithmetic, 
out of which his paper has evolved its science of 
political meteorology. Mr. Cook is for a time, and 
I hope only for a time, deprived of the services of 
his very brilliant young assistant, Mr. Edmund 
Garrett, whom ill-health has driven from the 
range of our bitter winter and spring. Mr. Garrett 
is nephew of Mrs. Fawcett, and a brighter, more 
strenuous, and more gifted pen has rarely been 
enlisted in the service of daily journalism. In Mr. 
Stead’s days some very brilliant contributions to 
the pages of the “ Pall Mall” were made by Mr. 
Henry Norman, who is perhaps the only newspaper 
man who has succeeded in interviewing Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Norman did leaders, notes, theatri- 
cal criticism, reviews, special correspondence, and 
he rounded off his connection with the “ Pall 
Mall” by a trip round the world. The “ Pall 
Mall” was never brighter than when Mr. Norman 
enriched it with his very varied equipment of 
culture and experience. 

In one respect it seems to me the paper has 
receded from its old level of excellence. Both 
Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Morley were men of ex- 
act, and even fastidious literary taste. Mr. Morley 


in particular, a somewhat exacting and formal editor, 


who regarded intrusion into his sanctum as the 
chiefest of the deadly sins, admitted nothing to 
the paper which was not in its way an example of 
genuine literature. When the crusading epoch 
began, however, there was a certain secession 
among the old staff of reviewers, which included 
some of the most accomplished literary men of the 
day, and the breach has never been quite repaired. 
Mr. William Archer, however, still does some ex- 
cellent work for the paper, but the rage for news 
has somewhat dwarfed the space formerly assigned 
to criticism. One still sometimes sighs for the 
“Pall Mall” of the past; the “Pall Mall” for 
which Dean Church and Matthew Arnold wrote. 
In a word, the paper is more alive, but it has lost 
something of its old authoritative literary note. 
The “Pall Mall” is essentially a young man’s 
paper. The majority of its staff are men under 
forty, and they represent a good many phases of 
the interest in social movements which has grown 
out of the New Radicalism. Mr. J. A. Spender, an 
able scion of a famous literary and journalistic 
family, has lately joined the editorial staff ; the Par- 
liamentary sketch is divided between his brother, 
Mr. Harold Spender, an old Toynbee Hall man, and 
Mr. Harold Cox of the Fabian Society, and part 
author of a book on the Eight Hours questicn. 
Mr. Underhill, who acts as secretary to Sir Frederic 
Leighton, contributes some of the art notes ; Mr. 
Monckton, a son of Lady Monckton, was until 
recently the dramatic critic; and Mr. Hill, a 
capable and experienced journalist, who was un- 
fortunately lamed for life while serving his paper 
in Ireland, superintends the admirably worked news 


department. The “ Pall Mall” is still one of the 
best sub-edited papers in London, and it makes up 
for its rather contracted space in the singular pith 
and point of its choice of intelligence. It has lately 
made a concession to the New Journalism in the 
shape of a column of “personal” gossip, split into 
short crisp paragraphs, confined strictly to the news 
of the day. Mr. Stead tried the feui//eton, but did 
not prosecute the idea. The “ Pall Mall,” after 
altering its shape to a four-page issue, took a further 
hint, partly from the French press and partly from 
the “Star,” in introducing a set of periodical notes 
on sport, the colonies, literature and art, appearing 
under the leader, and separated by a broad line 
from the general current of daily news and criticism. 
The manager of the “ Pall Mall” is Mr. Leslie, 
who lately added to his English experience a trip 
across the Atlantic in search of American notions. 

The machining of the “ Pall Mall” is doneentirely 
by the handy little machines produced by the great 
French firm of Marinoni. The “Pall Mall” is 
happily not a sporting paper, though it has lately 
fallen into the prevailing habit of regularly chroni- 
cling the chief movements in the athletic as well as in 
the art, literary, and colonial worlds. But it has to 
meet the popular demand for the rapid production 
of the results of important “events,” as the slang 
goes, and so, in common with the entire evening 
press, it adopts the familiar process of “ fudging.” 
Perhaps I can best explain this process to the 
uninstructed reader by reference to the University 
boat race. The stereotype-plate as it goes to press 
will contain all the possible results of the race, 
e.g., “Cambridge won,” “Oxford won,” “dead 
heat,” “foul.” As soon as the result arrives, a 
workman chips off with a chisel the heads of all 
the letters but those which represent the correct 
“finding.” ‘The work is done on the plate as it 
lies on the machine, and only delays its progress 
for a few seconds. Another plan is to set up type 
in a “ fudge-box,” which is fitted into the plate. A 
method has lately been adopted for securing the in. 
sertion of late news, and a vacant space is left in the 
plate in which a specially interesting “ par” can be 
neatly inserted as the edition is being worked off. 

The “Pall Mall Gazette” to-day performs the 
useful function of an organ of independent 
Liberalism, critical on some points of the party 
programme, but careful to march in the main with 
the general movement. On social questions, and 
in relation to what may be called the new Collec- 
tivism, it is more advanced than the “ Daily News,” 
and occupies a mid position between that paper 
and the “Daily Chronicle.” Mr. Cook has per- 
haps dropped the imperious tone which in Mr. 
Stead’s days used to lead the average party man to 
vow that the wickedness of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” 
was only a shade less pronounced than that of the 
“Times.” The Irishmen have always laid it to 
Mr. Stead’s charge that its opposition to the twenty- 
fourth clause of the Home Rule Bill involved the 
destruction of that measure. That may or may 
not be true. Certain it is that the “Pall Mall” 's 
to-day, as a punning critic expresses it, “a trifle 
steadier than in the days of Mr. Stead.” 

H. W. MASSINGHAM 
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PHILIP S FIRST COMMISSION, 


HILIP RAY, who in his time had been what 
his wife called a society man, had led, since 
settling down in Hampstead, a quiet, some- 

what lonely life, happy in his wife and child, faith- 
ful to old friends, but making no new ties. The 
shadow which had fallen across his life in those sad 
days which had followed his dismissal from the 
service of Mr. Collett, the struggle to get the 
mastery over the passion that was wrecking the lives 
of those dearest to him, the misery and squalor of 
which he had been a witness in the poor quarter 
of London where he had been of the poorest, 
and above all his solemn promise given to the 
woman whose funeral he had attended a few days 


later, combined to make an earnest, almost gloomy 
man of one who, with all his simplicity of speech 
and act, was, in his way—the Teuton’s way—a 
dreamer of dreams. Ally, on the other hand, had 
at no time made many friends. A very Irish- 
woman, she wore her heart now in her eyes, now on 
her lips, but she did not wear it on her sleeve. Daws 
were thus kept at a distance, and it was hard enough 
for bird or being of any kind to get at Ally’s heart, 
once she chose, as she chose often enough, by the 
mere blinking of her lashes, by the mere tightening 
of her lips, to show that it was safe back in her 
bosom. 

It is a common error to suppose that Irishwomen 
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contract friendships quickly. The fact is that 
Englishwomen, even the coldest seeming, make 
more confidences and contract more friendships 
in a year than their sisters in the further island, 
even those who seem most warm-hearted, do in 
three years. As Ally said, the friends that she and 
Philip had were of Philip’s making,—there was Mr. 
Wegham, and Louisa Johnston, and—she named 
some six other people, in approaching whom Philip 
had made the first step. In her own case scarce 
one friendship had been contracted since woman- 
hood, and it had been a common saying with her 
in the days of her early wifehood —“I can’t make 
friends as quick as you, Philip ; I’m not English, 
dear.” John Wegham was perhaps the only person 
whom she had come to know, after her girlhood, 
who was more to her than a mere acquaintance. 
Louisa, warm-hearted and clinging, was not far 
wrong in saying, “ As well try to get hold of a hand- 
ful of air as of Ally’s heart,” Ally, who gave love to 
few, giving to her no more than what she gave to 
almost all,—liking, a poor return for friendship. 
As the years passed, and Philip grew more and 
more reserved, these three—he, Ally, and the child 
—came to live altogether in their own small world, 
and quite a commotion followed the announce- 
ment of a visit from Mr. Wegham, whom they had 
not seen for more than a year, and who had never 
yet visited them at Orchardscroft, though, as Ally 
said, they had visited him again and again. Indeed 
Ally had begun to sulk, and when Mr. Wegham 
did at last appear in the doorway of her home, 
though she had been prepared for his visit, and had 
been making preparations for it for days past, 
she said, a little tartly— 

“ Oh then, is it really you, Mr. Wegham? Well, 
I never did think to set eyes on you agen.” 

“TI daresay you didn’t, ma’am—I’ve come from 
America, where we say ma’am, but it’s only my 
jokin’ to say soin speakin’ to you, Mrs. Ray, so you 
needn’t look stiff an’ hurt. Phillie, come here, and 
stand beside my knee. I never saw in America a 
boy tocome upto you. Heart alive, how have you 
kep’ the baby-look in him, Mrs. Ray? What’s your 
age, my man?” 

“ He’s seven, an’no babyin learnin’, Mr.Wegham,” 
Ally answered, forgetting pique in motherly pride. 
“Show Mr. Wegham your copybook, Phillie.” 

The copy-book was displayed proudly, and 
Wegham examined its pages of writing in a fair, 
round hand, rather too ornamental. 

“ Really, now, that’s won’erful. 
skill with your head, my lad ? 
’rithmetic ?” 

Phillie’s face fell ; so did his mother’s. 

“They haven’t taught him ’rithmetic,” Mrs. 
Ray then said, “ beyond makin’ figures—beautiful ! 
But he’s rare at recitin’. If I’d let him go on the 
boards, which God forbid, bein’ too fast an’ loose, 
both, for me, he’d have the royal box wringin’ their 
handkerchiefs, an’ the Queen, God bless her ! 
askin’ him to shake hands with the Prince o’ Wales. 
Give us a recite, Phillie, somethin’ long an’ movin’. 
Maybe you’ve brought your pipe, Mr. Wegham, an’ 
would like to light up?” 

Mr. Wegham had brought his pipe, and lighted 
up gleefully. 


Have you any 
What about your 
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“ «The Cast-Away Yankee’ I think ’d please Mr. 
Wegham, Phillie.” 

Had Phillie known any poem so named it would 
certainly have seemed very appropriate for a re- 
citation in honour of his friend’s return from 
America, but he said disdainfully : 

“'That’s not the name, mother.” 

“Sure, I know it’s not. It was only my fun, an’ 
a compliment to Mr. Wegham.” 

Mr. Wegham was gratified, and bowed. “I’m 
glad to see there are Irishwomen outside America, 
Mrs. Ray.” 

“ Faith, we’re everywhere, Mr. Wegham, like the 
lost thribes. Now, Phillie, stick y’rself out, an’ 
begin.” 

Phillie made what looked like a frantic effort at 
throwing his body away from him, and then stood 
still, for a moment breathless, after which he 
began : 

“*Casabianca ’"—-by Mrs. Hemans.” 

‘* The boy stood ov the burning deck... .” 

He recited the whole long, and moving, poem 
in atrociously bad style, and with deplorable a;- 
surance. 

“ Really now, that’s won’erful too!” Mr. Wegham 
exclaimed. 

“Don’t you say anything to him in way of praise, 
Mr. Wegham,” Mrs. Ray said rather illogically. 
“It’s clever an’ it’s purty ; there’s no denyin’ that, 
but, as I always tell myself, it’s recitin,’ an’ that’s 
next door to play-actin’, an’ the world, the flesh, 
an’... .  Ineedn’t say further than that. Show 
yr pictures to Mr. Wegham, Phillie.” 

Phillie had suddenly become modest, and very 
reluctantly produced his sketch-book—a_ penny 
copy-book. 

Mr. Wegham looked at it curiously. 

“ Who's that, my boy?” 

“Mr. Sturge, of the House up there,” answered 
his mother for the child. “He’s just caught his 
look, Phillie has, as he goes out of the gates of a 
mornin’, with his face back to the House, smilin’ 
an’ noddin’.” 

“]T haven’t caught his nodding,” the little artist 
said with the right discontent. 

“That’s just what you fave caught, Phillie.” 
Mr. Wegham took the boy on his knee. “It’s as 
good as a Chinese in a tea-shop. Who’s this?” 

“That’s Mrs. Sturge—not so good-lookin’ as she 
is, to my thinkin’, Mr. Wegham. She’s just like a 
lady on a sashy, white an’ pink, with bright blue 
eyes an’ glintin’ hair ; real handsome, and dresses 
most becomin’. That’s ” Ally was silent. 

“That’s missie,” the boy said simply. 

“ Their child, I suppose.” 

“Yes.” 

Wegham looked attentively at the picture. “She 
ain’t like eether of her parents, not in the least. 
Why, here she is again—an’ here again—you ve g0 
her a dozen times, Phillie.” 

“Yes, she’s my little lady, an’ when we're grow? 
up, we're going to run away to America ™ 
marry.” 

“ Hearken to him! Who’s this?” : 

“That’s the French lady who’s the grané 
mother.” 
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“Well, I never did see the like. They'll be 
puttin’ you into the Acad’my Exhibition, an’ all 
the ladies in London will be runnin’ round you 
with cat’logues. You'll be a Real Artist, what they 
calls an R.A. Where’s y’r father an’ mother, y’ 
rascal? You've done y’r father an’ mother, I hope. 
Well, to be sure! That’s y’r mother to the life, 
with a twist of her hair comin’ down too.” 

“That’s his impidence, Mr. Wegham,” Ally ex- 
claimed, blushing, and busying herself with a hair- 
pin. “Now that’s my favourite picture. That's 
his father.” 

“So it is. I hear he’s quite steadied down, Mrs. 
Ray. Is that so?” 

“It is; the Lord be praised and thanked ! 
You'll stay to supper, in course, Mr. Wegham.” 

“Thank you, I will. Little un, you can go 
over there an’ draw my photograph.” 

Phillie was willing enough. He ran over to a 
table in the window, and, jumping on to it like a 
monkey, sat on it with legs crossed. 

“Stop a minute before you begin! I don’t 
want to be done from the side, but with both my 
eyes an’ all my nose, and put me on this smile” 
(smiling sweetly). ‘“ Have y’ caught the look now ?” 

“Steady, please,” said Ally, like a photographer. 
“That smile’s the right thing. Keep it up a bit 
longer, Mr. Wegham. He’s makin’ a fine picture 
of you.” She reported progress from beside the 
artist. 

Mr. Wegham continued to smile, and on Philip’s 
entering in the midst of the performance, extended 


arigid hand with a vacuous bland look and the 
murmured explanation— 

“My sittin’ manner, Ray.” 

Ray went and stood at the other side of his son. 


It was perfectly quiet in the little room, which 
was furnished cosily, and not without some pretti- 
ness in what would now be called esthetic colours, 
being sun-bleached reds and greens. The window 
was filled within with small plants full of summer’s 
promise, and without with plants scarce larger, full 
of spring blossom. The heavy damask curtains, 
Ally’s pride, were drawn back, but not so far that 
the sun did not still reach them and with soft 
touches mellow their colours. The little painter 
in the window worked away, with his pretty head 
bent earnestly, on one side of him his handsome 
father, with his quiet look, on the other his mother, 
with her broad brow and glorious eyes. These 
three faces were in shadow, with ared sun burning 
behind them, and falling on the three figures in a 
shower of light that beautified the time-dimmed 
dresses ; in the full blare of the red sun was red- 
faced Mr. Wegham in his sitting manner ; and in 
the whiter colder light that streamed in from the 
door, which, having knocked at twice in vain, she 
had lightly pushed ajar, was the French grand- 
mother, looking at it all, with her subtle smile of 
boundless appreciation and delight. 

Before long the picture was finished and put in 
the hands of the delighted sitter. 

“Thank you, my boy. That’s as like me as if 
the camerer obscurer had done it. Did you ever 
receive payment, little un ?” 

Phillie laughed and shook his head. 


“Well, here’s a sovereign for you, and that’s in 
payment of my portrait. Don’t you talk stuff and 
nonsense, Mrs. Ray. This is my boy, the boy I 
love best in the world, and my heart's set on givin’ 
him his first commission. Return the money 
indeed ! He'd best not do that. It’s nothin’ of a 
sum to me. D’ye know how much I’m worth, 
Mrs. Ray?” 

“Ts it ask an Irishwoman to bring your worth 
down to a figure, Mr. Wegham? I should be 
sorry to think I could do that.” 

“‘ Now what a pretty tongue you have, Mrs. Ray ! 
Ray, kiss y’r wife from me, by proxy—as they say. 
Phillie, how much am I worth?” 

It was a delicate question, and Phillie, who felt 
no doubt like the Abbot in the poem, but who had 
a mother, which the Abbot presumably had not, 
intimated by a shy glance at her that he would feel 
infinitely obliged by a suggestion. 

“Tell Mr. Wegham, Phillie, that he’s not worth 
two compliments, and give him a kiss from me— 
by proxy, as they say.” 

“Well, come now! There was never the like 
of you for repartee, Mrs. Ray. What is it now?” 

“I want you to come in here ; the supper’s 
gettin’ a stone.” 


Ally looked as she spoke with some pride into 
the next room, where, in expectation of Mr. 
Wegham’s visit, a gorgeous supper had been laid 
since early noon, at one end of the table there 
being cold fowl [it was first to have been a cold 
collation, what Philip called a “cold collection ”| 
in a forest of parsley ; at the other, cold ham quite 
snowed out in a white frilling; at one side a 
shuddering blanc-mange in a lake of rhubarb, and 
a twinkly golden jelly, rising out of a crusted mass 
of black currant ; at the other side, hot vegetables, 
potatoes like boiled snowballs (Ally’s simile), and 
steaming, fragrant cabbage. Ally had had “an eye 
on” these vegetables while talking to Mr. Wegham. 
The table was not without floral decoration in the 
form of a huge geranium—Mr. Wegham’s favourite 
flower—in the centre of it. The only beverage on 
it was sparkling water. Mr. Wegham tried not to 
look impressed, and Ally tried not to look vain- 
glorious, but her heart was swelling and thump- 
ing, so she said before they reached the table, just 
to ease her heart by speaking—“ Phillie, grace 
please.” 

Phillie looked surprised, for he always said grace 
He stopped. 

“Here, mother?” The table was very grand 
certainly—he had never seen it so grand before— 
but he smiled a little, for it seemed just a trifle 
strange that he should be asked to say grace at two 
yards’ distance from it. 

Mr. Wegham coughed and took him by the 
hand. 

“1 don’t think you understand mother, my boy. 
Where’s he to sit, Mrs. Ray?” 

Mrs. Ray looked very much annoyed. 
was lamentably stupid in some ways. 

“He'll sit aup’sit to his father, please, Mr. 
Wegham, an’ you'll sit facin’ me.” 

They sat down, and all heads were bowed. It 
was only a momentary hush. Ally was much too 


Phillie 
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sweet a woman and graceful a hostess not to do the 
honours of the occasion as meet. Raising grave 
eyes—for all prayer took her straight from earth, 
and left her looking strange and holy—she did her 
auties at first with a funny solemnity, but then fell 
into the tone of banter that marked her Ireland’s 
own daughter. Philip sat with his quiet happy 
face, saying little, but looking hospitality’s own self, 
and telling, before the meal was done, the story 
which his wife best liked to hear him tell. 

There was no leaving of the gentlemen to their 
cigars and wine after the dinner, for the simple 
reason that there were no gentlemen, no cigars, 
and no wine. Mrs. Ray was the person left, she 
having advised her husband to take Mr. Wegham 
the round of the “‘esteet.” 

On the threshold Mr. Wegham turned. 

“‘T shan’t see you for some time again, Mrs. 
Ray, and I’d like to hear y’r hearty ‘God bless 
ye !’ once more.” 

“Ye may hear that often, Mr. Wegham. God 
bless ye, an’ look up an’ down on ye! Phillie, 
my boy, kiss Mr. Wegham. You'll never have a 
kinder friend than he’s been to you, an’ to me, an’ 
to allofus. Tell him, dear, he’s worth his weight 
in God’s blessin’s.” 

Wegham was a stout, heavy man, and as he 
pictured to himself his weight in God’s blessings, 
it seemed to him good measure, pressed down. 
Shaking the Irishwoman’s hand without turning 
his head, he left the lodge. ‘Then he lit his pipe 
at Philip’s, and the two men walked into the 
gloaming. 


CHAPTER XX.—A WINDFALL, 


wre Philip returned alone, after going the 
round of Orchardscroft with Mr. Wegham, 
he found his wife sitting beside the basin 
(she called it “crock”) in which she had washed 
the supper-plates, quite lost in thought, and 
rubbing the last plate much as a poet while 
hammering out a sonnet might rub a silk hat. 
When she became conscious of her husband's 
presence, Ally, still retaining the plate, flung from 
her the cloth, and said, lifting shining eyes — 
“Didn’t it seem like a bit o’ the old time, 
Philip, sad an’ pleasant both, havin’ Mr. Wegham 
with us agen ?” 
“ Ay, that it did, Ally ; but you didn’t hear the 
great news.” 
“What news, Philip?” 
“Mr. Wegham’s come in for six thousand 
pounds.” 
“Y’re jokin’, Philip.” 
Ally, who had risen, sat down again. 
“Solemn earnest, I’m not, Ally. It’s all bin in 
the papers.” 
“You could knock me down with a straw, Philip. 
Six thousand pounds ; why, he’s a millionaire !” 
“Not quite, Ally,” Philip said quietly. (Ally’s 
arithmetic was on a par with that of her son.) 
“Not quite a millionaire. But he has more than 
that five thousand.” 
“Oh, then, Philip, you must be out of your 
mind. ‘Tell me it all at once. Has he come in 
for a Castle in America? Why, with five thousand 


pounds in his hand, he might ha’ walked up to the 
House, instead of us receivin’ him here at the 
Lodge. An’ I thinkin’ to impress him with cold 
fowl an’ ham! Ye could blow me off me chair, 
I’m that light in the head. Five thousand pounds, 
why, he'll be livin’ on real mock turtle to the end 
of his days. Cold fowl an’ ham won’t do. What'll 
we have when he comes next, Philip?” 

Philip burst out laughing. Hehad a jolly laugh 
that set the room shaking and all the small orna- 
ments tinkling. And he might well laugh, inas- 
much as every nerve had been strained to prepare 
the repast, the remains of which still covered the 
table. For days Ally had talked of nothing else 
but Mr. Wegham’s visit, and the feast that must 
be spread for him ; her nights, when not sleepless, 
had been restless and dreamful. And now the 
question was, What should they have next? 

“ Quiet yourself, Ally. I don’t think Mr. Weg- 
ham will ever sup with us again.” 

“ Ah, don’t say that, Philip ; don’t say that. It 
makes all the blood run away from me heart.” 

She rested her face in her hands, then raised it 
again, her eyes flashing grandly : 

“Fie on me! I’m ashamed I could ha’ had 
the mean thought a minute. As if John Wegham 
was the sort o’ man to turn on old friends because 
o’ dirty five thousand pounds. No, that he wouldn't, 
an’ faith ! that isn’t an English trick ncether.” 

“Hear! hear!” said Philip, waxing quite jo- 
cose, being much pleased with the turn that his 
wife’s eloquence had taken. ‘“That’s one for 
Wegham, an’ one for England. But Ally, wife, why 
won’t you let a man speak out an’ say his say?” 

“’Cos I can’t sit quiet like a dumb statty when 
my heart’s bein’ churned. Now go on with y’r talk, 
Philip. What is it?” 

“It’s just this. Mr. Wegham leaves to-night for 
Liverpool?” ... 

“'To-night for Liverpool ? ” 

“ A—and to-morrow for Ireland.” 

“ F—for Ireland ?—/o-morra ?” 

“ An’ the day after that for America. One word 
more, an’ I’ve done, Ally !—to settle on his es¢ee?.” 

“Pokin’ fun at me, are ye? I'll pay ye out, 
Philip. But tell me, darlin’, is that true? Try an’ 
be serious, Philip.” 

It needed no -herculean effort on Philip’s part 
to be serious, and he opened his mouth anew, tut 
Ally, before he could speak, interposed with : 

“Go on, dear, without interruptions.” 

“Well, Ally, those two brothers of his. . . 

“Oh, I know all about that, Philip. Ye mean 
Tim an’ James, the emigrants.” 

“Well, wife, they’ve died rich men.” 

“ Died, have they? I’m sorry forthat. Not that 
I knew them, but I’m sorry all the same. Wait a 
bit, Philip... . / An’ now tell how did they die 
together, an’ on the same day, so to speak ?” 

“Boat accident, Ally.” 

“Drownded! Ah, dear! Poor fellows! Had 
they wives, Philip?” 

“No.” 

“ Not wife or child between them! Well, it was 
a lonesome life, to be sure. Poor fellows! . .- - 
Gwon, Philip.” 

“You do take it all so to heart, Ally. It seems 
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they'd done rare things in—gold-diggin’, I suppose 
it was. Wegham seemed chokin’ like as he spoke 
o’ this part o’ the story, so I put no questions.” 

“That was y’r kind heart, Philip. Chokin’, was 
he. Ah dear! ... Gwon, Philip.” 

“The boat accident came next, an’ the poor 
fellows’ wills—written out neat, an’ signed, an’ all 
square, was found by them that found their bodies ; 
honest folk, it seems.” 

“Honest folk is to be found everywhere, Philip, 
glory be to God! even where least expected. An’ 
what did they do?” 

“Well, that neether I couldn’t make out quite, 
but the long an’ the short of it is, a gentle- 
ea 

“A loyer, Philip! ... 

“Yes, a lawyer—advertised for John Weg- 
ham, with stated pertic’lers pointin’ to our 
John. .. .” 

“Well, to be sure, isn’t it just like a story-book, 
dear? an’ I lookin’ every day for years past in the 
agony columns to see if they’re askin’ for me to 
tell me of somethin’ to my advantage, an’ I never 
to have seen them askin’ eether for me or John 
Wegham! An’ what did the loyer say to him ?” 

“He told him as there was a tidy bit o’ land, an’ 
cattle, an’ money’s worth in it all, out in America, 
waitin’ for him to walk in an’ take possession, an’ six 
thousand pounds for him to make ducks an’ drakes 
with immediately ; an’ John Wegham’s saved a pile 
y know, Ally, an’ had money left him by his wife, an’ 
didn’t want it, an’ only cried about his brothers lost 
in the boat-accident ; he was cryin’ under those 
trees. 

“Ah, stop, Philip, me heart’s breakin’.” 

Ally was rocking to and fro with her apron 
thrown over her face. 

“Cryin’, was he? That was the lovin’ heart in 
the man. Dear, dear !” 

But Philip, who had not told her all, had risen 
and stood in the window-niche, and said nothing. 

A minute—two, three, four minutes passed ; 
then Ally went over to the window and looked out 
with him into the clear March night. He was the 
first to speak. 

“ Suppose we have the little Bible-meetin’, an’ go 
to bed early with the little chap, wife. I’m tired, 
heart an’ brain o’ me.” 

“ The little Bivie-meetin’ 
the evening prayers. 


”» 


? 


> was Philip’s name for 
Ally, who was a Protestant, 
conducted these prayers, and they were arranged 


on a plan which, I believe, was her own. She took 
down the Bible, and sat with her husband and 
child at a table. There was an opening prayer, 
usually the Lord’s Prayer, then Ally passed the 
Bible to Philip or the child “to open.” Where 
they opened it she read. To conclude, there was 
then a prayer turning on immediate family needs 
and feelings. On this night she gave the Bible to 
Phillie to open, and read the twenty-eighth chapter 
of Proverbs. It was not peculiarly appropriate, 
but it might have been less appropriate. The 
concluding prayer ran: “God bless this little 
house, and man and wife and child, and many 
friends ; God let His light be on it.” 

“ Ah-men!” (That was Phillie.) 

“God bless John Wegham!” (That was Philip.) 


Ally said nothing. Something jarred alittle. It 
was not their custom to pray for John Wegham 
individually. They prayed for “many friends.” 
In days when John had been poor and low in the 
world they had not made special mention of him ; 
now he was rich, with land and money. She kissed 
Phillie absently, and made no move herself to 
retire for the night. Philip went over to her and 
took from her that plate, which, having laid down 
before, she was now trying to put on a high shelf, 
and said : 

“I’m a blunderin’ sort o’ chap, Ally. I don’t 
know how to say it, dear.” He put his arm round 
her waist. “John Wegham’s banked the five 
thousand pounds for Phillie, and it’s to make an 
artist of him. Ally! Wife! Ally! Ally!” 

“Who's calling?” a voice asked outside. 
friend, what’s the matter ?” 

“My wife--—Oh, ma’am, she’s dead!” The 
poor fellow threw himself down beside the white 
cold woman and sobbed aloud. 


“ My 


CHAPTER XXI.—ALLY’S SICK-NURSE, 


" PEN her dress, Joyce, and fan her—with any- 
thing.” 
The French grandmother spoke in her own 
language. 

“See, her eyes begin to quiver ; she looks up. 
Don’t you know your husband, my dear?” (This 
to Ally in English; then speaking again in 
French.) “She does not know him. She is far 
away from here. Brain-fever, or I know nothing. 
—My good Ray, she is a little dazed ; nothing to 
fright about ; it will pass ; but you will do well to 
fetch adoctor. My poor fellow, pick heart up. She 
has had some great shock. Did you break to her 
evil news?” 

“Yes, ma’am, very evil news I fear.” 

“Surely not !—Joyce, my pet, tell him where to 
go,” 

“T will write a little note for you that will 
bring Dr. M’'Intyre at once.” Joyce busied her- 
self at a table provided with a child’s writing 
materials. 

“ Here, Ray. 
first, and get a glass of sherry. 
the doctor.” 

Fut, white-faced and grief-stricken as he was, 
Philip hastened on his errand, and returned in an 
incredibly short time with the doctor. The French. 
grandmother was right. It was brain-fever. Days 
and nights of anxious watching followed; and 
Philip, who would not hear of his wife being sent 
to a hospital, or allow a trained nurse to approach 
her, began to succumb to the strain of his self- 
imposed task of tending her. ‘The following 
dialogue, which took place one evening at Ally’s 
bedside, will show that he was not altogether un- 
aided. It was a drawn battle between mistress and 
man. 

“‘Ma’am, you're wearin’ yourself out.” 

“ No, it’s you that are doing that, Ray. Now, 
there’s no good in talking about it. I have 
watched every evening by Ally from eight till 
eleven o'clock for over a fortnight, and I never felt 


You had best go up to the house 
You will frighten 
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stronger in my life. I shall watch by her to-night, 
and you can watch by her from eleven till eight to- 
morrow night, and undo what harm I do her.” 

“Tt isn’t that, ma’am.” 

“Tsn’t it?” (Joyce smiled). ‘Well, we won't 
argue the point, Ray, but you go off and lie down. 
lf you don’t let me have my way, I'll have a nurse 
in.” 

“Oh, not that, ma’am.” 

“Ves, that. Now go off.” 

Ray went off, taking his little alarum-clock with 
him. 

Fred Sturge came into the lodge on tip-toe. 

“May I come in, Joyce?” 

ak 

“ T won’t have you watch another night by Ally.” 

*“ Now, Fred, don’t be disagreeable. I’ve just 
sent off Ray for his four hours’ rest. He will come 
in on the stroke of eleven. How he manages to 
wake to the minute, as he does, is more than I can 
imagine.” 

“ He sleeps with an alarum clock.” 

“No, I should hear that.” 

*« He sleeps in the stables.” 

“Fred! What a fine fellow he is.’ 

“You're all fine fellows but me. I’m sick of 
your heroism. Philip doesn’t look as if he had 
four hours’ life in him, and you will be on the sick- 
list next.” 

“That steady whisper of yours is so horrible, 
Fred. Do go off, just for to-night.” 


’ 


“Well, I'll go off for to-night, and I'll lock you 


up in the house to-morrow. That young woman 
will not die this time.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Hear her breathing, and look at her. She's 
a changed creature. I’ve brought her—this” 
(sheepishly holding out a dainty little packet). 
“Don’t begin one of your horrible whispers. Az 
revoir, my darling.” 

And he stepped from the room softly. 

“ He is really just like a woman,” Joyce thought. 
It is only in woman’s highest flights of admira- 
tion and of contempt, that she thinks a man “just 
like a woman.” Extremes of sentiment here meet. 


“Nine o’clock struck ; ten o'clock. Ally still 
slept quite peacefully. It was nearly eleven. 
Joyce rose, and looked at herself as reflected in 
a small looking-glass. She looked as she felt, 
perfectly well and unwearied. In another moment 
she was walking quickly towards the stables. In 
an open shed, with a tallow candle sputtering 
beside him, lay Philip, fully dressed, with his little 
clock close to his ear. Joyce entered. the shed, 
with startled head raised and light timid tread. 
She then took the little clock and blew out the 
candle, whereupon she hurried back to the lodge 
with the clock in her hand. She was only an 
amateur nurse, with a very much bigger heart than 
head. Having absent-mindedly placed the little 
clock on the table in the passage, she bolted and 
barred the door with the greatest caution and 
quiet ; then, with a large wise smile on her pretty 
face, began to throw off her wrappings. 

Was it the big bell of St. Paul’s pealing in the 
little clock ? Joyce declares that she asked herself 
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this dramatic question. For a moment, paralysed 
with horror, she could do nothing ; then she seized 
up the ringing thing and rushed to the front-door 
with it ; bolted and barred, of course, just bolted 
and barred by herself. She fled to the back door 
with it—bolted and barred. She shook the pealing 
thing in a frenzy of impotent rage. It rang on. 
She wrapt it in her skirts. It rang through. She 
opened the sitting-room door, and—relief! the 
window was open. Out amongst the trees she 
dashed the thing, it ringing on steadily, merrily, 
and the crash of it, as it fell, scaring cats and 
waking the dog. 

Then she flew to Ally’s room with her skirts 
gathered up about her, like a bird (this her own 
account ; you have seen perhaps a bird with its 
skirts gathered up about it), and—Ally was asleep, 
fast asleep. 

Joyce sat up beside her, bolt upright, wondering 
at this thing. Impossible to say how long she 
wondered, but after a while she sat less bolt up- 
right, and after a time yet longer she laid her head 
on Ally’s pillow, just to try the feeling of it, and 
in a moment after that, she was fast asleep, look- 
ing very little like a nurse in her rich beautiful 
dress, with dishevelled golden hair, and a little white 
hand with a gleaming ring, telling its tale of idle 
ladyhood. She might have slept for two minutes, 
she might have slept for two hours, and she might 
have slept for two years—the time seemed neither 
long nor short—but she woke feeling a face close 
to hers. Certainly some one had kissed her. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am.” 

It was the first time that Ally had ever spoken 
to Joyce in other than the coldest of civil voices, 
and Joyce felt strangely pleased. 

“You have not offended me,” she said, with a 
sinile. 

Ally looked about her. 

“I fainted in the evening, did I not, ma’am? 
I feel quite right again.” 

“You fainted a long time ago, and have never 
left your bed since. Your husband’s joy will be 
boundless at this.” 

“ Where is my husband, ma’am ?” 

“T shut him out of the house. He was killing 
himself with watching.” 

“ How good of you !” 

“You mustn’t talk any more now, Ally. 
think I hear your husband’s step.” 

She went to open the door. 

“Oh, ma’am!” Philip looked rueful indeed. 
“I’m so sorry. My candle went out, and not a 
sign or sound was there of the little clock. I 
must have forgotten it. The watching and 
worriting has made me quite foolish.” 

“Tt’s all right, Ray. No, I won’t have you 
come a step of the way with me. Go to your 
wife ” 


CHAPTER XXII,—FRED AND JOYCE, 


. | hk not asleep, I know, Fred.” 
Mr. Sturge’s face wore the most severe of 
marital looks. His eyes were closed. 
“You might just as well open your eyes as look 
so absurd.” 
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“ Thank you.” 

Mr. Sturge opened his eyes. 

“Now don’t speak in that disagreeable tone, 
Fred. Isn’t the dawn lovely ?” 

“T do not think so.” 

“But you must, Fred ; just look.” 

“T like to see you in bed at break of day, Joyce. 
A pretty spectre you'll look before luncheon.” 

“No, I shan’t. I feel as if I’d been at a ball. 
I fell asleep at once, Fred.” 

“Just what people do at a ball.” 
in spite of himself. 

“You're making fun of me, 1 know, but I’m not 
going to lose my temper. You never seem to 
connect my remarks somehow. What do you 
think, Fred? She woke up quite well !” 

“There you are, off again at a tangent. What 
on earth do you mean? You don’t mean to tell 
Minta’ 

“T mean just this. 
sensible as you, dear.” 

“Thank you. ‘Too flattering, really.” 

“But she did! And Philip and she are so 
happy ; much happier than we, sparring at break 
of day, though I, for my part, don’t feel a bit 
cross.” 

“Don’t you? You're a model of forbearance. 
Don’t you think, Joy, you could lie down and sleep 
a bit?” 

“Quite sure I couldn't! like 
sleeping ?” 

“Well, to speak the truth, you don’t. I think I'll 
get up now. You'd better become a night nurse, 
Joy. You do look so spruce after it all. How 
did you manage it ?” 

“Oh, I made all sorts of silly mistakes, Fred. 
I shouldn’t do for a nurse a bit. I mean grandly, 
but I can’t remember two things at once, and I 
sleep like a mole. It was dreadful about the 
clock, and then so inglorious her waking to find 
me asleep.” 

“T don’t quite follow, Joy.” 

“Well, you won't laugh, Fred ; promise me you 
won't laugh.” 

“T will be as serious as Philip-Apollo.” 

“Well, about the clock.” Joyce sat on the side 
of the bed. “It was most unfortunate about it, 
really.” She poured forth the whole story with a 
distressed face. 

“T was just like a squirrel in a cage, Fred. 
You're not laughing, are you?” 

“Qh, no.” 

“What are you covering up your mouth for? 
Why, you’re shaking the bed, Fred. I think it 
most unfeeling of you. It’s very odd that a man 
always sees funniness in the most terrible things. 
I am quite sure, Fred, I felt exactly like Lady 
Macbeth.” 

“Well, really, Joyce, I don’t see why you should 
have felt like her. Surely you are thinking of 
Macbeth, who murdered sleep.” 

“T’m not any such thing. It was like this, 
Fred. I was seized by a cold horror. I’ve read 
of such things in books before, but never thought 
them possible—and scurried to and fro, really, I 
think, quite out of my mind, with that clock 
shrilling in my hand, terrifying the very black- 


Fred smiled 


Ally woke up and looked as 


Do I look 
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beetles. I should have flung it through the window- 
panes if the window hadn’t been open.” 

“OQ, don’t, Joyce, you really mustn’t. 
wake the house.” 

Fred sat up in bed—he had lost all control over 
himself—and laughed aloud. 

An hour later he was up and dressed, having left 
the offended Joyce lying in her dressing-gown on 
the bed, with a look losing in indignation as it 
gained in drowsiness, till at last it became quite 
bland in sleep. Fred, having betaken himself to 
the garden, looked among the trees and bushes as 
if for some rare specimen of green thing, and at 
last found the little smashed clock, which he took 
up tenderly and carried home. 


I shall 


CHAPTER XXIII.—BOY AND GIRL, 


THE years which came and went at Orchardscroft 
did not fail to work great changes there. 
Twelve years had passed since Philip and 

Ally had left their miserable lodging in a London 
lane to make here their home. Those years had 
bent the gardener’s shoulders and drawn lines in 
the white brow of his wife Ally. They were grow- 
ing older, and others were growing older with them. 
The patter of little children’s feet was no longer 
heard about the house and lodge ; two tall things, 
boy and girl, walked among the flower-beds, each 
dreaming a dream that the wise could read in their 
young faces. Nowand again they met ; sometimes 
they talked. Here is a bit of their talk. 

“ Phillie !” 

“Yes, missie. I want you to call me /Pii/if, 
please. I’m fifteen to-day.” 

The boy held up his head manfully. 
tall, and strikingly handsome. 

May smiled. She was even taller for her age 
than her companion was for his ; she was far too 
tall, and far too pale ; but she was growing pretty. 

“ Fifteen’s not a—man, Philip.” 

“ No, missie ; but it’s not a little boy, either.” 

“Ts it a—youth ?” May asked quaintly. 

‘Yes, missie.” 

“T’m so glad you're a youth,” 

“ Why?” 

*’Cause it’s like a story book. 
to give up calling me ‘ missie.’” 

“That’s silly, missie. You're only a little girl. 
Besides-——” 

“ Besides what !” 

“ All the others call you ‘ miss,’ and I made up 
the name ‘ missie’ for you when I was a little chap, 
and we were friends.” 

“We're friends still.” 

“No, we're not!” The boy’s tone was defiant 
and proud. “I’m not so silly as to think that, 
missie. You're a little lady, and I’m a gardener’s 
son.” 

“You're not!” the little girl said, more gener- 
ously than logically. “I won’t have you think 
you’re a common boy. I wish you to call me May.” 

* Indeed I will not.” 

The boy’s eyes clouded, and he spoke haughtily 
and very coldly. 

“Then do you know what I shall call you?” 


He was 


I want you, Philip, 
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“ No, missie.” 

“J shall call you ‘ massy,’ like the slaves do white 
men. Sothere! I’ll make you proud. I hatea 
humble boy.” 

“T’m not a humble boy, missie ; I am as proud 
as you, though I cannot boast that my father is a 
gentleman.” 

“T don’t call a boy a gentleman who boasts that 
his father is a gentleman. I call such a boy very 
common,” the little girl exclaimed with fine spirit. 
She was sitting on the arm of a rustic bench in an 


“ That was very good of you, missie, and it makes 
me very glad to know you had that thought.” 

“ And—oh, Philip,—I haven’t told you all! 
Mother and I talked about it afterwards, and mother 
says I must remember all the funny things you do 
and say, and they will make a 400k about you some 
day. Just think of it! ‘Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Ray.’ ” 

“Why Sir Philip Ray, missie ?” 

“ Because, of course, the Queen will knight you. 
Philip, when are you going to Italy ?” 


; —— 


SL 


“1 WON'T HAVE YOU THINK YOU'RE A COMMON BOY. I WISH YOU TO CALL ME MAY.” 


arbour which was her special property, and in which 
Philip was binding up a creeper. He had finished, 
and, closing his knife, was about to walk away. 

“Stop! I want to tell you something, Philip. 
A gentleman who was with papa yesterday said that 
we should be proud one day that you were our 
gardener’s son. He said that you would be a great 
man, and I felt so ashamed that you should call a 
silly little thing like me ‘ missie,’ as if you were a— 
a menial.” 

There was a grand word fora Miss Twelve-Year- 

ld. 


“ Next year. I am to study there until I come of 
age,and thenI am to come home, and”—he laughed 
— well, my mother says, exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. My mother sees my pictures covering 
the walls there.” 

“So do I.” May swung herself lightly to and 
fro with the exquisite grace of a child-girl. 


“But what a long time to wait! It does take 
so long to grow up, doesn’t it, Philip ?”—this 
leaning back with small wistful face lifted to the 
sky. 


“] don’t think so. Why?” 
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“ Well, you see” (sitting up), “I shall only be— 
how old shall I be when you come back ?” 

“You will be eighteen, missie.” 

“ Well, I couldn’t be a married lady then, and I 
should like to be a married lady when you come 
back, and patronise you, like rich married ladies do 
young artists.” 

“ How do you know that, missie?” 

“ [ve read it in a book.” Impossible to give an 
idea of the triumphant tone in May’s voice as she 
said this. ‘I should give you lots of orders, Philip. 
You should paint my house, ##side, I mean” (ex- 
plaining kindly), “and you should paint me in my 
wedding dress, with my husband, and our children.” 
May was unrolling the future at a wonderful pace. 
The boy was wiser, but not wise enough to feel no 

ang. 
. "Whom are you going to marry, missie ?” 

“The first person who asks me,” May answered, 


with laudable simplicity. “I want to do all the 
things that married ladies do. Mother is always 
saying, ‘ Married ladies may do many things that 
little girls may not do,’ and, you know” (con- 
fidentially) “it just means everything that’s nice.” 

“T shouldn’t marry the first person who proposes 
to you, missie. I shouldn’t be in such a hurry as 
that,” the boy said rather contemptuously. He 
was apparently not aware that most good women 
marry the first person who proposes to them. 

“ May !”—Joyce called. 

“Yes, mother !” 

“Run in to your music lesson, dear, and on 
the way tell Philip—oh, I see him. I want you, 
Philip, my boy, to post this letter for me. Can 
you make great haste ?” 

Philip ran off with wonderful speed. It was his 
greatest pleasure to serve the mistress of Orchards- 
croft. 


LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM:! 


HE writer of these letters was not widely known 
to fame. He lacked the particular knack that 
is needed for facile success, and beyond his 

own immediate circle of friendship was probably little 
more than a name, even to that section of the public 
which professes some knowledge and love of art. 
sut the publication of the letters has won for him 
the recognition which was never accorded to his 
most conscientious brushwork, and in reading them 
one cannot but regret that so fine and delicate a lite- 
rary gift was content to spend itself for the pleasure 
of the few rather than for the instruction of the 
many. 

“There is no biography but autobiography,” and 
truly in these written outpourings, penned under 
all sorts of conditions—by the fireside, in the train, 
on the top of an omnibus, in odd fragments and 
scraps of time—the warm living personality of the 
man shines forth. They are admirable letters, 
almost perfect in literary form, so that the ordinary 
and the everyday take a certain distinction under 
his touch. They are full of wisdom and grace and 
fun. Smetham was keenly alive to the facetie of 
life, and was quick to recognise the substratum 
of humour that underlies even the graver aspects of 
humanity, and as his mood dictates he sparkles 
and bubbles with laughter and sly quips and jests, 
Or passes with the same unforced ease to the con- 
templation of some social or moral problem, or to 
that simple expression of the faith that was the 
great factor of his life—the vital principle under- 
lying all he thought and said and did. 

He took a great delight in these intimate written 
talks with a chosen few, for his nature craved expres- 
Sion (“as if a reservoir were straining at its banks ”), 


and perhaps his merits as a correspondent are 
sufficiently summed up in the statement that no 
one is ever known to have destroyed a letter that 
he wrote. In these days of cheap postage and 
incontinent scribbling, how few of those who handle 
the pen are worthy of a like honour ? 


James Smetham, the son of a Methodist preacher 
was born at Pately Bridge, in Yorkshire, in 1821 
He has himself supplied the details of his early life 
in a very interesting letter addressed to Mr. Ruskin 
from which a line or two may be quoted : 


‘* My first awakening to consciousness, as far as I can 
remember, was in a valley in Yorkshire, outside the garden 
gate of my father’s house, when at the age of two years. I 
have a distinct remembrance of the ecstasy with which I 
regarded the distant blueness of the hills, and saw the 
laurels shake in the wind, and felt it lift my hair. Then I 
remember thinking my elder brother one of the cleverest 
lads alive, because he drew a horse and a bull-dog in water- 
colours; and also at four years of age running away on the 
nearest heath—that was at Nantwich, in Cheshire—and 
delighting in the little pools, which were called pits. At 
eight I recall a moonlit night, when the moonlight had the 
effect of enchantment on me, and I listened softly to the 
noises of the night. I took to drawing about the same age, 
with a box of water-colours which ought to have cost four- 
pence, but which, by my frequent asking the price, the good 
woman let me have for threepence. That was at Congleton, 
in Cheshire. From that time I formed the desire and design 
of becoming a painter, and afterwards never had a thought 
of being anything else, and made my father promise to let 
me be one.” 


From the choice thus early made he never 
wavered. At the Yorkshire boarding-school, to 


1 Edited by M. Smetham and W. Davies. (Macmillan & Co.) 
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which as a lad he was sent, he copied Raphael’s 
cartoons from the Penny Magazine, and when after- 
wards articled to an architect at Lincoln he con- 
fesses : 

“I ought to have learnt more architecture than I did, but 
I was always drawing Comuses and Satans and Manfreds. 
Mr. Willson was very fond of painting, and very kind. . . 
and at length, to effect a compromise, set me to draw all the 
figures about the Minster. I spent a grand solitary year at 
this work. With a key to myself I poked about every 
corner at all hours, and twice a day heard the organ music 
and the choristers’ singing roll about among the arches. I 
sat on the warm leads of the roof, and looked over the fens, 
and dreamed and mused hours away there, and then came 
down over the arches of the choir, and drew the angels 
drumming and fiddling in the spandrils.” 


But he still “fretted his soul” to be a painter, 
and eventually persuaded Mr. Willson to cancel his 
indentures, and being thus thrown upon his own 
resources took the bold step of announcing him- 
self as a portrait painter, and, what might seem still 
more strange, did we not remember that photo- 
graphy was then in its infancy, found sitters. Ina 
letter written some years later we have an allusion to 
this happy time of congenial work, varied by rambles 
in lane and meadow and woodland : 


‘*The artist is very liable to have the pleasure of life 
spoiled by the vast amount of love and friendship he gets, if 
not wisely handled. He goes into a family at the age of 
twenty, and paints all the lot—father, mother, children, and 
dogs and cats too. His heart flows out to all, and they 
swear him into eternal friendship, and give him slippers 
and cigars as he mounts the coach, and ‘he'll be sure to 
write.’ 

‘* He is quite sad for ten miles. He gets to new quarters, 
among more fathers, mothers, children, dogs and cats. He 
writes enthusiastically to the last lot, and they look for a 
letter every month thenceforward for life. 

** But the second family group draws nigh to finish. The 
sitters have all become endeared, and there is a new com- 
pact of mutual affection. 7Z7vo eternal friendships, as it were. 
Well, a strong young man might manage two—but two 
dozen! two hundred! In twenty years the possibility of 
evincing his attachment is trodden down as hard as gravel. 
Each lot of fathers, mothers, children, dogs and cats, has 
only known one faithless artist, while the faithless artist is 
quite crushed with family circles. 

‘* Before, like an Abyssinian captive, I was delivered by 
Prince Photograph, I was getting into sad messes of this 
sort.” 


At twenty-two he went to London and entered 
as a probationer at the Royal Academy, but in a 
few months the wandering life began again, with 
intervals of work and study : 


** Now in a large town, now in a little one, now in a 
remote farm, painting the farmer and his family, and 
roaming in his fields and by his plantations, then in 
London.” 


He finally, in 1851, was offered and accepted the 
post of instructor in drawing to the students at 
the Wesleyan Normal School, a position which he 
filled with great satisfaction to himself and benefit 
to his pupils for twenty-six years. In 1854 he 
married, and two years later settled in the house 
at Stoke Newington, from which most of the letters 
are dated. Though his educational advantages 
may have been small, and his artistic training 
irregular, he had had that best of teaching, a 
cultured home, and his own tastes and ideals were 
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all favourable to his intellectual development. Of 
his aims his wife thus writes : 


‘* The question presented itself to him, How shall I order 
and direct my life—what shall I aim at? He felt that to 
give himself up to the pursuit of painting simply and entirely 
would not meet the need of his nature. Both his moral and 
mental imperfection demanded a continuous and extended 
culture, and he began to formulate a plan of life, beginning 
in a course of long disciplinary study, and intended to com- 
bine art, literature, and the religious life all in one. He 
carried this out. Speaking of this large scheme of culture 
long afterwards, he says: This took me twenty-five years : 
but my purpose was to paint concurrently with it ; so, with 
rare exceptions, I painted some hours every day and practised 
every requisite of art—drew every bone and muscle over and 
over again, sketched books on books full of every phase of 
nature, studied perspective thoroughly, studied the antique, 
went through as full a course as any student in the Royal 
Academy ; but alone.” 


It was not the way to succeed as the world 
counts success, but he himself never doubted that 
he had chosen the better part. And if he had not 
the great public with him, he had Ruskin and 
Rossetti for his friends, and could count on the 
regard and esteem of such men as Watts, J. F. 
Shields, Burne-Jones, and many more whose 
names are known to fame. His nature was so 
winning that he easily made a conquest of hearts, 
and within his chosen circle was much beloved. 
Rossetti thus estimates his powers : 


‘*You know that your work is of the kind that I really 
enjoy, because you have always an idea at the heart of it. 
Your work is the result of mental as well as of artistic gifts, 
and must prove permanent.” 


His acquaintanceship with Ruskin was begun 
when Smetham was induced to submit some of 


his books of drawings to the great critic. With 
these Ruskin was so struck that he asked leave to 
show them at his next lecture to working-men, and 
the bond thus formed was soon strengthened. 
Smetham gives a most amusing account—too long 
to quote—of his first visit in 1855 to Ruskin’s 
home. The “ruddy, dignified, richly dressed ” old 
mother of seventy-five, who flatly contradicts 
“ John ”—the father—“a fine old gentleman, who 
has a lot of bushy grey hair and eyebrows sticking 
up all rough and knowing,” and “ John ” himself, 
with his “spiritual sweetness,” his contradictious 
outbursts, his “ chivalrous, hovering way” of enter- 
taining his guest, and “the timid, almost tearful, 
expression of his eyes,” are all most vividly por- 
traved. 

With Rossetti he was on terms of close intimacy, 
and for many seasons spent one day in each week 
painting in the studio of his friend at Chelsea. 
Ten years after their fellowship thus began, Rossetti 
writes : 

“*T am afraid you will think no better of me for pronounc- 
ing the commonplace verdict that what you lack is simply 
ambition—.e. the feeling of pure rage and _self-hatred 
when anyone else does better than you do. This in an 
ambitious mind leads not to envy in the least, but to self- 
scrutiny on all sides, and that to something if anything can. 
You comfort yourself with other things, whereas art must be 
its own comforter, or else comfortless.” 


Lack of ambition, and perhaps even in greater 
degree the inability to adapt himself to the com- 
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mercial side of his profession, may account for the 
failure of one who had many of the qualifications— 
individuality, fertile imagination, a fine eye for 
colour and form—that go to secure success ; but 
that he could “comfort himself with other things ” 
is abundantly proved out of his own mouth. In 
1861 he writes : 


‘**I do think I am a little sympathised with, as a painter 
who ‘ has not got on, somehow ;’ whereas, in my own secret 
heart I am looking on myself as one who Aas got on, and 
got to his goal—as one who, if he had chosen, could have had 
a competence, if not a fortune by this time; but who has 
got something a thousand times better, more real, more 
inward, less in the power of others, less variable, more im- 
mutable, more eternal, and as one who can afford a sly 
wink to those who know him, which wink signifies that he 
is not so sure that he is not going to do something com- 
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‘* For many years every Saturday evening I have felt just 
like that, ‘In the beginning of the Sabbath, as it began to 
dawn towards the first day of the week.’ 

‘*My dawning is begun, like the Jews’ dawning, the 
evening before. 

**So that if Mr. Chitty, the gardener, didn’t come in to 
talk away an hour why woman was made from a rib in 
preference to any other bone ; if I hadn’t promised Mr. 
Shaw his etching, and to call on brother Paul (not of Tarsus, 
but of Spenser Road, Albert Town); if I had not to post 
accounts in re-etching-ibus, or ideas in my big parchment 
beok to keep them for use ; if all and several such hindrances 
did not strew all the way, there is no knowing what long 
letters I should get written to all my dear friends, you 
among the number; for then the sense of benignity and 
regard, outgoing and unrestrained, is always very strong upon 
me, lying like deep waters—a tidal sway of affection—‘ of 
pure ablution round earth’s human shores ;’ and it is one of 
the most delicious feelings on earth. As Saturday evening 
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fortable in an outward and artistic sense after all. But, be 
this as it may, his feet are on a rock ; his goings (so far) 
established with a new song in his mouth and joy on his 
head—and 4s. 6d. this blessed moment in his pocket, besides 
some postage stamps.” 


And now in brief a passage or two may be quoted 
from the charming letters so sympathetically edited 


by wife and friend. These he wrote in a fashion of 
his own, upon sheets of note-paper cut into strips 
and stitched in pamphlet form, ready to receive any 
stray thought or impression that might occur to 
him ; and it is to this habit of giving timely utterance 
to his thoughts as they rose, that the letters owe 
in great part their freshness. In the family circle 
these original epistles were called ventilators. The 
pleasure he derived as well as bestowed by this in- 
formal correspondence is here expressed : 


FROM AN EARLY PORTRAIT PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 


is to the coming Sabbath, so is this feeling to the coming 
heaven.” 


Of his loving sympathy and kindly interest in all 

sorts and conditions of men this speaks : 
* Saturday Night 

** Been a walk along the Lower Road, Islington, among the 
grocers’ shops. - There can be no more refreshing thing 
than such a walk after a hard day’s home-work, especially at 
a peculiar class of pursuits. You are taken out of yourself 
by seeing how many kinds of work and styles of mind and 
ways of living there are in the world ; and how honest, and 
hearty, and genial, and heroic, some old dirty, fudgy people 
are. I wish I could be certain that they were all going to 
heaven. Some of them are, and I thank God on their 
behalf. I have a world of such meditations about old 
rheumatic chaps that I have known long years ago, whom I 
have met in prayer-meetings, men ‘despised and rejected 
of men,’ and not noticed in the thoroughfare of life, but 
dear to God. It is a comfort to me to know that lots of 
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them have gone to God. Two such old men have gone 
from our little society here at Stoke Newington. One sold 
a bit 6f tea, and had a little pension, and staggered along 
in June days with a tendency to hernia, and prayed as if he 
had a fortune of ten thousand a year, and were the man best 
off in the world, and prayed like Solomon. The other sold 
brushes in a decent shop, and used to lead the singing in the 
prayer-meetings in a way to craze a sensitive person, and he 
prayed like a good old muff; but he was one of those who 
lasted out, a *Class Leader’ fifty years; only think! And 
now he is past all his sorrows and ignorance, beyond your 
thought and mine. These old men, I notice, always die 
grandly. They don’t talk much. They say, ‘I am willing 
to stay or willing to go, and I have peace with God,’ and 
that is about all you can get out of them. They dread their 
grave as little as their bed.” 


From a hospitable country-house where he is 
taking a summer rest he writes to a friend : 


‘¢ Mr. Steward’s library is ample and good, and it contains 
Hildersheiin’s works in one dark volume quarto, and on the 
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The sacred veil which hides the home life is not 
often drawn, but here is one glimpse which shows 
how wholesome and tender was the relationship 
between parent and children : 


“ Breakfast-room, 4.45 P.M. 


‘*¢ Piano in this room, accordion in that ; both gong; also 
mamma explaining aloud to three youngest some ‘ squares’ 
I drew in margin of W. M. Bunting’s life. I never like to 
stop the dear home noises when directed to any end, even 
when they reach a ‘ fair’-like clash and confusion. ‘ Walk 
up, ladies and gentlemen, this way up to the giant.’ ‘ Bang !’ 
says the gun; ‘clash!’ go the cymbals; ‘yo ho!” says the 
speaking trumpet. Then he has a turn at us. ‘ Never 
mind the parson and picter-maker. There they go!’ 
What a blessing to be well enough to write quietly! (I 
forgot to mention the linnet in the cage; bless his little 
throat). 

‘* But the row will be over soon enough, and there must 
be no memories of painful and threatening ‘hushes’ and 
stoppages of the torrent of innocent childish noise.” 
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A DAY FROM THE DIARY. 


sofa (it is the comfortablest sofa within the four seas) in the 
back drawing-room I did read certain chapters of it over my 
cigar, which I shall keep i ¢errorem in case thou shouldst 
get uppish at a dinner party, making a display of thy 
theology ; then will I gently turn the tide of discourse to 
Hildersheim’s works, which it is a moral impossibility that 
thou canst ever have heard of. But if it should happen that 
thou hast, I have yet a resource—Saltmarsh’s Sparkles of 
Glory.” 


A graver note is struck here : 


‘* What zs content? The true answer to that is a world 
of bliss and rest. It is not helpless submission to necessity. 
It is not the fulfilment of our roving desires. It isa sublime 
condition, the product of knowledge, and faith, and hope, 
and love. One of its conditions is the perception of our 
proper place in the universe, and the belief that we have 
strictly a vocation. Another is that cheerful humility of 
spirit which honour upholds, and which makes no extrava- 
gant demands on the Universe or on Providence. Another 
is the alchymic eye to see much in little; the spirit which 
made the old woman say to Bishop Burnett, as she held up 
her crust, ‘ All this and Christ.’ ” 


Then, with one of his quick changes of mood : 


‘Bless God likewise for Aard work, and even for re- 
pression in progress. This is a dangerous thing to say ; it 
is like inviting further testing. Only we have not got a 
High Priest who is provoked by our speeches and ventilators 
to catch and trap us. One of the sublimest and most 
calming thoughts is that He reads the heart and the life 
straight through. ‘ Lord, Thou knowest all things.’” 


The allusion in the above to “ squares” refers to 
his almost lifelong habit of pictorially representing 
the result of his thoughts or his readings in pocket- 
book or on the margin of the volume he happened 
to be studying. These records, sometimes mere 
sketches, often elaborate and finely finished little 
pictures, were enclosed within quadrangular lines. 


‘Nothing can be more enchanting than the method of 
study which I have practised for nearly twenty years. 

‘*, . . If you suppose every fragment to be ‘squared’ on 
this principle, and the square to grow a little at every 
recurrence to it, and sometimes to get faint hues of colour 
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that deepen into a miniature picture at last, you have a 
notion of the shape my meditations take. I call it Monu- 
mentalism, #.¢. instead of letting ideas die, I build to each 
a lasting monument. The effect—the mental effect—is 
surprising, though I use it most of all for Bible work.” ! 


Speaking of a time when for some weeks “ the 
painting power dropped off,” he thus pours out his 
heart to a friend : 


‘And I feel how humble it becomes me to be, in the 
thought that all my planning and contriving may come to 
nought. Yet what can any man do but use his reason and 
will and working power to the utmost, and then be content 
to ‘leave it’? I wish I could be content to see the possible 
result of wtéer failure. Who am I that I should escape the 
lot of many a better man? How many, especially in the 
arts, have actually been beaten by the insuperable necessities 
of their position? Wordsworth dreaded this, and got cured 
by the firm-mindedness of an old leech-gatherer on a lonely 
moor. 

“This is what one would like—not to bargain with 
Providence that there shall be success, but to learn to be 
content to bear what so many have to bear, and do bear 
manfully.” 


No outline of James Smetliam’s career would be 
complete that did not bear witness to the faith that 
was the central motor of his life. His was no mere 
lip religion. A Wesleyan by parentage and convic- 
tion, he early associated himself with the work of 
his community, and as a “class leader” was the 
helper and faithful friend of many. How carefully 
he prepared for this work the following passage will 
show : 

‘* Just now the Epistle to the Galatians is a kind of Mont 
Blanc in importance and attractiveness. What bears on it 
in profane literature acquires interest from that cause. 
Because Cicero and Czesar and Pompey indirectly had to do 
with the Galatae, they seem somebody. I am never tired of 
going over the ground, nor of squaring any fraction of it, 
nor of laying down any new analysis of it, nor of delving 
nor tunnelling, It is as important to me as if I were 
proprietor of the province. Yet if the question were asked, 
‘What are you going to do with it?’ all I can say is, (1) 
Feed on it ; (2) Teach it to half a dozen young journeymen, 
and think myself abundantly repaid if they will attend 
regularly.” 


And again, alluding to the same task : 


_“‘ What I should greatly deprecate as a member of the 
Church of Christ, especially as a Methodist class leader, would 
be to live a life exceptional at all. There is nothing for which I 





? His journal in like manner was from day to day a series of 
small sketches in outline, a sort of modern hieroglyph, sufficient 
to recall to him the scenes and incidents with which he was 
associated, and the persons whom he met. We give as sample 
the entry of “* March 30, 1876." It shows him, with other inci- 
dents, at the service in connection with the unveiling of the 
Wesley Memorial in Westminster Abbey ; how in returning he 
called in at Christie's to see some pictures of David Cox's, and 
met Mr. Ruskin coming out; and again in the evening at his 
class meeting at Green Lanes Chapel (subject : ‘‘ The leaven of 
Pharisees and Sadducees); and finally walking home with two 
of the members in the dusk. 


feel more thankful than the fact that I have hold of the 
sympathies of many to whom I could not in the least 
explain what I have been writing. To see a perplexed look 
on the faces of my members, especially on those of the post- 
man, policeman, carpenter, servant-girl, or chestnut-seller, 
would be a great pain. But I never do see it, and hope I 
never may. Out of the complex experiences of my own life 
has come a better understanding of the lives of others, of 
the essential as separable from the accidental, of what really 
is ‘the pillar and ground of the truth,’ and I have much 
boldness in the faith of Christ as the result of the difficulties, 
moral and mental, through which ; attained it and hold it.” 


He had the courage of his belief, and, if need 
were, was ready to avow himself freely and frankly on 
the side of Christ ; but we are never made to feel 
that his religious convictions are paraded for form’s 
sake, or unsuitably enforced. ‘They are part of 
himself—of a nature for whom God and duty are 
the foundations of existence ; and it is their spon- 
taneous expression, as free and unstudied as his 
little bursts of irrepressible humour, that gives 
these letters their fascination for so large a class 
of readers. 

It is with reluctance one closes, after so perfunc- 
tory a survey, this charming and suggestive book. 
Of Smetham it may be said, as of another whose 
inmost thoughts were lately given to the world, 
“ He is receptivity itself, catching and reflecting on 
the mobile mirror of his mind whatever winds are 
blowing from the hills of thought.” One thing 
more remains to be noted. In all these 337 pages 
there is not a single confidence abused, not a word 
to wound the living or assail the defenceless dead ; 
no trace of personal bitterness, no envy of those 
whom the world had elected for praise while it 
passed him by. And in these days of irresponsible 
chatter, when nothing is held in reverence, when 
biography is thought to lack spice unless it is 
malicious, when the sacredness of friendship is 
every day violated, and the warm outpourings of 
a man’s heart and the thoughtless utterances of his 
lips are stored up to be turned into hard cash the 
moment the grave closes over him, surely this is 
highest praise. 

Of the closing years of his life, when clouds drew 
near and overshadowed him, it is not for us to speak 
here. Why this eclipse of so bright a spirit, this 
stilling of the mind’s activities and the heart’s affec- 
tions, was permitted, is one of the mysteries of God 
we may not hope to solve on this side of time, but 
assuredly for him it was but the solemn hour that 
precedes the dawn, and he who for a little while 
was suffered to grope in blindness, not knowing 
whither he went, now in God's light sees light. 

He was laid to rest in Highgate Cemetery on the 
5th February, 1889, and the words upon the memo- 
rial stone are these : 

“T shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy 
likeness.” 











PSTAIRS, here, along this quiet dull corridor, 
we might almost imagine we are in some 
college or school : and it becomes difficult 

to free ourselves from the notion when, looking 

through a small glass panel in a door, we find what 
seems to be a lecture theatre, fitted in the familiar 
manner with rows of desks rising one behind the 
other. Entering timidly we take our seats among 
the boys, many of whom are smoking, and each of 
whom has in front of him what looks like an exami- 
nation paper, and a sheet of white foolscap for his 
answers. In the well is the lecturer, seated at the 

table of the usual build, and in front of him at a 

lower table is a row of excitable young men whom 

it is evidently advisable he should have under his 
eye. 

“Say twenty-five,” says the lecturer. 
says it, and no one takes any notice. 

“Twenty-four ten,” continues the lecturer. And 
there is a flutter of one white paper, but no one 
presumes to make a remark. 

“ Twenty-four !”—a pause—“ twenty-three ten” 

another pause—“ twenty-three ; twenty-two ten ; 

twenty-two ;”—in rapid succession—and no one 
betrays the slightest interest in the numbers. 

“Twenty-one ten”— pause, punctuated by a 
sneeze—-“ twenty-one !”—pause. “Really, gentle- 
men, I withdraw. I would rather take them home 
and boil them for tea !” 

And then there is a laugh all round, as might be 
expected, for the articles threatened to be boiled 
for tea are elephants’ tusks, and this is an ivory 
sale in the Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane. 

* Next lot,” says the lecturer, whom we have now 
discovered to bea broker. “Twenty-four”—silence. 
“Twenty-three ten ” — silence — “ twenty-three.” 
“ Twenty-three ten !” says a voice. “Twenty-four!” 
says another, and then from all parts of the room 
a rapid firing of successive numbers and tens, 
tailing off into “twenty-nine ten—thirty—thirty 
ten!” 

“ Any advance on thirty ten ?” asks the broker. 
“Any advance?” Knock goes the hammer. 
“ Yours !” says the broker, nodding at a man on a 
back bench. “ Next lot !” 

And so it goes on, the broker putting the goods 
in at a trial price, and dropping by half sovereigns 
till the buyers take the chance, and then, outbidding 
each other, raise the price by half sovereigns to per- 
haps more than the broker’s trial. 

Four times a year, in January, April, July, and 
October, these ivory sales are held, and the display 
of the goods in the warehouse is one of the strange 
sights of London. ‘The floor is crowded with ivory 
of all sorts and sizes, in tusks and sections, and 
odds and ends, some of it in huge teeth weighing 
70 lb. each, some mere trifles of 20 lb. apiece, some 
mere pigmy “scrivelloes,” and crooked, cracked, 
hollow, decayed and broken. On every lot isa big 
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clumsy number, and every assemblage of lots has a 
notice board giving the broker’s name and the first 
and last numbers of the lots he has to sell. The 
wilderness of teeth seems all in movement round the 
gigantic pair of travelling scales in the centre ; the 
curving tusks are like so many worms, all strangely 
scratched and scribed, and are of all colours from 
white, through the browns, to almost black ; and an 
expert can tell at a glance where each came from, 
and can sort the lots from the pink Calcutta to 
the black West Coast which comes wrapped up in 
the raw hides bearing the mysterious name of 
** schroons.” 

What would an elephant think if he were to get 
a peep at this floor so crowded with his relatives’ 
incisors? Here would be a memento mori for him 
more significant than that of the mummy at an 
Egyptian feast! Each pair of tusks means a life, 
for the elephant is as yet ignorant of the dentist’s 
forceps, although we hear of elephants driven mad 
with the toothache and have specimens of tusk 
disease in our College of Surgeons’ Museum ; and 
the few cases of monstrosities having three, four, 
and even nine tusks at a time may be disregarded. 
Mr. Stanley tells us that in the Congo basin there are 
two hundred thousand elephants, each with 50 lb. of 
ivory in his jaws, the total being worth halfa million 
of money ; but even that stock would soon be 
exhausted if the Congo alone had to fill this floor 
four times a year. 

And besides the London sales there are sales at 
Liverpool and Antwerp and Rotterdam. Most of 
the Liverpool ivory comes from the West Coast 
of Africa, and a quarter of it goes to Sheffield, a 
quarter to London, and half toGermany, France, and 
the United States. To the London sales the ivory 
comes from all parts. Recently the year’s imports 
amounted to 11,763 cwt., declared at £537,527. 
Of this large quantity—the freight of which is 
reckoned at 16 cwt. to the ton—the British East 
Indies were responsible for 3,180 cwt., and Hong- 
Kong for 40, thus making the Asiatic contribution 
3,220 cwt., to which we must add 37 cwt. from 
Java and much of the 1,241 cwt. from Holland 
before we can approximate to the total yield of the 
Indian elephant. But aclassification of this sort is 
vague and valueless. Ivory is both imported and 
exported direct by us, and much of it reaches us 
through European ports. For instance, Europe, 
omitting Holland, sends us 1,415 cwt., which may 
be either Indian or African, though the bulk 
undoubtedly comes from the Dark Continent. 
Much of the North African ivory reaches us by way 
of Malta, and much of the East African from Aden. 
Out of the 11,000 odd cwt. Malta sent 565 and 
Tripoli 309, making 874 as the Northern contribu- 
tion ; Aden sent 1,821 and East Africa 331, making 
2,152 as the Eastern lot ; West Africa sent 2,429, 
and South Africa 181, making up the African supply 
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to 5,636 cwt. at the very least, to which we should 
certainly add the French ivory from the Gaboon. 

There was a time when, according to Polybius, 
the Ethicpian made his doorposts and fences of 
ivery ; and when the ivory trade declined with the 
fall of Rome, the market became so glutted that 
ivory could be had for the asking. And according 
to native tradition the elephant, within a few cen- 
turies, was used as food, and his tusks were treated 
as bones, and thrown away. But that is not the 
case now, and through the length and breadth of 
the continent he is hunted for his teeth alone—not, 
however, for his eye-teeth, for he has none, but for 
his incisors. It is the timber problem over again. 
It takes as many minutes to cut down a tree as it 
took years to grow it, and it takes considerably more 
years for an elephant to grow his tusk than it takes 
minutes to kill him. 

John Ray says that Vertomannus saw in Sumatra 

a pair of tusks weighing 336 lb., and there are 
records of single tusks weighing as much as 200 lb. 
But nowadays the ordinary tusks average about 
three to the hundredweight, so that 15,000 elephants 
have to be killed to furnish the British market, and 
some say 75,000 are killed a year. And as the 
elephant does not begin to breed until he is thirty 
years old, and averages but one youngster every 
ten years after that until he is ninety, the rate 
of increase is much too slow to overtake the 
slaughter. 
' To some people this would be no cause for 
regret. It has been said that were there no ele- 
phants there would be no negro slaves, and homilies 
as to the wickedness of ivory knife handles have 
been heard at dinner parties, to the edification at 
least of the homilist ; but it is by no means certain 
that the last slave would disappear with the last 
elephant. The slave exists as a beast of burden, 
and so long as he remains the cheapest means of 
transport the substitution of one kind of merchan- 
dise for another is inevitable, and will make very 
little difference in his fate ; and it is this considera- 
tion which has led so many of our leading men to 
see that the abolition of the slave trade depends, 
not on the extinction of the elephant, but on the 
growth of the railway. 

But all the ivory does not come from Africa. 
A good deal of it comes from India ; and a very 
little of the Indian ivory is obtained without killing 
the animal, owing to its being the custom to cut a 
captive elephant’s tusk every ten years. From the 
Malay Peninsula and the islands thereabouts, there 
is a fair ivory trade direct with China, and the nests 
of balls, which are the highest achievement of ivory- 
turning, are almost invariably made from the island 
teeth. These balls area terrible puzzle until an 
hour or so’s careful manipulation reveals how they 
are managed. By careful shifting it will be found that 
all the larger holes come opposite each other, and 
that it is down these shafts that the work has been 
done. ‘The Chinaman has made probably fourteen 
holes in the solid ball, diminishing as they approach 
the centre. Down the walls of these conical shafis 
he has spaced out the number of layers he requires, 
and, beginning with the smallest ball, he has cut 
each layer free and carved it. It has been a long 
job evidently ; and as a matter of fact he has 


worked five days, on an average, at each ball, and 
for his three months’ work he was probably paid at 
the rate of five shillings a week, which is first-class 
pay for a Chinaman. 

In Europe the great ivory-carving town is Dieppe. 
There is a wonderful story as to two little ships of 
Dieppe going off on a cruise as far back as 1364, 
and visiting the African coast, naming Cape Verd, 
and Bay of France and Petit Dieppe, and returning 
with spices and ivory, which has ever since been 
carved at the little Norman seaport. Be this as it 
may, there is no doubt as to there having been ivory 
carvers at Dieppe for very many years, and from 
there the art has spread to Boulogne, and Caen, and 
Paris. In England ivory is a substance for amateur 
turners to try enigmas on, but there is little carving, 
and our attention is mostly devoted to knife handles 
and billiard balls. 

The tusks for billiard balls fetch the highest price 
in the trade ; as much as £110 per hundredweight 
has been paid for them, which is more than double 
the rate for the ordinary kinds. As ivory ages the 
water it contains evaporates, and for this reason the 
Tithe Commissioners will not use ivory scales, as 
the evaporation of the fluid makes them alter in 
length and breadth. The shrinkage is also taken 
account of in the billiard ball trade. The balls 
alter in the two diameters at different ratios if they 
are kept in a different temperature from that in which 
the teeth have been stored, hence the keeping of 
the teeth in large quantities, and the making of the 
balls out of tusks only a little bigger than them- 
selves, so that there may be no margin in the ratio 
of shrinkage. Ivory keeps white longest if exposed 
to light under a glass shade, but in that position, as 
in museums, it dries as it gets old, and then it flakes, 
and has to be restored by boiling in gelatine. 

There is a process for cutting the tusks in spira} 
shavings so as to obtain large-sized sheets, and 
some such device seems to have been used by the 
ancients, not only for their tablets, but also for 
the faces and naked limbs of their heroic chrys- 
elephantine or toreutic statues, of which we have 
heard so much. The cutting up of a tusk in the 
ordinary way to the best advantage is a delicate 
operation. The saw is about two feet long, a fif- 
tieth of an inch thick, and from an inch and a half 
to three inches wide; the teeth, five or six to 
the inch, sloping a little forward, at an angle be- 
tween that of the handsaw and the crosscut saw. 
The tusk is never quite circular in section, and this 
irregularity has to be allowed for in marking out the 
cuts, and all along the centre of the tusk there is a 
speck due to the apices of the successive hollows, 
which also has to be dodged by the cutter ; and 
sometimes he will finda bullet in the tusk to bother 
him, and rarely, very rarely, the bullet may be of 
the golden sort, used by Eastern potentates so fre- 
quently in fiction and so seldom in fact. No part 
of the tusk is wasted ; the blocks go to the turner and 
carver and tableknife maker, the spills or rinds go 
to the penknife maker, the sawdust, like the shav- 
ings, goes to the confectioner’s as a stiffener for 
jellies, and to the lacemaker’s as a dressing for cur- 
tains, and to other trades in which a strong fine 
size is required ; the scraps go to the ivory-black 
burner, and out of every hundredweight only 15 |. 
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remains to be burnt into black, which is, however, 
worth from £16 to £20 per ton. 

After the ivory has been turned or carved, it is 
polished on a wheel. The ivory worker’s wheel is 
like a gigantic penwiper ; it consists of round pieces 
of cloth screwed fast between disks of wood two or 
three inches less in diameter than the cloth, and 
thus affording a pliant edge projecting beyond the 
wood for the curvilinear surfaces of the umbrella or 
parasol handles, or whatever it may be that is sub- 
mitted to its touch. Common work is polished on a 
series of wheels, one fed with Trent sand, one with 
loam, another, perhaps, with chalk ; but better work 
is treated first perhaps with emery paper of the 
finest, made finer by rubbing two pieces face to 
face; secondly, with whiting and water thick as cream 
used on wash-leather or linen or cotton rag so thin 
that the fingers can feel through it ; thirdly, with 
clean water ; and fourthly, with a slightly oiled rag. 

Both chemically and mechanically ivory is inter- 
mediate between horn and bone. It cannot be 
torn into filaments like horn, and it is not so brittle 
as bone, nor does it splinter. It is essentially 
equivalent to dentine, and the fine tubes running 
crookedly outwards give it the grain in which much 
of its strength and beauty consists, and make it the 
most suitable material for ornamental turning and 
carving. Carving on ivory is almost as old as the 
mammoth, almost but not quite, for the mammoth 
must have had time to grow his tusks. But ever 
since that distant epoch the white man seems to 
have fastened on to the tusk as material exactly 
appropriate for cutting on or in. From Nineveh 
and Assyria we have quite a famous collection of 
old ivories ; we had the Greek statue of Minerva, 
forty feet high, in ivory and gold, and-the equally 
famous one of Alcamenes, and many more ; and 
as mere furniture we have thrones and chairs of 
all kinds, from Solomon’s down to Tippoo’s. 

The mammoth fossil ivory, which, however, is 
not truly fossil, as it has undergone no fossilising 
change, is a curiosity commercially, but at one 
time it was plentiful enough, the tusks being found 
in quantities in the Siberian ice. How strange it 
is that the old mammoth is never found south of 
a line drawn from the Pyrenees to Kamtschatka, 





while the modern elephant is never found north 
of that line except in captivity! Although rather 
brittle from age and treatment, the ivory of the 
mammoth is the same as that of the elephant, 
as indeed is the ivory of all the fossil species, not 
excepting the pigmy Falconer’s elephant, which, 
when full grown, was not three feet high. 

But all ivory does not come from the tusk, some 
comes from the grinder, and though it is not always 
easy to distinguish between an Indian and an 
African tusk there is no doubt about the species 
when the molars are examined. There are now 
only two species of elephants, the Indian and the 
African. The Indian has molars with parallel folds, 
the African has them with lozenge-shaped folds ; 
the other distinguishing marks being that the 
Indian has small ears, while the African has large 
ones, a yard long ; the Indian’s trunk has a finger 
at the upper lobe, while the African’s trunk has 
both lobes much alike ; the Indian’s hind foot has 
four or five nails, while that of the African has but 
three, and the Indian is ten feet high, while the 
African is eleven. 

But though elephant ivory is almost the only 
kind now seen on the ivory floor, there was, and is, 
a sort of ivory, commercially so called, coming 
from the hippopotamus and the walrus. The 
Custom House description of ivory is, “ Teeth, ele- 
phant’s, sea-cow, sea-horse, or sea-morse.” Walrus 
ivory is poor stuff, the outer part of the tooth being 
alone of any good, the middle being more like 
coarse bone ; but “sea-horse ivory,” which by some 
perversion has become the name for hippopotamus 
ivory, is harder all through than elephant ivory, and 
the outer coat of enamel is so hard that it resists 
steel and strikes fire, and has to be removed on the 
grindstone before the inner material can be worked. 
At one time sea-horse ivory was chiefly used by 
dentists for artificial teeth, but the day for that has 
gone by, and the only ivory practically known to 
commerce is that of the elephant, which the dis- 
appointed broker threatens to boil for tea when it 
does not realise the price on which he can make a 
profit, and which costs on the spot in Africa about 
a third of what it is expected to sell for in Mincing 
Lane. 





A MEDLEY OF OPINION AND CRITICISM. 


Another 
Woman's 
Rights 
Question. 


Why should chivalry be invariably 
claimed as a masculine virtue? Is 
woman always the weaker vessel ?—k. 


When one smiles naturally one’s 
muscles are not conscious of the 
fact, but an artificial or forced smile induces a per- 
ceptible after-stiffness. I have come to measure the 
extent to which I have been bored in any society 
by the degree to which my cheeks ache on leaving 
it.—I. J. 1. 


Smiles. 


Much has been talked and written of 
late on the subject of collaboration 
in fiction. One thing collaboration might do for 
us. It might and should be the means of turning 
to account the mass of incident and character known 
to scores of people who have not the literary habit. 
We miss many entertaining and profitable books 
because the people who might write them lack the 
power of the pen. Authors might go on striking 
new fields for ever if they could only attach them- 
selves to the right persons. No one can go on in- 
venting endlessly, nor is there any need to attempt 
it while there is so much material waiting to be 
delved in the brains of the non-literary. The 
other day chance threw me in the way of a bright 


Collaboration 


young Englishman who had lately returned from 
an American ranche, where he had spent a couple 
of years in the capacity of “cow-boy.” He talked 
a whole novel of adventure in relating his experi- 
ences out there. I had seldom heard a more in- 
teresting story. Here would have been an ideal 
collaborator for a novelist in want of a fresh and 
racy subject. But is not one always meeting people 
who have seen or done strange things which have 
all the stuff of a romantic story in them, waiting only 
the manipulation of an expert hand? The stories 
that one hears are in general so much more interest- 
ing than those that one reads.—H. 


It is a little sad to notice that in the 
three great languages of modern 
Europe—English, French, and German—the word 
“dear,” or de/oved, should be used as synonymous 
with having a high money-price.—E. D’E. K 


Money. 


7 Are we not in danger of looking at the 
The “Labour «Jabour question” only as a matter ol 


Question.” , . : “a ae 
trades and industries, chiefly affecting 


the poorest and least educated portion of the com- 
munity? To say nothing of the high standard o! 
intellectual culture that now prevails in many work- 
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ing-class circles (an eminent statesman recently 
said he made a point of travelling first-class 
occasionally for the sake of keeping in touch with 
the weducated classes), it seems clear that even 
the best possible readjustment of work and wages 
in the lower grades of society would by no means 
bring our social troubles to an end. 

The ranks of overworked and underpaid drain- 
toilers, both in commercial and professional life, 
are swelling enormously every day. The reorgani- 
sation of manual labour is certainly the social 
struggle of the hour ; but perhaps the problems of 
intellectual labour will bring a harder task to- 
morrow than we are prepared for. There is a 
great deal of sheer brain-drudgery required in the 
elaborate machinery of our civilised life, for which 
the only qualification needed is the power to read 
“newspaper English” and write a legible hand. 
This grade of workers corresponds to “unskilled 
labour” in the industrial world. Just as the 
“specialisation of function” in trades and handi- 
crafts has left a residue of half-trained hands eager 
for any odd jobs that may fall from the table of 
superior capacity, so in the vast realm of clerkdom 
in all its phases an ever-increasing quantity of 
arduous, uninteresting, and almost mechanical 
“hack ”-work is daily turned over to the rank and 
file of the intellectual proletariat. 

It is from these that the next great “labour 
movement” will probably come.—e. w. 


English folk are captious folk. Think 
of their use of the word “mind” as 


The Verb 

“ Mind.” 

synonymous with 70 object. Why, the 

“mere” Paddy uses mind as meaning to remember. 

But then the mere Paddy is a Tudor, and uses 
words as Shakespeare did.—k. D’E, K. 


Beware of accepting the kindness ot 
others as the measure of your worth. 
When you hear a flattering speech, weigh it with 
the circumstances under which it was uttered. Do 
not suck yeur sweetmeats without knowing where 
they were manufactured.—1. F. M. 


Flatteries. 


True Love. True love is like a sunbeam —silent. 


E. DE. K. 


To Tourists 
in Southern 
Italy, 


In the spring-time, when house-clean- 
ing and east winds afflict him at home, 
; the British tourist has a just affection 
for the skies, the seas, the fields, and the cities of 
Southern Italy. In the early spring Florence is 
apt to be little better than an ice-house, and Rome 
Is none too warm ; but there is balm in Naples— 
though I do remember a sleet shower and a dash 
of snow there in the latter part of February. Naples 
has its full complement of English visitors. Do 
many of them know, I wonder, how much more 
pleasant the streets of that fair city have been made 


for them by the good work of the Naples Anti- 
Cruelty Society? ‘The Italians of the South have 
a natural propensity to maltreat dumb creatures, 
and Garibaldi spent much of his time in rating 
them for it while he was fighting to free them from 
the yoke of “ Bomba.” Only a very few years ago 
English and American visitors were pained and 
offended daily by sights of abominable cruelty to 
horses and mules; but since the Princess Mele 
Barese (née Mackworth-Praed) started the Naples 
Anti-Cruelty Society a great change for the better 
has come about, and cab-drivers are no longer 
quite so free with their heavy whips, nor muleteers 
with their goads and bludgeons. But the Society 
needs money for its work, and no English visitor to 
Naples should withhold a contribution. “I can 
but hope and pray,” said the Princess Mele Barese, 
in a recent contribution to a London newspaper, 
“that it will be put into the hearts of many in 
England to help us again in carrying on a work 
than which assuredly no other was ever more en- 
tirely a work of love.” The Princess’s address is, 
Casa Mele, Solitaria, Naples.—H. 


Lilla won’t read “sweat”; she reads 

sweet. Lucy said “curse” one day. 
“Don’t say curse,” said Lilla, “say anatomy.” 
(She meant “anathema.”) Lilla’s a lady ; Lilla is 
ten. If Lilla were twenty, and I were a man, I'd 
marry Lilla.—£. D’E. K. 


Lilla. 


I wonder if anybody would ever do 
anything if everybody saw all round 
every subject. We should be so busy balancing 
claims that we should never bring ourselves to 
strike the balance. 

One had need console oneself with some such 
thoughts during those crises, public or local, when 
so often it seems as if every man fought for his own 
hand, with no consideration for the common weal. 
I think it was just after a contested election that J 
was once talking with a friend—who, by the way, 
is remarkably good-natured—about certain desired 
reforms, the need of which he felt as strongly as I 
did ; and he said, notwithstanding, that they were 
impossible, since they could not be accomplished 
without sacrificing —what, I forget ; but whatever it 
was appeared to me so trivial in comparison with 
the object at stake that (being a little hot just 
then, and I fear rather accustomed to trespass on 
his unfailing good-nature) I replied that he made 
me think of a certain story about a ship’s cook, 
who was renowned for the excellence of his pea- 
soup. Every passenger who had sailed with him 
remembered it. His captain had once lost a ship 
by fire at sea,—all hands saved by the boats. One 
day, when the ship lay at anchor in some foreign 
port, the captain and one of his officers (who told 
me the story) had been on shore, and as they were 
rowed out again across the harbour, just as they 
came alongside they saw flames bursting from the 
galley. Some wood stacked there to dry had dried 
too much, and was alight. That captain was a 


Exaggerated 
Devotion. 
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burnt child—he knew what a fire on board ship 
meant. He leaped on deck, rushed to the galley, 
and began flinging out the rest of the wood and 
tearing down the woodwork to isolate the fire, in 
frantic haste. His hair was scorched, his hands 
bleeding, but he did not know it. The cook 
cried out, aghast, “ MIND the pea-soup !” 

“T accept that story—I accept it,” cried my 
friend. ‘The cook was responsible for his pea- 
soup.” 

So my defeat was covered by a hearty laugh. 
But often since, when tempted to lose all patience 
at the excessive importance dear people must needs 
attach to their oz church, or school, or candidate, 
or fad, or hobby, whatever it may be, I have remem- 
bered, “The cook is responsible for his pea-soup.” 
Not that that justifies the weakness in persons who 
ought to be more far-seeing than a ship’s cook ; but 
it reminds one that their fault may be only the ex- 
crescence of a virtue so important, so vital to the 
general good, one ought to make some allowance 
for its excess.—K. R. 


For if this passion for one’s own par- 
ticular work were universal, it would 
be the death of exnud and the root of 
all perfection. Observe, it is quite distinct from 
the passion for success with an eye to gain. So 
long as his pea-soup could pass muster, the cook 
would have kept his situation and drawn his salary. 
The fire of his soul went into the cooking of it for 
honour and glory. Consequently, whatever the 
wearisomeness of life in general (and the life of 
ship’s cook on a sailing vessel bristles with more 
than the average of small aggravations), almost 
every day held for him one supreme moment—when 
the steaming soup was poured out, fragrant, perfect ; 
and had he been wont to analyse his own feelings, 
he would have cried, “Who would not be a 
cook ?” 

It is seldom possible to take pleasure in all we 
have to do. A portion of most lives has to be 
spent on work that is radically disagreeable ; but 
as Dora Greenwell says, “It is wonderful what the 
heart can go through when it has some one thing 
that it really delights in to turn to as a green spot, 
for however short a time. A beloved being is best 
of all, but even a favourite, congenial occupation 
will do a great deal,”— even so humble a favourite 
as the concoction of pea-soup, or the polishing of 
copper kettles and silver spoons ! 

The value of these small enthusiasms to the 
community is self evident. 


Wanted— 
More Little 
Passions. 


** These perfect in their little parts, 
Whose work is all their prize— 
Without them how could laws, or arts, 
Or towered cities rise?” 


In a recent number of “ Temple Bar ” it is related 
how Mrs. Siddons’ butcher used to watch her act- 
ing Lady Macbeth, and think, “ Aha, my lady, if it 
wasn’t for my meat, though, you wouldn’t be able 


to do that.” 7s pride and passion lay in the 
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chops and steaks which he supplied to Genius. 
And whether we mount higher in the scale or go 
lower, we shall still find it a vital ingredient of 
pleasure and usefulness to “love your work, and 
not be always looking over the edge of it to get to 
your play,” as dear Caleb Garth tells Fred Vincy. 

We should be very tender of these little passions 
in one another and in those who serve us—very 
careful to take note of them, and show full appre- 
ciation of the speciality. They will want pruning, 
no doubt—all passions do; but think of the 
difference where there is no passion to prune—no 
pride of place, no sense of responsibility, no ardour. 
Better swell with importance, like the butcher him- 
self, than come to that !—k. R. 


It is remarkable that from America— 
where mental and moral hurry and 
artificial strain upon the nervous 
system have been carried to the highest pitch— 
should have come the most urgent calls to a more 
simple and leisurely habit of life. For the last half- 
century the voices of Emerson, Thoreau, Whittier, 
and others, have sounded the same warning exhor- 
tation—“ Take things more quietly! Return to 
the primal joys and sanctities of natural life ; to the 
broad and abiding beauties of the natural world. 
Reflect a little more and attempt a little less. Seek 
simple tasks and simple pleasures, with ‘the life- 
long love of comrades’ to sweeten both.” 

Must we wait until we have worked ourselves 
into the same social fever as our Transatlantic 
cousins before we accept for our own land this 
timely gospel of simplicity ?—E. w. 


Prophets of 
Simplicity. 


There are thoughts that come like 
sunbeams, and thoughts that come 
like moonbeams. The thoughts that come like 
moonbeams never come in the day. How should 
they? They make nights beautiful.—e. p’E. xk. 


Thoughts. 


The Beauti- The question concerning the square- 
fication of | gardens of London is part of the larger 
London, —_ question of street improvements in 
London. Discussing it ina monthly contemporary 
some time ago, Mr. H. Lawson, M.P., observed that 
this is mainly a question of ways and means, and 
the ways and means are becoming more and more 
difficult to find. The maximum limit of local 
taxation has been reached, or very nearly reached ; 
the occupiers of London will hardly consent to any 
further impost of rates ; and it is in the last degree 
improbable that the nation at large will do anything 
more for the metropolis. This is a rather distress- 
ing outlook when it is considered how greatly Lon- 
don still needs to be “improved.” No great city, 
as Mr. Lawson said, has been improved so little. 
Nevertheless, as it still goes on growing, its archi- 
tectural affairs should surely be subjected to some, 
sort of authoritative central control. Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse has suggested that they should be 
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delegated to a Council of Taste. Such a body 
would never have permitted the attractions of the 
Thames as seen from Westminster Bridge to be 
partially destroyed by the monotonous ugliness of 
the roof of Charing Cross Station, and the surpass- 
ingly hideous bridge which connects the station 
with the Surrey side. In particular, in the laying 
out of new streets, Mr. Waterhouse claims “that 
the artist-architect should be heard in evidence 
as well as the surveyor. The latter may do his 
work admirably so far as the creation of a new 
thoroughfare goes ; but he may not be sufficiently 
on the alert to open up existing architectural beau- 
ties to view, or so to plan his street that it may 
terminate, or seem to terminate, in some building 
worthy of sucha position.” There is too much of 
chance in the matter at present, and too little of 
ordered artistic design. Almost everything in our 
streets is in poor or bad taste. The very pillar- 
boxes and lamp-posts are models of ugliness.—H. 


Whatever arithmeticians may say, four 
farthings do not make a penny. I 
who write this had the other day 
four farthings in my purse, and had to walk across 
London in pouring rain. Had I had a penny I 
could have taken an omnibus. What says the 
arithmetician to this. What says the Master of 
the Mint ?—k. D’E. K. 


A Bit of 
Arithmetic. 


chal An Englishman says “wife and 
ildren and : ~ ot dt , ’ 
Soule child,” a German “ Kind und Kegel,” 

(“children and bowls”). Are not these 
popular expressions profoundly characteristic of 
the different standpoint taken with regard to family 
life by the two nations, alike in so many respects, 
but so unlike in their treatment and estimate of 
women ?—z. 


We often hear of a craving for know- 
ledge—of a wish for more active work, 
of a yearning to be loved. But it is 
only the very strongest and purest natures which 
cry, “ 1 want something more to love!” And such 
natures seem seldom to get quite satisfied on this 
score. They lie so open to God that the stream 
of their love cannot run dry ; as fast as it pours 
through their heart, their heart is replenished. But 
let them remember that they have all the world to 
love, if only they will not faint when the world 
gives little love in return. ‘That is God’s own 
method.—1. F. M. 


‘Something 
to love God 
gives.” 


The courage which a woman mostly 
lacks is the courage to be her best 


One Kind of 
Cowardice, 
_ self. I am thinking of little Mrs. 
Vere de Vere, who is as delightful as possible 
womanly, good, and sweet—when we foregather at 
the mothers’ meeting in our village, but who, if we 
chance to encounter each other at afternoon tea at 
the Bishop’s, instantly skips to the topmost bough 
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of the family tree, and looks down on me from that 
lofty eminence as if she feared that I—a mere 
Smith—should presume upon our intimacy over 
the distribution of flannel petticoats and cures for 
rheumatism. Vere de Vere, if he came to the 
good Bishop’s teas, would have a soul above such 
distinctions, but there is in many women a certain 
timid narrowness of view that spvils an otherwise 
fine nature.—kK. 


Do you not think there are some 
natures so large, and possibly so dis- 
proportioned, that they must undergo 
a great deal of chipping before they will fit into 
any niche in the organisation of the world? Yet 
these make the world’s figures of heroic size, after 
all !—1. F. M. 


Fitting into 
the Niche. 


I always feel lonely, chilled, and eerie 
on a wild Alpine height. I have a 
sensation as if this were nature’s workshop, into 
which I had no business to penetrate. This is her 
storehouse, her lumber-room, where she harbours 
the mighty rocks, the waters that are to pasture 
distant lands, the earth that shall prove fruitful 
in due season. I was not meant to penetrate 
here, and this is why the ways are rough ; they are 
not intended for mortal foot, and if I stumble 
and even lose my life, nature is not responsible, 
nor must she be called cruel ; it is my own fault, 
not hers. I was not intended to enter here ; I am 
an intruder, and must take the consequences.—z. 


On the Alps. 


Strict sticklers for etiquette are like 
the ringed trees one reads of in the 
antipodes. They are forbidden to 
expand except in one direction; not outwards, 
towards others, but upwards, away from them.—k. 


Ceremonious 
People. 


Old women shoud dress themselves 
ingreen. Ruins do so, and the green 
dress makes them lovely.—E. D’E. K. 


Dress. 


I was glad to find that, at the great 
Garden Exhibition in the West End, the 
claims of the Old English, or formal, 
garden have not been wholly neglected. The 
geometric style has been out of vogue in England 
these many generations, but two learned and 
very interesting works published in recent months 
—Mr. Sedding’s “ Garden-craft,” and Messrs. 
Blomfield and Thomas’s “ The Formal Garden in 
England ”—have assisted to revive an esthetic 
interest in the subject ; and the slight examples 
shown at West Kensington of garden design as it 
existed here up to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, should encourage an attempt to 
reclaim something of a beautiful art which seems 
all but lost to us. The landscape-gardeners have 


The Old 
English 
Garden. 
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long reigned undisturbed ; there is much to he 
gained by a partial return to that form of the craft 
which Bacon celebrated as “the purest of humane 
pleasures.” The gardens of the London squares, 
as Mr. Blomfield points out, are peculiarly suited 
to treatment in the old style ; and the landscape- 
gardener contradicts their proper character with 
his “curiously unreasonable paths, irregular curves, 
and irrelevant hummocks.” There is not, I believe, 
a single old-fashioned square-garden in London at 
the present day, though Seentben possessed one 
a few years ago. “It was restful and pleasant to 
look at,” says Mr. Blomfield, “.... but the 
landscape-gardener appeared on the scene and 
speedily put all this to rights. He cut up the grass 
plots and destroyed two sides of the lime walk, 
heaped up some mounds, and then charged a 
handsome sum for having destroyed one of the few 
square-gardens in London with any pretence to 
design.” We seem to want a Committee of Taste 
for this kind of thing.—n. 


Japanese The habits of Japanese girls and 

Ladies. | women, as depicted in an American 
book on Japan, are in some ways curiously in con- 
trast with our own. For instance, the hair should be 
straight, black, and guste smooth. If any Japanese 
lady has the misfortune to have any ripple in her 
hair, she is at great pains to make it straight. Very 
curious, therefore, would seem to her the curling 
tongs and other contrivances by which many 
European and American women simulate the cur! 
Which is nof naturally theirs. In walking, too, their 
notions differ absolutely from ours. The head 
and shoulders should be carried forward, and there 
should also, to acquire an aristocratic carriage, be 
a slight bend from the waist. To ensure modesty 
(the Japanese dress being narrow) ladies should 
take short, quick steps, the toes being turned in, 
and the foot so slightly raised that at every step the 
sandal “scuffs.” It must be a great relief to a 
Japanese maiden not to be constantly told to “lift 
her feet."—1. J. L. 


“Perfect Life.” 


(Suggested by the words ** A sudden temptation.”’) 


’ 


** A PERFECT life,” men gazing said, 
And many a year, in slipp’ry ways, and where 
The treacherous smile of fortune shed 
A false and flickering light ahead, 
His steps were straight ; his shoulders strong to bear. 


A perfect life; the rudder turned 
At wisdom’s will so easily ; it seemed 

The rich reward almost unearned 

Fell on his brows, which oft had spurned 
And oft refused what others Glory deemed. 


He little cared. Not rich reward, 

Not blame, or jar, or taunt from envious crowd, 
Availed to waste what lay deep stored 
Within the realm he ruled as lord ; 

His inner self, impassive, cold, and proud. 


When friendship grasped his hand, he gave 

His hand at friendship’s call, and never failed 
In truth or trust. Acts great and brave 
Crossed not his path. How few—to save 

The almost lost—how few have e’er prevailed ! 


Life’s battle-field was not to him 

Filled with ‘‘eonfuséd noise,” nor ‘‘ garments rolled 
In blood” he owned, but faint and dim, 
Despair and Anguish, spectres grim, 

Trod lightly o’er the stage which he controlled. 


But yesterday, yon stricken oak 

Laughed in the sun and gloried in its strength, 
Beneath its shade fond lovers spoke 
Soft words, like Eve’s when Adam woke 


And lonely Paradise was Heaven at length, 


But now its limbs are scathed and torn, 

Rent by the lightning’s wild embrace, and scarred 
By one short fatal kiss ; forlorn 
It lies, a type of nature’s scorn ; 

Its might laid low, and all its beauty marred. 


A perfect life his might have been— 

The port in sight, the victor crowned at last— 
When from Hell’s battlements there lean 
Arch-fiends unchained, with mocking mien, 

Whose breath all human strength and hope can blast. 


One poisoned shaft is sent, and lo! 

It lodges in a wish thro’ years concealed ; 
And springs of passion throb and glow; 
Can Reason check that torrent’s flow 

Hell’s lurid light has startled and revealed ? 


As well might baby fingers try 
To stem the ocean in its headlong course, 
Or pensive glance, from captive’s eye, 
Pierce the deep vault of starry sky, 
And nature’s secrets from her storehouse force. 


‘* A broken life,” men gazing said ; 

None knew his past, tho’ many thought to know. 
And now with careless steps we tread 
Where mosses softly o’er his bed 

Conceal th’ unhallowed spot where he lies low. 


Grow on, sweet flowers, that yearly die ! 
Ye die to live, and live to die again. 
The questions deep that round us lie 
Are soothed by your sweet sympathy. 
Wait, restless hearts, till God shall justify 
Before all worlds His ways with men. 
oO. H. C. 
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POND-HUNTING FOR THE 


MICROSCOPE. 


MICROSCOPIC POND LIFE. 


OLDING up one of our store bottles to the, 
light, we see a number of little creatures 
moving about rapidly with a brisk, jerky kind 

of motion. We will take out some of them with a 
dipping-tube, and drop them into a watch-glass, 
whence one or more may be transferred to a live- 
box for examination under the microscope. These 
are some of the Entomostraca, popularly known as 
“water-fleas,” not because they are closely related 
to the too well-known domestic pest, but because 
that name was given to what is, perhaps, the most 
abundant species, Daphnia pulex, the common 
water-flea, by those who first described it, on ac- 
count of its leaping motion, its red colour, and the 
prolonged beak, which was mistaken for an organ 
of suction. 

The Entomostraca belong to the same order, the 
Crustacea, as the lobster, the crab, and the river 
crayfish, from which, 
however, they differ 
greatly in size and ap- 
pearance. The species 
we are going to examine 
first is the common 
water-flea (fig. 1). The 
females, throughout the 
group, preponderate 
largely over the males, 
and greatly exceed them 
in size. As the creature 
lies gently compressed in 
the live-box, we see that 
it consists of two distinct 
parts : the head, which is 
free and prolonged into a kind of beak, and the 
body—really the thorax and abdomen— enclosed 
in a reddish ovate shell, composed of two valves 
joined at the back and completely open in front. 
The greater part of the shell is clear and smooth, 
but in front and in the middle it is marked with 
fine lines which cross each other. At the lower 
extremity the valves are produced into a spine set 
with teeth on the front side. This shell is trans- 
parent, so that with the dark ground illumination 
we can see the internal economy quite plainly. 
In its early days the animal had two eyes ; these, 
however, have now coalesced to form a single organ 
of vision, consisting of about twenty crystalline 
lenses arranged round a central mass of black pig- 
ment. The digestive tube can be clearly traced, 
and the worm-like motion, continually kept up in 
the intestines of the higher animals also, by which 
innutritious matter is removed from the body. In 
the upper half of the space behind this tube the 
heart is seen pulsating, and just below are two 
bunches of eggs, and here, if all goes well, they will 
remain till fully hatched. 

One can see the segments or joints of a lobster 





FIG. 1.—DAPHNIA PULEX (X oc). 


or crayfish from the outside : one must look inside 
to see those of a water-flea. ‘Though they need 
a high power and close examination, they are there, 
nevertheless, eight in number ; the first being the 
largest, and the only one attached to the valves, 
There are five pairs of feet, not one of which does 
the animal put to the use for which it is generally 
supposed feet were intended—progression. ‘They 
are, however, in constant motion, and their move- 
ments drive a stream of water through the valves, 
thus aiding respiration ; and to this work the comb- 
like branchial plates on the third and fourth pairs 
largely contribute. The feet also collect food-par- 
ticles from the water, and form them into pellets on 
which the mandibles may act. The head bears 
two pairs of appendages, the inferior and the 
superior antennz. ‘The function of the first and 
larger pair, however, is not that of feelers, for it is 
by their means that the animal moves through the 
water ; and the form and branching of these organs 
are used as a means of discriminating species. 

Before removing Madame Daphnia from the live- 
box and dropping her into a tank, we will take 
another look at her fellows swimming about in the 
store-bottle, and endeavour to trace out in them 
with the hand lens what we have just seen with the 
microscope. Wherever practicable, this is a good 
plan to adopt. 

Next we take another example of the same group, 
Cyclops quadricornis, so named from its four con- 
spicuous antenne, but popularly spoken of as 
Cyclops. ‘This little creature is something like a 
liliputian crayfish deprived of its claws, with its 
head flattened out, and furnished 
with a tapering tail. It moves 
through the water in a series of 
short darts, scarcely any suc- 
cessive two of which are in the 
same plane. The head, in the 
centre of which is the single eye 
(whence the name of the genus, 
from the Cyclops of classic 
mythology), is joined to the 
thorax, in which four segments ,,.. »—cycrops (x 10), 
can be made out, and in the | sowie parasitic 

. GROWTHS OF EPISTY- 
abdomen there are usually six. iis awastarica. 
This form may be easily sepa- 
rated from all other pond crustaceans by the ex- 
ternal egg-bags, one on each side, near the junction 
of the abdomen and thorax. These are omitted from 
fig. 2, which is contrived to serve a double purpose 
—to show the form of Cyclops, and some of the 
parasitic Vorticellidans which frequently infest 
these little animals. If the egg-bags are removed 
from the parent and left in the aquarium under 
favourable conditions, the young will still be hatched, 
and on their entrance into the world they are so 
unlike their mother that early observers placed 
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them in a distinct genus. To the same family as 
Cyclops belongs the still smaller Canthocamptus 
minutus, which has a single egg-bag attached to the 
under side of the body. This form also possesses 


ten segments, but they taper much more gradually 


FIG. 3.—A, YOUNG OF CYCLOPS QUADRICOKNIS ; 
B, OF CANTHOCAMPTUS MINUTUS, 


than in Cyclops. At the junction of the fourth 
and fifth segments the body is very movable, and 
the animal can bend its tail over its back like a 
scorpion, or that evil-smelling beetle, Ocypus olens, 
popularly known as the “ devil’s coach-horse.” 

Diaptomus castor, a larger form, is somewhat 
rarer. Its generic name refers to its bold flight-like 
motion through the water, and its specific name 
was chosen because the naturalist who described it 
fancied he saw in the large egg-bag lying across the 
abdomen some resemblance to the broad flattened 
tail of a beaver. In this little animal the distinc- 
tion between the thorax and abdomen is well marked, 
and the first segment, in which the large ruby eye 
is placed, is much the largest. The antenne are 
much longer than in any other example of the 
group, and stand nearly at right angles to the first 
segment, to which they are attached. 

Two other members of the Entomostraca claim 
a passing notice, Cypris and Candona, “insects with 
bivalve shells,” as Baker called them a century and 
a half ago in his “ Employment for the Microscope.” 
They cannot be mistaken, for their shape differs 
widely from any of the forms already mentioned. 
They are about the size of a grain of millet, but the 
body is enclosed in a more or less oval covering of 
two valves, somewhat resembling a tiny mussel 
shell, but joined only in the middle third of the 
back, where they are connected by a ligament, so 
that they may be opened or shut at will. The eye 
is single, and in both genera there are two pairs of 
antenne, and the difference in these serves to dis- 
criminate the forms. In Cypris the lower pairs are 
furnished with a pencil of long hairs or filaments, 
by means of which the little creature swims freely 
in the water. In Candona these hairs are absent, 
and the animals can only crawl over the aquatic 
vegetation or move about on the bottom. 

We will now turn to some objects, far more beau- 
tiful, but vastly lower in the scale of organisation— 
the Bell Animalcules. This name was first given 
to the genus Vorticella, but has been extended in 
popular phrase to include all, or nearly all, the 
family. Vorticella, as we know, appears to the naked 
eye as a delicate film on aquatic vegetation and root- 
lets. At first sight, under a low power (say one inch), 
we see that the edges of the leaf and stem which we 
have placed in the trough are studded with a num- 
ber of bell- or cup-shaped objects, each mounted on 
a stalk, which continually contracts and extends 
with a spiral motion. ‘This is effected by means of 
the axia/-fidre, an elastic thread which runs down 
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the stalk. We can perceive the play of the cilia 
round the rim, and notice the optical illusion which 
makes their successive contraction in the same 
direction resemble the revolution of a toothed 
wheel. Close inspection will enable us to make 
out the vortex created by these movements, and if 
we watch we shall probably 
see food-particles taken in. 
But a higher power is neces- 
sary to give us some idea of 
the structure of these crea- 
tures. We will carefully detach 
a likely-looking leaf from the 
weed, and lay it on a plain 
glass slide, adding a drop of 
water, and placing a cover-glass 
over the whole. If now we 
substitute a quarter-inch or 
one-fifth inch objective for the 
one-inch, we shall discover 
that the bell or cup is not such a simple affair as it 
seemed at first sight. We saw before that it was 
fixed by its smaller end to the top of the stalk ; now 
we can make out that its upper end is thickened 
so as to form a rim, which is called the Jeristome 
(fig. 5, #) or region round the mouth. Inside the 
peristome is the disk (d), higher on one side than 
on the other, which has 
been compared to “a 
circle of cardboard fitted 
into a breakfast cup.” 
The mouth (marked by 
the curved arrow on the 
peristome) is formed bya 
depression between the 
rim and the raised side 
of the disk, and leads 
into a conical gullet. ‘The 
cilia form a spiral wreath, 
running round the inner 
border of the peristome, 
continued on the right 
into the gullet (g), and on 
the left encircling the 
disk. But though Vor- 
ticella has a mouth and 
a gullet by which it can take in food, it has no 
stomach wherein to bestow it. Where, then, 
does the food go? Into the body-mass. Each 
particle is surrounded by a tiny globule of water, 
which with its contents, when ingested, forms a 
bubble called a_food-vacuole, and such food-vacuoles 
circulate in the inner protoplasm till they are ab- 
sorbed, while particles incapable of absorption are 
got rid of at the base of the gullet, and swept out of 
the mouth by returning currents. The nucleus (7) is 
really nothing more than a denser portion of the 
protoplasm enclosed in an extremely delicate mem- 
brane. The contractile-vacuole (¢ v) is a clear round 
or nearly round space, which contains a watery fluid. 
This vacuole periodically disappears with a sudden 
contraction, and then slowly reappears, reminding 
the microscopist of the beating of a minute colour- 
less heart. 

Reproduction is effected by fission—the splitting 
up of one individual into two, the one given off be- 
ing for a time free-swimming. It seems, however 


FIG. 4.—VORTICELLA 
NEBULIFERA (x 50). 


FIG. §.—DIAGRAM OF VORTICELLA 
NEBULIFERA (* 400). (THE 
ARROWS SHOW THE COURSE OF 
THE FOOD PARTICLES.) 
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that this process cannot be carried on indefinitely, 
and rejuvenescence, or the renewal of the capacity 
to multiply in this fashion, is accomplished by the 
union of two dissimilar individuals. 

We shall probably find, dotted here and there 
on the film-covered weed, a Vorticella-like animal- 
cule with a body ;},-inch long, fixed on a rigid 
stalk or column about a quarter the length of the 
body. This will be one of the species of Rhab- 
dostyla—probably #. ovum ; and a knowledge of 
this, as well of the preceding genus, is necessary to 
enable us to understand how the compound forms, 
Carchesium and Zodthamnium, Epistylis and Oper- 
cularia developed. 

We have seen that the fission of Vorticella resulted 
in one stalked and one free-swimming form. After 
a short period of independent existence the latter 
may develop a stalk and become fixed, or may 
rejuvenate the race by conjugation. But suppose 
that the fission were continued down the stalk : we 
should have a stem giving off two branches, each 
ending in a Vorticella-like individual. And if the 
process were continued again and again the result 
would be a tree-like colony, with numerous branches 
each bearing at its extremity the normal cup-like 
body of Vorticella. 

Now we do find three forms of tree-like colonies, 
which fall naturally into two groups, one derived 
from Vorticella, the other from Rhabdostyla. The 
first group consists of the genera Carchesium and 
Zodthamnium, compared by Saville Kent to a wall 
and a standard tree respectively, and from one- 
sixth inch to one-quarter inch in height, therefore 
plainly visible to the naked eye. 

In Carchesium the axial-fibre is discontinuous, 
each animalcule and each branch contracting and 
expanding independently of all the rest ; in Zootham- 
nium it is continuous, so that the whole colony is 


?1G. §.—1, ZOSTHAMNIUM ARBUSCULA, NATURAL SIZE. 2, THE SAME 
EXPANDED X 10. 3, THE SAME, CONTRACTING X 10. 4, CARCHE- 
SIUM POLYPINUM (NAT. SIZE AND X 4). 


affected by the movement of a single unit—if one 


contracts, the rest do so simultaneously. In both 
these forms the main stem is contractile, like the 
stalk of Vorticella, and the whole colony can sub- 
side into a mulberry-like mass. In Epistylis the 
stalk is rigid like that of Rhabdostyla, and the indi- 
vidual units contract and expand from the point 
where the stalk joins the main body. The animal- 
cules themselves in all these colonies correspond in 
structure with Vorticella. Onespecies of Epistylis (Z. 
flavicans) often occurs in round masses—sometimes, 
it is said, as large as a nut—and settles on the sides 
of aquaria to such an extent as to coat them with 
“a grey felty mass.” I have repeatedly seen colonies 
as large as a pea, and at the time of writing one of 
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my tanks has at least fifty patches on its inner sur- 
face. The genus Opercularia closely resembles 
Epistylis, but differs therefrom in having the disk 
capable of elevation to some distance above the rim 
of the cup, so as to form a kind of lid or cover. 
We shall probably also find the following solitary 
members of the same family : Vaginicola, inhabiting 
a cylindrical glassy sheath ; Thuricola, which has 
this sheath closed at the top with a valve-like appa- 
tus when the animal contracts ; Cothurnia, with a 
bulging vase-shaped dwelling ; and Platycola, whose 
habitation, generally bent into a kind of neck, is 
always attached on the whole of one side to the 
leaf or host on which the tiny animal lives. All 
these forms may be found on water-weed, aquatic 
insects, and Entomostracans (fig. 2). 

lf we find a roundish, green, gelatinous body 
floating about or attached to some of the weed in 
a store-bottle, we shall have the colonial Vorticelli- 
dan Ophrydium versatile, which lives indifferently 
in fresh and salt water. It is fairly plentiful in one 
of the ponds in Richmond Park, and may often 
be met with, usually free, as large as a cherry. If 
examined with a hand-lens, it will be seen that the 
surface is not smooth; and from time to time 
minute Vorticella-like animals will protrude at 
different points of the circumference. After this 
has been studied, and acquaintance made with the 
general form of the colony, and the fact fully 
grasped that it consists of hundreds of individuals, 
the mass should be dropped into a watch-glass full 
of water, and a strip cut from it with a sharp pair 
of scissors. This should be placed in a very 
thin trough, or on a slide under a cover glass. 
The plan of the colony will then be apparent. 
Each animal has a separate contractile foot- 
stalk, so that, independently of all the rest, it 
can come out to seek for food or retire into the 
central gelatinous mass. This independent move- 
ment is like that of Epistylis, and the footstalks of 
all the members of the colony are joined to a 
central footstalk, which reaches each after a succes-' 
sion of branchings (thus, y, each arm again giving 
rise to two branches, and so on). ‘The length ot 
one of the extended bodies is from one-eightieth to 
one thirty-fifth of an 
inch. When thus ex- 8 
amined some of the 
individuals will pro- 
bably become de- 
tached from the ma- 
trix, and swim about 
freely in the trough 
or under the cover- 
glass. Another form 
frequently met with is 
O. eichhorniit (fig. 7), 
which is much 
smaller, and in which 
the gelatinous matrix 
is quite transparent. ‘The footstalk of each indi- 
vidual is carried directly down to the centre without 
branching, so that the two forms cannot possibly 
be confused with each other. 

The genus Stentor contains the Trumpet or 
Funnel animalcules, so named from their shape, 
which, in some species, is not unlike that of an 


FIG. 7-—OPHRYDIUM EICHHORNII 
(x 50). AFTER SAVILLE KENT. 
@, NATURAL SIZE. 
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old posthorn. Some are usually adherent to 
weeds by the narrow end of the body, occasionally 
swimming off from their resting-place by means 
of the fine cilia with which the body is covered, 
while others never settle down. ‘Trembley, so well 
known for his researches on the Hydra, was the 
first to record this group, and described them 
under the title “ Funnel-like Polyps” in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions ” for 1744, for he considered 
them closely related to Hydra, as apparently 
did Linné, who put both in the same genus. 
‘Trembley described three varieties, which are now 
recognised as distinct species. The largest, and 
probably one of the commonest 
species, is Stentor polymorphus (fig. 
8), which, when fully expanded, is 
one-twentieth of an inch long, 
contracting to about one-sixth that 
size. It is usually green in colour, 
owing to the presence of chloro- 
phyll granules in the outer layer. 
The plan of the animal may be 
compared to that of the cup of 
Vorticella, elongated and tapering 
in shape, endowed with the power 
of contraction and expansion, but possessing no 
disk. The opening into the mouth corresponds 
roughly to the bell of the trumpet or the top of the 
funnel, whence the creature derives its popular 
names. The curve, however, is a spiral, not a 
circle, the right-hand limb being generally higher 
than the left. This curve is fringed with cilia, 
which act in a similar way to those surrounding the 
cup of Vorticella. This species is found in standing 
water, on green and decayed vegetation, and gene- 
rally secretes for itself a mucilaginous sheath, into 
which the body can be retracted. Commonly, each 
sheath is tenanted by a single individual, but 
these stentors seem to have the social habit, and 
colonies are occasionally found inhabiting a matrix 
something like that of Ophrydium in substance, 
though not in shape. Such a colony is figured by 
Saville Kent, who found it on the rootlets of 
Anacharis in an aquarium in 1871, and he appears 
to have been the first to put such a fact on record. 
One word of caution is necessary here : the large 
size of Stentor polymorphus has sometimes caused 
it to be mistaken by beginners for some of the tube- 
dwelling Rotifers ; but its spiral ciliary wreath and 
its low organisation should guard us against such 
an error. Black Stentors (.S. wiger) are much 
smaller, always free-swimming, extremely change- 
able in shape, and when fully extended about three 
times as long as broad. Kent records it only from 
bog-water on Dartmoor, but in some of the ponds 
near London it is very abundant, and in some of 
the ponds in Epping Forest it is said that these 
animalcules swarmed to such an extent as to 
give an ordinary observer the idea that the water 
was discoloured by a shower of “ blacks.” 

The two little animals that we will look at 
next have long, high-sounding, scientific names— 
Actinophrys sol and Actinospherium eichhornit, 
but are popularly spoken of as Sun Animalcules, 
from the fact that they somewhat resemble 
the “sun in his splendour,” as figured by 
heralds and painters of tavern signs. The 


FIG. 8.—STENTOR 
POLYMORPHUS 
(xX 20). 


latter is the rarer and much the larger of the two, 
and shows a slightly higher stage of development. 
The former may be found in almost every pond or 
lake, swimming among aquatic plants, its favourite 
haunts being duckweed, hornwort, bladderwort, or 
the thread-like Alge. A likely place to find 
Actinospherium is among the fibrous rootlets of 
willows and alders. <A piece of willow-root some 
six inches long, recently taken near London, when 
placed in a small window aquarium for examination, 
was found to have at least a score of these tiny 
creatures on it. Each consists of a tiny speck of 
protoplasm, from which radiate long thread-like 
processes, generally motionless, except when en- 
gaged in the capture of prey. These animals are 
very low in the scale of living creatures—just one 
stage above the Amcebas, which are described by 
Dr. Hudson as “slow-gliding lumps of jelly that 
thrust a shapeless hand out where they will, and, 
grasping their prey with these chance limbs, wrap 
themselves round their food to get a meal ; for they 
creep without feet, seize without hands, eat without 
mouths, and digest without stomachs.” No sooner 


FIG. 9.—1, ACTINOPHRYS SOL (* 100). 
EICHHORNII (xX 30). 


2, ACTINOSPHARIUM 


does a luckless water-flea, infusorian, or tiny rotifer 
come in contact with the thread-like rays of a Sun 
Animalcule, than it is at once held firmly, and the 
thread begins to contract, while its fellows near bend 
round to lend their aid, and so the captive is slowly 
but surely drawn down and engulfed in the living 
mass which rises to meet it. The voracity of these 
animals is out of all proportion to their size. One 
observer saw an Actinosphzrium one-thirtieth of 
an inch in diameter that had ingested a couple of 
Entomostraca, a few rotifers and infusorians, and 
a quantity of the spores of Algz, so that, in his 
own words, “the object on the slide appeared 
about one-third Actinospherium and two-thirds 
dinner.” Besides the difference in size—and Actino- 
phrys is rarely more than one-hundredth of an inch 
in diameter—it will be seen that there is a difference 
in their structure. In Actinosphzrium the proto- 
plasm is differentiated into an interior and clouded, 
and an exterior and clear portion, which surrounds 
the other like a ring. The rays of Actinosphzrium 
are more distinctly stiffened with a kind of internal 
axis, though in both forms these rays can be 
retracted, and sometimes they are wholly with- 
drawn into the central mass. When either of these 
forms is in the zoophyte trough, some Entomostraca 
may be introduced, and the process of feeding may 
be watched at leisure. In these low forms repro- 
duction by fission may be advantageously studied. 
First of all, the nucleus—which is found in all the 
Protozoa—is elongated, and then gradually con- 
stricted in the middle till it divides, one part of the 
body-mass flowing round one nucleus, and the rest 
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round the other, so that, when this process is 
complete, we have two individuals where a moment 
before there was only one, and the parent form has 
ceased to exist. This method of reproduction 
has led Professor Weismann to the conclusion that 
none of these one-celled creatures can die a 
natural death. The theory is extremely interesting, 
and those who care to pursue the subject will find 
it discussed in Dr. St. George Mivart’s recently 
published “ Essays and Criticisms.” The observer 
should take as little as possible on trust, and 
should endeavour to verify every statement by 
actual ocular demonstration. By this means facts 
will be firmly impressed on the memory, and habits 
of observation will be formed which cannot fail to 
be attended with beneficial results. 

Our store-bottles contain a good many free- 
swimming Infusoria, but in order to take out a few 
of them we must have recourse to stratagem. 
Selecting a bottle in which these minute forms of 
life are plentiful, we will place it where the rays 
from the lamp may fall full upon it, for though 
these little creatures have no sense-organs in any 
way analogous to those of higher forms, yet in some 
way they are influenced by light. Now we will take a 
card, and, having cut out from about the middle a 
roundish patch as large as a shilling, lay it against 
the bottle so that the direct rays shall only enter 
through that hole. And, just as fish will crowd 


to a hole in the ice for air, so will these animalcules 
swarm to the light, and consequently they may be 
taken out without much trouble by means of a 
dipping-tube or pipette. 


The first that comes to hand is Coleps hirtus 
(fg. 10), fairly common in pond-water, among 
duckweed and _ other 
vegetation. It has been 
called the Barrel Ani- 
malcule from its shape, 
and as it goes on rolling 
over and over cn its 
longer axis across the 
field of vision, it will be 
confessed that the name 
is by no means inappro- 
priate. It is a wonder- 
fully active creature, per- 
petually in motion, and 
an admirable scavenger, 
for there seems to be no limits to its capacity for 
assimilating dead and decaying organic matter. 
Saville Kent remarks that a crushed Entomostra- 
con, or any other creature that has met a violent or 
natural death in water abounding with this animal- 
cule, “is quickly surrounded and devoured with an 
amount of happy despatch that, comparing small 
things with great, would scarcely disgrace a troop of 
jackals collected around some desert carrion.” So 
that, small as they are, these creatures perform an 
important function in the economy of Nature by 
purifying the water in which they live. 

We shall also be pretty sure to meet with 
Trachelocerca olor, for it is very common, and if 
any are present, we shall certainly find two, for they 
hunt in couples. It is generally found in pond- 
water, among decaying vegetation, or on thread- 
like Alge. This is one of the earliest known 


FIG. 10.—COLZPS HIRTUS (X 400). 
AFTER SAVILLE KENT. A, 
ADULT; B, EXAMPLE DIVIDING 
BY TRANSVERSE FISSION. 
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forms, and was called the “Proteus” by Baker, 
who was the first to figure it in 1752. Its general 
form and structure may be made out from the 
illustration (fig. 11), and 

it will be noted that 

the specific name, which 

means “swan,” is par- 

ticularly § appropriate, 

though Kent considers \f 

that this little creature ~* 
suggests the restored 

figures of the extinct 

Plesiosaurus. To the 

writer, however, this In- 

fusorian—with a name 

as long as its neck— 

always suggests a swan, 

and when it is seen 

thrusting this long neck 

among the flocculent 

vegetable débris on which 
it feeds, one can almost fancy he is looking at 
a tiny swan searching the bottom of some orna 
mental water for its food. There is one other 
form to be mentioned—Amphileptus gigas; but 
though it is much larger than the “long-necked 
swan ”—for it is sometimes found one-sixteenth 
of an inch in length—there is so much similarity 
between them that it only requires a few words 
of description. Its mouth is situated at the 
base of the neck, which serves as a proboscis, 
with which food is collected and conveyed to the 
proper receptacle. No words, however, can 
convey more than a faint idea of the extraordinary 
pranks Amphileptus plays with this proboscis. 
Not only is it turned this way and that way in 
search of provender ; it is alternately contracted 
and extended, and wreathed about the creature’s 
body in fantastic shapes, just as one may see flamin- 
goes do before settling to sleep. 

Our last dip brings us out Volvox, one of the 
most charming objects known to microscopists, 
and one that has had a chequered existence—in 
books. Ehrenberg classed it among his Infu- 
soria ; then the botanists claimed it, and it was put 
among the Algz ; and under this heading a detailed 
description of it will be found in most popular 
books. But the highest authorities, German and 
English—Stein, Biitschli, and Lankester—agree in 
classing Volvox with the Flagellate Infusoria—in 
other words, among animals. But before we freely 
examine the Volvox, we will look at a simple form 
which will help us 
somewhat to under- 
stand the more com- 
plex. 

Euglena viridis 
(fig. 12) is a good 
example of an Infu- 
sorian furnished with 
a flagellum, or whip- 
like filament, which 
serves as a swimming 
organ. This little 
animal is a minute speck of bright green proto- 
plasm. It is normally spindle-shaped, but under- 
gces many changes of form, which, however, prin- 


FIG. 11.—A, B, TRACHELOCERCA 
OLOR (X 300). 


EUGLENA VIRIDIS 
X 350). 


FIG, 12.- 
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cipally affect the centre of the body-mass, for the 
two extremities always remain more or less pointed, 
as shown in the illustration. From what is by cour- 
tesy called the head the flagellum projects, and at 
its base is a minute aperture serving as a mouth and 
leading into a gullet, which is soon lost in the body- 
mass. Just at one side of the mouth is a minute 
red dot commonly called the “ eye-spot,” though it 
is certain that the name is misapplied. These ani- 
mals are sometimes so numerous as to tinge with 
green the water in which they are found, and they 
are often met covering stagnant pools with a floating 
surface of green, which, when collected on paper, 
will preserve its colour for along time. According 
to Professor E. Ray Lankester, species of Euglena 
formed the “green matter” from which Priestley 
obtained oxygen gas. Euglena is, however, most 
important from our point of view as being closely 
related to the component parts of the compound 
form. 

Volvox globator (fig. 13) is globular in form, and 
fifty of them placed side by side would measure 
about an inch. It is common in many clear ponds 
round London, and on the Hertfordshire border 
I have taken it in such quantities that the two- 
ounce dipping-bottle when held up to the light was 
quite coloured with the “light green crystal spheres 
sailing slowly along like planets revolving through 
space.” Each sphere, however, is not a simple 
animal, but a colony made up of a number of 
euglena-like zodids, or individuals capable of inde- 
pendent existence. ‘This will be better understood 
from the illustration, where these individuals will be 
seen as tiny circles on the surface of the sphere which 


directly meets the eye, and round the edge the two 
flagella with which each is furnished may be seen. 
A high power will 
reveal the fact that 
each zodid is the 
centre of a hexagon, 
and connected with 
its neighbours by 
minute threads of 
protoplasm, so that 
the whole mass is 
bound together by 
a living network, the 
interstices of which 
are filled witha trans- 
parent substance. 
Here, then, we have 
a hollow sphere, composed of a multitude of indi- 
viduals, and by the motion of the flagella with which 
each individual is furnished the colony revolves. 
This sphere is filled with liquid, in which similar but 
smaller spheres may often be seen revolving. These 
are built up on precisely the same lines as the 
parent sphere in which they are enclosed, and fur- 
nish a strong argument for the animal nature of the 
organism, for such a method of reproduction is 
certainly not plant-like. When the organism has 
been examined as a whole, and made out point 
by point, one should be placed under a cover-glass 
or compressed in a live-box so as to burst the 
sphere, and under a high power the zooids will 
be seen swimming in different directions, afford- 
ing incontestable proof of the colonial nature of 
Volvox. 


FIG. 13.—VOLVOX GLOBATOR (x 75). 
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THE LAST RIDE. 


SANDHILLS 


: jr was beginning to fail, and the Sid began 
to press forward faster than she had done 
hitherto. She was anxious to get to the Nile, 

and thence to Palestine, before the hot season came 
on. Therefore she mounted her camel and set her 
face resolutely towards El Oued, the last French 
station on the road to Tunis, and certainly one of 


IN ALGERIA. 


the most interesting places she had as yet seer. 
Most especially interesting are the gardens—the 
sunk gardens of El Oued. These gardens are dug 
out of the sand, and by the incessant labour of the 
inhabitants are preserved from the equally incessant 
inroads of the Desert. 

The position of affairs at El Oued is similar to 
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that of Holland, and the inhabitants of the oasis 
have to be as vigilant as ever were the Dutch against 
their ever-present enemy. With this difference. 
Whereas the Hollanders fight against the inroads 
of the ocean, the El Ouedians have to combat the 
incoming sand ; and while the one rears dykes to 
keep out the water, the other digs holes to clear 
out the sand. But while the ocean invades Holland 
by land as it were, the sand invades E] Oued by 
the air. The fierce winds of the Sahara blow up 
dense clouds of destructive sand across these 
precious sunk gardens at El Oued, and if it were 
not for the sleepless vigilance of the inhabitants 
the gardens would soon be not only sunk gardens, 
but buried gardens as well. One of the gardens 
visited by the Sid was forty-five feet in depth, and 
was planted with splendid palms. The effect of 
these trees planted down so deep and sending their 
crests high up towards the hot sunlight is curious. 
The traveller coming in from the Desert imagines 
at first he sees numbers of flat green mats lying 
upon the surface of the soil, but closer inspection 
proves the “mats” to be the tops of lofty palms 
whose roots repose deep down in the cool shade of 
its dug-out garden. 

There is a great uniformity of labour in the oases. 
There are only a few things to be done in the 
simple civilisation of the Arabs, and every one 
keeps on for ever doing the one simple thing that 
is apportioned to him for his life-work. A similar 
result is arrived at in our extremely complex life, 
but from a totally different cause. One man does 
not make a screw with us, but ten or twelve men 


co-operate to make a screw, and each man always 
makes the same part over and over again during all 


the working days of his life. This is because we 
have so many thingstodo. Wesee the same weary 
monotony in the work of the natives in an oasis, 
but it is because they have only one thing to do. 

Generally the main life-work of the population 
consists of watering palm trees. They never do 
anything else but unceasingly draw water and pour 
it about the palm trees, which are a thirsty race, and 
never can get enough to drink. At El Oued the 
life-work of the place took a different form. It was 
not drawing water, it was digging sand. All day 
long, all their life long, the whole labouring popula- 
tion had never-anything to do but fill baskets with 
sand at the bottom of the garden, and carry them 
up to the edge of the sand rampart around the top, 
and there spill out the contents of the baskets. 
And so they labour on generation after generation, 
like so many captives in a bewitched castle ap- 
pointed to labour at a never-ending task. 

After a few days at pleasant El Oued, the Sid 
started on her ride to Touzer, which is over the 
border in Tunisland. It was a long and a hard 
ride, extending over five days, and as it was done at 
a pretty good speed the poor traveller found it very 
severe. It was during this journey that she touched 
her lowest level in the way of comforts and con- 
veniences generally considered indispensable to the 
existence of a lady, or indeed of anybody not a 
born Bedouin. She had been gradually descending 
in the travelling scale, first from hotels to houses, 
from houses to huts, from huts to tents ; but now 
sie touched bottom, she went from tents to the 
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baresand. On this last ride she slept on the ground 
under the stars. I wonder when she thus lay down 
to rest did she recall the last time she slept on the 
ground? I remember it well. It was a Christmas 
Eve ever so many years ago, when she and I were 
on the other side of the world and were driving 
over the Kansas prairies. I remember how the Sid 
cooked the supper in an iron pot over the camp 
fire, and how that same fire blew all about, and the 
smoke got into our eyes, for the weather was 
something boisterous. Then after supper the Sid 
and I crept under a buffalo robe and went to sleep, 
with our feet to the fire and our faces to the stars, 
while the snow lay lightly upon the ground in 
patches, and we tucked ourselves in snugly, for snow 
is cold to the touch when one sleeps on the ground. 
I wonder did the Sid remember this camping out 
when she slept on the sand near El Oued ; and I 
furthermore wonder did she remember how the 
little girl who slept by her side kicked off the 
buffalo robe that had been carefully tucked about 
them, because she found it so insufferably hot! I 
found it hot sleeping on the snow-covered prairie 
on a Christmas Eve ; but the Sid found it cold on 
the sand of the Sahara, and when she got up in the 
morning it was with a chill sense of fatigue. The 
difference in temperature between the day and the 
night in the Desert is most marked. It may be 
unpleasantly hot in the day, and yet quite capable 
of freezing at night. Travelling under these cir- 
cumstances is very trying when there is no shelter 
at night. Whether tired or no, the Sid was obliged 
to push on, for there was nowhere to stop to rest. 
Accordingly she rode forward through the sandy 
waste, and found little to interest her until she came 
to the Great Dunes. These are the playthings of 
the Sahara storms, and are blown into a hundred 
quaint shapes and forms by the fierce winds that 
sweep over the land. Some of the shapes are 
quaint in the extreme ; steep hills with edges like a 
saw, or twisted spirals as if moulded by a knife, and 
sometimes a curving top like the comb of a sea 
wave. The sand, which is extraordinarily fine and 
soft, is of a pale yellow hue, very pretty to look at 
for a short while, but the most unlovely soil that 
could well be imagined. Nothing will grow in it, 
and nothing will go over it, neither vegetable, 
animal, nor insect can live in this pretty yellow 
sand. Itis a waste of death. 

The halting places were of course beside wells ; 
one has in the Desert to march from well to well if 
one would march at all. These wells in the Sahara 
are of all sorts and depths, from the Aassé or Arab 
well, which is a simple hole in the sand, often 
shallow and usually badly tended, to the French 
artesian well, deep by hundreds of feet and flowing 
up through pipes. The digging of many wells is 
one thing the natives have to thank the French for, 
and it has done something to make their rule dear 
to the hearts of the Arabs. These latter welcome 
the birth of each new well with much rejoicing. A 
new well means a new spot habitable for man, it 
is like opening up a new country. No wonder 
they rejoice exceedingly. In the neighbourhood of 
Touggourt an artesian well was sunk which sud- 
denly tapped a splendid vein of water. The Arabs 
of the vicinity, who were watching the operations of 
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the French engineers with the curiosity that an idle 
and ignorant people always show, beheld the rush 
of water. They shouted for joy, they leaped about, 
and rolled themseives in the water. The women 
came crying, “ You/ You/” A kid was killed and 
its blood was sprinkled in the water—a proceeding 
which points to customs and ceremonies of a high 
antiquity—meats also were cooked and flung like- 
wise into the beneficent stream. Cries of “ Allah 
preserve the French !” rent the air. All was ex- 
citement, congratulation, exultation. Next day a 
great feast was spread, and the Arabs summoned 
all the French workmen to partake with them in 
the utmost good fellowship. Joy prevailed every- 
where ; the prospect of a new oasis opened before 
them, with its lofty palms, its luscious fruits and 
toothsome vegetables, everything in short that in 
Arab estimation is worth living for, was now possible 
because of the blessed water. 

Camel-riding by day and sand-sleeping by night 
had reduced the Sid to a very limp state of fatigue 
by the time she reached Nefta, on the edge of the 
great salt valley which was once a lake and is now 
called a chott by the natives. These chofts are 
found in many parts of the northern Sahara, and with 
their lake-like depressions and the salt deposit on 
their crusts, they puzzle antiquarians to no small 
degree. 

Were they, like the Dead Sea, once vast inland 
lakes of salt water, which became salter and salter 
and finally pickled themselves clean out of existence, 
or were they arms of the sea which were cut off in 
their early youth by some elevation of the isthmus 
which now divides thechofts from the Mediterranean ? 
Savants are at issue upon this point, and when wise 
men dispute, then the ignorant ones may venture an 
opinion. Thus I do so on this occasion. I incline 
strongly to the view that the choffs were once real 
lakes. And why? Because they are the scene of 
the wanderings of the lake ghost. The mirage per- 
forms its treacherous transformation plays around 
the borders of these chotfs. The mirage simulates 
wooded slopes and fresh rippling water where there 
is nothing but an arid bitter salty desert. It would 
assuredly have no excuse for haunting these spots 
unless indeed they had once been lakes. But if 
they were indeed lakes long ago, then what more 
likely than that the lake ghost should still some- 
times return to the scene of its earthly career and 
flit airily about the edges of the chotts? 

Very glad was the Sid, and very weary too, when 
she at length reached Touzer. She was out of Al- 
geria now, in Tunis, away from the careful friendly 
French, with their politeness and their methodi- 
cal ways, and she did not in the least know who 
might here take care of her. She went at once to 
the consul, and found to her great satisfaction that 
he was French, as was also his wife. 

“What can I do for you?” said he to the poor 
weary Sid. 

** Allow me to stay one day and rest,” said she. 

“Two or three or four days,” he answered ; “as 
long as ever you like.” 

The Sid stayed there for three days, resting her- 
self, and enjoying tlie pleasant society of her kind 
hosts. They were waited on at table by a 
bright-eyed little Arab boy, who, though deaf and 


dumb, responded with such eager alacrity to every 
sign given him by his mistress that it was as if he 
were endowed with hearing and speech. He was 
only thirteen years of age, but he made a most ad- 
mirable servant, although he was treated rather as 
ason thana servant. It must be rather a fashion 
to have these lads as waiters, for the Sid was 
greatly struck with a little fellow who pretended to 
be the servant, but was more really the plaything, 
of the officers at Laghouat. He was utterly devoted 
to his masters, who were very fond of him. With 
a fine eye for the fitness of colours, they dressed 
him in scarlet and black, just as we might tie a blue 
ribbon around the neck of a white kitten. He 
looked for all the world like some bright-eyed bird 
of brilliant plumage as he skimmed deftly about 
the room. 

At Touzer the Sid revelled in dates. It is 
situated in the middle of the Djerid country, 
which has a world-wide reputation for dates, the 
Djerid dates being properly considered the finest 
and best that are to be had anywhere. The Sid, 
as we know, had learned to live on dates and 
rouina ; but the former, in order to be quite satis- 
factory, should be “refreshed with milk,” as the 
French say. The milk, which is always sour, 
somewhat mitigates the intense sweetness of the 
fruit. The native dates, as eaten by the native 
children, cannot be called appetising. A mass of 
dates, stones, straw, sticks, and various other 
foreign bodies packed into a firm, almost rocklike 
consistency, is gnawed at with the eager diligence 
born of keenest hunger. This sort of date-eating 
is not comforting to look upon. Hundreds and 
thousands of dates in huge clusters hung from the 
rafters of the Sid’s bedroom at Touzer, destined 
for the use of the consular family. The floor of 
this room was as singular as it was delightful, being 
nothing but the fine deep sand of the Desert. It 
was a house literally built upon the sand, there was 
no attempt at a floor of any sort, and the Sid walked 
about in it barefoot out of sheer enjoyment, it was 
so pleasant to the touch of the foot. Soft sand 
when not too hot is very pleasant to walk upon in bare 
feet, and the poorer Arabs invariably walk thus in 
nature’s shoes. Sometimes they carry a pair of 
ceremonial slippers with them, as gentlemen often 
take a pair of gloves which they don’t intend to 
wear ; but these slippers are more generally to be 
found at the bottom of that capacious and all- 
sufficing pocket, the hood of the durnous, than 
on the feet of the owner. 

Shortly after leaving Touzer the Sid was over- 
taken by a native lady who was travelling in the 
same direction, and she was the only woman with 
any pretension to rank or position that the Sid ever 
had met outside her own tent or house. That she 
was a person of wealth was evident from her dress 
and her convoy. She was accompanied, moreover, 
by a female attendant, but what was the cause of 
her journey of course the Sid did not inquire. It 
must have been a very important mission that 
could lead her so far out of the beaten track of 
Arab female custom, for the women live generally 
in the utmost seclusion. Not only do they never 
move away from their native city, but they are 
even supposed not to leave their house. A native 
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woman may live, grow up, marry, and die, without 
any one save her nearest relatives ever having been 
aware of her existence. They sometimes carry 
this desire for seclusion to extreme, if not almost 
criminal lengths. 

For instance. A young woman at Ouargla was 
bitten in the foot by a scorpion. The bite of these 
animals is extremely dangerous, yet if it is instantly 
treated by a skilful doctor the patient usually re- 
covers. There was a good French doctor at 
Ouargla when the young woman was bitten, a fact 
of which both she and her mother were well aware. 
But the mother never called in a doctor, although 
fully conscious of her child’s danger. The girl 
died, still the mother did not regret her action. 
She was remonstrated with, but she replied firmly, 
“] would rather my daughter should die than that 
her foot should be seen by a strange man.” 

She preferred death to dishonour. The senti- 
ment is no doubt a good one, only, according 
to our opinion at least, her idea of honour was a 
strangely distorted one. ‘This luckless victim to 
fashion was only married two weeks, but her hus- 
band acquiesced in the stern decree which killed 
his bride but left her Berber reputation undefiled. 

It was the Sid’s habit to call on the ladies in 
the different places she visited, for she knew they 
could not come to see her, and she was anxious to 
learn something of their customs and way of life. 
She had some quaint experiences during these 
morning calls. ‘The women always examined her 
clothes with as much curiosity as fashionable ladies 
bestow on each other, but instead of doing it only 
with their eyes they did it with their fingers as 
well. The Sid used to be regularly picked to pieces. 
First they shook her head briskly in order to see 
the amount of false hair she wore, whereby they 
discovered that she was far less advanced in this 
respect than themselves, for Arab ladies habitually 
pile masses of horsehair upon their heads. As 
compared with their towering erections the Sid’s 
shapely little head was most insignificant, and they 
looked upon it with becoming scorn. Her glasses 
and her watch, however, formed compensating 
curiosities which in some degree made them over- 
look the pitiable deficiency in the matter of false 
hair. Her button boots likewise were a source of 
immense gratification and interest, since they 
differed very widely from the flat characterless 
slipper of the Desert. The Sid’s bonnet, a wide- 
brimmed straw, something similar in shape to the 
Salvationist bonnet, excited their keenest derision. 
Ove woman took it off her visitor’s head, turned 
it upside down, examined the edge, pinched it, felt 
the crown, gave it a twist, and tossed it back to the 
Sid with infinite scorn, exclaiming : 

“It is nothing but a basket.” 

This lady, although so contemptuous towards 
the Sid’s bonnet, was very civil to the Sid herself, 


and was immensely gratified at the latter’s visit. 
She even begged her visitor to come and spend 
the night in the tent where she lived. Now the 
Sid at this time was very indifferently lodged in a 
stable hard by. But she looked at the tent and 
she looked at the lady, and came to the conclusion 
that she preferred the stable. Therefore she refused 
the kind invitation; but the lady pressed her to stay, 
saying : 

“You may sleep beside me on my own blanket.” 

Then the Sid knew beyond a doubt she pre- 
ferred the stable. Accordingly she repaired to her 
stable, and slept there with what comfort is to be 
obtained from a bed on a stone shelf softened by 
the interposition of a straw mat and a mackintosh 
between the stones and her bones. The camels 
came in and out meanwhile and munched at their 
food, and, lulled to sleep by these pastoral sounds, 
the Sid spent her last night in the Desert. Did 
she think ere she closed her eyes of the night, long 
centuries ago, when those travellers for whom there 
was no room jn the inn slept in a stable in far 
Bethlehem, and of how the mild-eyed animals, 
gently eating their fodder, stood near to the 
manger where the Wonderful Babe was laid? Again 
and again during this journey in the Desert the Sid 
seemed face to face with the days of the Bible, for 
she saw the very sights that are so faithfully imaged 
in its pages. We have wandered away from all 
that simple nomadic life ; it is strange and unreal 
to us ; but go into the Desert, and it becomes life- 
like, vivid, and true. The life is the same, the 
dress is little changed, and the stately Arabs move 
about with the flowing robes and dignified grace of 
the ancient Hebrews. The past rises up again and 
lives before one’s eyes. 

The next day, in the afternoon, she saw upon the 
horizon a faint blue streak which broadened ever 
as she advanced, until the blue Mediterranean lay 
before her stretching up to the sky, and the Sid 
rode into Gabés. She was glad to get there, for 
she was worn out with hard riding, and the prospect 
of rest was very grateful to her. Yet she was sorry 
too—sorry to leave the Desert, sorry to have to 
turn over that page in her life’s history, a page 
which she will probably never open again, although 
she will many times live over in her memory those 
days of strange wild life, so unlike our everyday 
existence. And then the wondrous moonlit Desert 
—what a picture to be able always to look back 
upon! And besides mere sensuous recollections 
of beauty, there is the memory of all those new 
friends she had made. They hold a place in the 
Sid’s heart, and it is a special place ; they were so 
simple, so free from all affectation, so undisguisedly 
glad to see her and talk with her. They too are 
a precious memory of the Sahara, and go for much 
in making up the treasure which the Sid has brought 
out of the Desert with her. 
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RUNAWAY STARS.” 


R,. HUGGINS’S conclusion that the temporary 
star in the constellation Auriga is another 
addition to the list of those astonishing phe- 

nomena of the heavens, the so-called “runaway 
stars,” is naturally drawing attention to the class of 
luminaries which have these extraordinary velocities 
of motion. Our chief spectroscopist, in his recent 
lecture at the Royal Institution, assumed a velocity 
of hundreds of miles per second for the remarkable 
apparition in Auriga which has been the chief 
topic in the astronomical world for some months 
past. Into the supposed dual character of this 
remarkable “asterism,” we need not now enter. 
The subject of the appalling and almost incredible 
velocities with which a certain number of stars are 
flying through the heavens in paths utterly unknown 
to us, and in some cases fraught with cataclysms on 
the greatest conceivable scale, is undoubtedly raising 
questions which the a friori principle of “ uniformi- 
tarianism ” in astronomy is as little able to answer 
as it is in geology and other sciences. 

There are not a few runaway stars which travel 
at the comparatively low rate of 50 miles per second. 
The swiftest star at present known to us flies at a 
Stars 


speed of at least 400 miles per second. 
moving at velocities between these limits are being 
not rarely registered at observatories at home and 
abroad. The classical and most familiar example 
of a runaway star is one in the Great Bear, invisible 
to the naked eye, and numbered 1830 in Groom- 


bridge’s Circumpolar -Catalogue. Until a few 
years since, Groombridge 1830 held the primacy 
in stellar velocities, with a speed of at least 200 
miles per second. But this is outdone by the giant 
Arcturus with 375, and by » Cassiopeiz with 305 
miles per second. Next to it comes ¢ ‘Toucani, a 
star in the Southern hemisphere, with its 101 miles, 
and four other Southern stars move ata rate of 
more than 60 miles per second. Several stars 
beside shoot through space at rates varying from 
70 to upwards of 100 miles per second. ‘Twelve 
out of 52 stars which have been specially measured 
for tangential velocities progress at a speed ex- 
ceeding 50 miles a second. 

It is difficult for us to realise the meaning 
of such a velocity as 400 miles a second. The 
motion in question is not like that of the tremor 
of the vibratory ether, or of electricity ; it is a case 
of the actual translation in space of huge and 
ponderable masses, some of them many times larger 
than the sun. Arcturus, for instance, is believed 
to have a mass equal to 125 times the mass of the 
sun—an aggregation of matter which is quite 
sufficient to stagger the imagination when it is 
conceived of as moving like a projectile through 
space at a velocity of nearly 400 miles a second. 
It is true we may have to subtract from such 
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velocities the actual speed of the solar system in 
space, but this, according to the best computation, 
is not more than 20 miles a second, a reduction 
scarcely worth consideration when the velocity 
amounts to hundreds of miles. We have, in fact, 
no sensible experience of anything like the velocities 
we have mentioned ; the only approach to a con- 
ception of it may be gained by the occasional sights 
we get of the more swiftly moving meteorites or 
shooting stars, darting along at the rate of 45 miles 
per second, and which even at a distance of a 
hundred miles move almost too fast for the eye to 
follow. 

In fact, our conceptions of the speed of moving 
bodies are chiefly formed from experiences of 
motion within an atmosphere, a vaporous medium 
which opposes sensible resistance to objects moving 
within it. A hurricane of 60 miles an hour, or 
one mile per minute, is a terribly destructive 
visitation to the objects in its route ; travelling at 
double the rate it would probably destroy the most 
substantial building on the face of the earth, except 
perhaps the pyramids of Gizeh, whose enormous 
base in relation to their apical structure would make 
them practically invulnerable to such an attack. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and in the celestial spaces 
traversed by the stars, there is no opposing medium 
to impede the velocity even of the most swiftly 
travelling orbs. Even in a medium in which the 
rarefaction should be one million times greater 
than that of a Crookes vacuum of the millionth of 
an atmosphere, the unceasing impact of a body 
travelling at a velocity of hundreds of miles per 
second would slowly bring about an arrest of motion 
and would probably have serious effect upon the 
star’s photosphere. But the runaway stars are 
no fragile and temporary phenomena. In every 
respect but their velocity, they have the character 
of ordinary stars. 

The question naturally arises, are the so-called 
runaway stars under any kind of control as they 
rush through our universe on their unknown 
course? Are they members of a sidereal system 
constituted on a scale utterly beyond our concep- 
tion, and compared with which the system of the 
Milky Way would sink into insignificance ; or are 
they solitary, independent, flying fugitives, owning 
the sway of no gravitational power, and having, 
therefore, no calculable orbit or course? With 
regard to the first question, that of the allegiance 
of these stars to some central gravitational power, 
we must remember that the notion of a “central 
sun,” round which all the stars should revolve, has 
long since been abandoned. No one now believes 
that Madlar was right in his conclusion that 
“ Alcyone, the principal star in the group of the 
Pleiades, now occupies the centre of gravity, and 
is the sun about which the universe of stars com- 
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posing our astral system are all revolving.” But 
it still remained to be asked: Are there not 
several or a series of mighty attractive centres 
around which the separate collections of stars 
revolve ? In this case, as in the former, the New 
Astronomy gives the answer in the negative. All 
analogy leads to the conclusion that if there were 
any such central dominant masses they would not 
only be larger than the other stars, but brighter in 
proportion. But the largest and brightest star we 
know of at present is itself one of the flying stars 
in question, whose gravitational centre we are in 
search of. Equally unsatisfactory in these days is 
Lambert’s once favoured hypothesis of immense 
dark bodies, invisible to us, yet serving as the 
effective centres of attraction for sidereal systems 
revolving around them. 

The most important argument against a “ central 
sun ” theory as regards the runaway stars is that first 
advanced by the eminent mathematical astrono- 
mer, Professor Simon Newcombe, of the United 
States Naval Observatory. Professor Newcombe 
shows that the velocity of the runaway stars is such 
that the gravitation of all the known stars cannot 
stop them on their way through and beyond the 
visible universe. Assuming the sidereal system to 
consist, say, Of 100,000,000 orbs, each five times as 
massive as our sun, the velocity given to a body 
passing through the system would be twenty-five 
miles a second. This velocity would be enough 
to defy the combined attraction of the whole 
100,000,000 of stars; the flying star would not 
only pass entirely through the system, but it would 
go off into infinite space, never to return. But as 
we have seen, the flying star in the Great Bear 
possesses fully eight times and Arcturus more 
than sixteen times this speed. ‘That such stars can 
neither be stopped nor bent from their courses 
until they have passed the extreme limit to which 
the telescope has ever penetrated may be con- 
sidered reasonably certain. Their proper motion 
is sensibly in a straight line. “In this course, and 
without slackening,” says Miss Clerke in her 
eloquent and learned System of the Stars, “such 
an orb will pursue its course right across the starry 
structure it entered ages ago on its unknown errand, 
and will quit ages hence to be swallowed up in the 
dusky void beyond.” Whether it will then be 
acted upon by attractive forces of which science 
has no knowledge, and thus carried back to where 
it started, or whether it will continue straight for- 
ward for ever, it is impossible to say. 


“From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 


The question of cataclysm as a result of 
celestial bodies travelling at these great velocities 
has been dealt with by Dr. Huggins in his Royal 
Institution lecture already referred to. He suggests 
as a reasonable explanation of the sudden outburst 
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of light in the star in Auriga that the effect of the 
mutual approach from opposite directions of two 
bodies travelling at a pace of hundreds of miles 
per second would be to set up tidal disturbance 
and deformation of the orbs in question, producing 
by great changes of pressure enormous eruptions 
of the hotter layers of matter in the interior of each. 
The outburst of light and heat thus produced is at 
least one explanation of the origin of temporary 
stars or “worlds on fire.” In the case of a 
habitable body like our own earth, which has long 
since cooled down from the star-like condition, and 
has at least a solid shell to protect it, the con- 
sequences of a similar meeting with a runaway 
star could not be contemplated with equanimity. 
Whilst the approaching star was still millions of 
miles away, it might set up tidal disturbances which 
would draw all our seas and oceans from their beds 
and deluge the continents. Its nearer approach, 
with its increasing blaze of light and heat, would 
turn all our rivers and oceans into steam, and 
scorch and destroy the whole surface of the earth, 
if indeed the crust were not ruptured and the globe 
itself split into fragments. Science knows no 
reason why a runaway star should avoid a solid 
body like our earth in its course and select a non- 
habitable star-like body for a cataclysm. 

It may be asked, “ Do the starry heavens show 
any permanent traces of the passage through them 
of stars travelling at enormous velocities, and dis- 
turbing the systems through which they are rushing 
at so furious a speed?” If, for instance, such a 
star passed through or near a star-cluster, or a 
nebulous region, would it produce no traceable 
effect? The question has been incidentally dealt 
with by Mr. E. W. Maunder, of the Spectroscopic 
Department of Greenwich Observatory, in the pages 
of “ Knowledge ” (February 1891). Mr. Maunder 
writes, ‘‘ There arecertain oft remarked peculiarities 
shown alike in the Milky Way, in the general dis- 
tribution of the stars, and in the shapes of certain 
nebulz, which one could at most ascribe to the 
consequences of such a passage (of a runaway 
star). I refer to the occurrence in brilliant starry 
regions of dark holes, and tunnels, so to speak. Is 
it impossible that some of these holes and dark 
spaces may mark the regions swept bare by some 
giant runaway, whilst the adjacent lines and 
streamers may testify to the disturbances caused in 
localities which it did not approach sufficiently near 
to denude?” It is impossible for the present, even 
for the New Astronomy, to answer such questions 
as this; but it is equally impossible not to raise 
them, when we look at the close aggregation uf 
stars and star-clusters in the Milky Way, and re- 
member that stellar giants with a diameter 82 times 
that of the sun are amongst the “runaways” we 
have mentioned, and that they are flying along, not 
in the decay of old age, but with all the unflagging 
energy of youth. 


———= Ye: 
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Seaford House and Sir John Leach.—In a very old num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” (No. 223, 1862) there is a 
charming article on ‘‘ Sussex,” with its innumerable associa- 
tions of history and antiquities, geology and scenery, customs 
and folklore. The writer, speaking of Seaford, says, ‘‘ Sea- 
ford House, formerly the residence of Sir John Leach, who 
represented the borough in Parliament, is now standing 
forlorn, with its clematis-covered porch, and garden overrun 
with weeds.” What the state of the place may be now we 
know not, but in a footnote we find what professes to be the 
correct and genuine version of the famous jeu d@esfrit con- 
nected with the name of Sir John Leach, and which the 
writer says ‘‘has suffered a little in the hands of Lord 
Eldon’s biographers, Mr. Twiss and Lord Campbell.” As 
the story has been often retold in subsequent times, with 
many variations, we are glad to give ‘‘ the true text obtained 
from the highest authority,” as the author says. Here it is: 


‘““Mr. Leach 
Made a speech, 
Angry, neat, and wrong ; 
Mr, Hart, 
On the other part, 
Was right, and dull, and long. 


Mr. Parker 
Made the case darker, 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cooke 
Cited a book, 
And the Chancellor said, ‘I doubt.’ 


Mr. Twiss goodnaturedly” (continues the writer in the 
“ Quarterly ”) ‘suggests that Parker was taken merely for 
the rhyme; but we are assured that this was not so, and 
that the verses represent the actual order and sdentities of 
the argument. By the favour of the accomplished author 
we are enabled to lay before our readers his own history of 
this production. ‘In my earliest year at the Bar, sitting 
idle and listless rather than listening, on the back benches 
of the court, Vesey, junior, the reporter, put his note-book 
into my hand, saying, ‘ Rose, I am obliged to go away, if 
anything occurs, take a note for me.” When he returned, I 
gave him back his note-book, and in it the fair Report, in 
effect, of what had taken place in his absence; and, of 
course, thought no more about it. My short Report was so 
far en rdgle, that it came out in muméers, though certainly 
lege solutis. It was about four or five years afterwards— 
when I was beginning to get into business—that I had a 
motion to make before the Chancellor. Taking up the 
paper (the ‘ Morning Chronicle’), at breakfast, I there, to 
my surprise and alarm, saw my unfortunate Report. ‘ Here’s 
a pretty business,’ said I; ‘ pretty chance have I, having 
thus‘made myself known to the Court as satirising both 
Bench and Bar.’ Well, as Twiss truly narrates, I made my 
motion. The Chancellor told me to ‘take nothing’ by it, 
and added, ‘and, Mr. Rose, in this case, the Chancellor 
does not doubt.’ 

** But Twiss has not told the whole story. The anecdote, 
as he has left it, conveys the notion of a taunting displeased 
retaliation, and reminds one of the Scotch judge (Lord 
Braxfield), who, after pronouncing sentence of death upon a 
former companion whom he had found it difficult to beat at 
chess, is alleged to have added, ‘And now, Donald, my 
man, I’ve check-mated you for once.’ 

**If Twiss had applied to me (I wish he had, for Lord 
Eldon’s sake) I might have told him what Lord Eldon, in 


his usual consideration for young beginners, further did. 
Thinking I might be (as I in truth was) rather disconcerted 
at so unexpected a contretemps, he sent down a note to the 
effect that, so far from being offended, he had been much 
pleased with a playfulness, attributed to me, and hoped, now 
that business was approaching me, I should still find time 
for some relaxation! and he was afterwards invariably 
courteous and kind ; nay, not only promised me a silk gown, 
but actually (credite Poster’) invited me to dinner. I have 
never known how that scrap (which, like a chancery suit 
which it reports, promises to be sée-final) found its way into 
print.” 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, U.S.—An institution for 
practical training in all departments of Art, Science, and 
Industry has been founded, and endowed, with splendid 
generosity, by Mr. Anthony Joseph Drexel, of Philadelphia. 
There are numerous colleges, schools, and institutions, all 
over the United States, for promoting head-knowledge, al- 
though all ‘* the learned professions” are overcrowded, and 
clerks and book-keepers have difficulty in finding employ- 
ment. But there is a call for skilled labour in every kind of 
work, in wood, leather, iron, and other metals; in fact, 
**technical education,” as we call it, is comparatively 
neglected. Mr. Drexel has wisely established a great school 
for training young men and young women in the use of other 
tools than the pen. Hence the practical beneficence of 
Mr. Drexel’s new establishment has commended itself to all 
sensible and philanthropic men. Mr. G. W. Childs, his 
friend, and his partner in banking and other business affairs, 
has shown his appreciation of the Drexel Institute by pre- 
senting to it his valuable and unique collection of prints, 
manuscript relics, autographs, and other treasures. As the 
old system of ‘‘ apprenticeship ” is passing away, the need 
for technical and industrial training increases, and a model 
** polytechnic ” will exist in the Drexel Institute. 


The Ruddy Sheldrake.—A beautiful specimen of this very 
rare bird was seen on a pond near Ringwood in the New 
Forest this spring. It was described by Mr. Clement 
Esdaile, in the ** Times,” as the most beautiful duck that 
ever visited that region, and about the size of a goose. His 
written description of the bird to Mr. Sclater, of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, caused it to be identified at once as the Ruddy 
Sheldrake ; figured and coloured in the ‘‘ British Birds” of 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, and in Lord Lilford’s book also, the 
latter saying he knew nothing of it in its wild state. Yarrell 
gives five instances at the most of its being seen in this 
country. The letter of Mr. Esdaile brought from Dr. Haig 
Brown, head-master of Charterhouse School, Godalming, 
the information that they have in the School museum there 
a good specimen of the male ruddy sheldrake, found about 
fifty years ago, and preserved by the late Mr. Stafford of 
Godalming. It is not improbable that Mr. Esdaile’s bird 
was one from the St. James’s Park ornamental water, where 
they have for some years been kept, and from which they 
often wander. 


A Gigantic Lighthouse Lens.—At a recent meeting of 
the Royal Dublin Society, Mr. John R. Wigham exhibited 
the largest lighthouse lens ever made. The beam for fog 
illumination, with the apparatus of which this lens forms 
part, can send out a pillar of light 22} feet high by ten feet 
broad. The lens, designed by Mr. Wigham and constructed 
by Messrs. Bartier, optical engineers, of Paris, has a focal 
distance of 2,000 millimétres, and admits of the use of 
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illuminants of immense volume and intensity. There is 
room for great improvement in lighthouse illumination, and 
it is to be desired that the authorities of our Trinity House 
and the Board of Northern Lights in Scotland should 
amicably confer with the Royal Dublin Society to produce 
the best possible results. : 


Dr. Johnson's Dictionary and the French Academy.— 
Dr. Johnson made light of the labour which his dictionary 
brought upon him, and Boswell records a playful conversa- 
tion which occurred when his Oxford friend, Dr. Adams of 
Pembroke, found him busy one day at Gough Square. 
“This is a great work,” said Adams; ‘* how can you do 
this in three years?” ‘*I have no doubt, sir, that I can do 
it in three years.” ‘* But,” said Adams, ‘‘the French 
Academy, which consists of forty members, took forty years 
to compile the dictionary.” To which Johnson replied, 
“Sir, there it is. This is the proportion. Let me see ; 
forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen 
hundred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a French- 
man.” Johnson had sixteen assistants or amanuenses, to 
whom he dictated. 


Small Holdings.—When it is stated that there are up- 
wards of 400,000 small holdings in Great Britain under 
fifty acres, it must not be imagined that this indicates a 
large yeoman or agricultural class. There are probably not 
above 85,000 of genuine small farms of from 20 to §0 acres, 
whether freehold or rented, the rest being allotments, 
market garden plots, and other pieces of land, occupied 
generally by labourers, tradesmen, and others, not dependent 
wholly on farming for their living. 


Hebrew Literature at the Guildhall Library.—A recent 
addition of considerable importance, says the ‘* City Press,” 
has been made by Mr. Alderman Faudel Phillips to the 
valuable collection of Hebrew literature at the Guildhall 
Library, the gift comprising a very large number of 
pamphlets relating to the struggle for freedom resulting 


in the abolition of Jewish disabilities. The Hebrew library 
at the Guildhall originated with the 400 volumes of ancient 
Hebrew works collected by Mr. Levy Salomons, and pre- 
sented by his son, Mr. Philip Salomons, in 1846, since which 
time other important additions have been made, including 
part of the duplicates in the National Library presented by 
the trustees of the British Museum. What makes the 
library peculiarly valuable is the extraordinary care which 
has been devoted to the preparation of the catalogue by the 
Rev. A. Léwy and Mr. C. Welch. The English subject 
index at the end of the volume is unique, and well repays the 
enormous amount of labour which must have been spent 
upon it. Students of Hebrew literature owe a lasting debt 
of gratitude to the compilers of the catalogue for this new 
and exhaustive feature. 


Dry Weather.—The hygrometric or moist condition of the 
atmosphere is one of the regular things noted in the daily 
meteorological reports. It is indicated by the variation of 
temperature shown by the dry and wet thermometers at the 
same time, Mr. William Sowerby, curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, whose letters in the ‘* Times” are 
always read with interest, gave a report of the remarkably 
dry weather of last April. He stated that the records 
during the past ten years gave 2°5 degrees as the mean for 
the whole year, and for April about the same mean. But 
on the first six days of April 1892, the mean was observed 
to be 7 degrees at 9 A.M., and at 3 P.M. no less than 12°3 
degrees, and one day, April 5, the figure at 3 P.M. was 15 
degrees ; the dry bulb being 70°5 degrees, and the wet bulb 
55°5 degrees. It is seldom that such a hygrometric condi- 
-~ of the atmosphere has been witnessed in our damp 

mate. 


Fleet Street Courts. —In Crane Court resided Dr. Nicholas 
arbone, promoter of the Phcenix Fire Office, a son of the 
worthy citizen caricatured as ‘‘ Praise-God Barebone,” a 
leather merchant, in the time of the Commonwealth. The 
house was rebuilt by Wren, and in 1710 came into possession 
of the Royal Society, who occupied it for seventy-two years. 


It is now the headquarters of ** the Scottish Hospital.” In Red 
Lion Court, a few doors further east, was the press of Nichols & 
Sons, who forsome years printed the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
Dr. Johnson, whose name is so much associated with Fleet 
Street, lived for many years in Bolt Court, No. 8, where he 
died. In Gough Square, No. 17, in the rear of this court, 
Johnson lived while compiling his dictionary, 1747 to 1758. 
In No. 6 Wine'Office Court, Goldsmith finished his charming 
** Vicar of Wakefield.” The Old Cheshire Cheese in this 
court once enjoyed more than a local reputation as one of 
the best of London taverns.—** London of To-day”: an 
illustrated handbook, by C. Eyre Pascoe. Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. (This is the eighth annual edition of a 
useful little guide-book, with all kinds of practical informa. 
tion for visitors of all classes, and on every variety of 
subject. ) 


Archbishop Whately on Intolerance.—When Whately 
was Archbishop of Dublin, he worked in great harmony 
with Archbishop Murray, the Roman Catholic Primate, and 
with the heads of all religious dencminations, in educating 
the people. The books edited by him, and agreed to by all 
the Commissioners for the Irish National Schools, are ad- 
mirable. But all was changed when Vaticanism superseded 
the old Irish Catholic influence. Even in Whately’s days 
the persecution of Protestants in unprotected and unwatched 
places was common, Here is what Whately said: ‘* Many 
of the Protestants are converts; and the object of the 
Roman Catholic priests in each locality is to keep all con- 
verts from being employed, so as to force them into the 
workhouse ; and then, when they are there, to have them 
persecuted without hope of redress. For most of the officers 
in the generality of the workhouses, and a vast majority of 
the inmates, being Roman Catholics, it is hardly ever that 
the most notorious outrages can be legally established by 
testimony. I doubt whether even in Tuscany greater cruelties 
are practised than in several of our workhouses.” This was 
written by him to Mr. Senior, on October 24, 1853. On 
July 24, 1854, he wrote again to Mr. Senior, ‘‘ For tender 
compassion felt by Roman Catholics towards heretics, it is 
shown here by pelting, beating, and sometimes murdering 
them, refusing to employ them, refusing to sell them any 
article, &c. In some of the workhouses the persecution has 
been so fierce that all Protestants who would not give up 
their faith have gone out in a body, to take their chance of 
begging or starving outside rather than endure it any longer. 
And no legal redress can be obtained ; because those who 
are eye-witnesses of the most violent outrages either will 
not or dare not give evidence.” 


Commodore Anson's Voyage Round the World.—Anson’s 
Voyage Round the World in the Centurion was long a book 
second in popularity only to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Many 
editions appeared of the Commodore’s book, not written by 
himself, but by Mr. Walter, described as the ship’s chaplain. 
The story has lost none of its interest, and in a recent book 
for boys, by Dr. Macaulay, ‘* From Middy to Admiral of the 
Fleet ” (Hutchinson), the story of the voyage is re-told, with 
the history of Anson from his first going to sea till he rose 
to be ‘‘Admiral of the Fleet” and First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and won his peerage, of which the present Earl 
of Lichfield is the representative, a descendant of the Com- 
modore’s brother. The chaplain’s narrative of the voyage 
is not the only source of the information about the Centurion 
and its captain, who was one of the most famous of our sea- 
kings between Blake and Nelson. 

In the Naval Exhibition at Chelsea, last year, justice was 
hardly done to Anson. His portrait was there, and a pic- 
ture of the capture of the famous Spanish Manilla Galleon, 
but the compilers of the catalogue do not seem to have been 
aware that most of the great admirals of the latter part of 
last century got their first promotion and their knowledge 
of seamanship as midshipmen on board the Centurion in 
the voyage round the world. 

A very rare book (of which Mr. Smith, of North Street, 
Brighton, has a copy, and of which he can find no trace in 
any catalogue of the time) was shown to us lately. It was 
published by subscription in 1745. The title-page is as 
follows: *‘ A true and impartial journal of a voyage to the 
South Seas, and round the Globe, in His Majesty’s ship 
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Centurion, under command of Commodore George Anson ; 
wherein all the material incidents during the said voyage, 
from its commencement in 1740 to its conclusion in 1744, 
are fully and faithfully related, having been committed to 
paper at the time they happened. Together with historical 
accounts of Chili, Peru, Mexico, and the Empire of China. 
By Pascoe Thomas, Teacher of Mathematics on board. 
Printed and published by S. Birt, Ave Maria Lane ; J. New- 
bery, Without Temple Bar; and J. Collyer in Ivy Lane, 
MDCCXLV.” 

The subscribers include many mariners of the expedition. 
Mr. Pascoe Thomas appeals to ‘‘all the ship’s company, in 
most part dispersed throughout the nation,” as to the accu- 
racy of his narrative. ‘*No person,” he says, ‘‘can con- 
tradict or impeach any one material incident which I have 
related.” The narrative may be accurate, but it is not very 
interesting in style, and this may have caused it to be for- 
gotten or lost sight of. The appendix contains many detaiis ; 
tables of latitude and longitude ; soundings, lists of valuables 
and coin captured; and notes on a comet seen off the 
Mexican coast on February 22, at 4.30 A.M., 1744 (O.S. 
we presume). It is certainly a curious as well as rare book, 
of which a copy, it is to be hoped, exists in the British 
Museum. 


Lake Tanganyika.—Of this great African lake, first dis- 
covered to European geography by Burton and Speke in 
1857, and afterwards explored thoroughly by Livingstone 
and by Cameron, a most interesting account has been lately 
given by Captain Hore, mariner and missionary, one of the 
original band sent out by the London Missionary Society, 
and the only survivor of the early setilers on the lake. 
Eleven members of the mission died in as many years, and 
twelve had to return invalided. But Captain Hore says that 
‘«In 1878 all the missionaries were living in houses, engaged 
in Christian teaching ; protected by the Arab chiefs, and 
loved by the natives ; and English-built mission vessels were 
everywhere traversing the lake.” This is the best news 
from the African Mission Field in recent years, especially as 
Mr. Hore attributes the mortality of the earlier years to the 
hard conditions of life and work rather than to the climate. 


Indian Census.—The final returns of the Census Com- 
missioner of India, for 1891, have been published. The 
grand total is 288,159,672 of population, of which 66,803,485 
are in States under British protection but with independent 
rulers. The total census was 287,207,046; registered, 
952,626. The religious census gave the following results : 
Hindus, 207,654,437 ; Mussulmans, 57,365,214 ; Christians, 
2,284,191 ; Jains, 1,416,109; Sikhs, 1,907,836 ; Buddhists, 
7,131,057; Jews, 19,180; Parsees, 89,887; Forest and 
Hill Tribes, 9,302,083, chiefly heathen; minor forms of 
belief avowed, Agnostics, Theists, &c., 289; not returned, 
38,763. 


Phonograph for Deaf.—In a recent experiment, out of 
twenty-seven boys and twenty-nine girls, all except three 
were able to hear the phonograph. This requires further 
research and observation, as it seems to show that often the 
inner ear may be sensitive, though the outer ear may be 
defective through destruction of the tympanum or other 
causes. 


Feeding Insectivorous Plants.—Mr. Francis Darwin has 
reported experiments in artificial feeding of plants that are 
insectivorous. Pieces of roast meat being placed on the 
secreting glands, the number of seeds was largely increased, 
the total weight being in the proportion of 240 to 100 in 
plants not regularly supplied with animal food. 


Thomas Cooper’s Autobiography.—The recent announce- 
ment of the grant of a pension to Mr. Cooper was a sur- 

rise to many, as he had passed out of public notice, and 

is survival to so great an age was not known to many. 
He was born in 1805. The whole story of his life was 
published in autobiographical form in 1876 (Hodder and 
Stoughton), and a very interesting and eventful record it is. 
He first became well known as a Chartist agitator and 
lecturer, and was imprisoned from 1843 to 1845. He after- 
wards became a preacher and a Christian lecturer, spreading 


the truth which he had assailed in early years. The most 
interesting chapters in his autobiography are those describing 
his interview with literary men, to whom his poetical works, 
‘* Prison Rhymes,” and the ‘‘ Purgatory of Suicides,” intro. 
duced him. .Of Charles Kingsley and his ‘* Alton Locke”; 
of Feargus O’Connor and the Chartists ; of W. J. Fox, and 
Sergeant Talfourd, and many others, there are striking 
recollections. Mr. D’Israeli received him with much kind. 
ness, Mr. Carlyle gave him his ** Past and Present” with an 
affectionate inscription, and the plain advice to “ write in 
prose,” as poetry ‘‘paid” in very few hands. Twice 
Carlyle put a £5 note into his hand, and said, ‘If you 
never return this, I’ll not hang you.” Lord Harrowby was 
also very good, and Mr. William Ellis once wrote for him 
a cheque for £100, after passing an evening at his lodgings, 
Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester, invited him to become 
a lay assistant when he was the Vicar of Leeds, Mr. 
Cooper felt more at home in giving a course of lectures on 
Christian Evidences to the students at Mr. Spurgeon’s 
College. He was a very successful lecturer,, and the 
number of notable people with whom he came in contact 
causes his book to be delightful reading. We only wish his 
pension had been earlier bestowed. 


Right of Way and Emigration.—In the Highlands of 
Scotland, when attempts to maintain old rights of way 
are considered, the short method is adopted of clearing off 
the persons whose claims to passage are unquestioned. A 
southern sheep-farmer or an American proprietor of a 
deer-forest overrides the legal question of right of way by 
an arbitrary decree of expulsion from the whole of his 
purchased and protected property. How is this reconciled 
with the right of way which the law protects? 


Round the World in Seventy Days.— Various experiments 
have been made in recent years to ascertain the shortest 
possible time for transmitting a written message round the 
world. The quickest record as yet is that of a postcard 
sent from London vid Vancouver to Hongkong. It was 
posted in London Saturday evening, March 19, 1892, and 
reached Hongkong on April 28, by the steamer ‘‘ Empress 
of India.” Three hours after receipt a return card was 
posted by the P. and O. mail for London, which was 
delivered on the evening of May 30, 


Right of Petition.— One of the constitutional methods of 
bringing subjects to the attention of Parliament is by petition. 
Every session there are numerous “petitions” presented on 
all manner of topics, but the process has become too much 
a matter of mere formality, leading to no practical result. 
For example, during the last session of Parliament two huge 
petitions were presented for the appointment of a Commission 
to inquire into the condition of monastic and conventual 
establishments in the United Kingdom. One contained the 
signatures of 138,395 men, and the other of 101,406, besides 
a petition to the same effect from women. Why should not 
inquiry be made on this subject? Every other establishment 
in the Kingdom is open by law to inspection of authorised 
persons— prisons, workhouses, lunatic asylums; yet no eye 
sees, and no tongue can tell of what passes within the walls 
of monastic and conventual buildings. The inmates may 
usually be there of their own choice and free will ; but there 
is possibility always of perpetual imprisonment, and many 
wrongs unknown, unrecorded, and irremediable, in the 
absence of inspection. 


Arthur McMorrough Kavanagh, M.P.—There have been 
wonderful instances of great activity, both of mind and body, 
in persons with deficient frames, but never was one more 
wonderful than that of Mr. Kavanagh, whose life has been 
published. In spite of his physical defects, this gifted Irish- 
man, whose voice was always heard with respect and plea- 
sure when from his bath-chair he addressed the House, 
“ rode, fished, shot, yachted, travelled, sketched,” and did 
almost everything better than the majority of men with no 
physical defect. His biographer, moreover, says: ‘* Though 
in general carried on the back of his servant, he had @ 
mechanical chair so contrived that he was able to move 
about the room without other assistance. Ilis chest was 
broad, but he could make the stumps of his arms meet 
across it, and by long practice he made the stumps them- 
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selves’so supple, strong, and nervous that with the reins 
round them he could manage a horse as well as if he had 
them between his fingers, and even make good use of a 
whip. In riding he was strapped on a chair saddle, and, 
though thus exposed to the gravest risks in the event of his 
horse falling or breaking his girths, rode to hounds and took 
fences and walls as boldly as any in the field. He was also 
an expert angler, fishing from a boat or from horseback, and 
supplying the want of wrist-play by dexterous jerks of the 
stumps of his arms. Nor did his practical dexterity end 
here. He contrived to shoot, and shoot well, both in cover 
and the open, carrying a gun without a trigger-guard, rest- 
ing the piece upon his left arm stump, and jerking the 
trigger with his right. He also became a fair amateur 
draughtsman and painter, and wrote more legibly than many 
who suffer from no physical defect. 


Atmospheric Causes of Epidemics.—The connection be- 
tween influenza and other epidemics, in England and Western 
Europe, with physical conditions in regions so remote as 
India and China, may at first not be obvious; but there is 
much to be said in support of the theory. There is no 
antagonism between atmospheric influence and the ordinary 
spread of disease by contagion. But it is certain that epi- 
demics of widespread and fatal character reach us in spite of 
every precaution of quarantine and isolation. This can only 
be due to atmospheric conduction. If in China there are 
sometimes hundreds of thousands of corpses, after a great 


inundation of their rivers, unburied and putrescent; or if 
in India cholera has its multitudes of victims, the seeds or 
germs of deadly disease, borne up by the ascending hot air, 
on reaching higher elevation, are carried with the revolving 
atmosphere to other parts of the earth. In England, and 
other temperate climates, the winds and weather are pro- 
verbially irregular and uncertain, but over most parts of the 
world the currents of the air are as fixed and certain in their 
course as are the tides of the ocean. This was visibly de- 
monstrated some years ago after the great volcanic eruption 
at Krakotoa, when the metallic particles, thrown up to great 
elevation, were circulated in the upper strata of the earth’s 
atmosphere, and for months afterwards produced the 
beautiful optical displays then recorded. In like manner 
the unseen and deadly germs of disease may be borne to every 
region of the world, despite all anti-contagious cordons on 
the surface of the earth. Hence there are mysterious and 
unexplained outbreaks of influenza and other epidemics, on 
ships at sea, on remote islands, and places only reached by 
atmospheric influences. It was probably from reading about 
these currents of the air that a proposal was lately made by 
Mrs. Crawshay to inaugurate a subscription for helping the 
Chinese to bury their dead after the inundation of the 
Yang-tze River. This matter was too vast to be seriously 
undertaken, even in self-defence ; but the fact of the connec- 
tion between disease and the condition of distant countries 
is worthy the serious attention of medical men and of 
students of science. 
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Household Queries. 
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Red Spider.—J¢ would greatly oblige one of your readers 
if you could tell what to use in order to destroy minute insects 
like red spiders or ants. —It would have been better if you had 
said whether under glass or in the open air, and what plant 
was infested. However, in general it is a plague that comes 
from over-dryness, and the best antidote is watering at the 
roots and frequent syringing overhead, squirting the water 
upwards to reach the under side of the leaves. In some 
cases soapy water is better; and if the plague is very bad, 
a dusting every now and then with powdered sulphur 
becomes necessary, doing it afier syringing so that the 
powder may stick on the leaves. 


Cleaning Gloves.— Lady Maud would be glad if you will 
inform her how to clean light kid gloves.—The French 
cleaners use benzol, working with the gloves on the hands 
very often. We have found nothing so good asa preparation 
called Quillaia, sold by some chemist at Balham, whose 
name we forget, but who also has a stall at the Crystal 
Palace. We came across the stuff by accident, and speak 
from experience. 


Terra Cotta.— Would you please tell me a good way to 
chan terra cotta ornaments, &c.? Would soap have a bad 
effect on the colours ?—Kither soap or ammonia may be used. 
It is worth remarking that ammonia is pretty safe to use 
in nearly every doubtful case. 


Gold Fish.—/ would be greatly obliged if you could tell me 
how often and on what you should feed gold-fish, and how 
long they take to spawn ?--A similar question was answered 
on p. 72, in first monthly part of present volume. The 
fish practically do not spawn in globes or small aquaria. 


The Hair.— Could you oblige me with the receipt of a cure 
Jor “* Scurf” or “ Dandruff” in the hair? My hairdresser 
says that it is a disease, and is the cause of thinness of hair 
on the top of the head, from which I suffer. He recommends 


various ** specific lotions” prepared by himself, but I look 
upon them with a certain amount of suspicion. Do you 
advise frequent washing of the head; and tan you also give 
a receipl for a good wash or shampoo for this purpose ?—One 
of the best remedies for dandruff is a solution of borax, or 
still better, when the hair is getting thin, borax in glycerine, 
rubbing it in at night, and washing with tepid water 
occasionally, Several good hair-washes have been given 
lately. Frequent washing is not advisable. Consult a 
doctor and not a hairdresser. 2. What can I do for natur- 
ally greasy hair? Zt is worse after brushing, and comes out 
very much,--We decline to give anything that really amounts 
to medical advice, and this is a case for such. 


Grease Spots.—Can you kindly tell me how to clean and 
take the grease spots out of black French merino ?—There are 
various ways. If recent, it is generally sufficient to apply a 
hot flat-iron through successive clean pieces of blotting-paper. 
Or ammonia is a very convenient application. Benzol or 
benzine is also often used, but requires to be used the right 
way, or it spreads the grease. You must first make a ring 
of clean benzol all round the spot, and keep that renewed, 
when it evaporates. Then, and not till then, apply more 
benzine to the spot, and wipe off with successive bits of 
clean rag. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberries.—J/y vooseberry trees are 
every year infested with black and white speckled cater- 
pillars, which eat off the leaves and thus spoil the fruit, JI 
set my children to pick them off, but this is laborious, Can 
you tell me any method whereby they may be effectually 
destroyed without injuring the trees ?—Hand-picking is really 
the best remedy, but there are others. The pupe of the 
sawfly are generally found near the stems, and may be 
largely destroyed by simply ramming or treading in the soil 
round it, or dressing the roots four inches deep with spent 
tar, or a compost of ashes, lime, and soot ; of course this 
chiefly tells next year. Well covering the bushes with the 
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usual nauseous mixtures, such as soot, sulphur, tobacco, salt, 
lime, sewage, or guano-water, &c., will usually repel moths 
from alighting to lay their eggs ; and poisonous solutions 
such as arsenic, nux vomica, &c., are also employed, of 
course before the fruit forms. A homely and more or less 
effectual remedy is to syringe well with paraffin and water. 


Marks on Velvet.— Will you please tell me how marks 
can be taken out of a black velvet dress?-—The question 
should have been more specific. For most small marks, 
however, the pile simply needs to be raised again, and this 
is best done by steaming over boiling water, or a hot flat- 
iron covered with a wet cloth. If needful, gently dress the 
surface with a proper brush, or the velvet back of a hat- 
brush. 


Macaroons. Wafer Paper.—Jlike the lady who asked 
about them in May, none of my cookery-books give candied- 
peel, and only one gives ‘* Macaroons,” but does not say 
whether bitter almonds or sweet, nor how to make the wafer 
paper for the foundation. TI shall be glad of information.— 
Macaroons are usually made with eight or nine Litter 
almonds to half a pound of sweet ones; but on the Conti- 
nent they make ‘‘ bitter” ones with equal weights, say a 
quarter of a pound of each. The almonds are blanched 
and dried, and pounded in a mortar, adding by degrees the 
frothed whites of two eggs. Then beat in by degrees from 
six to twelve ounces sifted sugar, according to taste, and 
then the whites frothed of another egg or two till of the 
consistency desired. Then drop from a biscuit funnel a tea- 
spoonful upon the wafer-paper, put a few strips of almond 
on each, and bake from fifteen to twenty minutes. The 
wafer-paper can be bought at some of the confectioners’ 
shops ; both it and the macaroons are as a rule better bought 
than made, but the following is a German confectioner’s 
method of making:—Add as much water to the finest 
flour as will make it beat smooth, then gradually add more 
water to make it very thin. Rub over a baking-plate with 
wax, heat it, and wipe the melted wax nearly off, and then 
hold the tin plate again over the fire. Then pour on a 
spoonful or two of the flour and water, as much as will 
cover it thinly, and bake it just enough to become dry and 
white. Success only comes by practice, and it is best to buy 
if possible. 


Red Ink Stains.— Wil! you kindly inform me how to get 
red ink stain out of a large Brussels carpet ?— Easier said 
than done, red inks being now almost always some kind of 
aniline dye, to discharge which is very likely to run some 
other colours. The safest plan is probably to sponge with 
alcohol acidulated with nitric acid, under which most reds 
come out readily except eosin, which is more obstinate ; 
unfortunately many red inks are eosin. If this fails, it may 
come out by applying zinc grey rubbed up with a mixture 
of gum water and solution of hyposulphite of soda into 
a paste, letting this evaporate and dry, and washing after 
removal with very dilute hydrochloric acid. It is impossible 
to be sure that either of these methods may not injure other 
colours ; you are just dealing with one particular strong dye. 
You can-probably get a lot out, but not all, by persistently 
sponging with clean alcohol alone, changing to clean bits of 
sponge frequently. , 


Bees.— (1) 7 require a small handbook on the manage- 
ment of bees ; would you oblige by advising me which would 
be the best for me to get? (2) Would you please insert a few 
practical hints as to *‘ bee-keeping,” as several of your readers 
in this neighbourhood are about to start, and would like to 
know at the same time if it is profitable.—No hints we 
could give in this column would be of any practical use ; it is 
a subject for an article rather than an answer. Profit de- 
pends on locality, aptitude, and circumstances, among the 
latter being the price you can get for the honey, and the 
demand for it. It is impossible to say the ‘‘ best” hand- 
book, but we know the following by reputaticn as all good :— 
1. ** Pettigrew’s Handy Book of Bees” (Blackwood). 2. 
Cowan’s ‘* Guide” (Houlston). 3. ‘‘The Management of 
Bees ” (Upcott Gill). 


More Featherless Parrots.— Can you tell me if it would 
hurt @ parrot to wash it in paraffin? Jt cast its feathers 
last year, and has never got them again properly, and seems 
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totakecold. I have been told to wash it in paraffin. I should 
be so glad if you can tell me anything ; I should not like to lose 
it, and do not know any other paper I could put confidence 
in.—There is ancther letter of the same kind; and we also 
have two or three more letters endorsing the advice of former 
correspondents, to the effect that the ailment often disappears 
upon allowing the birds freedom of all the miscellaneous 
diet of a household—bread, butter, cheese, suet, a little 
meat or bones to pick, orange, apple, or any fruit, and even 
raw potato is sometimes relished. We should certainly 
shrink from anointing with paraffin. One lady writes rather 
more definitely. She had a bird in health many years, 
without any animal food beyond an occasional chicken-bone, 
the diet being chiefly hempseed, canary-seed, and fruit. 
After a severe winter the bird commenced stripping herself, 
even till the places bled, but recovered perfectly on giving her 
a small piece of cold roast beef two or three times a week. 
Ten years later the same bird, after another cold winter 
(1890-91), had the same symptoms ; but this time the same 
treatment, though partly successful, was not so much so as 
on the former occasion. The owner was then advised to use 
Welham’s Parrot Tonic, sold at the Crystal Palace by the 
makers, at Gordon Grove, Camberwell, and at many bird 
shops, which with some of the ‘‘ food” from same source 
has restored the bird’s health completely. The drift of all 
personal experience appears to be that a /#¢#/e meat about 
twice a week is essential, and generally sufficient with a 
varied seed, fruit, and vegetable diet ; but where this does 
not suffice, the tonic and food mentioned will probably have 
good results, being recommended on experience we have full 
confidence in. 


Dough Nuts.— Please give me the way dough nuts are made; 
also tell me the way to get up gentlemen's white shirts and 
collars.—Rub a piece of butter the size of an egg into a 
pound of flour; add, if you like, a little allspice, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Mix separately a tablespoonful of 
fresh milk with four eggs, then add a little more lukewarm 
milk, and mix the whole together, and set in a warm place 
to rise. When risen enough roll out half an inch thick, cut 
into small shapes, and fry till golden brown in boiling 
oil or lard. When done, drain or dry the fat off on a 
moistened sieve put before the fire, sift a little sugar over 
them, and keep in a dry place. As a ‘constant reader” 
you should have seen that the second question was answered 
no longer ago than the part for April. 


Sore Throat.—/ am a great sufferer from sore throat, and 
have been told to dilute permanganate of potash in water; 
a teaspoonful is to be added to half a pint and used as a 
gargle three times a day. JI should be glad if you wili let 
me know what yuantities should be used to make the solution.— 
A ‘solution ” afterwards diluted means a saturated solution. 
But if you are a “‘ great sufferer” it is a case for proper ad- 
vice, and you are foolish to resort to what you are “ told ” by 
other than a qualified adviser. Apart from this, the best 
domestic remedies for the complaint are generally a 
mixture of chlorate of potass and perchloride of iron, which 
every chemist knows ; and for more cons‘ant occasional use, 
tabloids of chlorate potass and borax, or eucalyptus (red- 
gum) lozenges for the relaxed form, 
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THE PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS, AUTHOR OF “THE NUGENTS OF CARRICONNA,” 

















THEN MISS SILSWORTHY OPENED HER LETTER AND READ AMAZEDLY. 


CHAPTER 1.—A QUARREL. 


R. DRELLINGS and his great friend, Mr. 
Charles Belport, were returning from the 
funeral in the doctor’s gig. 

“ Well, that’s the last of poor Brereton,” observed 
Mr. Belport, as the gig turned from the lane into 
the high road. “ His little life is rounded with , 

“1 know, I know,” interrupted the doctor. 

“I wish you wouldn’t interrupt me in a 
quotation, Drellings. I’ve made that request to 
you often.” 


“ You've made the quotation often, too,” returned 
the doctor. “Brereton is dead. You can’t say 
more than that, if you quote for a week.” 

“There are occasions—occasions—when a 
quotation, correctly given—I say given correctly, 
Drellings—assists the thoughts, so to speak ; feeds 
the fancy appropriately ; makes the occasion more 
—more of an occasion, if you understand me.” 

“T don’t,” observed Dr. Drellings. 

“You're too prosaic,” said his friend. 
what I complain of in you, Drellings. 
nourish your fancy.” 


“ That’s 
You don’t 
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“You don’t talk good commonplace English. 
That’s what I complain of in you, Belport.” 

“Well, I like to be a little literary,” said Belport. 
“In conversing in polite society one ought to aim 
at that. What’s the good of our education? Plato, 
Darwin, Tupper, Macaulay—how do you suppose 
they talked? They had ideas on life. So have I, 
and I wish to express them as a man of education 
and feeling should do. However, if you don’t like 
the subject, Drellings, we needn’t have any words 
about it on an occasion like the present. And 
talking of the occasion, you must excuse me for 
saying that the brougham would have been more 
in keeping with the ceremony than the gig.” 

“ The brougham is being mended.” 

“Oh, well, you couldn’t have it of course. But 
it’s a pity all the same.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to get down and walk, if 
you're ashamed of the gig.” 

“T couldn’t do that conveniently, having a touch 
of the gout.” 

“Then you ought to be glad of the gig, 
Dr. Drellings. 

“‘T wasn’t thinking of myself so much as of poor 
Brereton.” 

““Now what in the world does it matter to 
Brereton ?” asked Drellings. “If Brereton could 
have been given his choice, which do you suppose 
he’d have ridden in to the cemetery to-day, a hearse 
or a gig?” 

“ My dear Drellings, the time is out of joint for 
flippancies like these.” 

“There you go, quoting again ! ” 

“T always think of Shakespeare at a funeral,” 
answered Belport. 

“If you’d reserve him for funerals I shouldn’t 
mind so much,” said Dr. Drellings. ‘“ Hullo! 
there’s Miss Peile. What’s she carrying?” 

“ A tennis-bat, and she’s trying to hide it.” 

A tall young lady was walking at a rapid pace 
about a hundred yards in advance of the gig. 

“ Tennis to-day !” said Belport, gravely. 

“Well, why not?” asked the doctor. “Is 
every one to be looking at the steeple?—Good 
afternoon, Miss Peile !” 

“ How mean of you to overtake me !” exclaimed 
the lady addressed, turning up a dark, laughing 
face, and holding her racket behind her back. 
“T thought I should be out of sight before it was 
over. You've been, of course ; you look like it. 
Were there many there? Ibelieve I ought to have 
gone, but I simply can’t go to funerals. Dreadfully 
sad about poor Mr. Brereton, wasn’t it? However, 
they say that he paid off everything.” 

“« He that dies pays all debts,’ Miss Peile,” ob- 
served Mr. Belport. 

“ Did you ever hear any one like him ?” cried the 
doctor appealingly. “I can’t endure this man.” 

“ Yes; isn’t he tiresome with his quotations ?” said 
Miss Peile. ‘I don’t wonder none of us would 
ever marry.him. Who was at the funeral? Was 
Mrs. Tennie there ?” 

“You'll be more likely to find Mrs. T. at the 
tennis-ground,” said Dr. Drellings. 

“Or is it her at-home day?” said Miss Peile. 
* But that’s a question I needn’t ask either of you. 

Never a man at anybody’s at-home in Heronsby. 
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Were the Ledwards 





You go to funerals, though. 
there?” 

“Yes, and asked for you,” said Belport. 

“And Pussy Datch, of course? Pussy would 
rather miss a wedding than a funeral,” continued 
Miss Peile. “I do hope it all went off nicely ; 
there couldn’t have been a sweeter day for it. . . . 
Oh, they’re all coming! Good-bye! I can’t be 
seen with this tennis-bat.” 

And Miss Peile disappeared through a swing gate, 
turning to wave another good-bye with her racket. 

“* Now, doesn’t that do you good after a burying ?” 
asked Drellings. 

“She ought to have gone, you know,” said 
Belport. “ Well, that’s something to reflect upon, 
Drellings. Don’t you feel it? A funeral first, and 
tennis afterwards ? A game of tennis and a funeral, 
a funeral and a game of tennis? Why, they seem 
to sum up all life, don’t they? What is life but 
a game of tennis, Drellings, and then comes the 
funeral. Do you know, I think I shall have some- 
thing like that graven on my headstone. I'll work 
it out, with a turn of epigram, this evening.” 

“‘ Are you trying how far you can go with me this 
afternoon, Belport ?” said the doctor, slowly. “I’m 
a good-natured man, as you know; but I’m geiting 
exasperated. A very little more in that style, and, 
gout or no gout, out of this gig you get.” 

“Cannot a man moralise for a space on his way 
home from a funeral ?” 

“ Not in this gig,” rejoined the doctor. 

“I could have reasoned with you in the 
brougham,” said Belport. “A gig has no chance 
at a funeral. I can’t blame you, Drellings, that 
you feel your shortcomings to-day.” 

Dr. Drellings pulled up and said, “Get down !” 

‘Go on,” said Belport, mildly ; “go on. We will 
make the best of it. As you say, Drellings, what 
does it matter to poor Brereton?” 

“T shan’t want to see you for a month after this,” 
said the doctor. ‘ 

“Tet us hazard another topic,” said Belport. 
“There is always an ear in you somewhere, Drel- 
lings, if one can manage to reach it. Did you 
notice Miss Silsworthy at the funeral? Now | 
wonder what Miss Silsworthy’s age is! She has 
the secret of health ; you could never guess her 
age. Grey hair, and an eagle’s eye. An old maid, 
you say, but vital from head to foot. She is the 
youngest old maid in Europe, Drellings. Old age 
comes not on apace with Miss Silsworthy, Drellings; 
it will be many years before she is unfit for love.” 

“Then why don’t you propose to her?” 

“Tt will be a great pity,” said Belport, “ if some- 
body does not do that some day. However, you are 
her medical attendant, Drellings, not I.” 

“ You won’t take me with that fly,” said Drellings. 
“She’s not the apple of my eye.” 

“Now no quotations, Drellings. We will have 
no quotations on the subject of Miss Silsworthy. 
Do you hope to marry her or not ?” 

Dr. Drellings brought the gig to a standstill, and 
settled the whip in its socket. 

“Oh, very well!” said Belport. ‘We'll leave 
Miss Silsworthy for the present. Poor Brereton! 
Here are we in this gig of yours, Drellings, and 
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poor Brereton is scarcely better than dust already. 
Do you know, I fancy that he ought not to be 
dead. I wish you'd taken my advice. I believe 
hypnotism might have saved him.” 

“You're not a doctor, or I’d call you a quack,” 
said Drellings, explosively. 

“ Of course you would, my dear Drellings. For 
I should be a doctor in advance of my age, and 
that isa quack. Every doctor in the calendar of 
medical saints was a quack while he lived. I say 
that you should have tried hypnotism with poor 
Brereton.” 

“Go on,” said the doctor ; “we’re nearly home 
now.” 

“Tm going to talk to you about hypnotism,” 
said Belport. 

“T don’t care if you do,” said Drellings. 

“ Medicine is too conservative,” observed Belport 
slowly, “too conservative altogether. It doesn’t 
advance with the times. Everything advances 
except medicine. Sanitation, education, naviga- 
tion, landscape-gardening, the sciences of war and 
astronomy—all these advance. Why not medi- 
cine? I want to know how you account for this, 
Drellings.” 

Dr. Drellings settled his countenancé to marble, 
and gazed before him. 

“T should like to see you take a lead in this 
matter, Drellings. Rouse yourself ; do something 
that no doctor ever did before ; be an example. 
You are not yet forty, and you have a little private 
means. You are independent. Now the medical 


profession in England is just beginning to take an 
interest in hypnotism. Throw over all your preju- 


dices, and rush to the front with it. Sacrifice every- 
thing for hypnotism.” 

Dr. Drellings’s countenance was sphinx-like in 
its impassivity. 

“You are thinking about it,” continued Belport. 
“T can always tell when you are beginning to be 
interested in a thing. Now I am going to tell 
you of one or two very remarkable cures effected 
by hypnotism. There was a widow woman in 
Bordeaux, in France, whose son had epileptic fits 
which were so violent that it took six men to hold 
him in bed. Six men, as long as the fits lasted, 
and he had them, on an average, three times a 
week. Very well. Now his widowed mother 
happened to know another widow in Metz, whose 
son had hallucinations. For six weeks on the 
stretch he would believe himself the Emperor of 
China ; at the end of six weeks precisely he would 
go to bed for fourteen hours, and wake up believing 
himself a soldier of the Old Guard (which never 
surrendered), with money in the funds. Listen 
carefully to this, and you'll see what hypnotism can 
do. During the six weeks that the young man 
believed himse]f the Emperor of China——” 

“Td give a good deal,” broke in the doctor, as 
he pulled up beside a cottage, “if you would sleep 
fora month and wake up to believe yourself the 
Persian Tower of Silence.” 

Saying this, he got down from the gig and entered 
the cottage. 

“He’s a learned man too,” remarked Mr. Belport 
to himself, as his friend disappeared. “ Well, so 
am I. He’s not open-minded ; that’s where I get 
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the better of him. Ethereal afternoon ! 
heaven o’er us bends. Poor Brereton !’ 


A pony-carriage in which were two ladies passed 
at a mild trot. Both the ladies bowed and smiled, 
and Mr. Belport raised his hat. “A melancholy 
outing, ladies!” he called. ‘They were old Mrs. 
Ledward and Miss Silsworthy. 

“But so beautifully done, wasn’t it?” responded 
Mrs. Ledward, turning her head. 

“Take care of your gout!” called Miss Sils- 
worthy, and the ladies trotted on, mildly. 

* A mellow voice!” was Belport’s reflection. Miss 
Silsworthy’s voice, he meant. “A fresh colour, and 
what an eye! ... Drellings! H’m! I doubt it. 
However. . . He relapsed into silence. 

“Ts that Mrs. Ledward’s buggy?” asked the 
doctor, coming out from the cottage. “ Yes, I see. 
Miss Silsworthy with her? Di they say any- 
thing ?” 

“We exchanged a flying greeting, nothing more. 
Have you any other calls to make?” 

“Not this afternoon,” and the doctor mounted 
again into the gig. 

“Well, as I was saying, Drellings, during the six 
weeks “ 

“ Now, look here, I’m not going to stand any 
more of it. I’ve had enough of the Emperor of 
China for to-day. If ever I take up hypnotism it 
will be the worse for you, for I'll play such hanky- 
panky with you that you won’t want to live. I'll 
give you fits. I'll rack you with gout. You shall 
fancy yourself town-crier of Heronsby, and walk 
down the High Street rattling a stick in your hat at 
the hour when the ladies are marketing. I'll strike 
you dumb. I'll make you think that you've lost 
the key of your mouth, and can’t open it. J’// 
make you sorry for yourself when I take up hyp- 
notism !” 

“All this were possible,” said Belport, “but my 
intention was to expound hypnotism to you as a 
healing agent.” 

“If I heal you of nonsense, won’t you thank 
me then?” 

“ This is nothing but the most trifling triviality,” 
said Belport. 

“Well, that’s about my notion of hypnotism.” 

They were just entering the little town of 
Heronsby, and presently turned into the main 
street, which had the open country at one end and 
the sea at the other. 

“T’ve a great mind to quarrel with you,” said 
Belport. 

“That would give me a whole week’s peace,” 
returned the doctor. ‘ What are you going to do 
to-night ?” 

“ When I’ve put off my sables 

“You mean when you’ve changed your clothes.” 

“‘T have my own way of expressing myself.” 

“ Be plain—be flat,” said Drellings. 

“IT must be the very man I am,” said Belport. 

“T won't tolerate you,” said Drellings. 

“Let me get down at once,” said Belport. 

“T’ll call you the Emperor of China,” said 
Drellings. 

“ Set me down,” said Belport. 
that I have quarrelled with you ?” 


” 


J 


“Don’t you see 
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And the doctor pulled up at Mr. Plintop’s, the 
watch-maker. 

‘‘Room for the Emperor of China there. Make 
way for the Old Guard, which never surrenders ! ” 
called Drellings, as Mr. Belport descended stiffly 
from the gig. 

On the opposite side of the road, where the 
Godolphin Hotel stood, Jos the coachman was 
preparing to start on his return journey to Culver- 
ton. He called out to the Boots, ‘“ There’s the 
doctor and Mr. Belport had another turn-up.” 

“What, another!” answered Boots from the 
bar-window. 

“Jest this minnit. And the doctor, he’s a-callin’ 
Mr. Belport the Emperor of Chiney and the ole 
guard.” 

* And what's Mr. Belport a-cailin’ the doctor?” 

* Ain’t callin’ of him nothink. Mr. Belport’s 
a-steppin’ of it ’éme.” 

“They’re a couple, if you ask me,” said Boots. 


CHAPTER II.—A PROPOSAL. 


T has been said that old maids are generally 
superstitious. Miss Silsworthy (who was an 
old maid only because she happened not to be 

married at forty-five—and some ladies marry at 
fifty, and some at sixty-five—and because her hair 
had feloniously turned grey at that age, which was 
a mere affair of heredity) was superstitious only in 
one thing. She believed that it was lucky to take 
the morning letters from the postman’s own hand, 
and this was the first of two reasons why she was 
always in the garden—in muslin or a mackintosh— 
at 8 a.m. The other reason was that Miss Sils- 
worthy had an artistic regard for her health, con- 
sidering that health was not only necessary to the 
commonest duties of life, but indispensable to the 
preservation of the looks. This is philosophy, and 
Miss Silsworthy was a philosopher in this and some 
other respects. She deceived herself a little, of 
course, as the rest of us do, believing that her gifts 
of fortune, as she called them, were all owing to 
her regularity in stepping into the garden at post- 
time, winter and summer. The unromantic truth 
is, that Miss Silsworthy was alert and young at 
forty-five because she rose early, and ordered her 
day simply, and liked everybody, and was invincibly 
resolved that there were various pleasures in life. 

She was a most industrious woman ; believing 
that well-to-do people in the country ought to work 
harder than well-to-do people in town, because 
they have not the same opportunities of wasting 
their leisure ; and because some sort of industry is 
necessary to eminence in anything and everything. 

Miss Silsworthy (who led the fashion in dress in 
Heronsby, though the young ladies who copied 
her costumes denied it) had started a Woman-for- 
Woman’s Guild in the town, the unwritten aim of 
which was to,draw the gentlemen of Heronsby— 
who were never alluded to in the Guild’s discussions 
—to the ladies’ at-homes. 

At the meetings of these Guilds, as you know, 
they read papers in which the relations of women 
to the State, and the universe, are set on a proper 
basis. A paper had been suggested on the theme, 
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“Why Men Don’t Marry,” and Miss Silsworthy 
had been requested to write it. 

It was an opportune topic, for the great middle- 
class of England was just then asking itself, and 
other people, in the correspondence columns of 
the “Telegraph,” why marriages were less frequent 
than they ought to be. 

You remember this famous correspondence. 
Miss Silsworthy was the only person in England, 
except the editor of the “Telegraph,” who read 
every word of it. It lasted six weeks, and was not 
ended at the end. 

An extraordinary number and variety of persons 
expressed an amazing variety of opinions; and 
never was there such a wholesale darkening of 
counsel on any subject. Miss Silsworthy wished 
she had never set eyes on the correspondence, for 
it had left her without a single definite idea on 
matrimony. Everybody was agreed that everybody 
else was wrong. 

The girl of the period called the young man of 
the period all the names she could think of, and 
said that nobody should succeed in domesticating 
her, for she meant to have a latchkey of her own, 
and did not intend to do any cooking, scrubbing, 
dusting, scouring, jam-making, wood-chopping, 
dress-making, or darning. All her school-com- 
panions who had married had become pitiable 
objects, with their children and their cheap carpets ; 
and in the same breath she abused her brother for 
never bringing an eligible bachelor home to tea. 

Other and less sophisticated maidens, who 
hankered after lovers but shrank from advertising 
for them, assured the editor that they simply did 
not know how to get married. One said that she 
was afraid to be natural lest she should be shunned 
as a blue-stocking, and afraid to be jolly because 
her brother had told her that men never married 
“that sort.” 

A “tall, good-looking, musical girl” asserted, 
with an almost audible sob, that she had “tried 
everything,” from a tandem tricycle to church- 
decorating. 

A newly-married wife said that she had “ trapped 
her game” at a last year’s picnic, whereupon a 
spinster retorted that she had been to sixteen 
picnics in a season, with no result but an attack of 
cramp. 

A certain “ Topsie” declared that girls need never 
want for husbands if they would leave off gorging 
themselves with knowledge and learn to boil 
potatoes. 

Another was quite sure that men were frightened 
out of marriage by twelve-button gloves, a super- 
fluity of bangles, and dog-whips for poodles “ large 
enough to thrash an elephant.” 

Under the discreet veil of the pseudonym, 
mothers discovered to an attentive world the little 
arts by which they sought to “get their daughters 
off.” 

Miss Silsworthy remarked that both mothers and 
daughters displayed a good deal of animus towards 
the widows. It was not avowed, but it was revealed 
to the eye of reason, that in the tournament for the 
prize of a husband, a maid would rather not find 
herself opposed by a widow ; and a signal testimony 
to the widow’s skill in this combat was furnished 
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by the young lady who insisted that it public 
meeting-places were established to promote ma- 
trimonial alliances, widows should be rigorously 
excluded. Flatteries like these, as Miss Silsworthy 
could not but think, should cause the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. 

Eligible bachelors, indisposed to matrimony, 
defended themselves with what logic they had 
against the charges of the mothers and the daugh- 
ters. Some said the girls of the present day 
expected too much. 

The girls responded that all they asked was a 
little money, a little love, and a few frocks. 

Other bachelors admitted plainly that they 
feared matrimony because wherever they went 
they heard of wives smartening up their husbands 
and keeping them home at night. “What do the 
creatures expect ?” asked Miss Silsworthy. 

As the men might well have been perplexed by 
the conflict of opinion amongst the ladies, so the 
ladies inight with reason have complained that five 
out of-six of the men withstood each other in their 
views upon them. 

Some said the modern girl was too pert and for- 
ward, while the opinions of others went far to recall 
Alexander Selkirk’s lament over the wild creaiures 
of his island domain : 


*‘ They are so unfamiliar with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.” 


Many were the suggestions offered—and pon- 
dered by Miss Silsworthy—for the establishment 
of places where young persons of both sexes might 
meet on equitable terms, with or without a presiding 
matron or clergyman. The clergy were particularly 
asked whether they could do nothing to assist the 
young people in this matter ; and some of them 
responded. 

A country vicar (whose letter contained a post- 
script asking for a trifle towards the repair of the 
steeple) wrote that there was nothing like mission 
work and Sunday-school teaching for bringing 
about a union of hearts. 

A town rector proclaimed his willingness to take 
any reasonable trouble in the conduct of “an 
informal matrimonial agency,” and offered the use 
of his parish room, containing sitting or standing 
accommodation for two hundred persons anxious 
to marry, who would dispense with a carpet in 
return for gas and a harmonium. 

A curate suggested a correspondence club, with 
a respectable secretary. 

Another recommended that every one on the 
look-out for a husband or a wife should wear a 
strip of white ribbon, the wearers of such badges, 
male and female, to have the privilege, without 
formal introduction, of commencing negotiations 
at once, whenever and wherever they might chance 
to meet. 

A company promoter urged the formation of 
“a sound matrimonial company,” with “a strong 
and representative board of directors consisting of 
those anxious to marry ;” the profits of the under- 
taking to be set aside as a fund for endowing 
ladies who, in spite of every effort, should fail to 
provide themselves with husbands. 
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Miss Silsworthy herself had contributed a letter 
to the correspondence, over the signature of 
“ Sylvia.” Miss Silsworthy could not understand— 
so she informed the editor of the “Telegraph ”— 
and could not appreciate, the general feminine 
desire for, and delight in, “ marriage at any price.” 
She was perfectly willing to change her lot, but saw 
nothing terrible in the prospect of dying an old 
maid. She was of opinion, nevertheless, that 
something might be done to make kindly inter- 
course easier between the marriageable, especi- 
ally in the interests of women, since, in the present 
condition of society, it was so much less difficult 
for the man to find the right girl than for the girl 
to find the right man; while in the matter of 
approach, when the right person had been found, 
there was of course no possible comparison between 
the opportunities and advantages of the sexes re- 
spectively. 

“T live quite alone,” continued Miss Silsworthy in 
maidenly confidence to the editor of the “ Tele- 
graph,” “in a small seaside town, where there is a 
great lack of eligible bachelors. In fact, there are 
only two whom we regard in a serious matrimonial 
sense. Neither of them has avowed a preference 
for any of us, and I may be conceitedly wrong in 
fancying that they both incline rather to my society 
than to that of some younger ladies of our little com- 
munity. I have no difficulty in deciding which of 
the two is more agreeable to me, but since neither 
has yet given me the right to avow a distinct liking 
for him above the other, I have to appear perfectly 
neutral.” 

Having made this confidential communiqué to the 
editor of the “Telegraph,” in a sprightly and irre- 
sponsible moment, Miss Silsworthy was in a sore 
fright lest its authorship should be traced to her, 
forgetting that ladies in every town in England 
were pouring similar confessions into that editor’s 
ear six days a week. 


She was in her garden, fresh and clear-eyed, and 
in the snowiest muslin, a few minutes before her 
usual hour on the second morning after she had 
despatched her letter, which was the morning after 
Mr. Belport had failed to impress Dr. Drellings with 
a due sense of the benefits of hypnotism. 

The doctor came riding down the road, on an 
early visit to a patient. He was a devoted student 
of the “ Telegraph,” and Miss Silsworthy knew that 
he received his newspaper earlier than anybody else. 
She was almost certain that she blushed with alarm 
as the doctor rode up. 

“Health and fair time of day, joy and good 
wishes, Miss Silsworthy !” cried the doctor, who 
could quote Shakespeare too upon occasion. 
“You're expecting the post, I know. And the 
newspaper also, eh? That’s a most extraordinary 
correspondence on matrimony, isn’t it? Yes, some 
rare good letters in to-day ; I looked over them 
at breakfast. There’s one that will amuse you I 
know ; I almost fancy the writer is a friend of mine. 
. . » Well, here are the post and the newspaper 
coming along together. I wish you good entertain- 
ment from both, Miss Silsworthy ! Good morning !” 

Miss Silsworthy made a resolve on the spot never 
again to write to a newspaper while she lived. She 
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had more than half decided that she would sell her 
house and seek a residence in Tasmania, when the 
boy put the paper in her hand, and she perceived 
with one devouring glance at the matrimonial 
letters, that hers was not included amongst them. 
That was a moment of pure happiness for Miss 
Silsworthy. Had the editor of the “Telegraph” 
been there, Miss Silsworthy would have—thanked 
him cordially. 

She had received one letter from the postman. 
It was addressed in a masculine hand, unfamiliar 
to her; and not observing that it bore the Herons- 
by post-mark, Miss Silsworthy thought that it was 
probably a communication from her firm of stock- 
brokers, and took a turn or two in the garden 
before opening it. 

“It would have been too terrible!” she said 
to herself. ‘ However, I might have known, after 
all; Dr. Drellings would never have been so—so 
impolite, so ungentlemanly as to allude to it, even 
if he had been quite positive, which of course he 
could not have been. Absurd! But howcould I 
have been so silly as to write such a thing! I’m 
glad the dear editor has overlooked it. I daresay 
he took in the situation in a moment, and decided 
that it would never do to jeopardise me by allowing 
that to appear.” 

Then Miss Silsworthy opened her letter and 
read amazedly what follows : 


“Dear Miss Silsworthy,—I feel that I shall 
write insipidly what I ought to write with a pen of 
fire. At all events, I write from my heart—a heart 
not yet dry enough to burn (as Wordsworth says) 
to the socket, like summer dust. My unpractised 
quill is dull and stumbles on the pavement when I 
would have it soar into the clear upper sky. Yet, 
true love should stoop and stumble rather than 
attempt to soar ; and this is my meaning, though 
so haltingly expressed. ‘One dreams of heaven and 
is there,’ as Dryden says ; may one dream of love 
and venture to hope that one is loved? Mutely, 
until now, I have urged my suit. To-night it is 
irresistibly borne in upon me that I should subdue 
my tongue no longer. To the marriage of true 
minds fate itself can offer no impediments. My 
dear Miss Silsworthy, are there impediments be- 
tween you and me? Iam young enough to love, 
and you, like ‘proud-pied April,’ have the ‘spirit 
of youth’ (in Shakespeare’s words) for an eternal 
possession. You have known my love, but have 
been all too modest to give it countenance. I too 
am modest ; but love must become vocal, and it is 
ever a rainy morrow for the lover who lingers out 
his declaration through the night. Love me a 
little, dear Julia, and let me love you much. I 
have loved you unaware ; let me love you con- 
sciously, openly, at all times, and everywhere. 
You know my state. My fortune is not a thing to 
dream of, but ’twill serve. Let me, I pray you, 
walk no longer the lonesome road of the bachelor. 
Spring has come slowly up my way, Julia; one 
word from you and it is summer, with the flower 
and the bee. Permit me to write myself, 

“Constantly yours, 
“CHARLES BELPORT.” 


” 


If Rothschild the great, whom Miss Silsworthy 
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did not know, had written to propose that she 
should share with him the profits of his latest loan, 
her surprise would have been a little less 

It was Mr. Belport, of course. Miss Silsworthy 
did not know his writing, but this was his proper 
style. Mr. Belport alone in Heron by could turn 
the poets to such exquisite account in a love-letter. 
Miss Silsworthy had heard him propose the toast of 
“The Ladies” at dinners of the Primrose League, 
and knew his gifts. 

She considered, pacing the dewy paths of her 
garden, which the lips of the sun were sucking dry, 
and she began to be pleased with herself, and 
elated. 

After all, she asked herself, why should she feel 
surprise ? 

It was the suddenness of it that so confounded 
her ; but the proposal itself, was that so wholly un- 
looked for. Really, Miss Silsworthy did not quite 
know whether she had or had not expected a de- 
claration from that quarter. Here the declaration 
was, however, “ precious” rather than plain, as Mr. 
Belport had penned it, but to the purpose. 

She conned the letter again. ‘What thought, 
what fancy he has! Rather ornamental, of course, 
but so characteristic !” 

Then came the reflection, what a pretty little 
stir of jealousy this would cause in Heronsby ; and 
Miss Silsworthy, who had not a spark of malice in 
her, amused herself with the prospect. 

But what should she say to Mr. Belport ? 

Miss Silsworthy was conscious in her susceptible 
heart that she would rather this mellifluous tender 
had been signed with another name. But Mr. 
Belport was a solid man, an admired man, and a 
poetical man to gotochurch with. Miss Silsworthy 
made a guess at his age, and compared it with her 
own. She then went in to breakfast, and began 
mentally to compose an answer to Mr. Belport. 


CHAPTER III.—AN AT HOME. 


T happened to be Mrs. Ledward’s at-home day. 
An at home in Heronsby was a rather 
anxious affair—for the lady who held it. It 

was a function that involved forethought, prepa- 
ration, and a constant regard for the feelings of 
servants who—in that part of the country—were 
backward in learning the ornamental branches of 
the calling. The tea-service was set out in the 
drawing-room before luncheon, and the duties of 
the afternoon were rehearsed with no little care an 
hour and a half in advance of the earliest caller. 
And when every provision had been made against 
every possible mishap, the chance remained that 
there might not be more than a trio of callers. 
Every lady in the town had her at-home day, and 
nobody was ever quite certain who was at home on 
what day of the week. It was somebody’s reception 
nearly every afternoon, but two or three ladies held 
receptions on the same day (the week in Heronsby 
being no longer than weeks in other parts of the 
country), and many ladies were only reminded of 
their social duties by observing, as they passed the 
window, that Mrs. A. or Mrs. Z. had her best tea- 
service laid out in the drawing-room. It had 
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become usual, in a word, to set the tea visibly on 
a table in the window. 

It happened, as I said, to be Mrs. Ledward’s at- 
home day. 

It was all very well when anything was going on 
in the town. Anybody’s at home was a full at- 
home then, for everybody went to know what 
everybody else had to say about it; and every 
tongue brought in a several tale. But it so seldom 
chanced that anything was going on; and, iet 
come what might, the ladies always had the 
meeting to themselves, with never a man to grace 
the function—a drawback which was felt, but not 
generally acknowledged. This was another reason, 
as Mrs. Tennie and Miss Peile were natural enough 
to admit, why the ladies were apt to forget each 
other’s at-home day. A mere author would have 
been welcomed at a Heronsby at-home. 

It happened to be Mrs. Ledward’s at-home day, 
as I said. 

The truth is, that in ordinary seasons the local 
paper, which was published at about six on Friday 
evenings (if it had not escaped the editor’s 
memory), barely filled its gossip column, and as 
the editor seldom knew much more than the 
ladies of the town, it is plain that there might 
be gaps in the conversation at the afternoon 
at-homes. 

Mrs. Ledward, a solicitor’s widow, sixty, and 
blithe, was Miss Silsworthy’s particular friend. It 
was to Mrs. Ledward that her thoughts turned 
immediately on her electrification by Mr. Belport’s 
proposal. On fine mornings Mrs. Ledward fre- 
quently drove round in her pony-carriage, and the 
two ladies took a jaunt together ; dropping a word 
here, and a shilling there, and a little basket of 
something elsewhere ; for the ladies were well and 
charitably minded, and did no particular harm by 
their benefactions. 

But Mrs. Ledward did not call for her friend 
that morning, and when the usual hour had passed, 
Miss Silsworthy remembered that it was Mrs. Led- 
ward’s at-home day, and that in all probability she 
would be cutting and rolling thin bread-and-butter 
until midday. 

She could not bring herself to walk up to Mrs, 
Ledward’s, for she might meet half a dozen people 
on the way, as Miss Silsworthy’s house was near 
the east cliff, and Mrs. Ledward’s at the extreme 
end of the west cliff, and there was the whole length 
of the parade to be traversed. 

Mr. Belport usually took the morning air on the 
parade, and it was beyond all question impossible 
for Miss Silsworthy to face the chance of an en- 
counter with him there on that particular day. 
Even if she did not meet Mr. Belport, she would 
be certain to meet somebody else ; and, unless Mr. 
Belport had been very discreet, the news might be 
all over the town by that time. 

Now what should Miss Silsworthy do? 

She must see Mrs. Ledward, and since she 
could not (unless she hired a cab or a covered 
chair, and her appearance in either of those vehicles 
at 10.30 on a cloudless morning would be singular, 
to say the least) get safely to Mrs. Ledward’s house, 
Mrs. Ledward must be prevailed upon to come to 
her. To walk, stroll, saunter, ramble, wander, gad, 
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glide, or go to the west cliff, was out of the question 
for Miss Silsworthy that morning. She was quite 
sure of that. 

She despatched her maid with a note to Mrs, 
Ledward. 


Mrs. Ledward had no sooner received and read 
the note than she left off cutting and rolling thin 
bread-and-butter, and hurried round to Miss Sils- 
worthy’s, taking the way by the national school, 
which was more retired, as she had made a brusque 
toilette. 

“ Now, is it the doctor or the other one ?” asked 
Mrs. Ledward, eagerly. 

Miss Silsworthy, smiling, handed her Mr. Belport’s 
letter, and Mrs. Ledward was mistress of the con- 
tents with one breathless glance. 

“Well, he has certainly proposed to you, my 
dear! There’s no getting out of this for anybody. 
It’s exactly the kind of thing they read out in breach 
of promise cases, with ‘laughter’ in brackets at 
the end. It’s almost poetry.” 

“ No breach of promise, dear, I beg,” said Miss 
Silsworthy, in her clear, cool voice. 

“Of course not, Julia. What I mean, when I 
say it’s like a breach of promise letter, is that it 
makes you so safe. One letter like this is enough. 
He doesn’t leave himself a loophole. That’s the 
way to look at it, dear.” 

It must be confessed that Miss Silsworthy had 
not looked at it in this way at all. 

“ But,” continued Mrs. Ledward, “never a hint 
to me, Julia! A mere breath would have been 
enough. Was there wo one you could trust, dear?” 

“ My dearest friend, you would have been the 
very first. Now, come, you 4zow that. But this 
was my first hint, I do assure you. I assure yon 
solemnly, dear.” 

“TI believe you entirely, dearest Julia. Men have 
so little tact in these things. They oughtn’t to 
fire their proposals at you in this way ; it’s most 
upsetting.” 

As this was her first proposal, however, Miss 
Silsworthy viewed it more charitably. She thought, 
and said, that it was, at all events, well-meant on 
Mr. Belport’s part. 

“ And what have you said to him?” asked Mrs. 
Ledward. 

“‘ Not a word as yet ; it came by this morning’s 
post, you see. That is why I wanted you.” 

“Tt will put all the girls’ hair out of curl, that’s 
quite certain. Oh, my dear, what fun it will be! 
It will make quite a season for us. I declare, 
I seem almost to have forgotten poor dear Mr. 
Brereton, and I was afraid we should have 
nothing to talk about this afternoon except the 
funeral.” 

“ But do you think ¢A/s ought to be talked about?” 
asked Miss Silsworthy. ‘ You see,” she added, “ it 
isn’t quite definite yet.” 

“ The letter is guite definite, dear,” Mrs. Ledward 
replied emphatically. 

“ Really, I don’t know,” said Miss Silsworthy. 

“Of course it’s for you to say, dear,” observed 
Mrs. Ledward. “I don’t quite know what your 
mind is.” 

“T don’t know much better myself.” 
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“ Jump to a decision then,” said Mrs. Ledward. 
“ Say ‘yes,’ and then take time to think about it. 
I said ‘yes,’ and ‘ no,’ halfa dozen times to my dear 
second husband before I gave him his answer.” 

“T couldn’t, I couldn’t,” said Miss Silsworthy. 

“Think of him as you feel about him, dear,” 
said Mrs. Ledward, soothingly. “I never believed 
that he dyed his hair ; and though his income is not 
immense, it isn’t a peppercorn, and it’s as safe as 
the lighthouse ; and nobody can say that he isn’t a 
gentleman. Whatever you do, Julia, do it wisely. 
Don’t be highflown ; be practical.” 

“ Are we to say anything to anybody, or not?” 
asked Miss Silsworthy. ‘I mean, as it is at present, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Ledward considered a bare moment before 
she replied : “ Leave that to me, dear. I’m with 
you.” 


In less than two hours after this, rumour was 
variously busy with the name of Miss Silsworthy. 

The ladies of the town, including Mrs. Tennie 
(the newest resident), Miss Peile, Miss Pussy Datch, 
Mrs. Morse, and Miss Wellcome, knowing Mrs. 
Ledward’s great intimacy with Miss Silsworthy, 
remembered immediately that it was the former 
lady’s day for receiving, and got out their visiting 
gowns quite early in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Tennie, a pretty little compact woman (it 
has been noted that the lively woman is usually 
small and compact) was tripping along in the 
direction of the west cliff at about 3.30 P.M., when 
she espied Miss Peile, in a new tailor-made gown, 


stepping briskly ahead of her in the same line. 
“ Hi, Fanny !” cried Mrs. Tennie ; “do stop! 


Have you heard about Miss Silsworthy? Do tell 
me ; what’s it all about? That’s a lovely frock, 
but I do want to know about Miss Silsworthy.” 

“ Well, dear, Z don’t know,” said the gay Miss 
Peile, who was the beile of Heronsby, yet a great 
favourite of the ladies ; “ but I believe she’s had an 
awful row with the rector.” 

“ What, with dear old Mr. Tenterby! How cou/d 
anybody have an awful row with him?” 

“Tt’s all about the Salvation Army,” said Miss 
Peile. “I’m positive of that, but I can’t tell you 
any more, for that’s alll know. Are you going to 
Mrs. Ledward’s? Iam. She's sure to know, if 
she'll only tell us.” 

“Of course,” answered Mrs. Tennie ; “I expect 
everybody will be there. I wasn’t sure if it was 
decent to come so early, but what was one to do? 
However, I can go in under your wing ; you know 
her so much better. Now, / heard Dr. Drellings’s 
name mentioned.” 

“Oh, I don’tthink so,” said Miss Peile. ‘“ That’s 
such a very old story, don’t you know? It couldn’t 
be that, I think. No, it’s about the Salvation Army.” 

“How are you ?” said Mrs. Ledward, as the ladies 
entered the drawing-room. “So nice of you to come 
so early. Isn’t it quite a perfect day! We shall 
be very full in Heronsby by-and-by if the weather 
keeps on like this. Do sit down. Another new 
frock, Fanny? You don’t mind the sun, Mrs. 
Tennie, I know ; you’ve a cemplexion that’s proof 
against it ; but won’t you sit here, out of the glare? 
How sad about poor Mr. Brereton, wasn’t it?” 
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You really ought to have been at the funeral, Fanny, 
I don’t think I saw a funeral go off so nicely ; so 
tender and tasteful, you know ; no hysterics, nothing 
harrowing ; and Mr. Tenterby is so feeling at a 
funeral ; he always seems to me as if he were read- 
ing the burial service over his own remains ; he 
throws so much of himself into it. I do hope he will 
be spared to us forlong. There seem to be quite a 
number of strangers down already.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Ledward,” said Miss Peile, “ we shall 
miss poor Mr. Brereton, all of us. I played the 
first set of tennis with him this year ; I know I ought 
to have gone to the funeral ; and Mr. Tenterby is 
so nice at a funeral, as you say ; but you mus? tell 
us about Miss Silsworthy. How can she possibly 
have quarrelled with Mr. Tenterby? After all, the 
Salvation Army-——” 

The bland broad face of Mrs. Ledward turned 
itself to pretty Miss Peile with an air of mild 
astonishment. 

“My dearest Fanny, what are you talking of ?” 
she asked. ‘Miss Silsworthy quarrel with Mr. 
Tenterby? And the Improvement Society? Have 
we an Improvement Society in Heronsby ?” 

* Dr. Drellings ” began Mrs. Tennie. 

“ What a perfect medical attendant he is!” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Ledward, with an apologetic smile. 
“So different in the sick-room from what he is else- 
where, though I must say I have no fault to find 
with him in any respect. Do you know, during the 
influenza in the spring—and you're aware, Fanny, 
that Dr. Drellings is almost a teetotaler: P 

The soft and (if the expression be at all admissi- 
ble) rather corpulent voice of Mrs. Ledward ceased, 
as she rose to receive two ladies who were in the 
middle of a conversation at the drawing-room 
door. 

“ Tt’s simply shocking, of course,” said Miss Pussy 
Datch, a fat, philanthropic girl, who wore a mass of 
frizzed and sepia-coloured hair over her shoulders ; 
“but I always thought it was imprudent of her to 
bathe in the open sea at her age.” 

“Qh, but her age isn’t so ” It was Miss 
Wellcome, the fresh, middle-aged daughter of 
old Colonel Wellcome, who was beginning a 
reply. 

“ How are you, dears?” said Mrs. Ledward. “I 
am quite honoured this afternoon. Pussy, you 
look quite diffayt, as the French say. What is 
it?” 

“Oh, but it’s so shocking, Mrs. Ledward! I 
thought you would have been the first to know. 
Haven’t you heard that Miss Silsworthy had a sun- 
stroke bathing this morning ?” 

“The bed-room blind is down,” added Miss 
Wellcome. “I noticed it as I passed the house.” 

“ My dears, I left her in the best of health at 
twelve o’clock to-day. What anextraordinary story !” 
smiled Mrs. Ledward ; “where did you hear it? 
Sit down. Dear Julia seems to be quite a heroine 
to-day.” 

“Then there isn’t a word of truth in it, Mrs. 
Ledward?” asked Miss Wellcome. “ How in the 
world could such a story have got about ?” 

“ But it isn’t the only story,” said Mrs. Tennie. 

“TI sha’n’t venture to tell mine again!” said 
Miss Peile. 


1» 
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“ What’s yours?” asked Miss Datch and Miss 
Wellcome, in a breath. 

“T really think,” put in Mrs. Ledward, “that I 
ought to tell you the very little I know on the 
subject.” 

“I’m perfectly certain,” observed Mrs. Tennie, 
“that Mrs. Ledward can make us all look foolish— 
if she will only be so kind.” 

“Now, dear Mrs. Ledward!” pleaded Miss 
Peile, “you know that when you nursed me on 
your knee at six years old, you said that you would 
never refuse me anything.” 

“But I’m going to tell you,” said Mrs. Ledward. 
“Do ring the bell, Fanny ; Miss Wellcome hasn’t 
had any tea, and this is as cold as a well.” 

Miss Wellcome was hurriedly disclaiming thirst, 
when the drawing-room door opened again, and 
Mrs. Morse, the ship-owner’s lady, entered. She 
was a slim, kind, subdued little woman, with a 
slight stammer. A slight stammer is a gift, and 
should be cultivated. It is humorous in a clever 
man, and sympathetic in a good-natured woman. 

“This is most nice of you,” said Mrs. Ledward. 
“Tt’s so difficult to get you out, I know. I saw 
you at the funeral. Such a sweet one, wasn’t it ? 
We shall all miss him so.” 

“He has f—found his rest,” said Mrs. Morse, 
gently. “Isn’t Miss S—Silsworthy here? I— 
hoped—we—were—all—going—to c—congratulate 
her.” 

All the ladies primed themselves anew. 

“Not another version, Mrs. Morse!” smiled 
Mrs. Ledward. 

“[m ... s—simply ... delight—t—ted,” 
said Mrs. Morse. ‘‘ D—don’t—you—know? She’s 
had a f—f—fortune by post this m—morning !” 

When this had been said, it was perfectly clear 
to the at-home, that—whatever it might be—some- 
thing unusual had happened to Miss Silsworthy. 
There was another, and this time a mute appeal, 
to Mrs. Ledward, who was on the point of 
speaking, when the outer bell pealed violently ; 
and a moment later, a tall, thin, saffron-tinted lady 
was ushered in as “Mrs, Bartoler.” She had a 
virtuous, fierce air, and scarcely noticed anybody 
after she had given a solemn greeting to the hostess. 

She glanced around her, however, and observed 
who were present. 

“You have quite a large gathering, Mrs. 
Ledward,” said Mrs. Bartoler, the matron of the 
country branch of the Home for Incorrigible 
Orphans. “I hope I am not uncharitable, but I 
must express my satisfaction at the absence of a 
certain person. Indeed, she could not very well 
have been present, since she has left the town— 
and in what terrible circumstances! I need not 
say that I allude to the elopement of Miss Sils- 
worthy to Culverton, by the Tally-Ho, this morning, 
in the company of a person who professes medicine.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Bartoler!” said bland Mrs. 
Ledward, icily good-humoured. “You are quite 
sure of that? I visited Miss Silsworthy at her 
house this morning, and found her at home. Miss 
Silsworthy is just coming up the steps, I see ; she 
will be so amused to hear your news. I had 
meant to ask you all to congratulate her on having 
received a proposal of marriage this morning.” 
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Miss Silsworthy herself, brightly and frankly 
timid, was announced as Mrs. Ledward finished 
speaking. 

Mrs. Morse, glistening with kindliness, was the 
first to find utterance. 

“Oh, Miss Silsworthy, we are all so g—glad! 
L—let me be the first to . . . w—wish happiness 
to... youand... Dr. D—d—drellings !” 

Miss Silsworthy, to whose cheek the name of 
Mr. Belport would have brought but a tint, blushed 
scarlet. 

“ No, no, Mrs. Morse !” cried Mrs. Ledward. 


CHAPTER IV.—A MYSTERY. 


R. BELPORT had reached that period of life 
1 at which a man puts up his legs on the sofa 
after luncheon for a reluctant forty winks 

and reproaches himself when he wakes. 

If it were asked, what period is this ? there could 
be no precise answer in respect of Mr. Belport. 
For he carried no outward sign of age. No grey 
hair “gave the sad presage” of the winter’s frost. 
Time’s graver had not, with so much as a crow’s- 
foot, impressed his tanned and warmish face. His 
close-cropped moustache, as dark as his hair, com- 
pactly fringed a square mouth that held a complete 
and unsullied set of teeth. He stood at middle 
height, neither an inch more nor less, in his boots ; 
and his figure was weighty, though not stout. He 
seemed altogether of a tough and enduring tex- 
ture ; and he walked the country prodigiously, with 
a long, slow stride, which never varied ; stooping 
slightly as he went. He had been so long an 
habitual resident in Heronsby—the associations of 
the Belports with the country being ancient—that 
several of the older ladies called him by his Christian 
name. He had walked on the parade with all the 
ladies in turn, yet he was believed to be not too 
partial to the sex. 

When any of the residents who were amongst 
his personal friends had visitors staying with them, 
Mr. Belport was pressed to dinner or supper. He 
passed in Heronsby for a man with an uncommon 
knowledge of affairs and the world. It was believed 
that London was aware of him. He talked of his 
chambers in town. 

But Heronsby had never quite made him out. 
To know Mr. Belport by hearsay only was to 
be uncertain whether he were an_ entertaining 
fellow ora bore. His social character, that is to 
say, was indeterminate. He was a familiar every- 
where, yet not exactly an intimate anywhere. His 
shadow and second self was Dr. Drellings (another 
bachelor, another oddity, and another ancient of 
the town, who held his place in the estimation of 
the ladies, and who held his own against them) ; 
and Dr. Drellings affected to regard his friend lightly, 
and said habitually that he was not half the man he 
pretended to be. Mr. Belport, on his part, used 
openly to assert that a rising sea-side place like 
Heronsby ought not to be entirely in the hands of an 
unprogressive Tory practitioner. Yet the pair were 
regarded as inseparable ; and, in fact, were only apart 
when they had quarrelled,—to meet no more. 

What Mr. Belport’s means were nobody pre- 
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cisely knew. He was not rich like the elder 
Belports, who had been squires in the land ; but 
he lived in snug, freehold retirement, in a small, 
enclosed, substantial place on the wooded hill 
outside the town ; and had perhaps the best credit 
in Heronsby. He had not “a business with an in- 
come at its heels,” and, in his polite, sedate way, he 
swept commerce aside (conversationally) in the 
interests of the landed gentry ; but there had been 
an alderman, who was also a baronet, in the family ; 
and, at a remote date, a wholesale grocery in 
Thames Street had made the fortune of a Belport 
who had risen by civic gradations from common- 
councilman to Lord Mayor. 

Long before the date at which this story opens, 
Mr. Charles Belport had given himself up to his 
own inventions ; and his admirers amongst the 
womankind of Heronsby had been tending to the 
conclusion that there was no stuff of matrimony in 
his thoughts. He had all but ceased to write 
valentines in verse, and epigrammatic mttoes for 
Christmas and birthday. 

On summer mornings he usually devoted an 
hour or so to the parade, except when it was 
crowded, and thought of all the seas of the world. 
But on a morning just at this period he was seen 
walking at a rapid pace (an unusual spectacle) out 
of the town, in the direction of the cemetery, with 
a most perplexed aspect, and dark withal. 

Passing the forge and the goose farm, he stopped, 
and surveyed the scene on all sides. It was still 
and deserted. Mr. Belport drew a letter from his 
pocket, and read it, for the fourth or fifth time, 
with a face of wonder. This letter, which Mr. 
Belport had received through the post the same 
morning, spoke to him thus : 


“Dear Mr. Belport,— How shall I answer 
your flattering, your most unlooked-for proposal ? 
I must ask a little time to ponder it. You, I sin- 
cerely trust, have well and deliberately weighed 
the momentous offer (so momentous for both of 
us, dear Mr. Belport) of which your letter is 
the poetical receptacle ; and you would wish, I feel 
assured, that I, too, should deeply, and with 
anxious searchings of the heart, commune with 
myself before committing to paper the most solemn 
words it will ever be my fate to indite. In the 
meantime I beg you to accept the assurance of my 
most friendly regard. 

“Pray believe me to be, dear Mr. Belport, 

“Your sincere well-wisher, 
“JuLIA SILSWORTHY.” 


Now the reader will suppose that Mr. Belport 
would be prepared for some such communication 
as this. Yet his face was red with hot astonish- 
ment, and he had all the air of a distracted man. 

“Was ever a man so played upon in this world 
before?” cried Mr. Belport. “Oh that I knew 
the meaning of this! Is Miss Silsworthy beside 
herself? . . . When did I see her last? It was at 
the funeral. Can that have occasioned some 
terrible disturbance of her mind? Alas, poor 
Brereton! Were he with us still, I had not under- 
gone the annoyance of a quarrel with Drellings 
(though that is no great matter), and possibly Miss 


Silsworthy had not undone herself and me by the 
most incredible epistle that ever slid from a woman’s 
pen. Is it some baleful jest, some—some dire 
conundrum, guodlidet, or anagram? The character 
of Miss Silsworthy forbids the discreditable notion. 
. . . Oh for some one to read me this portent !” 


Now did Mr. Belport regret his quarrel with his 
friend. There was not in all Heronsby another 
than Dr. Drellings to whom he would go upon an 
affair of this nature. He even thought it possible 
for a moment that Miss Silsworthy had addressed 
to him a communication which she had intended 
for Dr. Drellings; but this was untenable, 


for who could err so strangely in a matter so 
delicate ? 

“Drellings must be seen about this,” was Mr. 
Belport’s conclusion. 


It was not difficult to see the doctor there or 
thereabouts at that hour of the day, for it was the 
road he took to visit his country patients in the 
morning, and his gig was in fact approaching. As 
his coachman was down with the gout, and he had 
not been able to procure a sober substitute, the 
doctor was driving himself. 

He would have driven past his friend with a 
short nod—for even when they were most splenetic 
towards each other, some form of salutation always 
passed between them—but Mr. Belport signalled 
him decisively with both hands, crying : 

“Stop, stop at once! I must get in. 
undone, undone, undone !” 

“Eh ?” responded Dr. Drellings, drawing rein as 
he spoke. ‘“ What’s the matter to-day ?” 

“First,” said Belport, scarlet with excitement, 
“T must ask you, and in the most solemn manner, 
Drellings, whether you have proposed marriage to 
Miss Silsworthy ?” 

“ Most certainly not,” answered the doctor. 

* And you do not know of any one else who has 
done so?” 

“ That’s as absurd a question as the other. Has 
anybody proposed to her ?” 

“Tt is the gravest and most perplexing mystery 
that ever sapped and destroyed the peace of a 
human creature,” said Mr. Belport. Then, without 
further ceremony, he mounted into the gig, and 
continued : 

“I must, in the next place, Drellings, pledge 
you to the secrecy and silence of the grave. I am 
going to show you a letter which I have received 
by this morning’s post. It is a letter which should 
be shown only in trust and confidence the most 
absolute. I should not show it to you at all if I 
had the smallest idea what it meant, or in what 
circumstances it came to be written. Drellings, 
read that letter, and never divulge it.” 

“Whew ! So! Ho, ho! Is this all your mys- 
tery?” exclaimed the doctor, returning Miss Sils- 
worthy’s letter to Mr. Belport. “What do you 
mean by hocussing me this way? Why, you've 
been proposing marriage to Miss Silsworthy your- 
self !” 

“T solemnly declare that I have not !” 

“So Miss Silsworthy has imagined it all, eh? 
Is that what you mean? Come; this beats 
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hypnotism! This is going one better than the 
Chinese Emperor and the Old Guard.” 

“Away with such folly! Enlighten me; aid 
me; counsel me! I know not a word about this. 
Cannot you see that I am in such a quagmire of 
agonising embarrassment as no man in this king- 
dom was ever plunged in before? Extricate me! 
What and where is friendship? I am undone. 
Miss Silsworthy is undone. We are all undone, 
undone, undone !” 

“Pooh! Stuff! Don’t carry onlikethat. Now 
consider well. It is as plain as a plough that Miss 
Silsworthy is under the impression that you have pro- 
posed marriage to her. You say you know nothing 
about it. Consequently, you couldn’t very well have 
proposed by word of mouth. There must have been 
a letter. That letter must have carried your signa- 
ture. Now let us consider an hypothesis which 
you should be the man of all others to appreciate. 
There may be some sort of hallucination at the 
bottom of this—you’ve a reat deal of belief in 
hallucinations, you know. Now my impression is 
that you P 

“ Listen to me !——” Mr. Belport said, in a very 
fever. 

“Now, be calm. Let me finish. My impres- 
sion is that you may have been dwelling upon the 
idea of a marriage with Miss Silsworthy until it 
took entire possession of your mind. I may be 
wrong, Belport, but this is my hypothesis. The 
notion that you must and would marry Miss 
Silsworthy became a sort of hallucination. You 
hypnotised yourself into it, if you would like me to 
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put it that way. Under this spell, the mind acted 
on the body, as it will sometimes do in very strange 
and potent ways. You sat down and wrote an 
offer of marriage to Miss Silsworthy. That done, 
the spell passed, you regained your normal con- 
dition, and—as often happens in these cases—you 
have lost all remembrance of what you did while 
the abnormal influence was upon you. Now that 
seems to me a very reasonable hypothesis.” 

“Tt is the most notorious nonsense I ever lis- 
tened to.” 

“ Not at all, my dear Belport,” said the doctor, 
soothingly. “Try to look at it from my point of 
view. Don’t call it hypnotism, if that doesn’t go 
down ; let us say it is a curious, a most romantic 
example of the double brain. The double brain, 
if that is what it really is, is equal toanything ; and 
nothing is more extraordinary than the way in 
which, in these cases of hallucination, the one half 
of the brain remains ignorant of what the other 
half has been up to. Anyhow, it seems clear that, 
in whatever way it has come about, you are 
booked, my dear fellow—you are undoubtedly 
booked.” 

“T have in some way been contemptibly and 
scandalously bamboozled. That is as plain as my 
hat,” Mr. Belport vociferated. ‘This ‘hypothesis’ 
of yours, Drellings, is trash. I have had no foolish 
thoughts about Miss Silsworthy, and I have been 
under no hallucination. It is some preposterous 
riddle.” 

“Then what are you going to do ?” 

“Do? Iam going to see Miss Silsworthy !” 














Piclures and Bainfers. 


PAINTER, standing on a scafféld high, 
Stepped back to wonder how a passing stranger 
Would scan his art: a workman (who stood by 
And saw his danger) 


Bedaubed the finished fresco. 


With a start 


The artist forward rushed in consternation ; 
And thus the spoiling of his work of art 
Was his salvation. 


Oh! ye, who pleasant pictures love to paint, 
Then find your day-dreams doomed to disappointment, 
Take for the soothing of your sad complaint 
This healing ointment. 


That Love withholds the triumph of your toils, 
Bids Fancy’s frescoes fainter fade and fainter, 
And with a gracious Hand the picture spoils 
To save the painter. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 





SCOTT’S “OWN ROMANTIC TOWN.” 


ie the “ grey 
metropolis of 
the north ” has 
earned the grandly 
sounding appella- 
tion of “ the modern 
Athens,” while it 
still rejoices in the 
loving familiarity of 
* Auld Reekie,” 
surely sets forth, 
without need for 
much further pre- 
amble, that it is a 
many - sided place, 
appealing to varied 
interests and affec- 
tions. 

Those accustomed 
to the pale, persis- 
tent fogs of London 
and great manufac- 
turing towns, may 
at first incline to 
think that “ Auld 
Reekie” (Anglice, 
* Old Smoky ”) is a 
misnomer. But no- 
body can stand on 
the Calton Hill or the Castle Rock and deny the 
smokiness. Far, however, from detracting from 
the xsthetic charm of the city, it lends itself to 
those artistic effects so dear to the soul of the impres- 
sionist painter. It gives what is so stimulating to 
the imagination, a mingling of gloom and glory, of 
castle-capped crags, and noble spires tipped with 
sunshine rising heavenward out of depths cf blue 
mystery. In the Princes Street of to-day there is 
always life and gaiety and, as it seems, sunshine. 
Yet, after all, the new town of Edinburgh is but a 
provincial city, a pleasant resting place for those 
who come to see that old Edinburgh which her 
historians and preachers, and, above all, her great 
novelist and her many poets have given as a heritage 
to all the world. 

How much of the old city’s history has been 
enacted in a few of her streets !_ Their grim stones 
are redolent of regal procession, military pomp, and 
mad riot. Its main thoroughfare, winding down 
from the foot of the Castle Rock to the precincts of 
Holyrood, has “a palace and a prison at each end,” 
and almost every step of the way has its historic 
association, its record of heroism, its romantic story, 
or its grim legend of crime and horror. As one 
gazes into the heart of this ancient quarter, one 
sees how readily it could lend itself to pageant, 
with its steep roadways, its innumerable “ closes,” 
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its varied gables, and its turret staircases. Alas! too 
many of the most picturesque old houses have fallen 
into hopeless decay, and so have been replaced by 
less romantic buildings. Sir Daniel Wilson’s “ Me- 
morials of Edinburgh,” with its numerous engravings 
of demolished houses, enables one to realise the 
havoc wrought by time and change. 

There is a touch of the picturesque, too, in the 
human life still astir there. The dwellers in the 
higher “ lands” (as they call “flats” in these hum- 
bler parts) still congregate to draw their water at the 
old pump, and still hang out their washing on poles 
extended from their windows ; and as the fluttering 
rags often include a scarlet shirt or a tartan petticoat, 
almost an air of festivity is imparted to the scene 
even by this homely necessary use. It is said 
that after the Queen’s first visit to the Canongate 
she remarked that here surely were a most loyal 
people, since it seemed that the meanest house 
of the dingiest court hung out its flags to greet 
her ! 

Soldiers from the Castle barracks also lend a bit 
of colour to the busy crowd. The Cathedral of St. 
Giles, too, has many a ceremonious function when 
red-gowned and square-capped dignitaries appear 
upon the scene, and the Law Courts with their 
daintily cloaked judges and bewigged barristers are 
to be found hard by. Hence we may see that the 
real life of the city still goes on in its older precincts. 
It is as if Westminster Abbey and the Inns of 
Court, St. James’s Palace and the Tower of London 
were all crowded into the region of Drury Lane! 
Hence probably the confused idea which some 
Southerners have, that this district is described by 
the phrase “the Heart of Mid Lothian ”—the name 
given by Scott to his greatest novel, whose scenes 
mainly lie in this direction. The “Heart of Mid 
Lothian,” however, is really but the name once be- 
stowed on the now vanished Tolbooth prison, the 
scene of that terrible Porteous mob with whose 
description Scott opens his story. (The site of the 
old prison is now only preserved by a small figure 
of a heart engraved on a paving stone, and little 
likely to be noticed save by a vigilant antiquarian.) 
This confusion of ideas once led to an amusing 
result. An English stump orator, anxious to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the Scottish “ masses ” concerning 
some political movement, stood up in the High 
Street and appealed to them as “ Ye men of the 
Heart of Mid Lothian !” His words were met by a 
roar of derision! It was precisely as if a Parisian 
had addressed the citizens of London as “ Ye men 
of Newgate !” 

It is strange how the forms of two royal women 
dominate this district and the book of Scottish 
history, which, indeed, may be said to open with 
the one and to close with the other. 
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ST. MARGARET'S CHAPEL, IN THE CASTLE. 


Behind the saintly figure of Margaret, queen of 
Malcolm, we can discern little but giant shadows 
looming in sanguinary mist. She arrived in Scot- 
land about the end of the eleventh century—a 


Saxon princess who, with her kindred, realising the 
hopelessness of combat with William the Conqueror, 
had left England to voyage to the Continent, when 
stress of weather drove the little fleet into the Firth 
of Forth, and threw the travellers upon the wild 
shore where she was to find a husband and a 
crown. “St. Margaret’s Hope” and “ Queensferry ” 


remain to bear witness to that arrival. The story 
of her sweet domestic life shines forth from the dark 
background of a crime which matchless genius has 
made a world tragedy. For her husband, King 
Malcolm, was the son of that “ gracious Duncan ” 
whom Macbeth murdered. 

With the other of these two royal women, ill-fated 
Mary Queen of Scots, the line of Scottish monarchs 
ended, since her son James wrote himself also 
“the First of England.” No imagination could 
have drawn more picturesque contrast than exists 
between Margaret and Mary. Queen Margaret 
was given to noble efforts and quiet, womanly 
ways; was a beloved wife and an honoured 
mother, of whom a loving biographer declares that 
“even her silence was full of good thoughts.” 
Queen Mary was ill-starred in every relation, frivo- 
ious in her pleasures, the victim of tragic passions 
and penalties. A single scene from each woman's 
life might typify the whole—the dying Queen 
Margaret kneeling in her little oratory’ on the 
Castle Rock at one end of the High Street, thanking 
God that at the very last He had crowned her happy 


? This little building passed into neglect and fell to ignoble 
uses. It has only been understood and restored by a loyal citizen 
of Edinburgh within modern memory. 
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life with His high sanctity of supreme sorrow ; and 
Queen Mary, in all her flush of vivid earthly beauty, 
standing in the supper-room of Holyrood, her gar- 
ment dabbled with her minstrel’s blood ! 

And as the defined history of Scotland dates 
from the Chronicles of Queen Margaret, so does 
Edinburgh itself grow from the Castle fortress which 
became her home. Around its citadel the rude 
houses gathered for protection, and then multiplied 
and improved. It is first named in history in the 
seventh century, when it is mentioned as the capital 
of the kingdom of Northumbria, from whose king, 
Edwin, it is sometimes believed to have derived its 
name, though this isa disputed point among anti- 
quarians. ‘The first growth of the city was towards 
the East, straggling down the “tail” of the Castle 
Crag, until in the reign. of King David, Margaret’s 
youngest son, the “ Abbey of the Holy Rood” was 
founded at the far end under the shelter of Salisbury 
Crags. The story runs that the Abbey owes its 
foundation to the gratitude of King David for pre- 
servation from a dangerous accident which occurred 
on “ Rood day ” while he was hunting in “ane greit 
forest, full of hartis, hyndis, toddis, and sic like 
manner of beistis” which then surrounded the 
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Castle fortress. The district between the Castle 
and the Abbey comprises really the historic city 
of Edinburgh. 

The Castle has long been used as a barracks, but 
besides retaining some “ show ” sections and objects 
of interest, it can never lose the charm of its com- 
manding views, while it abounds in picturesque bits 
of quaint architecture, which readily lend themselves 
to a flying sketch. The resident soldiers are very 
pleased to point out “the Pets’ Burying Ground,” 
where regimental favourites have for many years 
past found their resting place. It is the turfed top 
of a tower, and from the battlements one can look 
down upon it, and read the quaint epitaphs which 
record the loving association between the stern 


ALLAN RAMSAY'S HOUSE. 


warriors and their fourfooted friends. The Castle 
still has its unsolved mystery of that type which 
fascinates and stimulates the fancy. In 1830, when 
some alterations were being made in one of the 
quadrangles formerly used as royal quarters, it was 
noticed that the wall struck hollow.. Opened from 
the outside, a recess was revealed measuring about 
two feet six inches in length, and containing the 
remains of a child enclosed in an oak coffin. 
Everything was evidently of great antiquity and 
much decayed, the poor remains being wrapped in 
a cloth so thick as almost to resemble leather, 
within which were some fragments of rich silk 
embroidery, with two initials thereon, one of them 
a distinct I. The regimental commander of the 


period ordered that the remains should be re. 
inclosed in their strange sepulchre, and no light 
seems ever to. have been thrown on the identity of 
the child, or the reason for its singular manner of 
burial. 

The Lawn-market and the Grass-market, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Castle, still retain many 
curious specimens of ancient architecture. Fora 
long time these gaunt houses, with their common 
“ stairs” and richly carved lintels, were the abodes 
of the highest rank and fashion of the Scotch 
metropolis. But rank and fashion in those days 
did not seek to escape from ugly and fearful sigints. 
The Castle Hill itself was the scene of many witch- 
burnings, and in the Grass-market the Covenanters 
testified at the stake against their despotic and pre- 
latic persecutors. The gibbet stood on the east 
side of the square, the spot being now marked by a 
circle enclosing a cross. From it to a common 
grave in Greyfriars’ Churchyard was but a short 
transition, and there lie, as their memorial testifies, 
nearly a hundred “ noble martyrs for Jesus Christ.” 
Several hundred Covenanters and captives, after the 
defeat of Bothwell Brig, were imprisoned alive in 
this same churchyard under circumstances of incon- 
ceivable barbarity. The churchyard, in the heart 
of the oldest part of the city, has a hoary and “ dree” 
aspect. 

Any little boy in the neighbourhood of Greyfriars 
will point out the Martyrs’ Monument. Then he 
will probably lead the visitor outside the graveyard, 
and show him a pathetic little sculpture of a wistful 
Scotch terrier, sitting guardian over a drinking 
fountain erected in memory of a dog who, a few 
years ago, was the sole mourner at a humble Grey- 
friars’ funeral, and who spent the remainder of his 
life near his lonely master’s unnoticed grave. 

The little effigy stands—an object lesson on 
“tender-mercies” and kindliness not unneeded 
even among the cultured inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
who once had—and may still have—a shocking 
tendency to turn their domestic cats into the cruel 
streets, when the houses are shut up for the long 
holiday season, which every summer fills the gen- 
tecler districts with windows made blank by brown 
paper! And yet it was a favourite saying with 
Dr. Guthrie, who was such a power in Edinburgh, 
“That he should not give much for a man’s 
Christianity whose cat was not the happier for it.” 
Possibly this very custom inspired the axiom. 

Prominent in the vista formed by the Lawn- 
market, the High Street, and the Canongate, about 
midway between the Castle and the Abbey rises the 
noble Crown-Tower of St. Giles’s Church, where 
John Knox thundered forth his anathemas on the 
personal conduct and public policy of the beauti- 
ful Popish Queen Mary. The two had no point in 
common ; no touch of human sympathy through 
which they might have learned to understand each 
other’s difficulties and aims. He made the Queen 
weep bitterly, and then he called her tears “ howl- 
ing,” partly, possibly, in that nervous exasperation 
which seizes some men at the sight of womans 
weakness. For there seem a genuine pitifulness and 
fatherliness in his declaration, “Madam, in God's 
presence I speak, I never delighted in the weeping 
of any. of God’s creatures;” though doubtless 
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Mary deemed he only added insult to injury when 
he went on to say, “ Yea, I can scarcely well abide 
the tears of my own boys whom my own hand 
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corrects, much less can I rejoice in your Majesty’s 
weeping.” 

Mary was not without her revengeful longings— 
not quite unnatural! She is reported to have said, 
“Yon man gart me greit, and grat never tear him- 
self; I will see if I can gar him greit.” But that 
occasion never came. 

The old man fought a hard battle for the civil 
and religious freedom of his land ; he knew he was 
often misunderstoed, and he suffered that bitterest 
pain of the defection of old friends and allies. 
rhere are some softer touches in his history which 
show us the gentle side of him whom the circum- 
stances of life made so stern. One cannot help feel- 
ing that his heart yearned over the frivolous crea- 
tures whose levity he so stoutly denounced: he 
loved to recreate among the student lads of St. 
Andrews ; he spoke sparingly of a steadily opposed 
political adversary “because he loved the man.” 
Towards the end, it is said that something of a 
prophetic gift descended on him, and that he spoke 
concerning events which came to pass after his 
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death, to the great awe of those to whom he had 
uttered the predictions. He lived long enough to 
hear of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
assured the triumph of his principles by opening the 
eyes of all men to the true possibilities of Popish 
politics ; and he died with a strange, dignified de- 
liberation, giving audience to all who came, and 
holding, as it has been expressed,“ a court of death 
in his chamber.” When the Regent Morton saw 
him in his coffin he said, *‘ There lies one who never 
feared the face of man.” He was buried in the 
Churchyard of St. Giles, since thrown into Parlia- 
ment Square, where a small stone, marked “J. K. 
1572,” is supposed to indicate his resting-place. 
His monument is in the Scottish nation itself, on 
which he seems to have impressed his individuality, 
with all its virtues, its strength, and even its 
limitations. 

A fine old house a little way farther down the 
ancient thoroughfare has been long pointed out as 
the Reformer’s residence, but there are doubts as to 
the fact. It remains at least an interesting specimen 
of a dwelling-house of his period restored and up- 
held in something like its original condition. Some- 
thing of the same sort of uncertainty overhangs 
another Edinburgh antiquity. When, more than 
half a century after John Knox’s death, a Stuart 
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attempt to establish prelacy in Scotland ended in a 

notable “broyle” in St. Giles’s Church, tradition 

has it that the tumult originated with an old Scotch 
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wife, who, having, according to the then custom, 
brought her stool into the place of worship, found 
her temper so irritated by the reiterations of the 
Liturgy that she hurled her seat at the dean’s head, 
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and so set loose the simmering zeal of the rest of 
the congregation. Tradition gave this dame the 
name of Jenny Geddes, and the “ identical ” stool is 
shown in the Antiquarian Museum. There are, how- 
ever, some who try to suppress this bit of history, and 
whisper that the “auld wife” 
was a stalwart student from the 
neighbouring University, dis- 
guised in mutch and shaw! ! 
One must make slow pro- 
gress down the Canongate. 
We are in a land of memory 
and romance. 


«¢ What of light is lingering here, 
Is lingering light of yesterday.” 


Ghosts throng around us. Sir 
Walter Scott has clothed in 
flesh and blood the dry bones 
of historic fact, and among 
this crowd of men and women 
who have really lived, there 
are also shadows of those who 
never lived at all, save in his 
marvellous imagination. What 
should we care for the Portcous 
mob, but for the wonderful 
way in which, in the “ Heart 
of Mid Lothian,” Scott has 
woven its incidents into a 
great human tragedy? Davie 
Deans and his daughters are 
with us in this highway no less 
than Mary and Darnley and 
Earl Bothwell. It is something for a city when, 
into its imaginative history, there is woven such 
a figure as that of Jeanie Deans ! 
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We note her 
picture swinging on the sign before a homely 


hostel in an obscure street, and the humble artist 
has been true to the great author’s ideal, and sets 
the heroine before us without one blandishment 
of meretricious beauty—a wholesome, pleasant face, 
with kind eyes and neatly 
snooded hair — surely a 
different influence in its 
sphere from the “Nell 
Gwynnes” or “Lady Ha- 
miltons ” who receive such 
honours elsewhere. Jeanie’s 
unwavering truthfulness 
does not wholly possess 
some of her townsfolk, for 
they will point the tourist 
to the cottage where the 
Deans lived, ignoring the 
fact that the Deans never 
existed, and that the house 
which Sir Walter had in his 
mind’s eye when he con- 
ceived them, he explicitly 
says to have been removed 
before he wrote the story ! 

They could not have 
been very dainty people in 
old Edinburgh. The for- 
saken haunts of grandeur in 
all their present poverty and degradation must still 
be far less offensive in many ways than in the days 
when they were inhabited by gallant nobles and win- 
some dames. The basement cellars of the huge 
houses were often used as pigsties, and their unclean 
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occupants roamed at their own unsavoury will, and 
fattened on the garbage of the dunghills which 
infested the causeway. Woe be to the wayfarer 
if he failed to pay swift attention to the cry © 
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that during the demolition of the old houses which 
stood on this spot, there was a sudden fall of 
masonry, burying many people in the ruins. 
Willing hands quickly came to the rescue, all too 
late in many instances. Presently, from under a 
closely wedged mass of débris, came the cheery 


“gardy loo,” for he would be deluged by a shower 
of household filth poured forth from the upper 
windows. The strange warning, uttered till a com- 
paratively recent period, is a corruption of the 
French “ gardez leau,” and is one of the many 
traces of the predominance of French influence at 


the Scottish court, due to the origin of so many 
of the queens-consort. Some of these traces are 


phrase now graven over the doorway, encouraging 
the workmen to renewed exertions, until the boy 
was brought out alive a 
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sufficiently quaint and bewildering, as one instance 
will show. A little village near the neighbouring 
castle of Craigmillar, where Mary Queen of Scots 
sometimes resided, owed its origin to the require- 
ments of her French attendants, and was for a long 
while called “ Petty France.” In this village are 
sold, or were so until lately, a kind of pastry known 
by the singular name of “ petticoat tails.” Can 
anybody guess how this name origi- 
nated? Is anybody inclined to invent 
a legend to account for it? It is merely 
a corruption of the French “ petits 
gateaux.” 

But to return to the Canongate. 
Many of its oldest houses are gone, 
and some of those that remain are now 
in the last stage of dilapidation, and 
must follow soon; and however much 
the antiquarian may regret their down- 
fall, the sanitarian and the philanthro- 
pist would rather expedite it. 

Many of the old doorways are 
adorned with coats of arms and devout 
legends. One house has the painted 
bust of a turbaned African, and the 
adjacent court is called Morocco Close. 

Out of many wild and vague stories 

concerning this, one may collect as _tolerably 
correct facts, that this building was occupied 
by a foreigner, who arrived in Edinburgh during 
the last visitation of the plague, and proving in 
some manner serviceable in staying it, came to 
great honour, and settled down in the country of 
his adoption. 

Among the ancient lintel devices we find one 
of modern execution—the head of a frank-faced 
boy, surmounting a scroll setting forth the brave 
words, “ Heave awa’, lads, I’m no deid yet.” Here 
at least we are in the region of certainty. It seems 
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ToT whole day afterwards. 
One wonders what was 
his future history ? Im- 
agination would de- 
light to run on toa 
career of dauntless en- 
ergy and fortitude, to 
which the carven head 
and phrase might prove 
a genuine “crest and 
motto.” 

Strangeand “creepy” 
stories are told of many 
of these ancient dwell- 
ings. Somehow, as 
one looks at them, one 
feels it would be easy 
to believe in ghosts or 
in the “second sight.” 
The Scotch are perhaps the shrewdest and most 
practical race under the sun, and yet it is singular 
how the atmosphere of both Scottish history and 
literature is saturated with a strange spiritual ele- 
ment, an interpenetrating ray of “that light which 
never was on land or sea.” 

As we draw nearer Holyrood, we notice two or 
three stately mansions, still kept in good and sub- 
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stantial repair, though strangely diverted from their 


original purposes. There is Moray House, now 
the Free Church College, but once the residence 
of the “fause Argyll,” who came out, with all his 
family decked in bridal finery, to feast his eyes on 
the agony of his old foeman Montrose, passing on 
his road to the scaffold. Hard by is Queensberry 
House, built for the residence of the first Duke of 
Queensberry, execrated by his countrymen for his 
cruel part in the persecutions under Charles 1 and 
James 11. His son, the second duke, was the main 
promoter of that union between Scotland and 
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England which was established in the reign of 
Queen Anne. It was very unpopular in Scotland, 
and Queensberry House was often surrounded by 
an infuriated mob. On the very day when the 
union became a political fact, the mansion, deserted 
by all its accustomed occupants save one little 
kitchen-boy and the duke’s son, an idiot of gigantic 
stature and brutal instincts, became the scene of a 
murder of peculiar horror and atrocity. However, 
this did not prevent the third duke and his wife, 
“ Prior’s Kitty, ever fair,” from holding high revel 
there. The house has been much altered from its 
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original condition, even to the extent of a whole 
storey being added. ‘The building is readily iden- 
tified, as it is now used as a House of Refuge for 
the Destitute. 

Holyrood, being an abbey, is surrounded by a 
“ sanctuary,” and was used as such by poor bank- 
rupts so late as 1880, when imprisonment for debt 
was abolished. Thomas de Quincey was one among 
those who availed themselves of this piteous privi- 
lege. The Abbey Church is only an exquisite ruin, 
now carefully cherished. The palace surrounds 
a quadrangle. Some of the furniture used by the 
Stuarts still remains in the show apartments. One 
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can even catch a dim image of oneself in a mirror 
which may once have reflected the loveliness of 
Mary Stuart. There are some interesting portraits 
and some curious tapestry. The chambers in 
which the most tragic events of Mary’s life oc- 
curred are singularly cramped and small, suggestive 
of the widely different standard of luxury in those 
days. A stain, said to be of Rizzio’s blood, was 
formerly shown on the staircase, but of very late 
years it has rather mysteriously disappeared! One 
of the most striking features of Holyrood is the 
great ball-room, where the reader of “ Waverley” 
will readily conjure up the vision 
of the fair women and brave men who 
met there in festivity on the eve 
of the Pretender’s disaster. This 
noble apartment is decorated by an 
extraordinary series of “ portraits” of 
Scottish kings whose very existence is 
mythical ! 

Holyrood commands beautiful views 
of “ Arthur’s Seat,” the great green hill 
in the form of a lion couchant, which 
watches over the city of Edinburgh and 
1ends it a matchless distinction. A short 
walk from the very heart of the Scottish 
metropolis, and one is on a lonely 
mountain side, above and beyond the 
smoke and the noise of the town. From 
many points the city is not even visible ; 
one might be a hundred miles from the 
crowded haunts of men. To a great 
metropolis the value of such a resort is 
incalculable. By half an hour’s walk 
one is transported from the traffic and 
turmoil of busy streets to a region of 
solitary lochs and quiet secluded pas- 
tures. The citizens of Edinburgh avail 
themselves considerably of their advan- 
tages in this respect, especially on holi- 
days, but as family groups naturally in- 
clude many feeble folk, the solitude of 
the higher peaks of Arthur’s Seat is 
little invaded, and the more adventurous 
pedestrian realises the truth of the say- 
ing, “There is always room at the top.” 
It used to be a custom—which may still 
linger—for the young folk of the city to 


oe go out to the great hill early on May 
sa Day morning to bathe their faces in the 


dew. High on the hillside stands the pic- 
turesque ruin called “Saint Anthony’s 
Chapel,” believed to have been placed 
there to catch the eye of seamen entering 
or leaving the Firth, and so to direct the offerings 
of their vows or thanksgivings towards St. Anthony’s 
Abbey and Hospital in the shipping town of Leith. 
As the mother house,was reduced to ashes during 
the siege of Leith in 1560, it is possible the hermitage 
fell into decay soon afterwards. But as a ruin it has 
romantic associations. A definite landmark in a 
wild and secluded region, it became a trysting-place 
for duelling and fouler forms of murder, and other 
tragic climaxes of unhallowed passions. It also 
seems to have been the haunt of unhappy love. 
There is an old ballad put into the mouth of the 
unfortunate and discarded wife of the second 
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Marquis of Douglas. She was a daughter of the 
Earl of Mar, and therefore belonged to a family 
with intimate associations in the court and neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. It is therefore probably 
Arthur’s Seat that is intended in the lines : 


**O waly, waly up the bank, 
And waly, waly, down the brae ; 
And waly, waly, by yon burnside 
Where I and my love wont to gae.” 


The very custom we have mentioned seems 
alluded to in the concluding line of the next verse, 
as if with the singer’s sad reflections there was 
intertwined the pathetic remembrance of some 
special occasion of maidenly glee,— 


‘Hey, nonnie, nonnie! but love be bonnie 
A little while when it is new; 
But when it’s auld it grows mair cauld, 
And fades awa’ like morning dew.” 








SUPPER-ROOM, 


And the unfortunate lady goes on to protest : 


**Now Arthur’s Seat sall be my bed ; 
The sheets sall ne’er be pressed by me; 
Saint Anton’s well still be my drink, 
Since my true love has forsaken me.” 


Still, the scene which will rise most vividly in many 
imaginations in association with this lonely region 
is a scene that never took place, between two 
people who, in a literal sense, never lived—the 
midnight meeting of Jeanie Deans with George 


Robertson, her sister’s lovér. So much for the 
power of genius. How lonely would the world be 
without some of its creations ! 

After the “ Union,” the Scottish nobility gradually 
ceased to maintain town residences in Edinburgh. 
The town, of course, suffered much by the change, 
Which was naturally very unpopular among the 
citizens, but a new era, entirely unpremeditated 
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and unforeseen, was dawning on the place. The 
tide of scientific research which had arisen in 
England during the reign of Charles 1 presently 
spread northward, and about 1720 the nucleus of 
the Edinburgh Medical School was formed by the 
lectureships on anatomy and botany delivered by 
Drs. Monro and Alston. The former was one of 
the original founders of the Royal Infirmary, which, 
in its magnificent new building, remains one of the 
living glories of the city. 

The grand old houses of the vanished nobility 
became, in their first transition, the homes of 
learned lawyers and doctors, and of the junior 
members of county families. ‘There was less pomp 
and tragedy, and more fun! It was the dawn or 
Edinburgh’s happiest and most truly glorious days. 
They were those which furnish us with delightful 
stories about fine old Scottish ladies and faithful 
Scottish servants, men who would die for their 
young master, yet would retort upon him, “Ye 
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need na find faut wi’ me, Maister Jeems, I hae 
been langer aboot the place than yourself.” Among 
the old ladies were Mrs. Cockburn, who wrote 


**T’ve seen the smiling 
Of fortune beguiling ”— 


a charming queen of society, who yet, in the very 
heyday of her bridal beauty and triumph, foreswore 
all gaieties for four years that she might devote 
herself to her beloved husband’s aged and honoured 
father, the Lord Justice Clerk. A letter of her 
own, recounting a little party given by her in her 
elderly days in her Old Edinburgh house, affords 
us the prettiest picture of the simple manners and 
easy, high-bred, spontaneous merry-making of this 
“antique world.” 

“T contrived to stretch out this house to hold 
twenty-two people, and had nine couple always 
dancing. . . We had a table covered with divers 
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**Tf my heart werena licht I wad 
dee,” 






or Miss Jean Elliot, author 
the pathetic 






*‘’ve heard them lilting at cur 
yowe-milking,” 











or Lady Anne Barnard, whe 
made herself so mysterious 
over her “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
or even the stately Carolina, 
==— Baroness Nairne, who has 
; given all time and all countries 
the matchless “ Land o’ the 
Leal,” while her own country- 
men at least will never forget 
her humorous “ Laird of Cock- 
pen.” It is true that she be- 
longed by hereditary sympathy 
to an older and more dignified 
régime, and held somewhat 
aloof from mere Edinburgh 
lawyers (though in her old 
age Sir Walter Scott himself 
was among them). These 
women, together with many 
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eatables all the time, and everybody eat 
when they were hungry, and drank when 
they were dry, but nobody ever sat down. 
I think my house, like my purse, is just a 
the widow’s cruse. I must tell you my |, oes. 
party of dancers. Captain Bob Dalrymple 
was king of the ball, as it was his bespeaking. 
. (Tell Lady Bal that, as a nephew, she will 
take delight in him—he is my first favourite.) 
Well, for men, there was Bob and Hew, 
young men both ; Peter Inglis, a Mr. Bruce, 
a lawyer, then Jock Swinton and Jock Turn- 
bull. Then for women, there were Tibbie 
Hall, my two nieces (Miss Rutherfords, 
Nannie and Peggie), Agnes Keith, Christy 
Pringle, Babie Carnegie, Christy Anderson, 
Jeannie Rutherford. Mrs. Mure and Violy 
Pringle came and danced a reel and went 
off. Now for our dance. Our fiddler sat 
where the cupboard is, and they danced in 
both rooms ; the table was stuffed into the 
window, and we had plenty of room.” 

In those days “two o’clock was the uni- 
versal dinner-hour, and tradesmen closed 
their shops from one to two. Gentlemen 
were in the habit of visiting ladies in their 
rte drawing-rooms to enjoy their society, and 
’ drink ‘dishes’ of tea in the afternoons. 
There was one dancing assembly room where 
minuets and country dances were arranged 
in a succession of sets before the Lady Direc- 
tress. The company met at five o’clock, the 
‘ dancing bégan at six and ended at eleven, by 
public orders, which were never transgressed.” 

Such was the form of social life and en- 
tertainment which contented women like a 
Lady Grizel Baillie, who wrote the dramatic “ 
song, QUEEN MARY'S RATH-HOUSE, 
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others—Mrs. Grant of Laggan, made famous by 
her song of 


‘* Oh where and oh where does your Highland laddie 
dwell ?” 


and Elizabeth Hamilton, who produced “Our ain 
fireside,” and the still popular tale, *‘ The Cottagers 
of Glenburnie ”—all lived in this place, and during 
this epoch, #.¢. the central years of the eighteenth 
century. 

Alas, it was also a time of hard drinking, 
which blemished the conviviality of the 
famous little supper parties, whose laughter 
and wit must surely have startled the ghosts 
supposed to haunt so many of the ancient 
chambers. These are the scenes which 
give us the quaint toasts of “ Mair freens 
an’ less need o’ them,” “ Here’s to them 
that loves us an’ len’s us a lift,” toasts 
which would be certainly less out of place 
at a temperance banquet. Temperance 
would, indeed, have made much more easy 
another toast of those days, when the lin- 
gering loyalty to a vanished cause led to 
the quaint device of proposing the health 
of “the King,” with .the hand held signifi- 
cantly over a glass of water, by which the 
conventional courtesy to King George be- 
came a pathetic prayer for “the King across 
the water ”—the banished Pretender of the 
House of Stuart. 

The singular outburst of sweet song from 
the ladies we have named was but as the 
herald of the coming literary glories with 
which Edinburgh was soon to be flooded. 
Nearly all these women were of aristocratic 
birth and breeding, and almost blushed for 
their own genius, and gave to intellectual 
effort only the fragments of time and energy 
which remained after the satisfaction of 
domestic and social claims. They were fit 
successors of Scottish King James I, and Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, and George 
Buchanan, who had each been respectively 
king, or courtier, or politician before they 
had shone as poets and scholars. But 
Scottish literature, as in itself a grave occu- 
pation and a dignified object in life, was 
already striking its roots, and at first in 
humbler soil. David Hume, the historian, 
was the friendly acquaintance of Alison 
Cockburn. Doubtless she and the other 
brilliant ladies of the city all paid an occasional 
visit to the bookseller’s shop kept by the erstwhile 
wigmaker, Allan Ramsay, author of the “Gentle 
Shepherd,” and himself a happy instance of the 
peace and satisfaction that genius may enjoy, even in 
this uncongenial world, if it will ally itself with sober 
industry and practical sense. Alas, it was not so 
with another gifted being, for whom “tavern sup- 
pers” proved the speedy highway to physical and 
mental disaster. Robert Fergusson died in a mad- 
house at the age of twenty-three, and will be remem- 
bered chiefly for his influence on the genius of 
Robert Burns, for whose own career, however, the 
sad end of the earlier poet did not serve as a beacon. 
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Everybody knows how Burns came from Ayrshire 
into Edinburgh, a rustic ploughman, yet with mien 
and manners which carried duchesses “off their feet.” 
Burns lodged first in the Lawn-market, and, as Sit 
David Wilson says, all the clubs and closes of the 
High Street are redolent with memories of him. 

Sir Walter Scott was but a boy when Burns was 
in Edinburgh, but he met him, and made his shrewd 
notes on his carriage and character. Sir Walter's 
own life forms a curious link in the transition from 
the old to the new in his native place. He was 





CITY CROSS. 


born in 1771 in the top flat of a house, now pulled 
down, in the vicinity of the Cowgate. As a boy he 
went to the High School, and lived in beautiful 
George Square, the aristocratic quarter that sprang 
up while the new town of Edinburgh was not yet, 
and the old town had far outgrown its original 


limits. ‘The new town was first projected in 1768, 
its original plan being even more formal and insipid 
than that ultimately adopted in 1774. From that 
date it made such progress, that after Scott’s mar- 
riage, in 1796, he set up his independent home and 
the home of all his happiest life in 39 North Castle 
Street. 

All Sir Walter’s most real life and most substantial 
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friendships were clustered about his Edinburgh 
homes. Abbotsford was but a gorgeous dream— 
one might perhaps call it a nightmare—and it was 
there that, after a glorious struggle to retrieve the 
consequences of splendid folly, his light went out, 
with the characteristic prayer, “ God bless you all!” 

Sir Walter Scott drew the eyes of the world to 
Scotland! It has been well said that it must have 
appeared but a poor little turbulent country till he 
made manifest of what splendid material its sons 
and daughters are made. And if he has revealed 
to us the pathos and the pomp of Old Edinburgh, 
he has also consecrated the New Town by the 
tragedy of his own struggles and failure. ‘The monu- 
ment erected to his memory is a noble feature of 
its beautiful highway. It was designed by one who 
died too prematurely for his own fame or fortune— 
George Kemp—who had been but a working car- 
penter, and had cultivated his inborn genius by 
travelling on foot from one continental cathedral 
to another. He loved to tell that he had had one 


they were strong, and Craig had one idea—which 
was not carried out—of a vast crescent, which 
“would represent the city, like an open generous 
friend, with extended arms, giving a hearty wel- 
come to all strangers from the South !” 

It was impossible, however, for any influences of 
false taste to destroy the natural advantages of the 
great highway that was laid out, with the Castle Rock 
on one side and the distant views of the Firth on the 
other. Such influences, however, sufficed to despoil 
it of what would have been its most fitting name. 
For when the citizens, loyal to their old patron saint, 
wished to call it “ St. Giles Street,” King George 111 
objected toa dedication which to him suggested 
only the rookeries of London’s “ Seven Dials,” and 
so the terrace was called Princes Street, in honour 
of that eminently genteel personage who afterwards 
became George Iv. 

The brilliant crop of literary men indigenous to 
the soil, or attracted to it by the fame of Sir Walter, 
did not readily die out. Wilson, better known as 


HERIOT’S HOSPITAL. 


association with Sir Walter Scott in his lifetime, and 
that one was characteristic of the great author. One 
hot day, toiling along the Peebles Road with his 
tools on his back, Kemp had been overtaken by a 
carriage containing a grey-haired gentleman, who 
had checked his coachman, and invited the working 
lad to enjoy a lift on the box. Afterwards he 
learned that this kindly hospitality had been shown 
him by Sir Walter himself. How little we can 
guess what may be our future relations with any 
who casually cross our path! It is so trite to say 
so—yet the truth remains always fresh and striking. 

The architect of the New ‘Town was one James 
‘Craig, a nephew of James Thomson, the poet of 
“The Seasons.” His formal parallelograms were 
received with raptures of applause. ‘That which 
Ruskin declares drives him to despair seemed to 
the citizens of that day to be the beau-ideal of 
perfection. The unanimous aim was symmetry 
and uniformity, and the result (to some of us at 
least) is exceedingly depressing. The English 
influences of that period were not elevating, but 


“ Christopher North,” James Hogg, “ The Ettrick 
Shepherd,” Allan Cunningham, and, later still, 
Hugh Miller and Dr. John Brown, of “Rab and 
his friends,” form a worthy succession. And these 
names are associated with both parts of the 
city, for though they loved the Old Town best, the 
force of circumstances threw them much into the 
New one. Thomas Carlyle, too, paced Edinburgh 
Streets as a not very successful student, and spent 
part of his early married life in one of the houses 
of the neat little suburb of Comely Bank. Q/’- 
Nevertheless, after Sir Walter’s death there was 
not likely soon to be a literary Present fit to com- 
pete with such a Past. So during the latter 
half of the present century the main impulses of 
movement in social Edinburgh have come rather 
from ecclesiasticism and philanthropy. John Knox 
had established “ Presbyterianism ”—the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland enjoying only the same status 
as Dissenting bodies in England. But in power 
and wealth Presbyterianism—like the Church of 
Ephesus—had fallen from its first love. Whatever 
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may be thought of the present position of the 
“Free Church,” there can be no doubt that its 
“coming out” in 1843 was a noble protest against 
a terrible state of secular tyranny, worldliness, and 
indifferentism, and that what remained within the 
Establishment has gained and not lost by the 
“stirring of the nest.” St. Andrew’s Church, George 
Street, was the scene of the solemn drama when 
upwards of 400 ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
with a much larger number of elders, did “ separate 
from and abandon the present subsisting ecclesias- 
tical Establishment in Scotland, and renounce all 
rights and emoluments pertaining to them in virtue 
thereof.” “A revenue of more than one hundred 
thousand pounds a year was thus voluntarily 
relinquished for the keeping of a good conscience 
and on behalf of the liberties of the Church.” A 
certain Scottish legislator, when he heard of it, 
flung down the book he was reading and ex- 
claimed, “ I am proud of my country ; there is not 
another country upon earth where such a deed 
could have been done !” 

Old churches were deserted by whole congrega- 
tions whose “forbears” had worshipped in them 
for generations. Aged ministers left manses in 
which they had spent all their lives ; sometimes 
they could scarcely find a place wherein to lay 
their heads. One landed proprietor warned a 
widowed tenant who desired to shelter her aged 
father, that if she did so, she would forfeit her own 
home, as no house on his estate should be a 
lodging-place for Dissenters.” Some of the minis- 
ters had to take refuge in outhouses almost with- 
out a roof, and a few died of illnesses contracted 
through exposure and privation. The sternly in- 
dependent self-respect of the true Scot came out 
on many occasions—as on one which Dr. Guthrie 
used to relate. He was preaching to a churchless 
congregation, gathered in a broad country highway, 
all the land about belonging to adverse proprietors 
There had been heavy rains, and the ground was 
sopping with moisture. The preacher pitied his 
flock, especially the feeble folk and the children, 
and, seeing some rough unsawn timber nigh at 
hand, he suggested to the men that they should 
throw it down for the people to stand on. But 
they shook their heads. “The timmer belanged 
tothe Duke of They kenned how he felt 
towards them, an’ they would na tak what he had 
na will to gie.” 

With this struggle and the ultimate triumph, 
the names of Drs. Chalmers, Candlish, and Guthrie 
will be ever associated. That of the latter is 
identified with the dawn of a movement of far 
wider interest, and which has now assumed pro- 
portions of which its first promoters did not dream 
—the physical assistance and practical training of 
children of the lowest class. Dr. Guthrie was not 
the founder of Ragged Schools, nor the originator 
of the idea that it was worse than useless to offer 
education to those who had neither food nor good 
habits. The earliest experiment on the latter line 
was, we believe, made in Aberdeen, by Sheriff 
Watson. But Dr. Guthrie was the apostle of both 
movements, bringing to their service all those gifts 
of oratory in which every side of his splendid 
Personality found full manifestation. While he 


was on his death-bed he was wont to ask for “a 
bairn’s hymn,” and on the day of his funeral in the 
Grange cemetery, when the children of his schools 
stood at his graveside and sang his favourite 


** There is a happy land,” 


those who heard it will never forget the thrill of emo- 
tion which ran through the great crowd assembled 
to pay the last honours to their beloved preacher 
Verily, Edinburgh has surrendered her claim to 
be the capital of a kingdom, only to become one 


NELSON MONUMENT. 


of the cities of the world. Places famous for 
sublimity and beauty of natural situation (like 
Quebec or Kandy) are always felt to be sufficiently 
praised when called “like Edinburgh.” If a ballot 
of “favourite cities” could be taken, Edinburgh 
would have a splendid chance of the true place of 
honour, by constantly coming second only to each 
voter’s own particular birthplace or pet personal 
habitat. As Mrs. Oliphant has lately written— 
* Seated on the rocks which are more old than any 
history, though those precipices are now veiled by 
verdure and softness, and the iron way of triumphant 
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modern science runs at their feet ; with her crown 
of sacred architecture hanging over her among the 
mists, and the little primeval shrine mounted upon 
her highest ridge ; with her palace, all too small 
for the requirements of an enlarged and splendid 
royalty, and the great couched and dormant sentinel 
of nature watching over her through all thecenturies ; 
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with her partner, sober and ample, like a comely 
matron, attended by all the modern arts and 
comforts, seated at the old mother’s feet—Edin- 
burgh can never be less than royal, one of the 
crcwned and queenly cities of the world,”—a 
familiar household word wherever the British lan- 
guage is spoken. 
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THE GREAT LONDON DAILIES 


THE PENNY EVENING PAPERS. 


THE “ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE” AND THE “ GLOBE.” 


HE “St. James’s Gazette ” owes its existence to 
one of the crises in journalism which redeem 
the profession from the charge that it is a mere 

mechanical trade, devoid of intellectual life and of 
spiritual independence. The change of proprietor- 
ship inthe “ Pall Mall” whichgave Mr. Morley tothat 
journal, also transferred Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
to the “St. James’s Gazette.” The latter paper was 
founded in May 1880, in more than one respect 
an epoch-making date in modern Liberalism. Mr. 


Frederick Greenwood was then the editor, and 
Mr. Greenwood was no common man. He is 
one of the few writers who, while they may be 
called self-educated, have developed a style which 
for elegance and flexible quality would be hard 
to match outside the notable models of written 
English. He was also a politician of a decided 
bent, and his views finally led him all the way 
from Liberalism of the Benthamite persuasion to 
Conservatism of the strong Imperial stamp. Mr 
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Greenwood had also a bitter aversion from modern 
Radicalism, both of the Little England school, 
represented by Mr. John Morley, and of the con- 
structive social type, more or less favoured by 
Mr. Chamberlain. It is indeed a curious fact in 

litical evolution that the Little Englandism of 
which Mr. John Morley has sometimes been 
“suspect” has disappeared both from his old 
journal and from the paper that his predecessor 
founded on the ashes of the old “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 
When Mr. Greenwood left the “ Pall Mall” as a 
protest against Mr. Yates Thompson’s determina- 
tion to change its policy and to turn it into a fairly 
consistent organ of the Gladstone Government, he 
took with him more than one giant of modern 
journalism. His paper had for the first few years 
of its existence represented the philosophic 
Radicals whose earlier thinking, at all events, had 
been done under Grote and, to a lesser degree, 
John Stuart Mill. They include the great names 
of Sir Henry Maine and Sir James Stephen, beth 
of whom were once Liberals in the sense in which 
Liberalism was understood a generation or two ago. 
Both these men left the “Pall Mall,” and they took 
with them brilliant workers in the world of litera- 
ture like Mr. Saintsbury, Sir Frederick Pollock, and 
Mr. H. D. Traill. When the new organ was started, 
however, it became, as was inevitable, the organ 
of set and even aggressive Conservatism. ‘The 
vesture of old traditions fell, naturally, both from 
the editor and from the distinguished men who 
made with him the transition from one camp to 
another. 

Spite of these obvious facts, the tradition was 
held by many of the staff that the “St. James’s” 
was the real “Pall Mall,” and that the Northumber- 
land Street organ was something of an unauthorised 
pretender. The size of the two papers was the 
same, the make-up—-the arrangement of the single 
leader and the column or so of following notes 
—was strikingly similar, and the type could hardly 
be distinguished. Mr. Greenwood contributed to 
it the scholarly and pointed essays which still flow 
from his pen, and he had a frequent assistant in 
Sir Henry Maine, who used to write two or three 
leaders a week at special rates of pay. The pro- 
prietor was Mr. Hucks Gibbs, now one of the 
members for the City, and himself a man not only 
of commercial standing, but with considerable 
aspirations to culture. Cultured the newspaper 
was from cover to cover. Mr. Greenwood was 
himself a severe stylist, with an unfailing eye for 
literary form. One of his great merits was the 
shrewd and kindly regard he always cast on new- 
comers, and it was a characteristic of the “St. 
James’s,” as of the “Pall Mall,” that it gave the 
first opening to young writers like Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
who have since abundantly justified their first 
London editor's choice. The paper, however, 
had some conspicuous defects. It did not appeal 
to the general body even of Conservative opinion ; 
it was rigidly non-sensational, and it too steadily 
subordinated news to opinion. At length a 
change of proprietors occurred, and Mr. Stein- 
kopff replaced Mr. Hucks Gibbs. Mr. Greenwood, 
an editor of the old school, fastidious on points of 
personal honour and independence, did not agree 
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with the new proprietor, either on policy or 
management, and in 1888 he left the paper he 
had founded. 

His successor, Mr. Sidney J]. Low, had been closely 
connected with the “St. James’s” for some time, 
and bore with him a considerable reputation from 
Oxford. The choice has proved an excellent one, 
for Mr. Low has, beyond all doubt, very largely 
brightened and strengthened the paper. He has 
made it the organ, not simply of the cultured and 
perhaps rather finikin Conservatism for which Mr. 
Greenwood catered with the utmost literary skill, 
but of a vein of middle-class Toryism more open 
to fresh views, less given to /aisses faire, and less 
aristocratic than the bulk of the old “ St. James’s ” 
constituency. Withal, he has very much improved 
the paper for the general reader. He has gathered 
round him a staff of young men with a pretty taste 
for not ill-natured satire, and he has set them work- 
ing with very considerable skill. ‘The tone of the 


MR, LOW. 


“ St. James’s ” is not always serious, but the note of 
raillery is struck in a rather lighter and, one must 
confess, less surly vein than the “ Saturday Review ” 


affects. The new Toryism is easily and not un- 
gracefully linked on to the New Journalism. The 
editor encourages an occasional society story, and 
avails himself of some of the slighter touches of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie's pen. He has abandoned the old 
essay leader for less elegant but more pungently 
turned comment on current politics, and has, in a 
word, made the “ St. James’s Gazette” a bright, keen, 
not fervid, but instructive and subtle critic of affairs, 
from what may be called the common-sense, unideal 
point of view. An especial debt of gratitude is due 
to him for cultivating the rare art of paragraph 
writing—the art of packing two or three epigrams 
and points well driven home into one or two 
sentences. 

Mr. Low, in a word, calls himself a progressive 
Conservative, and he gives in his columns— 
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necessarily in nicely compacted Liebig extracts— 
the Conservative criticism of life with greater clear- 
ness than one finds it elsewhere. As for the New 
Journalism, it daily acquires a larger hold. The 
“«St. James’s Gazette” of to-day contains notes on 
art, literature, and even dress and fashion, and one 
of the latest developments has been a column of 
notes on “politics and persons ”—the light froth 
of “lobby” gossip skimmed with a rather tactful 
hand. However, the di/et/ante side of journalism is 
still maintained in the miscellaneous articles, which 
are always brightly written, but not invariably 
devoted to news or topics of the day. Mr. Green- 
wood’s staff has been a good deal dissipated since 
his departure in 1886, and its successors are 
mostly young men, with a reserve of the Old Guard 
in the persons of Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. 
Saintsbury. Rudyard Kipling occasionally lends 
his wonderful pen, and among the contributors 
are Mr. H. D. Traill, whom I think I prefer as a 
note writer, and Mr. David Hannay, who is best 
known by the excellent sketch of “ Rodney ” in the 
“ English Men of Action” series. Mr. H. Suther- 
land Edwards and Mr. Malcolm Watson, who re- 
cently appeared as a dramatist in connection with 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, do the dramatic notes. The 
assistant editor is a young barrister, Mr. S. H. 
Jeyes, a contemporary of Mr. Low at Oxford. 

Other members of the staff who deserve notice are 
Mr. J. P. Broadhurst, who is an authority on French 
literature ; Mr. A. Shadwell, who represents that 
most useful of functions in a newspaper, the in- 
quirer and investigator, and has done a good deal 
of sound work on Foreign Colonies in London, 
and Labour questions, mainly from the employer’s 
point of view; and Mr. P. Anderson Graham, in 
whom I am glad to recognise the author of an 
instructive series of articles entitled the “ Village 
Problem.” 

Mr. Low himself is a writer as well as the 
director of his journal, and his average is about 
two leaders a week, with a similar proportion of 
notes. The paper has, I should say, prospered con- 
siderably in his hands, and if its contents do not 
quite rise to the level of pure literature which 
Mr. Greenwood was careful to maintain, they fall 
in much more distinctly with the function of an 
evening newspaper. 


THE “GLOBE.” 


As the “ St. James’s Gazette ” represents cultured, 
critical, and essentially modern Toryism with a faint 
democratic flavour, so the “Globe” stands for the 
elder, less flexible, type of the constitutional creed. 
Its history began with the third year in the century, 
and for the last generation, at all events, it has been 
the consistent organ of its party. Only one notable 
instance is on record of the “ Globe” having kicked 
over the traces in which a well-disciplined party 
paper runs, and that was when the late Mr. Marvin 
furnished it with a mysterious “advanced copy” 
of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff memorandum. ‘That 
piece of journalistic audacity was the sensation 
of the hour, but it was curiously out of the usual 
line of “Globe” traditions. The paper, however, 


is still addicted to occasional surprises, and it 
is worth watching by politicians for the sake of 
tit-bits of special information. It is this feature 
which forms a link between its present and its 
past. In the Fifties, when it was the orthodox 
Whig newspaper and the evening organ of the 
Government, it was very largely used by Lord 
Palmerston as the medium for conveying his 
opinions on foreign policy. In return it was often 
the recipient of such political “tips” as he cared to 
give it. The change of policy which was coinci- 
dent with one of the many changes in proprietor- 
ship came about in 1866, a date which fits with 
tolerable accuracy the birth of modern Parlia- 
mentary Liberalism. ‘Two years later it changed 
its old form of a four-page paper, published at 
twopence, and assumed its present very handy and 
well arranged shape of an eight-page paper, preach- 
ing true Conservative principles at the democratic 
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price of a penny. Another column has since been 
added, and the sheet has been a good deal varied 
and brightened by the exertions of its manager, 
Mr. W. T. Madge. 

No paper has had a more chequered career than 
the oldest evening daily. It was started in 1802 
by a number of London publishers who were dis- 
satisfied with the way in which the prosperous, 
and for their purpose too prosperous, “ Morning 
Post” treated their advertisements. It then 
owned a companion morning paper, under the 
title of the “British Press.” The “ Press” was a 
failure, and the “Globe” could hardly be called a 
brilliant success. It was significant of early 
troubles that in the Thirties it began a series ol 
absorptions of other ventures, notably of the 
“ Traveller,” whose name appears still under that 
of the “Globe,” on page 4 of every issue. The 
title of the “ Traveller” was maintained because 1t 
carried with it a following among the flourishing 
and important class of commercial travellers, 0! 
which the combined paper continued in some 
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measure to be the organ. Other papers, the 
“Statesman,” the “Free Briton,” the “ Evening 
Chronicle,” the “ Nation,” and the “ Argus,” were 
all in turn taken over, not, however, with any de- 
cisive influence on the fortunes of the “Globe.” 
The editor had some brilliant pens at work for 
him, the most notable of them, perhaps, being 
that of “Father Prout.” It is difficult to as- 
sociate the “Globe” of to-day with the fresh 
and rollicking humour, combined though it was 
with much curious learning, of “ Father Prout.” 
Curiously enough, however, the paper alone among 
the daily journals still imports a deliberate vein of 
humour into its treatment and criticism of the news 
of the day. Readers of French papers are ac- 
quainted with the curt jesting paragraphs to which 
are given the title of “Nouvelles 4 la Main.” 
The “Globe” has something of a counterpart to 
this in the column entitled “ By the Way,” to 
which several members of the staff contribute. 
This kind of diurnal humour is perhaps a little 
difficult to sustain, and the results are now and 
then a trifle painful, but they contrast pointedly 
enough with the extreme sobriety of the general 
tone. There is indeed more criticism in the shape 
of “leading” matter in the “Globe” than in any 
other paper of its size. With the exception of a 
column devoted to plays and their casts, the front 
page of the “ Globe” is entirely given up to short 
leaders, mostly of a social character, and to the kind 
of literary essay popularly known as a “turnover,” 
because, I suppose, it is usually a little longer than 
the short “Globe” column. Most successful 


journalists have had a turn at this daily essay, and 
it is now and then a model of humour, out-of-the- 
way learning, brightly enough conveyed, and often 


of really elegant writing. In addition to all these 
features the “Globe” boasts a lengthy daily leader, 
modelled rather on the formal style of the daily 
journalism of twenty years ago than on the pungent, 
though hardly graceful, “talks” of a later day ; and 
a good deal of very sparkling and well-informed 
foreign correspondence written from an extreme 
Conservative point of view, and various columns of 
literary, art, theatrical, and university gossip. It 
maintains the excellent practice, now unfortunately 
falling out of use in the evening press, of giving a 
column of excerpts from the opinions of the morn- 
ing papers, though, curiously enough, it excludes 
the provincial journals. 

Since 1866, when Mr. Madge, the present 
manager, joined the staff, the “Globe” has escaped 
a good many of the vicissitudes of its earlier career. 
Its circulation increases slowly but surely, and it 
has probably a larger subscription list, especially 





amongst the clergy, than any other London 
paper. What it, in common with all the evening 
penny papers, has lost is the capacity greatly to 
enlarge its sale on account of any special tit-bit of 
sensational news. ‘The record sales in journalism 
are now attained by the halfpenny papers. Both 
the “Evening News” and the “Star” have been 
able to celebrate the Whitechapel murders with 
circulations rising above 300,000 in a single day. 
The champion sale of the “Globe” was about 
125,000, and this occurred on the day the Duke 
of Clarence died. The penny evening paper, in- 
deed, depends less for its sale on the nature of 
its “ contents bill” than its halfpenny rivals, whose 
publisher is compelled to be more or less of a 
speculator on the selling value of his issue. 

The editor of the “ Globe” is Captain Armstrong, 
the manager, Mr. Madge, one of the veterans of 
London journalism. Under his superintendence the 
“ Globe ” publishes five editions a day, its first sheet 
appearing about half-past twelve, and its extra 
special, which usually commands the heaviest sale, 
at half-past six. Mr. Madge prides himself on pos- 
sessing the smartest arrangement for exhibiting the 
results of sporting and other events, on which, un- 
fortunately, nearly all the evening papers depend for 
their largest and most rapid sale. There are one 
or two of these processes, and that preferred by Mr. 
Madge is an arrangement for slipping linotype lines 
into the space left vacant in the plate as it rests 
on the machine. Each line, of course, contains 
the name of a winning horse. The result of the 
swiftest of these methods for economising time is 
that a copy of the “Globe” can be selling in the 
streets in several seconds less than a minute after 
the result of the race is known at the office. The 
winning poll at an election cannot of course be 
quite so rapidly issued, because the figures cannot 
be guessed beforehand. But the additional time 
required can be covered by a very few seconds. 

The printing of the “ Globe” has for many years 
been done by three machines of the “ Victory” 
type, each one of which can on an emergency 
print, fold, and count (in batches of thirteen) over 
twenty thousand copies an hour. As on all the 
great rotary machines, two copies are printed at the 
same moment, and the plates are always duplicated. 
This is a workmanlike, if not brilliant, achievement, 
and it suggests the general level at which the 
“Globe” may Le said to aim. The paper lacks 
distinctness and brightness, and a certain inde- 
pendent note. But it has the businesslike merit 
of being readable and varied, and its appearance 
at least is greatly superior to that of many of its 
more aspiring and more modern rivals. 

H. W. MASSINGHAM. 








THROUGH A PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


‘THE Blaine-Cleveland Presidential Campaign in 
1884 was just commencing when, early in the 
summer of that year, I joined the staff of the 

“St. Louis Globe-Democrat,” and soon found my- 
self in the thick of electioneering activities. I had 
gone out to the West in the spring, fresh from 
London, and then knew little or nothing about 
American politics. By the time I secured a desk 
in the office of the “ St. Louis Globe-Democrat” I 
had read Horace Greeley’s “ History of the Con- 
flict” and several of the volumes in the “ American 
Statesmen Series,” and, in a vague kind of way, I 
was beginning to understand the difference between 
a Republican and a Democrat ; but that was about 
the extent of my knowledge. There were eighteen 
or twenty of us on the reporting staff of the “‘ Globe- 
Democrat,” which, notwithstanding its name, is a 
Republican journal ; but, as I happened to be the 
only reporter who could write shorthand, from May 
until November—over which period the presidential 
election extends—-I fell in for a very large share 
of the campaign work, and travelled as a special 
correspondent some thousands of miles on both the 
east and the west side of the Mississippi River. I 
was new to the West, and new to the kind of news- 
paper work on which I was then engaged, and the in- 
cident and adventure attending it were exceedingly 
interesting to me after my fairly long experience of 
the ordinary work which falls to the lot of a reporter 
on a London daily paper. 


Everything is very different both in the news- 
paper world and the world of politics in America 
from what it is in England, and these differences 
seem more marked in the Western than in the 
Eastern States. There is not much resemblance 
between a general election in England and a 
presidential election in America. The presidential 
campaign extends over a much longer period 
than a general election usually does with us in 
England. It begins with the Congressional and 
State Conventions, which are held in April and 
May, and precede the National Conventions of 
the two political parties, which, as a rule, are held 
in the early weeks of June. At these National 
Conventions each party chooses its candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice-President of the 
United States ; the national platform of each party 
is also drawn up, and then the politicians separate 
to continue the activities in the constituencies, and 
these are kept up until the first week in November, 
when the polling takes place. 

An election campaign in the West is decidedly 
picturesque, and is attended by much more noise 
and display than a parliamentary election in Eng- 
land. As soon as the presidential candidates are 
nominated by the National Conventions in June, 
ratification meetings are held in the cities and at the 
county seats in the rural districts. ‘These are fol- 





lowed by flag-raisings and the organisation of poli- 
tical clubs. 

The clubs in the larger cities are formed in con. 
nection with the different wards. Each club estab- 
lishes headquarters of its own, and from the time 
of its establishment until Election Day there are 
displayed outside its headquarters large and highly 
coloured portraits of the two candidates at the 
head of the party’s national ticket. When, as 
happens in many States, a State election is held at 
the same time as a presidential election, the por- 
traits of the candidates for Governorand Lieutenant- 
Governor arealso displayed. These portraits, which 
are of a colossal size, are hung on a wire network, 
suspended across the street, in a way which must 
be familiar to all Englishmen who have stayed in 
American cities during a presidential year. 

As the campaign is always at its height during 
the late summer and autumn months, most of the 
mass meetings are held in the open air. The term 
“mass meeting” is always used in America to 
distinguish between a convention at which platforms 
are drawn up and candidates chosen, and a general 
open meeting of the members of the party. At 
a convention none but accredited delegates are 
permitted to take part in the proceedings ; for a 
mass meeting a general invitation is issued and all 
comers are welcome. 

The local conventions are all held quite early in 
the presidential year, before the national candidates 
take the field; so that nearly all the gatherings 
which follow the National Conventions are mass 
meetings. Sometimes they are held in connection 
with a ward ; at other times there are mass meet- 
ings for the entire city. A general mass meeting 
is usually preceded by processions and followed by 
a display of fireworks. 

When one of these meetings has been called, 
say, for instance, by the Republicans, the members 
of the ward clubs walk in procession to the open 
space appointed for the meeting. All classes of 
citizens take part in these ward-club processions. 
The electors of the humbler sort attire themselves 
in high-coloured uniforms, wear caps with the 
names of their national candidates emblazoned 
on the front, and carry torch lights and trans- 
parencies. On the transparencies are also dis- 
played the names of the candidates, and some 
short and characteristic statement of the partys 
political principles. The better-class electors— 
the men who on the morrow may be seen on the 
Stock or Produce Exchange, or at the head of some 
of the most important business houses in the city, 
and who live in the houses with the aristocratic 
brown-stone fronts, also meet at their local head- 
quarters. They, of course, do not attire themselves 
in the cheap uniform finery, but for campaign pur- 
poses affect tall grey felt hats, known in the West 
as “stove-pipes.” Like the humbler white and 
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coloured folk, they march to the strains of a band, 
and carry torches and transparencies. Occasionally 
the wealthier electors organise mounted processions, 


. when the members attend on horseback. There 


isno doubt equality at the polls in America ; there 
the vote of one man, be he white or coloured, rich 
or poor, is as good as that of another, but in the 
long march to the polls the class lines are clearly 
drawn. In St. Louis, during the 1884 campaign, 
the well-to-do electors, who came to meeting on 
horseback or wearing stove-pipe hats, were dubbed 
“the Colonels,” while the humbler class, who walked 
to meeting and wore the cheap uniform finery, were 
dubbed “the Kids.” Among the Democrats the 
well-to-do section was known as the “ Silk Stocking 
Democracy,” while the lower end of the party was 
known as the “ Hoodlum Democracy.” The nearest 
word we have in England to “hoodlum,” I may 
explain, is “loafer” or “corner-man.” Of course 
it was only the Republican journals who thus 
subdivided the Democratic party, and gave the 
different sections these opprobrious nicknames. 
Like most Americanisms, those I have quoted are 
extremely expressive, and to Western people their 
meaning and use are always apparent. 


As business men, as well as artisans and day 
labourers, work a longer day in America than in 
England, the open-air meetings in election times are 
usually held rather late in the evening. It is often 
nine o'clock, and quite dark, before the speakers 
take the stand and the speech-making begins. 
Sometimes an electric light plant is brought on the 
ground ; at less important meetings Chinese lanterns 
are hung around the platform and among trees. 
When, as often happens, especially in the country 
districts, the meetings are held in the parks and 
groves, the electric light or the Chinese lanterns 
give quite a picturesque character to these demon- 
strations. The order of procedure at an American 
political meeting differs a little from that at an 
English meeting. The list of speakers is announced 
beforehand, but not the name of the chairman. 
When all is ready one of the prominent men among 
those responsible for the meeting steps to the front 
and calls the assembly “ to order.” ‘Then a motion 
ismade that Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones act as chairman ; 
this is put to the meeting, and if accepted the 
gentleman named takes the chair, and after a brief 
address calls on the speakers whose names have 
been announced. At some meetings a secretary is 
also appointed in the same way as the chairman. 
This is always the case at a convention. One or 
two secretaries are invariably appointed at conven- 
tions, as well as a sergeant-at-arms. At a largely 
attended convention half a dozen or more assistant 
Sergeants-at-arms are also appointed ; men of good 
presence, of some determination, and of strong phy- 
sique are always chosen for these positions. Their 
duties are at times a little troublesome ; they are 
very similar to those of the “chucker-out” at a 
cheap London music-hall or a provincial theatre. 
At conventions a chaplain is also appointed, who 
opens the proceedings with a long prayer. At an 
ordinary mass meeting there are no resolutions in 
our sense of the word. At the ratification meetings 
which follow the National Conventions the newly 


adopted national platform is read aloud by the 
secretary. Its sentiments and declarations are 
cheered as the reading proceeds, and at the end 
of the reading of the document there is renewed 
cheering. A score or so of rockets are sent up into 
the air, and a few bars of “ Yankee Doodle ” or the 
“Star-spangled Banner” are played by the band. 
Seldom is a large political meeting held during the 
campaign year without the attendance of a brass 
band. At the open-air meetings bands play the 
people to the meeting, and selections of stirring 
mwuzic are sandwiched between the speeches. At 
the rural meetings vocal music is often included in 
the programme, and it is a common occurrence for 
a party of young ladies to volunteer their services 
asa special choir. At the conventions, which some- 
times sit for three or four days, a band is invariably 
in attendance. These meetings are held in the 
opera-houses or the court-rooms, and a prominent 
place in a side gallery or on the platform is always 
found for the musicians, whose services are fre- 
quently called upon. It is of little use to organise a 
demonstration in which negroes are desired to take 
part without the assistance of a band and a torch- 
light display. 

The coloured man is given opportunities for end- 
less shouting, marching in procession, and torch- 
bearing during the presidential year, and he never 
seems happier than when he is engaged in the 
noisier and more demonstrative side of politics. I 
sometimes think that the negro is seen at his best 
ata Republican demonstration in one of the smaller 
towns in such States as Illinois, Missouri, and Texas, 
in which the white population is in the majority, 
but is sufficiently divided between the Republicans 
and the Democrats as to make the coloured man’s 
vote of some account to the Republicans. The 
negro always marches and votes with the Repub- 
licans. Here and there an intelligent and inde- 
pendent coloured man votes for the Democrats, but 
such men are few in any State, and asa rule the 
negro would regard himself as lacking in gratitude 
if he failed to vote the Republican ticket. He 
feels that he owes much to the Republican party 
from the days of the war ; and though this party has 
long lived upon its name, he still votes for its can- 
didates at municipal, county, state, and national 
elections. Not content with the general meetings 
for white and coloured, the negro has in addition 
meetings exclusively for his own race. This is 
also the case with the Germans, for in many parts 
of the country there is a large German population 
speaking almost no English. Sometimes in the 
general meetings, especially those of the Republican 
party, speeches are made in German. 


From July to November there are numerous 
indications that the presidential campaign is in 
progress. Americans usually have little hesitation 
in declaring on which side they are fighting. Both 
men and women wear party favours—the men little 
enamelled badges with the names of their presi- 
dential candidates engraved upon them, the women 
brooches of a similar description. 

The badges and brooches are worn from the 
time the candidates are nominated until Election 
Day. After the election they are put away, and, in 
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the case of members of the victorious party, give 
place to small and neatly designed metal representa- 
tions of game-cocks. These roosters, as they are 
called, are worn as emblems of victory for a week or 
two after the election. On the day following the 
election the rooster also adorns the heads of the 
columns of the triumphant newspapers. There is 
not much political literature, as we understand it, 
published in connection with the presidential cam- 
paign. ‘The newspapers are full of election news 
and of interviews and leading articles having 
reference to the contest, but there is little mural 
literature, and the billposter has a remarkably small 
share in the campaign work. The candidates’ ad- 
dresses are not posted on the street hoardings and 
walls as they are in England during a parliamentary 
election, and the political skit or cartoon is rarely 
seen outside the pages of the daily and weekly news- 
papers. But politics are in the air, there is no 
escaping them ; they crop up in all kinds of places. 
Few people who have taken a long railway journey 
in America during campaign year can have escaped 
the attention of the man who has decided to ascer- 
tain how political parties are divided as regards the 
passengers on the train. This man will begin at 
the front car and work his way right through the 
train to the brakesman, enquiring of each passenger 
for which of the two candidates for the Presidency 
he is going to vote. The arrangement of English 
railway carriages renders a mission of this sort 
almost impossible, and if it were possible I think 
the man who attempted it in England would be 
snubbed. He runs no suchrisk in America ; peo- 
ple there answer his questions good-humouredly. 
The results of these polls on the train are usually 
announced by the self-constituted polling officers, 
and are frequently published in the newspapers of 
the city towards which the train is travelling. 


The first electioneering meeting I attended was 
in Texas. It was held at Fort Worth, a bright and 
go-ahead little city on the Trinity River. The 
Republicans were holding a convention there to 
elect delegates to the National Convention, to be 
held in Chicago a fortnight later, at which the party 
was to determine upon its candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency. This was my first 
experience of the American political machine, and 
I had a good opportunity of seeing how it was 
worked. The meeting at Fort Worth was in response 
to a call from the Republican National Committee. 
This body, which is composed of two representatives 
from each State, has its headquarters in New York, 
and some nine months or so earlier had fixed the 
date when the National Convention should be held 
at Chicago. The call from the National Committee 
had been addressed to all the State Republican 
committees, who in their turn had addressed calls 
to the Republican committees in the Congressional 
districts. The congressional district committees 
in their turn had called primary meetings, at which 
delegates were chosen for the State Conventions. 
The delegates to the Texas State Convention num- 
bered between six and seven hundred. Each 
delegation from the congressional districts came 
headed by a chairman, who throughout the con- 
vention sat with his fellow delegates, and when the 


ballots were called stated how his delegation voted. 
At the National Convention each State is repre- 
sented by two delegates for each Congressman and 
Senator it has at Washington, and two alternates, 
The alternates are allowed the privileges of the fluor 
at the National Convention, but only vote when one 
of the regularly appointed delegates fails to attend. 
Among State politicians it is regarded as a high 
honour to be chosen delegate to a National Con- 
vention, and consequently there is much wire-pulling 
and log-rolling to secure election. The negroes al] 
over the Southern States are associated, as already 
stated, almost to a man with the Republican party, 
and as about one-third of the voters of Texas are 
coloured, nearly one-half of the delegates to the Re- 
publican Convention at Fort Worth were negroes. 


The convention met in the Opera House. The 
pit was reserved for the delegates, the spectators 
occupied the boxes and galleries, and, as is the 
custom at nearly all American public meetings, the 
reporters shared the platform with the chairman 
and the speakers. As far as I now remember, 
there were about twenty-eight delegates to be 
elected to Chicago. If an English meeting had had 
such a work in hand it would at the most have occu- 
pied one day. At Fort Worth we were engaged on 
it for three whole days, notwithstanding the fact that 
the delegates assembled soon after nine o'clock 
in the morning and sat until eight or nine o’clock in 
the evening. First of all, a temporary chairman and 
secretary had to be appointed ; then there was an 
address of welcome from the mayor of the city ; and 
after these preliminaries were disposed of, an hour 
or two were occupied in electing committees—one 
to examine and report on the credentials of all the 
delegates claiming the right to vote in the conven- 
tion, another to draw up the Republican platform 
for the State of Texas, and a third to settle the order 
of procedure. The mode of electing these com- 
mittees is usually very simple, the chairman of each 
delegation telling off one of his colleagues to act as 
a member of each committee. The committee on 
credentials, as it is called, is the most important of 
all the committees appointed by a State or National 
Convention. Until it has held its session and re- 
ported on the contested delegation cases, the con- 
vention cannot begin its work. A State convention 
is seldom held without some disputes occurring as 
to which delegates are to be allowed to vote and 
which are to be rejected. These cases arise from 
the divisions within the party in the constituencies. 
Sometimes there is more than one organisation of 
Republicans or Democrats in one district. Each 
organisation elects a delegation to the State Con- 
vention, and then the question as to which delegation 
shall be received has to be settled by the committee 
on credentials. ‘The committee which is entrusted 
with the drawing up of the platform also has an im- 
portant duty, and one which sometimes occupies 4 
considerable time. It is on this committee that 
lawyers and journalists have opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves. Probably one-third of the 
members of the convention are withdrawn from the 
meeting to act on these committees. While they are 
out in the ante-rooms or at the adjacent hotels, no- 
thing can be done to forward the actual work of the 
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convention. Sometimes an adjournment is made 
for two or three hours ; at other times the delegates 
remain in the hall, not in formal session, but listen- 
ing to speakers who are called upon, or who volun- 
teer their services, or to the playing of the band. 
As there is no business before the meeting, the 
speeches which are made are of no immediate use ; 
but they give an opportunity to the younger poli- 
ticians, who always make the most of it. The older 
and more experienced politicians are not available, as 
they are all serving on the several committees, whose 
reports the convention is awaiting. Nothing can 
be done until all the committees have finished their 
work and are ready to report. As a rule, the 


committee on credentials is the last to report, and 
when it is known that there is a large number of 
cases in which delegates’ rights are contested, the 
reports are awaited with much anxiety, for the recep- 
tion ef one delegation and the rejection of another 
may have an important effect upon a nomination. 


As soon as all the committees are ready with 
their reports, the convention is again called to order. 
Up to this time its organisation has only been 
temporary. The first movement towards permanent 
organisation is the reception of the report of the 
committee on organisation and order of procedure. 
This committee recommends the appointment of 
a delegate as chairman, and other delegates as 
secretaries and sergeants-at-arms. When all the 
reports have been considered and accepted by the 
convention, the organisation becomes complete and 
permanent ; the temporary chairman vacates his 
seat at the table in favour of the permanent chair- 
man, and after the new-comer has made his 
introductory speech, the work of the convention 
begins. There are, however, frequently long 
wrangles over these reports, and much feeling is at 
times imported into the discussions and divisions 
which precede their adoption. It often happens 
that a convention which is in session four days will 
occupy itself during the whole of the first two days 
in completing its permanent organisation. Some- 
times it is noon on the third day before the conven- 
tion enters on its actual work. The extent of the 
delay in settling down to work depends mainly on 
the number of cases of contested delegation. It is 
these cases which cause most of the wrangling and 
lay the convention open to the danger of what is 
known as a bolt—the American phrase for expressing 
the withdrawal of a number of delegations from a 
convention, and the subsequent repudiation of its 
action. A serious bolt like the one I am de- 
scribing would result in a contested delegation case 
at the National Convention called to choose candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice- Presidency. 


As I have already stated, the work before the 
Fort Worth Convention was the election of twenty- 
eight delegates to the Republican National Conven- 
tion to be held at Chicago. Nearly two days 
were occupied with this work. First of all the 
nominations were received, a speech being made 
by the mover and the seconder of each nomination, 
and sometimes by delegates supporting the nomina- 
tion. When the list was completed, and it was 
decided by the convention by vote that no more 


nominations should be received, the balloting 
commenced, and was continued until the delegates 
to Chicago were elected. The delegations were 
called over by the reading clerk, the chairman of 
each one responded to the call, and stated how 
many votes his delegation had, and how these votes 
were divided among the candidates nominated ; 
the vote was then repeated to the convention by 
the reading clerk, duly entered by the secretary of 
the convention, and the next delegation called ; and 
so on until the long list of candidates was fined 
down to the exact number required. The balloting 
went on for hours, but to vary its monotony speeches 
were made by prominent orators belonging to the 
State, and musical selections were performed by 
the band. These were always popular, especially 
among the negroes, who were remarkably prone to 
encores. The speeches were not set down in any 
programme ; both the oratory and the music were 
introduced as they were demanded by the conven- 
tion ; the speakers were not expected to address 
themselves to any resolution, but took the platform 
with spread-eagle speeches at any and all times 
in response to calls from the delegates. Many of 
these calls were from the negroes, and when they 
had made up their minds to hear a certain speaker 
it was little use attempting to proceed with the 
roll-call. ‘The chairman had to give way, and the 
convention was forced to accord a hearing to the 
chosen orator. A stirring speech was almost in- 
variably followed by a selection of inspiriting music. 
Sometimes attempts were made to introduce a 
little extra music. I remember one instance in 
which a negro delegate interrupted the roll-call of 
the delegations in order to move “That the 
band do now play the ‘Star-spangled Banner.’” 
Other of the negro delegates boisterously supported 
his motion, but the chairman, while conceding that 
the “Star-spangled Banner” was an excellent thing 
in its way, ruled that it was out of order at that par- 
ticular juncture, and called on the reading clerk to 
proceed with the roll-call. 

Negro politicians are given to noise and turbu- 
lence, and the chairman of a mixed convention need 
be a man of determination and will to settle the 
disputes which arise among them. At the conven- 
tion I am describing, if the delegates failed to 
respect the ruling of the chair the sergeants-at-arms 
soon took them in hand, and if they threatened to 
give trouble they were bundled out of the conven- 
tion hall with very little ceremony. An air of 
freedom and unconventionality characterised the 
Fort Worth meeting. ‘The chairman and by far the 
majority of the delegates smoked while the conven- 
tion was in session, and those who found the 
atmosphere too warm took off their coats and sat 
in their shirt-sleeves. Later on in my cam- 
paign travels I found that this same air of freedom 
and unconventionality marked nearly all the meet- 
ings, and that smoking was common at most of 
them. I ceased to wonder at this as I began to 
know the country better, and as I went about in 
the law courts I saw jurors sitting in the jury box 
without their coats, frequently listening to lawyers 
who were similarly lightly attired. In the Court 
House at Fort Worth I saw some of the jurors 
smoking while the case was proceeding. 
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There is no lack of personalities during a pre- 
sidential campaign, and newspaper editors and 
correspondents come in for a good share of them 
as well as the politicians themselves. Editors and 
editorial writers in the West are not as completely 
and as safely ambushed behind the editorial “ we” 
as they are in England, and consequently they come 
in for much outspoken criticism, which is directed 
personally at them. The familiar way in which 
editors of leading papers are spoken of on the street 
and at political meetings is surprising to a new- 
comer. My experience was that if a political 
speaker desired to quote or contest a statement 
made in an editorial article, for instance, in the 
“Chicago Tribune,” he would not say, as an 
English speaker similarly situated would do, the 
“Chicago Tribune” thinks so-and-so, but Joe 
Medill thinks so-and-so. Mr. Medill is the 
name of the gentleman who owns and edits the 
“ Tribune.” It was the same with Western speakers 
who were replying to or refuting statements made 
in the Eastern newspapers. Early in the campaign 
I was sent into Northern Illinois to attend a meet- 
ing addressed by General Oglesby and the late 
General Logan. General Oglesby, who had been 
Governor of Illinois, and who was again a candidate 
for the Governorship, had occasion to refer to some 
Free Trade editorial articles in ‘“ Harper’s Weekly.” 
He did not speak of them as the utterances of 
“ Harper’s Weekly,” but as those of “old George 
William Curtis,” and replied to Mr. Curtis as per- 
sonally as though he had made the preceding speech. 
Later on I heard a similar measure of familiarity 
meted out to General Oglesby himself. General 
Logan was addressing a meeting in his behalf at 
Belleville, in Southern Illinois, and spoke of him as 
“old Governor Dick Oglesby ” and as “Uncle 
Dick.” I had another example of the same kind 
of: thing across the Mississippi River at Boonville, 
in Missouri, where Senator Vest, in criticising the 
action of Senator John Sherman, dropped the “ Mr.” 
and the title of “Senator,” too, in speaking of his 
colleague from Ohio in the Senate at Washington. 

At the same meeting at Boonville I was myself 
in a mild way a victim of this particular phase of 
Western freedom. General Crittenden, then the 
retiring Governor of Missouri, made a long speech 
in which he vindicated his action in regard to the 
arrest of Frank James, the leader of a band of bor- 
der ruffians and train robbers, who had given the 
State endless trouble since the war. Mr. James, or 
to give him more correctly his Missouri title, Colonel 
James, had surrendered to the Governor at Jeffer- 
son City a few months before, when, notwithstanding 
the fact that there was a reward of $5,000 offered 
for his capture dead or alive, he was received with 
as much pomp as a newly arrived ambassador at 
an Eastern Court. Governor Crittenden’s action 
gave serious offence to many citizens in the State 
of Missouri who had suffered at the hands of the 
James gang, and as the Governor was a Democrat 
his conduct was naturally very strongly condemned 
by the Republican press. The “ Globe-Democrat” 
had led the way in this condemnation, and its 
remarks seemed to have disturbed the Governor 
more than those of any other paper in the State. 
In his speech at the Boonville meeting Governor 
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Crittenden replied to the charges made against him, 
and in particular, and in much detail, to those of the 
**Globe-Democrat.” I was the only newspaper cor- 
respondent in attendance, and sat alone at the table 
in the Court House usually occupied by the judge’s 
clerk. The Governor knew what paper I repre- 
sented ; as his speech proceeded he became vigor- 
ously eloquent in his denial of the charges, and, after 
he had answered those made in the editorial columns 
of the ‘“Globe-Democrat,” he suddenly turned 
his attentions to me. “I see,” he said, pointing to 
me, “that Joe McCullagh’s young man is here, and I 
call upon him to give me an undertaking that he 
will send what I am now saying with regard to 
Frank James to the ‘Globe-Democrat.’” Mr. J. B. 
McCullagh is the editor of this paper. The Gover- 
nor then made a pause in his speech, and he and the 
meeting waited for my reply. My first impulse was 
to courteously suggest to the Governor that he 
should mind his own business, but second thoughts 
prompted concession, and accordingly I stood upat 
the table and promised that the Governor’s remarks 
concerning Colonel James should be embodied in 
my telegraphic despatch to St. Louis that night. 
I kept my promise, and the Governor’s explanations 
and his pleasantries in regard to Mr. McCullagh 
and myself appeared in the next morning’s issue of 
the paper. ‘That was the only time I was singled 
out for any special notice of that kind ; but on 
another occasion I was in Southern Illinois with 
Mr. Carter Harrison, who was the Democratic 
candidate for Governor in 1884, when from the 
platform at an open-air meeting he answered some 
adverse editorial references to his candidature which 
had been made in the Republican papers of Chicago, 
and addressed his answers in a good-humoured way 
to the representatives of those journals, whom he 
had noticed at the reporters’ table. 


One of the most interesting and unique experi- 
ences the presidential campaign afforded me was 
in connection with an interviewing undertaking of 
gigantic proportions. The whole of the “ Globe- 
Democrat” literary staff was engaged upon it, and 
it was certainly one of the most remarkable pieces 
of newspaper work up to that time attempted. 
The Missouri Democrats were holding a State con- 
vention in St. Louis. Itwas a meeting similar to the 
one I have described at Fort Worth. It was called 
to elect delegates to the National Convention at 
Chicago. The convention commenced its session 
on Tuesday, but it was expected that it would be 
Thursday, perhaps Friday, before the various nomi- 
nations would be made. In the meantime Demo- 
crats all over the State were anxious to know what 
nominations would be made, and our editor was 
equally anxious to supply them with the news on 
Wednesday morning, ahead ofall competitors. He 
determined to interview every member of the con- 
vention on the day it commenced business. ‘There 
were some seven hundred members, so that the 
magnitude of the task before our staff will be at once 
apparent. The editor himself commanded the 
expedition, the work was well-organised, every one 
knew what was expected from him, and a picnic to 
the Fair Grounds with which the convention con 
cluded its first day’s session gave an opportunity for 
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the undertaking. The entire staff assembled in the 
reporters’ room, where there was a dress parade 
before we started. Each member wore a pretty 
silk badge ; at the top were printed the words 
“*Globe-Democrat’ Interviewing Corps,” and un- 
derneath was the text—“ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” In addition to the badge, each reporter was 
furnished with a supply of cards as unique as the 
badges. The cards were yellow, oblong, about two 
and a half inches long, an inch wide, and rounded 
at the corners. Across each card in bold black 
letters was printed the word “ Pumped,” and under- 
neath was a request that the recipient would place 
it in his hat, and an assurance that if he did so 
he would not be further troubled by the reporters. 
The delegates, as Democrats, of course did not 
belong to the party of the “Globe-Democrat” ; but 
they fully appreciated the humour and usefulness 
of the undertaking, and they cheerfully helped us in 
our work. They accepted the “ Pumped ” certifi- 
cates and wore them in their hats. Excepting a 
small number—not more than ten per cent.—the 
whole of the seven hundred and odd delegates were 
interviewed, and next morning the “ Globe-Demo- 
crat” triumphantly published several pages of brief 
interviews, forecasting the results of the convention. 


One of the marked differences between American 
and English electioneering consists in the fact that 
the polling is held throughout the country simul- 
taneously. Except in those States which have 
adopted the ballot, the manner of recording votes 
differs greatly from that in this country. The 


judges of election are officers appointed by the 
municipal authorities, or by a board to which this 


duty is delegated. At the polls there is not quite 
so much order and system as attend an English 
parliamentary election. Each political party prints 
its own ballot papers, giving none but the names of 
its own candidates. The party agents take up 
their stand near the polling booths and furnish the 
voters with the tickets they desire. When the 
State elections are being held on the same day as 
the presidential election, a voter has to record his 
vote for twelve or fifteen candidates in addition to 
the presidential electors. 

When the returns are coming in they are dis- 
played on sheets in front of the newspaper offices 
by means of limelight lanterns. To an Englishman 
these returns would be quite inexplicable unless he 
already knew the manner in which a President is 
elected and the position of the two parties at the last 
election. The electors do not vote directly for the 
candidates for the President and Vice-President, but 
for members of the Electoral College. This body is 
composed of representatives from each State, one 
member foreach member sent to Congress. In the 
1888 election there were four hundred and one 
members of the college, elected by thirty-eight States. 
A bare majority elects the President, so that the 
party which in 1888 carried its candidate had to 
have two hundred and one members at least in the 
Electoral College. In each presidential year there 
are three or four States which become doubtful, and 
practically hold the balance, and it is the returns 
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from these States which are awaited with liveliest 
interest by the crowds assembled around the news- 
paper offices on the night of Election Day. Very 
little enthusiasm would be evoked in a Democratic 
crowd by the announcement that the Democrats 
had carried any one of the Southern States, or even 
a South-Western State like Texas, Arkansas, or 
Missouri. All these States have been Demo- 
cratic time out of mind, but there was depression 
among the Democrats and enthusiasm among the 
Republicans on the night of November 4, 1888, 
when it was announced that the Republicans had 
carried New York State. In that year, the Empire 
State had thirty-six votes in the Electoral College, 
and the certainty that they would be given for Mr. 
Harrison meant that the Republicans would carry 
the presidential election. In 1884 the State of 
New York had chosen Cleveland, having elected 
Democratic members of the Electoral College, but 
before the election of 1888 it was ranked with New 
Jersey and Indiana as a doubtful State, and as one 
of the States on which the issue of the day mainly 
depended. To understand how a presidential 
election is going from the returns cabled from New 
York to Fleet Street it is necessary to know which 
States are solidly Republican, which are solidly 
Democratic, and which are doubtful. The Tariff 
Question may cause variations in the position of 
the States this year ; but in the past usually only 
three or four States have been considered uncertain, 
and if the list of these was mastered before November 
it was easy enough to understand the significance 
of each return as it was reported from New York. 
The vote of the Electoral College is not formally 
taken until a month or more after the eiecuon, and 
the actual count at Washington is not made for some 
weeks later still, but on the morrow of the Election 
Day it is well known who is to be the occupant of 
the White House for the next four years. 


In 1884 the Republican party had been in power 
ever since the war, and its defeat was altogether 
unexpected. For about ten days before the elec- 
tion we of the “Globe-Democrat” were printing 
provoking little paragraphs about the trouble we 
were having in restraining our roosters from crowing 
before their time. Even on the morning of Elec- 
tion Day the coloured man was exhorted to keep the 
birds silent “ just for twelve hours longer,” when the 
long repressed roosters might “ crow for all they were 
worth ” in honour of the new Republican President. 
For many hours late that evening the office was 
besieged by a crowd of from twenty to thirty 
thousand people awaiting the results of the poll. 
Republicans and Democrats were present in about 
equal numbers, and when the startling news from 
New York was flashed on the sheet it was apparent 
to the crowd that the election had gone in favour of 
the Democrats, and that Mr. Cleveland would be 
elected President. The Republican crowd went 
home depressed. Not so the thousands of jubilant 
and excited Democrats, who blocked all approaches 
to our office, and retorted upon us by shouting in 
chorus, “ What about your roosters ?” 

EDWARD PORRITT. 
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THERE WAS NO MORE LIFE IN MAY'S FACE THAN IN THAT OF A STATUE. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MAN AND MOTHER, 


HE date was fast approaching when Philip’s 
studies in Italy would be at an end, and his 
mother, who had counted the time during 

which he would be away from her, first by years, 
then by months, then by weeks, was now counting 
it by days. When the last day of his long absence 
passed, she stayed up all night making preparations 
for his welcome on the morrow, flitting about the 
lodge with a candle which she shaded with a 
trembling hand. It began at last to burn low in 
the socket, and the flame grew yellow in the early 
light. A clock far off struck five, and Ally 
clambered up to adjust a picture which did not 
hang quite straight, and might, it just came to her 
thoughts, offend the artist’s eye. Then she sat 
down and pressed her heart that was breaking with 
happiness. Suddenly her huskand’s arms were 
round her. 


“What is it, Philip ?” 

Philip said nothing, but carried the frail little 
woman, like a child, and laid her on the bed. 

“Nice cosy bed!” she murmured, her head 
sinking back on the pillow. In another minute 
she was fast asleep. Philip undresscd her as 
skilfully as a trained nurse, and as tenderly as a 
mother. Then he watched her, every now and 
again shaking hishead. The morning brought him 
no more sleep. Six o’clock, seven o’clock struck ; 
—he got up softly and lighted the fire. Ally sat 
up in bed and rubbed her eyes. 

“ Don’t you stir now, Ally. Just turn your face 
to the wall, and don’t mind me.” 

Ally did as bidden. 

“ Now you may sit up.” Philip stood beside her 
with a tray. 

“ Oh, then, is it breakfast in bed you're going to 
give me? It’s you that are the kind man, Philip! 
Wait till I try to get away from my knees.” (While 
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this remarkable process was going on, Philip paused, 
tray in hand, quite solemn, though the writhing 
figure in the bed would have brought a smile to the 
face of most). “ Now there’s nothing sticking up 
but the nap o’ the quilt.” 

On the nap of the quilt accordingly Philip set 
down the tray. “ Buttered toast!” Ally clasped 
her hands. “What next! Sit down here beside 
me, Philip, and make a lap.” Philip humoured 
her, brought over a cup and plate for himself, and 
made a lap. Every one knows what a good flat 
surface the loose clothing that lies on the knees of 
a woman makes, and what a feeble imitation of it is 
the narrow shelf which is made by a man when he 
joins together his tightly encased knees. _Philip’s 
face expressed the agony he felt as he sat with cup 
and plate balanced on this poor substitute for a 
table. 

“Now aren’t we just like Roy’lty ?—No, no, 
Philip, you shan’t have the littlest egg,” spying the 
little egg on Philip’s plate. “ Heart alive, what a 
happy morning this is !” 

“You're not eating, Ally ; you’re not touching 
anything.” 

“T can’t eat, Philip, really now. Don’t you be 
hurted, dear. It’s just as if my boy was here 
already. I’m sick an’ dazed for joy. There, sure, 
I can’t hold the cup.” 

Philip started up, and putting his own breakfast 
on the tray, carried it back to the table. ‘“ What a 
thing a mother’s heart is! I never did see the 
like o’ you, Ally.” 

Ally had only talked because she could not eat. 
She had lifted the cup to find that she could not 
carry it to her lips. While Philip made a hearty 
meal, she fell asleep again, and it was noon before 
she woke. Starting up she dressed quickly. Any 
one looking in at the window might have fed his 
eyes on the sight that she presented. The wavy 
dark hair that would not be smoothed straight lay 
softly round her fair open forehead, bright spots 
of colour had come to her thin cheeks, through 
twitching lids came glints of starry eyes, the pretty 
mouth worked painfully. She wore a soft green 
dress, with a bright neckerchief that the “ Italian,” 
as she called her son, had sent her. The vivid red 
with the soft green made a combination that was 
exquisite. 


Somebody was indeed looking in at the window. 

“Wonderful, beautiful little mother !” 

Philip, the painter, tapped at the glass. 

In another moment he was caught to his mother’s 
heart. Not a word was said for a while 

“What now ?” 

His mother was holding him away from her, 


looking at him with great love-filled eyes. 
tried to carry it off with banter. 

“What now ?” he repeated. 

Ally laughed, a gay little laugh, with childhood 
and girlhood in it, a laugh that was merry and 
sweet, that was young and was mischievous. 

“Ah, then, Phillie, the five years have made a 
man of ye. Come and look at his moustache, 
Philip” (she called to her husband, who was in the 
next room and had not yet made his appearance) ; 
“look at his moustache !” 


Philip 
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Philip Senior walked into the room, smiling, 

“You do rattle on, Ally.” 

He then shyly approached his son, and the two 
men shook hands. 

“T’m glad to see you back, Philip.” 

An embarrassed silence followed, which was 
broken by Ally, who exclaimed, with the tact that 
is part of true wifehood and true motherhood, as 
she looked from one to the other of the two men 
who were all the world to her : 

“You haven’t outgrown your father, Phillie !” 

“No more he hasn’t !” 

The face of Philip the elder at once cleared, and 
he drew himself up to his full height. The painter 
looked at him, and for the first time was struck by 
the exceeding handsomeness of this tall, fair man. 
Something in the fine quiet mouth, too, pleased him 
strangely. It was full as pleasant to look at this 
calm Northerner after years spent among Italians, 
as it was to look at the cool English sky after years 
spent beneath the warm sky of the South. Philip 
the elder, set at ease, began asking questions, which 
his son answered gaily, wondering at the deep 
earnestness with which his merriest sallies were 
received, Philip’s face only at rare intervals breaking 
into a smile as passing as that which comes to the 
face of a sleeping person, and often as inexplicable 
as it. He did not understand wit or banter, but 
enjoyed listening to the travelled gentleman, his 
son, and began to feel quite unembarrassed in his 
presence. 

Meanwhile Ally, whose sweet magic had wrought 
this pleasantness, stood by with smiles that made 
a sunshine all around her. Suddenly her mother- 
hood took alarm at the flight of time. 

“Philip, for certain the Boy’s dying of hunger. 
What'll ye have, darlin’ ?” (turning to “the Boy” ). 
“ What do you Italians like, darlin’ ?” 

“T’ll have anything that you’ve got plenty of, 
mother. I’m as hungry as a wolf.” 

“Qh, then, I know what! You take the little 
cock out of the oven, Philip, an’ I'll dish the 
potatoes.—Go on talkin’, darlin’. Sure, I can hear 
ye in here. Will ye have a cup o’ tea?” 

“Yes, anything—everything !” 

“Hearken to him! ‘ Anything ’—‘ everything.’ 
Isn’t it lovely, Philip? God bless him !” 

And Ally, quite overcome by the poetry of the 
thing, stood shaking the potatoes to make them 
floury, with the tears of happiness running down 
her face. ‘“ Where’s the potato-dish, Philip? I 
don’t know what I’m doin’.” 

“ Well, Ally, you ave!” exclaimed Philip, laughing 
at this bewilderment of joy. ‘“ Best leave the 
dishin’ to me, wife, an’ entertain the young sig-zor 
from Italy. I’m near afraid of him.” 

So this arrangement was adopted, Philip 
“ dishing ” and Ally sitting beside her son, leaning 
towards him. 

“D’ye like it, darlin’? 
darlin’ ?” she said presently. 

“Tt’s delicious, mother.” Philip smiled. His 
mother was watching him, nodding at almost every 
mouthful he took, and examining him as if he 
presented a perfectly new and wonderful pheno- 
menon in the history of the human race. It did 
not in the least embarrass him, for he was quite 
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used to the scanning of those eager eyes ; but when, 
in an uncontrollable rapture of admiration, she 
exclaimed : 

“ There’s room for you, Philip. Come an’ look 
at him eatin’, come an’ look at him eatin’ !”— 
then the young man sat back and laughed long and 
loudly. 

“It’s just old times again, mother. You're not 
the least bit changed. Why are you shaking all 
over? I believe I shall be the death of you.” 

“Don’t say that, my son. Sure y’re the life of 
me, dear.” The great grey eyes looked into his. 
The painter never forgot it. 


CHAPTER XXV.—WHAT THE WORLD SAID. 


HERE were others at Orchardscroft who looked 
forward with no small pleasure to the return 
of Philip Ray from Italy, and, when the news 

reached the House that he was at the Lodge, Joyce 
especially evinced lively interest in his advent. 
Fred was pleased, and May, who had only just 
quitted a sickroom, looked forward to meeting 
again her playmate of old days. Mr. Sturge was 
the first to stumble across Philip, who had received 
permission from his mother to stroll about the garden 
while she unpacked his trunk. 

Ally confessed that it was “just imposs’ble” to 
do anything but sit looking at him while he was 
with her. When he had gone she sat down before 
the trunk, and what with tender thoughts sug- 
gested by every second article of clothing that she 
took from it, and delight and surprise evoked by 
the grandeur of things which Philip had purchased 
for himself ; what with rejoicing in the holes in his 
socks because she would now be able to mend 
them for “the boy, God bless him!” and running 
to and fro between the trunk and her husband with 
books, most of them French and publications 
of the firm of Calmann Lévy, crying : “ Look at all 
the Italian he’s read, dear !” 

A long time passed, which the young man spent 
strolling about the garden. 

The master of Orchardscroft greeted him cordi- 
ally. 

“Good morning, Ray. I’ve been hearing good 
things about you. People tell me you will be 
missed in Rome.” 

“People are very good in Rome, sir. I made 
many friends.” 

Mr. Sturge smiled. 

“T know Rome, my lad, and people are no better 
there than anywhere else. I spent a year there, 
and made no friends.” 

“You did not paint, sir.” 

“T did” (with a laugh). “ That’s just it.” 

“ Pardon me,”—Philip was much embarrassed— 
“TI did not know... .” 

“That I was a painter. Nobody ever did, or 
does, excepting my wife, and even she, who is partial 
of course, skies my pictures. I'll ask your opinion 
on them, Ray, sometime—not to-day, so don’t look 
alarmed. The very good people in Rome used to 
laugh in my face, and advise me to stick to my 
bottles, as the critics did Keats. I thought then 
it was the same case, but have lived down that 
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theory. One man indeed took me up—a painter 
too. He said I was so touchingly innocent with 
my belief in myself. This man lived in a stable, 
because he could not afford to keep two lodgings, 
one for himself and one for his horse, and he could 
not live without a horse. A queer fellow that I 
loved, and that liked me. Have you heard of 
him ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Well, he writes to me—but no matter what he 
writes. I’m proud to know you, Ray. Here 
comes my wife, with somebody else whom you 
know.” 

“Why, how do you do, Philip? May said she 
was sure it was you.” 

Both ladies held out their hands. May was 
considerably taller than Joyce, and Philip thought 
her manner cold. She was absurdly named, being 
not in the least like the little bright flower may, or 
like the pretty month in which it blossoms. Philip 
noticed with surprise that she was still not at all 
beautiful. Her silky hair was brushed back too 
severely from her forehead, her large eyes had a 
painful look of weariness in them, and no least 
tinge of colour warmed her cheeks. . It was a face 
that perplexed and almost vexed him, with still 
that unfulfilled promise of beauty in it. The girl 
was dressed in close-fitting dark serge that wanted 
the relief of something, if only a flower. She 
looked particularly plain beside Joyce, who was 
dressed charmingly and lookedcharming. Hersunny 
hair was bright and warm as ever, with not a silver 
streak in it; her eyes were bright and laughing. 
She had grown older, but had not grown old. 
Perhaps she was a little too stout, but she was 
very pleasant to look at, setting you thinking of 
goodness and geniality and all sorts of other things 
beginning with g. As she spoke to Philip—and 
she asked him a dozen questions about his doings 
in Italy—she looked at him steadily with her 
radiant, frank gaze of Englishwoman aged forty 
and odd. Then she walked away between her 
husband and May, pouting like a child. 

“What’s the matter with you, Joyce ?” 

“Well, I suppose you see, Fred, that that young 
man is quite a gentleman.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Well, I do call it such a nuisance; don't 
you ?” 

“ Be a little more explicit, dear.” 

“More ‘explicit.’ The density of men is 
certainly extraordinary. I’m sure May has under- 
stood me. Haven’t you, May?” 

“Yes, I think I have.” May smiled, and her 
face at once became beautiful. 

“But your mother hasn’t explained herself in 
any way,” Fred exclaimed, with a bewildered face. 
“ You feminine things are simply uncanny. One 
of you drops an incoherent remark, and the other 
seizes the drift of the thing as i 4 

“The remark had been what you call ‘ coherent.’ 
You don’t seem to realise that going into par- 
ticulars is frightfully tiring work ; that’s why listen- 
ing to men and talking to them is such a dreadful 
strain on the mind.” 

“T know we are but feeble creatures.” 

“ That’s mock humility, and you think it clever, 
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which it isn’t a bit, Fred. Every man thinks man 
has the cream of intellect, which he hasn’t. I 
heard proof conclusive on that subject the other 
day from a woman.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Well, she put it this way. She said God had 
first created the fishes, which had next to no brain ; 
and then the birds, which had a little more, but 
not much ; and then the beasts, which had a good 
bit more, in fact, quite a lot ; and then man, glorious, 
intellectual! man! and then, top in this scale of 
intellect, what do you think ?” 

“Give it up, unless it was Woman—glorious, 
intellectual woman !” 

“Well, that is just what it was. What were we 
talking of before, dear? Oh, I remember. Don’t 
you see, Fred? We can’t invite the Lodge to dinner 
at the House?” 

“ Ah, that’s the way the wind blows, is it? You 
want to have young Philip Ray to dinner, and in- 
troduce this coming man to Hampstead’s Middle 
Ten. Well no, I don’t think that would do. He’s 
living at the Lodge with his parents, and it could 
but make the young fellow uncomfortable.” 

“T call it very hard on me.” 

The mistress of Orchardscroft looked unspeak- 
ably woebegone. 

“Well, I suppose it is a little.” 

Fred was frankly sympathetic. 

Joyce bit her lips. 

“ You see, Fred, in a book this would all be made 
interesting ; and in real life it’s positively awful, 
isn’t it now?” 


“No, I don’t think it’s positively awful.” Fred 


spoke slowly and suppressed a smile, then turned 
to May. 

“What a white face you have, child. 
lie in your hammock again.” 

A few minutes later he was swinging the hammock 
lightly to and fro. 

“Why, she’s asleep already. 


Go and 


It’s very odd and 
distressing. I’m afraid, wife”—his eyes grew dim 
—“our little girl is going from us.” 

Joyce looked indignant. 

“T cannot dear you to say that, Fred ; you know 
I can’t. She’s not ; indeed she’s not !” 

“Well, well, I’m sorry I spoke. The air here is 
stifling tome. Will you come out for a walk on 
the Heath, Joy?” 

They left the garden together, with anxious, 
clouded faces. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A GIRL IN A HAMMOCK. 


HERE was no more life in May’s still face than 

in that of a statue. Philip stood watching 

_ her, wondering, with an artist’s aggrieved 
feeling, that she was not more beautiful. Feeling, 
as he says to-day, that she could no more wake 
than any sculptured thing, he walked round her, 
looking at her critically in every aspect. Then he 
sat down, conscious of being less aggrieved, but not 
quite satisfied. Decidedly her face was moulded 
as the Greek sculptors moulded faces, and her 
young figure as they moulded figures. But that hard 
hair-line, that odious serge! He frowned with 
vexation. Then he took out his sketch-book and 


sketched the girl swiftly, and wrote under the sketch, 
“An English Lady—called May.” And then he 
laughed softly, because it was so absurd that this 
English lady should be called May. 

And May said, “Show me the picture, Philip.” 

Philip put his sketch-book into her outstretched 
hand, reddening with vexation. 

“Surely I lay with open eyes,” the girl exclaimed, 
as she looked at the sketch. 

“TI did not see you open your eyes once, Miss 
May.” 

“T wish I knew how it was then,” May spoke 
sadly. “I seem to have seen you sketching me. 
Perhaps I dreamt it. It’s so horrid not to know 
anything, not when one has waked and when one 
has slept. I suppose it is that I am dying.” 

“1 am sorry to have brought such sad thoughts 
to your mind, Miss May.” 

“Yes, death is sad, is it not?” 

“Most surely it is. But” (gently) “suppose we 
speak no more of death. Does the sketch please 
you at all?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

Philip smiled. May had just the same manner as 
girl that she had had as child, quaint and curiously 
frank, with a touch of petulance, and a charming 
sudden smile that set all right. 

“Of course it’s badly done,” the painter said 
humbly. 

“No, it’s a little masterpiece—even I can see 
that—but it’s not like me. I haven’t that towzle 
of hair.” 

“But you should have.” 

“ And I am not dressed in this Roman way.” 

* But you should be.” 

“You are very censorious, Philip.’ 

“Am 1? Pardon me.” 

“Oh, you needn’t say that. I like it. It’s so 
funny and rude. Just shake my hammock the 
least little bit, and tell me about the painter that 
lived in the stable. Isn’t the light pretty falling 
through the leaves? I do want to live just one day 
longer. Do you believe in prayer, Philip?” : 

“ Assuredly, or I should be a poorer artist even 
than I am. How should I hope to do anything 
with my brush, did I not believe in the God of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Correggio ?” 

“That sounds irreverent, Philip.” 

“Does it? I am not irreverent, Miss May.” 

“T am sure you are not. Philip—talking of 
painting—why don’t you paint your father ?” 

“H’m! I don’t know.” 

Philip looked straight before him. Until quite 
lately he had scarce had eyes for his father’s singular 
physical beauty, and the great human worth of the 
slow-brained man had never been appreciated by 
his brilliant son. 

May looked at him with her fine smile. 
differently people think. I like your father so very 
much. It makes my heart beat more quietly 
merely to look at him. When I see him moving 
about the garden with his quiet face, I sometimes 
think the world cannot be so old as people say. 
Those are my dreams in Eden. Ally is Eve, and 
I look on.” 

Philip laughed in spite of himself, and entered 
into the girl’s quaint fancy 


” 


, 


* How 
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“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I’m I,” was the answer, with startling readiness. 
“I must be six thousand years old to have seen it 
all. Just shake my hammock again the least little 
bit, Philip. Stop ! now I’m quite saneagain. Are 
you very busy painting ?” 

All the dreaminess had gone out of her voice. 
This was the lady patron’s tone, Philip told himself, 
recalling May’s promise of six years before. He was 
to paint her house for her—“ inside.” The re- 
membrance of that modifying clause still made him 
smile. 

“No, I am not very busy,” he said, “but I am 
going to set to work now in earnest, for some things 
that I have in hand must be ready at latest by “ 

“ End of March. Ofcourse. Motherand I are 
so looking forward to seeing your pictures there. 
I do hope I shall be well enough to be driven 
there. I wonder where they'll hang them, It’s 
rather a pity that R’s so low down in the alphabet.” 

“Pictures are not hung alphabetically, according 
to exhibitors’ names, Miss May,” Philip said, trying 
to keep his countenance. 

“ As if I thought they were! Really, Philip!” 
May was her old indignant self. ‘“ What I meant 
is this. Lots of people—mother and I, always— 
get a catalogue before going, and read it through, 
marking the names we know; but one gets so 
fagged out by the time one’s got to M that most of 
us stop at Millais. If I were a painter I should 

assume aname in A, it gives one such a good 
position. But of course we shall think specially 


of you,”—-the compliment conveyed in this remark 
y P y 


gave exquisite pleasure, coming as it did from one 
so chary of honeyed speech—“ and” (graciously) 
‘we shall tell every one.” 

The lady patron aged eighteen was scarce less 
naive than had been the lady patron aged twelve. 
‘There was something delicious in her simple hearted 
grandeur. 

“ Haven’t you some:small commission for me, 
Miss May?” Philip asked, with a humility which 
amused himself. 

“Oh, yes ; I want you to paint me a picture for 
my very own, Philip, for my room. I won’t have 
it exhibited. I have thought it all out lying here 
in my hammock. It’s name is to be ‘A Modern 
Adam,’ and it is to be just your father in this 
garden.” 

“T understand.” 
ike, made a note of the order. 
my father ought to be !” 

“Because I like him?” May always went to 
the core of a thing at once. ‘Well, yes, I don’t 
like many people; I don’t know how it is.” 
Jessica’s child knew nothing of heredity, and while 
knowing that she was not Joyce’s daughter, again 
and again fell to wondering that she should be 
so different from Joyce. Never mind ” (cheerfully), 
“T suppose that’s why I like those whom I do like 
very, very much. Ray is an old favourite with me. 
Don’t you remember ”—she laughed softly—“ how 
I said as a little child—they tell the story of me 
te this day—that he must die before me, because, 
when I went to Heaven, I should want him to be 
there to tell me the names of all the mew flowers. 
They may tease me as they will, but I still like to 


Philip, to seem quite business- 
“ How proud a man 
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think of Heaven as a big garden, and can make no 
perfect picture of it, but Ray is among the strange 
flowers, ready to tell me their names, not without 
fearful glances at my trailing robes, and shy re- 
quests that I will ‘f/ease keep in the path.’” 

Philip laughed outright this time. It was typical 
that this spoilt child of Fred and Joyce—he knew 
of her only as their child—should picture Heaven 
as a place where she should still be attended by 
her favourite gardener ; and her vision of Ray shyly 
requesting her to keep off the flower-beds was a 
very touch of nature. 

“Can you,” he said suddenly, “ever get my 
father 40 talk, Miss May? Do you ever make him 
smile, or laugh? He seems to me so stol so 
imperturbable.” 

“He is very imperturbable. I like that. It’s 
so quieting.” May spoke as if, like another Keats, 
young and old both, she had borne “the dis- 
appointment, the anxiety, imagination’s struggles,” 
for indeed six thousand years. Something in the 
young thrilling voice made Philip’s heart leap. 
She was in this place, not of it, he felt, not for the 
first time in the course of this talk. He looked 
from her to the House near by, huge, massive, with 
two idling liveried servants standing in its porch. 
It was a very monument to wealth, and the wistful- 
faced girl in the hammock, who was heiress to it 
all, seemed oddly out of keeping with it. There 
was silence for a time, broken by an indignant cry 
from May, wriggling in her hammock like a child. 

“T’m so uncomfortable, Philip! I’m tired of 
lying in the light. Go—I mean, péease go” (with 
that quick smile that was apology) “and tell Ray 
I want him to carry me into my little dim nook in 
the conservatory.” 

“My father,” Philip answered, “left the garden 
some time ago, and”—he anticipated matters— 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Sturge have gone for a walk on the 
Heath.” 

He could hardly conceal his pleasure at being 
able to make this double announcement. 

“Tet me, Miss May,” he added, rising, “carry 
you to the dim nook.” 

* You couldn’t,” scornfully. 

“Nonsense ! Oh, I beg your pardon, I’m rude 
again. Come, Miss May, put your arms about my 
neck and lift yourself a little. I was blind not to 
see that the air here was too bright and hot for you.” 

“T am trying to make myself light,” the girl said, 
self-approvingly. “I wonder do you notice.” 

“T think I do,” Philip laughed again. “Is this 
the dim nook, and is it quite dim enough ?” 

May did not answer. Philip looked about him 
for a moment, and then, catching sight of Mr. 
Sturge walking slowly up the garden path in earnest 
talk with his wife, ran quickly down the steps. 

“I’m afraid, sir, Miss May has fainted. I've 
carried her into the conservatory, and-——” 

“Oh, Fred, come quickly !” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A SCOTCH CONNOISSEUR. 


HILIP, left alone, walked up and down the 
garden. He had walked over every spot of 
it with May. They had been little children 

together, and had grown up together. He recalled 
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scene after scene of their childhood, saw again in 
thought the little three-year-old girl, his boy-love, 
standing on those steps, he remembered her kisses 
and her sulks on that day and on many another 
day. Then he saw the tall child-girl as she had 
looked on his sixteenth birthday ; he remembered 
her quaint, passionate talk. She was going to marry, 
when she was eighteen, the first person who proposed 
to her, and she was now eighteen and dying. 

He sat down with head and heart beating. 

“ Philip.” 

It was Mrs. Sturge speaking. 

“May sends you back your note-book. I am 
going to throw it from the verandah. Catch!” 

She threw it. 

Philip caught it, put it in his pocket, and walked 
away. When out of sight of the house he opened 
it and looked through it eagerly. There was no 
word in it from May, no sign of its having been 
in her hands. Other girls had scribbled in his 
sketchbooks, some had even torn leaves from them. 
This girl sent his sketch-book back without even 
a message. 


“ Are you Philip Ray?” somebody asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“TI am Dr. MacIntyre. Miss Sturge tells me 
that you will be willing to come to my house 
for a book which I promised to bring her to-day, 
but which I forgot.” 

“T am very willing to do so, sir. 
better?” 

“H’m!” the old man grunted. “I can’t 
quite make her out. If they take her to the South 


Is Miss Sturge 


while she can still bear the voyage, and keep her 
there till next spring, I should say she might pick 
up. But they’ve a dread of taking her away from 


home. 
man.” 

Philip slackened his speed promptly. The doctor 
faced round suddenly. 

“ Are you the artist ?” 

“T am an artist, sir.” Philip smiled and used 
the more modest indefinite article. 

“ Well, I shall like to talk over a little matter with 
you when we’re in my study. You're not a Scotch- 
man, I suppose ?” 

Philip murmured a regret. 

“T didn’t think you were. That’s why I said I 
supposed you weren’t. My joke, you know.” 

Philip smiled again, very genially, though wonder- 
ing to himself where the joke came in. 

“ The case is this,” the doctor went on, “I have 
a picture of my wife by a man called Raikes. Do 
you know that name ?” 

Philip knew of the Gloucester philanthropist, 
and knew the statue on the Thames Embankment. 

“TI don’t know an artist of that name,” he re- 
plied diffidently. 

“That’s just it. Nobody knows of the artist 
Raikes. Now I think he had a lot in him, and 
have always wondered that he didn’t get into the 
swim.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t want to,” Philip suggested. 

“Well, I’m not sure that he did. I rather think 
he liked lonely, dangerous places. Anyhow, he 
got into a hole, and was sucked down, poor lad.” 


You’re walking too fast for me, young 


“Ts he long dead, sir?” 

“Two years now.” 

“Quite young, I suppose ?” 

“My age. We went to school together.” 

The old gentleman took off his hat and wiped 
the drops from his bald head. Philip said nothing, 
and they walked on. 

“This is my house.” 
timidly. 


The doctor knocked 


“Don’t forget to use the doormat, James.” This 
was called out in a lady’s voice, as the dramatists 
say, within. 

“That’s my sister,” the doctor explained. 

Philip composed his face, and rubbed his boots 
in imitation of the doctor, boisterously, sides and 
soles and tops. It was a perfectly dry morning, 
with a quiet breeze that blew no dust about. Miss 
MacIntyre on such mornings always sat in her 
sewing-room, which commanded a view of the hall 
door, and cried to every one entering, “ Don’t forget 
the doormat, James,” James being the doctor’s name. 

It was a theory of Miss MaclIntyre’s that the 
doormat, while it commanded attention on wet 
days, was overlooked on dry days, so that dry days 
were “ruination to the Brussels”—so she called 
the floor-coverings of her house, most of which 
were English drugget. Miss MacIntyre maintained 
that she knew every sole—s o / e—in Hampstead, 
and it was not unusual for her to call her brother 
away from his study to show him, with vehement 
indignation, the counterfeit presentment on the 
stairs of some patient of his who had ignored the 
cry of “ Don’t forget the doormat !” 

Philip, as he rubbed and scrubbed his boots, 
remembered having heard of an eccentric lady of 
this type residing in Hampstead, but could not 
remember having heard her name. He walked up 
the stairs after the doctor, wondering what would 
be his next experience, and was not long kept in a 
state of doubt. 

On entering the study, the door of which the 
doctor locked inside, after which he pocketed the 
key, Philip found himself face to face with the 
life-sized portrait of a lady whose face was bur- 
lesqued by one eye having been cut out, by the 
mouth having been cut out, and one ear being 
semi-detached. A hand, too, he noticed, was miss- 
ing. Philip Ray declares to-day that he felt faint 
at sight of this terribly ghastly object, and wished 
earnestly that the room had been unlocked or that 
he or the doctor had occupied it alone. The 
doctor did not seem to notice his alarm, but patted 
his side-pocket joyously. 

“She can’t come in here, my friend.” 

Did he mean his wife or his sister? Ray asked 
himself, and wondered if this Scot was of opinion 
that any person outside would be additionally foiled 
by the door-key having been withdrawn. 

“That’s Raikes’s picture of my wife, Mr. Ray.” 

“Indeed. Does Mrs. MacIntyre—er—quite 
like - 

“Mrs. MacIntyre is no more.” 

“Oh!” Philip looked genuinely heart-stricken. 
He was his mother’s son in many ways. 

“ She’s dead now ; let me see, how long... 
The doctor raised his eyebrows and scratched one 


” 
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brow lightly with his forefinger, which action is 
popularly supposed to be helpful in the case of a 
stiff arithmetical problem . . . “ Why, it must be 
twenty-five years.” 

This was said in a cheerful tone, which hinted 
that Philip might moderate his sympathy. 

“Now you know,” the doctor pointed to the 
mutilated canvas, “ that’s the sort of picture Raikes 
did. Do you like it?” 

“T don’t think I see it quite to advantage, sir.” 

“You don’t see it all. Do you like what you 
see of it?” 

“ Well, frankly speaking, no.” 

“ What do you object to in it?” 

Philip became a critic at once. 

“For one thing the pose. The lady couldn’t 
have stood so.” 

“ No, she couldn’t, and she didn’t. What else?” 

“The dress is badly done.” 

“Villainously. It’s thick paint. My wife never 
dressed in thick paint. I told Raikes so. He 
was quite huffed. He disliked being told a thing 
like that.” Philip tried to look only civilly atten- 
tive. ‘ What else do you find fault with?” 

“ Why,”—Philip succumbed to the strain, and 
laughed, a short nervous laugh that said he would 
give up his purse rather than his life,—“ why, if 
you insist on knowing my opinion as an artist, sir, 
I—I think the picture every bit—well, bad.” 

“You do? Well, I’m very much pleased with 
you ; for that’s my own opinion. But you're the 
only artist I’ve heard say a sensible word on the 
subject. I had a young painter here the other day 
—a Grosvenor man—and at sight of that canvas 
he brayed out into a laugh that really set me 
wishing I’d got some thistles by me, but I think, 
you know, that those Grosvenor men are not always 
responsible. Not but what on the same day a 
jackanapes who exhibits at the Academy went into 
giggles like a boarding-school chit ?” 

* Oh, you're not going to pull down the Academy, 
are you, sir?” Philip, R.A. zm sfe, could not 
listen to any disparagement of this institution. 

“There are people who say it wants pulling up, 
young man, but that’s neither here nor there. 
Will you give me your opinion of these little 
pictures? What do you think of this?” 

He handed Philip a small circular picture framed 
in capital style. It was the picture of an eye, blue, 
liquid, and almost living, with delicate fringe of 
lashes and soft dark brow. 

“Tt is a gem, sir ; it is perfect. 
done by the same hand.” 

“ Tt was taken from that picture. Look at this 
mouth now. It speaksand moves.” The charming 
mouth was also framed apart. “And look at this. 
Did you ever see that wonder of God’s, a woman’s 
little hand, better reproduced on canvas than it is 
here? This is not anybody’s hand. It is my 
wife’s hand, sir. I’d know it among a million 
pictures of hands. Don’t you see it wearing away 
from the ring, too heavy and big for the wasting 
fingers? Don’t you notice the twitch and the 
weariness in it? Don’t you see how slow the pulse 
is? And now, sir, will you tell me if this ear’s not 
worth framing?” There is not a prettier shell in 
the sea than a woman’s ear, when it is pretty. I 


This was never 
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shall have it framed before another day passes, and 
then out of the window with the rest ! ” 

“What will Miss MacIntyre say to that, sir?” 

“You may well ask. No one knows what she'll 
say to what Ive done with the picture. She'll 
have a fit the first time she comes into this room. 
It will be the death of her, and the ruination of 
me. She'll say it’s worse than Bluebeard, to begin 
with, and then she'll say it’s a waste of painted 
canvas ; but really there’s to my mind not a bit 
more worth taking out of that picture. There 
isn’t a button in that bodice that’s done to the 
life.” 

Philip stepped forward, and examined the 
buttons with quivering shoulders. He was quite 
sure that if this Scotchman could be brought to 
see that a button in his wife’s bodice was “done to 
the life,” he would instantly detach it from the 
picture and have it separately framed. 

“T see you're of my opinion, Mr. Ray. About 
that book now. Here it is. Besant will never beat 
‘ Dorothy Forster.’ There’s a soft touch!” (He 
wrapt the book up as tenderly as if he were 
wrapping up the frail lady of Bamborough.) 
“Take it to her. I shall hope to see more of you, 
Mr. Ray. I think we shall like each other.” 

Philip cordially said he had no doubt on the 
subject, and, taking the proffered hand of the 
whimsical old man, bade him good morning. He 
had made a pleasant acquaintance, and one that 
was to be fraught with greatest good. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A SHOCK TO MISS ELLEN MACINTYRE, 


HE friendship with Dr. MacIntyre led to 
Philip’s hearing daily from him how May 
was ; furthermore, having made an offer of his 

services through the doctor, he was honoured with 
the execution of her errands. Sometimes it was a 
book that she wanted, and she sent him the name 
scribbled down ; sometimes it was a skein of silk, 
and she sent him a shred as pattern. Here were 
treasures for one suffering from love’s softening of 
the heart and brain. 

“Sir,” he said one morning to the doctor, 
“would you mind looking in on me in my studio? 
My picture for exhibition is done.” 

“¢ Picture for exhibition,’—well-a-day !” The 
doctor smiled. 

“ What’s the subject, Philip ?” 

“T’d rather not tell you. I want you to give it 
a name.” 

“ The White Lady—not of Avenel—that would 
be a pretty and mysterious name.” 

“It wouldn’t do, sir, quite.” 

“Not quite? Well, I must wait then till I see 
the picture.” 

Two hours later the doctor stood in Philip's 
studio. 

“That’s a charming sprig of may, my lad.” He 
paused for a moment at the door before walking 
into the room, his attention being drawn to a deli- 
cate little picture. Then he advanced. “Why, 
that’s your Irish Mother, Philip !” 

“ My Irish Mother—that name will do, sir.” 

The doctor took a chair, and, placing it back to 
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front, seated himself astride on it. The picture 
represented the sitting-room at the lodge, with no 
detail of it omitted. In the window stood a re- 
markably handsome man slipping geraniums, and 
quite lost in the occupation. Watching him, with 
eager look and lips parted to speak, was a frail, 
grey-eyed woman, in whose dusky hair silver 
streaks were gleaming. The doctor looked at this 
picture for a long time without speaking, then he 
galloped a little nearer to it. Then he sprang with 
his horse on one side and then on the other, and 
then at last he dismounted. 

“Where are you, Philip?” 

Philip advanced from the back of the room. 
The doctor wrung his hand. Then he departed, 
wheezing and grunting, without having said a word. 
When he returned to his own house some hours 


“T hope it’s not an allegory, James.” 

The doctor’s sister used the word “allegory” 
with as large a meaning as the word “ Brussels.” 

“As if, Ellen, I should show it to you if it 
were !” exclaimed the doctor. Hereupon Cale- 
donia’s daughter stern put up her spectacles 
again. 

“Very pirry indeed” (Miss MacIntyre always 
said ‘pirry’ when feeling real pleasure), “ex- 
ceed’n'ly pirry. I’m very pleased indeed that that 
young man has taken to flower-painting. We'll 
hang this picture in the drawing-room between 
Loch Lomond and Sir Walter. It’s thoroughly 
nice, though I should have liked more blossom, 
and pink may better than white. I shall ask him 
to put a few more clusters to it, and to colour it up 
a bit, and I shall tell him he can put his name to 








* MADNESS. 


later, he talked much and excitedly, and this was 
the more curious that there was no one to listen to 


him. At last he sat down, and at once bent 
forward with a surprised look. On his desk, a 
gleaming beautiful thing, was the sprig of may, 
beside ita small card. The doctor’s face glowed 
with pleasure as he read the contents of that card, 
then he called his sister. 

“Ellen! come here, my dear. 
think of that ?” 

Miss MacIntyre sat down. She was one of 
those people who like to think sitting. 

“What is it, James?” she took out her spectacle- 
case, and began to rub the glasses. 

“It’s a picture that Philip Ray has presented to 
me.” 

Miss MacIntyre had just raised her spectacles 
to her eyes, but quickly put these aids to vision 
down again. 


What do you 


na hae y 
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it. I hope, by the way, it will go with the 
drawing-room paper. Come, James, and we'll see 
at once.” 

“But, Ellen, the picture was meant for my 
study !” 

“Of course, dear! but he'll be immensely 
pleased at my hanging it in the drawing-room. 
There’s not another picture you have that I would 
hang there. I know you are still piqued about 
your wife, but you would have her done in that 
dress cut in a V, and though I won’t deny that her 
throat was very pretty, still I must say that I think 
a woman in evening dress is not quite nice for 
a day-room. Why, James!” Miss MacIntyre 
changed colour, and rose up from her chair. “Is 
that my sister-in-law’s eye that I see looking down 
at me from the wall ?” 

The doctor followed the direction of his sister’s 
gaze—he had forgotten all discretion in his delight 
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at receiving the sprig of may, and encountered the 
eye, that clear, blue, liquid, almost living eye, 
smiling on him and Ellen. Then he screwed up 
his courage, and, instead of feebly grovelling 
before the tyrannous spinster, as was his wont, said 
valiantly and satirically : 

“T hope, Ellen, there’s nothing that’s not ‘quite 
nice’ in the eye of my wife.” 

Miss MacIntyre covered her face with her hands. 

“ Oh, it’s terrible! It’s like the ‘Castle of Otranto,’ 
it’s like Madame Tussaud’s, it’s—oh, am I living 
in a tragedy ?—My sister-in-law’s ear !—her mouth ! 
—her hand! O, James! James !—/ames/” and 
with a far-off resemblance to the bereaved king of 
Shakspearian fame, Miss MacIntyre fled from her 
brother’s study to the drawing-room. Here she 
stood before the picture of Sir Walter. This was 
not, as may have been supposed, the author of the 
Waverley fictions, but a narrow-faced, pale-eyed 
uncle of the MacIntyres on the mother’s side, the 
owner of not a few paternal acres in the lovely 
neighbourhood of Loch Lomond. Sir Walter, 
strong in his title and in his lands, was very weak 
in his head, and a terrible thought had flashed 
across the mind of Miss MacIntyre. Was James 
possibly also losing his reason? She decided to 
look up madness in Chambers, and after turning 
over page after page of AZac, came to the word she 
sought. 

“ Madness. See Insanity.” 

Surely in nothing is that quality to which a 
German philosopher has given the name of 


“malice of the thing,” seen more than in the 


circumstance that look up what you will in an 
Encyclopedia, you find yourself met by the melan- 
choly phrase, “See” something else. With 
trembling fingers Miss MacIntyre turned to 
“Insanity,” and then read the long article which 
is devoted to this subject in the famous Scotch 
Encyclopedia. She did more than this, she bought 
a book on lunacy, of course as one buys corn- 
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plasters (for a friend), and she read that. She 
removed by degrees all things of a red and reddish 
colour from the rooms most frequented by her 
brother, because in the book on lunacy she read 
that these colours were exciting ; she would have 
removed the pepper-pot and the mustard-pot from 
the cruet-stand, but she feared that too open 
measures might bring about “an access.” She 
locked—very softly—the door of her bedroom at 
night, lest James should develop homicidal mania 
in the dark hours. She did many other things, 
and in course of time, from being an exceedingly 
irascible, shrill-voiced, and self-opinionated person, 
became curiously gentle, low-voiced, and self- 
effacing, for she read in the book on lunacy that 
the greatest indulgence must be shown to lunatics. 
The result of this may be guessed by those who 
know (as who does not?) that all things that are 
in essence brave and kind and beautiful, such as 
tending the lepers, or raising the fallen, or watching 
the sick, or helping the poor, or shielding the dis- 
graced, or cheering the old, or leading the young, 
or loving largely, chasten the human face and 
ennoble it. The truth is, that in the days that 
followed this day, during all which days Miss 
MacIntyre was her brother’s keeper, she became 
visibly a lovely and beautiful old lady, with a quiet 
wonderful look in her shy blue eyes, and with her 
pretty silver curls shaking so constantly that one 
felt quite sure that peals of soft music must ring 
from them. Meanwhile, the sprig of may hung— 
not between Loch Lomond and Sir Walter—but in 
the doctor’s study, where that connoisseur looked 
and looks at it, not once in a way, but every day 
of his life, advancing his eyelids and lifting up his 
nose, like Stephano when Ariel beat his tabor. 

As for the picture “ My Irish Mother,” it was 
the talk of the season, but I quite forget how much 
the American gentleman gave for it. It was, a 
German connoisseur said, “a great lot in pounds, 
and a great /otter in dollars.” 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT EDINBURGH. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FIRST 
EDINBURGH MEETING IN 1834. 


i ie: Jubilee meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science was held in 

1881 at York. There were few present on 
that occasion of the original members, and eleven 
additional years have left the number of survivors 
much fewer. The sixty-second annual meeting is 
to be held in 1892 in Edinburgh, which has the 
honour of receiving the learned body for the fourth 
time, the previous years having been 1834, 1850, 
and 1871. It may interest the men of a new 
generation to give a few personal recollections of 
the first Edinburgh meeting, held in September 
1834, fifty-eight years ago. 

The first meeting of the Association was held 
at York in 1831, under the presidency of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, F.R.s.; the second at Oxford, under the 
presidency of Professor Buckland; the third at 
Cambridge, where Adam Sedgwick presided ; and 
the fourth meeting was at Edinburgh, under the 
presidency of Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, 
F.R.S.L. & E., a man distinguished for astronomical 
and other scientific knowledge, and who well 
served his country as Governor of the Australasian 
colony whose capital bears his name. The Vice- 


Presidents of the Edinburgh meeting were Sir David 
Brewster and the Rev. Dr. Robinson of Armagh ; 
while a large number of eminent men, all of whom 
have long since passed to the majority, presided 
over the Sections and took part in the proceedings. 
Their appearance and their words, however, remain 
indelible in my memory, and in a brief sketch I am 
glad of the opportunity of referring to some of 
them. 

It was always understood by us in those days 
that the honour of originating the British Associa- 
tion was mainly due to Sir David Brewster, who 
had already greatly distinguished himself both as a 
discoverer and an author in physical science, and 
especially in optics. It is true that there had 
previously been assemblages of naturalists and 
physicists on the Continent, but the proposal to 
have a regular annual meeting in this kingdom of 
all sections of scientific men was first urged by 
Brewster. York seemed the place most suitable to 
inaugurate the project; the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society, with its convenient rooms and 
admirable museum, offering facilities which Profes- 
sor Phillips, the resident secretary there, would turn 
to the best account. The Introductory Address 
by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Management, was eloquent and earnest, 
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and gave assurance of the success of the under- 
taking. He quoted a remarkable passage in the 
“New Atlantis” of Lord Bacon, in which “ the 
father of modern philosophy ” seemed to anticipate 
the formation of this great “ parliament of science.” 

The meetings at York, Oxford, and Cambridge 
we must not further refer to, except to say that 
among the illustrious men who attended at Cam- 
bridge was Dr. Thomas Chalmers, who warmly 
supported the proposal to make Edinburgh the 
next meeting-place. On that occasion Chalmers 
spoke words of eloquence and wisdom about “ the 
harmony of Christianity and true philosophy,” of 
which Sir Isaac Newton was himself a most illus- 
trious example. This has been the tone of the 
Association ever since, with the exception of 
occasional jarring notes of “ philosophy falsely so 
called,” which have only rendered more conspicu- 
ous the harmony to which Chalmers referred in his 
speech. 

Of the distinguished members who chiefly occu- 
pied attention in Edinburgh it is possible only 
to name a few. The Introductory Address was 
delivered by James D. Forbes, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, one of the active local secretaries of 
the meeting. It was Forbes who advised me and 
others of his senior pupils to become life members 
of the Association. He was already eminent in 
science, though young, and an unrivalled lecturer 
and teacher. Sedgwick made a characteristic 
speech in resigning the chair to Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, whose address was clear, dignified, and 
comprehensive. The other public addresses at the 


general meetings (given in the Assembly Rooms in 
George Street) were by Dr. Dionysius Lardner, on 
“‘ The Calculating Machine of Babbage,” then a new 
wonder ; “ On Halley’s Comet,” expected soon to 
reappear after long interval, by Dr. Robinson ; and 
a discourse on the Spectrum, illustrated with many 


experiments. These were what might be called 
popular entertainments, intended for Associates as 
well as Members. The various Sections, held in 
the class-rooms of the University, supplied more 
solid information. At these meetings not only 
were papers read, followed by discussion and con- 
versation, but elaborate reports were presented, 
some of which remain of value to our own day. 
Such were the reports of Dr. Humphrey Lloyd, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, on Physical Optics, a large 
and important treatise; that of Dr. Henry, of 
Manchester, on Contagious Diseases ; of Henry 
Rogers, F.G.S., on the “Geology of North 
America,” a treatise full of facts too little con- 
sidered; and a paper on Hydraulics by (Sir) 
George Rennie, one of the greatest engineers of 
those times. 

Young Members and Associates travelled from 
Section to Section then, as they do now, to hear 
special subjects or to see men of celebrity. It was 
indeed a treat worthy of remembrance to see men 
like Francois Arago, the great astronomer, and 
Perpetual Secretary of the French Institute ; and 
the venerable John Dalton, the discoverer and 
expounder of the Atomic theory; and Robert 
Brown, Botanicorum facile princeps ; and William 
Smith, the father of English geology ; and Agassiz, 
Hibbert, Sir Charles Bell, Peacock, Baden-Powell, 
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Brunel, Daubeny, Lindley, Herschell, Rawlinson. 
A number of men, to be afterwards famous, Mur- 
chison, Lyell, Christison, Stevelly, Forbes, Scott- 
Russell, Macquorn-Rankine, Lyon Playfair, Pen. 
gelly, Sir John Lubbock, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Tristram, Evans, Clerk-Maxwell, Abel, Stokes, 
Huggins, and other lights of later meetings, had 
not yet risen above the horizon. Lubbock (of 
the Tides), Owen, Faraday, Glaisher, Sabine, Airy, 
were among “the Old Guard,” and of these a few 
still survive. 

Dalton I remember well, who read a paper about 
personal experiments on food. He died not long 
after, in 1838. Dalton was a quiet, methodical man, 
a Quaker, and notable as one of the first who wrote 
about colour-blindness, of which he was a strange 
example. Red he could not tell from green, and 
when, in his later days, he was invested with the 
Doctor’s gown as D.C.L., he thought it a very 
quiet robe. In this he was presented at Court in 
the year of the Edinburgh meeting. He was very 
tractable in matters of outward ceremony, though 
he had passed a long life of laborious and humble 
toil as a schoolmaster, till appointed to the pro- 
fessorship at New College, Manchester. 

It was interesting to see Arago in his ardent 
scientific days, before he became politician and 
was one of the members of the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic. At Edinburgh 
he had listened to a paper, and when it was 
proposed to take the sense of the meeting, after 
discussion, a quiet remark from Arago stopped that 
movement. “In _ science opinions should be 
weighed, not counted,” I heard him say. 

How we youngsters gazed on the countenances 
of men long known to fame, or whose names were 
familiar from their books of travel or of science! 
Robert Brown, who had travelled over the world, 
read a paper on the seeds of the Cycadez and the 
Conifer. Agassiz read an elaborate paper on the 
Salmonidz, full of practical interest to Scotchmen 
especially. He also gave his opinion about the 
curious fossils which we as students had often 
seen and collected in the Burdie House sandstone 
quarries. Sir Charles Bell read a paper on the 
Nervous System, expounding his anatomical re- 
searches. Mr. Prideaux Selby gave an account of 
birds found in Sutherlandshire during an expedi- 
tion through the north-west Highlands, in which I 
had taken part the summer before. It was, in fact, 
one of the annual excursions led by Professor 
Graham of the Botanic Garden, in days long before 
Professor Balfour filled the chair and discoursed 
on “ woody fibre” ; and before the mountain paths 
were closed by deer forests. James Wilson, 
brother of “Christopher North,” and Dr. Greville, 
and Dr. Johnston of Berwick-on-Tweed, and Sir 
William Jardine, and Mr. Selby went with Graham 
and his pupils, among whom was Edward Forbes, 
who also first joined the British Association in 
1834. Edward Forbes lived to be successor o! 
old Professor Jameson, and he was for many 2 yeat 
the life and soul of the Association, and the founder 
of its Red Lion Club. His too early loss is still 
regretted by all who knew and loved him. 

At this closing meeting of 1834 many notable 
men made short speeches, and were seen and heard 
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by all. Brougham spoke well in thanking the 
“foreign members,” speaking himself as a member 
of the French Institute, whose illustrious Secretary, 
Arago, was among them that day. Whewell, and 
Sedgwick, and Phillips, and Buckland took part in 
the proceedings of the closing meeting. At the 
winding-up of the Medical Section, Dr. Aber- 
crombie gave a wise and eloquent address, and 
closed with words like those which Chalmers had 
spoken at Cambridge. “The boldest researches 
of physical science,” said Abercrombie, “ if con- 
ducted in the spirit of true philosophy, must lead 
us but to new discoveries of the power, and wisdom, 
and harmony, and beauty, which pervade all the 
works of Him who is Eternal.” 

The freedom of the City of Edinburgh was 
afterwards conferred by the Town Council on 
Arago, Dalton, Brown, Professor Moll, and Sir 
Thomas Brisbane. 

I ought to have observed that the University 
Buildings, in 1834, were in a rude and unfinished 
state, the cupola not added, nor the stone balus- 
trades which now surround the quadrangle. 
Rough wooden steps led up to the class-rooms, 
and to the library, where the last general meeting 
and conversazione were held. In the long li- 
brary, at the top of the building, the Members 
and Associates promenaded, and I well remember 
Edward Forbes proposing to start a quadrille to 
the inspiriting music of the band from the Castle. 
We had the quadrille; but after it a regular 
“Scotch reel,” which attracted a circle of wonder- 
ing spectators. Among them was the fine figure 
of Sir John McNeill, long the British Minister at 
Teheran, with a group of Persians, who witnessed 
with keen appreciation the national dance. The 
grave professors may have frowned, but the fact of 
the Scottish reel I well remember, at the top 
of the long hall, near a horrible but effective 
picture of a Boar-hunt, by Schnyder. In the 


new University Buildings there may be more 
splendid halls, but the reputation of Edinburgh 
as a school of learning and science was not less 
when its buildings were humbler. 

The Sections, as nowarranged, are more numerous 
than they were in 1834. Section A is still, as then, 
that of mathematical and physical sciences, and B 
is that of chemistry. In 1834 C included both 
geology and geography, but in 1851 the increased 
interest in geographical pursuits caused a separate 
section to be established, and E is now that of 
geography. Section D is that of biology, estab- 
lished under that name only in 1865, being pre- 
viously confined to zoology and botany, but now 
including all branches of living existences, with 
anatomy and physiology. Section F, originally 
confined to statistics, now takes in all subjects of 
social and economic science. G is the section of 
the engineers, and has risen to an importance little 
dreamed of half a century ago. “Mechanical 
Science” is the official designation, but in this 
department more than any other the wonders of 
the “advancement of science” are conspicuous, 
as a glance at the list of the presidents indicates, 
with such names as Rennie, Stephenson, Armstrong, 
Fairbairn, Siemens, Preece, and others of equal 
eminence. The latest addition to the Sections is 
H, for anthropology, exalted to separate existence 
only in 1884. 

At the second meeting of the Association in 
Edinburgh in 1850 the President was Sir David 
Brewster, then Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews. The President of the third Edinburgh 
meeting was Professor Sir William Thomson. The 
fourth meeting, announced to meet on August 3, 
1892, will be presided over by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, with a distinguished array 
of names as Vice-presidents and Presidents of 
Sections. 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 
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MICROSCOPIC POND LIFE. 


‘THIS month we will begin with the Hydra, 
named from that water-serpent of classic 
mythology, of which it was fabled that its heads 

were reproduced as fast as they were cut off by 


Hercules. Hydra is common in almost every pool, 
on the stems and leaves of aquatic plants, on twigs 
and dead leaves that have fallen into the water, 
and on submerged wood. When contracted it ap- 
pears like a tiny speck of jelly, almost colourless, 
or brownish, or apple-green in hue according to 
the species. When fully expanded it is a thread- 
like tube from } to 3 inch long; at the upper 
extremity there is a food aperture—for it does not 
realise the ordinary idea of a mouth—leading into 


the primitive stomach into which the animal puts 
its prey, and serving also asa vent for the expulsion 
of innutritious matter, such as the shells of water- 
fleas. The lower extremity or base is closed, and 
serves as a point of attachment by which the 
animal can adhere to weeds, stones, or, as may 
often be seen, the shell of a snail. The primitive 
mouth is surrounded by a circle of long delicate 
arms or tentacles, varying in number according to 
the species, and very often in the individuals of 
the same species. These are well worth careful 
examination, for they are terrible weapons. Water- 
fleas, cyclops, and worms may struggle for a 
moment when seized by these organs, but in a few 
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minutes the struggle is over, the victims are struck 
motionless, and gradually drawn in. Dr. Mantell 
thought that the hydra, like the electric eel, killed 
its prey by a shock. It is now known that the 
tentacles are studded with nematocysts or thread 
cells, each capable of emitting a slender filament 
by which a specific poison is injected into the prey. 
These thread-cells are common to the tribe of 
which Hydra is the lowest member, and for that 
reason the name Nematophora (or Thread-bearers) 
has been substituted by some authors for the older 
term Hydrozoa. 

There are three species of Hydra, all common. 
H. vulgaris, whitish with an orange tinge, usually 
has from seven to twelve tentacles longer than the 
body. A. fusca is brown, with from six to eight 
tentacles several times the length of the body ; and 
HZ. viridis, the green Hydra, has 
from six to ten tentacles shorter 
than the body. 

Reproduction is ordinarily ef- 
fected by budding, that is, a new 
individual is developed from the 
substance of the adult, which, if 
plentifully supplied with food, will 
send off buds at different parts of 
the body, and these in turn may 
send off other buds, so that three generations will 
form a temporary colony. Sometimes also sperm- 
cells and germ-cells are developed in the sides 
of the Hydra, and when these are liberated by the 
rupture of the separate sacs in which they are 
contained, the germ-cells, after fertilisation, fall to 


FIG. 1.—HYDRA 
VIRIDIS, BEARING A 
BUD (NATURAL SIZE). 


the bottom, and in due time develop into perfect 
animals. 

Hydra, however, is chiefly interesting from the 
fact that it may be propagated artificially by cutting 


or division. In 1740-44, Abraham Trembley, a 
Swiss tutor in the Bentinck family, at Sorgvliet, 
made some experiments on Hydra, and published 
the results in 1744. It seems almost impossible 
to kill this animal. Cut it down the middle, and 
you will have two Hydras instead of one; cut it 
across, and the base will settle down and develop 
a new mouth and tentacles, while the upper half 
will develop a new base. It has been said that if 
the tentacles be cut off, each will give rise to a new 
body. There is no evidence for this, but it is 
certain that in such a case the body would put 
forth a new set of tentacles. Trembley succeeded 
in turning these animals inside out, and the ex- 
periment has been frequently repeated, for it is by 
no means so difficult as it appears. But the con- 
clusions he drew were incorrect. He saw that 
some of the Hydras operated on took food 
readily ; and he hastily judged that the ecto- 
derm, or outer layer, did duty as a new stomach, 
while the endoderm, or inner layer, which had 
originally formed the walls of the stomach, and 
contained the digestive cells, functioned as a 
kind of skin. What really happened was this: 
those hydras which he saw taking food had, un- 
known to him, slipped back to their normal con- 
dition. He seems to have had some suspicion of 
this, for when he turned some others inside out, 
he pegged them down with blunt needles. The 
hydras, however, were more than a match for 
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him ; for by an outflow of the original outer layer 
through the puncture, the inner layer containing 
the digestive cells was restored to its proper 
position, and so the little creatures were enabled 
to take and digest their accustomed food. When 
they are prevented from returning to their normal 
condition they speedily perish. As Trembley’s 
conclusions have been, and frequently are repeated 
without any qualification, it may be well to put on 
record the authority for these statements. This 
will be found in a paper by Dr. C. Ischikawa, of 
Tokio.! One could wish that a European had 
been fortunate enough to correct Trembley’s over- 
sight. There is, however, a crumb of comfort: 
the Japanese doctor is a Jena student, and he has 
given his researches to the world in a European 
tongue. And now one word of caution. The pond- 
hunter will find Hydras in plenty, but he must not 
expect to meet with such a monstrous form as that 
figured with nineteen buds, and reproduced, time 
after time, even in books of high pretensions—the 
last edition of Carpenter’s ‘ Microscope and its 
Revelations’ is a case in point—without one word 
of explanation that it was artificially produced by 
high feeding. Trembley is careful to state that 
he never took a hydra with more than seven buds, 
and that specimens with so many as seven were 
rare.2 Those who copy his plate should, in fair- 
ness to him and to collectors, give his explanation 
also. 

If the Hydra buds were permanently attached to 
the parent form we should have a branching colony 
stock. This we find in Cordylophora, which bears 
pretty much the same relation to Hydra as do 
the compound forms Carchesium and Epistylis to 
the simple Vorticella. Cordylophora is generally 
spoken of as rare. Till within the last few years 
it was. It is not met with in ponds, but lives 
in canals, docks, and rivers on submerged roots, 
vegetation, and woodwork, and on the bottoms of 
boats. Dwellers in East Anglia are sure to find it 
in the Ant and the Bure, and when the weeds are 
cut to clear the waterways the colonies may be seen 
in great abundance on the floating vegetation. I 
made some inquiries about it last year, and a 
friendly correspondent wrote, “On either side of 
the river in the neighbourhood of Hickling Broad, 
you can soon get a boatload if you want it.” This 
was naturally accepted as a mere figure of speech ; 
it was, however, literal fact. It has been found in 
the Severn and the Dee ; large colonies have been 
taken from the woodwork of some of the London 
docks, and manilla mooring ropes that had been 
for some time in the water have yielded it abun- 
dantly. Cordylophora forms very large colonies, 
often investing the stems of reeds for some foot or 
more, and sending off branches from two to three 
inches in height in all directions. Reproduction 
is effected by simple budding, and by gonophores, 
or cases containing reproductive elements, which, 
when ruptured, liberate free-swimming ciliate¢ 
embryos, that soon settle down and become the 
starting points of other colonies (fig. 5 @). 

The Polyzoa are admittedly among the most 
beautiful objects of pond life. The general plan 


1 Zeits. f. wiss. Zool., Band xlix. Heft 3. 
2? Mémoires pour servir, etc., pp. 177, 179. 
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of one of these animals is that of a tube open at both 
ends, and consisting of gullet, stomach, and intes- 
tines, bent on itself, with a kind of platform, called 
the /ophophore, thickly set with ciliated tentacles 
round the mouth. This bent tube 
is suspended in a kind of sac filled 
with fluid, and the anterior part 
can be protruded from or pulled 
back into this sac, by the expan- 
sion or contraction of strong mus- 
cular bands. When retraction takes 
place, and the zooid retires into its 
sac or cell, the upper portion of 
the sac is invaginated or turned 
inwards, just as one would pull 
a the finger of a glove down into the 

€1G. 2—DIAGRAM OF 
poLyzoon. a,ix- Space for the palm. The sexes are 
pene ey combined in each individual, and 
NERVE GANGLION; reproduction is effected both by 
thes: » vent. true eggs, giving rise to forms quite 
unlike the parents, and by different 
forms of gemmation orbudding. Thefirst, generally 
called continuous gemmation, takes place by the 
development of a new zooid in an outgrowth or 
prolongation of the cell or tube. Discontinuous 
gemmation is that form of reproduction in which 
the bud is packed in a minute horny case, consisting 
of two more or less circular plates joined at the 
tims, the whole being known as the s¢a/od/as¢ or 
resting bud. These remain enclosed in the parent 
cell till the death of the zooid whence they pro- 
ceeded, and the consequent decay of its cell sets 
them free. Under favourable conditions, generally 
in the following spring, the investing case opens 
like a bivalve shell, and the young animal—a 
miniature copy of its parent—begins its life journey, 
floating passively about till it finds a resting-place, 
where it settles, and soon begins to perpetuate 
the race by simple budding. The shape of these 
statoblasts (found in all the genera except Paludi- 
cella) serves as one means of discriminating different 
forms. There is one bundle of nerve-cells, but no 
trace of a heart or vascular system, the want being 
supplied by the circulation of the fluid surrounding 
the alimentary tube, and this circulation is also 
respiratory in function. Six genera of freshwater 
Polyzoa are fairly common in England. The 
other British genus, Victorella, discovered by Saville 
Kent in the Victoria Docks in 1868, is a rare 
form, found en the tubes of Cordylophora. It was 
doubtless originally marine, and has only eight 
tentacles. All the genera, as their scientific 
name implies, are colonial, and consist of a number 
of these membranous sacs or cells—really nothing 
more than the hardened cuticle—each, at some 
time of its existence, containing an individual or 
zooid ; the whole forming a colony, which may go 
on increasing in size and numbers, notwithstanding 
the death of some of its component zooids. The 
six forms fall into three groups. (1) Alcyonella, 
which, though at first like Plumatella, forms large 
spongy masses. (2) Cristatella and Lophopus, 
having the zooids enclosed in an investing mem- 
brane, the whole colony being locomotive. (3) 
Plumatella, Fredericella, and Paludicella, which are 
branching forms, and, like Alcyonella, these colonies 
are always fixed and their sacs or cells are tubular. 


The great beauty of this group consists in the 
crown of tentacles with which they create the 
vortices that sweep the food down into the gullet. 
They vary in number from sixteen in Paludicella 
to eighty in Cristatella, and are set usually in a 
double row round the edge of the lophophore, 
which is generally horseshoe-shaped, but nearly 
circular in Fredericella, and quite so in Paludicella. 
Each tentacle is capable of independent motion, 
and is ciliated on both sides. When seen under 
dark ground illumination, the movements of these 
tiny hairs convey the impression of a stream of 
water running up one side of the tentacle and 
down the other. If aspray of one of these branch- 
ing forms be dropped into a zoophyte trough, the 
zooids will soon make their appearance, and, to 
quote Professor Allman, the whole is an “ object 
which in elegance can hardly be surpassed ; and 
with these strange sentient flowers, instantly re- 
treating on the approach of danger, and when all 
is once more quiet, again coming forward in their 
beauty, presents a spectacle not easily forgotten.” 
Alcyonella (see June number, p. 560) needs only a 
passing notice, for it differs little from Plumatella 
except in having its tubes or cells adherent to each 
other by their sides, the whole forming a spongy 
honeycomb-like mass, which has been frequently 
mistaken for a freshwater sponge, and indeed this 
polyzoon was so called by at least one naturalist 
in the eighteenth century. The great number of 
zooids in a colony renders it very difficult to keep 
Alcyonella alive for any time, and only a very 
small portion must be kept for examination. Some 
may be preserved, however, by cutting a ring out 
of the colony, and dropping a small segment of 
this ring into a tube of methylated spirit. The 
arrangement of the tubes and the forms of the 
statoblasts sure to be found therein can thus be 
studied at leisure. 

Cristatella, when fully developed towards the end 
of the season, and with the tentacles protruded, 
bears some resemblance to a hairy caterpillar. 
When young the colony is globular in form, in- 
creasing in length but not in width as it grows 


FIG. 3.—CRISTATELLA MUCEDO ON SPRAY OF WATER 
CROWFOOT (X5). AFTER ALLMAN, 


older, till it reaches a length of 2} inches, and 
specimens of 3 inches, and even 4 inches, are 
recorded, but a width of } inch is rarely, if ever, 
exceeded. Then the entire colony is oval in shape, 
flat below and convex above, with the zooids ar- 
ranged all around in three concentric series near 
the margin and alternating with each other. ‘The 
49 
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statoblasts, which are round, and when mature set 
with hooked spines, may be seen in the oval space 
in which no zooids occur. The under surface 
resembles the foot of a gastropod—say a slug—in 
form and function, for by it Cristatella creeps over 
the surface of aquatic vegetation or along the sides 
of an aquarium. This form is noteworthy as being 
a lover of sunlight, which all the others shun, and 
in being truly locomotive. 

Lophopus, which, like Cristatella, has a single 
species, is the Plumed Polype (Polypfe a panache) 
of Trembley. The zooids are enclosed in a clear, 
glassy, gelatinous membrane, which leaves only 

the orifices of the cells free, 

and as the colony increases 

in size becomes deeply cleft 

or lobed. Occasionally these 

lobes become. points of divi- 

sion, the colony breaking up 

where the lobes occur. Crista- 

tella also undergoes this fissive 

process, becoming constricted 

in the middle till the colony 

separates, each part moving 

off in different directions. 

Baker and Van Beneden as- 

sert the locomotive powers of 

FIG. 4.—LOPHOPUS CRYSTAL- Lophopus, which Professor 
samea(new, after aLt- Allman doubts, as does Dr. 

Fe A. C. Stokes in his “ Micro- 
scopy for Beginners,” which deals with American 
pond life, for he calls Cristatella the only locomotive 
polyzoon. Mr. Bolton, of Malvern Link, however, 
writes to me on the subject : “ Lophopus also, as 
perhaps you know, moves by the secretion of fresh 
gelatinous matter.” 

The tree-like forms come next. The colonies 
of Plumatella and Fredericella are branched, and 
composed of a series of tubular cells of horny con- 
sistency, each constituting a branchlet with round 
terminal opening, and generally separated from the 
other cells by a more or less complete division. 
The first named genus has many species, or, it 
may be, varieties. Fredericella has but one. In 
Plumatella the lophophore or platform carrying 
the tentacles is crescent-shaped, and the tentacles 
vary in number from sixty to forty ; in Fredericella 
the lophophore is orbicular and the tentacles do 
not number more than.twenty-four. Paludicella, a 
fairly common form, has the cells club-shaped, with 
a perfect division between them, so that each zooid 
is completely shut off from its neighbour, and the 
orifice is square. It is extremely interesting from 
the fact that it approaches marine genera in the 
absence of statoblasts. It has true eggs, and also 
multiplies by continuous gemmation (see p. 697). 
Side by side with this, what are called Aibernacula— 
winter quarters for the resting buds—are developed. 
Van Beneden was the first to notice them. He 
says : “ At the approach of winter the buds become 
covered with a horny sheath, and thus the embryo 
is preserved till the following spring.” Mr. 
Shepheard, F.R.M.S., of Chester, was the first English 
observer to record these arrested buds. In 1878 
he gathered some Paludicella from the canal 
locks, Chester, and he has very kindly allowed me 
to use his notes, from which I take the following : 


“The buds are completely sealed up, and covered 
with débris, and look dead during the winter. In 
the spring, when they.begin to grow, the terminal 
tube splits vertically and presents the young, which 
develop in the usual way.” I have not watched 
Paludicella through the winter, but in some kindly 
sent me by Mr. Bol- 
ton, the Abernacula 
were distinctly visible, 
and the young zooids 
were in a similar con- 
dition to those of Plu- 
matella and Frederi- 
cella when emerging 
from statoblasts—ex- 
act copies, in minia- 
ture, of the older form. 
Since then I have re- 
ceived a quantity of 
weed from the Broads, 
and in several distinct 
colonies the hiberna- 
cula were conspicu- 
ous. In some, 
though the colonists 
had succumbed to the 
effects of their jour- 
ney, the vertical slit 
could be clearly traced 
with a hand lens. 

In fig. 5,@, a hibernaculum containing a young 
polyzoon is figured from life. The capsule by 
which the bud is sealed up should be noted ; 
the details of the animal can be made out—the 
bent tube, and the closely packed tentacles, some- 
what like a tiny tassel. It was alive beyond all 
doubt, for I distinctly saw it move more than once, 
though at first I could scarcely believe my eyes. 
The artist, who was in my “den” at the time, 
sketching the iarge colonies, also saw the movements, 
and then it was decided to figure the little creature, 
which at the time of writing had not emerged 
from its shelter. 

The Rotifera are the last group of which we 
shall examine any specimens. According to Dr. 
Hudson it is out of the question to attempt to 
frame a definition which shall include them all, 
though it is easy, after the study of one form, to 
say whether any particular organism belongs to 
the group. They are mostly microscopic, but all 
the fixed and a few of the free-swimming forms 
are visible to the naked eye, some of the former 
being one-ninth of an inch long. The chief points 
that they have in common are the possession of a 
ciliary wreath in front, the motion of which produces 
the wheel-like appearance to which they owe their 
name, and by means of which the free-swimmers 
move through the water, and a peculiar pair of 
jaws, formerly called the “gizzard.” The first sub- 
division, the Rhizota, contains all the fixed forms, 
and one which is colonial and free-swimming, the 
members of the colony being adherent to each 
other by their bases, thus radiating from a common 
centre. They are also called Tube-dwelling Rotifers 
from the fact that most of them excrete gelatinous 
sheaths, often encumbered with diatoms and vege- 
table débris into which they can retire, or build up, 


FIG. §.—RUOTLET OF WILLOW WITH 
POLYZOA AND HYDROZOA (NATURAL 
SIZE). FROM LIFE. 4@, HIBERNA- 
CULUM OF PALUDICELLA ( x 20); 
6, FREDERICELLA SULTANA; ¢, PA- 
LUDICELLA EHRENBERGII; d, COR- 
DYLOPHORA LACUSTRIS. 
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pellet by pellet, tower-like structures in which they 
dwell. This definition, however, does not include 
Megalotrocha, for it makes no sheath and builds 
no tower. In the genus Floscularia (the species 
of which are called Floscules) and in Stephanoceros 
(sometimes known as the “Crown Animalcule ”) 
the tube is gelatinous. Some species of the former 
genus are quite common, as is the single species 
of the latter. They are found on various kinds of 
aquatic vegetation, chara and the finely divided 
leaves of milfoil and hornwort being favourite 
haunts. 

The common Floscule (Foscularia ornata), 
according to Dr. Hudson, is met with “in fresh 
waters everywhere.” The form of the animal will 
be best understood by a reference to fig. 6, A. It con- 
sists of a corona or hemispherical cup, cut into 
lobes varying in number and size in different species 
—that with which we are now concerned having 
five. Each of these is furnished with a bundle of 
hair-like filaments. Below this cup is the vestibule, 
bounded by a collar set with cilia, corresponding 
to the “wheel apparatus” of others of the group. 
Still lower is the crop, by which the prey passes to 
the masticating organs, and, when these have broken 
it up, to the intestines, situated at the top of the 
contractile foot. Imagine this creature enclosed in 
a nearly transparent tube, into which it can retire 
at will by the contraction of the stem-like foot and 
the invagination of the lobes of the corona, and you 
will have some idea of the structure of the Floscule. 
But words cannot convey more than a slight idea of 
its marvellous beauty. The Floscule is perhaps seen 


at its best when, cautiously emerging from its filmy 
dwelling, it slowly unfolds its lobes and expands 
its cup, while the filaments on the lobes spread out 


like rays of living light. Then the cilia on the 
collar begin to move, and a vortex is created which 
sweeps infusoria and even free-swimming rotifers 
down into the vestibule, whence there is no return, 
for the long filaments, technically known as sefa, 


A 


FIG. 6.—A, FLOSCULARIA ORNATA (THE COMMON FLOSCULE X 75); 
B, STEPHANOCEROS EICHHORNI ( X 50). AFTER HUDSON. 


would close up and bar the way. In the vestibule 
the prey is retained till an appreciable amount is 
collected, when the whole is forced down into the 
crop and subjected to the action of the jaws. 

In general plan Stephanoceros closely agrees 


with the Floscules, the chief difference being in the 
armature of the corona. There are five lobes or 
processes, but they are long and slender, and after 
bending outwards in the middle converge so as 
almost to meet at the points. Instead of the 
bundles of long sete which characterise most of 
the Floscules, those of Stephanoceros are short 
and gracefully curved. They have a similar func- 
tion to those of their allies, for if the prey at- 
tempts to pass back from the vestibule to freedom 
the setz of one process unite with those on each 
side of it, and so form an almost impervious living 
network, while others are violently agitated, and thus 
the prey is thrown back into the vestibule and 
promptly forced down into the crop. 

In both these forms the eggs are sometimes 
hatched within the tube, through which the young 
have been seen to bore their way into the outer 
world. 

The length of the tube of an adult Melicerta is 
about 45” long. We will select from our store 
bottle a piece of weed on which are 
two or three of these creatures, and 
drop it into the zoophyte trough in 
order to study the operation of tube 
building at our leisure. With a mode- 
rate power we can see that the tube 
is composed of a number of nearly 
hexagonal pieces, reddish brown in 
colour, and that it grows slightly wider 
at the top. The microscope must be 
kept very steady, for Melicerta is apt 
to resent disturbance, and remains 
within if alarmed. At last, however, 
it slowly rises from its dwelling, and 
expanding its four disks, sets to work. 
Now we notice that the lower pair are 
set at an oblique angle to the upper, 
and as the cilia move it requires a 
strong effort of the judgment not to believe 
that we see four small wheels revolving. Between 
the upper and lower pairs of disks, and just 
below the knob known as the cA, is the workshop 
where the pellets or bricks are made. It consists 
of a nearly hemispherical cup, covered within 
with fine cilia, the movements of which give a 
roundish form to the particles driven into the cup, 
and these are made to cohere by being mixed with 
the glutinous secretion of which the inner sheath is 
composed. In about two minutes the pellet is 
ready ; it is then seized between the chin and the 
knob beneath, and as the animal bends its upper 
part over the upper part of the tube, it is dropped 
into its place and there pressed into shape. 
Leuwenhoek, who discovered this animal, saw and 
described the laying of the pellets; but it was 
reserved for the late P. H. Gosse to find out how 
they were made. In a second species (M/. conifera) 
the pellets are sub-conical ; in a third (AZ. anus) 
they are ovoid and formed in the intestines ; and 
in the fourth (AZ. ¢udicolaria) there is no outer tube, 
though, like the other species, it has an apparatus 
for making pellets. 

There are three other fixed forms differing from 
Melicerta in the character of their dwellings and in 
the shape of the corona. In Limnias the corona 
is distinctly two-lobed ; in Cephalosiphon it is nearly 


FIG. 7. 
MELICERTA 
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circular, and in CEcistes it is a wide oval with two 
indistinct lobes. 

We have only space to mention the clustered 
forms, though they are of rare beauty. Lacinularia 
lives in a fixed cluster of many individuals, having 
the corona heart-shaped, and adhering to each other 
by their gelatinous tubes. Megalotrocha is also 
fixed, though the units, which have the corona 
kidney-shaped, are tubeless. Conochilus, in which 
the corona is horseshoe-shaped, is a free-swimming 
clustered form, the units adhering to each other in 
much the same way as those of Lacinularia. 

We have now to deal with the free-swimming 
Rotifers, and to take them out of the store-bottle 
we must have recourse to the same stratagem we 
employed in the case of the Infusoria (p. 637). 
First come the Bdelloida or leech-like forms, which 
use their ciliary wreath as a swimming organ, but 
also creep principally by means of a telescopic 
foot that can be retracted within the body. The 
Common Rotifer, or “wheel animalcule” (Rotifer 
vulgaris), has a just claim to priority, for it was the 
first of its class to attract attention, and the revo- 
lution of its ciliary wreath gave the animal its popular, 
and the class its scientific name. Dr. Hudson says 
that in this genus ciliary rotation is shown in its most 
effective form, “for the wreath, when in full action, 
looks precisely like a pair of escapement wheels of 
a watch whirling round at great speed.” Its length 
when extended is ;;"; it is found in fresh 
water everywhere, and specimens are also recorded 
from the sea. ‘The body is white and smooth, 
tapering gradually from the head to the foot, which 
has three toes, as, indeed, have all the leech-like 
forms. We shall probably see this little creature 
‘creeping along the side of the zoophyte trough, 
fixing itself by a gummy secretion from the toes, 
extending its body, and attaching itself by the fore 
part, and then drawing up the hinder part into an 
arch, somewhat like the mode of progression of a 
looping caterpillar. In this way it can get over a 
good deal of ground for such a tiny animal in a 
short time. Now and then it will put out its 
ciliary wreath and go for a swim, but 
soon some stray bit of vegetable débris 
will stop it, and it moors itself by its 
foot and makes a temporary home, or 
we shall see by the action of its jaws 
that it is taking food. In this species 
too, the phenomenon of desiccation 
was first observed, specimens having 
been dried up, and then revivified by 
the application of water. This capa- 
bility of enduring great dryness is not, 
however, confined to the rotifers, for 
it is found in some of the nematoid 
worms, in the tardigrades or water 
bears, and in a slight degree in some 
of the Entomostraca. The facts were 
long disputed; but they are now uni- 
versally admitted, and the explanation 





vic. 8.— is simple. The animal secretes for 
itself a gelatinous covering which har- 
dens when exposed to the air and so 
preserves the internal fluids from evaporation. The 
drying-up must be effected slowly, or the creatures 
will not have time to secrete this covering, and will 
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therefore perish. The individual in fig. 8 is a 
female, for although this species is very abundant 
and very prolific, no male has ever been found. 
The Ploima employ their ciliary wreath almost 
continually, and swim about as if they felt it “a 
joy to be alive.” They fall into two groups, 
distinguished by the absence or presence of a lorica 
or investing case, though the division is not a 
sharp one, for there are some forms which stand 
on the borderland between the two. We will take 
a couple of examples of each. The genus 
Asplanchna is a capital one for beginners. The 
species, though of a low type, are of comparatively 
great size and beautifully transparent, resembling a 
bubble of clear glass, thus allowing the internal 
economy to be studied. The stomach is a blind 
sac, so that matter from which nutrition has 
been extracted is necessarily ejected through the 
mouth. The young are brought forth alive, and 
may be clearly made out within the body of the 





FIG. 9.— @, ASPLANCHNA BRIGHTWELLI; 4, SYNCHATA PECTINATA; 
¢, EUCHLANIS DILATATA; d, PEDALION MIRUM. AFTER HUDSON. 


mother. The species represented (A. drightwellii), 
5; of an inch long, was discovered in a pond near 
Norwich in 1841, and the observer who is commemo- 
rated in its specific name was fortunate enough 
to find both males and females at the same time 
(fig. 9). 

The genus Syncheta is remarkable for the rapid 
and varied motions of the species, and for the auricles 
or auxiliary swimming organs on each side of the 
head. .S. pectinata, q5'’ long,common in clear ponds 
and reservoirs, is compared by Hudson to a swift 
for “ the grace and ease of its varied motion.” In 
shape it is nearly conical, and Gosse saw in it some 
resemblance to a top, the iron point of which had 
been driven in by continual pegging. To me, 
however, it rather suggests an old-fashioned kite, 
the auricles doing duty for the paper tassels on each 
side, though of course the “tail” is wanting, for 
the forked foot is very minute (fig. 9 4). 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the mailed group 
are the species of Euchlanis, and the lorica is a 
complicated affair. Hudson compares it to the 
empty shell of a tortoise, the flat base of which is 
split longitudinally and a piece turned down on each 
side at right angles to the split, a flat oval plate cover- 
ing the opening thus made. From the fore part at 
the top the ciliary wreath protrudes, as does the 
deeply forked foot at the opposite end. In their 
clear glassy armour these little creatures are beauti- 
ful objects for the microscope, and should always 
be viewed with dark ground illumination. £. dt/atata 
is ,1;” long, and is common in clear ponds and 
ditches (fig. 9 ¢). 
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In the genus Brachionus, or Pitcher Animalcules, 
the body is short, broad, and urn-shaped. The 
lorica is somewhat like a box 
open at each end, and generally 
armed with spines. The foot is 
a long muscular tube capable of 
being bent in every direction, and 
may be withdrawn into the lorica. 
Gosse, in speaking of its amazing 
flexibility, says: “I have actually 
seen it tied in what looked for the 
moment like a knot!” The toes 
are forked, and serve the animal 
as a pivot, on which they may be 
seen revolving as if insport. The 
female carries her eggs about with 
her attached to her body just 
where the foot protrudes from the 
coat of mail. There are several 
species. ZB. pala, 7," long, is common in ponds 
and ditches (fig. 10). 

The last rotifer to be mentioned is one of the 
two genera, each with a single species, which make 


BRACHIONUS PALA. 


up the order Scirtopoda—“ forms that swim with 
their ciliary wreath, skip with jointed limbs 
terminated in fans of setz, and have no foot.” 
Pedalion mirum (fig. 9 d@) is, including the ventral 
limb, J,” long. It was first found in England by 
Dr. Hudson, in 1871, in a pond near Clifton. Since 
then it has been taken by Mr. Bolton near 
Birmingham, by Mr. T. Shepheard from ponds near 
Chester, and by the members of many metropolitan 
field clubs from ponds not far from London. I 
have only seen one specimen, and that I took 
in one of the ponds in Richmond Park. Apart 
from its limbs the great peculiarity of Pedalion is 
its mode of locomotion, which greatly resembles 
that of a cyclops larva, the only difference being 
that, instead of resting after every jump, Pedalion 
glides along for a little before making a fresh start. 
This peculiarity in its motion has, in Dr. Hudson’s 
opinion, caused this rotifer to be thrown away hun- 
dreds of times in mistake for young cyclops, so that 
anything resembling these tiny crustaceans should be 
carefully examined, lest rare objects be unwittingly 
rejected as worthless. 
HENRY SCHERREN 
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HOTEL LIFE. 


OST people are fond of travelling, and many 
more would give themselves this pleasant 
pastime were it not for the expense, which 

they fear would be too great for their means. It is 
the terrors of the cost which frighten people away 
and keep them at home when they might travel. 
An hotel bill is a veritable Gorgon’s head, which 
turns to stone the stoutest-hearted traveller, unless 
indeed his pockets are for the moment lined with 
gold. And to line his pockets with gold, even for 
a brief period, requires a long and painful effort on 
the part of the average human being who has to 
work for his bread. The fatal regularity with which 
the hotel bill appears at the breakfast table, with its 
charge for apartments, attendance, and the inevita- 
ble candle, goes far towards spoiling one’s appetite 
for that repast. Many people, friends of the Sid, 
arguing from this known peculiarity of hotels, have 
often asked her how she manages to go so far with 
so little money. For the friends of the Sid all 
know, or, if not, must soon perceive, that she per- 
forms her long journeys upon very little means. It 
is the object of this paper to explain exactly how 
she does this, so that any one may go and do 
likewise, if so inclined. But in order to imitate the 
Sid in her travels they must imitate her in her 
simplicity ; they must learn to do without many 
things hitherto deemed necessary. Many people 
allow the necessaries of life, or what they imagine 


to be necessaries of life, to absorb their whole time 
and attention. Like a tree overgrown with ivy, 
they sink beneath the weight of an extraneous 
growth that should, rightly speaking, have no part 
in their existence. The first lesson to learn, there- 
fore, is that of total abstinence from superfluities. 
either of food or raiment. Also they must change 
their attitude of mind towards the humanity that 
ministers to their daily wants. The Sid does not 
look upon the hotel-keeper from what I may calb 
the standpoint of hostility usually occupied by tra- 
velling humanity, and hotel-keepers, on the other 
hand, do not regard her in the light of prey. I do 
not know how this has come about. I suppose 
there must be something in the Sid’s manner which 
arouses their better nature, something in her which 
appeals to their higher feelings, for certainly hotel- 
keepers do not treat her as they treat the ordinary 
mortal who falls within their clutches. She has 
constantly met with generosity and friendship at 
the hands of hotel-keepers, cabdrivers, railway 
porters, and of all those who are reported to suck 
the blood of the average traveller without any ap- 
parent compunction. 

There was once a railway porter in Milan with 
whom the Sid had some negotiations concerning 
her luggage. He was the keeper of the parcel office, 
I believe, and she naturally made inquiries of him 
when she went to get her boxes. Now the ordinary 





traveller in similar circumstances would have pre- 
sented his ticket, got out his parcels, and if the porter 
was very civil and obliging would have given him 
threepence, and if the traveller was very civil in 
his manner the porter would have said “thank 
you,” and maybe touched his hat. Not so the Sid. 
She immediately got into conversation with that 
porter ; she found him agreeable, accordingly she 
went into the parcel office and sat down to chat. 
He told her his simple story, of how he had lost his 
wife, and how hard it was for him to bring up his four 
little children properly. The Sid was full of kindly 
sympathy, and talked long and pleasantly with him. 
Supper-time drew unexpectedly hear, for time flies 
fast for those who are agreeably employed. When 
the hour came for the porter to go off duty, he 
invited the Sid to come to supper with him and see 
his little children. She gladly accepted the invi- 
tation® Together the pair walked away from the 
station, and never a thought of doubt or anxiety 
passed across the placid mind of the Sid. Yet the 
situation was assuredly unprecedented. Here was 
she, a foreign lady, in an Italian city, going away at 
dusk with an unknown man to an equally unknown 
house. To most people it would appear the 
maddest, rashest, most insane proceeding—and so 
it would be for most people ; and any enthusiastic 
admirer of the Sid is hereby solemnly adjured 
never to imitate her in this adventure—though, to be 
sure, it turned out all right, as all the Sid’s adven- 
tures do habitually turn out. There was a pleasant 
supper with the porter’s nice little children, who 
were uncommonly neat and clean in appearance, 
and full of a thousand little infantine graces for 
their unexpected lady guest. They talked and 
laughed and told stories and sang, went through 
their whole small véfertoire of allurements, and the 
Sid, who loves children, was rejoiced that she had 
come. Then the time came for the porter to go 
on duty again, so the Sid walked back to the station 
with him through the now dark streets—for some 
parts of Milan were then but indifferently lighted— 
and, after bidding him a cordial farewell, returned to 
her hotel somewhere about the hour of nine p.m. 
Now at this time she was travelling with a lady who 
was fully aware of the Sid’s almost supernatural 
power of losing herself (to which allusion has already 
been made), and who was moreover a rather ner- 
vous, anxious-minded person. Hour after hour 
passed away, and the Sid did not return. The lady 
became wild with anxiety. She was moreover help- 
less, being not only an elderly lady, but one who 
was quite unable to speak a word of Italian. She 
imagined, not altogether unnaturally, that some 
accident must have happened to the Sid : she had 
been run over; she was murdered. In short, the 
poor soul was in quite a pitiable state of terror 
when the Sid smilingly entered the room. 

“Good heavens! my dear,” exclaimed she, 
“there you are at last. What has happened? 
Are you hurt?” 

“ Hurt?” repeated the Sid, in amazement. 
“ Why should I be hurt ? Nothing has happened.” 

“But where have you been all these dreadful 
hours ?” 

“Oh, I’ve been to supper with a railway porter ! 
Such a nice man, a widower with four children, 
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quite pretty little things, and so neat and clean. It 
was such a pleasure to - 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve been all this 
time gone off with a railway porter to tea?” 
asked her friend, in a voice where indignation 
struggled with laughter for the mastery of her 
voice. 

“Yes, certainly, why not? He invited me to go: 
I did not go uninvited.” 

Her friend laughed 

“ There is no use being vexed with you, but you 
might have told me you were going out to tea.” 

“You see, I didn’t know I was going out to tea, 
as you call it—though there was no tea—until I 
got to the station.” 

People who travel with the Sid have to make up 
their minds to such little vagaries as this. It is the 
price they must pay for her companionship. 

But let us return to Algiers. 

When the Sid was in Naples and first spoke of 
going to Algiers, her friends at once told her she 
would find it very dear living there, as everything 
was most expensive. Indeed, one friend but lately 
come from Algiers expressed her opinion of the 
country thus tersely : 

“You cannot step into a hotel and out again 
under fifteen francs.” 

Yet, notwithstanding all this discouragement, the 
Sid resolved at once to proceed to Algiers: it has 
been often observed that advice has this curious 
reflex action with women. 

When the Sid arrived at Algiers, she proceeded 
upon her own particular lines of action. Instead 
of taking a carriage at the custom house, or allowing 
herself to be caught in an omnibus, and being thence 
driven to some hotel more or less expensive, she 
chartered an Arab boy, loaded her two bags upon 
his shoulders, and begged him to guide her to a 
cheap lodging-house. The boy at once led the 
way to a modest hotel ; but even this hotel, though 
far from first-rate, proved too dear, so the Sid told 
her little porter to go somewhere else, and she pro- 
ceeded thither, accompanied by certain sarcastic 
remarks from the landlady of the first hotel. This 
sort of thing is sometimes rather galling, and many 
travellers will submit to pay more than they con- 
veniently can rather than run the risk of the sar- 
casm of hotel-keepers, a fact of which the latter are 
thoroughly aware, There is nothing people are so 
afraid of as being thought poor. Although they 
frequently and ostentatiously boast of their poverty, 
they cannot abide other people thinking any or- 
dinary expense is beyond them. The Sid does 
not mind any one thinking her poor, therefore she 
heeded not the sarcastic remarks of the disappointed 
landlady, but paying her in her own coin with con- 
siderable spirit again followed her Arab boy. This 
time he led her all right. He took her to the 
Hotel de France, situate in the Rue des Consuls, 
and there she found a room, large and airy, with 
two windows, brick floor, and fine sea view, all for 
thirty francs a month, attendance included. The 
Sid took the room, and remained at the Hotel de 
France for nine months. Those were nine months 
of utter content and deep enjoyment, for the free 
undisturbed life left her much time for reading 
and painting, interrupted only by her trips to the 
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Kabyles, to Biskra, and to many other places 
within reach. During the hot months her brick 
floor and her two windows, with clever manipulation, 
kept her quite comfortable. In fact, the Sid was 
like a cool pat of butter inside an earthenware 
evaporator, for she used to throw water upon the 
brick floor, and the constant evaporation made the 
air pleasant, even on hot days, while in the evening 
there was always a delicious sea breeze off the 
water. So much for the lodging. 

Now for the board. Of course, the Sid boarded 
herself, as she is so fond of doing, and her little 
catering expeditions into the market every morning 
brought her into contact with the daily life of the 
people in a way that would have been utterly 
impossible had she lived in an ordinary hotel. 
The name Hétel de France should not mislead the 
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eventually he buys certain curiosities. It is all 
laid out beforehand : there is no escaping destiny. 
Is it not so written in the guide books ? If, however, 
the traveller caters for himself, then all is changed ; 
no rules bind him : he goes where he likes and does 
what he likes. This is the system of the Sid. 

The first thing in the morning she used to go out 
with her bowl to the place where the goats had 
slept on the sidewalk, and for three-halfpence she 
got it milked full of milk for her breakfast, a simple 
and arcadian process that prevented effectually any 
attempt at adulteration. She next bought a half- 
pennyworth of bread, which, together with the milk, 
constituted her first meal of the day—price two 
pence. 

For dinner she would have a large boiled yam, 
piping hot, price one halfpenny, the cheertul chat 





THE ARRIVAL IN ALGIERS. 


reader into thinking it was an hotel in the English 
acceptation of the word. The house was nothing 
more than a cheap lodging-house, where the 
lodgers were not fed. The Sid in this sort of hotel 
was free to do as she liked, to come and to go in 
utmost liberty. The manners and customs of the 
average hotel, the waiters, the housemaids, the 
clerks, the cooks, and the door-keeper, all com- 
bine to form a kind of court, with rules and eti- 
quette so unyielding that the casual traveller can 
no more find out about the popular customs of the 
country in which he travels than the Queen can 
find out the habits of the washerwomen who live 
along the Thames at Windsor. It is impossible to 
break through the invisible but impenetrable barrier 
that surrounds the traveller who puts up in a hotel. 
If he goes out, there are certain men who direct 
his route, there are certain cabs which absorb him 
and drive him inexorably to certain shops, where 


with the Italian yam-man, who with his charcoal 
oven stood at the corner of the Rue de la Marine, 
being thrown .in for nothing. A half pound of 
grapes at a penny a- pound and a halfpennyworth 
of bread completed the meal—price one penny half- 
penny. The menu was often varied for dinner, 
however. Instead of the yam, one day there would 
be beans, another day peas, again onions, while 
instead of grapes there were cucumbers, lettuce, or 
tomatoes. The price of these edibles varied slightly 
by a half quarter of a farthing, but the average ex- 
penditure for dinner was maintained at a penny 
halfpenny. Supper was sumptuous with sardines 
at one penny, bread halfpenny, and figs a half- 
penny—price penny halfpenny. The total for the 
day’s consumption footed up fivepence, and at this 
figure the Sid kept her daily expenditure for weeks 
and months. Algiers done like this is not dear. 
The daily trip to the market in search of her 
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simple fare was a daily pleasure. She had so many 
friends with whom to talk withal. 

There was the blind man who was always at the 
corner of the south side of the Market, along with 
his nice wife, not begging offensively, but graciously 
sitting there in receipt of alms. He had lost his 
sight in a mine explosion, and so was compelled to 
adopt the only profession open to one of his maimed 
condition ; consequently he became a beggar, and 
in the course of time the Sid became his friend. 
She was very fond of this friend. The pair told 
her all their little woes and little joys, and only that 
they were beggars their woes and joys might have 
been the woes and joys of anybody, they were so 
very human. Then there was a lame beggar, who 
was another friend, and who greeted the Sid each 
morning with a smile while she greeted him with a 
penny, in spite of all the laws of social and political 
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BEGGAR AT ALGIERS, 


economy. But, you see, the Sid lived so remark- 
ably cheaply in Algiers she could well afford her- 
self some little extras in the way of beggars. 
Besides these there were others in the Market who 
were the Sid’s friends, but in a less degree ; there 
were the cheese woman, the vegetable woman, 
and the roast-chestnut man with whom she dealt. 
And yet again there was that other circle of friends, 
a circle which never could or would mingle with 
this market circle ; these were the librarians, the 
students, the antiquarians, persons of culture and 
taste, with whom she had many a pleasant chat, 
and with whom she passed many pleasant hours. 
Truly the friends of the Sid are a motley crew, and 
many of them have no point of contact except that 
which they gain by touching her friendly hand. 
But again to return to the subject of the Sid’s 
board and lodging at Algiers, and the expense 
thereof. Once in awhile she went on a mild spree, 


if I may use the expression in connection with so 
staunch a teetotaller as the Sid. She went with 
her tin pail to an Arab restaurant and got it filled 
with hot soup. This, however, was but a rare 
luxury, but she had always with her the ever- 
edifying and edible vouina upon which she loved 
to browse. Now the reader will begin to perceive 
how it is that while most people find Algiers an ex- 
pensive country, the Sid, on the contrary, found it 
the land where she could live more cheaply than 
anywhere else she had ever been. For it is not 
everywhere that even the Sid can fare sumptuously 
every day on fivepence. This result, however is 
not attained without a certain effort which will be 
beyond the power of many people, the effort, 
namely, of doing without things that usually adorn 
our breakfast and dinner tables. It must be noted 
that there was no tea, no coffee, no butter, no toast, 
no bacon and eggs, no marmalade 
at the Sid’s breakfast, and there 
was no fish, no meat, no savoury, 
no pudding at her dinner. Those 
items abstracted out of the daily 
fare of the ordinary traveller would 
leave a want but poorly filled by 
the friendship of either a blind 
beggar or a lame one, or even the 
books at the library, or the flowers 
at the Gardens, or indeed any- 
thing else that the Sid enjoyed in 
her wild Bohemian life in Algiers. 
It is not every one who can do as 
she does, and no one else should 
try to follow her footsteps. 

There are other things besides 
food which have to be done with- 
out upon this system of travelling. 
At Gabés, for instance, the room 
in which she lodged was entirely 
unprovided with most of the furni- 
ture deemed essential to the com- 
fort of travellers. The Sid’s wash- 
hand basin was the only salad 
bowl of the establishment. Ac- 
cordingly it disappeared each day 
regularly before the meals, only 
to return later on and resume its 
humble duties in attendance upon 

the Sid. These are some of the drawbacks of living 
cheaply. In this particular instance, however, it 
was worse for those who patronised the salad bowl 
than for her who used the wash-hand basin. But 
the former did not know of its double function, and 
were blessed in their ignorance. 

The Sid stayed some days at Gabés, as she had to 
wait for a steamer that goes coasting along to the 
different ports before steering to Malta. It was an 
Italian steamer, whose crew acted upon the principle 
of “/aisses faire,” or letting things do themselves 
in the most literal sense of the word. They did 
nothing with their own hands that other agencies 
could be brought to accomplish. Thus, in unload- 
ing oil at Tripoli, instead of laboriously lowering 
their barrels into lighters, or still more laboriously 
carrying the same upon their shoulders over a 
gangway and thus reaching the quay, they merely 
heaved the barrels overboard as they stood at the 
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HOTEL LIFE. 


harbour mouth, and the current setting strongly 
inland floated the entire mass to shore with no 
trouble to anybody. There was quite a little 
flotilla of oil casks making its way in by the time 
the steamer had discharged her cargo. 

When the Sid arrived at Malta she found that 
the bi-weekly boat to Alexandria had just sailed, 
and as she was in somewhat of a hurry to go on 
she went to a shipping office and inquired whether 
there were any merchantman going that way which 
would take her as a passenger. 

There was such a one, and the captain thereof 
happened to be at that very moment in the office. 
The Sid went to him and asked him did he ever 
take passengers ? 

Yes, he did occasionally. 

_ Would he take a little ugly old woman as passen- 
ger to Alexandria ? 

“Yourself ?” inquired the tall captain, smiling 
down upon the little Sid. 

Yes, he would take her as passenger, and they 
were to sail the very next day, but they took fire 
instead. Then there was a mighty hauling and 
dragging about of cargo, a pumping of water, and a 
going and coming of insurance men and police, and 
custom-house officers, with vast amount of reporting 
and testifying and swearing to this, that, and the 
other. These ceremonies took time ; it was five days 
before the last paper was filled up and the last slop of 
water wiped away, and the vessel was ready for sea. 

Arrived at Alexandria the tall captain was wel- 
comed by a friend from shore. The friend was a 
British resident ; he had his own ideas of propriety, 
the propriety of ladies travelling. His ideas were 
little in sympathy with those of the Sid, but he 
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kindly told her what she ought to do—moreover, he 
saw that she did it! He drove her to the station 
in his own carriage, he got her ticket to Cairo for 
her. The ticket was first class! The Sid was 
dismayed at this extravagance ; she said she never 
travelled first class ; that she did not wish to do so ; 
that she preferred third class, in short. The British 
resident assured her it was impossible for ladies to 
travel any other way than first class in Egypt, that 
even second ciass was not to be thought of for one 
moment. For she would meet all sorts of people, 
even natives, in the second class. The Sid intimated 
that was just exactly what she wanted ; that she 
travelled for the express purpose of mecting all sorts 
of persons, even all sorts of natives. But the British 
resident would not hear of such a thing, he had taken 
a proper first-class ticket for her as became a lady, 
and he further secured due observance of the 
proprieties by engaging a reserved compartment for 
her. This for the Sid—that most unreserved of 
travellers ! Then that is just the way some people 
travel; their object is to carry their home surround- 
ings with them as far as possible; or, if this is 
unattainable, at all events to keep strange persons 
and customs as far away as money will permit. 
This is emphatically not the Sid’s method of 
travelling ; had it been so, these “ Chronicles” would 
never have been written, for what is there to tell 
concerning the travels of a person who always goes 
first class reserved? As soon as the Sid could 
effect the change, she burst out of her first-class 
prison and invaded a congenial second-class com- 
partment, where she had some one to talk to, and 
thus more suitably made her entry into Cairo as 
became a poor woman on her travels. 


Lense > 


A Wraper under 


O Gop, let there be rain! 

Rain till this pall of gray 

That covers us every day 

Be utterly swept away. 

Let there be rain, we pray, 

Till the sky be washed blue again— 
Let there be rain! 


O God, let there be rain, 
For gray is our heart and our brain ; 
With head bent low we go by, 
We lift not our eyes to Thy sky, 
We are weary and know not why, 
We long for Thy sun in vain— 

Let there be rain! 


Grap Skies. 


O God, let there be rain 

Till the full-fed earth complain ; 

Yea, though it sweep away 

The seeds sown yesterday, 

And beat down the buds of May, 

And ruin the garden gay, 

In storm let this gray noon wane— 
Let there be rain! 


O God, let there be rain, 

For the soul finds peace through pain, 

Though the waters go over us quite, 

Thou wilt bring us out of the night, 

Thou wilt bring our souls to the light, 

Though the flower of our life be slain— 
Let there be rain! 


O God, let there be rain, 
Out of the gray sky rain, 
To wash the earth and to wash the sky, 
And the sick sad souls of the folk who sigh 
In the gloom of a sordid satiety. 
Open Thy floodgates, O God most high, 
And some day send us the sun again — 

O God, let there be rain! 


E. NESBIT. 
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A MEDLEY OF OPINION AND CRITICISM. 


“She’s dreadfully difficult to get on 
with,” said a kindly woman the other 
day, speaking mournfully; “she’s always afraid 
you’re going to patronise her.” 

We all know the kind of woman (sometimes 
it isa man); she is apt to act like a refrigerator 
on our warm impulses ; she freezes them before 
they get a chance to expand. But then, to take 
demands finer qualities‘than to bestow, and that is 
why so many people who are generous givers are 
ungracious receivers.—K. 


Icebergs. 


A Scientific ‘The vision that is far-reaching enough 
Reason fora to see the direction of the stream of 
Future Life. modern thought, as it slowly glides in 
and out but along, will perceive that arguments are 
multiplying from scientific research and generalisa- 
tion for the continuation of life beyond the disso- 
lution of the bodily appearance. The intuitions 
of the seers of the past and present may have 
their glimpses of the beyond verified by reason- 
ing analogous to the scientific method, and this 
analogous reasoning may slowly pass into exact 
fact, to be proved true by any one who will take 
the trouble of verification. It is assumed by the 
modern scientist that a very tenuous medium 
called the ether exists everywhere. It surrounds 
each of the infinitesimal atoms that make up the 
solid, the gliding atoms of the liquid, the atoms 
that, rushing to and fro, make all a gas, and 
the atmosphere. It extends upwards into the 
vastness that exists between the unnumbered stars 
of infinite space. So that every atom of matter 


vibrates and moves in and is surrounded by a sea 
of ether. No scientist has seen it, no scientist has 
weighed it, and to the present not one exact proof 
has been given of its existence. And yet it is 
assumed, and rightly assumed, to exist, as the facts 
reached by experiment demand the faith that 
ether is. Modern science tells of wisest law and 
harmony reigning supreme in all departments of 
which she has exact knowledge. The discord of 
yesterday becomes the order of to-day. The 
scientist has sufficient grounds for now believing 
that the as yet undiscovered laws of nature 
will show more and more clearly a great design, 
ruling everywhere, with no break or disconnec- 
tion, thereby leaving no part incomplete when 
nature has finished her work. Likewise the facts 
of human life demand the faith of a life be- 
yond, that it may not be incomplete, a discord, a 
chaos. The unsatisfied thought and aspiration — 
the attempted but unfulfilled work—the con- 
sciousness of a suppressed power which has never 
been able to manifest itself—the apparent injustice, 
cruelty, or wrong—is human life incomplete, im- 
perfect. And any part of nature incomplete and 
imperfect, science says, more and more distinctly, 
cannot be.—H. B. M. B. 


An author who has become personally 
“popular” has as much chance of 
further insight into the real life around him as 4 
sovereign potentate has of becoming acquainted 
with his subjects when he starts on a public tour, 
which makes a gala wherever he goes, bringing out 


Popularity. 
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the flags and the deputations and the addresses. 
The nearer any author keeps to the subjects of his 
art the better. If he lives long in the atmosphere 
of dinner parties and kettledrums, then the work- 
shops or the farm-kitchen can only receive him 
again as a spy.—I. F. M. 


Folks are beginning to write “dare 
say” as one word. A pity. It takes 
all the bravery out of it. Preachers should speak 
of these things. I heard a man saying the other 
day, “‘he daresays,” instead of he dares say. 

E. D’E. K. 


To Dare Say. 


The other Side ““ There are people one would like 
ofthe very well to drop, but would not like 
Question. to be dropped by.” We don’t rate 
their society at the price of a farthing, but it is 
another affair if they presume to assess ours at the 
same modest valuation. —K. 


The other day I heard a child-incident 
which lets in a light upon the subter- 
fuges whereby poor human nature 
escapes from its conscience. 

A little maiden did not like her dinner and was 
long in finishing it. Suddenly the lively music of 
a Punch-and-Judy show struck up beneath the 
window, and the child turned to mamma for per- 
mission to look out upon the play. 

“T will allow you to do so,” said mamma, “ if 
you come back to table afterwards and finish your 
dinner quickly.” 

The little girl made the promise. She watched 
the performance through, but when it was over and 
she returned to her seat, she still only played vaguely 
with her spoon. 

“What !” said mamma, “do you actually mean 
to break your promise ?” 

“Ono, mamma,” whispered the child, “I am only 
trying to forget it /”—1. F. M. 


Trying to 
Forget. 


So much pride, and--let an Irish- 
: woman whisper this to you—death 
brings every one of us to a mud cabin.—®. D’E. K. 


Vanitas, 


Talking comes by nature, and the 
most ignorant people are generally the 
most garrulous. As a squirrel in a cage runs round 
and round without progressing, such people use a 
vast number of words in relating an insignificant 
fact, and when their story is told repeat it a second 
time. The volubility of an uneducated gossip is 
inexhaustible and needs no prompting ; on the 
other hand, conversation is an art which demands 
€xperience and tact. To know what topic to intro- 
duce, how by a passing suggestion to draw out a 
shy person, or how, without attracting attention, to 
repress ancther disposed to be too forward—to say, 


Conversation, 


in short, the right word at the right moment, isa gift 
not to be despised. An unselfish, sympathetic per- 
son, blessed with various knowledge and quickness 
of apprehension, will probably acquire this gift 
readily, while people of a reserved, unemotional 
nature will find the art more difficult. 

The ablest men are not always masters of 
discourse. They may claim too much attention 
like Macaulay, perplex their listeners like Coleridge, 
or “preach” like Wordsworth, who loved best to 
descant on his own poetry. The man with one 
idea is too often a bore in society. He obtrudes 
it everywhere and on everybody until one feels 
wickedly inclined to escape from him by bolting 
through the door. There is a time for everything, 
and he who speaks as if the whole world were 
interested in his achievements and engaged. in his 
pursuits may be a worthy member of his own 
family, but is no more fitted for society than if 
his talk were of bullocks.—J. p. 


There are great mysteries in the honest 
and sincere exercise of the imaginative 
faculty. Facts I have known have convinced me 
that there are some people of an insight so subtle, 
they let their imagination be taken possession of by 
a face or by a few traits of character which would 
signify nothing to most, and they will straightway 
evolve the whole history of their subject, and reveal 
secrets which his so-called “nearest friend” may 
not know. In this connection, we recall Robert 


Insight. 


Browning’s wonderful “ How it strikes a Contem- 


porary.” —I. F. M. 


What a purgatory this world would be 
if we were all found out! When a 
rogue gets his deserts, we say, “ Serve 
him right” ; but isn’t he only a little more unlucky 
than you and I in that he is less successful in 
hiding his shortcomings, and so is served with the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, while we escape? If every mean- 
ness, every hypocrisy, shift, evasion—every little bit 
of dishonest dealing to which we consent in secret, 
were cried aloud at the cross, who would escape ? 
The great author to whom we look up as to a 
superior being would find himself side by side in 
the stocks with the poor scribbler who ill-uses his 
wife and children while he expresses the noblest 
sentiments in print ; pulpit and pew would become 
companions in misfortune; judge and criminal 
stand at the same bar. Let us be thankful that 
but One, and He the Merciful, sees us as we are, 
and be humbly grateful too for the love of kindred 
that idealises and exalts. If it were not for the 
faithful kindness that thinks the best, how much 
worse should most of us be than we already are !—x. 


On being 
Found out. 


In the last century and in the early 
years of our own a conventional sense 
of propriety led ladies to regard 
all vigorous and rapid movements as unfitted for 
the sex. Robust health in women was considered 


Sport for 
Ladies. 
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almost as great an evil as a cultivated mind, and 
the girl blessed with either was obliged to keep it 
“a secret from the men.” Readers of Jane 
Austen will remember that when Elizabeth Bennet 
walked for some miles, “alone, quite alone,” in 
order to see her sister who was ill, a fine lady of 
the day observed that it showed “an abominable 
sort of conceited independence, a most country- 
town indifference to decorum.” The times are 
changed, and Englishwomen can now walk or ride 
as they please, and play at what they please, with- 
out losing, it may be hoped, the grace and modesty 
which are their greatest charm. They are to be 
seen in the cricket-field, they take the helm in 
sailing boats, and “small yacht racing,” we are 
told, “is quite a sport that ladies can go in for and 
enjoy.” They delight in lawn tennis, in swimming, 
and in rowing, they are often accomplished skaters, 
they have exhibited recently “an extraordinary 
craze for golf,” and even fencing has its warm 
advocates among the fair sex. The danger of ex- 
cess in pursuits like these has of course to be 
guarded against both by women and men alike. To 
gain health and pleasure at the same time is no 
small boon, but sport when it becomes one of the 
chief aims of life loses all its virtue. That there 
is a danger in this direction no one can doubt who 
has ears open to hear and eyes to see, and if our 
English maidens fall into this snare they will lose far 
more than they are likely to gain. Thriftiness in the 
pursuit of pastimes is essential if the end for which 
they are followed be recreation. So far as they do 
re-create—that is to say, fit us better for the true work 
of life—they are a great good ; but if for their sake 
duty is despised the evil is immeasurable. This 
may sound a little too serious for the occasion, but 
before you sneer, young lady, at what I say, give it 
a second thought, and then I think you will agree 
with me.—J. D. 


“Capacity implies obligation.” This 
is only one of many ways of enforc- 
ing an old truth. We give it our assent when 
we read the story of lent treasure, and yet in 
practical life how willingly we pride ourselves on 
“can,” and how readily we repudiate “ ought ”"—a 
pair meant (if the parable of the talents means any- 
thing at all) to be indissolubly joined in marriage 
bonds.—k. 


Responsibility. 


No parent, unless indeed he be a very 
Rip Van Winkle, can in these days of 
Health Primers and Physiological Lectures remain 
ignorant of the importance of fresh air and a pure 
atmosphere for our children’s health. Yet it seems 
to me, with all our fuss about ventilators and sani- 
tation generally, we are many of us curiously apa- 
thetic as to the moral atmosphere they breathe. 
We take no end of trouble to carry them off to the 
seaside, or some other bracing climate, if we have 
any cause to suspect the drains at home, and yet, 
with a strange /aissez-faire, we tolerate an atmo- 
sphere of cynicism, disbelief in goodness, worldly 
calculation, in our conversation, our literature, our 
lives, which is as insidiously poisonous as the mid- 


Bad Air. 


night air of the Campagna, We, who would reso- 
lutely take up the whole schoolroom floor to get 
rid of a dead rat underneath it, will indolently leave 
a malodorous book or paper on the table and let 
our children chance the harm of it. 

The cui bono of a cheap satirist, the vulgar jests 
in many comic papers, the discounting of all motive 
as necessarily selfish, although it may appear good 
to the eye—these are morally so much carbonic 
acid gas to the eager young soul, drinking in and 
assimilating impressions, opinions, standards for 
itself. 

It is easy to shrug one’s shoulders and smile at 
the absurdity of keeping children in leading strings 
—the impossibility of keeping them from all know- 
ledge of evil. Take as much pains to provide pure 
air for their growing minds as for their growing 
bodies—that is all I ask. Take real trouble to 
secure for them the surrounding influences of good 
lives, good books, good friends. Not moral medi- 
cines—they may be needful or not—but a healthy 
moral atmosphere, a constant influence which they 
shall unconscious!y absorb. If your child has 
a school friend whose companionship is good for 
him, use your social tact in promoting that friend- 
ship, make it easy and pleasant for them to be to- 
gether. Don’t tolerate books or papers you would 
not have them read. Don’t have a scorner’s chair 
at your fireside—even though an old friend sits in it 
—and in securing good influences generally for your 
children, begin by bettering those that most sur- 
round them, the influence of your own words and 
ways.—J. M, S. M. 


Wan Adam dalf and Eve span, 


Adam. Wo was thanne a gentilman ? 


Why, Adam, of course. If we except one im- 
pulsive speech (and I, for one daughter of Eve, am 
willing to forget it) there is nothing ungentleman- 
like recorded of Adam ; and it surely is pleasant to 
think of the father of humanity as a gentleman. 

E. D’E. K. 


When I look up at star Jupiter, 
and think how bright and beautiful 
he is, it does so greatly vex me for 
some one to jog me at my elbow and say, “ He is 
an opaque body, you know, quite dark, and shining 
with a borrowed light.”—E. D’E. K. 


The Charge of 
Plagiarism, 


The last and hardest lesson of all is 
to learn how to forgive. For forgive- 
ness means not merely the withholding of the 
hand from punishment, but the bubbling up of 
love enough to wash away the wound. A good 
many of us treat our neighbours’ trespasses after the 
fashion of an old servant of cantankerous temper, 
who loftily pardoned her comrades in the kitchen 
every evening, that the sun might not go down 
upon her wrath, and took up the feud at the old 
point the next morning. If we really want to for- 
give, we must leave our grievances sleeping when 
we rise ourselves.—K. 


Forgiveness. 
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RUSTIC WIT AND WISDOM. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


EADER SCOTT has told us of the Dorset 
peasants. It is, however, generally considered 
that North-country people surpass their 

Southern brethren in the quickness of their wit and 
the philosophical wisdom of their views of life. 

For my own part, I can better appreciate the 
dry humour and stoical philosophy of the Midland 
Hodge, but this is, perhaps, because I have spent 
most of my life in the Midlands. I find the wise 
and witty sayings of the juvenile rustic especially 
interesting, as they are generally guste spontaneous. 


The rector of my native parish one day came 
across a group of children pulling about and playing 
with one of the large “camps” or “barrows” of 
manure sometimes found on country roadsides. 
He asked what they were doing, and was told that 
they were making a church and churchyard. After 
watching them some time, the rector asked if they 
weren’t going to make a parson, too, when the 
church was finished. 

“Why, no, sir,” replied one urchin, “ we ain’t 
got near enough. It teks a sight of muck to mek 
a parson.” 

The late rector of Handsworth is the authority 
for the following anecdote. At the yearly examina- 
tion of his parish schools, the inspector was putting 
a class of little girls through the Child’s Catechism, 
and addressed to one the question, “ Child, who 
made your vile body?” “Please sir,” was the 
answer, “ mother made the body, and I made the 
skirt.” 


The gentle old vicar of a little church I some- 
times attended was instructing a few “ yokels” 
whom he hoped to present to the Bishop for con- 
firmation. He was trying one night to impress on 
them the trustworthiness of all God’s promises, and 
the certainty of future reward for humble Christian 
endeavour in this life, in spite of endless trials and 
troubles. “You know, my boy,” he said to one 
hopeful, who frightened crows and picked stones 
for a farmer, “it is just the same with your work 
for God as your work for Mr. Brown ; he tells you 
that if you do such and such work for him during 
the week he will pay you so much money on 
Saturday night ; and though he may not see you, 
hor take any notice of you during the week, he 
always pays you on Saturday night, doesn’t he ?” 

_“Naw, sir, that he don’t,” was the truthful but 
disconcerting reply. 


Country people are often very amusing on that 
truly British topic, the weather; and their prog- 
hostications and theories are generally quite as 
correct as those of scientific men. 

My old milkman, whose lifelong habit of rising 
at four o'clock in the morning has made him quick 


to discern “the signs of the sky,” said to me one 
day in answer to my remark that it was raining 
fast, “Yes, mum, I know’d ther’d be a drop er 
summat afore night, because there worn’t no doo 
this morning.” 

My father one morning overheard a conversation 
between an old roadman and an equally ancient 
stonebreaker, who was pottering by to his work. 
“Well, Jimmy,” said the latter, “what kind er 
weather am we going ter ’ave ter day ?” 

“ Well, I dunno,” replied Jiminy, in a meditative 
tone, as he scanned the horizon and sought the 
direction of the wind, “‘ but I think we shall ’ave 
some of some sort afore night.” 

This same old roadscraper was quite a “ cha- 
racter,” and though about eighty-seven when he 
died, worked on the roads to the last, and judging 
by his quaint and keen-witted remarks his intellect 
never failed. My father, seeing him one day when 
he was more than eighty years of age, hard at work 
breaking stones, said to him, “Come, Jimmy, I 
don’t like to see you at this work. At your age a 
man ought to be at rest. I wonder you’ve the 
strength for it.” 

“Well, sir,” said Jimmy, “I’ve been a pretty 
strong man in my day, and I’m pretty tough still. 
Ye—es,” he drawled on, “I ’member how old Dr. 
Pye used to say the harder you worked the ’ealthier 
you was. And he was right, for bein’ able to work 
hard, showed as you must be pretty ’ealthy, or you 
couldn’t do it.” 


His logic was as convincing as that of another 
old fellow, about whom my father has told me the 
following tale. Old Snell lived many years ago 
near Aston village in a freehold cottage to which 
a bit of land was attached. When the L. & N. W. 
Railway to Manchester was being planned, the 
projected line cut through Snell’s property, and 
after a great deal of “haggling” he agreed to sell, 
and accepted the liberal terms which the company, 
seeing the kind of customer they had to deal with, 
paid down at once. Some time after it was 
rumoured that the course of the line was to be 
altered, and to tease the old man, who was very 
proud of his dealing with the company, some 
neighbours said, “ F say, Snell, have you heard the 
talk that’s about ; they'll be wanting that bit of 
money back.” 

“TI don’t care if they do,” he serenely replied, 
“* for they can’t have it.” 

“Why not?” said one. 

* Because I’ve spent it.” 


The wife of a carpenter living in Penkridge left 
him for another man, and the carpenter, who took 
the affair with his customary serenity, after a time 
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left the village also. A friend of mine, who was 
governess at the vicarage, met the man one day a 
year or two after on Wolverhampton Station, and 
stopped for a chat. ‘Where are you living now, 
John ?” she asked ; “in lodgings?” 

“ Well, mum, you see,” he replied, “I got work 
in this town, and I found that my wife and the man 
she went off with were living near, and had rooms 
to let, so I took lodgings with them. It suits them, 
and it suits me, for it’s handy for my work, and I 
never liked going amongst strangers ; and I’m very 
comfortable indeed.” 

Such a philosopher is rarely met with ; he was 
certainly a faithful follower of Spurgeon’s precept, 
** Never chew your pills.” 


Years ago, in my native parish, there lived an 
immensely tall man, named Clibbery, who was one 
night boasting in the inn of his height, and the 
feats it enabled him to perform. He could reach 
this and that from the ground, that another man 
would have to mount a ladder to touch. At last 
a quiet old countryman said, “ Clibbery, I saw a 
pig at the inn at Tamworth to-day of such a size 
that I’ll bet you couldn’t touch his back wi’ yer 
’and when yo’re standing upright.” Clibbery indig- 
nantly denied the possibility, and, a bet being laid, 
it was arranged to put the matter to the proof next 
day. So the party drove over to Tamworth, and 
the giant having drawn himself up in the inn yard 
prepared to reach to any height, his opponent 
brought out of its sty a tiny sucking pig, which 
Clibbery could not reach, and so lost his bet. 


My father has come across many amusing rustic 
characters in his long life. A cobbler he used to 
know, who, like most of his craft, was a deep thinker 
and had opinions and theories on every subject, 
used to dispose of the over-population and trade- 
competition trouble in one sentence. ‘ What we 
want is a good waar, to clear a lot of the young ’uns 
off ; then we should do.” 


One day my father was much hindered and 
bothered when busy by an importunate fellow who 
was trying to sellsomething. At last he said, “ Now, 
my man, you must be off, I can’t be hindered any 
longer. You know my time is valuable.” “ Well,” 
said the man, indignantly, “ if it comes to that, my 
time is just as valuable as yours.” 

I think this logician must have been first-cousin 
of a cottager who lived close to a friend of mine. 
The lady’s garden, having suffered terribly from the 
depredations of the man’s fowls, she sent a message 
asking him to pen them up, as she was much 
annoyed to find that her strawberries and many 
other things were quite spoiled by the poultry. 
Hodge returned answer that he didn’t see what she 
had to grumble about, for they had spoilt every- 
thing in his garden too.” 


The elder of two brothers (friends of mine) was 
destined for college and the Church, and so re- 
mained at school after the younger left. An 
old shepherd, who had known them all their lives, 
met the elder one day, and after greeting him, said, 
“And so, sir, your younger brother has left school 


afore ye! Well, never mind, don’t ye be down. 
hearted. J were always a dunce at school, too.” 





The late Judge M , who lived near my home, 
though a County Court judge, was noted for being 
the worst payer of debts and wages in the place. 
A ploughman, who had done a week’s ploughing for 
him, tried in vain to get his wages from the judge, 
but was always put off with some excuse. After 
waiting a month, he went to the house one evening 
and asked for the money. The judge sent him 
word that he was engaged, and would pay him 
another time. The man replied : “Tell your master 
that if I don’t ha’ my money to-night afore I goo 
away, I’ll put him in the County Court to-morrow 
afore Judge M .” The wages were paid. 





I overheard the following little encounter between 
our gardener and the boy who was preparing the 
fowls’ food. Bay: “I say, Thomas, how much 
cayenne shall I mix with this barley-meal for the 
fowls ?” 

Thomas (resting on his hoe, meditatively) : 
“Well, afore I gi’ an opinion, I should say it 
depends on whether you’ve got an ounce or a sack 
o’ barley meal there.” 

Boy (rather abashed): “ Well, this bucketful.” 

Thomas (resuming his hoeing): “ Then a lump 
about the size of a nut.” 

Boy: “ Before I puts it in, I should like to know 
if you mean a codnut or a cocoanut.” 

This .gardener often uses words in a very odd 
but amusing way ; he sometimes unconsciously 
seizes the lost origin of a word. He told me that 
he very much disliked Mr. H. (a neighbouring 
parson) because he was such a “ hoverpowering 
kind of man.” 

“ Overpowering,” I said ; “ what do you mean?” 

“Well, miss, he’s always trying to show what a 
lot er Jower he’s got hover yer.” 

He strongly warned me against keeping pigeons, 
in fact implored me not to carry out the intention 
I had of doing so, on the ground that I was certain 
to “get common” if I did so. Nothing made 
people degenerate so fast as keeping pigeons ; he'd 
seen a deal of life, and he knew gentlemen born and 
bred who'd taken up the hobby and they’d soon 
got as common as pigeon-flyers. There was no 
help for it, be you who you would ; it was something 
in the birds. 


A woman who was nursing me was walking about 
the room one night groaning with indigestion. 
“This is the result of eating pork pie for your 
supper,” said I; “it was very foolish when you 
know it always disagrees with you.” “ Well,” said 
she, “this was how it was. I’m so fond of it, and 
there was nothing for supper but the pie and cheese, 
and that always makes me ill too. I'd got to have 
the cheese, so I thought I’d take the opportunity 
of having the pie too, and have the indigestion for 
the two in one.” This was said in all seriousness. 


I will close my paper with a specimen of rustic 
wisdom in Dorset. For want of other vehicle, I 
was making a twelve miles’ journey across the 
Dorset heights in a carrier’s waggon, and derived 
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much amusement from the conversation of the 
driver. We stopped at a little inn, and found the 
host, a sheepish-looking young fellow, lounging 
against the doorpost. After business matters were 
settled, the following dialogue took place : 

The carrier: “ How’s thy wife ?” 

“ Her be a-bed.” 

“ A-bed! Why, what’s the matter, not influenza, 
ah hope.” 

It was at the time the epidemic was ravaging 
Dorset. 


“No, not influenza—t’other thing.” 

“Oh, ah! to be sure,” said the carrier, a light 
breaking over him. “ Now when was it? And is 
it a boy or a child?” 

“One o’ t’ same sort as afore.” 

“Another boy! Well, that is good news ; ah’m 
glad to hear ’ee say that. There be too many 
maidens in the world already.” ‘Then, turning to 
me, with an apologetic touch of the hat, “I ax 
pardon for saying so afore ’ee, ma’am, but it’s the 
truth nevertheless.” To which I heartily agreed. 


SS ae 


THE FARMERS AND GARDENERS’ SUPPLY SOCIETY. 


HIS is no company with shares, but the result 
of an attempt to bring town consumers into 
direct communication with country producers. 

The society, however, about which I want to say a few 
words, is intended to benefit two classes of persons 
financially, by making the intercourse of people 
who want to do business more easy. 

As it came into notice through some published 
observations and remarks of my own, I may ask 
leave to speak in the first person, thus saving 
trouble and printer’s ink. The whole thing, so far, 
has grown out of a turnip and a bunch of carrots ; 
either of which might claim its paternity. One 
February morning, as I was returning from a visit 
to the Ratcliffe Highway Refuge, I, half idly, 
found myself looking at (no new thing) a small 
bunch of carrots on an old woman’s stall in 
High Street, Aldgate. How much? I asked. “A 
penny,” said she. There were three of them. 
When I got home to my house near the Regent’s 
Park, I presently saw a shouting costermonger go 
by with a barrow of turnips. I followed him 
till he was surrounded by customers in a court, 
and found at what price he was selling them. 
Then I bought a good-sized one for a halfpenny. 
Thought I, “how many poor people would be 
thankful to get these common vegetables at the 
price they are sold at two or three hours off, and 
how glad some of our small farmers and allotment 
tenants would be to sell them at a quarter of the 
money they are fetching here !” To be quite sure of 
my facts I sent a trustworthy man to buy, or ask 
the price of, the cheapest vegetables at stalls from 
Lisson Grove to Limehouse. The result was much 
the same through London. Good large turnips 
were about a halfpenny apiece, carrots threepence a 
bundle of nine, and large parsnips a penny each. 

The next thing was to find what these were 
selling for in the country. Thus I wrote to a friend 
in Suffolk, near Thurston Station, to buy for me ten 
bushels of carrots at the ordinary price, and to 
count the number in the lot. There were 630. 
That gave sixty-three for each bushel. ‘The price 


per bushel that summer was “threepence half- 
penny,” the very sum which I had just paid for a 
bundle of nine at an East London stall. 

This was monstrous, and its monstrosity would 
not have been much less if the price of the bushel 
had been fivepence or sixpence. Thus I sat down 
and wrote a plain statement setting forth these con- 
trasts, and suggesting that somebody got more than 
was fair out of the transaction. I called my paper 
“Farmers in Chains,” and asked whether some 
superfluous middlemen could not be got rid of. 
Of course they are not to be blamed, but there seems 
no reason why people should pay twice as much as 
they need to for common articles of food. I went 
at some length into the matter in my paper, giv- 
ing the result of several calculations which showed 
the existing needless contrasts between town and 
country prices. The essay was published in the 
April number (1890) of the “ National Review,” and 
soon drew far more notice than I had expected. 
Articles appeared about it in the leading London 
journals, and presently a shoal of provincial papers 
took the matter up, or, at least, had notices of the 
thing in their pages. And they all sang the same 
song. One after another they fell foul of the ener- 
getic middleman, and expressed their conviction 
that the time had come for him to be seen to. 

Of course it is impossible for the farmer to 
dispose of his goods in a town without some 
agency : a couple of ducks will not waddle up to 
London for the purpose of being killed and eaten ; 
they must be sent. Vegetables are still more de- 
pendent on human transmission. A middleman 
of some kind is a necessity, call him by what name 
you like, but the question comes whether existing 
agencies could not be far better utilised than they 
now are. Of these the chief are “ Railways,” which 
have virtually come into existence long since the 
middleman was born and the present exclusive 
markets were established. The question now 
therefore arrives whether we have realised what 
railway companies might do with the manifold 
powers of carriage which they have at their 
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disposal. Why should they not “distribute ” 
food, as well as bring it up to the terminus? In 
short, the aim of my little utterance was to the 
effect than in many cases railways should be the 
only middlemen, especially in the distribution of 
country farm produce. Why not? Many agri- 
cultural producers had tried again and again to 
dispose of their goods in London, with the general 
result that they got next to nothing for them. 
They were lost in the ocean of London commerce, 
which floats the big ships of trade, but wrecks its 
little boats. 

I noticed, however, one fact beside the disinclina- 
tion of the large dealers to handle small parcels of 
goods, and that was the great difficulty the country- 
man had in clearly ascertaining the cost of sending 
them to town. He could, of course, make it out 
from the charges made for large quantities, but this 
involved deterrent calculation. The big dealers 
swallowed him up. He was virtually helpless. 

Evidently, therefore, the first thing to be done 
was to provide a list of charges which the most 
uninstructed producer could easily understand, and 
to circulate it among countrymen ; next, to find 
consumers in town who would be ready to deal 
with him. This I pointed out in my paper. To 
my great pleasure, among the many letters which I 
received in reference to my suggestions, one was 
from the manager of the Great Eastern Railway, 
who kindly asked me to meet him and have a talk 
over the matter. I went, and presently found that 
this involved an interview with the chairman and 
a party of directors, who all showed a genuine in- 
terest in the proposals I had ventured to make. 
They advised a meeting, at Liverpool Street, of 
such as were known to be most interested in East 
Anglian agriculture ; and presently the Company 
saw its way to the provision of leaflets showing the 
rates for the delivery of one hundredweight of vegeta- 
bles, etc., within a radius of some four miles from 
the Bishopsgate station. ‘This was a grand advance, 
for it was not the cost of the mere carriage to 
London which was given, but that of the delivery 
of the goods at special addresses in town. Mean- 
while (I am ashamed to use so many capital “ I’s,” 
but I do not see how it can be helped) I accepted 
several invitations to speak at farmers’ meetings, and 
had some wholesome evidence of agricultural con- 
servatism. The tiller of the soil is mostly like 
Mother Nature, wisely deliberate and methodical. 
He does nothing in ahurry. When you are deeply 
persuaded of a fact this caution is provoking ; but 
then you are supported by the reflection that slow 
growth means long life, and thus we hope that our 
Society has the seeds of endurance. Considering its 
audacious principles, it has certainly met with 2 
great measure of encouragement ; for it must be 
remembered that, if it does anything, it challenges 
the prevailing accepted mode of food distribution 
in London itself, and if in London, where not? It 
aims at making (as I have said) railways themselves 
the distributors as well as carriers of food, by putting 
consumers into direct touch with producers. There 
is no reason whatever why a farmer should not 
open communications with, say, a large London 
Hospital, or other institution, and send up a regu- 
lar supply of vegetables and other farm produce 


straight from his own station, getting back a fair and 
sure return for his goods without having to pay two 
or three tolls for it on the way. It would be better 
for the buyer as well as for the seller. 

There is absolutely no reason whatever why 
most of those necessaries of life which come from 
the soil should be passed through half a dozen 
hands before they reach their destination. 

But I am anticipating. Let me say, shortly, 
that the little germ of possible performance which 
appeared in the interview granted to me by the 
manager of the Great Eastern grew (with occasional 
hitches) into a society with carefully considered 
rules. A considerable number of landowners, 
farmers, and others interested in a simpler distribu- 
tion of farm produce expressed their willingness to 
promote attempts to realise the suggestions which 
had been made. A committee was formed, a 
chairman and honorary secretary were appointed, 
and an agent (recommended by the railway com- 
pany) engaged. Then leaflets, setting forth cheap 
rates for the carriage and distribution in town of 
parcels of farm produce from each station in the 
several counties, were provided (by the railway 
company) and circulated in Suffolk, Essex, Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdon. Printed invi- 
tations were distributed among the likeliest people 
in a large number of villages in these several coun- 
ties, asking them to communicate with the agent 
at our office, and say if they would like to deal 
with consumers in town. Our leading, and indeed 
radical aim, it will be observed, is not to open any 
new store, but to put producers and consumers 
into direct communication, and leave them to 
make their own bargains. Naturally, at first, we 
applied to institutions (of this more presently) as 
most accessible, and the result was that several 
began to avail themselves of the new channel thus 
opened. 

It must be understood, however, that we do not 
wish to confine our introductions to hospitals, eat- 
ing-houses, charitable institutions, and such re- 
tailers as might like to get their goods at first hand, 
though our first proposals have been made to them. 
We are anxious to let private individuals and heads 
of households know of the new channel which has 
been opened by the Great Eastern for the delivery 
at their own doors of parcels of farm and garden 
growth, &c., &c. We have also already received 
the names of growers who would be glad to find 
customers for produce which they have hitherto 
been unable to dispose of in their own neighbour- 
hoods, and have in vain tried to sell through the 
great London markets, which have snuffed out 
their attempts. These agriculturists of whom 
I am now speaking are not the growers of large 
crops, which are disposed of without difficulty 
(though, indeed, the price they receive may be low), 
but smaller men, who look for a return from what 
I may call the fringes of their industry ; those who 
have a few fowls or ducks to sell, a little butter, 
some honey, the produce of one or two pigeon- 
cotes, and an acre or so of carrots, parsnips, oF 
cabbages. They cannot command the large 
markets in cities, and are often more than numerous 
enough to supply the neighbouring country town. 
Hitherto they have been at a loss to dispose of 
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their goods at all, and, what is more, have been 
slow to produce many things which they might 
easily and profitably grow if they had a market for 
them. As it is, ¢.g., we get most of our eggs from 
Italy and France ; but why should they not be laid, 
as well as eaten here? The answer is that there 
has been no market for their disposal. The rail- 
ways as well as the great City merchants and sales- 
men have despised these humble producers ; they 
have not been worth dealing with, and thus have 
been thrown aside, or so treated as to be choked 
off. It was really this condition of the obscure 
producer which gave rise to the “ Farmers and 
Gardeners’ Supply Society.” But the introduction 
of consumers to growers, so that they may deal at 
first hand without touching the machinery of the 
market, may lead to more direct transactions on a 
large scale. I dare say it will. At any rate, one 
channel has now been opened for the sale of farm- 
ing and gardening produce, in London at least, 
without its having passed through any market. 
That is the point. 

Our present position may be thus shortly summed 
up. In the first place, the sowing of the leaflets 
which supply information about the delivery, as 
well as carriage of goods, is, we have reason to 
believe, much appreciated by persons who do not 
communicate with us. We have, ¢.g., had notes 
asking why the G.E.R. have charged (unwittingly) 
a penny or so too much for such or such a parcel 
of produce. Of course we know nothing about 
this, but it shows that the pot is boiling. Or a 
letter comes full of thanks for the advantages 
which have followed the announcements of the 
“Farmers and Gardeners’ Supply Society” from 
strangers. So much for indirect testimony to the 
success of our efforts. 

As to the direct, we are disappointed at the 
present fewness of private consumers who have 
availed themselves of the advantages offered. But 
public and charitable institutions, etc., are waking 
up. 

We opened our office for work in May, 1891, and 
I am revising this in May 1892. Thus we are only 
twelve months old. During the first two or three 
months of this period, moreover, farmers and 
gardeners had little to sell beside perishable fruit, 
and we had begun by offering to find customers 
for, especially, roots and other hardy produce. 
These were still in the ground or on the bough. 
But as autumn drew on we began to receive com- 
munications from public and charitable bodies of 
various sorts. Up to the present moment we have 
been instrumental in putting several of these into 





direct touch with country producers. On our list 
are over thirty hospitals, homes, asylums, orphan- 
ages, etc., which now have various farm and garden 
produce, straight up from the country, of growers 
to whom we have introduced them, to the benefit 
of both parties. Beside these, about a dozen 
hotels and restaurants are availing themselves of 
the channels we point to. So are other business 
houses, such as several co-operative stores, cook- 
shops, etc. And the transactions carried on, 
directly, between these several town consumers 
and country producers are not small. One involves 
the disposal of 2,000 eggs weekly. Another repre- 
sents some £50 worth of hay. Another, a quan- 
tity of apples. Week by week fresh inquiries are 
made for openings to send goods direct to a 
customer, without their having to pay a heavy toll 
in a market, or being sent up to town without the 
seller knowing what he is about to receive in the 
way of price. Of course, we are obliged to charge 
some small commission to cover our expenses, but 
we are not, as I have said, a trading company. 

On the whole, even if we could not be described, 
like a fire, as “ well alight,” Iam convinced that we 
have done enough to, at least, suggest the possi- 
bility of producers and consumers being able to 
deal straight with one another, making railways 
their only middlemen, and being both better off 
for the discovery. : 

I may be allowed to add that the matter has drawn 
the attention of a very large number of those inte- 
rested in the commissariat of the country. I have 
received communications from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, as well as from the Central Chamber of 


Agriculture, in favour of the suggestions which have 


The last came from Sydney, New 
We have, at least, pointed out a 


been made. 
South Wales. 
great need. 
It remains only to be said that, if any one will 
enclose a stamped envelope to “ Mr. Cuthbert, 
Farmers and Gardeners’ Society, 2 Bethnal Green 
Road, London, E.,” he will receive more particu- 
lars about the Society. If our work grows, similar 
ones will probably be started in other parts of the 
country, but, indeed, the success of such efforts as 
we have been making might well be tested by there 
ceasing to be any necessity for them. If a strong 
action of direct dealing between the consumer and 
the producer is set up, it may be left to work its 
own way. Meanwhile, the humble little society 
which grew out of a costermonger’s halfpenny 
turnip, hopes that it has not been born wholly in 
vain. 
HARRY JONES. 





A HERO TO 


T was a windy evening in mid March, The sky flared 
scarlet and orange behind the darkening trees ; and here 
and there upon the uneven road, and between the newly 

made potato ridges where the rain had collected, lay scarlet 
and orange patches which shuddered into blackness as the 
wind passed over them. 

In various damp little ‘‘ gardens” by the road-side a few 
women and children were still diligently ‘* plantin’ praties ” 
by the cold, clear twilight. To these, as we passed, my 
companion called out, in the quaint Irish fashion, ‘* God 
bless the work !” and the workers replied ‘* God be wid ye !” 

‘*How will you like it when the railway is continued 
through these fields, Bryan ?” I said at last to my companion, 
who was patiently carrying my surveying implements. 
Bryan eyed me shrewdly up and down from the crown of 
my soft hat to the soles of my muddy boots. ‘ Faith, I 
dunno, yer honour,” was the only reply to which he com- 
mitted himself, for was I not a stranger with an ‘ English 
way iv spakin’”? We had a long walk before us, Bryan 
and I, over the rough hilly road and between high ragged 
hedges, through the topmost bare twigs of which we could 
see the large pale moon placidly drifting. 

Our destination was the little sleepy Irish village that lay 
in the hcllow. It was called a town by its inhabitants, who 
further dignified it by naming its principal public-house ‘* The 
IIotel.” In the hotel I at present occupied the best bed- 
room and the only sitting-rcom, an ornate apartment where 
I every night partook of my simple dinner opposite an 
elaborate funeral card expensively framed. It represented a 


copious weeping willow hanging over a large tombstone in 
white embossed cardboard, on which was printed a home- 
made epitaph, beginning, ‘‘ Dearest Elizabeth, thou has left 
us, the grave has now become thy tomb.” 

Bryan and I had been out together all day under the windy 
sky, but we had not had time to interchange very many 


Ilowever, as we tramped along Bryan became 
loquacious. ‘*I suppose the railway ’ll bring a power iv 
new people about the place,” he began. I gave a qualified 
assent, and then being launched he went on without further 
stoppages. 

‘© There doesn’t be many strangers in these parts as it is. 
Forby yerself I only remember wan Englishman stayin’ at 
the hotel below. He was about yer own heighth, only 
broader, an’ he had a proud face on him an’a horrid haughty 
way. He wasn’t at all well liked at the commencement, but 
it was differ’nt at the latther end. This young fella was 
called Hibbard, an’ he had a power iv money. An’ our 
landlord that owns all the counthry about here an’ lives in 
foreign parts gev him liberty to shoot over the place. I was 
coortin’ me wife that time, an’ she was at sarvice in the 
hotel, so there wasn’t a ha’p’orth about Hibbard an’ his man 
Brennan that I didn’t hear. I don’t know how he got hold 
iv Brennan, who was a rale Irishman, but the two was much 
about the wan age. Brennan was as ugly an’ as small as his 
masther was big an’ handsoine, an’ he was just as well-loved 
as his masther was hated. Bedad, on’y he was so or’nary 
lookin’, I don’t know but what me wife ’ud have liked him 
better nor meself. Mrs. White ’ud have him into the bar, 
an’ the best iv ev’ything wasn’t too good for him—so Mary 
tould me. He gev them to know that young Hibbard was 
afther comin’ in for his fortune, an’ that he hadn’t a livin’ 
soul belongin’ to um in this earthly world. ‘An’,’ sez he, ‘I 
know people mislikes him,’ sez he, ‘an’ I know he does be 
a terror when he’s angry,’ sez he; ‘but I’m wid him this 
six years, an’ he’s the bravest chap, an’ the best master ever a 
man had.’ An’ then he lifts up his glass, and sez he, 
‘Here's to his health, an’ I'd be proud to die for um.’ 

‘*¢ Faith, then, Brennan,’ sez herself, ‘ ye’d have very little 
to do !? 

** Well, there was wan day the two iv them was out the 
whole day. It was a rough raw day, and a wind blowin’ 


remarks. 


HIS VALET. 


that ’ud cut the teeth out iv a handsaw, an’ the young 
fella shot nothin’, An’ he was very cross, an’ he had 
Brennan runnin’ upstairs and down, an’ nothin’ ud plaze 
um, At night he was complainin’ iv a pain in his back, an’ 
the next day he was very restless an’ quare like, an’ Brennan 
seemed onaisy about him, an’ he made um dhrink a sup iv 
hot punch ’nd go early to bed. All the night he was so hot 
an’ so cutious that as soon as it was morning Brennan 
slipped down the sthreet for the docther wid’out sayin’ a word 
to anny one. The docther tould him to keep his masther 
in bed till he’d find out what was on um be watchin’ this 
thing an’ the other. An’ he was to give him nothin’ to ate 
or dhrink on’y milk, Well, there’s where the fuss was, to be 
sure. For three days an’ three nights Brennan never lett 
him, on’y he’d lie across the foot iv the bed to take a few 
minutes’ sleep, though the docther advised him not to do the 
like. 

‘* An’ you’d hear poor Mr. Hibbard ramblin’ an’ ravin’ an’ 
callin’ on Brennan, an’ he’d moan, ‘ Will no one do any- 
thing for my poor broken back? Oh, Brennan, if you 
weren’t such a stupid idiot you could do something t 
relieve me. Do samethin’ to cool my tongue. Will no one 
cool my tongue?’ An’ that’s the way he’d go om. An’ the 
eyes was big in Brennan’s head wid crying an’ want iv rest, 
an’ he was wore out sthrivin’ to ease the poor fella an’ not 
bein’ able. On the fourth day the docther sez to him, 
‘ Brennan, me boy,’ sez he, ‘ this is a serious case of typhoy 
fever,’ sez he; ‘and I’m goin’ to telegraph to Dublin for; 
hospital nurse,’ he sez, ‘to come down on the evenin’ train ; 
an’ I’ll send me own trap the ten miles to meet her.’ 

«*‘ Brennan was mad wid him, an’ he swore he’d let no on 
touch his masther but himself; an’ the docther had enough 
to do to pacify him. 

‘* When Mrs. White heard what was on Mr. Hibbard she 
was fit to go crazy, an’ Mary was that frightened that I was 
for takin’ her out iv the place then and there. But be 
degrees the docther insensed it into their heads that it wasn’t 
a catchin’ fever, an’ Brennan scatthered money right and 
left, so afther a time they quit their cryin’ and lamentin’. 

‘‘ The nurse come in the evenin’, an’anicer, purtier, quieter 
young lady ye never seen. She had the place sthraightened 
in the twinklin’ iv an eye, an’ she let Brennan help as much 
as he could, an’ stay in the room as long as he liked. But 
she wouldn’t let him sleep init. ‘I'll stay wid him to-night,’ 
she sez, ‘and do you go to your own room an’ get a good rest, 
an’ be ready to take care of him to-morrow,’ she sez. 

‘* Well, when Brennan seen how kind she was to his 
masther an’ how civil to himself, ye’d think he’d cut himself 
in four halves to plaze her. An’ there he was, runnin’ and 
tearin’ and gettin’ thinner an’ uglier every day, while poor 
Ilibbard fought for his life. He fought very hard ; an’ may- 
be Brennan wasn’t the proud man when the docther said he 
thought now his masther ud pull through. An’ then he got 
sick himself. An’ Ged help us, if the crayture didn’t catch 
the fever. He was taken to the infirmary down the sthreet, 
for it was all two men could do to hold him down in the bed. 
An’ they daren’t tell poor young Hibbard he was sick. An’ 
he was always wantin’ to know where Brennan was, an’ the 
nurse was at her wit’s end what story to tell him next. 
Every day she’d slip over to see Brennan, an’ he’d seem t 
know her, an’ then he’d rave about his masther. Well, at 
last Mr. Hibbard was able to be up, an’ he said he must 
have Brennan back, that he’d write an’ let him know he'd 
stayed long enough with his old mother. An’ the nurse, 
the poor girrl, her feelin’s got the betther iv her, an’ shure 
she began tocry. An’ when the docther came, Mr. Hibbatw 
never left questionin’ him till he got at the truth al 
Brennan. ‘Will he live, docther?’ sez he.  ‘Plaze 
God,’ sez the docther. ‘If ye let him die,’ sez he, ‘Till 
never forgive ye, for he’s all the brother an’ friend I have.’ 

‘* Well, poor Brennan got worse an’ worse, an’ at last the 
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docther giv him over ; an’ the priest was sent for to him. 
An’ he'd be always askin’ for his masther; ‘I want to see 
Misther Tom,’ he’d say for hours at a time. 

‘* Well, there was one morning when Mr. Hibbard’s nurse 
came down to his room she found his bed empty an’ his 
clothes gone, and she was fairly disthracted. An’ she looks 
out iv the window, an’ there he was tottherin’ down the 
sthreet ; an’ he was in at the hospital gates before she could 
get down the stairs. She called the docther, an’ the two iv 
them follied him to the hospital. When they got upstairs to 
the fever ward, there was Mr. Hibbard kneclin’ beside 
Brennan’s bed, holding his hand an’ sobbin’ like a girrl. 
‘An’,’ sez poor Brennan, as well as his unfortunate parched 
lips ud let him spake, ‘ shure —ye—won’t— be —angry -- 
wid —me —for —not —clanin’—the—guns —I — hadn’t—time. 


Then he turned himself partly in the bed, an’, sez he, ‘ God 
~ye—yer — the — best —iv—masthers. [’d—be— 
proud —to—die—for—ye.’ And he never spoke another 
word after that. The docther tould the whole story to me- 
self and Mary the time our little chap was born. 

“Ye never seen the like iv the ilegant cross that Mr. 
Hibbard put over Brennan in the churchyard beyant, an’ 
they say he keeps up the ould mother like a queen.” 


— bless 


The lights of the little town were twinkling near us now. 
And the placid pale moon rode higher and higher above the 
dim fields, silvering the daisies here and there, and in my 
cars rang some old words, even these : 

** Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend.” 

FRANCES WYNNE. 





Varieties, 


The Best of the Indian Viceroys.—There have been 
Viceroys more famous, and with history more brilliant, from 
Clive and Hastings down to Dalhousie and Canning, but 
not one who did more for the good of the natives as well as 
the honour of England, than Lord William Bentinck. His 
name is too little remembered now, but the inscription 
written by Lord Macaulay for his monument at Calcutta 
expresses well the estimate of his life and rule: ‘* To William 
Cavendish Bentinck, who during seven years ruled India 
with eminent prudence, integrity, and benevolence, who, 
placed at the head of a great Empire, never laid aside the 
simplicity and moderation of a private citizen, who infused 
into Oriental despotism the spirit of British freedom, who 
never forgot that the end of government is the happiness 
of the governed, who abolished cruel rites, who effaced 
humiliating distinctions, who gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion, whose constant study it was to elevate 
the intellectual and moral character of the nation committed 
to his charge ; this monument was erected by men who, 
diflering in race, in manners, in language, and in religion, 
cherish with equal veneration and gratitude the memory of 
his wise, reforming, and paternal administration.” 


Ernest Lavisse, of the French Academy.— Another election 
to the French Academy has speedily followed that of Pierre 
Loti, but without any of the excitement attending the 
admission of the popular novelist. M. Ernest Lavisse is an 
industrious and earnest student and expositor of historical 
subjects, and is Professor of Modern History in the Faculty 
of Letters in Paris. He has long been one of the most 
valued contributors to the Revue des Deux Mondes, especially 
in the direction of illustrating German history and litera- 
ture, not a theme usually popular in France. M. Lavisse 
succeeds the late Vice-Admiral de la Graviére. At the first 
vote there were several names, including that of M. Zola 
with ten votes, but the second vote gave M. Lavisse twenty- 
Seven votes out of thirty-six who were present, three only of 
the Forty being absent. 


Labour Exchanges and Registry Cffices. - It has been 
estimated that more than twenty million francs are 
annually spent by the ouvriers of Paris in registry offices. 
In view of this fact, a ‘* Labour Exchange” was opened 
this summer, by the President of the Municipal Council, at 
the Ilétel de Ville. It will be some time before we can 
know what success this may have, but it was intended to 


save time and money to the working classes. In London 
we constantly see, in public houses and beer shops, the 
notice, ** House of Call” for plumbers, glaziers, carpenters, 
and other trades. ‘* Registry offices” for all sorts of 
employments, as well as for servants, are numerous; and it 
would be vain to attempt to estimate the vast amount lost to 
the working classes by the existence of so many agencies, 
The keepers of these places are unlicensed, unauthorised, 
and often unqualified in every way for so important a 
position. All such registry offices ought to be under some 
public and responsible body, whether it be municipal or 
parochial. Mr. John Burns, who is a strong ‘* temperance 
man,” and who has desires to benefit his comrades of the 
working classes, might at least give useful warning about 
the ** Houses of Call,” where money is spent in drink, as 
the ordinary *‘ Registry offices” support a large army of 
** middle ” men and women. 


German Revised Translation of the Bible.—The revised 
German Bible has been at last completed and published. 
The revised New Testament was published in 1870. Work 
was then begun on the Old Testament, and proof copies of 
the revision were issued in 1883. Two years were allowed 
for criticisms and suggestions. In January 1890 the re- 
visers held their last conference, and settled on the changes 
to be finally adopted. No alterations were admitted except 
under a general consensus of necessity, and the diction of 
Luther’s Bible was throughout made the basis of the revised 
version. 


Malleability of Gold.—A single grain weight of gold 
may be divided into 2,000,000 parts, and a cubic inch 
divided into 9,523,809,523 parts, each of which may be 
distinctly seen by the naked eye. A grain and a half may 
be beaten into leaves of one inch square, which, if inter- 
cepted by lines, will form 25,000,000 minute squares visible 
without amicroscope. The surface of any given quantity of 
gold may be beaten by the gold-beater’s hammer to 310,184 
its magnitude. Eight ounces of gold woutd gild silver wire 
sufficient in length to surround the globe. 

A Venerable Pear Tree.—There are many wonderful 
records of the age of trees in their native condition, as of 
the mammoth pines of California, the Baobab tree of Africa, 
and the Banyan trees of India. There are also records of 
extreme old age in Cypresses, Cedars, Oaks, and other trees 
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known to have been plantcd in historic times. Of the Pear 
tree a most remarkable instance is that planted by John 
Endicott, Governor of Massachusetts, in 1630. This tree 
still stands, and displays prof.sion of blossom every spring, 
though the interior of the trunk is decayed. The fruit is 
harsh and of little worth, The ‘Orchard Farm” of 
Governor Endicott is passed by the Essex branch of the 
Boston and Maine Railway, near Davenport, and ‘‘ the tree 
may be seen by passengers in the train to Lawrence,” as 
the ** New England Farmer” states in a report. 


Unity in Essentials.—Bishop Hall, of Norwich, who 
had strong and decided views on some points, and who 
lived in an age when charity did not superabound, has left 
the following generous testimony to all who love the truth 
as revealed in the Bible: ‘* Blessed be God, there is no 
difference in any essential matter between the Church of 
England and her sisters of the Reformation. We accord in 
every point of Christian doctrine, without the least variation. 
The only difference is in the form of outer administration, 
wherein also we are so far agreed that we all profess this 
form not to be essential to the deezg of a Church, though 
much importing the zwe// or better being of it, according to 
our several apprehensions thereof ; and that we do all retain 
a reverent and loving opinion of each other in our own 
several ways, not seeing any reason why so poor a diversity 
should work cny alienation in one toward another.” 


Emigration.—The July ‘‘ Emigration Circular” states 
that: ‘* Western Australia still offers free and reduced 
passages to certain classes of emigrants; and there is a 
demand for a limited number of farm labourers, men in the 
building trades, miners, and labourers on railways and public 
works. In Tasmania, the silver mines at Zeehar. are giving 
employment to considerable numbers of miners and others. 
In various districts of New Zealand, there is a demand for 
farm and station hands, and for miners ; and prospects there 
generally are good. The new Government Labour Bureau 
at Wellington is proving very useful, and new arrivals should 
apply there, or at one of its two hundred country branches. 
Cape Colony and Natal offer reduced passages to mechanics, 
female servants, and others, for whom there is a limited 
demand. In all the above-mentioned Colonies there is a 
demand for small capitalists, farmers, fruit growers, and 
female servants. In New-South Wales mechanics are not 
wanted, but in some country districts there is a demand _ for 
experienced farm and general labourers. A large number of 
persons have applied for Work at the Government Labour 
Bureau at Sydney. The depression in Victoria still continues, 
especially in the building and kindred trades. In South 
Australia there are good openings for ploughmen and for 
married couples on stations, but the supply of labour has 
been quite equal to the demand. The Queensland Govern- 
ment withdrew their Free Passages last February, so that 
now all except nominated and indented emigrants have to 
pay full fares. 


Four National Exhibitions in London.—The successes 
and glories of the great Internajional Exhibitions, whether 
in the Old World or the New World, must not be allowed 
wholly to put into the shade the less pretentious but really 
useful events of which we have an interesting record in a 
volume entitled, *‘ Four National Exhibitions in London, 
and their Organiser,” edited by C. Lowe, and published by 
T. Fisher Unwin. The four exhibitions were the Ameri- 
can, in 1887; the Italian, in 1888; the French, in 1890; 
and the German, in 1891. The organiser of all these was 
Mr. John R. Whitley, who deserves great praise for the 
intelligence, zeal, and public spirit he showed on each 
occasion. To provide buildings and places for exhibiting 
the products of the arts and industries of foreign nations in 
the capital of Great Britain was the first and comparatively 
easy labour. But an enormous amount of subsidiary work 
had to be accomplished, such as the ensuring patronage of 
public bodies and distinguished persons ; the classifying of 
objects ; the selection of juries for prizes and for official 
reports ; the arrangements for committees, lectures, musical 
attractions, and a hundred things familiar to us during the 
last forty years in connection with such gatherings ; all this 
had to be done, and the directing head of Mr. Whitley 


carried them through to a successful result in each year. It 
would have been a pity had this illustrated record not been 
prepared of events which soon pass into oblivion under the 
excitement of new undertakings. The ‘ World’s Show” at 
Chicago in 1893 is likely to be an event of unprecedented 
magnitude, beating the record even of the Centennial 
Exhibition of Philadelphia, which counted ten millions of 
visitors—or, at least, of admissions—of whom not one per 
hundred were estimated to be Europeans. For the amuse- 
ment and instruction of the public, every exhibition provides 
ample opportunities, but behind this outward spectacle there 
is a real and permanent service rendered to the prosperity 
and progress of each country sending specimens of its natural 
resources, or its products of arts, industry, and invention. 
The fine arts go hand in hand with the useful arts on such 
occasions, to the benefit of national taste as well as of 
national wealth. For example, at the French Exhibition of 
1890 there were upwards of a thousand pictures and sculp- 
tures, by about four hundred and seventy artists, including 
many of the most celebrated paintings of the time. All the 
rulers and statesmen of the age encouraged these national 
exhibitions, and the names of the ** Committees of Welcome” 
fill many pages of Mr. Whitley’s book, all of which were 
secured by his energy as a traveller and his experience as an 
organiser. 


Mahatmas and Spiritists.—The affair of ‘* Telepathy ” 
Mr. Ernest Hart, of the ‘* Medical Journal,” characterises 
as ‘*a futile and inane attempt to revive, under a pseudo- 
scientific form, an imposture of past times.” He attributes 
the influence entirely to self-delusion on the part of the 
subjects operated on, and disclaims the possession of any 
power, although apparently himself gifted as a ‘* medium.” 
As long ago as 1837 the French Academy of Science 
appointed a committee to investigate ‘* Animal Magnetisin” 
and kindred subjects. ‘* Thought-reading” is one of the 
modern delusions. Since Sir James Y. Simpson offered 
£500 to any one who would read the number of a bank 
note enclosed in a box at Edinburgh, an offer repeated by 
Mr. Labouchere in the case of Mr. Washington Bishop, the 
absurdity of sight-seeing without eyes has been demonstrated. 
Yet the folly of telepathists, spiritualists, ghost-seers, 
mahatmas, and the like, stillcontinues. Populus vult decifi, 
et decipiatur. 


The Largest Sailing Vessel Afloat.—We have receive: 
the following communication: ‘*I have just arrived in 
London from New Zealand, and notice in the June number 
of the ‘ Leisure Hour’ a reference to the largest sailing- 
vessel afloat. On our homeward voyage, shortly after leaving 
Rio, and when about a day’s steam south of the line, we 
sighted what we took to be a full-rigged ship approaching 
us. As we neared each other, all on our steamer were 
struck by the immense spread of canvas, glistening in the 
sunshine, borne by the stranger, and it was quickly suggested 
that she must be a four-master. Imagine the surprise of 
most of us when it became apparent that she had five masts, 
every sail being set, forty-three in number. We spoke one 
another, and learnt that we had met ‘Za France bound 
from Bordeaux to Valparaiso for nitrate ; all well on board.’ 
The French vessel, with her towering clouds of sails, was 
bowling along so rapidly before a fair wind, that we lost 
sight of her in a remarkably short space of time. All on 
board our steamer, even the oldest sailor, acknowledged 
that they had never seen such a spectacle before.”—/. ©. 
Small, 


Explorations in Palestine and in Egypt.—Of the 
Egyptian researches and discoveries of Dr. Flinders Petrie 
(Oxford p.c.L., 1892), our readers have had frequent 
notices. His reputation as an accomplished archeologist 
and a successful explorer led the committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund to engage his services for a few months, 
which he was induced to give from his favourite Egyptian 
researches. Dr. Petrie chose as the field of his operations 
the ruins of Lachish, an ancient city near the southern bor- 
ders of Syria, on the great highway from Egypt. Along this 
route every army passing through the country, from the time 
of the Pharaohs before the Exodus, down to the age of 
Napoleon and Mohammed Ali, must have marched, and to the 
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“Tell ” el Hesy—the accumulated heap of ruins supposed 
to be the site of I.achish—the exploration was directed. 
No coins nor any inscription were found; but from the 
successive layers of débris, collections of pottery, arms, and 
tools were collected, from which the story of the place could 
be read from the remote times of the Amorite founders of 
the city, before the Jewish possession, down to recent days. 

An account of these excavations, with view of the Tell, 
plans and sections, and upwards of 270 illustrations of the 
objects found, has been added to the publications of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. The researches on the site 
have been continued by Mr. F. W. Bliss of Beiriit, so that 
we are likely to recover a fair history of one of the most 
notable cities of the ancient Amorites. 

Dr. Petrie gave a lecture on this ‘* Tell” at Hanover 
Square, on the day before he got his honorary degree at 
Oxford, exhibiting many specimens brought or sent from 
Lachish. This lecture was listened to with deepest interest 
by a large and sympathetic audience, and there were few 
who did not think Dr. Petrie as skilful in exposition as he is 
graphic in description with his pen and successful in dis- 
covering. If he can be left free enough to continue his 
Eastern researches, the appointment ot Dr. Petrie to the 
chair for which Miss Edwards has left an endowment, in 
the University of London, would be most advantageous ; no 
better man could be chosen, nor one who would co more 
honour to the University. By the will of Miss Edwards, we 
have heard, no officer of the British Museum can occupy the 
chair, as she intended to have it independent of the national 
collection. If this is the case, there is not any Egyptologist, 
nor, indeed, any Antiquarian, to be named, with higher quali- 
Scations, both as explorer and expositor, than Dr. Flinders 
Petrie. He is the grandson of Captain Flinders, R.N., the 
early Australian explorer, of whom a sketch was given in 
the ‘* Leisure Hour” for March 1892. 


Admiral Mouchez.—Admiral Mouchez, who succeeded 
the famous Le Verrier as director of the Paris Observatory 
on the death of the latter in 1877, died very suddenly on 
June 25 last, in the seventy-first year of his age, having 
been porn at Madrid of French parentage in 1821. Soon 
after entering the French navy, he was employed in survey- 
ing part of the eastern coast of South America. He also 
saw some service in the Franco-German war, when he put 
the sea-port town of Havre in such a posture of defence that 
the enemy retired from before it. He was first appointed to 
the Paris Observatory for five years, and so efficiently dis- 
charged the duties of its superintendence, that he was twice 
re-appointed, the last time shortly before his death. He 
took a very active part in the scheme for a photographic 
survey of the heavens. 


Athletics in London.—While there is much anxiety about 
the best plan for a teaching university for London, the in- 
crease and organisation of athletic clubs need not depend 
on education either in schools or colleges. Gymnasia and 
polytechnics are getting established in every district ; and 
for open-air games there are about sixty match grounds, with 
accommodation for thousands of cricket and football players. 
This is all within the radius of ‘* greater London.” Further 
alield there are numerous suburban open spaces for ‘‘ the 
masses,” and golf-grounds also for those who love that game, 
which is becoming everywhere popular. There is no danger 
of the love of athletic sports being on the wane, or the 
physique of Englishmen deteriorating. 


_ The August Meteors.—Meteors were so frequently seen 
in the middle of the second week of August that they 
acquired the popular name of the tears of St. Lawrence, 
because his martyrdom was supposed to have taken place (in 
the reign of the Emperor Valerian) on the tenth of that 


month. But it was not until the meteors of the middle of 
November gained special attention by the brilliant appearance 
which they presented on several occasions, that the path of 
the August meteors was also investigated and shown by an 
Italian astronomer (Professor Schiaparelli of Milan) to be 
the same as that of a comet which became somewhat con- 
Spicuous in the summer of 1862, and was found to be 
revolving round the sun in a period of about 124 years. 
The conclusion appears to be that the meteors are diffused 


along the whole circuit of the cometary orbit, and that the 
earth passes in August through that part of it which is 
nearest the sun, causing a considerable display of meteors to 
be seen. This is, indeed, never equal to the displays of the 
November meteors when they are most brilliant; but the 
latter being chiefly collected into a small portion of the 
elliptic orbit along which they move, such display takes 
place only at intervals of about thirty-three years, the comet 
(which was seen only at the end of 1865) and meteors tak- 
ing that time to revolve roundthe sun. The August meteors 
on the other hand, being almost uaiformly distributed, are 
seen every year. Astronomers call them Perseids because 
they appear to radiate from a point in the constellation 
Perseus, which, being always above the horizon in this 
country, makes it comparatively easy to observe them 
when the night is clear. They may be seen too for several 
nights in succession, from the 9th until the 11th or 12th of 
August. — JV. 7. Lynn. 


High Prices for Paintings.—The immense sums paid by 
collectors, or their agents, for pictures, at sales by auction, 
are duly recorded in the newspapers, and it might be as well 
to preserve these clippings for future reference. Picture 
dealers and artists have an interest in keeping up the high 
prices. We lately gave account of the sale of some of 
Meissonier’s paintings in Paris. At the sale of the Hulst 
collection in June another picture of Meissonier, the ‘‘ Print 
Connoisseur,” fetched 40,000 francs. The ‘* Return of the 
Flock,” by Troyon, brought 33,500 francs; ‘‘ An Artist’s 
Studio,” by Boucher, 25,000; these are given merely as 
examples of the high prices obtained at sales. The ex- 
travagant prices given for books, as well as for paintings, 
show a morbid taste of acquisitiveness, rarity being the 
merit rather than worth; though the purchaser may also 
have the business motive of buying to sell again at advanced 
prices. 


House of Rest for Business Women.—The Misses 
Skinner have organised a home for receiving wearied and 
invalid workwomen at Babbacombe, Dcvonshire. There 
are now not a few places of this sort within easy reacn of 
London ; but though more distant, the railway fares are not 
excessive to the holders of tickets for the Misses Skinner’s 
Homes, and the milder climate may tempt some even from 
London who seek a holiday retreat. We learn from the re 
port, that in fourteen years, no fewer than 615 visitors have 
been received, shop assistants, dressmakers, milliners, post- 
office and telegraph clerks, and women or girls in various 
occupations. Additional accommodation, secured by the 
purchase of an adjoining house at Babbacombe, will increase 
the number benefited. The provision made for recreation 
as well as health is ample and varied, and it might be truly 
called a ‘‘ palace of delight ” for those whose work is too often 
dreary and monotonous. The Misses Skinner will send the 
report to any inquirer from their house, at Rayfield, 
Babbacombe. 


Professor Huxley on the Bible as an Instrument of 
Education.—While denying the ‘ supernatural” in the 
Bible, Professor Huxley recommends its use in the training 
of the young, whether at home or in schools, on account of 
its ‘* perennially interesting historical, literary, and ethical 
contents.” He printed long ago, and repeats in the preface 
to his collected essays, the following opinion :—‘‘ Consider 
the great historical fact that, for three centuries, this book 
has been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest 
in English history ; that it has become the national epic of 
Britain, and is as familiar to gentle and simple, from John 
o’Groat’s House to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso once 
were to the Italians; that it is written in the noblest and 
purest English, and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere 
literary form ; and, finally, that it forbids the veriest hind, 
who never left his village, to be ignorant of the existence of 
other countries and other civilisations, and of a great past, 
stretching back to the furthest limits of the oldest nations 
in the world. By the study of what other book could 
children be so much humanised and made to feel that each 
figure in that vast historical procession fills, like themselves, 
but a momentary space in the interval between the eternitics, 
and earns the blessings or the curses of all time, according 
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to its effort to do good and hate evil, even as they also are 
earning their payment for their work?” This is a good 
testimony, so far as it goes. Professor Huxley expresses his 
wish that laymen only should give the lessons from the Bible. 
From the days of Newton and Boyle down to the time of 
Faraday and Stokes, the majority of laymen most eminent 
in science have valued the Bible for its supernatural as well 
as its natural contents. Would that [Huxley could also thus 
enjoy the sacred book ! 


Debatable Points of Religion.—‘‘I would not restrain 
discussion on doctrines contrary to what are received. But 
if we should discuss such things in the presence of ten 
boarding-school girls, and as many boys, I think the 
magistrate would do well to put us in the stocks, to finish 
the debate there.”—-Dr. JOHNSON. 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s House in Ireland.—This fine old 
Elizabethan mansion, celebrated in history as the Irish home 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and lately belonging to Sir John Hope 
Hennessy, was put up for auction this summer, but as the 
bids only reached the absurdly small sum of £1,200, the 
auctioneer bought in the property. It was a bad time to 
propose a sale on the eve of a General Election, and with the 
rumour of Home Rule in the air, when many Irish may ex- 
pect to get property at a low figure. Sir W. Raleigh 
has curious associations with Ireland, especially with the 
alleged introduction of tobacco, and of the potato, the source 
of unnumbered blessings and woes to the people. 


Boerhaave.—Dr. Johnson said of the great physician 
Boerhaave (and Mr. Birkbeck Hill remarks that the words 
apply equally to himself): ‘* IIe asserted on all occasions 
the divine authority and sacred efficacy of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and maintained that they alone taught the way 
of Salvation, and that they only could give peace of mind.” 


Value of Property at the West End.—We have frequently 
given notice of the immense value of ground in the City of 
London, some of which might be literally ‘‘ paved with 
gold,” to indicate the price. An area of about 3,045 square 
feet, in Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, three freehold houses, 
was sold at the Auction Mart for £34,800, being about 
twenty-eight years’ purchase, and between £11 and £12 per 
square foot. 


Registered Letters. —In reply to a question from Mr. Hen- 
niker Heaton, the Postmaster-General stated that nearly eleven 
and a half million of lettersare registered, bringing a revenue 
of less than £95,000 per annum. No fewer than a million 
and a half letters are registered for Government Offices with- 
out fee, which are not included in the published returns. 


The Late Dr. Philip Maclagan.—Steps are being taken 
to secure a worthy and suitable memorial to Dr. Philip 
Maclagan, in the town of Berwick-on-Tweed, of which he 
had long been one of the best known and honoured citizens. 
A few words extracted from an address to the bereaved 
family, drawn up and signed by the ministers of all denomi- 
nations, will show the character of this ‘* beloved physician,” 
and the esteem in which he was held. After expressing the 
deepest sympathy and regret at the irreparable loss to the 
whole community, the address said, ‘* He was every one’s 
friend. As a Christian gentleman he set a noble example, 
which we believe will be long remembered and followed. While 
taking a very special interest in the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the poor, he was ever ready to help forward every 
good cause. He was the constant advocate of missionary 
enterprise, of the Bible Society, of temperance reform, and 
of every work of philanthropy. He lived for others, and 


? 


the whole district mourns him.” <A public funeral, and s 
mons preached in every church and chapel in the town ¢ 
general testimony to the worth of the man, and to the count 
less good deeds told of him. But Dr. Maclagan was more 
than a Christian physician. He was eminent in science 
filling the place of the late Dr. George Johnstone, wt 
son-in-law he was, as a leader in natural history, and 
especially in botany, as well as succeeding him in his 
practice. The Berwickshire Field Naturalist Club was the 
parent of all similar societies, and is still one of the most 
famous of them, and has flourished for more than half a 
century, regularly publishing its Transactions. Phili 
Maclagan was one of a remarkable family, one of whom, 
the eldest brother, is the veteran Sir Douglas Maclagan, 
K.C.B., Professor of Materia Medica in Edinburgh University. 
A younger brother is the present Archbishop of York ; and 
other four brothers have held public positions with much 
credit. Their father was an old Peninsular army surgeon, 
who, after leaving the service, was a much respected physician 
in Edinburgh. Philip was also in the army, but for thirty 
years he had been settled at Berwick-on-Tweed. He was the 
friend aud associate of another of whom the border town was 
proud, and whose loss, also this year, was mourned, the late 
Principal Cairns, of whose church, while he remained in 
Berwick, Philip Maclagan was a ‘‘ ruling elder.” Of either 
of these two good and true men we might say, ‘* Ma/tis ille 
bonis flebilis acidit, 


Rigmarole.— Mr. G. A. Sala (whose columns in ‘* Sala’s 
Journal” are as varied, amusing, and instructive as his old 
“* Echoes of the Week” in the *‘ Illustrated London News”) 
protests against the admission of the expression ‘‘ Rigma- 
role” as a standard English word. It appeared in a leader 
of the ‘* Times,” a newspaper which Mr. Sala says ought 
to be a protector of ‘the well of English undefiled.” He 
tells us that this is a slang term, and a corruption of ‘rag- 
man’s roll,” originally a collection of the deeds by which 
the Scottish nobles and gentry were compelled to subscribe 
allegiance to Edward 1 of England. Nares, in his Glossary, 
quoting ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” says that “ ragman” or ‘“‘rage- 
man” had reference to the enemy of mankind, and the old 
English word, as understood by the Scotch, was simply a 
** diabolical roll.” 


St. Paul's School.—The competitions in athletic games 
and all kinds of sports have this year been keen among ou 
public schools, but less notice has been given to the rivalry 
in intellectual matters. At a public dinner given by the 
Governors of St. Paul’s School (the Court of the Mercers’ 
Company) to the High Master of the School, Mr. Walker, 
the Master of the Company said that ‘‘ eighteen scholarships 
had been gained by Paulines during the year at Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as three fellowships and seven University 
scholarships at Oxford, three proxime accessits, and seven 
first-classes. On the modern side there had been gained 
eight Army commissions, nine admissions to Woolwich, and 
seven admissions to Sandhurst, amongst other honours.” 
If any other school’s record beats this we shall be glad to 
give it. 


Curious Historical Fact.—At a theatrical performance 
in Sydney, New South Wales, January 16, 1796, a Prologue 
was spoken which contained these two lines : 


‘* True patriots we, for be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good.” 


Mr. Bonwick may include this in the next edition of his 
book, ‘* First Twenty Years of Australia,” or his ‘* Curious 
Facts of Old Colonial Days.” 





Household Mucries. 


Tinned Fish and Meat.— Would you be so hind as to 
inform me whether there is any danger in using tinned sal- 
mon and other tinned fish and meat? TI have heard lately of 
a case of poisoning from using the tinned salmon, but I should 
be sorry to think that there is real danger to be anticipated, 
as it ts often a great convenience to use it. Ts there any 
particular kind that it would be better to avoid ?-—Also would 
you kindly tell me if there is any way of perfuming a 
drawing-room permanently ?—Practically speaking, there is 
no danger, provided the golden rule be observed, of never 
leaving the food in the tin when once opened. If any needs 
to be kept, always turn it into a clean vessel of ware. It 
would, however, be too much to say that out of the millions 
of cans fille¢, no ‘* bad” fish ever finds its way into any. 
Poisonous ** ptomaines,” as they are called by chemists, are 
formed more rapidly in fish than in flesh, and thus poisoning 
occasionally takes place even by fish bought at home. But 
the experienced housekeeper knows when fish is not in a 
wholesome state ; and just in the same way, when one finds 
rarely a tin of salmon or lobster that is not ‘‘ nice,” it should 
be rejected. It probably is not poisonous, but there is a 
chance it may be, as there would he if it were bought from 
afishmonger. And it is about as easy to tell. There are 
some very rare cases of fish-poisoning, not as yet well under- 
stood ; but they are believed to occur as frequently in fresh 
fish as in tinned goods. To leave fish once opened in the 
tin, however, does rapidly produce a state which is most un- 
wholesome, if not always poisonous. (2) The slight scent 
of a lavender-jar, or a more complex sweet-jar, is agreeable 
to most people, and will last a good while. Strong scents 
or distinct perfumes are disagreeable, and even distressing to 
large numbers of people, and exceedingly vulgar. 


Pictures for a Drawing-room.— A7ndly inform me what 
are considered correct pictures for a drawing-room at the 
present time ?—The greatest advance in ideas ‘‘ at the present 
time” is the fuller recognition of zzdividuality in all ques- 
tions of home or personal adornment ; the emancipation 
from all such rules as to what is *‘ considered correct,” and 
the free scope given to individual taste and choice. Oil 
paintings are still usually confined to dining-rooms, but we 
have known even this rule broken through with good effect. 
There is, however, ample variety in engravings, etchings, 
and water-colours, or, where means are limited, the excellent 
chromo lithographs now obtainable ; choosing for the ma- 
jority the class which best harmonises with the room and 
the character of the general decoration. Etchings, for 
instance, do not harmonise well (asa rule) with very bright 
rooms and extremely light papers and paint. And yet we 
have seena marked exception even to this. Wherever there 
is real taste, it may be followed without fear. 

Cleaning Hat. Butter Scotch.—(1) Can you tell me how 
fo clean a straw hat? (2) Can you give me a good receipt 
Jor making butter-scotch ?—(1) We know by experience that 
simple scrubbing with soap and water is perfectly efficacious. 
(2) The qualities of butter-scotch depend chiefly upon the 
proportion of butter, which must be varied to taste, from as 
little as one quarter of a pound to a pound of brown sugar, 
up to as much as equal quantities. The butter must be the 
best fresh, and when melted in the saucepan the sugar is 
Surred into it, and kept stirred until done enough, which is 
known by dropping a morsel now and then on a cold plate. 
It may then be flavoured as desired with a little lemon 
essence or powdered ginger, and is poured out upon a cold 
dish or tin slightly greased with butter. Half a pound of 


butter to a pound of sugar will suit most people ; but tastes 
differ, as we have said. 


Polishing Stones.—Cax you please tell me how to obtain a 
smooth surface on, and then to polish stones, marble particu- 
larly ?—The specimens are first rubbed down flat with sand 
on a hard, smooth flat stone, then rubbed rather smoother on 
another stone, which by amateurs is best done with emery 
powder, using first medium and lastly fine, or the final 
smoothing may be done on a sheet of ground glass cemented 
on a board, with emery powder. The polishing is done 
with a rubber of blanket or flannel on a piece of board, with 
putty powder (oxide of tin) and water. Marble dressing as 
a business is done bya succession of sands and grits carefully 
graded ; but the amateur can hardly obtain these, nor is so 
much complication necessary ; sand, two grades of emery, 
and putty powder, doing all that is required for specimens, 


Marking Ink.—(1) /s there anything that will take mark- 
ing-ink out of damask table napkin (2) Do you know ¢ 
anything that will destroy grubs in furniture ?—(1) We fea 
not. Marking-ink is purposely made as ‘‘indelible” as 
possible, and, moreover, though all are made from silver 
nitrate, the precise composition of each cannot be known. 
The only likelihood of success would be in first soaking the 
marked corner, and then gently rubbing, in a solution of 
potassium cyanide, as was formeily the method of removing 
stains from the fingers in the old days when photography 
was a ‘*black art.” You might try one in this way; but do 
not forget that the cyanide is a virulent poison (ten grains 
fatal). Moreover, most of these inks enter into actual com- 
bination with the fabric, or in some cases partially burn it ; 
and no such effects can be removed. (2) If small worms 
are meant, the subject was pretty fully treated in the volume 
for 1890; if you mean real ** grubs” with heads, they are 
the larvz of the furniture moth, and it is the moths you must 
encounter. They should be diligently caught in a small 
net ; and meanwhile frequent dusting in of Persian powder 
will kill the grubs and deter the moths from laying their 


eggs in crevices so treated. 


, 
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Jelly.— How do you prevent jellies from sticking to the 
tin ?—You dip the mould first in cold water, and pour the 
jelly in whilst still moist. It is also usual to dip a metal 
mould for about a couple of seconds in warm (not hot) water 


before turning out. 


Grease on Paper.—Can you tell me any remedy for taking 
grease marks out of very thin paper ?—Ironing over clean 
white blotting-paper with a hot flat iron will probably be 
sufficient. If not, a little benzol applied with clean cotton 
wool will be so. Spirit of ammonia would be quite effectual 
as regards the grease, but would very likely twist or wrinkl 
the paper. 


Treacle Posset. Omelets.—(1) Cou/d you kindly give me 
the recipe for making ** Treacle Posset”? I have heard it is 
so good fora cold; [have looked through two cookery books 
without success, so I suppose it is an old-fashioned remedy. 
(2) Also, could you please tell me whether an ** Omelet” 
should be stirred at all after being poured into the frying-pan, 
because mine are a little hard on*the outside ? 1) Posset is 
certainly old-fashioned now. It may be of service in a cold, 
like any other hot drink taken the last’ thing, simply by 
promoting perspiration. Any innocent hot drink that happens 
to be fancied is good in this way, though people now more 
often take as a sudorific a dose of spirits of nitre with a little 
sal volatile. So here is the treacle posset. Boil half a pint 
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of new milk, and just as it rises in the saucepan stir into it 
two large tablespoonfuls of treacle. Boil now until the curd 
separates, then drain it off, and boil up the liquid posset 
again. It should always be fresh made, to be taken hot. 
(2) Several things must be attended to if you are to have 
good omelets. You should.keep the pan for this and nothing 
else, and never clean it with wa~er, but nevertheless keep it 
perfectly clean. Now suppose you have one in hand of 
three eggs. Melt two ounces of butter in the pan, and the 
instant it begins to froth, give your beaten eggs and sugar a 
last stir to keep the sugar from settling, pour it in, and stir 
with a silver spoon (this answers your question) the eggs and 
butter all together, keeping cn to scrape it up from the 
bottom of the pan constantly and quickly, else it will burn. 
Just as it begins to set, scrape it finally together to cover half 
the pan (unless you are going to put jam inside, when you 
level it nicely over the whole pan), and slacken the heat. 
When almost set firm, take off the fire or stove and slant the 
pan towards the front of the fire—so that the fire ‘‘ shines ” 
on it, we mean—this will make it rise nicely, and in half a 
minute it will be done. 


Freckles.—Aindly insert a recipe for removing freckles.— 
It will generally remove them to smear the face at bedtime 
with Lanoline. Every night for a week will generally do it, 
and occasionally afterwards. If this simple treatment fails, 
you can order a mixture of one part Friar’s Balsam, and 
twenty parts Elder-flower water, and apply gently two or 
three times a day with a soft handkerchief. So well-known 
is the efficacy of this lotion (which is quite harmless) that 
many chemists sell it under the name of * Virgin’s Milk.” 
A few of the largest freckles may be touched witha crystal of 
nitre with benefit. Of course some reasonable protection 
against sun must be practised, though we are no advocates 
for sacrificing anything real to the complexion, which soon 
rights itself after a holiday in most cases. 

Iced Coffee.— Wanted, full directions how to make iced 
coffee. Is a freezer necessary ?—It may be varied to taste, 
but the following is a very good recipe for average palates. 
To one half-pint of clear but strong coffee, add the same 
of boiling milk, six to eight tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar, 
and the yolks only of six or eight eggs. Stir this custard 
over the fire till it begins to thicken, then add a pint of 
cream, and stir again over the fire till the cream will coat the 
spoon, but not letting it boil. When cold freeze as usual, 
either in a mould or otherwise. You can manage at a pinch 
to freeze in an old coffee-tin; but where ices are used a 
machine is practically a ne¢essity, and such are very cheap 
now. Directions for the process are given with each, and 
as they differ a little according to the machine, it is needless 
to give them here. 


Scrap Screen.—Atidly give me the best way you know to 
varnish a screen made of coloured pictures and scraps pasted 
upon a wood or canvas surface; what kind of paste is best to 
use for the pictures, what kind of size, and how to use before 
varnishing, and the best varnish to get, to make a clear and 
clean and a lasting picture.—Good fresh paste made in the 
usual way with flour, or from arrowroot, is as good as any, 
and can be preserved some time from getting mouldy by 
adding a little alum and a few drops of essence of cloves. 
The commercial pastes sold in bottles as ‘* Stickphast ” and 
** Gloy”” also do very well. The size is only applied over 
all before varnishing, and is best, if a real size, made from 
best white glue or gelatine; but even clear starch will 
answer fairly, the only object of it being to fill the pores and 
prevent the varnish from sinking in. What is generally sold 
as pale furniture varnish can always be had, and does per- 
fectly well ; but in good shops there is generally to be had a 
** crystal paper varnish ” made and sold for the special pur- 
pose of varnishing wall papers, which is perhaps best of all. 
At some shops in London what is called ‘* map varnish ” 
is sold, but we are not sure it is not the same as the above. 


Canary.— Could you tell me what I had better do with my 
canary? It has its lower beak split, and is bald on the top of 
tts head, and has been so for about six months.—The baldness 
is generally due to want of green food, and not cleaning the 
cage regularly. Avoid soft leaves such as Jettuce, but give 
plenty of dandelion leaves, plantain, etc., and put a morsel 
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of chlorate of potass and a few drops of glycerine in the 
fountain. If the bird is fairly tame, apply to the bare place 
a little carbolised vaseline ; but one too much terrified by 
catching sometimes dies from shock. If you can cut the 
split part of the beak off without coming to the quick, it 
may possibly grow again all right. If not, nothing can be 
done for this. 


Warts on the Face.—A correspondent writes to the 
effect that there is a ‘* very easy and safe ” way of destroying 
these by two or three applications of acetic acid. We should 
not have omitted such a well-known remedy in our reply, 
except deliberately. It is the general remedy for warts, is 
generally harmless, and to other parts of the body we 
should have given it place in an answer onthe subject. But 
occasionally it proves too powerful an irritant; and the 
skin of the face is so sensitive, and the consequences of dis- 
figurement so serious, especially to a girl, that it is better 
not to run risks ; and we repeat, that for the face it is best 
not to use any but the mildest measures except under super- 
intendence. 


Plants in Rooms.—Can you tell me of any flowers and 
ferns which will live for any length of time in a house where 
there is gas ?—It is much better not to keep a plant more than 
a few days at a time in a room, if it can be avoided ; both 
dryness and want of light being against them. They need 
very careful and proper watering, not constant dribbling ; 
and in all but warm weather they should be kept from sharp 
draughts and the cold, removing them to a table when the 
windows are opened for cleaning. With these precautions 
a great deal may be done, especially with the foliage division, 
though it is always well to refresh them by a few days’ change 
every now and then if possible. Of ferns, maidenhair 
always fails if kept in a room more than a few days ; but the 
following may be grown for months. Adiantum pubescen:, 
Asplenium bulbiferum and lucidum, Davallia canariensis 
and mariesii, Lastrea sieboldii and standishii, several varieties 
of Nephrolepis, Phlebodium aureum, Platycerium, and of 
the Pteris family, cretica, longifolia, serrulata, tremula, and 
umbrosa. Even hardier than the well-known Ficus elastica 
is the pretty Aspidistra lurida. Several of the smaller hardy 
palms bear room cultivation well. Of flowering plants the 
most general favourites are perhaps Liliums, Gladiolus, and 
Amaryllis. Valotta purpurea will live for years if duly 
watered and sponged; it rarely flowers the first year, but 
afterwards its blooms repay the trouble. The large white 
arum does well. Bulbs do very well, if first kept in a dark 
cellar until the roots are well formed and the stem begins to 
grow. Daffodils are easily grown, and that hyacinths will 
grow even over water is sufficiently well known. Succulents, 
being generally of dry habitat, do pretty well if kept from 
cold. Many annuals can be grown from seed, and chrysan- 
themums reared as usual, and brought in before the cold, 
will last a good while. These must suffice in an answer to 
a query: to treat the subject fully would need a long article, 
but handbooks are published on house and window gardening 
which will give you all you require. Gas is not in itself 
specially injurious, beyond the dryness and heat, which can 
be counteracted by proper watering and treatment. The 
extra hours of light do however over-excite the plants, and 
it is better as far as possible to protect them from it by 
shading, or by moving into shady corners, or in summer oul- 
side the window when the gas is lit. 


Astronomical Almanack for August. 


> 


Bank and Genl. Holiday 
© rises 4.27 A.M. 
© sets 7.43 P.M. 

| Venus an evening star 

| Clock before © 5m. 42s. 
Mars sets 3.55 A.M. | 
8 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
Full ) 11.57 A.M. 
Jupiter rises 9.32 P.M. 
Saturn sets 8.56 P.M. 
Half-Quarter Day 
) least distance from @ 

(Trin. Law Sitt. end 

| © sets 7.24 P.M. 

| 9 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
) 3 Quarter 6.37 A M. 


Venus greatest brilliancy 
© rises 4.51 A.M. 
Draco in zenith 8.0 P.M. 
Daybreak 2.32 A.M. 
Twilight ends 9.28 P.™. 
10 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
New ) 10.59 A.M. 
Hercules S. 7.0 P.M. 
Venus rises 1.30 A.M. 
Aquila S. 9.27 P.M. 
Clock before © 1m. 295. 
@ rises 5.7 A.M. 
rr SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
| ) greatest dist. from 
| ) « Quarter 1.29 P.M. 
QO sets 6.47 P.M. 
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PROFESSOR LESLIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY ELLA EDERSHEIM OVERTON. 








‘IF YOU BRUSHED YOURSELF UP A BIT, YOU COULD HOLD YOUR OWN WITH ANY MAN,” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘One who is incapable of association with others, or is in- 
dependent and has no need of such association, is no member 
of a State—in other words, he is either a brute or a God.” 

Politics of Aristotle. 

The college 

clock struck eleven. Professor Leslie had 
__ been slowly pacing the sounding flags of the 
inner quadrangle. But at the voice which was accus- 
tomed to terminate his evening stroll, he turned 
almost automatically in at the door which opened 
on tohis staircase. In the doorway itself he paused, 
however, and, taking off his cap, directed his gaze 
towards the stormy sky. Great banks of cloud, 
their edges sharply defined by a hidden moon, 
rolled swiftly behind the gloomy buildings. The 
small quad was tolerably sheltered, but every now 
and then a gust of wind swept through the low 
archway, which led into the outer and principal 
quadrangle, and, hurrying round the limited space, 
seemed to disperse itself through the narrow doors 


r was a windy night in early May. 


which opened on it. As such a gust rushed past 
him, lifting the thick masses of hair which fell over 
his temples, and bearing with it the jingle of dance 
music on a distant piano and a shout of merriment, 
the Professor shivered, and, closing the outer door, 
slowly mounted his staircase. 

In his own room a lamp burning low on a centre 
table but dimly revealed the prevailing disorder. 
It was a large, ugly room, in a set of the so-called 
“new buildings "—buildings of that ever-to-be- 
regretted age of architecture which perpetuates for 
us the bald pomposity and stately artificiality of 
our ancestors. The room was strewn with books. 
They lay in untidy heaps on the floor, on the tables, 
on the chairs. The walls were covered with book- 
cases, except in the uncomfortable angles formed by 
the wide, projecting fireplace, where a paper of dis« 
tracting colours and pattern exhibited itself, inter- 
rupted only by a dull and distorting mirror. In a 
remote corner stood the Professor’s writing-table, 
littered with MSS. and a disordered collection of 
his correspondence for the past many months. 
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Above this piece of furniture, evidently held as 
the centre point of importance, hung the only 
attempt at ornament in the whole apartment, a 
silhouette representation, in profile, of a gentleman 
with a Roman nose, and the indication of curls 
about the place where his ear would presumably 
be, a full figure, and marvellously attenuated waist. 
Below this portrait hung a faded photograph in a 
frame imitative of oak. In it the outlines of a 
lady, with much inconsequent hair straying about 
her neck, an amplitude of wide-reaching silken 
skirts, and a species of fringed epaulettes on her 
sloping shoulders, were barely discernible. The 
two portraits depicted respectively the Professor’s 
father and mother, and were almost the only links 
left to him of a far-away family life. 

Without heeding the lamp, which emitted an 
offensive odour, and as much smoke as light, the 
Professor threw himself into the only armchair 
vacant of folios. He mechanically filled and 
lighted a pipe, and then stretched himself to the 
full limit of his stiff and inhospitable seat. His 
eye wandered aimlessly over his possessions, and 
finally rested on the books on the wall opposite, 
the costly vellum and gilded bindings of which 
aggressively pronounced their distinction as prize- 
volumes. But it was evident that the Professor’s 
mind was not engaged with the triumphs of former 
years. His vacant eye proclaimed him quite un- 
conscious of his point of sight. To-night, indeed, 
although he was surrounded by the letters of con- 
gratulation of his many known and unknown 
friends ; to-night, though it was but a week since he 
had been raised to the Chair of Moral Philosophy ; 
to-night, when, as he argued with himself, he was 
in a position to realise that the goal of his ambition 
was attained ; to-night, he seemed weighed down, 
almost prostrated, by a feeling of unutterable 
loneliness. As he sat and pondered in his wide, 
smoke-obscured room, he owned to himself that 
this feeling was unreasonable, ungrateful. The 
manifestations of friendliness which his election 
had called forth had been as genuine as to him 
they were unexpected. Even his competitors had 
united to congratulate him and themselves on the 
result of the election. But to-night the effect of 
this general cordiality was marred in his morbidly 
brooding mind by the irresistible conviction which 
grew in on him, that only in measure as he had 
done well for himself did others now think well of 
him. One by one he summoned before his mental 
tribunal the friends who had grasped him by the 
hand and spoken their good wishes. One by one 
they retired, shamefaced, before his scathing test. 
Yet no! not all. With a sigh of satisfaction he 
reflected that with Fanshawe, Lollie Fanshawe at 
least, his success had made no shadow of difference. 
Fanshawe himself, indeed, had been a candidate 
for the Professorship, but more as a matter of 
college policy than with any hopes of election. 
Although a scholar of great promise, and a man of 
brilliant parts, his youth, and those very social 
gifts which made him the pride of the University, 
rendered him unfit for the high and grave position 
which his friend had won. Certainly Fanshawe 
had already published a short and sparkling drochure 
gn “The Involuntary Action of the Will,” and 








was famed in debating and philosophical societies 
for the lucidity and charm with which he pro- 
pounded and defended the most startling meta- 
physical paradoxes. But though, on the other 
hand, Lesiie had given little to the public save one 
or two learned disquisitions in obscure periodicals, 
he was known to have in preparation a great work 
which, it was confidently expected, would set him 
in the first rank of literature. Leslie was by nature 
and circumstance fitted for the position in which 
he had been placed. A Scotchman by birth, a 
recluse by habit, he had for almost a lifetime given 
himself entirely over to the study of metaphysics. 
But even as the Professor analysed and found 
satisfactory his one friendship, he felt that he still 
lacked something. Lollie Fanshawe’s feeling for 
himself was reasonable, almost logical. The Pro- 
fessor felt that he could name the exact motives 
which had suggested, and then ripened and ex- 
panded, their friendship: the qualities in himself 
which had first excited the respect, then the 
admiration, and finally the affection and confidence 
of the younger man. And he knew that should 
he ever in any respect show himself wanting in 
these qualities, in like measure would that esteem 
suffer. He acknowledged that this was but just. 
He passed for a reasonable man, and he almost 
blushed to own to himself that that of which he now 
felt the want was a something less reasonable, less 
easily definable—a something which might remain 
strong and substantial, though the very basis on 
which it was founded should be cut away from 
under it. The Professor did not put it to himself 
in so many words, yet he dimly recognised that 
though he now had every reason to feel mind and 
brain satisfied, and that that ambition which he 
cherished as laudable and not altogether selfish, was 
gratified, he had for the first time become conscious 
that the fulness of his life was still not perfected : 
that his heart was empty and yearning to be filled. 
With an effort the Professor roused himself. 
“Bah!” he exclaimed impatiently, aloud. “I 
believe I am growing maudlin.” He tapped the 
smouldering ashes from his pipe, and re-stuffed it 
mercilessly full. 
A knocking outside made a welcome interruption. 
The door opened, and Leonard Fanshawe walked in. 
No greater contrast could be offered than that 
of the two men whom some strange attraction had 
united in the warmest friendship. John Leslie must 
have been over forty. His thick, dark hair was 
already streaked with grey. His prominent brow 
and thoughtful eyes, shielded behind large round 
spectacles held in a heavy gold frame, proclaimed 
him a student of the orthodox type ; as did also, 
it must be added, a certain carelessness concerning 
the condition of his clothes and the stiffness of his 
linen. Any more personal characteristics which 
the lower part of his face might have disclosed 
were hidden by a short dark beard and moustache. 
Leonard Fanshawe, on the other hand, whom his 
contemporaries and even his pupils had united 
to nickname with the rather feminine sobriquet of 
“ Lollie,” was a don of the modern school. As he 
stood in the doorway he was trim from the crown ol! 
his smooth, light-brown head, to the sharp points 
of his shining shoes. He had eyes of a singularly 
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vivid blue, and a heavy carefully-waxed moustache. 
His trousers were of the latest fashion, and he 
wore a single eye-glass, an odorous button-hole, a 
white waiscoat and spats. In society—especially 
in that of ladies, with whom he was always a great 
favourite—he affected a manner of languid and 
cynical indifference. But his intimates recognised 
this to be but the veil which he used to disguise a 
warm heart and lively passions. 

He advanced straight towards the now scarcely 
distinguishable table, exclaiming, with the brevity 
of intimacy : 

“Pheugh ! Your lamp stinks !” 

For reply the Professor only smiled indulgently, 
and after some ineffectual handling of the offensive 
object, Fanshawe extinguished it altogether, having 
first lighted a couple of invalid-looking candles 
which he brought in its place to the table. Having 
effected this improvement, the young man next 
proceeded to move about the room, picking up 
and discarding newspaper-wrappers and old enve- 
lopes which contributed to the general disorder. 
Then having, with some show of system, restored a 
great many volumes to the shelves, he cleared a 
chair for himself, which he drew up beside the table. 
This tidying process was too every-day an occur- 
rence to demand any expression from the Professor. 
He merely nodded once or twice without removing 
the pipe from his mouth, and pushed the matches 
towards his friend, who in the meantime had takenan 
elegant little cigarette case from his breast-pocket. 

The two sat and smoked for some time in 
friendly silence. Once Fanshawe broke it by 
inquiring whether the Professor found his laurels 
weigh too heavily. But Leslie evidently conceived 
any answer superfluous, for he continued his 
smoking without responding. At last, however, 
the younger man drew the cigarette from his lips, 
and addressed his friend more seriously. 

“T say, Leslie,” he said, “ when are you going to 
move into the house, and all that, you know ?” 

The Professor sighed deeply. ‘The drop of sour 
in his cup of sweet was that his newly-acquired 
honours were attached to a fellowship in a strange 
college, and the conditions rendered it obligatory 
for him to occupy a large old house in its near 
vicinity. The prospect of “striking camp,” as he 
called it, and deserting his accustomed haunts, 
weighed heavily on his spirits, and filled him with 
nervous apprehensions. He dreaded the change 
and the effort it implied, while the bustle and 
commotion of repairs and furnishing terrified him 
in prospect. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” he answered drearily. 
“ At the end of the Long, or the beginning of next 
Term, I suppose. But you have undertaken the 
business for me, you know, Lollie, and you must 
not desert me. I haven’t a single notion: on the 
subject, and, what is more, I don’t care to have 
one. It worries me even to think of it. I shall 
give you carte blanche, and I hope you won’t fail 
me,” he added rather anxiously, as his companion 
made no response. “You won't leave me in the 
lurch, Lollie ?” 

“Qh no,” assented the other, cheerfully. ‘ No- 
thing I like better. The very opportunity that I 
desire for exercising my decorative powers. But,” 


he added confidentially, as he crossed his legs 
in order to retie with greater ease the broad ribbon 
of his shining shoe, “I confess to having no ideas 
respecting a kitchen. Hadn't you better employ 
a more all-round man, Leslie? Or stay—better 
still--a woman! What do you say to a Frau 
Professorin ?” 

To Fanshawe’s surprise, instead of the slow, 
amused smile which he had expected would greet this 
sally, the Professor received his sarcastic proposition 
with unrelaxed gravity. To one of Fanshawe’s 
penetration this was in itself a revelation. It 
struck the young man almost with ashock. Some- 
how he had never conceived the possibility of 
Leslie’s marrying. He, like others, had never 
thought of the Professor as a man of flesh and 
blood, as other than the whole-hearted and devoted 
worshipper of knowledge. Now in the sudden light 
of the Professor’s silence many signs previously 
ignored recurred to him. After all, why thould it 
be so unlikely and improbable a thing that Leslie 
should take a wife? Instinctively he felt that the 
subject was not new, but already familiarised to his 
friend’s mind. He instantly dropped his tone of 
badinage, and continued, with earnestness : 

“Seriously, my dear Leslie,” he said, “if you think 
of marrying at all, it is high time that you should 
do so now. Why should you wait any longer ?” 

He watched his friend narrowly while he spoke. 
The possibility that the Professor might have some 
hidden romance, some long-cherished love-story, 
struck him for the first time. It was quiteconceivable, 
and, indeed, consistent with his uniform reserve, 
that for these many years Leslie might even have 
been engaged. Why had he never thought of i 
before? But the Professor’s face betrayed no such 
thrilling confidence as now imminent. He had, 
indeed, gained colour a little, and fidgeted awk- 
wardly with his foot. He took the pipe out of his 
mouth, and polished the bowl mechanically with 
the corner of his old silk handkerchief. 

“To tell you the truth, Lollie,” he said, “I have 
been seriously thinking of it. But,” suddenly 
lifting his head and looking his friend keenly in 
the face, “I don’t think it probable that any 
woman would take me.” 

At this genuine expression of the Professor’s 
crass and childlike modesty Fanshawe burst into a 
roar of delighted laughter. 

“At least,” modified the Professor, somewhat 
abashed by his friend’s mirth, “not such a woman 
as I would choose.” 

“Oh! of course, if you’re going to be so very 
fastidious ——” began Lollie. 

“It’s not that,” interruped the Professor, and 
then stopped short. 

There was a pause of several minutes. Fanshawe 
bending over the table manipulated for himself 
with infinite delicacy a fresh cigarette. But before 
consigning it to its destination he asked abruptly : 

“Got any one in your head ?” 

“No,” the Professor readily admitted, with a 
candour which struck Fanshawe as being peculiarly 
in keeping with the saiveté of the whole conver- 
sation. “No. I can’t say I have, exactly.” He 
hesitated a little, and then began again, haltingly : 

“You see, I’m singularly ignorant of women and 
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their ways. I am totally incompetent of judging 
them. The fact is that I don’t remember to have 
so much as spoken to one of them since I was 
somewhere about twenty, and that’s a good time 
ago. Of course I must have done it,” he added 
conscientiously, “only I don’t remember it, you 
know. And I am aware that I am not a lady’s 
man. It is not only the result of circumstances, 
for I have no natural gift that way. I should not 
know how to begin to talk with a woman. Even 
if she started me, I do not think I could go on. 
And I have no attractions or society gifts. I never 
had any looks, and now I’m getting old. You see, 
I’ve thought something about it, and I can’t help 
feeling that it would be unreasonableness to think 
any more.” 

His tone had a wistful desire in it for contradic- 
tion which did not escape his friend. He could 
not hear the Professor without some gainsaying ; 
and besides, the opportunity for showing his 
superior acquaintance with the more intricate sex 
was irresistible. 

“Oh, come !” he said. ‘“ Aren’t you carrying it 
rather far? Leaving yourself out of the question 
altogether, there’s scarcely a woman of my acquaint- 
ance who would not give her head and ears for 
the position you can offer. Then, as for conver- 
sation, that’s quite unimportant. Besides, they 
like to keep it to themselves. And, you know, 
Leslie, it’s absurd to talk about looks and age. If 
you brushed yourself up a bit you could hold your 
own with any man.” 

The Professor was far too vitally interested in 
the subject to resent the other’s slight assumption 
of patronage. He listened very eagerly to the 
welcome flattery, and, rising slowly, lifted one of 
the candles and bore it with him to the mantel- 
piece. Fanshawe watched him with a smile as he 
long and steadfastly regarded himself in the little 
mirror. After a minute inspection, too earnest 
and searching to justify any imputation of vanity, 
he put down the candle, took off his spectacles, 
and tried the effect of his reflection once more. 
Apparently he was not satisfied, for he turned at 
last with a little sigh, replacing his glasses as he 
took the chair by his friend again. 

“You mean very kindly, but you won’t deceive 
me about myself, Lollie,” he said, with pathetic 
humour in his tone. 

Fanshawe was annoyed. “Bother yourself, Les- 
lie!” he answered quickly. “After all, your 
modesty is nothing but a perverted vanity, and 
tolerably recognisable as such. I tell you, I'll 
undertake, if you really want it, to win you any 
woman on whom you may set your fancy—that is, 
always provided that J consider her suitable.” 

The Professor’s face was irradiated by his 
sudden and luminous smile. It seemed to play 
over the wide expanse of his forehead, and lighted 
up a lurking merriment in the corners of his dark 
and deep-sunk eyes. It transformed him in a 
moment, but for a moment only, into a genial 
British gentleman. In another instant it had died out, 
but it seemed to hover about his voice as he said : 

*’Pon my word, you’ve made me an uncommonly 
handsome offer, Lollie! I believe I’ll close with 
you.” 
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“Done!” cried Fanshawe, bringing his hand 
down strongly on the table. “But I must make 
my conditions. Inthe first place, you must under- 
stand that widows are not in the contract ; their 
tried experience makes even me shrink from single 
combat. On your side you must agree to give 
over to me a perfectly unbiassed fancy—a perfectly 
unprejudiced, vacant, and willing heart.” 

He fixed his eyes once more upon his friend. 
His suspicions were not yet entirely at rest. But 
the Professor's answer reassured him. 

“You drive a hard bargain, Mephistopheles,” 
he said. ‘But you shall have your way.” And 
he waved his hand comprehensively. 

Fanshawe, interested and charmed, proceeded 
promptly to develop the joke into earnest. 

“You submit yourself unreservedly to me,” he 
said with a tone of authority. “And you will 
kindly remember to continue that line of conduct 
in Switzerland, where I shall take you, this Long.” 

** My good fellow !” began the Professor, remon- 
stratingly. 

“ T knew how it would be!” cried Lollie. “ In- 
subordination already ! My dear Leslie, don’t you 
see that there’s no time to lose? In three or four 
months at the latest you will be in possession and 
occupation of that stupendous house.” At this 
threat the Professor visibly quailed. “Now, do 
you suppose,” continued Fanshawe, following up 
his advantage, “that I am going to win the ever- 
lasting abhorrence and scorn of my best friend’s 
wife by forestalling her in the furnishing of her 
home? Switzerland is undeniably the best place 
for meeting eligible partners. Every one goes there. 
Therefore to Switzerland must we go, too. Be- 
sides,” with the show of ar accession of pure 
reasonableness, “the change and rest will do you 
no end of good. You know you’ve been working 
far too hard, and it’s of no use to break down just 
at this juncture, when you want all the strength of 
mind and body that you can collect for your medi- 
tated reforms.- Put yourself in my hands, Leslie. 
I'll do the best by you. And I promise you, you 
shall come back here at least none the worse for 
six weeks on the Continent.” 

The Professor listened with an amusement which 
slowly deepened into interest, as Fanshawe sat 
weaving schemes for the proposed tour. They 
should leave the University in the middle of July, 
he said, which would give the Professor ample 
time for the completion of the work which he had 
on hand. Leslie was to treat the holiday excursion 
as an entire rest. Fanshawe would arrange and 
conduct everything for him. Even if not success- 
ful as a matrimonial exploit, it would be a useful 
exercise and prelude to such, and would introduce 
the novice to the ways of society and of women in 
particular. Lollie argued away all the Professor's 
remonstrances, and would hear of no opposition. 
Leslie had already sold him his heart, he said ; and 
he was going to take it to a good market. Before 
he was actually aware of it, the Professor found 
himself joining in the plans, discussing their 
details, and fully enchanted with the novelty of 
the project. 

It was almost daylight before the two men 
parted. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘Der rohe Mensch ist zufrieden, wenn er nur. etwas 
vorgehen sieht ; der gebildete will empfinden, und Nach- 
denken ist nur dem ganz ausgebildeten angenehm.”— 
Withelm Meister. 


HE plan thus begun but half in earnest Fan- 

shawe did not allow to drop. 

He did not pass over the Professor’s 
unusual mood as a mere humour, or fleeting 
sentimental fancy. He recognised in it a ten- 
dency of which he had been hitherto ignorant, but 
with which he must hereafter reckon. He had 
gradually assumed for himself the secular control, 
so to speak, of his friend’s concerns. It piqued 
him to think that he should have remained obtuse 
to what was evidently a well-established tendency 
of his character, and it amused and interested him 
now to prepare means of development for it. But 
after that night’s talk he never again referred 
directly to that which he set before himself as the 
real object of their tour. 

The days of the summer term flew swiftly 
by. Towards the end of July, when the dust lay 
thick and white on the broad, unsheltered roads 
of the new part of the town, and was collected 
in grimy drifts in the irregular gutters of the old 
paved streets, the Professor and Fanshawe quitted 
the University. 

There was an unwonted sense of irresponsibility 
and consequent exhilaration about the older man 
as he obediently followed his friend through the 
mazes of Charing Cross Station. A feeling of 


pleasurable excitement braced his jaded mind like 


some cool breeze, and remained unabated even 
when they were in the seclusion of their railway 
carriage. On their way down to Dover Fanshawe 
suggested that perhaps the Professor’s gladstone 
might contain some more presentable garment 
than the time-honoured travelling-coat which he 
had, as a matter of course, donned. He submitted 
almost cheerfully to be deprived of the seamless 
alpaca vestment, which was familiar with the 
interiors of most of the European libraries, and 
arrayed himself with scarcely an articulated grudge 
in more shapely, if doubtful black. Even in this 
oppressive Sunday clothing he retained sufficient of 
his former spirits to dissect the intricate suitability 
of Fanshawe’s travelling costume, and to render a 
wondering homage to his friend’s and the tailor’s 
ingenuity. 

The crossing, and subsequent journey to Basel, 
were full of new delights and surprises to the 
Professor. He was gay as a schoolboy, irre- 
sponsible as an infant. At Lucerne the days 
passed quickly to the two travellers. Leslie had 
never made any sojourn there, and in his new 
character of tourist he patiently and even cheer- 
fully followed his friend from bridge to church, 
and from church to neighbouring mountain peaks. 

One of the many graceful arts of which Fanshawe 
had a share was that of rapid sketching. Already 
he had collected quite a number of slight but 
showy water-colours, which seemed to the Pro- 
fessor to proceed as if by magic from his skilful 
fingers.. He made lighter of his productions than 
did his friends — possessing probably a moreaccurate 


estimate of this, as indeed of all his powers. But the 
Professor had so undisguised an admiration for this 
living proof of the versatility of his friend’s genius, 
that he was quite content to stand idle by Fanshawe 
for whole hours, watching his pictures grow. 

On one occasion, after rather a stiff climb in the 
heat of the day, the Professor was taken with sudden 
faintness. Fanshawe was much alarmed, and after 
this adventure was more moderate in his expedi- 
tions, and watchful of his friend. But there was no 
recurrence of the symptoms which had frightened 
him. He grew inclined to take the Professor’s own 
explanation—the rapid walk in the sun—as the 
reason of his indisposition, and he carefully avoided 
the shadeless mountain-tracks, and confined his 
artistic energies to exploring obscure picturesque 
corners in the old town. 

They had made the acquaintance of a young 
doctor from the sister University, who frequently 
joined in their rambles, and amused them by the 
unquenchable flow of his high spirits and the 
rough fitness of his repartee or criticism. Turner 
had never before quitted his native shores. Thus 
every. strange custom was a miracle to him, and 
he had sufficient aivefé not to attempt to conceal 
his astonishment, and sufficient wit fitly to express 
it. His companionship made another week fly 
pleasantly by, and then the whole trio became 
restless and desirous of change. 

“T think I have made up my mind to go on into 
Italy to-morrow,” said Turner one evening, as they 
sat smoking together after dinner in the companion- 
able shelter of the long verandah. “I believe I’ve 
exhausted the novelties of the four cantons, and I 
can’t bear to think-of losing this feeling of surprise 
already. I shall hasten into Italy before the ten- 
sion has had time to relax, and see how long I take 
to get accustomed to the delights of smelly towns 
and dreary picture-galleries.” 

“Ah! you won't speak like that when once you 
have got accustomed to them,” sighed the Pro- 
fessor. “The difficulty will then be ever to tear 
yourself away. Unconsciously all but the sym- 
pathies which you will discover that you possess 
with your surroundings will fall into abeyance, 
however strange they may have seemed at first, 
and these same sympathies will develop them- 
selves with an amazing rapidity. You will become 
but a part of the country, a part of the town, a part, 
it may even be, of the individual picture in which 
you are immersed. You will have no life besides. 
Former events will seem to you as having happened 
in some far-off dream-world ; current events as 
shaking some other planet, but not concerned with 
ours. In this lethargy of body and ecstasy of 
mind years may pass, unless——” 

Leslie broke off abruptly to return his pipe to 
his mouth for a revivifying pull, and did not attempt 
to finish his sentence. Fanshawe, who had listened 
with astonishment to the Professer as he gave the 
rein to his fancy, finished it briskly for him. 

“Unless, as is more than probable, you find you 
have only enough money left to carry you home. 
In which case you will judge, and very properly, 
that it is wiser to return comfortably to plenty in 
England than to remain in Italy, starving in the 
contemplation of some masterpiece. But, my 
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dear Leslie,” he added, turning to his friend, “ when- 
ever have you allowed yourself this artistic lapse in 
life? Never, surely, since I have had the honour 
of knowing you? Yet you speak with the authority 
of experience.” : 

The Professor smiled a little gravely. 

“No, never since I was a lad of twenty,” he 
answered. “And that is such a long time ago 
that they may have swept away the spirit of the 
place, together with the cobwebs, in the general 
revival, In any case I don’t care to run the risk 
of going to see.” 

“No,” said Fanshawe ; “ we’d best pursue our 
original plan and go up to Miirren. Shall we start 
also to-morrow ?” 

“To Miirren?” echoed Turner, turning on 
Leslie. “You don’t think of going up to Mirren, 
do you ?” 

“He says it’s a nice place,” the Professor 
answered, with a nod in the direction of Fanshawe. 

“Well, if I were you I shouldn’t attempt any- 
thing above Engelberg, or Sonnenthal, or Grindel- 
wald,” persisted Turner. “Grindelwald’s a nice 
place, and decidedly pretty. Why don’t you go to 
Grindelwald ?” 

“Oh, some friends of Fanshawe’s are going to 
be at Miirren, and the air is splendid, they say. 
We mustn’t give up Miirren,” said the Professor. 

Fanshawe meantime had sought the eye of 
Turner, and caught a significant gesture. 

The conversation now dropped, but later on 
Fanshawe found opportunity for a few words alone 
with the doctor. 

The young man at first spoke very indefinitely. 

“Of course I have no reliable means of judg- 
ing,” he said ; “but I should surmise that Pro- 
fessor Leslie’s heart is not in a strong condition, 
and if this is so Mirren must certainly do him 
more harm than good. I have noticed how easily 
he gets breathless in walking, and he has one or 
two other symptoms which make me recommend 
him and you to be careful.” 

Fanshawe then related the outlines of the story 
of Leslie’s sudden attack, and when he had 
finished Turner said : 

“Yes, you see all that is confirmatory. I don’t 
mean to say I think there is anything definitely 
wrong yet, but ‘prevention is better than cure,’ 
and he has come abroad to gain strength, not to 
lose it. So don’t let him risk anything, and dis- 
suade him from the Miirren plan.” 

Fanshawe, however, found this more difficult to 
carry out than it had been to advise. Leslie, who 
knew that his friend had been looking forward to 
meeting various old acquaintances in the great 
hotels at Mirren, stuck to the plan with gentle 
persistence. At last Fanshawe was obliged to tell 
him that Turner did not think that his heart was 
strong enough to stand the altitude. Leslie laughed. 

“* My dear fellow, no doubt Turner is very wise, 
and yet a man must die once. I should recom- 
mend you to counsel your adviser to return to the 
study of his Latin grammar.” 

Finally, after some dispute, it was agreed that 
Fanshawe should spend ten days at Miirren while 
Leslie passed the same time at Grindelwald ; and 
that after this they should join company at Lauter- 


brunnen, and explore together the district of the 
two lakes. Fanshawe, who, in truth, would have 
been much disappointed if the projected visit to 
Mirren had altogether fallen through, acquiesced 
in this scheme, and the next morning the trio 
broke up. Fanshawe, a small knapsack across his 
shoulders, started early, getting a lift as far as 
Interlaken, whence he meant to walk to Miirren. 
Turner took train, to proceed by way of the St. 
Gothard to the Italian lakes, after visiting which he 
intended to work his way gradually southwards. 
Leslie remained another day at Lucerne. It took 
him some little time to accustom his mind to the 
general change. He was depressed by the loss of 
his companions, and fell insensibly back into him- 
self and his old alpaca coat. Pensive and brood- 
ing, the journey from Lucerne brought no fresh 
impression to his self-absorbed mind. Of his 
fellow-passengers he was once more unconscious, 
though his place and his meals he took in mechani- 
cal obedience to their movements. He let a day 
or two slip by unheeded at Interlaken, while he 
committed to paper disjointed fragments of his 
train of thought. Only the sudden idea that a 
letter from Fanshawe would probably be awaiting 
him at Grindelwald aroused him to a remembrance 
of his former plan. He took train, and performed 
the ascent in a thick drizzle of unintermitting rain. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘« When we see what is coming we may choose to meet 
it, as the result of calculation and reasoning, but when it 
comes upon us suddenly, we must choose according to our 
character.” —LZthics of Aristotle. 


“* § FTER all,” mourned Leslie to himself, “ there 
is nothing so tiresome as pleasure-seek- 
ing.” 

Yet the past days could not fairly have been 
described as given over to any definite object. 

The hope of some communication from Fan- 
shawe had induced the effort which brought 

Leslie up to Grindelwald. But no letter had as 

yet reached him ; and without any tangible link to 

connect him with the ordinary run of his fellows in 
hotel life, it did not strike the Professor to look 
upon himself as part of that little republic which 
every centre of holiday-making, and still more of 
mountaineering life, necessarily forms. He passed 
his days in solitude, either loitering about in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Bar, or dreaming 
away hours in the melancholy beauty of the little 
churchyard further up the village. He had, in- 
deed, roughly taken stock of a good many of his 
companions, and classified them with the opinion- 
ativeness of a proverbially uncertain man. For 
some he had formed an antipathy strong enough 
to make him avoid them. For others he nourished 
what he would have described as “an intelligent 

indifference.” For a very few he had conceived a 

liking, or even a respect, engendered by the slight 

but telling opportunities which a life of a certain 
amount of publicity offers for judging of men. But 
this sentiment was absolutely unprofitable, since 

Leslie, always gauche with strangers, was particu- 

larly so with those whom he felt to be pleasing. 

The rain was descending with steady pertinacity. 
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It had been coming down all through the morn- 
ing, and yet the sky was without sign of comfort, 
and the surrounding mountains were wrapped in 
gloom. It was a day above all others favourable 
for flirtation. The ladies had penetrated even to 
the fumoir; little groups of young men and women 
had taken possession of the salle &@ manger, were 
to be found hanging over the piano, comparing 
photographs and sketches, and otherwise exchang- 
ing general intelligence of a more or less confi- 
dential nature. 

Leslie had spent the early part of the day on 
a little covered balcony of the fourth floor passage, 
whence a good view of the arrivals and depar- 
tures could be obtained unnoticed. He vaguely 
speculated over the dripping groups as he sat 
gently pulling at his pipe, and so speculating he 
fell into a prolonged day dream. The effects of 
this were still on him as he consumed his luncheon. 
But the prattle of the crowded room and the 
enforced conversation of a neighbour at table 
aroused him, and after having eaten he lounged 
into the reading room. 

“I think I'll write and tell Lollie how I’m 
getting on, and see if that won’t bring him,” he 
said to himself wearily, sinking down by an un- 
steady little table. “ After all, there is nothing so 
tiresome as pleasure-seeking.” 

The Professor was not a ready letter writer, any 
more than he was a ready speaker. 

“My dear Fanshawe,” he began stiffly, and 
then wondered what he should say. After some 
consideration he found it irresistible to reveal 
the bent of his thinking, and so continued : 


“T think you did wisely not to come here, for it 
is not entertaining. There are some magnificent 
views within easy reach, but I do not know that 
they would, adapt themselves to picture-making.” 


(The Professor's satire was unconscious.) “The 
hotel is large and comfortable, and very full. 
There are a great many coming and going, but 
also many who remain, even as I, and with pre- 
cisely as little motive, so far as I can gather. Of 
these, perhaps, the most interesting seem to me 
an elderly gentleman and lady, with their son and 
daughter. The man I should take to be in a 
prosperous business. He has an honest, straight- 
forward eye, a good forehead, and a hearty voice 
which does not give one the impression of ever 
having had to make disagreeable confessions. The 
wife is the sort of lady one would expect such a 
man to choose: adaptable and impressionable ; 
in honesty and heartiness the echo of her husband, 
in courage and bearing his reverse. The boy is 
a well-grown fellow, with the skin burned off his 
nose and———” 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Professor 
Leslie ?” 

The Professor started nervously as that voice 
sounded in his ear which he, from sheer idleness, 
had just been describing. He got up and shifted 
his spectacles, and peered rather anxiously at his 
interlocutor. 

“I have long wanted the courage to address 
you,” pursued the other, his face a little intensified 
and his voice deepened by the effort which he was 
making, “I saw your name in the visitors’ book, 


and I immediately selected you as the only man in 
our whole company likely to bear that name. I 
have known you for many years in your articles 
and the philosophical discussions in which you 
have taken part, and stilk more lately in the first 
part of that noble work which has just appeared. 
So I cannot help looking upon you as an old and 
honoured friend.” 

He stretched out his hand, broad, brown, and 
muscular, and the Professor’s nervous, knotted 
white fingers were wrung in his clasp. 

Leslie did not answer. He was ignorant of any 
graceful mode of receiving compliments or recog- 
nition. But his silence was not repellent. His eyes 
and gentle swaying motion expressed his pleasure 
quite as distinctly as if he had attempted words. 

His new friend proceeded : 

“It may seem incomprehensible to you that 
iron should have any sympathy with moral philo- 
sophy,” he said, his intelligent face widening into 
a smile which swept all the lines out of his fore- 
head, to transfer them in innumerable little gulleys 
to the region round his shrewd grey eyes. “ But 
I can assure you that such a conclusion would 
be quite unworthy your reasoning powers. My 
business is engrossing ; it takes up most of my 
time. Nevertheless, I have learned from you that 
the habit of mind which is most fitting for home 
and the family life is also the one to be carried into 
trade. To most of our business men there are, 
I know, in fact, two codes of morality ; the one 
applicable to public, the other to private trans- 
actions. Nor would they venture to exchange 
these. You have, I hope, helped me to a wider 
and a nobler view of life, and in consequence I 
owe you the very deepest gratitude.” 

“Indeed, dear sir,” murmured the Professor, 
much moved, “such a discovery man must make 
for himself. There is no one who can show it 
unto him. You have yourself alone to thank.” 

At this juncture, when the position might have 
become a trifle strained, two ladies approached. 

“You must let me introduce you to my wife,” 
said the ironmaster. “And this is my niece, 
Nellie. But surely, my dears, you have not been 
out walking in this unmerciful weather ?” 

“Indeed we have, uncle,” cried the girl, snatching 
the words from the lips of her aunt. “We have 
been down the high-road quite half way to 
Zweilutschinen! And the rain is just delicious, 
so fresh and downright, and not coming at one all 
in a slant, as though it were ashamed of itself, as 
it does in England.” 

She laughed as she spoke, a little mellow laugh, 
more as if she were laughing at herself than at her 
enthusiastic words. 

The Professor looked at her, and the effect which 
she produced was very pleasing. She was slightly 
above the middle height ; her figure, perhaps too 
slim, neatly fitted by a long dark coat or ulster. 
Her head seemed poised. Her soft brown hair 
was carried away, in the fashion of the day, under 
a small felt hat with pheasant’s wings ; but sundry 
coils and plaits refused the imprisonment of so 
narrow a confinement, and spread themselves below 
the crown of the head and above the little shapely 
ears. She had a short, straight nose, with a 
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somewhat heavy nostril, redeemed by the perfect- 
ness of its curve. Her mouth was large, with a 
shoit upper lip, from the central curve of which it 
drooped, and then took a sudden little unexpected 
turn upwards at the extreme corners. The brow was 
low and wide, with very distinct eyebrows, and a 
pair of eyes, now hazel, now grey, according to the 
feeling reflected. The chin was firmly yet roundly 
moulded, and the complexion magnolia-white, 
warmed by a flitting bloom. Professor Leslie 
thought he had seldom seen anything so charming. 

She turned to him with a vivid rise of colour, 
which subsided again before it had reached full tide. 

“T am so glad that my uncle has spoken to you 
at last,” she said, friendlily. ‘“ He has been making 
himself, and us, quite unhappy ever since he re- 
cognised you as Ais Professor Leslie.” 

The Professor had never before felt so over- 
whelmingly his utter lack of that great social 
factor—small talk. He would have given much 
for the inspiration of some light, suitable answer. 
He racked his brains, only to find desert irrespon- 
siveness. Finally he bowed stiffly, and for lack of 
any more fitting words, said in a constrained voice: 

“ Indeed.” 

She turned away. He thought he detected the 
shadow of chagrin on her face. 

“Come and have your wet things taken off,” she 
said, leading the elder woman from the room. 

The Professor returned to his letter. But he 
did not now feel inclined to write. He was dull, 
and Lollie should see that he was dull, he argued 
to himself, as he inclosed the fragment in a pink 
envelope illustrative of the hotel. He directed it, 
and posted it in the dureau, and returned to find 
that the sun had broken out, and the reading-room 
was nearly deserted. By one of the windows, 
however, half buried under a mass of broad-striped 
crimson and black knitting-work, sat Mrs. Beech- 
croft, the ironmaster’s wife. The Professor timidly 
approached her. 

“Have you been long up here?” he inquired 
tentatively, wondering whether the question was not 
impertinent. 

“A fortnight,” she answered, raising her head 
with a smile infectious in its pleasantness. “ And 
my husband is so in love with the place that I 
don’t know when I shall get him away. My boy, 
Charlie, too, is having his first taste of mountain- 
eering, and there are so many sensible, trustworthy 
parties who make ascents from here that I don’t 
feel half as anxious about him as I thought I 
should. Do you make ascents ?” 

“Oh no!” answered the Professor, half horrified 
at such an idea. 

As they chatted on thus pleasantly, Leslie 
became aware of Miss Beechcroft’s presence. He 
started, for the girl had come up the room behind 
him. Jumping out of his chair, he presented it to 
the young lady with a courtesy which might have 
been a survival or an instinct. She took it and 
dropped down beside her aunt. 

But with this addition to the party, the Professor 
was immediately struck with dumbness, and Mrs. 
Beechcroft’s little amiable, irrelevant remarks came 
and went almost unnoticed. Standing awkwardly 
somewhat behind her, Leslie observed that Nellie 


Beechcroft’s face seerned to have a tender melan- 
choly in repose, which was dissipated the instant 
she opened her lips or became interested. Then 
the drooping mouth curled, the languid eye woke, 
and the fleeting colour played up and down the 
cheek. It was entrancing to him to watch these 
alternate revivals and relapses. 

“Have you been telling Professor Leslie what 
we intend doing on your birthday, auntie?” the 
girl inquired, with one of her swift transitions from 
what had seemed a fit of abstraction. 

“No,” replied her aunt. “ Would it interest 
you to hear our plan?” she added, turning to 
Leslie with an appeal for encouragement. 

“ Most undoubtedly,” he replied, reverently. 

Thus reassured, Mrs. Beechcroft proceeded, 
with a return to her normal condition of good- 
natured self-contentment. 

“ The day after to-morrow is my birthday,” she 
said, “and Nellie insists that we must keep it 
festively. So we intend going to the Baregg hut, 
which is just over the Upper Glacier, you know. 
Perhaps my husband and Charlie may go on to 
the Glacier itself, while Nellie and I search about 
fo: Alpine plants for our collection. But in any 
case, we mean to take a substantial lunch, and 
spend the whole day up there.” 

“Tf only it is fine,” supplemented Nellie. 

“‘T have just asked the Blairs to join us,” put in 
Mr. Beechcroft, who approached at that moment. 
** And won’t you come, too?” he added, addressing 
Leslie. ‘We should be delighted if you would.” 

“Oh yes! Do!” chimed in the two ladies, 

“ Only you must not let my husband monopolise 
you, and weary you with discussions,” added Mrs. 
Beechcroft, with an indulgently admiring glance at 
her lord. 

**You honour me too much,” said the Professor, 
aglow with pleasure at their innocent flattery. “I 
should like nothing better.” 

“Come and have a smoke, then,” said Mr. 
Beechcroft ; and as they moved away together, his 
wife called after them : 

“Yes, yes ! and get over all your talk now !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke? 
’Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace: 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss: 
The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 
Ah! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnet xxxiv. 


t i next morning’s post brought the Professor 
a very characteristic letter from Fanshawe. 
The epistle had evidently been penned in 
exuberance of satisfaction, and gave a glowing 
description of the delights of Miirren. 
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Of the place itself, indeed, Lollie said little. It 
was much too cold for outdoor sketching, but he 
was busy making an album of hotel celebrities. 
He had met several old friends and made many 
new ones. There were some wonderfully pretty 
girls, and some very amusing. His sheet was 
illustrated by several sketches, one representing a 
trio of beauties, whom, with a show of mystery, he 
dubbed : “ Jeanne, Jeannette, et Jeanneton.” These 
ladies had, he declared, entirely enslaved him. Of 
“ Jeanneton, small and dark,” he spoke in particular. 
From the letter as a whole Leslie gathered that he 
might have to wait some time before Fanshawe 
found a good excuse for deserting such attractions, 
and that he would be wise to develop to the utmost 
the possibilities of his own surroundings. 

The acquaintance of the Beechcroft family 
had materially altered the Professor’s position at 
Grindelwald. In Mr. Beechcroft he found a 
companion with whom he could smoke and talk, 
and who attempted no further intimacy than he 
was willing to yield. Mrs. Beechcroft’s soft un- 
reasoning good-nature had a soothing influence, 
which produced in Leslie other and far healthier 
amusement than that which we usually derive from 
the weaknesses of our fellow-creatures. As for 


Nellie, she had from the first arrested his attention. 
Her beauty, and her seeming disregard or contempt 
of it; her strange and startling metamorphoses 
from self-unconsciousness to intense self-conscious- 
ness ; her youthfulness, together with her singular 
staidness and maturity of manner ; her simplicity, 
and yet the unexpected thoughtfulness and intelli- 


gence into which she was sometimes betrayed—all 
this made up a combination peculiarly fascinating 
to the Professor. Certainly, in these early days, 
he had not yet reduced to definitions this juxta- 
position of antitheses which to him formed the 
young girl’s chief charm. But he was conscious 
of it from the very first, and of its effect. It 
seemed, also, as though a kind of instinct directed 
him in his delineation of her character. 

The Beechcrofts had introduced Leslie to some 
of their own friends, and the Professor probably 
enjoyed his intercourse with these quiet common- 
place people all the more for his former experience 
of isolation. 

He had just finished a re-perusal of Fanshawe’s 
vivacious description of his latest conquest, “a 
highly attractive widow, surrounded by a very visible 
number of golden guineas, and old enough to be 
my mother.” He was sitting on one of the benches 
outside the Bar, enjoying his morning pipe, and 
the silent presence of the great mountains. Only 
of an early morning could this keen pleasure be 
enjoyed. Later on in the day, when tourists 
swarmed, and the bustle of arrivals and depar- 
tures animated the scene, to the distracting accom- 
paniment of the ever-clanging hotel-bell, when the 
Space outside the Bar was crowded with carriages, 
sedan chairs, guides, horses and ponies—then 
the mountains seemed to degenerate to the level 
of a kind of peep-show, and to dwindle to the 
capacity of their beholders. Leslie was conscious 
of this, and he resented it. He always rose and 
breakfasted early, so as to enjoy Grindelwald 
before the majority of the guests were about. 


Nellie Beechcroft came near. She was service- 
ably but nattily dressed, and the felt hat that she 
wore well down over her eyes threw a wide dark 
shadow on her face, from which the soft chin and 
throat alone escaped. She was followed at a little 
distance by her cousin and a gaunt young man, 
with an abundance of lank hair and a badly-shaved 
impressionable face. Nellie carried a long green 
botanical case, fastened across her shoulders by a 
broad yellow strap, through which she had tucked 
some wrap. Her petticoats were sufficiently short 
to show that her feet could look pretty even in the 
disguise of stout mountaineering boots, and she 
grasped a long Alpine pole. 

“Qh, isn’t it a lovely morning?” she cried to 
the Professor. “And don’t you wish we were 
going to start at once? I have been up since six, 
and so has Charlie, and we have been three long 
walks already, and Auntie isn’t down yet !” 

She laughed, in her usual way, as at her own 
vehemence, tumbling out her little sentences, and 
making quick plunges with her pole at a young 
Bernhardine dog as she talked. 

“That dog will bite you, Miss Beechcroft,” 
interrupted the tall young man, nervously. 

“Oh no, he won’t, because he loves me dearly,” 
she laughed in return, throwing down her pole to 
snatch the animal by his two heavy forepaws, and 
beginning an impromptu dance of a solemn step 
with him. Then she flung him aside to become 
suddenly sober, and say, turning to the Professor : 

“ But I must introduce you to Mr. Blair, because 
he and his father and mother are coming with us 
to-day. Mr. Blair—Professor Leslie.” 

Mr. Blair hurriedly took off his hat sideways, 
keeping his eye at the same time on Miss Beech- 
croft, who had resumed her attentions to the dog. 

“ T assure you, they are the most savage brutes,” 
he said. “They told me so here themselves. . . 
Ah! .. .” as the puppy gave a threatening growl, 
and plunged off, scattering up a shower of pebbles 
and gravel into Nellie’s face, only to return and 
throw himself abjectly on his back at her feet. 

At this moment Mr. and Mrs. Beechcroft 
emerged from the hotel in the company of an 
elderly clergyman and his wife, the subtle aroma 
of coffee still lingering round them. 

Introductions were made and general remarks 
exchanged, while Mrs. Beechcroft and her niece 
superintended the lading of the porter who was to 
carry their luncheon to the hut. Mrs. Beechcroft 
belonged to that highly-to-be-esteemed class of 
housewives who hold the intimate connection and 
reaction of body and mind. The willing peasant 
grinned under his nicely-balanced load of provender, 
but Nellie shook her head and sighed. 

“T believe we could have enjoyed ourselves 
without quite so much food,” she confided to the 
Professor, and he expressed himself as of her 
opinion. 

Mrs. Blair and Mrs. Beechcroft were provided 
with sedan chairs for the first half of the way. 
The rest of the party followed on foot, at first in 
one single detachment, but where the village- 
road becomes a narrow track the company paired 
off. Mr. Blair, leaning on Mr. Beechcroft’s arm, 
confided to him the details of a serious parcchial 
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battle, from which he had but just emerged victori- 
ous. Miss Beechcroft, with a little air of defiance, 
ranged herself beside the Professor. 

For the first time since his acquaintance with 
her, Leslie felt his tongue to be unloosed in her 
presence. The preference which she had shown 
in selecting his society invigorated him ; he felt an 
exultant triumph over the younger man, Blair, who 
strayed in a dejected manner on and off the track. 
Leslie, with unwonted observation, had marked 
how at the start the young man, by many little 
actions, had shown himself Miss Beechcroft’s de- 
voted slave ; how his parents had connived, and 
the elder Beechcrofts had smiled, at these exhibi- 
tions. That Nellie should now avoid her admirer 
and seek his grave society, filled the Professor with 
unaccountable exhilaration. It did not strike him 
to take into consideration that intolerance which 
one young person, who has but lately emerged to 
the butterfly stage, naturally feels for another who 
is still struggling with—and cannot get rid of—his 
grub-body. He tried to amuse and interest his 
companion with tales of his college. To Nellie 
these well-worn tales were new and entrancing. 
She listened eagerly, and applauded readily ; she 
was interested in all that concerned the strange, 
esoteric life of a university. 

Amidst such talk the time passed pleasantly 
enough, until they reached the point where the two 
elder ladies awaited them. 

Although a fresh division of the party now 
became desirable, the Professor still retained Nellie 
as his companion. ‘They scarcely awaited, indeed, 
the result of the re-arrangement, and had soon left 
the others far behind. 

There was a subtle sympathy about the girl 
which may perhaps have accounted for the Pro- 
fessor’s sudden transformation. When alone with 
her he forgot that it was with a young and pretty 
woman that he was talking. He lost his morbid 
sensitiveness ; he neglected to value, so to speak, 
the interest which his companion took in him. 
Almost before he knew it, Miss Beechcroft had led 
him from mere university talk to more special 
college details, and from these insensibly to purely 
personal matters. He explained to her what had 
been his work in life, and what was now his posi- 
tion ; entering very elaborately into his professorial 
duties, and the reformations which he hoped to 
effect in his own special department. He told her 
of the increased leisure which he now had at his 
disposal, and of his hopes of being at last able 
to complete that great work which had been the 
object of his life already for some years. Nellie 
listened to all this intently, and when she did not 
altogether understand she interrupted eagerly to ask 
for explanation. 

As they rested on a slope not far from the 
Béregg hut, the goal of their journey, the Professor 
suddenly realised how egotistical had been his 
talk, hew confidential his personal disclosures. 

At first Nellie did not seem to notice the change 
which now came over the Professor. But after 
several of her remarks had been greeted with a 
bashful monosyllable, she glanced anxiously up at 
him, then away, and then at him again. She began 
to prod little holes in the coarse turf, disembedding 


tiny weeds, and hurling them with the point of her 
pole down the chasm below. After several minutes 
of silence she turned abruptly on him, with her 
sudden blush. 

“Have I offended you, Professor Leslie?” she 
asked. 

The Professor was covered with confusion. 
“ How can you suppose such a thing, Miss Beech- 
croft?” he said. 

“Then why are you. . . sulking with me?” 
she laughed, a return of merriment gleaming in 
her eyes. 

“ Sulking ?” Leslie was much shocked. 

“T thought I must have fatigued you with my 
tiresome talk,” he said, penitently, “and I was 
giving you a little rest.” 

“When I want a holiday I will ask for one, I 
promise,” she rejoined. “ And you have not been 
tiring me. I should have shown you plainly enough 
if I had been bored with our talk. Did you sup- 
pose that I had been humbugging all this time?” 

“No,” said the Professor. “Ido not think that 
you are a humbug.” 

She looked at him a moment to assure herselt 
of his seriousness. ‘There was no doubting it, and 
she coloured deeply, with a small lurking smile 
about the corners of her expressive mouth. 

“T am glad of that,” she said. 

Then they began to hunt about for flowers to 
add to the great bunch which Nellie already 
carried, and then they arranged and tied up the 
huge nosegay with a ribbon which she pulled from 
her throat, because Leslie could find no string in 
any of his pockets. 

By this time the rest of the party had approached, 
and a sheltered spot was selected for the serious 
business of the repast. Luncheon over, the gen- 
tlemen, with the porter as guide, resolved on 
attempting the glacier. 

In about half-an-hour, however, Professor Leslie 
returned. It was so glorious on the ice, he said, 
and so simple, that Mr. Beechcroft was sure that 
his niece would vastly enjoy joining their party. 
Leslie had volunteered to return and fetch her, 
and they were to overtake the others, who should 
proceed slowly homewards on the track by which 
they had come. 

Nellie eagerly extracted her aunt’s permission, 
and started off with the Professor. To reach the 
glacier they had to descend several crazy ladders, 
and when at last they were at the bottom and the 
girl found herself on the solid ice, she gave a little 
scream of delight. The Professor with difficulty 
prevented her from starting off at a smart run over 
the difficult and uneven ground. He followed her 
anxiously, catching at her elbow when he thought 
the smooth surface seemed treacherously slippery, 
and warning her against unsuitable places. Nellie 
laughed his cautions to scorn, and danced on her 
way with surefooted confidence and superiority. 

The rest of the party did not, however, as they 
momentarily expected, emerge in sight. At this 
point the glacier is very much broken up. Tall 
pillars of ice rise like a frozen underwood, and 
effectually impede the view. The Professor 
seemed to have but a vague notion of Mr. Beech- 
croft’s direction ; but he thought the intention had 
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been to follow the glacier in its course downwards 
to where it ends in broken streams of icy water. 
The two pursued their way for a good half-hour, 
full of the exhilaration which the air and scene 
impart, when Nellie, who had been gaily singing as 
she went, suddenly gave a little cry. Her ankle 
had slightly turned, dangerously near the edge of 
a narrow but cruel-looking crevasse, and Leslie’s 
hand caught her just in time to prevent her 
stumbling and falling. She blanched a little, and 
held his hand a moment to steady herself, before 
proceeding again with a somewhat forced laugh at 
her own timidity. But she went more carefully 
now, notwithstanding that a group corresponding 
in numbers to their own party had become visible 
some distance in front of them. 

The way seemed very long, and the young girl 
was evidently tiring. She constantly stretched out 
her hand now for the Professor’s support, and she 
had for some time ceased her snatches cf blithe 
songs. As they neared the party ahead, they were 
dismayed to discover that it consisted of some 
German tourists and guides. After a little con- 
versation, however, the foreigners insisted that they 
had seen a party, such as the Professor described, 
entering the ice-grotto below but a few minutes 
before. In the meantime they politely offered the 
Friulein the assistance of their guides. Nellie at 
first declined this proposal, although Leslie saw 
the tears of fatigue and disappointment standing 
in her eyes. She did not reproach him even by look 
for their wild-goose chase, though he fiercely ac- 
cused himself, and the rest of his party, for their 
error. He insisted with a peremptoriness which 
surprised himself, and her into submission, that 
Nellie should accept the help of one of the guides. 
After some fatiguing walking they at last were able 
to leave the glacier, and parted from the friendly 
Germans. 

The Professor took Nellie’s hand and passed 
it through his arm. She was too tired for anything 
like opposition. 

“Lean on me,” he said gently, and she obeyed. 

A short wooden stair leads to the cavern which 
an enterprising Swiss has hewn in the body of the 
frozen river. Deep blue are its walls, as of jasper, 
like the walls of the New Jerusalem. But a deathly 
cold strikes from them on the intruder, and an 
unearthly light pervades the gloom. An aged crone 
generally sits in a recess, making doleful music for 
the encouragement of the tourist. But now, for 
some reason or other, she had deserted her post, 
and no sound was audible within. 

The two passed the entrance, in its ever- falling 
neavy shower of molten ice, and pressed eagerly 
on. 

They penetrated to the inmost recesses of the 
cave, where two little square rooms have been cut, 
only to find them absolutely empty. Then Leslie 
turned to look at Nellie. 

She had sunk on to a block of ice, which had 

n considerately left as a resting-place. The 
reflection from the ice-walls cast a livid hue on 
her face, and merged the light and life of hair and 
eyes in one deathly pallor. Her lips were working 


tremulously, and she kept her eyelids resclutely 
lowered. 

“T am so very, very sorry,” murmured the Pro- 
fessor. “ Miss Beechcroft, I cannot do anything 
to help you, I know: only try not to think of my 
cruelty as voluntary.” 

She steadied her lips, and looked up with a reso- 
lute effort to smile. Then as her eyes fell on him, 
she shuddered all down and gave a low cry, while 
even in the ghastly light the Professor saw the tide 
of her blood check under the soft skin. 

“Oh !” she said, her eyes dilating with horror, 
“you look like death! As if you were already 
dead !” 

She stared with a fascinated, wide-opened gaze 
at him for some moments, and then, with a 
trembling which she could not control, let her face 
fall into her two hands. 

Leslie approached her resolutely. It was as 
though he had never felt constrained or shy. He 
touched her on the shoulder. 

“Tt is only the reflection from the ice,” he said. 
“Get up and come away at once. You will take 
cold here.” 

She did not move, and he took her hand and 
by his constraint she rose, and he led her quickly 
from the cave. She kept her face hidden all the 
time, but when they were once outside he pulled 
away her hand and made her look at him. She 
smiled very faintly, and staggered on beside him. 

Suddenly there was a shout, and they descried 
Charlie bounding down the steep path above them. 

In a few more minutes Mr. and Mrs. Beechcroft 
came hurriedly up. 

Explanations of mutual errors were soon ex- 
changed. 

* All’s well that ends well !” cried Mrs. Beech- 
croft, cheerily. “I know I’ve had a very pleasant 
day, all but this little scare ; and I daresay Nellie 
enjoyed herself being on a glacier for the first time 
in her life |” 

And, to the Professors blank astonishment, 
“Oh, immensely !” answered Nellie. 

He looked at her humbly, but she averted her 
eyes, and he saw that she was making an effort to 
keep up strength and spirits before the rest of the 
party. She leaned on her cousin’s arm, and the 
two lagged behind considerably as they approached 
the village, so that Leslie did not see her when he 
reached the hotel, nor did she appear again that 
night. 

At dinner Mrs. Beechcroft reported that Nellie, 
never very strong, had a headache from the glare of 
the ice ; and that comfortable lady did not allow 
her own good spirits nor those of her friends to be 
affected by the afflictions of the missing one. To 
the Professor, however, their mirth was as the 
crackling of thorns. A mood of self-reproach, un- 
reasoning, but almost intolerably keen, held posses- 
sion of him. ‘The bright episodes of the morning 
stood out from this chasm of despair, as the tips 
of the Wetterhorn and the Monch had risen that 
evening bright and rosy, touched by the sinking 
sun, as they had returned to the village, which lay 
in the creeping night of the valley below. 
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PRINCE RAHOTEP AND QUEEN NEFERT—THE OLDEST SCULPTURES IN THE WORLD, 


HE history of Egypt, before the advent of 
Christianity, has been conveniently divided 
into three main periods. The first, during 

which Memphis was the capital, included the ancient 
empire. The second was the period rendered 
illustrious by the later empire seated at Thebes. 
The third was a nondescript period of about nine 
centuries, comprising the Assyrian and Persian 
invasions and the kingdom of the Ptolemies, 
during which the country was ruled now from one 
place, now from another. 

In many minds the first of these periods arouses 
the greatest interest. The astonishing interval of 
time which divides it from our days, the lasting 
monuments which it bequeathed to posterity in 
the shape of the Pyramids and the Sphinx, and 
the prevailing idea that throughout a great part of 
it, Egypt, at ease and at peace within her desert 
confines, enjoyed a very high and peculiar degree 
of civilisation, have invested this portion of her 
history with a charm and a fascination which later 
annals do not possess. The figures of Cheops 
and Chephren loom gigantic through the mist of 
time. The dimness of the ages endows them with 
outlines and a stature scarcely human. By the 


side of them, as we imagine them, Sesostris looks 
small, the glory of Thothmes pales. Nay, even 
Thebes, whose temples remain to strike with awe 
the most careless observer, loses her mysterious 
charm when compared with Memphis, the still older 
city, which has left us no more than a cemetery. 
The inquirer who makes no stay in Cairo when 
he lands in Egypt, but derives his ideas of this 
earliest period from the remains of its greatness 
which he finds at Gizeh and Sakkarah, at Maydoom 
and in the tombs of Beni-hassan, is somewhat apt 
to look on the work of the ancient empire—so far 
as it has survived, at any rate—as bulky and 
massive rather than fine or delicate. He contem- 
plates the granite walls of the temple near the 
Sphinx, and the Pyramids, and the tombs, and 
supposes that no smaller or more delicate objects 
have come down to us from that remote age. Nor 
is he surprised at this. It is consistent with proba- 
bility. Hecan account for the continued existence 
of the Pyramids or the rock-cut tombs, for he sees 
in them works qualified by their bulk and grandeur 
to withstand better than smaller matters the brunt 
of time. He is thankful that so much is spared. 
Nor is he surprised at seeing funeral images, and 
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necklaces, and scarabs, and statuettes of Osiris 
of the date of the later empire offered for sale, 
while none which claim an earlier origin are 
brought forward. He concludes that the latter do 
not exist. 

But this is not the case. A considerable number 
of relics of the ancient empire do exist and have 
been brought together. They are to be found in 
the museum which was formerly lodged at Boulak, 
but has lately found more spacious quarters at 
Gizeh, another of the suburbs of Cairo. One of 
the most remarkable museums in the world is this. 
Unlike such great European collections as the 
British Museum or the Louvre, it is devoted to 
the antiquities of one country—that in which it 
is situate—and to those only. It is the national 
museum of Egypt, set apart for the exposition of 
ancient Egyptian history, art, and manners, and 
governed by men who have made Egyptology their 
special study. No antiquities can legally be taken 
out of the country without the permission of the 
Gizeh authorities. ‘They preside over all excava- 
tions, and without them no researches can be made. 
They possess extensive rights of pre-emption in 
regard to all matters discovered by others ; and 
consequently the history of ancient Egypt can 
nowhere be studied so easily or to such good ad- 
vantage as in the museum over which they preside. 

In one point, however, their management seems 
open at present to grave criticism. Egypt is a hot 
and dry country. At Gizeh, under one roof are 
collected a thousand objects which are priceless ; 
which could not by the expenditure of time, 
money, or labour be replaced were they once 
destroyed. Yet the building in which they are 
lodged, lately a palace, is of flimsy materials, 
lightly constructed, and inflammable—in a word, 
almost certainly doomed sooner or later to be 
burned down. In such a building no precautions 
are of any avail ; at best they can only put off the 
evil day. It is idle, therefore, to talk of care, 
worse than idle to speak of insurance—how is the 
value of the oldest statue, the oldest chair, the 
oldest manuscript in the world to be estimated ?— 
and the authorities at Gizeh will be greatly to 
blame if they do not insist, whatever the present 
straits of Egyptian finance, on the speedy provision 
of a safe and suitable receptacle for the treasures 
entrusted to them. If we uncover that which the 
sand has so long preserved, only to destroy it—if 
fifty centuries, and Goth and Vandal, negro and 
Arab, have spared the relics of the past, only that 
the nineteenth century, heir of the ages, may 
squander and fling away the legacy, we may well 
blush for our times, and question whether scientific 
investigation be anything buta puerile and reckless 
curiosity ! 

Yet this charge is one which the Gizeh authorities 
are, or lately were, incurring. And not at Gizeh 
alone. In more than one place where excavations 
have been recently made, English travellers have 
remarked, along with a fiery desire to discover, a 
certain lack of care, of loving care, in the pre- 
servation of the things discovered. During the 
excavations which were made two years ago in the 
Temple of Luxor—a work in itself praiseworthy 
and well-executed—a superb mask, part of a 


colossal statue of Rameses the Great, was un- 
covered. It was so fine a work that as it lay on 
the ground tourists visited it to observe the effect 
of the moonlight on the cold, proud features and 
stony, sightless eyes. It was then perfect ; but as 
the excavations progressed, although ten men 
might in as many minutes have removed it to 
a place of safety, stones and earth accumulated 
about it, and when last seen it was running daily 
risk of mutilation. Of course it may be said that 
out of the vast number of statues of the great king 
which exist one may be spared. But this is 
scarcely the view of an antiquary, or a reverent 
lover of the past. 

To return to the collection at Gizeh and the 
light which it throws upon the ancient empire. 
Would any see the features of the man who built 
the second of the great Pyramids? Would they 
learn what manner of man he was, what he wore, 
what was the state of art in his day, what the 


CHEPHREN, 


ideas of decoration and symbolism which pre- 
vailed? -Then let them enter this room, well 
considering first what it is they expect to see. 
Something rough, large, unpolished, lacking in 
finish, the likeness of a man and no more? Such 
would be a most reasonable expectation, it being 
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tho: oughly kept in mind that the man whose portrait 
stands here died at the lowest computation six thou- 
sand years ago. He had been dead many centuries 
when the first of the patriarchs paid his visit to 
Egypt. He was a dim name, a dark shadow to 
Joseph and his contemporaries. He was separated 
from Moses by as great an interval of time as 
separates us from the lawgiver of the Israelites— 
almost incredible as this seems. To us, too, he 
should be a dim name, a dark shadow. 

Yet here is his portrait, cut apparently in dark 
granite by the practised hand of a finished sculptor 
—the portrait of the man in his habit as he lived. 
The statue may be a trifle conventional, but no 
features could be more clearly defined, no smile 
more expressive than his. With calm, impassive 
dignity he sits on a low throne, which bears in 
relief the lotus and the papyrus, the symbols of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. We may examine his 
clothes, his ornaments, the style of his beard, and, 
examining them, marvel at the finish and the polish 
of the sculpture ; which might have been executed 
yesterday at Rome, and to-day sent home. We no 
longer marvel as we contemplate it at the strange 
stories which Mr. Petrie tells us of the jewelled drills 
and circular saws used in the construction of the 
Pyramids. For this is not the production of a rude 
age, but a work of taste, of artistic knowledge, and 
mechanical resource. 

The idea that it is spurious—that, like the pictures 
of the early Scottish kings which hang upon the 
walls of Holyrood, it is the work of a later time— 
may not unreasonably occur to some. Let these 
pass into the next room and stand before a tall 
glass case which contains the statues of two people 
seated side by side. They are a man and a 
woman, and the artist has contrived to express with 
rare felicity—this is no exaggeration, all who have 
seen the group will bear out the statement—the 
affection and respect of each for the other. The 
figures are coloured, part of the dress 
being vividly white, while another part, 
if I remember rightly, is red. The com- 


it, the tongues which applauded its excellence, have 
been dust for more than three score centuries. It 
was executed under the third Egyptian dynasty ; 
the Pyramids were built by the fourth ; Moses lived 
under the nineteenth ; which nineteenth came to 
an end some thirteen hundred years before Christ 
entered Egypt asa child. The age of this work 
confounds us. Its excellence perplexes us. It 
rises out of the darkness, a sun-lit peak where 
all else is gloom. Of its surroundings, of its 
relations to other things of the same date, of its 
position in the history of the art of its day, we 
know nothing. We are ignorant, probably must 
remain ignorant, of the steps by which, in that 
early age of the world, civilisation had attained to 
such a pitch as is indicated by it. In fine, we 








plexion of the man is darker than that of 
the woman. The most minute details 
of dress and ornament are carefully ren- | 
dered, and the faces are singularly ani- 
mated and life-like, that of the man being 
keen and vigorous, that of the woman 
more placid and gentle ; while there is a 
brightness and vividness of colouring in 
the representation which almost makes 
the stranger wink as he turns to it, and 
which differences it at once from the 
sombre diorite statue of King Chephren. 
This old—this group in coloured plaster, 
or whatever the fragile-looking stuff is? 
Yes, old. For fragile, bright, spotless, 
without stain of time or wear as this 
group is, it is older than the statue of 
Chephren, older than Cheops, older than 
the Great Pyramid! It is probably the 
oldest work of art inthe world.' The hands which 
fashioned it, the man and the woman who sat for 


1 In the ‘‘Sunday at Home” for June a detailed descrip- 
tion was given of these wonderful sculptures, with photo- 
graphs, 
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look, we appreciate, we marvel; but we know 
nothing. 

To take one more example. There is in the 
same room with this group a plain, unvarnished 
wooden figure, from three to four feet high. It's 
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commonly called the Sheik-el-Beled, or Village 
Chief, partly because the name of the person whom 
it represents is unknown, and partly because the 
inhabitants of the village near which it was found 
declared it to be an excellent likeness of their chief. 
It is somewhat injured and roughened by time ; 
possibly it was originally coloured. One arm, I 
think, has been broken off and replaced. More 
than one crack and fissure bear witness to the 
ravages of heat and cold. But with all this it is 
one of the most life-like representations of a man 
which any age has produced. Ata glance, without 
knowledge of the original, the spectator sees in it 
an excellent likeness, a speaking portrait ; sturdy, 
middle-aged, bullet-headed, obstinate, yet honest 
and good-natured, we have the man before us. 
The expression of his face is so natural yet so per- 
fectly determined, that it dwells in the visitor's 
mind for days and weeks afterwards ; and were he 
to meet the man walking in Oxford Street in a 
modern costume he feels he would recognise him. 
Much of the natural expression of the face is due 
to the eyes, which are marvellously rendered by 
artificial orbs of the most cunning construction. 
In a word, the Sheik-el-Beled, even in its decay, is 
a work of great and simple excellence—of true 
artistic feeling. 

Well, it again is as old at least as the pyramid of 
Cheops ; as the fortieth century before Christ. It 
represents apparently one of the early Egyptian patri- 
archs, such a man in his country and time, we may 
suppose, as long afterwards Abraham was in his : 
rich in flocks and herds, but simple in dress, habit, 
manners ; aman homely, peaceful, well content with 
himself and all about him. There is nothing 
barbaric, nothing offensive in the representation, 
none of that exaggeration and leaning towards 
deformity which we see in the early Phcenician 
works. The man is homely ; the art is high. 

The impression which such things make upon 
the visitor, hitherto perhaps but slightly versed in 
Egyptian history, is strong and lasting. It is about 
one thousand years since Alfred reigned in England. 
It is two thousand years, speaking roughly, since 
Julius Czesar and his legions landed in Britain. It 
is three thousand years, or thereabouts, since 
Solomon founded his temple at Jerusalem. It is 
four thousand years—but what need to go farther ? 
We consider a building old in England if it dates 
from Saxon times. We muse over a few feet of 
foundation, or a wall, or a trench, which bears marks 
of Roman origin. But brought face to face with 
these objects at Gizeh, not rough or fragmentary, 
but perfect, smoothly polished, delicately finished, 
and knowing that three times the interval which 
Separates us from the birth of Christ has elapsed 
since their authors trod the earth, since the shape- 
less wood and stone assumed these forms, we find 
it necessary to rearrange our chronology and for- 
mulate anew our ideas of history—above all, to 
admit the existence, in times now infinitely remote, 
of a civilisation, a refinement, a settled condition of 
peace and progress, such as we are too apt to con- 
sider has been the growth of these latter days only. 
_ And this we cannot acknowledge without open- 
ing the door to grave and serious reflections. That 
which has happened once may happen again. If 


it has happened twice, it is the more likely to 
recur. Probably our thoughts have strayed at 
times to the terrible upheaval which took place 
when the luxury and taste, and in a sense civilisa- 
tion, of the Roman Empire perished before the 
barbarous hordes—as Pompeii under the lava 
and scoriz of Vesuvius. In that case we flatter 
ourselves that we can trace the causes which led 
to decay first, and later to downfall. We know 
something of the vices, the materialism, and lack of 
purpose of the time. We regard the catastrophe 
which then overtook the world as a single instance, 
perhaps as a necessary step in the development of 
the race. 

If it be not a single instance, however, the case 
is altered. If the civilisation which then perished 
was not the first, nor perhaps the second, which 
the world has seen ; if there existed in Egypt long 
before the time of Abraham a people acquainted 
with laws and letters, and possessing libraries, 
skilled too in art, in mechanics and engineering, 
what are we to say? The thought conveys at least 
a salutary lesson ; and one which the nations now 
foremost in the race would do well to lay to heart. 
To do our duty, no matter whether the deluge 
follow or not, is an excellent rule. It is possible, nay 
it is probable, that if we pursue it, if the peoples 
now under Providence swaying the destinies of the 
world will accept and recognise the grave responsi- 
bilities laid upon them, the deluge will not follow. 
But every one, great and small, must help ; re- 
membering that he owes a duty, not to contempo- 
raries only, but to posterity as well. 

We know little of the causes which led to the 
fall of the ancient empire in Egypt. Only it 
seems clear that towards its close, in the time 
perhaps of the twelfth dynasty, the Egyptian 
sovereigns, hitherto content with their isolated and 
well-protected position, tried to extend their power 
to the eastward, either for the purpose of avert- 
ing an invasion, or incited by ambition. For the 
time they were triumphant, but their success only 
led to reprisals, and speedily Egypt was invaded 
and overwhelmed bya race from the East—the 
Shepherds as we now call them—and the great 
empire fell amid a scene of havoc and bloodshed 

It would appear, however, that the progress 
already made was not entirely lost, for less than a 
thousand years later-we find the new empire pre- 
siding over a country rich, prosperous, and civilised ; 
as not the Gizeh collection alone, but hundreds of 
temples and tombs proclaim. The museum con- 
tains an immense variety of objects illustrative of 
this period, which closed about the eighth century 
before Christ. These things, therefore, though 
modern by the side of the statue of Chephren, are 
far older than any remains which Greece or Rome 
has to offer. Yet that about them which most 
forcibly strikes the visitor, is their “ modernness ” 
—if such a word may be permitted. There 
is a chair at Gizeh of which the framework is 
made of wood and the seat apparently of rushes, 
which so much resembles the chairs of our time 
that it would attract no notice if placed in a 
London drawing-room. Yet it was found in a 
tomb, and was probably last used as a seat when 
Rameses was king—possibly while the Israelites 
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were in Goshen. There is a queen’s jewellery 
which a lady might wear to-day without exciting 
remark; and embroidery and crewel-work, and 
toys—mechanical toys—closely resembling those 
with which our children play. There are plans of 
buildings and tombs prepared by hands which have 
been cold these thirty centuries, seals cut under 
Thothmes, and books illustrated when Seti was 
king. We know the tastes of the people of the 
day, what food they preferred, what flowers they 


RAMESES II, 


loved. The tender buds which so many generations 
ago were laid on the lifeless breast of Pharaoh are 
here ; nay they retain to this moment something of 
the delicate colouring, almost of the perfume of 
a spring which merged in summer three thousand 
years ago. 

And the Great King himself is here—Rameses 
the Second ; and Seti his father and Thothmes the 
Conqueror, long conquered by death ; and other 
Pharaohs whose names are less familiar to us. 


The mighty are indeed fallen. The face that 
once was as the face of a god, conferring good and 
evil, is shrunken and discoloured. ‘The hands 
that governed Egypt are wasted and nerveless. 
Pharaoh lies in his cere-cloths, and the curious 
bend over him and gaze into the sightless sockets, 
murmur over the silent lips. How strange it 
seems, how incredible almost, that here, separated 
from us only by a piece of glass, we have the mortal 
visage and frame of the man who tasked Israel 
beyond bearing ; who saw Moses, and 
lived and ruled and died before David 
was born, or Judah was a people ! 

The features of Sethi, even in decay, 
suggest that the man was kingly : that 
he was not lacking in grandeur or no- 
bility. The face of Rameses, on the 
other hand, is that of an arrogant, 
narrow-minded sovereign, obstinate, 
supercilious, inhuman in his pride. But 
any arguments which may be drawn 
from these dead faces lose much of their 
force when we lean over the coffin of 
Thothmes the Third, the most warlike 
and powerful of all the sovereigns of 
Egypt, whose fame and exploits have in 
many cases been set down to the credit 
of Rameses. His features are small, 
almost puny ; his frame is that of a boy. 
Of all the men who lie in the upper 
chamber at Gizeh, he is the last whom 
we should select were we searching for 
the Egyptian Alexander. 

The story of the discovery of the royal 
mummies is a strange one. They were 
not found separately, each in the splendid 
tomb which the living king had prepared 
for himself with so much care and fore- 
thought. Those tombs were examined 
long ages ago and found to be empty ; 
they are empty still, though one of the 
sights of Thebes. Twelve or fifteen 
years ago, indeed, the most sanguine 
explorers did not dare to hope that the 
mummies of the greatest sovereigns of 
Egypt were still in existence, much less 
that they would ever be brought to light. 
Yet the thing came to pass. About the 
year 1871 a gang of Arab excavators, 
while working illegally, discovered in a 
retired ravine among the rocks some- 
what farther from Thebes than the Valley 
of the Kings (the ordinary royal place of 
sepulture), a vault containing a number 
of mummy-cases. The cases were piled 
together at random, and round them lay 
a vast quantity of priceless antiquities. 

Of these for about ten years the explorers made 
their market. At the end of that time rumours 
of the discovery were whispered abroad, the men 
were arrested, and presently the authorities, being 
guided to the spot, opened the vault and disclosed 
treasures still far in excess of the hopes of the most 
sanguine. For here lay the bodies of the chief 
kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties 
with those of some later sovereigns. It seems 
that in the stormy times which heralded the 
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close of the Theban empire, bands of robbers 
came into existence whose special rdle it was 
to plunder tombs. In the general weakness of 
the time, and relaxation of all authority, even the 
tombs of the kings were not beyond the pale of 
danger. Accordingly, to avert an act of sacrilege so 
gross and so abhorrent to all conservative Egyptian 
ideas, the bodies of the sovereigns were secretly 
removed to this more remote and unlikely spot. 
But in this connection the writer may be permitted 
tosayaword. These bodies have now been exposed 
to the common view for some years. They have 
been thoroughly examined. They have been photo- 
graphed again and again. Science has said its say 





about them, history has learned from them all it 
is likely to iearn. They have become a show—the 
objects of a morbid curiosity which takes pleasure 
in the ghastly and the unpleasant. Should there 
not now be an end of this? Has not the time 
come for replacing them in the grave, quietly and 
with such reverence as is due to mortals like our- 
selves? While refraining from casting the slightest 
blame on those who for good and useful purposes, 
for the elucidation of historical points or the settle- 
ment of scientific questions, have made reverent use 
of these remains, the writer would suggest that their 
further exhibition cannot serve any laudable end, 
and is unworthy of a national museum. 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 





THE END OF 3ST. CLOUD. 


TORKMEN are now busy removing the ruins 
\\ of St. Cloud, a palace associated with many 
memorable events in French history. Built 
originally in 1572, it witnessed the assassination of 
Henry 1v by Jacques Clement. Louis xiv pre- 
sented the chateau to his brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, and the park was laid out by Le Notre, 
whose chef d’auvre it was in landscape gardening. 
It was purchased from the Orleans family by 
Louis xv1 for Marie Antoinette, who took great 
delight in St. Cloud. Charles x was residing 
there when the revolution of 1830 broke out. It 
was also the favourite residence of Louis Philippe 
and his Queen, Amélie. 

By far the most important historical event 
connected with St. Cloud was the coup d'état of 
the 18th Brumaire, on November 9, 1799, when 
Napoleon upset the Directory, and took the first 
step towards supreme power. At that time all 
Paris was in a state of intense excitement. 
Napoleon, on returning from the campaign in 
Egypt, had entered Paris on October 19. He saw 
how affairs were tending, and he kept as much in 
retirement as possible. The Government was then 
vested in a Directory of Five, a Senate or Council 
of Ancients, and the House of Representatives or 
“Council of Five Hundred.” Lucien Bonaparte 
and Carnot were at the head of these bodies, and 
were entirely devoted to Napoleon. The two As- 
semblies met in the Palace of the Tuileries. 

November 9 was appointed for a review of all 
the troops in the capital. Napoleon appeared, 
attended by a brilliant staff. At the moment of 
the review the Council of Ancients were passing a 
decree, which Napoleon himself had prepared, 
that the two legislative Assemblies should transfer 
their sittings to St. Cloud, so as to be beyond 
the tumultuous movements of the metropolis. It 
was also decreed that Napoleon should be put 
in command of all the military forces in the city. 
The President, Carnot, was himself commissioned 
to bear the decree to Napoleon, who was in his 
house in the Rue Chantereine, waiting to receive 
it. Stepping out on the balcony he read the 
decree to the crowd below, and with loud voice 
said, “Gentlemen, will you help me to save the 
Republic?” A shout of enthusiasm from his 


retinue in the house and from the crowds in the 
street rent the air, and every sword was drawn and 
waved, with the cry “ We swear it! We swear it!” 

Then followed the memorable ride to St. Cloud, 
with his staff, and escorted by 1,500 dragoons, 
who had been posted on purpose in the neighbour- 
hood. They first, however, went to the Tuileries. 
It was Napoleon’s first public appearance. He 
was dressed as a plain citizen, but was escorted by 
thousands of armed soldiers. He took the oath 
of office, and made a short speech. 

If the Assemblies had remained in Paris, San- 
terre and the agitators of the faubourgs might 
have risen in revolt ; but the sagacious removal to 
St. Cloud baffled the designs of the Parisian mob, 
and Napoleon, in sole command of the troops, was 
already the master of France. 

When the Council of Ancients were in session 
at St. Cloud, Napoleon entered the hall with a 
detachment of grenadiers. Ascending the tribune 
he made a speech, declaring that he was assailed 
with calumnies, as if he were a Cesar or a 
Cromwell, whereas his only design was to save the 
Republic. Then he went to the place where the 
Five Hundred were assembled, and with equal 
audacity spoke, in spite of the clamour of many 
who denounced him as a traitor. There was for a 
short time a scene of confusion, but leaving the 
hall with his brother Lucien he sent Murat with a 
battalion of grenadiers, who forcibly drove out the 
members by charging with fixed bayonets. 

The members of both Assemblies who were in 
the plot returned, and they voted that the Directory 
was abolished, and the Government by three 
Consuls was decreed, to be soon after succeeded by 
Napoleon First Consul, and Napoleon Emperor. 

Compared with these scenes, all other events in 
history enacted at St. Cloud were of lesser interest. 
At St. Cloud Napoleon 11 received Queen Vic- 
toria and the Prince Consort. The visit of the 
German Empress Frederick to see the ruins of the 
famous spot gave offence to the sensitive Parisians, 
though she went there as quietly as did the 
Empress Eugénie shortly before. The French care 
little for historical associations, and the very ruins 
of the palace are now to disappear, and the park is 
to be turned into a public garden. 
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HAVE now covered the field which traverses 
most of the culture, wealth, and larger enterprise 
associated with London journalism, and there 

only remains the corner of it in which flourishes 
the popular press. The development is itself a new 
one. The “Echo,” the first of three halfpenny 
journals, which represent between them a circulation 
of over 300,000 copies, was only started in 1868, 
and the “Star,” the youngest of the three, is only 
four years old. Yet for the mass of the London 
working-men these journals represent, with the 
sporting papers, the main source of their newspaper 
reading. Asarule, the morning daily is middle and 
upper class in tone and appeal. On the social side 
it deals in the main with those great worlds of art, 
literature, fashion, and diplomacy which, after all, 
are but as distant and faintly understood murmurs in 
the ears of “the masses.” The power of the half- 
penny newspaper, therefore, is immense. It im- 


plies, in the first place, a distinctly higher standard 
of comfort than prevailed a generation or so ago. 
Instead of a single penny, the working man may be 
said to spend threepence or fourpence a week 
on his periodical literature, and the average ex- 
penditure must be higher than this. 


It means also 
a keener civic interest and a higher intellectual 
standard than the workers have ever enjoyed before. 
In its earlier days, at least, the “Star” had upon 
its staff three or four of the most accomplished 
musical, dramatic, and literary critics in London. 
The “ Echo,” which remains the most distinctly 
intellectual of the three halfpenny evening papers, 
and has a larger middle-class circulation than either 
of the others, invariably devotes every week a 
column to art, literature, science, personal biogra- 
phy, and miscellaneous articles, written by cultivated 
men for readers who must at all events possess an 
instinct for the refining things in life—for books 
and pictures, for the delights of the country, and 
for ethical and religious controversy. Within the 
last month or so Mr. Passmore Edwards, who to- 
day combines the functions of editor, proprietor, 
and manager of the paper which he has practically 
made, has taken a still bolder and healthier 
measure of the possibilities of cheap journalism 
than I should have deemed practicable. He has 
entirely eliminated the system of prophesying the 
results of races; in other words, he has abolished 
the sporting “tipster.” Curiously enough, this 
step has not greatly affected the “ Echo’s” circula- 
tion. It has fallen about 2,000 a day on the early 
second and fourth editions, which appear at eleven 
o'clock and at one, but, on the whole, Mr. Edwards 
assures me it has left the paper more prosperous 
than ever. The “Echo,” however, has never 
enlisted the franchise of the mass of the sporting 
artisans and lower middle-class racing men. Their 
favourite papers are the “Star” and the “ Evening 
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News,” whose earlier editions are very largely 
sustained by their racing news. An important 
race will make a difference of from thirty to sixty or 
seventy thousand a day to either of these journals, 
whose “ tips,” by the way, are telegraphed right and 
left over the country districts which could not be 
reached in time by their earlier issues. Happily, 
racing is not theonly sport in which the English work- 
ing-man is interested. Cricket is as popular as ever, 
and the hold of football on the working-man’s 
imagination has enormously developed. The pro- 
vincial press has, indeed, long been in the habit of 
publishing special Saturday football editions, and 
its example has been followed by the “Evening 
News,” which issues a late Saturday edition, de- 
voted entirely to football matches in London and 
the country. In the development, perhaps, of 
the healthier forms of sport lies the possibility of 
ultimate salvation for the workman’s newspaper. 

The chief problem before the conductor of a half- 
penny evening paper is the necessity for freshness and 
variety in its materials, and rapidity in distributing 
them. He can only sell his wares at a halfpenny, 
yet he has constantly to be presenting a fresh 
supply. His earlier editions, which are for the 
country and the sporting world, and now often 
appear before eleven in the morning, do not repre- 
sent one-third of his sales, and so he expends less 
thought upon them than on the succeeding issues. 
He has further to consider the absolute necessity 
of rapid production. As the day’s news comes 
pouring in from his own reporters, by telegraph, 
or in hand-borne messages from the news-agencies, 
he has to throw out of his columns the news which 
he has borrowed from the morning papers, and fill 
its place with the contributions upon which he 
mainly relies for attracting his public. With every 
new change in any one of his four pages he has 
of course, to allow time fora fresh process of stereo- 
typing. Perhaps only his leader page can remain 
untouched throughout the day, but the second, third, 
and fourth pages are all undergoing formation and 
transformation in the plastic hands of the sub-editor, 
reporter, and printer. As a rule it is the third page 
on which the news of the day is concentrated, and 
that undergoes the largest change. Then comes 
the second, and lastly the fourth or outer page is 
transmogrified for the later, that is to say, the special 
and extra special, issues. 

All this needs three things : rapid and competent 
sub-editing, swift and deft printing, and speed in 
the stereotyping and machining departments. It 
is, indeed, haste which is the moral and material 
rule of the evening newspaper. A leader, written 
after the writer has raced through the morning 
papers in the dimly-lit morning train, may have to 
be dashed off in three-quarters of an hour ; a note 
may only take a few minutes, and the descriptive 
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report, say of a famous law case like the Parnell 
Commission, must be written up within a few 
minutes of the spoken words. The demand for 
this method of production was especially keen 
during the Commission, and I remember that Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, who is the rapidest descriptive 
writer I ever knew, and myself had to finish our 
three or four, or possibly five, columns of description 
within a minute or so of the rising of the court. 
The “copy” in cases of this kind is always carried 
in batches to the office by a constant service of 
messenger boys. The telephone is also occasionally 
used for transmitting lobby news from the House ; 
but this method is not a perfect one, and is even a 
trifle less rapid than a good messengercorps. The 
modern sub-editor is enormously helped by the 
new type machines, two or three of which are 
always fixed in the sub-editor’s room, and tick out 
their messages on narrow strips of paper, or in 
broad sheets of neatly printed matter. Occasion- 
ally, however, the runner from the neighbouring 
office of the Central News or the Press Association 
outstrips even these latest and daintiest forms of 
mechanical transmission. In London, at all events, 
there is always a race between science and the older 
and simpler forms of organisation. 

The additional burden of providing first-class 
machinery is placed on the halfpenny journal quite 
as severely as on its penny contemporary. In one 
or two instances, such as during the Whitechapel 
murders—news of which was brought by runners at 
a very early hour in the morning to the “ Echo,” 
the “Star,” and the “Evening News”—the machines 


were practically kept going the whole day ; and on 
the day when the double murder occurred, the 
“Star” and the “Evening News” realised a sale 
of over 300,000, and the “ Echo” could not have 
been far behind. 

Of course the moral and intellectual disadvan- 
tages of this method, which is practically identical 


with the new journalism, are obvious. Lightness, 
point, and go, are balanced by haste and a love of 
mere scandal and sensation. The “ Echo” is most 
conspicuously free from this fault, and, as a rule, it 
adheres to the English, as opposed to the American, 
methods of journalism. ‘The “Star,” however, 
represents the most complete adaptation to this 
country of the method which gives the American 
press its vast circulation and immense popularity, 
balanced, however, by an almost complete absence 
of real political power. A start in the Americani- 
sation of the press was practically made with the 
column entitled “ Mainly about People,” which has 
contained some thousands of biographies in brief 
of famous (or infamous) folk. The treatment was 
usually non-political, and included everything, from 
an actress’s new dress toa light sketch of a fashion- 
able crowd at a picture show. New preachers, 
new criminals, a returned traveller, the author of 
the last bright speech in the House of Commons, 
the belle of the season, the hero (or villain) of the 
latest scandal, have all in turn been impartially 
pilloried by the halfpenny chronicler. But this is 
not the only method which the evening journal 
employs to give salt and pith to its columns. The 
descriptive report, which aims at giving a picture 
rather than a literal rendering of the aspects of 


life which come before a modern newspaper, is 
a necessary pendant to the personal paragraph. 
Within certain limits there can be no doubt that 
this method presents a healthy break to the dull- 
ness of English reporters. ‘The American reporter 
not only works a great deal harder for his money 
than his English brother, but he puts much 
more observation, surface cleverness, and literary 
knack into his work. The result of the opposite 
course pursued by the greater part of the English 
press has been to banish dash, force, and even 
verisimilitude, from the English newspaper. You 
get from it not a picture of men and women, but 
a dry clatter of words, words, words. Both kinds 
of reporting, the pictorial and the literal, can, of 
course, be carried to extremes, but both are surely 
necessary to the rough, unfinished, impressionist 
portrait of life which every daily newspaper at 
least aims at drawing. 

Yet a third modification of conservative English 
habit has been attempted by the introduction not 
only of the descriptive report, but of the descriptive 
headline. In my opinion this is a matter in which 
the American practice might be partially adopted 
without offence to good taste. The American 
system of headlines runs on a very simple plan. 
The basis of it is an arrangement of three main 
headlines, though more may be added according 
to the taste and fancy of the sub-editor, prac- 
tically constituting a shorthand description of 
the following matter. The American paper can, 
because of this, be read almost by a glance at the 
titles of the reports and paragraphs. The con- 
venience of this is obvious. It clearly rids the 
hasty reader of such generic descriptions as “ Ex- 
traordinary affair” and “ Strange occurrence,” which 
really indicate little but the sub-editor’s inability to 
use his own language. Let me illustrate my mean- 
ing by an example of the use of the ordinary three- 
line heading. A paper adopting the American 
system would describe the result of the County 
Council elections something as follows. Say that 
the first headline would be 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION, 


the essence of the first cross-head of the series 
always being that it should be within the limits of 
a single line of type. The second heading might 
consist of from thirty to forty letters, expanding 
the meaning of the first thus— 


STRIKING VICTORY OF THE PROGRESSIVES. 


The third might consist of from eighty toa hundred 
letters, and would proceed in this fashion : 


WHO RETURN TO POWER EIGHTY-FIVE STRONG, 
THEY SWEEP THE EAST END AND SOUTH LON- 
DON. ONLY THIRTY MODERATES ELECTED. 


If the sub-editor is a humorist or an enthusiast, 
he may exercise his talents in a few such flights of 
fun or fancy as those to which the “ Star” treats 
itself. For instance, Mr. Parke, the very able 
assistant-editor of the “ Star,” announced the event 
which I have taken for an example on the contents 
bill, and I believe in the paper, with the classic 
quotation, 

TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY. 
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Indeed, the selling value of the evening news- 
paper depends upon the force with which the most 
attractive part of the contents of the paper is set 
forth, and a good publisher can usually tell to a 
nicety the selling value of each line on the “bill.” 
If he thinks that the “ bill” is a good one, he will 
put on papers, often without special instructions 
either from Messrs. Smith or the agents ; and if it 
is a poor one, he will curtail the issue. The im- 
portance of having a man of good judgment in 
the publishing department is, indeed, of vital con- 
sequence to the halfpenny newspaper, with its large 
aud, at the same time, uncertain circulation. If 
the publisher miscalculates, and the “returns” are 
heavy, the profit on the sale is soon swallowed up. 
On the other hand, large opportunities of sales may 
be missed by underestimating the value of the 
news. The question of the “returns” of unsold 
papers, which may rise to twenty-five per cent. of 
the issue, is, indeed, the crux of this department of 
journalism. ‘The purchaser has often very little 
regard for the politics of a paper, he buys the ware 
that attracts him most, and that he can most readily 
secure. It is, therefore, the essence of the keen 
competition among the three halfpenny papers 
that the corresponding editions of all of them 
should be on the streets and in the agents’ hands 
about the same time. 

Next, indeed, to brightness and variety of material 
the secret of success lies in rapid distribution. 
The bustle of modern trade knows no pande- 
monium like that of the publishing office of the 
evening paper at the moment of the issue of an 
edition. The papers flowing off the rotary machines 
are whisked up in lifts to the publishing counters, 
where they are counted in quires by experienced 
hands, whose rapidity of manipulation is almost 
beyond belief. Thence the bundles are tossed 
off one by one into the hands of the shouting, 
scuffling crowd of boys and runners who press 
in by the dozen—on great days almost by the 
hundred—at the serving window. The grimy hand 
passes over its coppers and receives its counted 
bundle, and the owner squeezes out of the press and 
tears down the street, full pelt, to his appointed 
corner. Then there are the carts, between twenty 
and thirtyin number, which are all day running inand 
out the crooked London streets, dropping bundles 
at the agents’ shops and railway stations. As a rule 
only a small section of the carts is employed in 
the distribution of the earlier editions, but their 
whole strength is concentrated on the extra special, 
which, in some cases, includes from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the total sale of the paper. Even 
a paper like the “Globe,” which does not pretend 
to the larger circulation of the “ Echo” and the 
“Evening News,” has twenty-one such carts, and 
one or two of its halfpenny rivals own about thirty. 
The horses are sometimes supplied by contractors, 
though, I believe, the “ Echo” has always main- 
tained its own stable. The contract price for each 
horse is about a guinea and a half a week ; an item 
which gives a very fair idea of the great revenues 
employed in the production of the little four-page 
sheet sold for almost the smallest coin of the realm. 

The evening newspaper presents to-day fewer 
features of intellectual interest than in its earlier 
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stages ; but the “ Echo” is probably more cultured 
than either of its rivals, a fact which is almost 
entirely due to the forcible personality that stands 
behind it. Mr. Passmore Edwards is undoubtedly 
one of the kings of modern newspaper enterprise. 
When the “ Echo” came into his hands it had been 
worked in turn by Cassell’s and by Mr. Albert Grant, 
who had endeavoured very unsuccessfully to link 
with it a halfpenny morning issue. Mr. Edwards 
bought the “ Echo” in 1876, and he afterwards 
parted with about two-thirds of it toa syndicate con- 
trolled by Mr. Carnegie, the American millionaire, 
and Mr. Storey, M.P. for Sunderland. He bought 
back his share, however, for £5,0c0 more than the 
sum for which he had sold it, and since then the 
“ Echo” has been undividedly his. It was started 
on lines of Independent Liberalism, and _ inde- 
pendence has always been its note. It was Radi- 
cal during Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 1880 ; 
though it very strongly opposed the Egyptian War, 
and it espoused the Unionist side in the Home 
Rule controversy ; but on social questions it is 
to-day quite as advanced as any of its contem- 
poraries. Mr. Edwards has a very able and long- 
headed coadjutorin Mr. Howard Evans, the author 
of the piquant series of social studies entitled 
“Our Old Nobility,” and a Nonconformist of a 
singularly persistent type. Mr. Edwards, however, 
pervades his paper more than any other modern 
editor. He writes most of the leading articles and 
many of the notes ; he superintends everything, 
selects the subjects for special articles, controls 
the staff both in the mechanical and literary 
departments, and, though he is now an old and a 
rich man, is rarely absent from his work from 
half-past seven or cight in the morning till the 
time when the literary labour is fairly done with. 
As the result of this influence the “ Echo” is 
never vulgar, is often suggestive, and its hold upon 
the Nonconformist public is still very strong. Mr. 
Howard Evans, who writes the weekly columns on 
workmen’s interests and on the churches, is one of 
the most competent members of the old school of 
journalists. A few writers like Mr. John Macdonald 
give the paper a touch of feeling and culture which 
its more ebullient rivals are apt to lack. 


The “Star” presents a curious instance of tran- 
sition from fiery and impatient Radicalism, with 
a certain socialistic bias, toa faithful presentment of 
the ordinary party creed. It owes this change to Mr. 
James Stuart, M.P., who has successfully resisted 
the effort to maintain the paper on its earlier lines. 
The “Star,” though it has lost something of its old 
lightness of touch and intensity of social outlook, 
still does more than its rivals for the organisation 
of London news and opinion. London has become 
vastly more aware of itself the past few years, and 
the efforts of the popular newspaper have had much 
to do with this development of a soul in what used 
to be a rather sluggish and iil-regulated body. 


The “Evening News,” which was largely 
started to win over the London working-men to 
Conservatism, and has been owned by great Con- 
servative magnates of the type of Earl Radncr 
and Mr. Coleridge Kennard, is now edited and 
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managed by a shrewd, capable gentleman of wide 
American experience. Mr. Coplestone has been 
preceded in the editorial chair by men of the stamp 
of Mr. Charles Williams, the war correspondent, 
and Mr. Frank Harris, the editor of the “ Fortnightly 
Review ” ; but it is he who deserves credit for its 
circulation of over 100,000 a day. The paper is 
too exclusively an organ of sport, but it is never 
badly written ; it is often singularly well informed, 
and the tone, though rather acrid, is at times more 
vigorous than that of its Radical rival. The average 
circulation of the “Star” and the “ Evening News ” 
is the same, that is to say, something over 100,000 ; 
that of the “ Echo” is a little smaller, but it is 
steadier and more equal. It depends, in fact, less on 
rush and sensation and more on regular customers. 
The experience, indeed, of the new journalism 
would seem to show that it has sharper limits to its 
sphere than was at first predicted of it. It looked 
at first as if it would completely overshadow the 
older methods and build up a social power of un- 
exampled force. No one could glance at the older 
English journals, beginning with the “Times,” and, 
comparing them with the modern popular journal, 
fail to see that journalism has been getting a spirit 
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of belief in itself and its mission which it hardly 
dared to own before. But the notion so con- 
spicuously shared by the early promoters of the 
“Star,” that a newspaper could shape the whis- 
pers of a democracy, and mould the vague 
desires for a new social synthesis, has not been 
developed. Journalism, new and old, is, after all, 
too dependent on the party machine and the 
abiding interest in the night side of life to become 
a Prospero to the democratic Arnel. The journalist 
is still too slight, too unbelieving, too conventional 
acitizen to rule hiscountry. He still wants culture, 
gravity, enthusiasm. When he gets these, but not 
before, he may ride the whirlwind of modern life. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have to chronicle 
the appearance of two halfpenny morning news- 
papers, the “ Morning Leader” and the “ Morning.” 
The first comes from the “Star” office, and is 
“moderate Liberal” in tone. The second is 
neutral, and largely American in “make-up.” 
Both have elements of brightness, but lack power 
and distinction. ‘The surprise of the two ventures 
has been the readiness with which the agents have 
accepted the new departure. 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 


OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


BY REV. J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A., AUTHOR OF “MUTUAL THRIFT,” ETC 


]HEN it is proposed that the State should take 
large action with a view of bettering the 
social condition of the greatest class in the 

community—a class that is computed to contribute 
76 per cent. to the numerical strength of the United 
Kingdom—one of the first questions which naturally 
suggests itself to a thoughtful inquirer, whose mind 
has not been led captive by the rushing of some 
new social “boom,” and who has not some uni- 
versal panacea of his own to introduce to public 
notice, will be : “ What has the principle of self-help 
done towards mending acknowledged weak places 
in the social fabric?” For we must know how 
far individual effort is prepared to go before we 
shall be in a position to judge when, in the social 
problem before us, it will be needful for “the 
community to use its collective powers for the 
amelioration of the lot of the ‘greatest class’ in 
the community” (Right Hon. A. J. Balfour at the 
Newspaper Press Fund Anniversary). And that 
social problem is the securing to the worn-out 
soldier of labour some more adequate provision for 
his declining years than that which, when destitute, 
he can claim at the hands of the administrators of 
the Poor Law. Now it must be confessed that in 
direct action in this matter the British workman 
has not, generally speaking, up to the present, 
thought fit to make himself absolutely secure 
against the loss of wages which must inevitably 


arise from a decay of working powers, by investing 
a portion of his earnings in the purchase of a 
deferred annuity or old-age pension. The excep- 
tions, however, to the general rule are far more 
numerous than many writers on the subject of State 
insurance have been willing to allow. It may be 
of interest, therefore, to offer a summary of facts on 
this point gathered during many years’ study and 
experience of working-class insurance. 

We will take Friendly Societies first in order, 
dividing these bodies into their several groups 
according to marked characteristics. 

1. The Affiliated Orders or Societies with Branches. 
In magazine articles and in newspaper leaders the 
statement that, out of the 673,000 members of the 
Manchester Unity in the United Kingdom, /wo 
only had taken advantage of the superannuation 
benefits offered by that friendly society has been 
reiterated again and again. Its source, apparently, 
has been a certain paragraph in which, in his 
last annual report, the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies cited an untrustworthy authority on the 
subject. The correct number is much nearer two 
thousand than two. The usual superannuation 
allowance is 5s. per week, commencing at sixty-five 
years of age ; and we may take note, in passing, that 
one member of a lodge (the “ Hastings,” Hindol- 
veston), all the members of which are insured for 
this benefit, has had £68 paid him, and still con- 
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tinues to draw his weekly allowance. He is a 
Norfolk agricultural labourer. The annuitants are 
permitted to do what work they are able to perform. 
We have advisedly written “ annuitants,” and not 
“ pensioners,” because we have discovered, by the 
help of the editor of the “ Foresters’ Miscellany,” 
that certain societies have shown great objection to 
this latter word, as savouring, doubtless, too much 
of the suggestion of almshouses. A notable ex- 
ample of this feeling is contained in the following 
rule of a local society :—‘* That if any member 
shall, in the club-room, curse or swear, or tell a 
prejudicial lie, or challenge a_brother-member 
to work at his trade, or ca// him pensioner, he or 
they, for every such offence, shall forfeit twopence ” 
(Rules of the Brailsford Friendly Society). In 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, the existing 
number of members with superannuation benefits 
is known to be very small. There is, however, 
another order of Oddfellows, the Scottish Order, 
composed of seven branches of the Manchester 
Unity which seceded from the main body some 
years back, in which it is obligatory upon all entrants 
to insure for a sickness-allowance to sixty-five years 
of age, to be followed by a weekly annuity of at 
least 3s. for the remainder of life, all subscriptions 
ceasing at sixty-five. The annuity benefit, taken by 
itself, costs 5¢. per calendar month if contribu- 
tions are commenced at eighteen years of age, 73d. 
if delayed till twenty-five. The Scottish Odd- 
fellows has the honour of standing first in order 
of financial merit (see “ Mutual Thrift”), being the 
only affiliated society which possesses a surplus of 
assets over liabilities and no deficit whatever. 
There is yet another Unity of Oddfellows, the 
ancient Nottingham Imperial Order, which pos- 
sesses a special general annuity fund, established 
in the year 1858. The introduction to its code of 
rules is in the present day decidedly interesting 
reading. We proceed to give an extract : 


**To provide for the aged and infirm members has been 
the earnest and unceasing endeavour of almost every friendly 
society, and the sacrifices made to accomplish so desirable 
an object have seriously injured the greater portion, and 
proved the utter ruin of many. In ro case that we are 
acquainted with has the attempt proved completely success- 
ful. Their failure is mainly attributable to the small number 
of members usually comprising such societies, which causes 
a great variation in the number of cases entitled to relief. 
To remedy this evil, the only course open is the establishment 
of a general fund. . . . Its advantages will be felt by all 
classes, not only by the members who reap the immediate 
pecuniary benefit, but by the lodges to which they belong, 
in the inevitable reduction in the number of those members 
whom old'age and poverty drive upon the sick fund; and 
ultimately . by every ratepayer, in the reduction of 
pauperism throughout the country.” 


Unfortunately, with all the good intentions in the 
world, the projectors of the above scheme, being 
at the time without sufficient actuarial light, sig- 
nally failed to accomplish their laudable object. 
In order to popularise-the fund, they instituted an 
ingenious method of financing it, partaking more of 
the nature of a dividing than an annuity society, 
and disbursing in pensions only three-fourths of 
the subscriptions and the amount of interest earned 
during the preceding year. As a natural conse- 
quence, with a diminishing fund there are continu- 


ally diminishing earning powers in the way of 
interest ; and the time is now coming when the aged 
members of the order—to whom the fund is almost 
entirely confined—will, with growing needs, have 
year by yeara smaller sum to divide between them. 
Indeed, the society will doubtless before long wind 
up its affairs, when each of the 500 members will 
receive a pittance altogether inadequate to provide 
for his probable after-life. If a member die before 
receiving any portion of his annuity, his widow (if 
any) is allowed to take his place. No annuity can 
exceed £10, nor is any member eligible before 
the age of fifty-five. There is a comparatively 
modern society which has, unfortunately for itself, 
adopted the plan and rules of the annuity fund 
of the Nottingham Oddfellows ; it is one of those 
comparatively uncommon mutual-thrift organisa- 
tions in which the membership is barred by the 
imposition of a denominational test—the Catholic 
Benefit Society. But in this case a system of 
rewards for the encouragement of missionary zeal 
still further hampers its finances. The founder of 
any branch has his share in the annuity fund 
increased, and has two years added to his period 
of membership ; while the introducer of ten new 
members has his share increased and one year 
added to shorten the period of waiting. Such 
methods are manifestly unfinancial. According to 
the last-issued report, the society has over 2,000 
members. 

The Shepherds (Ashton Unity) have for some 
years past offered their members the advantage of 
superannuation benefit on similar terms to the Odd- 
fellows (Manchester Unity) and the Foresters, but 
the tables have remained a dead-letter ; no use has 
been made of them. So far as the writer is aware, 
there only remains one other affiliated society which 
comes within the limits of our inquiry—the Loco- 
motive Steam Enginemen and Firemen’s Friendly 
Society. This mutual provident association is 
restricted in membership to 11,000 skilled railway 
employés, and possesses branches ranging up and 
down the lines of railway communication through- 
out Great Britain. The pension fund provides 
relief to any member suffering from “loss of 
work through accident, or permanent sickness, or 
old age, or other infirmity ” rendering him unfit for 
following the employment at which he was ordinarily 
engaged at the time he became incapacitated. The 
fund is raised and maintained by subscriptions of 
1s. 6d. per quarter, with entrance-fees ; and the 
allowance is 5s. per week. The annual disburse- 
ment appears, at present, to be about £6,000. 
The financial position of this order stands very 
high. 

2. General or Centralised Societies.—It :s not, 
however, to the affiliated class that we must look 
for the fullest insurance against the ills that beset 
industrial life. The British workman often finds 
the completest provision, on a mutual basis, 
afforded him in the foremost societies belonging to 
the centralised group of friendly societies—a group 
which may be defined as those mutual provident 
associations which possess one central fund, to 
which all subscriptions eventually go, whether 
through the medium of local agencies or the Post 
Office. The giant among them is the well-known 
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Hearts of Oak, a society which provides against 
infirmity and continuous sickness throughout life, 
and not only in old age. The rule is to place an 
invalided member on the superannuation list after 
a period of fifty-two weeks’ full and half sick pay, 
when he is allowed out of the stock a weekly sum 
varying from 2s. to 4s. per week, according to the 
number of years he has beenamember. Any such 
annuitant may earn what he can for his own benefit, 
not exceeding 12s. a week. The roll of member- 
ship is 153,000, and the society’s actuary estimates 
the present value of the pension liabilities at little 
short of a million sterling. The society celebrated 
its jubilee last year. Membership is restricted, 
from the high premiums charged and corresponding 
benefits insured, to the ranks of skilled artisans and 
the lower-middle class. 

The last society of the centralised group which 
we shall notice is the Rational Sick and Burial 
Association (Manchester), a body the origin of 
which few of its present members know or surmise. 
The founder was Robert Owen, of New Lanark, 
who himself drew up the first rules of the associa- 
tion, and set forth at length his philanthropic and 
social purposes in a remarkable preface. The 
Rationalists were to embrace in their fold not only 
the strong and healthy, but also the halt, the lame, 
the sick, and the blind ; none were to be excluded 
save the vicious. The members used to live to- 
gether in Villages of Harmony ; and if these were at 
all like the model village as drawn by Mr. R. A. 
Reinagle, R.A. (a fine engraving of which is now 
before us), they must indeed have been of the 
Arcadian type, and built on the square, with lecture- 
hall and school in the centre, surrounded by the 
cottages of the members. Our business, how- 
ever, is with the old-age provision of the members. 
The original rule runs thus : “ A superannuation 
allowance of a sum not exceeding 4s. 6d. per week 
is to be assured by applying the stock or funds for 
the purchase, or rental and cultivation of Jand, 
whereon to establish a hospital or home for the 
reception of the sick and superannuated members, 
or for the purchase or rental of dwellings or other 
buildings wherein the members shall, by united 
labour, support each other under every vicissitude.” 
Soon after the society, however, had started, its 
all-comprehensive range had to be abandoned ; the 
cripples very naturally exceeded the number of 
philanthropically-disposed healthy. The existing 
rules are framed on ordinary friendly society lines, 
but affording a special provision to members super- 
annuated by age or infirmity. 

We next come to a sub-group of County 
and semi-County Friendly Societies mostly con- 
fined to the Eastern and -Southern counties or 
England ; these thrift bodies are commonly 
known as “patronised” societies, having been 
established during the first half of the century by 
magistrates, clergy, and members of Boards of 
Guardians, with the double motive of lessening the 
rates and placing a sound mutual provident insur- 
ance before members of the skilled and unskilled 
ranks of labourers, but more especially farm-servants. 
Several of them offer a selection of benefits : either 
sick pay for hfe or sick pay till sixty, sixty-five, or 
Seventy years of age, combined with pensions of 


45. or 5s. a week for the remainder of life. 
We must content ourselves with a brief notice of 
two examples, one of a county, and the other of 
a semi-county, club. The foremost county society 
is unquestionably that of Hampshire, and we gather 
from the interesting address of the venerable presi- 
dent, Mr. Wyndham Portal, at this year’s annual 
meeting, that there has been an increasing use 
made of the combined tables in the last few years ; 
that out of a total membership exceeding 11,000, 
at least 450 members are insured for pensions after 
sixty or sixty-five, 1,200 more after the age of 
seventy, making a total of 1,650, or, say, one 
in every seven. The longevity of the agricultural 
labourer is proverbial, and it would appear that 
though he delay entering upon his pension 
till he has passed his seventieth birthday, he 
still lives to enjoy the fruits of his providence. We 
have in our mind the case of a late member of the 
Hampshire Friendly, who, subscribing for a pension 
to commence after he was sixty years of age, had 
received it for thirty-eight years, paying in 427, and 
taking out £200. 

It may be noticed in passing, that several of 
these societies, after remaining for a number of 
years at a standstill as regards membership, seem 
to have taken a fresh lease of life, and to be making 
strenuous endeavours to hold their own against the 
more popular affiliated type ; and to enable them to 
do this the better, they have not only entered into an 
alliance with each other for the easy transference 
of members, but have also eliminated the county 
boundary from their rules, and opened the privi- 
lege of membership to all comers, irrespective 
of restricted geographical area. In short, their 
managers have wisely decided to go with the 
times. A recent valuation of assets and liabilities 
of the Hampshire County showed a large surplus, 
which was distributed in bonuses to members. 
Would it not have been for the best interests of the 
society, as a whole, to have applied this sum to 
reducing the amount of difference between the 
terms of subscription for sick pay for life, and those 
of the combined tables to which reference has 
already been made? We cannot help thinking 
that it would. 

As an example of a pension insurance some- 
times to be met with in semi-county societies, 
especially of the Eastern districts of England, we 
may cite the Stoke and Melford Union Benefit 
Association (1828), a fine specimen of the old- 
fashioned friendly club restricted in geographical 
area of membership within the territory of a certain 
union or hundred. All the tables in use in the 
society combine an old-age pension with sick pay, 
and its close upon 2,000 members-—a considerable 
proportion of whom are drawn from the ranks 
of farm-labourers—are one and all secured 45. or 
5s. a week after the age of sixty-five. The say- 
ing that annuitants take a very long time dying 
might with truth be applied in this case, since a 
goodly number of members have had out as much 
as £300, and a few have even drawn another 
£00 extra. It will interest students of the 
English Poor Law to learn that, in consequence of 
the great majority of the population of several 
villages having insured themselves in this society, 
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pauperism has been conspicuous by its absence 
from these villages for many years past. The 
annual disbursement in pensions exceeds £2,000 ; 
while the total sum paid away for this benefit 
during the past forty-five years has exceeded 
£25,000. Itis perhaps necessary to add that the 
club is actuarially sound, and in a position to fulfil 
its heavy liabilities, though the record of mortality- 
experience gives the actual number of deaths during 
the last five years under observation as 114, while 
the expected, according to the Manchester Unity 
experience, was 161. 

We have only space left to note in passing the 
Deposit or Savings Bank branches of some of 
the County Friendly Societies (such as the Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire), in which half the amount 
of the old-age allowance is provided from a com- 
mon fund, and the other half from the “ rest” of 
the members in receipt of the allowance. The same 
complicated method of combining a friendly society 
and savings bank is adopted by the National Deposit 
Friendly Society, and the following instance of the 
working of the old-age fund is taken from a recent 
report of this institution. A member aged 70 
had a deposit of 442, and was entitled to an old- 
age pension of 7s. 6d. per week. He drew this 
amount for 3 years and 7 months—in all £72 15s., 
of which £18 odd came from his own deposit— 
and he left £426 to be handed over to his repre- 
sentatives at death. The two great drawbacks are, 
that the benefit members do not manage the affairs 
in these “patronised ” societies ; hence, there is 
nothing educative about them, and the members 
are not secured against themselves ; so that if they 
withdraw the deposits or “rests ” standing in their 
names, they fall out of benefit—a too common 
occurrence before old age is reached. 

We have estimated that the approximate number 
of members of the centralised group of friendly socie- 
ties in England and Wales, who are more or less in- 
sured against the disablement of old age, is 222,000. 

Such Particular Trade Friendly Societies as the 
Railway Group and the Miners’ Relief Funds also 
grant annuities to superannuated members. These 
associations stand alone, as being subsidised by the 
employers, as having a more or less directly compul- 
sory membership, and as being confined to occupa- 
tions in which the risks to life and limb are very great. 
The leading railway companies have established 
provident and pension funds as well as accident 
societies ; but while membership is indispensable 
to employment in the latter, the rule is not strictly 
carried out in the former ; hence, out of 43,342 
members of the insurance or accident society con- 
nected with the London and North Western, only 
26,297 pay into the pension fund—little more than 
half. “The pensions are on two scales—12s. and 
gs.a week respectively after the age of sixty-five—and 
these are obtained by a contribution of 2¢. or 1d. 
a week, assisted by an annual grant from the com- 
pany” (Spender’s “State and Pensionsin Old Age”). 
For obvious reasons, however, these “close” sub- 
sidised bodies are not in a healthy condition, and 
are of a type by no means deserving of national 
extension. The same must also be said of the 
miners’ relief funds, in which some 100,000 coal- 
getting miners are secured a minimum old-age and 
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past-work provision of 4s. per week. Circumstances 
are against the actuarial solvency of these funds. 

So far as friendly societies are concerned, it only 
remains to add that a select number of local clubs 
—one here and another there—scattered over the 
rural districts of England have, years ago, under- 
taken to supply superannuation benefits, sick pay 
to cease at sixty-five or seventy years of age. In 
Scotland, also, there are a few very old-established 
local societies, generally restricted to some parti- 
cular trade or occupation, which give pensions. 
On the authority of a correspondent in the 
“ Foresters’ Miscellany” (March 1892), we learn 
that the town of Paisley is well planted with such 
thriftinstitutions. There isthe Old Weavers’ Society, 
which has successfully carried out its pension scheme 
for nearly two hundred years, and the Maltmen’s 
Society, established in 1730, which has done like- 
wise ; while in the town of Leith we have the 
Incorporated Society of Carters, which pays to aged 
members 7s. weekly, and to widows of such £8 
yearly, The society was incorporated in 1555, and is, 
we believe, of the “ subsidised” or “assisted ” type. 

With the trade purposes of trades unions we 
have nothing to do; it should not, however, be 
overlooked that the Old Unionism has a “provi- 
dent” side as well as a “defensive” side—such 
being one of the distinguishing marks between the 
“Old” and the “ New”—and that large sums have 
been spent by the leading unions in superannuation 
payments to their old members when no longer 
able to earn the standard wages of the trade. 
This aspect of Unionism has been so fully 
brought out by Mr. G. Howell in his “Trade 
Unionism New and Old,” and has also been so 
well summarised by Mr. Spender in his admirable 
contribution to the pension question (“State 
and Pensions in Old Age,” pp. 53-56), that we 
must content ourselves with the bare statement 
that in one year the Amalgamated Engineers paid 
away a sum exceeding £42,000 to superannuated 
members, the Ironfounders £8,000, and the 
Amalgamated Carpenters £5,000. 

In briefly summing up the situation, it is calcu- 
lated that about one in every fifteen members of 
friendly societies in England and Wales is in some 
way insured against the disablement of old age. 
It cannot be said, however, that such insurance is 
always what it should be, and the methods in use 
in the Imperial Order of Oddfellows and the 
Catholic Benefit Society have already been com- 
mented upon. No system of old-age pensions is 
to be commended in which the pensions are not 
“certain”—a legal phrase implying that they should 
be fixed in point of amount as well as in their nature. 
And in order to prevent disaster from overtaking 
the fruits of forty and forty-five years of thrift- 
practice, the Legislature has very properly made it 
a sine gud non that in all registered societies the 
pension tables must be certified by a specially- 
appointed actuary ; but this can only be done when 
the pensions or annuities are “certain,” and hence 
the legal obligation is often set aside, and doubtful 
and dangerous financial methods employed. It's 
especially on this account that the system 0! 
pensions in trade unions is open to grave objec- 
tion ; from the nature of their constituticn trade 
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societies have necessarily only one general fund 
“to cover the various contingencies of strike pay, 
sick benefit and funeral benefit, out-of-work dona- 
tion, and superannuation.” It follows that there 
can be no actuarial valuation of assets and liabili- 
ties, no means of knowing how far a heavy drain 
on the general fund for some one purpose will not 
cripple the fund with regard to other purposes. 
Indeed, the annually increasing drain for the pur- 
pose of superannuation is already making alarming 
inroads into the capital of the older trade societies. 

Three reasons in chief have operated against the 
more general spread of working-class superannua- 
tion, or old-age pensions. Inability to pay the 
premiums is unquestionably an obstacle among 
the ranks of low-skilled labour, both of town and 
country. To agricultural labourers who are in 
receipt of gs. to 11s. a week (as is the case in some 
rural districts of England removed from large 
industrial centres), an old-age pension is a for- 
bidden blessing. But there also exists a wide- 
spread belief among the rank-and-file of friendly 
society membership that their old age will be 
provided for out of their present contributions 
to the sick fund, and that there is no need to pay 
twice over. At the annual meeting of the Hamp- 
shire County Society, Sir F. FitzWygram, M.P., 
stated that, upon his asking the members of a cer- 
tain branch why they did not subscribe under the 
combined table, the answer had been: “The 
society is wealthy and the doctor good-natured, so 
we get as much out of the society without paying 
as we should under a combined sick and pension 
table.” And this is a very general feeling. One can- 
not wonder that the doctor, knowing the result of 
his adverse decision not to sign the member’s 
claim, judges rather by the heart than the head, and 


in which case his wife and family will not be 
without the benefit of his thrift. The annual 
premium at twenty would be 18s. 5¢.; and, 
while 70 per cent. of the members are admitted 
below the age of twenty-six, more than half of that 
number join before they have entered their twenty- 
first year. So far with regard to future members. 
The present members have further insurance 
advantages offered them. Provided their age does 
not exceed fifty years, they may, with the consent 
of their lodge, apply to the central authority to 
exchange their existing sick-pay contracts for life 
into an insurance for sick pay till sixty-five and a 
pension benefit for the remainder of life. 

The Foresters, moreover, are prepared to go 
further still. The executive council will propose 
at the annual parliament of the order to be held 
in August, not only that, should death occur before 
a member attains the age of sixty-five, the whole 
of the premiums paid should be returned, but that 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum 
should be added. This further liberality of treat- 
ment raises the amount of the annual premiums at 
twenty to #1 4s. In this race for custom there 
is perhaps some danger that insurance on the 
mutual basis, which is the foundation-principle of 
a friendly society, should be overlooked. At all 
events, there is some truth in the protest of an 
eminent actuary, who, in a letter to the writer, 
affirms : “If, in regard to the return of premiums 
with 24 per cent., this is to be the adopted system, 
it will be time to drop the title of friendly society, 
and become a savings bank at once. Why not go 
the whole length, and return all the interest ?” 

But, after all, these improved tables are only op- 
tional, and may become a dead-letter like their pre- 
decessors ; and it is to obviate this disaster that the 
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executive of the Foresters have taken the bold step 
of sending a deputation to the directorate of the 
Manchester Unity to consult as to “the possibility 


gives a lax interpretation to sickness so far as old 
members past work are concerned, causing there- 
by the sick liability of the society to cover loss of 
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wages due from senile decay as well as from specific 
disease. A combined table is the only means of 
checking a practice so ruinous to friendly society 
finance. The third reason why members who are 
able to insure themselves for an old-age pension 
have as yet neglected to do so, is that the typical 
British workman looks to his wife and family before 
he looks to his own old age ; and we should be the 
last to blame him for displaying such an altruistic 
spirit, especially where his nearest and dearest are 
concerned. Unless, for instance, he should live 
till past his sixty-fifth birthday, his savings will have 
been lost, neither himself nor his family deriving any 
benefit, since the rule has been that the annual 
premiums shall not be returnable in case of the 
death of the beneficiary before reaching the age 
at which the pension commences. 

This last objection brings before us the measures 
now being taken by such leading friendly societies 
as the Manchester Unity, Foresters, and Ashton 
Shepherds to popularise superannuation schemes 
which have become a dead-letter. New tables 
have been drawn up for the use of the Man- 
chester Unity by Mr. Reuben Watson, under 
which the annual premiums are made returnable, 
without interest, in case of the death of the 
beneficiary before reaching the age of sixty-five, 


of joint action being taken by both orders with 
respect to future entrants being compelled to pay for 
a superannuation benefit.” We confess surprise to 
see the use made of compulsion, coming from such 
a quarter ; but undoubtedly, if all future members 
were insured under tables giving sick benefits to 
sixty-five only, and after that an old-age pension, 
not only would the societies themselves have gone 
a long way towards making themselves in the 
fullest sense actuarially solvent, but the at-present 
hard case of many aged members would in future 
be remedied, and much of the suffering, poverty, 
and pauperism arising from old age eliminated. 
For present members whose age does not exceed 
fifty years, the remedy would be the exchange of a 
sick benefit after sixty-five for a pension. 

This question of a better provision for old age 
is compassed about with difficulties. But we can- 
not help thinking that by strenuous and united 
efforts the friendly societies can, and will in a large 
measure, overcome them for themselves ; and it is 
the writer’s firm- conviction that increased State 
control would be a hindrance rather than a help. 
Given time for the principle of financial reform to 
work, the improved condition of these thrift insti- 
tutions of the working-classes may be expected to 
come from within rather than from without. 
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“Was HIS LAST ACT ON EARTH TO BE A LIE!” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE, AND 
FOUND NOT WANTING. 


“ (\NE for you, mother !” 
Philip put a limp, badly addressed letter into 
his mother’s hand. 

“From America, I suppose. No; it isn’t John 
Wegham’s day, nor the hour neether. An’ now I 
get no letter from Italy. Oh, then, who can it be 
from? It isn’t Louisa’s handwriting. Look here 
at this, Philip.” 

Ally turned to her husband. 
remained “ Phillie.” 

“ Really now, I don’t know that handwriting at 
all eether.” Philip senior looked perplexed. 

The artist laughed 

‘* Suppose you tear the cover open, mother. It’s 
just possible that the name may be at the foot of 
the letter.” 

“ Ah, then, Phillie, how purt ye’ve grown? Is 
that Italian wit ?” 

The young man coloured hotly. 

“IT beg your pardon, mother.” 

Ally, standing beside him, laid her light hand on 
his head. 

“ Beg my pardon ?— No, indeed ! ye didn’t think 
I was speakin’ seriously, did ye, darlin’? To be 


Her son to her 


sure, we’d best open the onvelope ; but it’s gettin’ 
dusk,”—she went over to the window, tore open 
the letter, and read it by the light that still streamed 
in from where the sun hung low in the west. Her 
husband read over her shoulder, and a strange 
change came over the two faces. 

“What’s the matter, mother?” Philip asked in 
some alarm. 

“ Nothin’ at all, nothin’ at all.” Ally crushed 
the letter, and put it in her pocket. Then, chang- 
ing her voice, and looking at the unopened letters 
in her son’s hands, she added—‘“ What do the 
sig-mors write, Phillie? How do they get on at all 
without you? It’s you that have to be told to open 
your letters.” 

The artist’s face darkened. Throwing from him 
the letters at which he had merely glanced, he 
looked into the heartstruck face of his mother, and 
from it to his father, pale and rigid. 

“You treat me like a child,” he exclaimed 
bitterly. “I am to share the life of nobody. It’s 
hard on me.” } 

“What does he mean?” his father asked, as 
Philip left the room with these passionate words. 


_“Oh, I suppose Miss May’s been takin’ on 
airs.” 
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“Miss May!” Philip smiled incredulously. 
“ Who ever saw Miss May take on airs?” 

“ That’s just as you look at things, Philip. As 
I always say, God Almighty gave potatoes eyes, but 
He didn’t give them sight, an’ it’s much the same 
that He’s done be some creatures o’ the shuperior 
sex, poor things.” 

Philip looked vexed—not that he resented the 
sarcasm, for years had accustomed him to Ally’s 
sometimes rather caustic vein ; but he was anxious 
to reperuse the letter which his wife had pocketed, 
and to deliberate as to what steps had better be 
taken. 

“Let us read again what Bill writes, wife,” he 
said. 

Ally produced the crushed note, smoothed it, and 
read : 


“Dear Mrs. Ray,—I’ve tracked you to your old 
lodgings and hear that my wife died and left a 
little girl which I’m wanting. You didn’t keep her 
yourself I’m told, and perhaps you haven’t told her 
who her parents were. You didn’t ought to have 
put her out with gentlefolk which may have taught 
her to look down on her origin. I shall give myself 
the pleasure of calling on you in the course of 
the week. My compliments to Ray, and respects 
of course to Mr. Ray, his fine gentleman son ; same 
to you. 

Yours etcetera, 
W. WILLIAMs.” 


The letter was fairly well written and fairly 
well spelt ; the composition was not bad, though 
set at a disadvantage by the punctuation ; but the 
paper was soiled and greasy, and the concluding 
taunt was so insolent, that, even on a second 
perusal of the letter, Ally flushed and bit her lips. 
A figure passing the window at this moment 
darkened the room. 


“That’s him!” Ally sprang to her feet. 


“Yes, himself,” was the answer from the door, 
as a short, red-haired man entered the lodge. “I 
thought I’d come straight on top of my letter ; 
that’s how it is. You're lookin’ very seedy, Mrs. 
Ray, for all your grandeur, but Ray’s lookin’ prime 
—how do, old chap? [I'll take a seat, as you're so 
pressing.” 

Ray said nothing, but placed his chair so as to 
shield his wife from the rude gaze of the man. 

“Well, now to business. You've put that girl of 
mine with this very family that you’re in service with. 
How did I find that out, now? Well, I put two 
and two together, and I found that they made four, 
exactly four. They’ve no daughter of their own, 
but an adopted child, and you're in their service, 
sayin’ nothin’, but lookin’ on, and seein’ they don’t 
illtreat dear Jessica’s child. Very prettily done ; 
just like Ally—I beg her pardon, like AZissis Ray. 
Well, I thought that was how things stood, but 
wasn’t sure till yesterday, for adopted daughters 
I was told were common. Yesterday, as I was 
hangin’ about this house promiscuous, who should 
I see but Jessica’s own child, just like Jess when I 
knew her first, but ladyfied ! oh, how ladyfied !_ Too 
delicate by far to walk alone, so leanin’ lackadaisical 


on the arm of her foster-mamma, an’ sendin’ a look 
at me that I'll pay her back.” 

“Williams !”—at last Philip spoke—“ What in 
the name of all that’s wonderful has come over 
you? You didn’t use to bully an’ bluster like this. 
Go out of the lodge, wife. I won't have you stayin’ 
here while he sits on. Come, Ally.” 

Ally rose, and Philip went with her to the door, 
jealously guarding her from the contemptuous 
smile of their visitor. 


After a short interval Philip came out to her where 
she sat on a garden bench. 

“ Ally,” he said, placing his hand on her shoulder, 
“put a bit o’ starch in yourself. He’s gone for the 
present, but he says he’s comin’ back, maybe this 
very evenin’, an’ll go up to the House an’ get his 
daughter, or her worth in money, which he'd like 
better.” 

“Did he say that, Philip? The scoundrel! 
Didn’t ye kick every bone out of his body?” 

“What would ha’ bin the use o’ that, Ally?” 

“The use! That’s what you always keep in 
sight, Philip. The use! I couldn’t have kept the 
sole of me boot off him. Call yourself a man !” 

** Just tell me when you're in yourright mindagain, 
Ally, ‘cause then we'll talk common sense. There’s 
something must be done.” 

“That's true, Philip. Talk away.” 

*Y’see, Mr. an’ Mrs. Sturge are as fond o’ that 
little girl as we’re o’ Philip.” 

“ An’ Phillie’s a gone coon, jus’ dyin’ for love of 
her.” 

“What are you talkin’ of, Ally?” Her husband 
frowned darkly. “ Philip doesn’t look to the House 
for a wife, does he? That'd be the height o’ pre- 
soomin’.” 

“ My boy’s got his feelin’s, I suppose,” Ally’s 
voice and colour both rose ; ‘fan’ Miss May is none 
too high for him, not as / can see.” 

“You're right down foolish, Ally. I hope you 
haven’t bin talkin’ and tellin’ things. It isn’t for 
us to stand up and bring sorrow on them as was 
kind to us. Come, Ally, you’ve the head for 
thinkin’, what shall we do about Williams ?” 

Ally was not impervious to flattery. 

“When’s he comin’ agen, Philip?” she asked. 

“This very evening, I’m afraid. Stop! That’s 
him back at the gate.” 

“Troth, I'll go out an’ speak to him meself, 
Philip.” 

“No; that you shall not, wife.” 

Philip rose, went out of the door, and shut it. 

“What do you want, Williams ?” 

“IT want you.” 

* All right. 
please.” 


I’m comin’! No more talkin’ here, 


The two men walked off, making for the Heath, 
and after a while sat down among the gorse. 
Williams produced a flask of gin, from which he 
drank, after which he passed it to Philip, who put it 
down beside him, and let the gin run out. 

“ What did you do that for, Philip?” 

“ Because I want to know that I am talkin’ to a 


man who has his wits about him. Now, Williams, 


what have you to say?” 
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“T’ll have my girl now, this day, or her werth,” 
was the answer, with a half-drunken laugh. 

“ How much money do you want?” 

“None from you, because you haven’t got none. 
I'll take a couple o’ hundred from her—guardian. 
That’s a good joke too.” 

Philip’s face clouded. He was curiously defective 
in scheming power, and knew not how to silence 
this clamour. He bent his fine brave eyes on the 
man beside him, and said nothing. Then, as the 
other continued to smile with increasing insolence, 
he suddenly put out his hand, and struck him 
across the mouth. 

“Do you want me to fight you?” Williams said 
thickly, “you great——” 

The word, no doubt a strong enough one, was 
strangled by the man’s anger. 

Philip had risen, and stood erect, with his quiet 
face very white, but unquivering. His heart 
swelled, but his slow brain would not work, and 
there was something that told of powerlessness in 
the still clouded brow. The keen-eyed wretch 
before him, smarting from the blow upon his face, 
intoxicated as he was, saw this, and closed with the 
strong, tall man. 

A knife was used, and Philip fell. 

“Run for your life!” he cried. 
knife here.” 


“Leave your 


CHAPTER XXX. 


JITH a howl of mingled horror and fear, 
Williams fled, leaving the knife with his vic- 
tim. The dusk became dark, and Philip 

began to feel the great loneliness of the place and 
the great hideousness of this death. A moan 
broke from him. He dragged himself painfully 
a little way up from the ground, and leaned against 
a stone. It was now densely dark, but his stretched- 
out hand touched the gin-flask. His face lightened 
with a strange thought. Clutching the flask and 
the knife he laid them together and then crawled 
towards them, and laid himself upon them, with 
face downwards. It was a most clever thought, he 
told himself, surprised that his poor brain should 
have evolved it. It was a thought the most foolish 
that had its home in his rich heart. 

He would, he resolved, lie there with the knife 
and flask under him, and leave the world (to him 
made up of some half-dozen people) to think that 
in a weak moment he had returned to his old vice, 
and had fallen on his knife. Thus Miss May would 
be shielded. No one would know the truth but 
Ally, and Ally would be quiet for Philip’s sake. 
It was no light sacrifice that he was prepared to 
make. Among the six people or thereabouts whom 
he meant thus to deceive were some to guard 
whose good opinion was the poor fellow’s pride,— 
Mr. Collett, Mrs. Sturge, Mr. Sturge, May herself. 
For May, whom he had known since her baby- 
hood, whose mother he had watched in her last 
sickness, his tenderness was boundless, and all the 
fealty of which his chivalrous heart was capable 
was now laid at her feet. How shield her? He 
asked himself this question till his head grew dizzy, 
and sinking back he closed his eyes. When he 
opened them again the sky was starlit. It seemed 


less lonely on the heath. He raised himself again, 
An exclamation escaped his lips. 

He pressed his hands to his face. It was cold, 
and his hands were cold. Was he dying, and was 
his last act on earth to be a lie? The white stars, 
like white angels—to Philip, the dreamer, they were 
spirit things—cried shame upon him. He took the 
knife and flask, and, with what strength he had, 
flung them from him. A great calm then came 
over him. He had hammeted out the high morality 
that truth must ultimately rule. God would right 
this thing. His absolute belief in this worked an 
exaltation of the poor fellow’s soul that made the 
agony of his wound a thing to be borne with rapt 
white face, as martyrs bore the rack of oid. 


“T say! What’s this? There’s been foul play 
here.” The speaker was the owner of a crisp, 
pleasant voice. “I wish, Philip, you hadn’t had 
this whim to cross the heath. I don’t half like 
this.” 

“The man’s drunk. Come on, sir ; it’s no good 
burning matches to light this darkness.” 

But the doctor’s face was close to the ground. 

“This is a bad night’s business, my lad,” he said 
in an altered voice. “ Just you post home to my 
house, and get my carriage brought to the nearest 
point possible, and then come back and help me 
lift this man into it. Bring with you what strong 
hands you can muster, Those two young fellows 
at Clarkson’s know what they’re about. Keep the 
thing quiet, Philip.” 

“T might get my father to help.” 

“No ; best keep in one direction. 
is on the way to my house.” 

Philip went off, and the doctor knelt down beside 
the dying man. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Philip Ray? Tell 
me what has happened, my poor fellow.” 

Philip told the whole story—not very coherently— 
with growing difficulty. Again and again he im- 
plored of the doctor to “shield Miss May.” 

A deep silence followed. The doctor broke it. 

“ Talk of heroes! See here, Ray P 

But Ray had become unconscious. 

* Are those young fellows never coming back, I 
wonder?” Dr. MacIntyre, having done what he 
could by the dim light of the stars to bandage 
the wound, a terrible gash, chilled by the night 
air, rose and peered across the heath. Five, ten 
minutes passed, then young Ray appeared with a 
lantern. The doctor went towards him. ‘“ Where 
are the others ?” 

“They’re coming.” 

“Philip,” the doctor took the young man’s arm, 
“try to bear it like a man. It’s your father.” 

No cry or word broke from Philip’s lips, and the 
night hid his face. 

“ Kneel down beside him, my boy, and pray 
that we may all die as bravely some day ; but ask 
no questions. I know all, and will tell you in good 
time. God help us ; this is terrible ! ” 

Something in the old man’s voice made Philip 
seize his hand, before even going to his father. 
The still white face of the latter, always handsome, 
as the full light of the lantern fell on it, looked 
indescribably beautiful with the fine happy smile 


Clarkson’s 
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on the lips. The doctor having hastily told the 
others that the injured man was Ray the gardener, 
they stept forward, and, with Philip aiding them, 
lifted the heavy form slowly towards the carriage. 
He was driven to Dr. MacIntyre’s surgery. 

“ ] want you to stay with him, Philip, till I return.” 
The doctor gave the young man directions as to 
what course he was to follow. “I’m afraid this 
unconscious state will last for some time, but can’t 
say anything definite. I ask of you again to 
trust me implicitly in the matter. I have your 
father’s full statement as to what has happened, and 
have given him my word that no hasty steps shall 
be taken to give publicity to a very sad affair, in 
which he acted nobly. Help me on with my over- 
coat, my lad. Thank you. We shall see each 
other again. I will drive straight to your mother.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.-—-THE DOCTOR AS NEWSBEARER. 


A LLY, distraught with anxiety, had thrown a 
shawl about her head and shoulders, and was 
about to sally forth, not so much to seek her 

husband—for she did not even know in what direc- 

tion he had gone —as to roam aimlessly about the ad- 
jacent road, and cool her burning face in the night 
air. She had wept till the fount of tears was dry. 

What had happened to her husband? Where was 

herson? ‘The latter had not returned to the house 

since leaving it in anger in the morning.  Ally’s 
hand was on the door-latchet, when the doctor 
knocked outside. 

“May I come in, Mrs. Ray?” 

“ Indeed, yes, sir. You're bringing news, maybe. 
What is it, sir? Is it all over with my husband ?” 

“No, no. Sit down, my good woman. I’ve sad 
news, indeed. Your husband is alive, but “ 

“ Whtre is he, sir?” 

“In my surgery, badly wounded.” 

“You know everything, sir.” 

“Yes, everything. But nobody else does. We 
can both keep quiet for awhile, I hope, Mrs. Ray.” 

“T hope so, sir.” 

“ My carriage is at the gate. 
straight to the surgery.” 

Ally had let no tears fall, but her eyes were blinded, 
and she groped helplessly. The Doctor took her 
arm, and led her from the house. ‘“ You’rea brave 
woman, Mrs. Ray ; the right sort. Keep up like 
that, and it will help your son to bear it. A lad 
wants help from his mother ata time like this. 
Straight to the surgery, John: I must go up to 
the house.” 

He watched the carriage out of sight, then walked 
slowly up the garden-path. There was a light in 
his patient’s room, and he made straight for it. 
Through the open door he could see the girl lying 
on a couch, “wonderfully better,” as her mother 
put it. 

“ Father,” she was saying, “ when—when—w4en 
are you going to take me to Italy ?” 

“This very week, if /’ve any voice in this house,” 
came the answer in the Doctor’s voice from the door. 
Then he added, “ Why are you not in bed?” 

The girl started up. “You there, Doctor? 
What has brought you so late?” 


You will be driven 
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“ An ill wind, I’m afraid. I want you, May, to 
be kind to some one in trouble.” 

“Who is in trouble ?” 

“ My young friend Philip.” 

“What has happened to Philip?” 

“‘ His father has come to grief.” 

“Qh, I’m so sorry. Tell Philip I’m dreadfully 
sorry. He must come up and talk to me to-morrow. 
Why do you look at me like that ?” 

“JT was thinking, my dear little girl, how much 
better you looked than most of us ever hoped to 
see you looking again, and what a wonderful cure 
I’ve made of you, with God’s help. Good night, my 
dear. Give meakiss. You're a very dear child, 
May. God grant that you may never know aught 
worse than sickness ! ” 

“How strange you are, Dr. MacIntyre! If you 
talk much more mystery like that, I shall think you 
are mad, like Miss Ellen.” 

“Miss Ellen is not mad, my dear.” 

“TI mean like you say Miss Ellen thinks you.” 

“That’s bad English ; but there are things more 
important than good English. The longer I live 
the more Icome tosee that. Good-night once more. 
A word with you, Sturge. This is a sad affair with 
Ray. We have found him on the heath with a 
horrid cut.” 

“ Poor fellow! Does his wife know ?” 

“Yes,—bore up like a Briton—is with him now. 
I want you to walk up to the surgery with me. iI 
feel more cheerful since seeing May. ‘That little 
girl of yours, Sturge, will live to keep her golden 
wedding —if you take her to aly. Now listen to 
me ; this is the way matters stand.” 


They passed out of the gate, and in the darkness 
of a road, lighted byt at long intervals, the doctor 
told Fred Sturge the story of Philip’s mishap. 

“You think”—for the first time Fred inter- 
rupted, speaking in a voice which he vainly tried to 
steady—“ you think that by fleeing to Italy we 
can keep from May the knowledge of all this.” 

“T think”—the doctor took his friend’s arm— “ I 


think it just possible that by so doing you may 


keep the knowledge of much from Joyce. I hold 
that to be of greater importance, Fred. May has 
a good deal of iron in her, and will, if 1 know her at 
all, tide over the thing. She’s a strange girl.” 

“‘ She’s splendid,” Fred. Sturge exclaimed ; “ you 
don’t know, Jim, how she has wound herself into our 
lives. This will break Joyce’s heart.” 

“Tut, tut, not a bit of it! Joyce’s heart is not 
made of fine porcelain.” 

“You underrate Joyce,” Fred said a little stiffly. 
A man likes to think that his wife’s heart is made 
of fine porcelain. 

“T don’t.” The Scotchman stuck to his point. 
“T rate her very highly. Women like her keep the 
sun shining, and are worth a dozen tragedy queens, 
blank-versing through life. She’s the kind of woman 
I thoroughly like, and nobody knows that better 
than you. I should like to keep this sorrow from 
her, however. She has had a lot of fret of late, 
what with May’s long illness—and this affair will 
shock her greatly.” 

“What can I do, Jim? 
fror her.” 


I see no way of hiding it 
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“Twa wits ” the Scotchman quoted the 
familiar saw. ‘My advice is, tell her that there 
has been foul play—you can’t hide that—and that 
Ray is badly hurt. Entreat of her not to excite 
herself, for May’s sake ; that’s your best line of 
argument with Joyce, and to carry the girl off quietly 
out of this unpleasantness to Italy. Ray mean- 
while can stay at my house, and—well, what can be 
done I'll do; but I’ve no hope, Fred, none at 
all.” 

“Then sooner or later, Joyce must face the fact 
that this good fellow has been, in plain English, 
murdered ; must also inevitably come to learn that 
the murderer is———” 

“Stay! not so fast, Fred. ‘ Murdered—mur- 
derer’ are hardly the right words here. Ray himself 
asserts that he provoked the other from the first, 
would not allow him to go up to the house, and 
struck him in the face. Williams's size set him at 
a huge disadvantage ; the knife was used in self 
defence. These, I think, as far as Williams is 
concerned, are all very extenuating circumstances. 
More than that, I cannot regard the wound as 
having been in itself life-endangering. Ray, who 
seems to have made up his mind that all was over 
with him—the wish was father to the thought, I 
fancy—did nothing to bind his wound and keep 
from it the chill night air. In fact, if the poor 
follow dies, I am of opinion that it will be almost 
wholly owing to his neglect of himself. Come in 
now; we have passed my house twice.” 





CHAPTER XXXII.—MAY IN REVERIE. WHAT DOES 
IT ALL MEAN? 


* TOYCE,—I have told you more than I meant 

J to”—the voice was Fred’s—“try to bear up 

a bit. We owe it to May, and it ought not to 

be so hard to you as to Ally, who is a pattern to 

us all. The great thing, Jim and I are agreed, is 
to get May out of England.” 

Joyce sat with clasped hands and white horror- 
stricken face. 

“Is mother ill?” was asked in May’s quiet 
voice. 

Fred started, but, re-assured at sight of the girl’s 
face, answered lightly : 

“No, no. We're not a// ill, my dear. I think 
mother’s thoroughly town-sick, and I want to get 
her, and you too, off to Italy.” 

Joyce, who had kept her face averted, rose and 
left the room. 

“ Mother ¢s ill,” May persisted. 

“No, dear, no—the fact is,” he changed his 
voice, which had been almost testy, and spoke in a 
low confidential tone—‘“‘your mother’s horribly 
upset about this business with Ray. Now you’ve 
a good deal of self-possession, May, and I rely on 
y our not losing your head, but helping me to get 
her off to Italy with the quickest possible speed. 
The great thing is to get her out of England.” 

He repeated his own words with a variation. 
May smiled strangely. He was pitting her and 
Joyce one against the other. 

“You see,” he continued, “a 
lives —-” 


long as Ray 





“Then Ray still lives ?” 

“Yes, yes. He may last just a few days, and 
until he dies your mother will keep up some heart ; 
but the end, my love, must come, and I want her 
to be out of England when it comes. You see, your 
mother has never had to face death, and we don’t 
quite realise what we do not see. A change of 
scene, a journey, will turn her thoughts into other 
channels. Antoinette is already packing up, as 
directed by me, and——” he led the way to his 
wife’s morning room, “ Why, look at your mother ; ” 
he smilingly drew May’s attention to Joyce, who was 
superintending the packing. 

Joyce turned round. 

“What brings you here, May? You ought tobe 
lying on your back, and we setting out on a journey 
this very day! I don’t like that flushed face of 
yours at all. Put that in, Antoinette,” she threw a 
lace shawl to the maid ; “no, no, don’t fold it so 
much ; spread it out. We don’t want you at all, 
May.” She put her arm round the girl and led her 
from the room. 

“ Here, I want you to lie on this couch, and count 
the flies on the ceiling. You see, you must keep 
up what strength you have” (covering May’s feet 
tenderly). ‘The truth is, your father’s in a fuss, 
man-like, and wants to get us out of the way. No 
doubt Ray will pull through ; he’s in the prime of 
life, and has the physique that belongs to his class. 
Your father doesn’t take that into consideration, 
and I think is quite unduly alarmed, but I am 
resolved to humour him and quit the field. A man 
in his state always thinks women in the way. 
There now, try to sleep a bit, my dear.” 

Was she, too, acting? May put her hands to 
her forehead, and pressed it. Joyce looked con- 
cerned. 

“ Your head is aching again, I can see ; I'll darken 
the room a little.” 

She stole on tip-toe to the window, and softly 
drew the heavy curtains together; then crept noise- 
lessly from the room. 


May sat up in the darkness. What horror was 
this that had come into her life? Why were they 
all plotting to carry her away? She tried to think, 
but the pain that was beating in her head made 
thought impossible. The darkness added to her 
terror; she rose and stole to the window. The 
light which streamed through the curtain which 
she pulled back fell full on a face from which for 
the moment terror and grief had taken almost 
every vestige of beauty, indeed of youth. She 
looked out into the garden like one who steals a 
sight, her gaze travelling straight along the broad 
path leading to the gate, and resting on the low 
bench before the lodge, where she had stood often 
as a little child in days gone by, playing at “ peep- 
bo,” with Philip in the room within, while Ally 
sharply told her to “run off.” Ally had never been 
so kind to her as Philip: at the remembrance of 
his kindness the tears welled up in the girl’s eyes. 
One memory came back with special vividness. 
On that bench she had stood one morning and 
called “ Peep-bo ! peep-bo !” in her softest, most 
coaxing voice, and Philip within had made no 
Then she had sat down and sulked, with 


answer. 
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her head buried among the green leaves, and, finally, 
when Philip had looked out, she had pretended to 
be asleep. 

“ Look, wife,”—May heard the gardener’s voice in 
memory now as plainly as she had heard it then— 
“look at the girlie. Say now she ain’t pretty.” 

“T never said as she wasn’t pretty, leastways 
handsome—pretty isn’t the word at all,” Ally had 
answered. ‘She takes after her own mother, a deal 
handsomer woman, to my thinkin’, than Mrs. 
Sturge. And she takes after her own people in 
likin’ the likes o’ us a deal better than the gentle- 
folk we’ve put her among. Small wonder that is 
tome. ‘ Birds of a feather’ is a true sayin’. As well 
ha’ dropt a sparrow in an eagle’s nest, as ha’ left 
Jess’ca’s child on this doorstep.” 

“Well, who did it, Ally?” 

“T amn’t sayin’ as you did, Philip.” 

“ Peep-bo!” May had jumped up. 

“Can the child have been awake all the time?” 
Ally had become white as the jasmine among which 
the child had lain. 

May saw her white face again through the years. 
How old had she been then? Seven—she must 
have been just seven, for the day after that she had 

gone to a day-school. The last game at peep-bo 





and the first day at school were inseparably linked 
in her mind. 

What meant those words that Ally had said? 
The little eavesdropper asked no one. Fred and 
Joyce had a saying, “ Listeners hear no good of 
themselves.” She had listened. Each day it grew 
harder to ask the question that came each night— 
what had Allymeant? So thedays became weeks, the 
weeks months, the months years; childhood passed 
into girlhood, and girlhood brought womanhood 
near. She had done what manya child has done— 
carried a question through life till at last the burden 
of it ceases to press. As she stood in the folds of 
the curtain calling back these memories, the sharp 
click of the gate made her start back, and, even 
more like a culprit than before, hide herself in the 
darkness of the room. It was only for a moment, 
then she returned to the window, and through the 
thin opening of the curtains saw Ally being led to 
the cottage by her son. He was the paler of the 
two, and did not look up at the house as he closed 
the gate. Ally raised her face, and it seemed to 
May that she directed her gaze to the closely cur- 
tained window. Ina moment the girl’s mind was 
made up. She flung the curtains aside, opened 
the low French window, and leaped lightly from it. 





The Rose of Glencripisdale. 


(/n Glencripisdale, by Loch Sunart, there was formerly a Highland village, which has 
entirely disappeared. ] 


THE cloud that drifts across the glen, 
The sun that glints upon the burn, 
Look on a vale left void of men, 
And mounds of ruin crcwned with fern, 


II, 


The white mist climbs the mountain’s brow, 
But no blue smoke curls to the sky; 

No happy noise of children now, 
No shout of glee ascends on high. 


III. 
Within the compass of the hills 
A solitary sadness reigns ; 
The voice that all the valley fills 
Is of a river that complains— 


IV. 
Complains of busy life long stilled, 
A village into darkness gone, 
The joy and care its homes that filled 
All fled, and yet the stream runs on, 


v. 
But as by barren rocks it flows, 
And sings the pensive song we know, 
Behold, there blooms a garden rose, 
Planted by Love, ah, long ago! 


Vi. 
The hand that tended it is dust, 
The heart that loved it far away ; 
But Nature keeps it as a trust, 
And bids it bless the passing day, 


VII. 
Ah, when our place knows us no more, 
And Time’s unceasing stream glides by, 
May some fair blossom on the shore 
Still speak of us, and point on high! 


VIII. 
Nor only speak of our poor worth, 
Our love, our labour, and our pain, 
But of the Rose of heaven and earth, 
Its fadeless leaf and ruby stain. 
CANON WILTON, 


53 





(From a photograph by Braatz.) 


GERMANY. I. 


- attempting a survey of the statesmen who 
have exerted an influence on German politics 
during the last decade, we must above all bear 

in mind that this decade is sharply cut in half 

by two almost diametrically opposite methods of 
government. Until March 1890 there was practi- 
cally but one Minister in Germany, Prince Bismarck. 

His will was omnipotent, he was both Chancellor 

of the Empire and Vice Emperor, for the aged 

monarch bent obediently to the will of the shrewd, 
astute, and headstrong minister, one, too, to whom 
both he and the nation were so greatly indebted, 
that on that account alone it was deemed needful 
to tolerate much that would otherwise have been 
irksome and unbearable. For Bismarck, successful, 
all-powerful, was overbearing, and even offensively 
domineering, both to equals and inferiors, rough 
and rude in speech and methods, and uncompro- 
mising in the expression and execution of his own 
will. His ministerial colleagues he treated as mere 
secretaries whom he rarely condescended to consult 
even fro forma, with the result that he was sur- 
rounded on the one hand by cringing, servile souls, 
and on the other hand by sullen, discontented men, 
who valued their independence of thought, and 
would not resign it to the all-overruling sway of 
the autocrat. They could not protest, however, 
either by word or deed ; for Bismarck’s régime 
was too rigid, and Germany’s best thinkers and 
truest friends had to recognise with sincere grief 
that whatever praises might be bestowed upon the 

Chancellor's external policy, his internal policy 

was not calculated to promote the ultimate welfare 

of a land in which he rigidly crushed all individual 
expression of thought and action, 


There is nothing more dramatic in history than 
the sudden, unexpected fall of a man whom the 
world had grown to regard as indispensable, and 
whom they held that death could alone remove 
from the scene of his activity. It was thought 
that with the advent to the throne of William n, 
who had been Bismarck’s political pupil, and who, 
it was known, nourished a blind, boyish admira- 
tion for the Chancellor, his might would be more 
firmly fixed than ever. It was no secret that 
Bismarck might have trembled for his position had 
Frederick 111 lived to reign, for his more liberal 
views were noted. He hailed his successor with 
unfeigned pleasure, undisguisedly proclaiming that 
he should now more than ever before rule Germany 
according to his own views ; for frankness is one 
of Bismarck’s characteristics. But for once the far- 
seeing minister had erred in his reckoning. 

William is a man as energetic, hot-headed, and 
headstrong as the master who initiated him into 
the arts of diplomacy. Although that master “had 
done all in his power to set William against his 
English and liberal-minded mother, he could not 
hinder that her blood flowed in his veins, and that, 
as the young man aged and matured, he desired 
to look at life and its problems with his own eyes, 
and to arrive at his own conclusions. These con- 
clusions soon evinced themselves as in antagonism 
to those of the Chancellor ; they were younger, 
more enthusiastic, more humane, and less cynical. 
Both men were obstinate, both supremely animated 
with an overpowering self-esteem. The inevitable 
collision occurred, and as, when all was said and 
done, Bismarck was but a subject and William his 
lord, the Chancellor had to accept the resignation 
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which the younger man forced upon him in no 
gracious manner. 


No less mighty a factor in the making of 
Germany’s political union was .Helmuth von 
Moltke, the only man whom Bismarck would 
allow to stand beside him, a man who, unlike 
Bismarck, knew how to make himself loved and 
respected as well as feared, and who went down to 
his grave at the ripe age of ninety, regretted by 
men of all parties, he having ever kept himself 
above party, placing, like a true patriot, the father- 
land and its highest interests above party strife. 
No wonder that the “armed nation,” as the Ger- 
mans love to call themselves, regarded with reve- 
rence the doughty man of war, the battle-thinker, 
who had so greatly helped to give the German 
people their present European position. If ever 
Moltke broke his proverbial silence in Parliament 
it was never to wrangle, but in order to give his 
colleagues his well pondered views concerning 
some military measure. “Candide et caute,” such 
was the family motto of the von Moltkes, and in 
these words may be resumed the life of their 
great descendant. As a lover of order, discipline, 
calm reflection, and conscientious labour, he had 
an undisguised contemptuous dislike for tumult, 
licence, windy oratory, quack remedies for political 
and social evils, and all the other characteristics of 
excited ignorance. “In these days,” he writes re- 
gretfully in 1848, “war and peace as well as inter- 
national relations in general are no longer Cabinet 
questions ; the people govern the Cabinet, and 
thereby we see introduced into politics an element 
on which it is impossible to rely.” He regarded 
as the greatest misfortune for a country that it 
should be governed by the weak wise-heads who 
meant well and occasionally saw clearly, but who 
let themselves be carried away by popular currents, 
and talked wisdom instead of acting with energy. 

It is rare that heroes of the sword are also 
heroes of the pen. As the old Roman saying has 
it, “Inter arma silent Muse.” Moltke was an 
exception to this rule. As an orator his speech 
was bald and unpretentious ; as a writer he was 
distinguished far above the average. The works 
he has left behind him are of real value. His 
tomes which record the history of his campaigns 
aré written in a style which the best living writers 
of German prose could envy. Indeed, Moltke 
has created a new school of German prose writers. 
Of this there is proof in the simple fact that the 
prize annually offered for the best historical work 
of the twelvemonth has been awarded for the last 
ten years and more to pupils of Moltke in the 
Grand General Staff. General Caprivi himself be- 
longs to this class, and no one could produce better 
models of simple, clear, and scholarly expression 
than the speeches and despatches wherewith the 
new Chancellor charms the German Reichstag. 

“Field Marshal von Moltke has known how 
hot to stand alone in his greatness, but to form a 
school of leaders of the army for time to come 
and for all future generations.” In these words 
the young Emperor singled out a trait in the old 
soldier-student which contrasts sharply with the 
Other great brother of the Dioscuri of German 


Unity. Prince Bismarck has never cared to found 
a school, he has no corps of devoted students to 
carry out and follow up his theories in another 
generation. ‘The diplomacy of the most famous 
diplomat of Europe will die with him. Count 
Herbert has little of his father, and when the 
Bismarck dynasty ceases out of the land, as it 
seems doomed to cease, there is no young school 
to carry out the Bismarck ideas. 

It is one of the many interesting contrasts in the 
two grand old men. By a man who had a good 
opportunity of knowing the truth, Bismarck and 
Moltke were once compared to two lofty Alpine 
peaks illumined by the rays of a common glory, 
but divided by a deep and sunless valley of ice. 
Which of the two was the wiser man posterity will 
be able to judge ; but Count Moltke, with all his 
great virtues and endowments, was never popular 
in the same sense and to the same extent as 
Bismarck. His countrymen reverenced him as a 
military demigod, an infallible pope of battle ; but 
a man who seemed so entirely made of brain, like 
the philosopher Kant, is not the sort of character 
to appeal to popular imagination as powerfully as a 
statesman like Bismarck. 


The disappearance from the political scene of 
action of Bismarck, the deaths of William 1 and of 
Moltke, changed the whole face of German politics. 
Under these three men the course of legislation 
moved ever more and more in the rigid, sharply 
defined limits of an anti-Liberal frame of thought, 
which was designated as national and loyal, so that 
the Liberal parties in the German Parliament had 
to work under the most unfavourable conditions 
imaginable. While the Progressive party on the 
one hand was combated by a party based on Bis- 
marck’s predominant power, and on a blind belief 
in the necessary wisdom of his judgments which 
they dared not criticise even in thought—for the 
German mind seems sometimes blindly devoted te 
authority—they were combated on the other side 
by the machinations of the Social Democrat party. 
Although on several points the votes of the twe 
opposition parties were unanimous, the agitation 
in the latter camp is, and has ever been, a serious 
menace to the real liberty of the Empire, an im- 
pediment to calm, steady progress. Combated thus 
from the benches of the Left and Right, the Pro 
gressive German party temporarily lost that popu 
larity which is only to be obtained from the populace 
by tangible results. “What have they done for 
you with their fine speeches?” was the question 
of popular orators appealing to the proletariat who 
have no comprehension of the decades required 
between seed-time and harvest in the matter of a 
nation’s development. But although reduced to a 
minority, this party was a thorn in the flesh of the 
Parliament. It even irritated Bismarck, for it was 
largely composed of cultured and learned men, 
able financiers and clear-headed observers, who 
never ceased to lay bare the flaws and defects of 
his economical and fiscal policy. In his annoyance 
he openly charged them with being enemies of the 
Empire and hypercritics. In 1887, when he exe- 
cuted one of his habitual arbitrary dissolutions of 
Parliament, and encouraged the creation of the so- 
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called Cartel party, a party that voted obediently 
whatever he might propose, the Progressive party 
was declared by him and his adherents to be mori- 
bund. The opposition was triumphant. They 
declared that Bismarck had once more shown his 
political wisdom. ‘They did not see that the great 
statesman had merely played with the credulity, 
the easily roused enthusiasm of the mob, and that 
he would be as ready to play off his supporters 
against his opponents should it suit his moves on 
the political chessboard. What comforted the 
friends of the Liberal party in this defeat of the party 
was the conviction that it was based on a sound 
foundation, and that its leaders merited confi- 
dence. 

Thus it came about that the newly created 
governmental majority, which Eugen Richter feli- 
citously termed an “ agony product of the election,” 
was unable to silence the leaders of the opposition, 
who continued outside Parliament by means of the 
press and of meetings to ventilate their Liberal views, 
and to keep their opinions before the public. 

The Free-thinking District Unions in the larger 
cities, the Berlin Workmen’s Union, the German 
Crafts’ Union, the Society for the Propagation of 
Popular Education, these and many others besides 
are creations animated by a Liberal spirit. In 
Berlin, that capital of liberty so hated for that cause 
by the late Chancellor, the champions of these 
unions have never ceased to rouse and keep alive 
a love for progress, justice, and humanity, by 
striving to encourage and aid all efforts towards 
educating in noble principles the independent 
burgher classes. 

Such, in brief outline, are the salient characteristics 
of a party which, if only because of the warm con- 
victions held by its leaders, for its disinterestedness 
has had no small influence over the moral and 
political life of the nation. Its growing influence 
has, moreover, been clearly demonstrated by the 
greatly increased majority attained by the party in 
the most recent Reichstag election. 

For years the opposition party in Germany 
seemed incorporated in the person of Eugen 
Richter, who unweariedly fought the Liberal cause 
against heavy odds, in the teeth of the wrath and 
contempt of the Iron Chancellor, and with weapons 
of such solid learning, such irrefragable logic, that 
even his redoubtable adversary had unwillingly 
to admit that Richter was an opponent worthy his 
calibre. Those were dark days for Germany, dark 
days for German Liberalism, when Richter first took 
the lead of the Progressive party. They were the 
days when the hand of Bismarck pressed heavy 
on the land, when the Parliamentary government 
despised by him had sunk into discredit among 
Germans blinded by their admiration of the great 
Prince who had helped to bring about their dream 
of national unity. ‘Wherefore all these sterile 
discussions ? Wherefore a Reichstag?” were ques- 
tions, to their shame be it spoken, put even by 
educated men as late as 1887. They seemed to 
think that laws might be imposed 1eady made upon 
a land without their public discussion by that land’s 
representatives. Nay, matters even sank to so low 
a pitch that on several occasions when Richter was 
defending the principles of his party in the House, 


and demonstrating the evil results of the reactionary 
laws repeatedly enacted, the Right in brutal fashion 
shouted as one man: “The duty of the minority 
is to hold its tongue.” 

In 1890 came a sudden change, the nation was 
no longer fearful of war, the spectre held before its 
eyes by Bismarck in order to ensure submissive 
acquiescence to his schemes ; the check in eco- 
nomical prosperity revealed the weakness of the 
Chancellor’s international policy. The Progressive 
party, reduced in 1887 to thirty-six members, rose 
to sixty-five, and various eminent men enrolled 
themselves under this banner. 


Eugen Richter himself is by profession a journal- 
ist, but his true calling is politics, to which he has 
entirely dedicated his life. Two newspapers have 
been founded by him, a daily and a weekly, both 
devoted to the Progressive cause. A pamphlet ex- 
posing the failacies of Social Democracy, of which 


EUGEN RICHTER. 


(From a photograph by Braatiz.) 


seventy thousand copies were sold at once, still 


sells, and still excites vivid discussion. ‘The diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of that well-intentioned 
but utopian doctrine have rarely been more clearly 
set forth. This man was born in 1838 at Dissel- 
dorf. The son of a military doctor, he studied law, 
but soon abandoned it for the pen and politics. 
In 1869 he was first returned for Parliament. In 
private life he is an amiable personality, in public 
an indefatigable agitator, a clear, humorous speaker 
who ever hits the nail on the head. If his attacks 
on Bismarck seemed to partake more of a personal 
than of a purely political character, this was almost 
inevitable in crossing swords with a statesman 
whose own personality was indivisible from his 
policy, and whose policy was: “ L’é¢at cest mot.” 
‘“‘Whosoever is not with me is against me,” was 
also Bismarck’s standpoint, and hence he and his 
followers constantly branded Richter as an enemy 
to the Empire. 

It angered the Bismarck faction beyond words 
when Richter occasionally spoke as though a time 
might come when Bismarck would no longer be in 
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his place in Parliament ; they held this eventuality 
to be impossible. Nevertheless, the eventuality 
has come to pass, and when it was found that 
under the new Chancellor many of the aims of the 
Progressive party were encouraged, this section 
rapidly found themselves able to vote with the 
Government. Their opponents grumbled at this 
new day that had dawned, and they grumbled yet 
more when they learned that the young Emperor 
had spoken the wise words that a Liberal man was 
as much worth in his eyes as a Conservative one, 
if only he be true to his Emperor and his father- 
land. A Conservative paper allowing itself a very 
coarse and unjustified attack on Richter, the Public 
Prosecutor, instigated from the highest quarters, was 
called upon to defend the cause of the Progressive 
leader. It was even whispered that the Emperor 
had said that Eugen Richter was a very capable 
man, and that the day might come when he should 
call for his services. 

The more courteous methods of conducting par- 
liamentary warfare used by General von Caprivi 
also contributed not a little to this result. Men 
thought a new day had indeed dawned for Germany, 
and that the lion was about to lie down with the 
lamb ; nay, the Conservative press began to urge 
the Government not to make so many concessions 
to the Liberals. They need not have been afraid ; 
the leopard cannot change his spots ; a German 
Chancellor may change his name and character, 
but in the end he is always the representative of a 
military autocrat, and has to do his bidding, and 
place the claims of the army and navy above those 
of the peaceful burgher. 

An occasion for a conflict could not fail to 
come. It came on the day when “Caprivi proved 
himself Bismarck,” to borrow Richter’s own phrase, 


CAPRIVL 


when it was proposed to raise the pay of the under- 
Officers. Richter was not opposed to this measure 
per se, he acknowledged that the men were not 
adequately remunerated ; but he knew that Germany, 
heavily burdened by taxation to uphold her military 
might, could bear no new imposts for this purpose, 
€specially in view of the recent financial depression. 


He knew that if the vote was acceded to to day, 
in a few months’ time yet another further demand 
for the army would be brought forward. He felt 
and said that a moment must once come when to 
these demands should be given the reply, “ Hold, 
enough!” After all, he argued, we cannot main 
tain an army capable of resisting alone the united 
armies of all Europe, for Germany is not rich 
enough. 

From that day the political pendulum has swayed 
now for and now against Eugen Richter and his 
party. Richter’s own standpoint he clearly and 
ably delineated quite recently in a parliamentary 
debate, when reproached for having repelled a 
conciliation policy. “I am in favour,” he said, 
“of a conciliation policy in the matter of our 
personal relations ; it is another matter when we 
start on political principles.” 


Unquestionably some of the most eloquent and 
incisive speakers, be it in the German Parliament, 
be it in the Prussian Landtag, are to be found in 
the Liberal camp. Of great importance to his 
party, an able ally to Richter, is Heinrich Rickert, 
who for years has represented his native town of 
Dantzig, whose leading paper he also owns. At 
the time when the National Liberal party yet repre- 
sented what its name implies, Rickert belonged 
to the same ; but when it changed tactics and 
supported Bismarck’s economical policy he left 
them to join the Progressive ranks, since 1884 
better known as the German Free-thinking party.' 
An authority on all financial questions, he has ably 
supported his party in rigid opposition to all need- 
less expenditure, and in pungency and acuteness of 
reply. He in no wise lags behind Eugen Richter, 
but takes an idealist view of his parliamentary 
duties. His aim is ever to obviate injustice. His 
indignation found full vent during the disgraceful 
anti-Semitic agitation, an agitation that must 
remain a shameful page in the history of a nation 
that boasts of its educational enlightenment. 
Most energetically did he combat this movement, 
publishing a pamphlet which in original and 
practical form put the character of this ugly move- 
ment in its real light. He called it the “ Anti- 
Semitic Mirror,” or “ Anti-Semitism regarded in 
the light of Christianity, of law, and of morality.” 
After this he founded a society against the anti 
Jewish propaganda, which, to their honour be it 
spoken, numbered several hundreds within a few 
days of its creation. It was hard work, however, to 
combat the agitation, which was openly and secretly 
encouraged in the highest quarters and circles. 

To Heinrich Rickert further belongs the honour, 
rare in Germany, where woman holds a lower posi- 
tion than in any other civilised land, where she 
still is held as nothing but man’s slave and house- 
hold drudge, to have spoken up for the oppressed 
rights of his sisters. With warmth and ardour he 
has defended their cause, pleading that they may 
be permitted to learn in the Universities, to pursue 
medical studies. But warm though the speeches 
were and are, there breathes through them all that 


1 This name Free-thinking must not be held to h ve a reli- 
gious reference. 
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tone of resignation which betrays that he feels he is 
defending an unsuccessful cause. With common- 
places, with old, weak, worn arguments, with 
hooting and scorn, he and his supporters in the 
woman’s cause, Harmening, Schrader, and Bebel, 
are always dismissed in the German Parliament, 
which contains few such chivalrous champions, 
and which, whenever the woman’s question comes 


=== 


HEINRICH RICKERT. 
(From a photograph by Braat:.) 


to the fore, dismisses it contemptuously to pass 
to the order of the day. Undaunted, however, 
Rickert fights on for all the causes he holds good, 
hoping, as he has himself said, that a day may at 
last dawn for Germany when a free, independent 
spirit will return to her, and she will boast of a free 
people, showing herself in constitutional freedom, 
by and through freedom, worthy of high destinies. 


Another eminent member of the Liberal side in 
the German Parliament is Ludwig Bamberger, a 
man who has been able to devote his rich leisure 
to important questions for the weal of his father- 
land, and was, like many another good citizen, an 
exile after the events of 1848. He is one of the 
few who have energetically defended frec-trade 
principles, unhappily with no result, Germany’s 
policy growing ever more protective and her pros- 
perity declining daily in consequence. He was 
also opposed to Bismarck’s colonial policy, and 
here too he evinced his acuteness of vision. He 
has recently publicly expressed a hope that with 
the disappearance of the Iron Chancellor from the 
political arena, a more refined, less personal tone 
will enter into the press and into the German 
Parliament. Whether his hopes be not too opti- 
mistic time alone can prove. 

Worthy colleagues beside him, are Dr. Baumbach 
and Dr. Max Hirsch. The former makes it iis 
outspoken endeavour to disprove the opinion too 
current in Germany, that a man of Liberal views 
must necessarily be an enemy to the Government. 
The latter has rendered eminent services to the 
working-man’s cause, having been the first to 
institute trade unions, and to found societies after 


the English pattern, in opposition to the aims, de- 
structive, to his idea, of the Social Democrat party. 


A very different party, but perhaps even more 
influential because more retrograde, is the Centre, 
among which sit all the representatives of Ultra- 
montane views, no small number in a land that 
has as many Catholic as Protestant inhabitants, and 
in which Catholicism under Bismarck was so 
aggressively combated, until Bismarck himself had 
to declare that he was vanquished by their per- 
sistence. Indeed, it was this persecuting policy 
that created the party which has now become so 
strong that its vote aften turns the scale, as against 
the Cartel party (Conservatives and national 
Liberals, on the one hand, and the Free-thinking 
people’s party and Social Democrats on the other). 
Its strength was, however, all concentrated in its 
leader, Herr Windhorst, lately gone to his grave, 
and it remains to be seen whether another will 
arise who can so successfully lead the flock, for 
though obedience is well represented in the party, 
intelligence is less strongly evident. 

Windhorst was unquestionably a character ; his 
“little Excellency,” as, in contrast to Bismarck’s 
massive stature, the under-sized energetic manni- 
kin was calied. It was a continual verbal duel 
between the two, and one in which the small David, 
who had a witty tongue and could keep his temper, 
often by skilful manceuvre, gained the upper hand 
over the ponderous Goliath, who could ill brook 
opposition, and whom it angered and rendered pur- 
blind. “ The father ofall obstacles,” in despair at the 


HERR WINDHORST. 
(From a photograph by Braats ) 


old man’s obstinacy, was the Chancellor’s nickname 
for the little leader of the Church-militant, and in 
vain did he try to throw him, now by intrigues and 
now by flattery. Ludwig Windhorst stood staunch. 
This short-sighted, hunchbacked leader of the 
Centre, with his biting satire, was the only man of 
whom Bismarck stood in awe, and when Wind- 
horst’s friends gave him the name of “the Pearl ol 
Meppen,” even Bismarck had to remark, “ He 
certainly is a pearl, but unfortunately a_ black 
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one.” And indeed, now, after Bismarck’s dis- 
appearance from the political horizon and Germany's 
surrender to the claims of its Roman Catholic 
subjects, the Centre has no longer a raison d’étre. 
The fact that the Emperor should have sent 
condolences and a wreath for the coffin of this 
typical representative of the old order of things 
speaks more eloquently than pages of writing for 
the determined breach which William 1 has also 
made with the old order of things, under which 
all men were dubbed enemies to the Empire who 
did not do the will of the reigning ministers. It 
shows that the new sovereign esteems merit and 
ability wherever he encounters it, even if it be 
found in the ranks of his opponents. 


One man most persistently combated by the 
Centre was Herr von Gossler, Minister of Public 
Worship. A very few days before Windhorst’s 
death they had aciually succeeded in bringing 
about his fall on the question of restoring to the 
Roman Catholic Bishops the moneys which had 
been withheld from them during the heat of the 
Culturkampf. Herr von Gossler had been Prince 
Bismarck’s pliant instrument in his later policy 
of re-establishing peace between the Church and 
State, or, in other words, of making the humiliating 
pilgrimage to Canossa which the Chancellor once 
vowed he would never undertake. For some time 
his prestige had been on the wane, from the unlucky 
day when he stood up in the Prussian Chamber, 
in obedience to the behests of his master, Prince 
Bismarck, to vindicate the Chancellor’s nomination 
of his own body physician, Dr. Schweninger, to 
a chair in the Berlin University. He further 
rendered himself and the Government ridiculous 
in the speech he made on Dr. Koch’s discovery, 
by the absurdly high note of praise and prophecy 
he struck about the whole matter. In some respects, 


perhaps, Herr von Gossler would have suited the 
Emperor ; he belongs to the same shade of ortho- 
doxy ; he also, after a fashion, encouraged art and 
literature ; further, he was a rigid Conservative in 
politics. But he was too devoted a member of 
the party “ Bismarck sans phrase,” a party, an 
influence, with which the new Emperor is clearly 
determined to make an end. With von Gossler’s 
disappearance from the political scene the so-called 
Culturkampf, which was in fact a crusade against 
the Roman Catholic Church, may be said to have 
practically come to an end. He is yet another of 
the men of the old régime whom the new Sovereign 
has removed one after another, until at this date 
there remain in office none of those who served 
under William 1 and Bismarck. His successor 
finding a free field, he will not be required to carry 
on an ecclesiastical war, and can devote his whole 
strength to questions of educational reform, much 
needed, as the Emperor has ably perceived. There 
is too much dry, arid theory about German edu- 
cation ; its results are not practical enough ; it turns 
out good instruments, but indifferent individuals. 


Herr von Gossler’s successor, Count Zedlitz 
Trutschler, is a man who would have come into 
office earlier, only that it was found that he was too 
strong and independent to draw well in the same 
harness with Prince Bismarck. His term of power 
was short. Instigated, it is believed, by the Em- 
peror, he introduced an education biil of so re- 
actionary and clerical a character, that even the 
long-suffering and patient Germans revolted, and 
there was so great a hue and cry throughout the 
land that, seeing the sovereign could not resign, it 
was found needful that the minister nominally 
responsible should do so. He was then succeeded 
by Dr. Bosse, who as yet has not had time to 
show to what theories he intends to incline. 





Sonnet 


‘TO HIS MISTRESS’ EYEBROW.” 


Fair Brow, that curvest like a stringéd bow, 
Whilst from my lady’s laughter-loving eye 
The fatal darts of Cupid forward fly 

To work wild havoc in this world of woe! 

The beauty of thine arch but serves to show 
What proud contempt she pours on passers-by, 
Whose poorer points she plainly can descry— 

3ut lets their nobler ones unnoticed go. 

So, prythee, drop one tickling little hair 
Athwart the orb, which is so fain to note 

My faults and on my frailties fierce to shine: 

That she, who sits upon the scorner’s chair, 


May have to clear her eyeball of a mote— 
And thus learn pity for the beam in mine. 


E. THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 





THE PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS, AUTHOR OF “THE NUGENTS OF CARKICONNA.” 


CHAPTER V.—AN AFTERNOON CALL, 


T was manifest that Mr. Belport had been in some 
way hoaxed. His first impulse was to go to 
Miss Silsworthy, ask to see the letter that had 

been written in his name, and expose the trick. 

However, he reflected ; and reflection gave him 
another mind. In his wrath at the indignity that 
had been put upon him, he must not forget Miss 
Silsworthy. Something was due to thatlady. She 
also had been victimised. 

The scurvy jester who had played this malign prank 
at their expense would not choose that it should re- 
main hidden from the town. The moment the affair 
became known, the honour of Miss Silsworthy 
would be in jeopardy ; and, as it seemed to Mr. 
Belport, only one course offered whereby this might 
be avoided. It was, that he should forthwith act 
up to the part which the writer of the letter had 
invented for him. He had been made to propose 
marriage to Miss Silsworthy. Very well ; he would 
go before her in the character of a declared suitor, 
and no hint of the fraud should escape him. This 


might not consist with any very profound view of 
the sanctities of marriage, but for the moment it 
appeared to be the more generous course. 

“‘T shall be hurried to the altar!” he muttered, 
as he conned Miss Silsworthy’s letter again for 


the fifteenth time. Unquestionably it was a letter 
in which an amicable disposition might be read 
between the lines. No matter: other course for 
Mr. Belport there seemed none. 

Before his early dinner, he laid out a suit of 
clothes and a necktie. After dinner, he gathered 
a nosegay in his garden. He only hoped that it 
might not be Miss Silsworthy’s at-home day ; for 
it would have accorded as little with his inclinations 
as with his character in the town, that he should 
be ushered, with flowers in his hand, into the cus- 
tomary conclave of ladies. 

But his forebodings on that point were disposed 
of while he was yet on the way, for Mrs. Ledward, 
driving Miss Peile in her pony-carriage, passed 
Mr. Belport near to Miss Silsworthy’s house. It 
seemed to Mr. Belport that both the ladies smiled 
a little significantly, and Miss Peile’s curiosity 
respecting the flowers was visible on her sparkling 
features. “Is it possible that they know anything?” 
he asked himself. ‘“ What possessed me to bring 
flowers !” and if he had not been almost opposite 
to Miss Silsworthy’s windows as he spoke, he would 
have got rid of the nosegay. But it was not Miss 
Silsworthy’s at-home day, or Mrs. Ledward wouid 
have been there for sure. 

“Tt is unnerving me,” Mr. Belport said. “I am 
feeling extremely uncomfortable. . . . It would be 
a little help if I knew what I had written, I mean 


what the foul forger has written. How long have 
I been in love with her? What have I said for 
myself? O the pains that should go to the inditing 
of such a letter, and some vulgarian may have 
mocked my style with a common scrawl. . . . She 
says it is poetical. How dared the rascal be 
poetical? Outside of myself, there is nota tittle of 
true poetry in Heronsby.” 


It is a delicate thing to undertake at an hour’s 
notice the part of an ardent lover which some 
enemy unknown has thrust upon you. Doubly 
delicate and trying is it to one in the position of 
Mr. Belport. The “riband in the cap of youth” 
was somewhat faded with him, but he was a man 
in Heronsby, and had withal a character of sedate 
gallantry to sustain. ‘The latch of the garden gate 
rattled to the tremor of his hand. For the first 
time the consciousness of his reputation troubled 
him. For the first time he felt that his reputation 
was an unreal thing. Was he the man the ladies 
thought him? His imaginary self confronted his 
real self, and drooped somewhat. The situation 
was Critical, and a situation of this sort is always 
awkward for a man who has a character to uphold 
which he does nut quite believe in. 

Bitterly at that moment did Mr. Belport revile 
his ensnarer. He pushed open the gate and 
entered the comely little garden, which was stiffer 
and more precise in its design and outlines than 
was agreeable to the inartistic fashion of the 
century. Formal gardening went out when land 
scape painting came in. Miss Silsworthy’s taste 
inclined to the seventeenth-century garden, which 
was ordered with an exquisite severity throughout, 
and of which there are few worthy survivals. 

“T am convinced,” said Mr. Belport, as he set 
foot steadily upon the white and even gravel path, 
“that the less a man prepares himself for this kind 
of interview the greater his chance of coming well 
out of it. I have not an idea what I shallsay. Ih 
is better so. I shall take it lightly, and as the 
opening offers. To be prepared were to be too 
confident. In propcsing marriage one should 
never know what to say, and never afterwards 
remember what one has said.” 

The drawing-room blind was lowered to within a 
few inches of the arum lilies in the window. 

The diplomatic hand of Miss Silsworthy had 
lowered the blind when she saw Mr. Belport on 
the cliff. 

Conducted to the little drawing-room on_ the 
first floor, the walls of which were hung with Miss 
Silsworthy’s flower paintings, Mr. Belport, dresse¢ 
in all his trim, took up a position with his back « 
the light, and resolutely thought of nothing. 

Miss Silsworthy kepi him but a moment. She 
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was tall, fresh-coloured, and rather full-figured ; 
and as she came into the room with a smile in her 
bright eye and a more demure one fluttering on her 
lips, Mr. Belport was sensibly weakened. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Belport ?” said the lady, 
pleasantly. ‘“ Flowers? What a beautiful bunch !” 

Mr. Belport’s ear was not sensible of the ner- 
vousness that underlay Miss Silsworthy’s cordiality 
of tone. 

“A posy,” said Mr. Belport. “Say posy. I 
like the word. Learned men have decided that it 
is an abbreviation of ‘poesy.’ I gathered them in 
my own garden not half an hour ago, thinking that 
you would perhaps suffer them in your room.” 

“Suffer them! How can you use such a word, 
when you know my love of flowers? Give them 
to me, and thank you for them. Won’t you sit 
down?” 

There was a note of assurance, and of reassu- 
rance in Miss Silsworthy’s tone. She seemed to 
think it proper that Mr. Belport 


culation in the pen of Cupid.” He said this some- 
what gaily, but added inwardly, “This deception 
does not please me at all. I should like to expose 
the rascal to her.” And again his heart was carried 
towards her. 

“T have a great mind to show you the letter,” 
laughed Miss Silsworthy. 

Mr. Belport gulped down his excitement, and 
said that Miss Silsworthy was evidently determined 
to make him blush for the composition. 

“Nothing of the kind!” said Miss Silsworthy. 
“It is very poetical.” She held the letter up before 
him, between her finger and thumb. Mr. Belport 
hastily scanned it. “Spring has come slowly up 
my way. One word from you, Julia, and it is 
summer, with the flower and the bee.” It 
was a sorrowful, a bitter reading for Mr. Belport. 
He observed that the writing of the letter was 
curiously like his own, but impudent burlesque 
breathed from every syllable. Plainly, however, 





should be there. Her manner 
soothed and gave him confi- 
dence. 

“If I knew the contents of 
the letter, I should want no 
more,” he thought. 

At that moment he cared 
nothing for the trick that had 
been played upon himself ; he 
was indignant only that a trick 
had been played upon Miss 
Silsworthy. He felt a new 
tenderness for her, and he 
wished that he knew how to 
get forward with the affair. 

Miss Silsworthy had seated 
herself facing the window ; Mr. 
Belport drew a chair in front of 
her. 

“It would be a great satis- 
faction to me, my dear Miss 
Silsworthy, to know that there 
was no offence in the letter, 
which—which you so kindly 
answered,” began Mr. Belport. 











“T must say,” said Miss Sils- 
worthy, with an involuntary 
smile, “that it took me greatly by surprise.” 

“T believe,” said Mr. Belport—and Ais smile was 
a rather sickly one, for he had dreadful fears about 
this letter—“that it is the most difficult thing in 
the world to be rational in a love-letter. The 
ancients considered that it was impossible to love 
and to be wise, though in that of course I cannot 
agree with them.” 

“T am afraid,” said Miss Silsworthy, “that you 
are apologising for the letter ;” and she smiled 
again. 

“Nothing will make me believe that it might 
not have been better worded,” said Mr. Belport— 
and this he said sincerely. 

“Now I am certain you have forgotten it !” said 
Miss Silsworthy. 

“There you pay me an unintentional compli- 
ment,” said Mr. Belport. ‘ What the heart dictates 
the mind is slow to remember. There is no cal- 


HE OBSERVED THAT THE WRITING OF THE LETTER WAS CURIOUSLY LIKE HIS OWN, 


Miss Silsworthy suspected it of nothing but 
truth. 

“Ts it not poetical ?” she said. 

Mr. Belport attempted a laugh as he waved the 
letter away. “TI prefer the style of yours,” he said. 
Miss Silsworthy blushed and did not reply. Mr. 
Belport felt that nothing more could be said about 
the letter. He gazed at the point of Miss Sils- 
worthy’s patent-leather shoe, and wordered whether 
anything could be said about that. Never had he 
lacked becoming language so sorely, yet he was 
conscious of an increasing tenderness for Miss 
Silsworthy. She, perceiving that Mr. Belport’s gaze 
was directed to the point of her shoe, withdrew it 
beneath her gown. 

“ We have met strangely upon life’s pathway, dear 
Miss Silsworthy,” said Mr. Belport. Miss Silsworthy 
became a degree rosier. 

“Upon the pathway of life,” repeated Mr. 
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Belport, yielding to the generous if foolish impulse 
which had prompted his visit ; and he touched Miss 
Silsworthy’s hand, and tapped it with one finger. 
Two hands in contact mean two hearts in danger 

“T pass for fifty,” said Mr. Belport, “and I am 
forty-seven.” 

“T should have thought forty-five,” murmured 
Miss Silsworthy. 

“Tt rests with you, my dear lady,” said Mr. 
Belport, “to make me twenty years younger than 
that.” 

“You talk in a very complimentary way,” said 
Miss Silsworthy, withdrawing her hand, “but— 
really you know, Mr. Belport, it is all so very sudden. 
I assure you I have been in a perfect whirl of 
amazement ever since I received your letter.” 

Poor Mr. Belport’s plight had been worse than 
that, but of course he did not say so. 

“It has been done crudely ; it has been very 
clumsily done,” he said ; and here again he spoke 
from his heart ; “but will you not let that pass as 
a point in my favour? It speaks of inexperience, 
and does not inexperience bespeak a heart un- 
practised in wiles ?” 

“You are a great deal too clever for me,” said 
Miss Silsworthy. 

Mr. Belport bowed. 

“T have agreed to nothing,” said Miss Silsworthy. 

“ But shall we not agree, dear Miss Silsworthy ? 
Shall we not?” 

“Oh, I do not know; I really do not know,” 
said Miss Silsworthy. ‘“ There are so many things 
to be thought of. We have both had our own way 
in life for so long. As for me, I ama complete 
old maid ; I don’t think I should like to be ordered 
about at all.” 

“But how if it were quite the other way, hah, 
dear lady ?” 

“No, no ; I am not to be cajoled like that !” 

“Put me to the proof!” cried Mr. Belport, 
gallantly. 

“TI think,” said Miss Silsworthy quietly, “ that 
I must first put myself to examination. Yes, you 
must allow me a little time for that. It has been 
begun too quickly. Why, my dear friend, long as 
we have been acquainted, we hardly know each 
other yet ; and we are not going to act like boy or 
girl. Really, you know, you are quite the high- 
wayman in the suddenness of your demand.” 

Mr. Belport felt that every word of this was 
truth ; and inwardly once more he cried out upon 
the ignoble fate that had made him a highwayman 
in love. Yet his ardour rose as Miss Silsworthy 
retreated. He was a little touched in his pride ; 
and, beyond this, Miss Silsworthy began to seem 
more than ever desirable. 

“T resign myself into your hands, my dear lady,” 
he said. “Everything that you have said is just. 
— I hope, and shall hope :—How long shall it 

e ? » 

“T dare say,” replied Miss Silsworthy, softly, “I 
shall give you an answer sooner—sooner than you 
deserve.” 

“ And will it be a better one than I deserve, my 
dear lady?” 

“You must not expect me to know how you 
reckon your deserts,” laughed Miss Silsworthy. 


Mrs. Ledward, it has been mentioned, had seen 
Mr. Belport on the road with flowers in his hand. 
She shortened her drive, set Miss Peile down at the 
tennis-court, and called at Miss Silsworthy’s on her 
way home. 

Miss Silsworthy was arranging the flowers. 

*“T know the roses,” said Mrs. Ledward. “He 
took a prize with them last year. How did it pass 
off, dear?” (Mrs. Ledward’s thoughts still ran upon 
the funeral.) “Was he as good as his letter? I 
mean, was heardent? I suppose it is quite settled.” 

“He behaved rather nicely, I think,” said Miss 
Silsworthy. ‘No, nothing is exactly settled; I 
mean, I have not given him an answer. I really 
couldn’t act in that breathless way.” 

“ No, dear, to be sure ; but you didn’t hold him 
off too much, did you? I think you are taking it 
very sensibly, Julia. I was just a little afraid that, 
as it is your first, you know, you might be rather 
carried away by your feelings. Dear, dear, how 
odd it seems! Sosudden of him! Now, J always 
fancied, Julia, that if it was anybody it would be the 
doctor.” 

Miss Silsworthy smiled a little uncomfortably. 

“ Not but that one’s as good as another, after all,” 
added Mrs. Ledward, “and I really fancy Charles 
Belport would be the more comfortable man of the two. 
What with night-bells, and a dispenser in the house 
making up medicines all over the place, and one’s 
fear that something wrong might get into the de- 
canters at any moment—oh no, dear, I don’t think 
poor Drellings would be at all so suitable.” 

And, despite Miss Silsworthy’s reiterated assur- 
ances, Mrs. Ledward went away satisfied that the 
affair was as good as concluded. 


CHAPTER VI.—ANOTHER. 


R. BELPORT, too, was not without a sense 
of confidence. His mental state during the 
next two or three days was, nevertheless, 

very indeterminate. When he thought of Miss 
Silsworthy he was rather elated than otherwise, and 
took himself to task for not having been prompter 
to perceive her various excellences. But when he 
thought of the letter and the trick, he was at once 
indignant and ill at ease. 

So he scarcely showed himself abroad. He did 
not take the air on the parade of a morning, and 
he especially avoided the club of an evening. 

Doctor Drellings told him roundly that his be- 
haviour was scarcely decent. “Here you are, as 
good as engaged,” said he, “and you conduct 
yourself as if you had been put out of the house.” 

“You do not understand the matter at all,” 
returned Mr. Belport. “I am exceedingly proud 
of Miss Silsworthy’s favour, and shall certainly do 
all that I can to win it entirely. But how can I be 
at ease, how can I flaunt it abroad, as you would 
have me do, knowing what is in the background? 
Some villain is smiling at us all the time ; smiling 
at Miss Silsworthy and at me. Do you suppose 
that is agreeable? Then this trick is certain, 
sooner or later, to reach the ears of Miss Silsworthy. 
I myself should be the first to tell her, if I coulé 
discover the scoundrel who has tricked us. What 
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reckoning will Miss Silsworthy have with me then ? 
Have not I deceived her too?” 

“You did it for the best, you know,” urged the 
doctor. 

“Will she look at it in that light?” asked Mr. 
Belport, nervously. ‘ Had I not better have con- 
fessed to her at once that I knew nothing about the 
letter? Oh, oh, oh that it should have come to 
this with me !” 

“What a bother you are making! Somebody 
has played a little joke at your expense ; I don’t see 
anything more than that in it.” 

“Then you have no sensibility, and no delicacy. 
You have none of the finer emotions of a man.” 

“ As I look upon it,” continued the doctor, im- 
perturbably, “ it is the doing of some one who has 
taken kindly counsel with himself with a view to 
your ultimate good. He saw you a lonely bachelor. 
He felt that you wanted a comforter on the hearth. 
He thought that Miss Silsworthy was the one ideal 
helpmeet for you, and he took this humorous way 
of bringing you together.” 

“Tt would be a satisfaction to me,” said Mr. 
Belport, mildly, “to kick him for his pains. For 
one thing, he has completely put it out of my 
power to do justice to myself as a wooer. You are 
aware, Drellings, that I have some little talent in 
turning a sentence to please a lady’s ear, yet I can 
assure you that I scarcely shaped a sentiment to 
Miss Silsworthy the other afternoon which it would 
give me pleasure to repeat to you.” 

“That may account for your having come off so 
well,” replied Dr. Drellings. “Now suppose I were 
to hypnotise you, and try to put a more reasonable 
mind in you. Did I tell you that I had bought a 
couple of books on the subject? There are possi- 
bilities in it, I believe. Treatment by suggestion 
is what they call it. It seems to soothe the nerves 
if it does nothing else. Sit down there and let me 
soothe your nerves. You won’t? Well, I have done 
the best I can for you. Remember, however, that 
you are not doing the respectable thing at present. 
Another week of this pottering in the back garden, 
and Miss Silsworthy will take the parade on some 
other person’s arm.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Belport, dryly, “I should pitch 

that other person from the pier-head at high 
water.” 
_ Mr. Belport went home. He was inclined to be- 
lieve that Dr. Drellings was partly right ; it would 
be well for him to be seen a little more abroad. 
He walked home therefore by way of the parade, 
proceeding leisurely, gazing this way and that, 
courting observation and address. But it was too 
early in the afternoon for the strollers to have 
gathered, and Mr. Belport had the parade to him- 
self. Mrs. Ledward, however, observed him from 
behind her window-blind, and made a mental note 
that this was the first time he had appeared on the 
front since the proposal of marriage. 


Arrived at his house, Mr. Belport found a letter 
addressed to him in the large free hand of Miss 
Silsworthy. It was very short, and polite, but 
contained no endearments. Miss Silsworthy re- 
quested that Mr. Belport would have the kindness 
to call upon her at his earliest convenience. She 


had a communication to make to him. Miss Sils- 
worthy hoped that it would be agreeable to Mr. 
Belport to see her that afternoon ; he would find 
her at home, and alone, at four o’clock. 

Mr. Belport read this courteous ambiguity with 
no easy mind. 

“This threatens,” he said. Then, as it began to 
dawn upon him that Miss Silsworthy had perchance 
come to know the trick of the letter, a weakness 
seized him, and a cold foreboding, and he wished 
himself far away. 

It was a little after three o’clock. In less than 
an hour, if he obeyed Miss Silsworthy’s summons, 
he would have to make a clean breast of it. 

“Tt isa very disagreeable dilemma,” he said ; “I 
shall be caught between two difficulties. What 
will it serve me to say that my first motive was to 
shield her? She will believe that I was the author 
of the plot. Nothing can save me. I won't go ; 
I'll take the afternoon train to London. I can’t ; it 
has gone. The day of my destiny is over.” 

Half-past three. Mr. Belport took a turn in his 
garden. He plucked a yellow rose, and started as 
he did so. “ Worse and worse! It is the emblem 
of departed love.” 

At twenty minutes to four he went in again, in- 
tending to write a letter to Miss Silsworthy, which 
he would send to her by his housemaid. 

At a quarter to four he realised that this was 
an impossible case for the services of a housemaid 
as intermediary. ‘The housemaid would be the 
crowning indignity.” 

At ten minutes to four he brushed his hat 
nervously, and let himself out. 

This time he avoided the parade, going round 
by the gas-works and the Wesleyan chapel on the 
outskirts of the town. 


Mr. Belport’s conjecture had hit the mark pre- 
cisely. Miss Silsworthy had lunched with Mrs. 
Ledward that morning, and Mrs. Ledward, who 
was zeal itself in the interests of Miss Silsworthy, 
had given her the gossip of the bathing-machines. 
Once a week in summer the ladies had a bathing 
party in a cove of the West Cliff. The young 
ladies took their dip, and the elder ladies kept 
guard in a semicircular phalanx on the beach. 
While the bathers were drying their hair in the sun 
on the steps of their bathing-machines, they talked 
of many things, but on the morning referred to 
there was nothing discussed but the engagement 
of Miss Silsworthy and Mr. Belport. It was Miss 
Pussy Datch who slid in the word that did the 
mischief. 

“ J believe it’s all a hoax,” said Miss Datch. “I 
don’t believe he wrote the letter at all.” 

Half a dozen variations on this proposition were 
forthcoming at once ; and so it chanced that Mrs. 
Ledward, who arrived in a bath chair just as the 
party was breaking up, felt the flutter of doubt that 
pervaded it, and went home to hint to Miss Sils- 
worthy that there were rumours in the air. 

“ All 7 think about it is,” concluded Mrs. Led- 
ward, “that the silly things are jealous; but I 
mean you to know everything that’s said, Julia.” 

This was the seed that germinated in Miss Sils- 
worthy’s breast in less than an hour. 
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She said to Mrs. Ledward, “It was certain to 
upset them, of course, and they were certain to say 
something disagreeable. But he followed up the 


. letter himself you see, and I don’t quite understand 


where the hoax comes in.” 

This is what Miss Silsworthy said to Mrs. Led- 
ward, but in saying this she did not speak her whole 
mind. She realised that she had never rested quite 
surely in the poetic pleadings of that unique love- 
letter. Suppose it were not real after all! She 
was far from believing this, but, shadowy as the 
doubt was, it would be as well to resolve it. Miss 
Silsworthy held no parley with doubt. So she 
walked home after lunching with Mrs. Ledward, 
and penned the note to Mr. Belport which had 
smitten him between wind and water. 


Mr. Belport rang, and was admitted. Miss Sils- 
worthy was in the drawing-room, but not on the 
sofa. She rose from a straight-backed chair in the 
alcove. She was a little pale, and wore a grey 
gown trimmed with black. It was a severe anda 
questioning costume, and when Mr. Belport saw it 
he wished again that he had not missed the after- 
noon train to London. 

Now when they had exchanged greetings Miss 
Silsworthy wondered whether she had not acted 
a little hastily. She thought it probable, indeed, 
that she would be proved in a moment to have 
acted a little foolishly. But there was Mr. Belport 
awaiting the explanation of her summons, and 
speak she must. 

‘TI wanted to ask you something,” she began. 
“T’m afraid it is a foolish question, but—well, 
please tell me ; this letter”—here Miss Silsworthy 
held up the wretched letter—‘did you write it? 
Tell me, please.” 

Mr. Belport paused. It was not that he was seek- 
ing words, but that he could not get the words out. 

“Miss Silsworthy,” he said at length, “I am 
constrained to admit that I did not.” 

It is within the mark to assert that this was the 
very last answer in the world which Miss Silsworthy 
had expected to receive. She looked utterly 
amazed, she grew very red, she put her hand to her 
side, and fixed a gaze on Mr. Belport, under which 
he felt as though red-hot electric needles were 
dancing on his spinal column. 

“Was it written by your knowledge, with your 
consent ?” Miss Silsworthy asked, after an interval 
of dreadful silence. 

“‘T must humbly confess to you, Miss Silsworthy,” 
pleaded Mr. Belport, “that I neither consented to 
this letter nor knew of it.” 

Miss Silsworthy’s countenance settled to stone. 

“T believe,” she said, “that I am entitled to ask 
you for an explanation.” 

“The very fullest it is in my power to give you, 
you shall have,” Mr. Belport answered. “ Miss 
Silsworthy, if you have been victimised, so have I. 
We were taken in the same snare. The letter that 


you received I saw for the first time when you 
showed it to me on the day that I had the honour 
to make a humble, sincere proposal of marriage to 
you.” 

Miss Silsworthy made a gesture of profound 
annoyance. 
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“You knew the letter to be a forgery, and yet 
you—you did what you did? Do you think that 
was quite fair?” she inquired coldly. “Was it 
quite a nice experience to subject me to? From 
you, Mr. Belport, this was hardly to have been 
expected.” 

“It was then, indeed, that I felt myself a worm,” 
Mr. Belport said afterwards to his friend. 

He must have looked as he felt, for Miss Sils- 
worthy’s face relaxed a little, though Mr. Belport, 
gazing blankly before him, did not observe the 
change. 

Yet he tried to summon up a little gallantry. 
* Miss Silsworthy,” he said, “my heart tells me 
that you are using me a little hardly. I cannot 
well explain all the reasons which induced me to 
act upon that letter as though it had been my own ; 
but you will understand, I think, that when I had 
received yours it would have been a hard matter 
indeed for me to go to you and say that some 
person unknown to both of us had cheated you 
into penning that most kind epistle. I could not 
do it. Had I known of the false letter before 
receiving yours, I should have taken another 
course ; but, believe me, that if the unworthy act of 
another precipitated me into the part of the wooer, 
I should ere long have ventured on it, unprompted 
save by my own heart.” 

Miss Silsworthy was visibly softened. “I’m sure 
it was wrong,” she said ; “you ought to have told 
me ; though I understand now why you did not do 
so. It was generously intended, and I believe that 
I ought to forgive you. But—oh, I cannot under- 
stand it, it is too dreadful! Have you really no 
idea who has done it? Can’t you think? What 
is to be done? Half the people in the place may 
be laughing at us for anything we know. Oh, what 
a wretched thing to have happened !” 

“T am almost certain,” said Mr. Belport, “ that 
there is scarcely a creature in the place, save our- 
selves, to whom it is known. Why, Drellings him- 
self knew nothing of it; and if anybody in the 
town y 

“You told Dr. Drellings about it?” 

“Oh, Drellings, Drellings ; yes, what could I 
do? Imagine my feelings when—when ——” 

“ When you got that foolish letter of mine.” 

“That kindest, most prized of letters. Yes, I 
went to Drellings—you know my intimacy with 
him—I was amazed, distracted, undone. That was 
the very word I used to Drellings. Drellings 
might have heard something. I seldom take his 
opinion, but I always ask it. But Drellings knew 
nothing. He knows no more than we do to this 
day. Now, if it were in the mouths of any of the 
gossips, Drellings could not have escaped hearing 
it. He himself is the greatest gossip of all.” 

“T shall not rest satisfied an hour until we have 
traced it to the bottom,” said Miss Silsworthy de- 
cisively. ‘Somebody here in the town has done 
it.” 

“And I,” said Mr. Belport, “shall assist you. 
Courage, dear lady! We shall do it.” 

“Yes,” assented Miss Silsworthy, rather dubi- 
ously, “ but then, you know, it is quite impossible 
for me to see you again.” 

“ Julia,” exclaimed Mr. Belfort—* Julia !” 
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“No,” said Miss Silsworthy, quite firmly, “it 
must be Julia no longer.” 

“TI will never agree to that,” said Mr. Belport, 
rising up and pacing the room, with his shoulders 
nearly on a level with the top of his head. “No, 
no; we must be leagued together against the con- 
spirator. You shall be Julia still, What! I say 
that we are now doubly bound to each other.” 

“And I say,” replied Miss Silsworthy, “that I 
cannot and will not consent to anything of the 
kind.” 

“ Then what is now a secret between us becomes 
nothing less than a public tale at once.” 

Miss Silsworthy felt herself nonplussed. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she said ; “ but I will 
not engage myself to you in these circumstances.” 

“Then you have not one atom of regard for 
me,” said Mr. Belport, who was now beginning to 
be touched in his pride. 

“Tt is not that,” said Miss Silsworthy, mildly. 

“ Explain, dear lady, explain.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Miss Silsworthy, “I have 
explained, and explained, and explained. It all 
comes to this: the person who wrote the letter 
must be discovered, and until then I intend to 
remain Miss Silsworthy. Please do not ask me to 
say any more. Good afternoon.” 


Mr. Belport was still uncovered in the garden, 
and brushing his hat mechanically with his sleeve, 
before he quite realised that Miss Silsworthy had 
left him. It was altogether a humiliating pass for 
a person of his reputation to have arrived at. He 
went out vaguely through the garden gate, and was 
midway on the parade before he was aware of his 
course. On a sudden he perceived that all the 
ladies were out, as they always were at five in the 
afternoon. 

Miss Peile, in sky-blue muslin, tripped across 
his path on her way down the shingle to her boat, 





and said, “ Oh you very shy man! Was this what 
I gave you lessons for? Don’t forget that 7 taught 
you how to propose.” 

“Tt is a beautiful evening for a row,” said Mr. 
Belport, believing that he was assenting to a 
proposition of Miss Peile’s. He walked in a 
nightmare. 

Then it was the clear ringing voice of little Mrs. 
Tennie : “ Many happy returns—no, I mean many 
congratulations, Mr. Belport. Better late than 
never is a good motto.” 

“It is months since I composed one, I assure 
you,” came the vacant answer. 

The fat Miss Datch, straining at the leash of an 
incorrigible pug, shot a glance of mischief at him 
from the other side of the parade gardens. He saw 
her and raised his hat. 

“Are you keeping up your courage?” she asked 
in a loud whisper across the garden. “Don’t 
mind what any of them say. They w#// talk, you 
know.” 

“They will,” he muttered between his teeth ; 
“they will!” 

At the very end of the parade it was Mrs. Morse. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to have m—met you, Mr. 
B—B—B—Belport. It is the fi—first opport—t— 
tunity I have had of con. . . . gratulating you. I 
am so f—fond of dear Miss Silsworthy. Do—you 
—know I th—think it would be quite—an—ideal 
m—match. I don’t w—wonder you are looking so 
w—w—well.” 

Mr. Belport’s smile was sombre. ‘“ Mrs. Morse’s 
good wishes are not to be lightly valued,” he said, 
“for they are always spoken truly.” He passed on. 
“That is one of the best hearts in the town,” said 
Mr. Belport to himself, and he gnashed his teeth. 
“Well, weli, I have deserved this. I have de- 
served it. I have been the pilot of my own woe. 
And now I should like to know what is to happen 
next.” 





LETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON! 


WO octavo volumes of the Letters of Samuel 
Johnson, collected and annotated by George 
Birkbeck Hill, the editor of the Clarendon 

Press edition of “ Boswell’s Johnson,” are a welcome 
and valuable addition to English literature. Between 
three and four hundred letters have already been 
published in the “ Life,” but Mr. Hill is an enthu- 
siast about everything connected with Johnson, 
and it was a happy thought to collect and edit as 
much of the correspondence as could be obtained 
by appeals to the possessors of the originals, as 
well as by his own able and zealous research. 
The result is that we have here at least a hundred 
letters hitherto unpublished, and containing some 
of the most interesting portions of Johnson’s corre- 
spondence. It is curious to read, in Mr. Hill’s 
preface, how he acquired many of these treasures, 


or obtained the use of them for being “ committed 
to the immortal custody of the press.” Here they 
are, a precious memorial, and a worthy supplement 
to the classic edition of “ Boswell’s Johnson.” The 
two volumes contain, with the notes and other 
illustrative matter, about nine hundred octavo pages, 
and there is not a page that any intelligent reader 
would like to be omitted. 

The most interesting of all the letters, which Mr. 
Hill calls “the gem of my collection,” is a letter 
from Johnson to his wife, the only one known to 
be preserved. It appears in fac-simile in the fore- 
front of the book, a place of honour which it richly 
deserves. In the letter dated January 31, 1739-40, 

1 Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected and edited 


by George Birkbeck Hill, D.c.L. In two volumes, Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1892. 
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he opens up his whole heart to his dear wife, and 
while referring to his own trials and struggles which 
have caused to them enforced separation fora time, 
which he feels all the more from having heard of 
an illness or accident that had overtaken her, he 
hopes for better fortune when his play is brought 
out ; and he concludes with the following words of 
warmest affection : 


“Be assured, my dear girl, that I have seen 
nobody in these rambles upon which I have been 
forced, that has not contributed to confirm my 
esteem and affection for thee, though that esteem 
and affection only contributes to increase my un- 
happiness when I reflected that the most amiable 
woman in the world was exposed by my means to 
miseries which I could not relieve. 

“Tam, my charming love, yours, 
“SAM : JOHNSON.” 


This letter was lent by Mr. W. R. Smith, of 
West Liss, Hampshire, a descendant of the Rev. 
George Strahan, to whose vicarage at Islington 
Johnson sometimes went for change of air. 

All the Thrale letters are delightful reading, from 
the thorough naturalness and frankness of the 
writer. For Mrs. Thrale’s letters he looked with 
impatience during his absence from town, and if 
more than two or three days passed without her 
correspondence, he felt uncomfortable and neg- 
lected. No knight errant of romance was ever 
more adoring and faithful to the lady of his imagi- 
nation than Johnson was to his-mistress. Any 
one of the Doctor’s letters will serve to show the 
tone and the topics of his communications. Here 
are a few sentences from a letter written from 
Auchinleck (pronounced Affleck), the seat of his 
friend Boswell’s father : 

‘* Honoured Mistress, —At Glasgow I received six letters, of 
which the first was written August 23d. I am now at leisure 
to answer them in order. August 23d.—Mrs. Boswell has 
the mien and manners of a gentlewoman ; and such a person 
and mind as would not be in any place either admired or 
contemned. She is in a proper degree inferior to her hus- 
band : she cannot rival him, nor can he ever be ashamed 
of her. Your letter brought us the first certain intelligence 
of Dr. Beattie’s pension. He will now be a great man at 
Aberdeen, where everyone speaks well of him.” 


The long letter touches upon very many subjects : 
the death of Lord Lyttelton, Sir Henry Salusbury, 
(Mrs. Thrale’s uncle), the Countess of Loudon, who 
at 93 possessed all her faculties in much freshness, 
and used to send her daughter Lady Betty, aged 
70, to bed after supper, “for girls must not use 
late hours,” while she sat up to entertain the com- 
pany. Another old Scotch lady was the Countess 
of Eglinton, who for many years gave the laws of 
elegance to Scotland. 

‘She is now 83, in full vigour of mind, and not 
much impaired in form. She was remarking that her 
marriage was in the year eight, and I told her that my birth 
was in nine. Then, says she, I am just old enough to be 
your mother, and I will take you for my son. She called 
Boswell the boy : yes, Madam, said I, we will send him to 
school. He is already, said she, in a good school ; and ex- 
pressed her hope of his improvement. At last night came, 
and I was sorry to leave her.” 


There are home bits about the health of the 
household, and the brewery, and other matters 





which Mrs. Thrale had referred to ; especially her 
telling about her commg into her Welsh estates, 
about which Johnson says: “I take great delight 
in your fifteen thousand trees ; the greater for hay- 
ing been so long in a country where trees and 
diamonds are equal rarities.” And he has a 
pleasant word about one of Mrs. Thrale’s daughters : 
“My poor little Lucy is, I hope, now quite re- 
covered, for I have brought no little maiden from 
the Highlands, though I might perhaps have had 
one of the princesses of Raasa, who are very 
pretty people, and in that wilderness of life, put me 
in mind of your little tribe by the propriety of their 
behaviour.” 

To this, and to all the letters throughout the 
volumes, Mr. Hill has put welcome and excellent 
notes, which vastly increase the interest and value 
of the work. Thus, we are informed, in connection 
with the foregoing letter, that Mrs. Thrale, on the 
death of an uncle, became possessed of the Welsh 
estates, and that in the following summer Johnson 
accompanied her and Mr. Thrale when they went to 
Wales to take possession. Mrs. Thrale had written, 
“When you sigh for an island of your own, 
remember that Rasselas could never settle the 
limits of his imaginary dominion, but when I am 
grown rich we will buy Bardsley for you.” Bardsley 
was a small island off that part of Carnarvonshire 
where she was born. In a previous letter John- 
son had announced that “Macleod offered me an 
island. If it were not too far off, I should hardly 
refuse it; my island would be pleasanter than 
Brighthelmstone, if you and my master would 
come to it; but I cannot think it pleasant to live 
quite alone. 


‘Oblitusque meorum, obliviscendus et illis.’ 


That I should be elated by the dominion of an 
island to the forgetfulness of my friends at Streat- 
ham I cannot believe, and I hope never to deserve 
that they should be willing to forget me.” 

The time came, however, when the pleasant ties 
with Streatham were broken. When the “ beloved 
mistress,” now a widow, married Piozzi, her Italian 
master, all was over, and Johnson’s last letters to 
her are here given. Writing to Sir John Hawkins, 
he said, “ Poor Thrale ! I thought that either her 
virtue or her vice would have restrained her from 
such a marriage. She is now become a subject for 
her enemies to exult over, and for her friends, if 
she has any left, to forget or pity.” This shows 
how deeply Johnson felt. The close of Mrs. 
Thrale’s last letter is in better strain. ‘Farewell, 
dear sir ; and accept my best wishes. You have 
always commanded my esteem, and long enjoyed 
the fruits of a friendship never infringed by one 
harsh expression on my part, during twenty years 
of familiar talk. Never did I oppose your will, 
or control your wish; nor can your unmerited 
severity itself lessen my regard. But till you have 
changed your opinion of Mr. Piozzi let us 
converse no more. God bless you.” It is only 
right to add that the widow had other suitors 
besides Piozzi, and that she refused the hand of 
Mr. Whitbread, the richest of all brewers. Her 
daughter, Hester Maria, the “ Queeney” of John- 
son, became the wife of Admiral Viscount Keith, 
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who commanded the Channel Fleet all the time of 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion of England. 

It is a curious fact that the great lexicographer 
was himself very weak in orthography. The 
spelling of Johnson’s letters is very faulty. It has 
blunders such as a young lady of his time might 
make in writing from the still-room. He does not 
seem to remember or give any heed to his own 
rulings in the dictionary. “This may bring com- 
fort,” says Mr. Birkbeck Hill, “to those who fail 
in spelling in these days of competitive examina- 
tions, when an excessive importance is attached to 
a somewhat mean art.” 

Thus, in the letters given in this collection we find 
“nersuance,” “I cannot butt,” “council” (a pleader), 
“happyest,” “ Fryday,” “solicite,” “defense,” 
“namflets,” “harrassed,” “dos” and “do’s” for 
does, “acknowlegement,” “ distresful,” “ personali,” 
“imbecillity,” “enervaiting,” and “devide.” He 
frequently omitted the sign of the genitive case, 
as “Bankers book,” “ Doctors prescription.” In 
writing proper names he often left out the second 
final consonant, as “ Cadel,” “ Wraxal,” “ Gastrel,” 
“Dod,” and “ Pot.” Never in a single instance 
did he write Boswell, but always “ Boswel.” This 
he perhaps did by rule. In like manner he fre- 
quently wrote “ ilness.” 

This is a sufficient list of mis-spelled words, and 
might be extended without much trouble. Thus 
in writing to Mr. Cadell, he says, “ Do not let us 
teize one another about books.” He often writes 
about “taking physick,” and tells a friend that no 
one is much hurt by the “ criticks.” And he speaks 
of the “draught” instead of the “ draft” of an 
epitaph. ‘There is no system in the errors, as in 
books of our day, printed by the editor of the 
“Fonétic Nfiz,” but in Johnson’s case it seems 
to have arisen from sheer carelessness. Thus, in 
writing to his friend John Nichols, he spells his 
correspondent’s name “Nichols,” “ Nicols,” 
“Nichol,” and “Nicol.” It is quite necessary for 
Mr. Hill to explain that he carefully “retains 
Johnson’s spelling, wherever I have been able to 
see the originals or to get exact copies.” None of 
the blunders can be regarded as “ printer’s errors.” 

There were occasions when the Doctor was 
keenly sensitive to right spelling, as in the memor- 
able incident of his being charged with omitting 
the word “ocean” from his Dictionary. Stalking 
to his shelves, he pulled out the book, and finding 
the word, he pointed it to his critic, with the 
remark, “ There, Sir; but perhaps your friend spells 
‘ocean’ with an s !” 

In his old age Johnson had a melancholy and 
almost solitary life. Writing in May 1783 to Mrs. 
Thrale, he says, “ When I first settled in this neigh- 
bourhood, I had Richardson and Lawrence and 


Mrs. Miller on hand. I had Mrs. Williams, then 
no bad companion, and Levet for a long time 
always to be had. If I now go out, I must go far 
for company, and at last come back to two sick and 
discontented women, who can hardly talk, if they 
had anything to say ; and whose hatred of each 
other makes one great exercise of their faculties.” 

Poor Johnson! Well might he say in a subse- 
quent letter, “ What shall exclude the black dog 
from an habitation like this?” And he adds, “If 
I were a little richer, I would perhaps take some 
cheerful female into the house.” Richardson had 
lived in Salisbury Court, now known as Salisbury 
Square, on the opposite side of Fleet Street from 
Bolt Court. Mrs. Allen was the wife of Allen, the 
printer, his landlord, who lived next door. To 
Edmund Allen some very pleasant letters appear 
in the earlier part of this book. In 1784 he died, 
and a letter in September of that year written from 
Ashbourne says, “ The death of dear Mr. Aller 
gave me pain.” No wonder that Johnson found 
relief from silence and solitude in the latest club 
to which he belonged—that in Ivy Lane—though 
it must have been rather a dull place compared 
with “ ¢e club” of former times. “If a man be 
phlegmatic,” said Goldsmith, “he may sit in 
silence at the hum-drum Club in Ivy Lane,” a 
description doubly applicable to Johnson’s last club. 

The latest letters in Mr. Hill’s collection (of 
those not previously published) are to the Rev. 
D. Taylor, describing his own health ; to Francesco 
Sastres, an Italian master (with whom Johnson 
read the classics), about Lunardi of balloon fame ; 
to John Rylands, referring to the date and inscrip- 
tion on Mrs. Johnson’s tombstone ; to the Rev. D. 
Vyse, in Lambeth, inquiring about some relatives 
said to lie there ; and to Mr. John Nichols, on 
some historical matters, of which he charges him 
to keep a memorial. 

Very touching is the ending of the note to Mr. 
Rylands. “I saw the draught of the stone ; I am 
afraid the date is wrong. I think it should be 52. 
We will have it rectified. You say nothing of the 
cash, but that you have paid it. My intention was 
that Mr. Payne should have put into your hand 
fifteen pounds, which he received from me at mid- 
summer. If he has not done it, I will order you 
the money, which is in his hands. Shall I ever be 
able to bear the sight of this stone? In your 
company I hope I shall. You will not wonder that 
I write no more. God bless you, for Christ’s sake !” 
This was written from Lichfield, Nov. 4, 1784. 

Johnson died on December 18 of that year, and 
on the zoth he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
A large number of distinguished persons attended 
the funeral, Edmund Burke and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds being among the pall-bearers. 
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WADY HALFA. 


HE world which traveis is largely taken care of 
by certain firms who make it their business to 
relieve the tourist of all care and trouble for 

a certain sum. Now in Egypt, where the tourist, 
as a rule, understands neither the ways nor the 
language of the people, some such intermediary has 
been found absolutely necessary for the majority of 
those who travel. ‘The Nile, therefore, is farmed 
by such a firm to the general satisfaction of every- 
body. Steamers are run by them at fixed and 
stated periods, on board of which, for fixed and 
stated prices, certain comforts and conveniences 
are invariably supplied. It is all very businesslike, 
very fair, very English. You pay your money, and 
get exactly what you were informed you would get. 
There is no cheating, no scamping, no Orientalism 
about it at all. Except for the scenery, the warmth, 
and the black-skinned negroes, it might be an 
English boat on a British river, all is so intensely 
practical, open-handed, and honest. The Sid had 
known of this firm, as indeed do all that travel either 
by sea or by land nowadays, and accordingly, when 
in Malta, she had waited upon their bland repre- 
sentative in order to make inquiries, not concerning 
the comfort or safety of the steamers, for of that 
she entertained no doubt, but merely concerning 
the price of a ticket to Assouan and back. The 
polite representative mentioned the price of a 
ticket, and the Sid knew it was beyond the limits of 
her shallow purse. 

Was it not possible to go for less? meekly in- 
quired the Sid of that gentle youth. 

No, madam, certainly it was not possible, as 
there was but one price and that was it. But may- 
be there was some other means of going besides 
the well-appointed steamers of the gentle youth’s 
firm, suggested the reluctant Sid. A smile of pity 








mingled with contempt :llumined for a moment 
those gentle features, as the youth replied that in 
Egypt the traveller was in their hands and could 
not get out of them. 

“Tn that case,” said the Sid, sorrowfully, “I 
must give up the Nile, for, to tell the truth, I have 
not the money to pay for the ticket.” 

From that moment, however, the Sid was all the 
more resolved upon going up the Nile. Never should 
it be said of her, the unconquerable Sid of the 
Desert, that she failed to go where she wanted 
because she had not enough money to go comfort- 
ably on an expensive English boat like an ordinary 
sensible mortal. She would go uncomfortably, on 
any sort of boat, provided only that she might go. 
And thus all the time she was in Cairo she medi- 
tated on that trip, her ambition lured her on until 
she could think of little else ; and the trip, which 
had it been easy would have possessed the usual 
attractions to her, now that it seemed impossible 
became a sort of possession with her. She used to 
go down to the river and look at the boats until 
she got quite frantic with longing. Then she re- 
flected on that gentle youth in Malta and the price 
of the ticket, and felt her limp purse, and came 
home to her lodgings filled with a mighty unrest 
and deep inward longing. 

At length, one day, when telling of this her dis- 
appointment to a chance acquaintance, a Syrian, to 
whom she was lending certain help in the way of 
writing a prospectus in English, he said that she 
ought to go in the native boat. 

“What native boat? Are there any?” asked the 
Sid. 

“Why, of course. You don’t suppose that the 
natives go on the grand English boats, and pay the 
grand English prices, do you ?” 
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THE SID GOES UP THE NILE. 


The hour of the Sid’s triumph was at hand, a 
triumph which would have been complete could 
she only have let that gentle youth in Malta know 
that she was actually afloat upon the Nile, and yet 
not in one of his boats. The steamer in which 
the Sid took passage was the Khedival postal boat, 
which, twice a month, went up the river delivering 
letters. It was, in fact, a floating post-office rather 
than a postal boat, for it stopped at every village 
and gave out the letters, sometimes in bags and 
sometimes in handfuls. Occasionally the village 
came down en” masse to receive its letters, which 
were handed to the postmaster, who then and 
there, standing on the bank, delivered them to the 
consignees. Quite a native way of doing things. 
The Sid was perfectly happy, for not only was the 
postal boat quite moderate in its prices for the 
second cabin, but it had the extra virtue of allowing 
passengers to cater for themselves or not, just as they 
preferred. The Sid chose the former plan. The 
cook in the galley sold food at stated prices to 
those who wanted anything, while the mere natives 
catered for themselves from over the ship’s side. 
At every stopping-place crowds of people swarmed 
up to sell their little wares and provisions. ‘This 
exactly suited the Sid, who bought twenty hard- 
boiled eggs at Luxor for twopence halfpenny, and 
lived upon them for several days with great eco- 
nomy and satisfaction. 

The postal boat carried among its saloon passen- 
gers no less a personage than the Postmaster- 
General himself, Saba Pacha ; and after him Abbate 
Pacha, an Italian doctor, high up in official life 
in Cairo ; then there was an American, a French- 


man, and a German to complete the first-class list. 
The Sid was on terms of friendship with all these, 
though she travelled second-class, as also with the 
native deck ladies, who were jealously curtained 


off from the eye of man. These deck ladies filled 
the heart of the free-roving Sid with pity. There 
they were, poor caged birds, curtained around and 
around so that no breath of air nor eye of man 
could invade their den, and there they sat, bliss- 
fully perspiring under the rays of an almost vertical 
sun, too happy, if they fulfilled all the obligations 
of etiquette, to think whether they were comfort- 
able or not. Thus things went on until the boat 
reached Assouan, the frontier of Nubia, and the 
goal of most tourists, who return happy after having 
seen the first cataract. The large and roomy boat 
from Cairo was abandoned, as only one of lighter 
draught was available from thence to Wady Halfa. 
The Sid got into the little loop-line railway which 
connects the two smooth waters below and above 
the cataract, and beamingly prepared to go on 
board the new boat. 

Suddenly Saba Pacha loomed up before her, 
and informed her that it was impossible for her to 
proceed any farther. 

“Why ?” asked the Sid, in amazement. 

“ Because there is no suitable accommodation for 
you in this boat. It is very small, and there is no 
second cabin for ladies.” 

“Don’t consider me a lady then,” replied the 
Sid; “imagine me a woman only. I will go deck 
passage.” 

It was now the Pacha’s turn to be amazed. 


“Impossible!” he replied. “Such a thing is out 
of the question. You could never endure such a 
thing, even if you were permitted to make so mad 
an attempt.” 

The Sid reflected upon what she had done in 
the desert, and replied with confidence, “I can 
go deck passage perfectly well.” 

“Then I'll not allow it,” said the Pacha, turning 
upon his autocratic heel. 

The Sid was in despair ; she was likewise very 
angry. Perhaps she was not entirely just towards 
Saba Pacha. She did not consider the difficulty 
he was in, and she did not take sufficient account 
of his inability to understand her and her proceed- 
ings. She poured forth her wrongs into the ear of 
Abbate Pacha. He was sympathetic of her wrongs, 
while explanatory of the action of Saba. The 
Pacha meant it for the best, he knew what privation 
and discomfort would be her portion as a deck 
passenger, he could not think of subjecting her to 
it. The Sid did not thank him for his interfering, 
bothersome kindness ; she had been all over the 
world, and did what she liked ; she was sixty-three 
years old, and knew her own mind. In short, he 
had no business to interfere with her at all, so long 
as she honestly paid her way and broke no rules ; 
it was tyrannical, it was “man-like.” The Italian 
doctor tried to explain to her that a good boat, 
quite a lady’s boat, would be on the river in another 
week, and all she had to do was to wait nicely at 
Assouan until it came. No, she couldn’t wait ; she 
was going on to Palestine ; it would be getting too 
hot in the season, she wouldn’t wait for another 
boat. She was vexed, disappointed, angry, and— 
shall I say it?—womanlike. ‘Then the peace- 
making doctor waited upon the Pacha. What the 
two men said to each other of course I do not 
know, but I can very well imagine that the Italian, 
who knew something of the ways of women from 
enlightened lands, conveyed some useful informa- 
tion to the benighted Oriental. He told him, for 
instance, that in America, the land where the Sid 
hailed from, all women do as they like, and it is the 
sole duty of men to facilitate their so doing ; that 
the idea of telling a woman she must not do a thing 
because some man thought it foolish was antiquated ; 
that what he meant for kindness was by the Sid 
deemed mere tyranny. These novel propositions 
being at length understood by the Pacha, he acted 
at once as became a generous person. He sent 
his engineer, an Englishman, to the Sid, with orders 
to explain to her that if, after due reflection, she was 
willing to make the attempt to go deck passage, he 
would do all he could to make her comfortable. 
The Sid needed no time to reflect. Of course she 
wanted to go, and’ was willing to go deck passage— 
was all the more eager in fact, being but a woman, 
and conscious of a little victory. 

Behold the Sid now therefore installed on the 
deck of the small boat that paddles between 
Assouan and Wady Halfa. Her arrangements for 
her comfort were soon made. A box to sit on, a 
waterproof cloak to hang up by way of screen, one 
or two books and a paint-box ; the Sid was happy, 
she needed nothing more. At night she would 
have contentedly slept on the cloak with her head 
on the paint-box, but the Pacha sent her an offering 
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of a mattress, the engineer gave her a pillow and a 
blanket, and one of the English passengers a folding 
chair, and moreover the engineer allotted to her 
especial use one corner of the engine room. And 
thus it came about that the Sid fared sumptuously. 
Each night she made up her bed on the floor, and 
every morning rolled it up again out of sight. Lest 
any one familiar with the engine room of our steamers 
should imagine that the Sid descended into the 
stoke hole and there slumbered among the cinders, 
I must explain that the engine room was situated 
on the first deck, and was open at the sides. It 
had in fact nothing but a roof over it, which was 
the floor of the first cabin. Hence it was both 
shady and airy, and altogether a most delightful 
place to sit, for when the Sid got in front she was 
out of the way of engine-room smells, and had an 
open and uninterrupted view of either bank of the 
river. Nile boats don’t travel at night ; accordingly 
she slept undisturbed by sound or movement. The 
first-class passengers came down to call upon this 
quaint deck passenger, a mingling of classes which 
is not usual upon steamers. ‘The first-class passen- 
gers, however, were not the only persons with whom 
the Sid became acquainted ; there was also the 
crew, and some of the other steerage passengers 
with whom she became friendly, and for whom she 
did small deeds of kindness. ‘Ihe careless observer 
might suppose that all steerage passengers were 
alike and of the same socialgrade. A vast mistake. 
The laws of etiquette and rules of superiority and 
precedence are very stringent in those ranks of 
society whose doings seldom get chronicled. The 
Sid soon discovered this fact. Among other 
passengers on the boat there was a German, whose 
coat manifestly needed the intervention of the 
friendly feminine needle and thread. The Sid 
offered her services, and they were thankfully 
accepted ; the German was mended, and grateful. 
An Albanian soldier was pretty much in the same 
plight as regards need of mending, so the Sid like- 
wise performed upon his coat with her needle and 
thread. And while she was thus engaged, behold 
the German came inquiringly by and wanted to know 
whose coat that was. “The Albanian’s.” ‘“ What 
earthly interest can you have in that animal !” 
loftily inquired this proud Teuton, incensed at being, 
even in mending, placed upon an equality with the 
vile Albanian. “ Precisely the same that I had in 
you,” replied the Sid ; “he needed my help and I gave 
it to him.” Exit the German much ruffled in spirit. 

Nor was this all. Seeing how amiable she was 
with her needle, the engineer likewise brought his 
contribution of rents to “ the only woman on board.” 
‘The Sid did what was required, and secking about 
for further objects of benevolence, espied a Nubian 
sailor with a manifest rent in the sole garment 
which they wear when in full dress, a sort of long 
shirt or gown. ‘This too was delivered into the 
Sid’s hands after some polite pantomime of regret 
for giving so much trouble. And while she was 
mending the Nubian’s gown the engineer came 
along and inquired sharply : 

“What's that you are doing?” 

The Sid showed him the shirt and intimated it 
belonged to one of the sailors. 

“Look here,” said the chief man, seizing the 
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offending garment and throwing it into a corner ; 
*T’ll not have you mending for all the crew.” 
Thus there are distinctions on the deck of a Nile 
boat even as in the drawing-room of a duchess, 
The Nubian sailors were most friendly with the Sid. 
They made her small presents ; one gave her a dish 
of eggs, another presented her with a lump of 
native sugar, and the great Pacha himself sent her 
a peace-offering of a dove roasted on toast ; the 
Italian doctor gave her a plate of rice, and the 
Frenchman a box of chocolate. These little 
attentions preserved a friendly feeling all round, and 
varied the menu of the Sid’s table. 

Two days out from Assouan they encountered a 
sandstorm of such severity that the boat had to 
seek shelter for several hours. Clouds of finest 
sand were driven up from the Desert in such quan- 
tity as to resemble a dense fog. It was impossible 
to do anything or see anything, for the insidious 
sand penetrated everything—eyes, nose, ears. The 
passengers could only lie by gaspingly until the visita- 
tion was over. Even in the Desert the Sid had never 
seen anything to equal it. It must have been akin to 
the sandstorm of our childish picture-books, which 
habitually smothered caravans and then buried 
them out of sight. The storm raged all night and 
far into the morning, until at length it subsided, 
and the boat resumed its journey to Wady Hallfa. 

Wady Halfa cannot be called a centre of civilisa- 
tion, still, it is not the wildly desolate place it used 
to be. There are more people passing up and 
down that way since England has taken Egypt into 
her tutelage. There was but one European family 
there when the Sid visited it, and only one white 
woman, a French lady. She was delighted to see 
the Sid, who was brought to her and introduced by 
a mutual friend from the boat—pathetically de- 
lighted to see her, for the delight spoke eloquently 
of the utter loneliness of her life. The Sid even- 
tually took up her abode in this lady’s house, and 
spent two pleasant days there until the boat started 
on the return journey. The house overlooked the 
river, and a great view was to be had from the draw- 
ing-room window, all down the shining lonely river 
and over the yellow glistening land. What a 
dreary life to live in Wady Halfa with nothing to do 
but look down the river ! 

It is too hot for energetic action, too far away to 
feel the breath of the life-giving sea, a white blister- 
ing place where the highest delight must be sleep 
undisturbed by flies. ‘These, by the way, are fright- 
ful pests on the Nile. The Sid was constantly 
obliged to detail off one hand to wave the fly brush, 
and how much does that mean. One hand con- 
stantly employed in fighting flies, one half of one’s 
mind given up to that unending occupation. No 
wonder that people in hot countries do so little, only 
half their energies are available for any work, since 
the other half is absorbed by the fly war. In the 
very hottest season the flies and other objectionable 
pests depart from the oases in the Desert, and do 
not trouble the half-baked inhabitant any more. 
This is singular. One would like to hear the scien- 
tific reason for it. Pending the arrival of this 
explanation, I would throw out the suggestion that 
may be the flies and other insects do not like their 
food cooked ! 
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ELECTIONEERING 


- the old Roman world at certain periods the 
ordinary conditions of society were dissolved, 
and the slaves sat down to feast in the garb of 
their masters, while the masters waited upon them 
as slaves. A general election in former times re- 
produced many features of the Italian Saturnalia. 
For a six years’ lease of power the great in those 
days were willing to pass a short time in subser- 
viency to the low avarice and disgusting rowdyism 
of the most degraded portion of the community. 

A writer in the “ Westminster Review” once de- 
scribed “the frightful desolation an English election 
carries in its train, ruin of families on account of 
obnoxious votes, ruin of conscience by sacrifice of 
integrity ; the rich man busy bullying and bribing, 
and the glorious mob staggering, roaring, and riot- 
ing through the streets.” 

Crabbe speaks of those who 


‘* Love the sport and laugh at this disgrace ; 
They have in view the glory and the prize, 
Nor heed the dirty steps by which they rise.” 


Of such must have been that noble duke “ who 
declared the mob elements had to him a charm 
peculiarly their own, that a mob was inseparable 
from the Hanoverian succession, that he loved a 
mob, and had led one in person.” For two hun- 
dred years our great people have displayed this 
sort of passion for electioneering, and have thrown 
themselves eagerly into the tumultuous scenes 
of canvassing, polling, chairing, feasting, and all 
the attendant scenes of turbulence, violence, and 
intrigue, some even to the extent of nearly ruining 
their estates. Who can look at Hogarth’s pictures 
of the Oxfordshire Election in 1755, and not feel 





“CANVASSING AN ELECTOR.” (AFTER HOGARTH.) 


disgusted, especially with that of the election feast, 
where sensualism reigns and many of the guests are 


IN FORMER TIMES. 


disgracefully drunk, the chairman having fallen 
into an apoplectic fit. The only persons who seem 





CHAIRING THE NEW MEMBER. (AFTER HOGARTH.) 


to keep a clear head are the boy who is pouring out 
another keg of gin into a tub already half full of 
the pernicious liquid, and the man who is taking 
care of the hats and cloaks, and who having ran- 
sacked some is reading a promise to pay #50 to 
one of the voters. 

When our Parliamentary system arose, such an 
ideal purity as we now feel ought to be our aim 
was not thought of, and such anomalies as nomi- 
nation boroughs came early into existence. It would 
seem indeed as if the right of representation was 
mainly granted for corrupt reasons, the greater of 
the places receiving this privilege between the days 
of Henry vi and Charles 1, lapsing eventually 
into nomination boroughs ; in fact, a aie number 
of these places never at any time ret@rned any 
member but the nominee of the king or the great 
lord on whom they depended. The common law 
right gave the vote to all householders inhabiting 
the borough, but this right was curtailed in many 
ways. The whole tendency of things was to turn 
the suffrage into a private and peculiar monopoly, 
the House of Commons itself generally deciding in 
the direction of restricting the ancient franchise. 

The common right of voting thus became the 
peculiar property of little cliques, who sold them- 
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selves to the highest bidder. ‘These cliques were 
generally the persons who had got possession of 
the corporations of the towns. Buckingham, 
Bewdley, Bath, and Salisbury are examples of 
places where the members of Parliament were 
returned by the corporations. 

Many seats, however, did not need this mani- 
pulation, being entirely in the hands of some one 
individual. In 1793 it was stated that 35 places, 
possessing scarcely any electors at all, returned 
70 members. We know that Tavistock with its 10 
electors, Gatton with its 7, and Old Sarum with none 
at all, were types of a class and not mere mon- 
Strosities. Besides these 70 members representing 
35 places, 90 other members represented 46 places 
with less than 50 electors. From which it appears 
that towards the end of the last century, when the 
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In this picture he is drawn by the inhabitants of 
his town of Whitehaven, collared and held in reins 
by his law-agent who drives the coach, and a forced 
welcome is being given him, just as in our day it is 
given to the Russian magnate. 

Such a condition of things offered a fine field 
for bribery and corruption, but this was a growth 
of time, and especially of a general corruption of 
sentiment and manners. Such was the period 
immediately following the Restoration, when men 
having lost faith became cynical. Danby, Charles 
the Second’s minister, commenced that bribing of 
members of Parliament, which in the next century 
Walpole and the Pelhams organised into a system 
of wholesale corruption. 

This corruption of members naturally led to the 
corruption of constituencies, for when it appeared 


THE PACIFIC ENTRANCE OF EARL WOLF INTO BLACKHAVEN. (AFTER GILLRAY, 1791.) 


population of England and Wales was some eight 
millions, between two and three thousand people 
returned 160 members of the House of Commons, 
which simply means that these members were 
nominees of the great territorial magnates to whose 
domains their seats were attached. The Duke of 
Norfolk, for example, returned 11 members, Lord 
Lonsdale 9, Lord Darlington 7, the Duke of 
Rutland, the Marquess of Buckingham, and Lord 
Carrington each 6. Lord Lonsdale was called the 
“Wolf” and the tyrant of the North; the high 
hand with which he carried everything surrounded 
his name both in life and death with that sort of 
malefic grandeur which attaches to scenes peculiarly 
frightful and awe-inspiring. Of him it was said : 


*« E’en by the elements, his power confessed ; 
Of mines and boroughs Lonsdale stands possessed. 
And one sad servitude alike denotes, 
The slaves that labour and the slaves that vote.” 





that a seat had an unlimited money value it became 
worth while to pay a good sum to obtain it. Thus 
some cynic being accused by his constituents of 
selling them, coolly replied, “ Well! and did I not 
buy you?” 

This form of the disease seems to have broken 
out soon after the Revolution. As early as 1695 
we read of a candidate for Westminster who in the 
space of a few hours spent £2,000 in bribery. 

To judge from the Act against bribery passed 
about this time one would suppose that there was 
a sincere desire to attain and preserve purity of 
election, but this was not the object so much as to 
prevent intrusion into the domains of the great 
electors, consequently the new law was of little 
effect in stopping the course of corruption. 

The great territorial magnates were threatened 
with the competition of wealthy men of all sorts 
who had made money in India and in other ways. 
These “ Nabobs,” as they were called, scandalised 
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the old nobility by the fabulous amounts they spert 
and the unscrupulous methods of electioneering 
which they introduced. “Without connections, 
without any natural interest in the soil, the importers 
of foreign gold have forced their way into Parlia- 
ment by such a torrent of corruption as no private 
hereditary fortune could resist.” This denunciation 
by Lord Chatham forcibly expresses the feelings 
of his order, and explains why they were zealous 
against bribery. 

Feared and abhorred by the landed interest, these 
wealthy upstarts took the court side, and thus the 
royal policy and parliamentary corruption seemed to 
gonand in hand, Writing to Lord North in 1789, 
George 1 said : “If the Duke of Northumberland 
requires some gold pills for the election it would be 
«rong not to satisfy him.” By the commencement 


by their reprimand that they soon obtained what 
they wanted from the Duke of Marlborough and 
the Earl of Abingdon, and nothing resulted but a 
laugh at their incorrigible venality. 


With the tide of prosperity which during the last 
century was ever rising, the moneyed men more 
and more invaded the Parliamentary preserves of 
the territorial aristocracy. Agents armed with the 
purse of Fortunatus went about hither and thither 
capturing venal boroughs, to the great chagrin of 
their natural lords. For it was useless to struggle 
against men who, as at Wootton Bassett in 1807, 
were willing to pay from twenty to forty-five guineas 
for a vote. At “rascally Grampound,” electors 
boasted that on one occasion they received three 
hundred guineas a man for their votes. 
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THE HUSTINGS IN COVENT GARDEN—WESTMINSTER ELECTION, 1806, (AFTER GILLRAY.) 


of this king’s reign the purchase of boroughs had 
become such a regular system that Sudbury publicly 
advertised itself for sale. Elections seem to have 
become commercial transactions of a very low order, 
in which great people did not scruple to get the 
better of each other. 

Thus one of these great boroughmongers bewails 
the way in which he was tricked by the Duke of 
Newcastle into returning six members in the interest 
of that minister for “just nothing at all.” 

At times men revolted at the scandalous venality 
displayed, and made an effort to expose it. In 1768 
the corporation of Oxford offered to re elect their 
members, Sir Thomas Stapylton and Mr. Lee, if 
they would pay the corporation debt, amounting to 
45,670. These gentlemen brought the matter 
before the House of Commons. The mayor and 
aldermen of Oxford were committed to prison, but 
soon discharged, and so little affected were they 


This sort of competition ran up the price of 
boroughs frightfully, so that Lord Chesterfield, 
offering £2,400 to an agent to procure a seat 
in Parliament for his son, was told that the 
price had risen to £5,000. George Selwyn, it 
appears, got as much as £9,000 for his borough 
of Ludgershall. A contest at Northampton cost, 
according to Lord Chesterfield, at least £30,000 
a side. 

As an example of the immorality produced by 
this method of getting a seat in Parliament, we 
may quote the way in which the electors of the 
Rape of Bramber managed to elude the Bribery 
Act. They formed themselves into a society called 
the “ Christian Club,” and left it to the committee, 
which did not vote, to arrange for the sum to be 
received in exchange for the seat. Thus they went 
to the poll, and having taken care to be ignorant of 
all the details of the sale took the Bribery Oath, 
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No doubt Cowper was thinking of English elections 
when he exclaimed : 


** But when a country (one that I could name) 
In Prostitution sinks the sense of shame ; 
When infamous Venality grown bold, 

Writes on its bosom, /o de et or sold.” 


And Cowper had ample ground for considering 
it a national evil, for both Houses of Parlia- 
ment showed themselves very unwilling to 
stop it ; the Commons in rejecting in 1768, 1782, 
and 1783 bills for the repression of bribery 
at elections, and the Lords one passed by the 
Commons in 1786 for reforming county elections. 

However, it must have been clear that a flush of 
unearned money poured into a town through the 
worst channels, and the protraction for several weeks 
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influence of the court. Hood brought up a 
ruffianly mob dressed as sailors to maintain his 
cause, the popular party collected another, called 
the “honest mob,” which thrashed the sailors and 
left marks of their prowess in broken heads and 
fractured bones. This “honest mob” being mostly 
made up of the hackney-chairmen, the “ sailors ” 
went off to St. James’s and wreaked their vengeance 
on their opponents’ chairs, but they were again 
beaten, the riot on this occasion having to be 
quelled by the Guards. Next day a scties of 
pitched battles took place in Covent Garden, 
Hood’s “sailors” being finally defeated and many 
of their number carried to the adjoining hospitals. 
Special constables were now sworn in, but they 
behaved in a manner so hostile to Fox’s party that 
the “honest mob” mustered again to the music of 








A MEETING IN COPENHAGEN FIELDS IN 17909. (AFTER GILLRAY.) 


of such conditions as attended contested elections 
could not fail permanently to demoralise any place. 
In addition to the open public-houses and general 
licence to riot, bands of ruffians were some- 
times introduced who, armed with bludgeons and 
inflamed with drink, paraded the public thorough- 
fares, intimidating voters and preventing access to 
polling-places. And so far from this kind of thing 
being confined to barbarous districts, there was 
perhaps no part of the country where it took worse 
forms than in the vicinity of the court and the 
Houses of Parliament. The elections in West- 
minster were constantly disgraced by scenes that 
more than rivalled Donnybrook Fair. In 1784 
the Strand and Covent Garden were, during forty 
days, the scenes of daily combats between rival 
mobs. Charles James Fox was the popular candi- 
date, Admiral Hood and Sir Cecil Wray had the 


the marrow-bone and cleavers, and in the mé/ee 
one of the special constables was killed in mistake 
by his own party. 

The poll was not only kept open forty days, but 
the returning officer purposely kept back the return 
with a view of preventing Fox taking his seat after 
all, and in this unfair proceeding he was supported 
by Pitt. All this only inflamed the enthusiasm ot 
the popular party, so that Whig ladies of rank 
threw themselves into the canvass, fearless of the 
ruffianism which was raging. Fox, according to 
the caricatures, owed his final success to the efforts 
of the Duchess of Devonshire and her sister the 
Countess Duncannon, who by their smiles and 
condescension so mightily pleased the populace 
who had the election in their power that the 
majority swung round in the end, and the ladies 
candidate was elected. 
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In 1784 the Government were again defeated at 
the Westminster election, and in a caricature by 
their own artist, entitled “ Election troops bringing 
in their accounts to the pay-table,” we get an idea 
of the influences brought to bear on the elections 
at that period. The motley group of creditors are 
led by the editor of the “ World,” a society news- 
paper of the day, a certain Topham, then fashionable 
and notorious ; his bill is for puffs and squibs and 
for abusing the Opposition. At his side isa ragged 
newsboy with a bill from the “Star” for changing 
sides, hiring ballad-singers and Grub-street writers. 
Three tall guardsmen, exhibiting bayonets stained 
with blood, demand pay for the attack in Bow 
Street ; next is exhibited the reckoning for eating 
and drinking for jackass boys; then follow the 
ballad singers, a cobbler who has voted three times 
over, an old-clothesman who has done some perjury 
work,.and finally a body of Hood’s “ sailors” armed 
with heavy cudgels. Pitt appears behind the iron 
gates of the Treasury, protesting “1 know nothing 
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elsewhere to protest against this Sedition Bill, and 
it is one of these gatherings that Gillray caricatures 
with his usual refinement and sympathy for the 
poorer classes of his countrymen. 

Self seeking men such as Wilkes now took up 
the popular cause, and it became a battle between 
Whigs and Tories. In Gillray’s productions we 
see the orators for the liberty of the subject at 
public-house windows pounding away, and roar 
ing out or hissing out their denunciations, while 
by their side is the court candidate, striving by 
artful blandishments to turn the execrations of the 
crowd into something like good-humour with the 
Government. 

In the midst of all this agitation Pitt dissolved 
Parliament, doubtless hoping thereby to get rid of 
some of his Whig foes. The unfortunate minister, 
condemned to play a part he never wished or 
intended, is depicted by Gillray with something 
like genius. Pitt is seen seated on the model ot 
his new barracks, feeding a furnace with Treasury 
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Hood pays all the expenses 
himself ;” then lowering his 
voice he whispers, “Go to 
the back door in Great George 
Street under the Rose.” ‘The latter allusion being 
to Sir George Rose, Pitt’s secretary and factotum, 
who was popularly believed to manage the back 
door influence at the Treasury. 
_ Subjected for a whole century to these corrupt 
influences, it is not surprising that Parliamentary 
institutions seemed to a man of Pitt’s character 
and genius to afford anything but a sure and 
certain hope of the British Constitution weathering 
the storms that appeared to be gathering. Bad 
harvests, commercial panic, an ever-increasing and 
disastrous war, brought general distress. ‘There 
were bread riots, and vast meetings in the open 
parts of London to denounce the Government. 
When the King went to open Parliament in 1790 
he was met on his way by cries of, “Give us peace 
and bread!” “No war!” “No king!” “Down 
with him! down with George!” Stones were 
thrown at the royal carriage, and one passed through 
the window. 

The ministry in great alarm brought in a bill 
for the protection of the royal person. Meanwhile 
meetings were held in Copenhagen Fields and 


POSTING TO THE ELECTION: 
TO BRENTFORD, NOVEMBER 1806, 





coals, i.e., golden guineas, 
which he blows up into a 
flame with the aid of the 
Crown, represented as a pair 
of bellows. In the great glas 

retort over the furnace the old House of Common 

is seen dissolving, and its fumes becoming a new 
one in which Pitt is discovered enthroned as per 
petual Dictator, Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights 
under his feet, while the new members on both 
sides prostrate themselves on the ground before 
him. ‘The piece is entitled “The Dissolution, or 
the Alchemist procuring an ethereal representation.” 
We have seen already what was the character of 
Pitt’s alchemy, as of most of his predecessors. 

The state of the roads about a county town 
during the polling-days is indicated by a caricature 
called “ Posting to the election: a scene on the 
road to Brentford, 1806.” The nature of the 
support obtained by the two parties is indicated by 
the vehicles in which the three candidates are driven 
to the poll. Mellish, the Government candidate, 
dashes along in a coach and four, flags flying and 
hats waving ; Byng follows ina post-chaise and pair, 
while Burdett, the people's man, comes on in a 
little cart drawn by four feeble dorkeys, with 
Napoleon as a postillion and a number of sweeps 
trying to push it through the mire. In the cart 


A SCENE ON THE ROAD 
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with Burdett is Horne Tooke holding up a placard 
about “ Liberty,” and Cobbett banging away at his 
drum. They are preceded by Sheridan and 
Hood on a dray-horse, typical of the interest by 
which they had been victorious at Westminster, and 
which had kicked over the unfortunate Radical 
candidate, James Paull. Another illustration of 
these Saturnalian rites, entitled “ Middlesex election, 
1804. A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether,” indicates that at that time Burdett’s 
popularity was at high-water mark. Here we see 
him in his barouche dragged by the chief Whig 
statesmen to the hustings, amidst the wildest 
excitement. The roar of a thousand throats 
shouting at the top of their voices, drums beating, 
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officers, &c., had destroyed all sense of electoral 
responsibility. Thus in Harwich at the beginning 
of the fifth decade of the century it was found that 
at one election thirty-three persons shared no less 
than £3,000 between them, and that not far less 
than £50 a head was paid for the constituency, 
About the same time the election at Nottingham 
cost the candidates from £16,000 to £17,000. 

In 1831, when the first Reform Bill was being 
carried, H. B. put forth what he called “A very 
prophetical and pathet‘cal Allegory,” consisting of 
a picture of a deserted cemetery, in which upon a 
tomb was to be read the inscription, “ Here lyeth 
the British Constitution, which, after a rapid decline 
of ten years, departed this world 1841. I was well, 














MIDDLESEX ELECTION, 1804—"‘A LONG PULL, A STRONG PULL, AND A PULL ALTOGETHER.” (AFTER GILLRAY.) 


horns blowing, mutton bones and cleavers banging, 
a shower of squibs exploding, the scene beats any- 
thing Bedlam itself could produce. 


The Reform Act came, and if it did not seem fora 
long time very materially to alter things for the 
' better, it must be attributed to the difficulty of 
getting over bad habits, which in a nation is even 
more uphill work than in an individual. It has 
taken two or three generations for even sensible 
men to give up believing 

‘*That greeting, hooting, and abuse 


To each man’s party prove of use ;” 
y ; 


The Reform Act seemed at first to spread the 
mischief, and it has taken almost two generations 
to root up and destroy this rank and detestable 
weed, bribery and corruption. The taint remained 
long in the maritime horoughs, where the Govern- 
ment, through its troops of excisemen, custom 





wishing to be better, here Iam. Sic ¢ransit gloria 
munat.” 

How much nobler was the faith of Milton, and 
how much more pathetical and truly prophetical 
was his confidence in the future of the country. 
“Methinks,” he said, “I see England as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
dazzled eyes at the full midday beam, purging and 
unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance.” 

A learned Jew went to Rome, and at the sight of its 
corruption exclaimed, “ A religion that can stand all 
this must be true,” and he became a Christian. A 
country which has passed through so long and 
dangerous a disease, and is to-day more hale and 
healthy than ever, must have a future before it 
such as the great poet foresaw. And thus we 
await with confidence the coming of a time which 
shall shine all the brighter for the dark background 
of the past. 
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A MEDLEY OF OPINION AND CRITICISM, 


Why is it we so seldom recognise the 
value or beauty of nature in a friend 
or acquaintance till death has shut the door 
between us? Does it require the hush or dark- 
ness of night to bring out the perfume of the 
flower? The generous praise we lay on his grave 
niay ease our self-reproach, but he has passed 
beyond its need; him it caa neither soothe nor 
comfort nor cheer. Yet half, or less than huif, of 
the appreciation of his virtues, of the recognition 
of his struggles we yield him dead, how it might 
have helped him while he lived and toiled, and 
knew defeat and disappointment ! —k. 


Too Late. 


Children in the schoolroom groan 
over the hardship of learning strings 
of dates, or the genealogies of kings 
and queens long since numbered with the dead. 
They ask in fretful tones, ‘What is the use of 
history?” In the dry bones little perhaps, but 
clothe the skeleton with living flesh, think of 
historical characters as swayed by the same feelings 
as the men of to-day, and something of the true 
value of the study will be seen. Take, to begin, 
a somewhat morbid view of the subject. What a 
continuous sermon history preaches on the words 
of the wise man, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !” 
What shall we say of Pericles, at one time all- 
powerful in Athens, then doomed to see his life- 
work undone, and to feel sorrow and disappoint- 
ment instead of joy and fulfilment? Or what of 


A History 
Lesson, 


Alexander the Great, the conqueror destined to 
enjoy his vast and mighty conquests only for a 
short though glorious time? So, too, Hannibal 
knew too well that there was no hope for Carthage, 
in spite of all the difficulties he overcame and 
the victories he won in its defence. But success 
only leading to apparent failure would be a sorry 
and perchance a harmful lesson to teach our chil- 
dren, and they might still question the use or 
profit of historical study. Happily history also un- 
folds to us an exceedingly wide application of those 
other words, “ No man liveth unto himself.” High 
ambitions formed, great deeds accomplished, leave 
the world better than it was before. Herein lies 
the secret of the right way to teach and the right 
way to learn the true lesson of past and present 
history. Let us hold up to ourselves the lives of 
great men as our examples or warnings, ever re- 
membering that our influence extends farther than 
we know, and, moreover, that as yet we can do no 
more than spell the words success and failure, and 
must wait awhile to understand their meaning 
rightly.— E. M. 


There is much quaint poetry and 
philosophy to be found in the sayings 
of the poor— perhaps especially in the 
phraseology of elderly working women. I heard 
one lately who warned a young visitor that, life 
being a hard journey, “she would not go far in 
silver shoon.” I know another, dying in a work- 
house infirmary, who summed up every event 


Sayings of the 
Poor. 
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under one of two heads. It was either “chasten- 
ing” or “cheering.” It is wonderful how often we 
have found ourselves quoting her words: they 
cover and convey so much! What can happen, 
that is not an opportunity for discipline or an 
occasion for thankfulness ?—1. F. M. 


.. . The makers of our language have 
Pessimism in hee Pe Th 7. “ee 
Words. een pessimists. ey have given 
us aword “ wrong-doing” ; they have 
not given us vright-doing. They have given us 
“down-hearted”; why not up-hearted? “Un- 
wieldy ” and “ungainly” they have given us. Why 
not wieldy, gainly? Stop! Landorhas “gainly :” 


So gainly and so grand. 


Those are his words of something, somewhere. 
It is out of my memory of what, or where. That 
is beautiful, “so gainly and so grand.”—. p’E. kK. 


Each year that passes by adds or 
deepens a furrow in our faces. What 
matter if only we can hope that our furrow in the 
harvest-field of life has yielded the plentiful fruit 
of good seed, and that our good deeds are stored 
up in rich sheaves behind us.—k. M. 


Furrows. 


The deepest experiences of our lives, 
or the course of events which has led 
to our most intense convictions, can scarcely be 
told in any autobiographical form. ‘They lie too 
near the torn quick of somebody’s heart, and would 
make the whole life thrill, as a draught of cold air 
thrills a neuralgic face. One cannot even talk 
them over while they are fresh. One has to put 
them away into silence, just as one lays one’s dead 
in the earth, and though we all know that any 
grave may be opened when it is old enough, by 
that time there is not much there but the dry 
bones ! No, the only real resurrection for these 
experiences is on the page of the poet or the story- 
teller. Our favourite poets and story-tellers are 
those who reveal ourselves. —1. F. M. 


Autobiography, 


an Are there any laws of the kingdom 
‘pone of God that have grown obsolete? 
There are such upon the statute book 

of our own realm—enactments which have fallen 
into desuetude, whose penalty is never or rarely 
inflicted, and which, in consequence, men feel 
themselves free to neglect or transgress. I am led 
to ask the question with special reference to one 
law promulgated by Christ in that charter of His 
kingdom, the Sermon on the Mount: “Judge 
not.” Now, it is only too manifest, both from word 
and deed, that Christian professors fancy they may 
sit very loosely to this commandment. There are 
many, who would on no account transgress the 
Decalogue enacted at Mount Sinai, who show com- 





paratively little hesitation at riding roughshod over 
this law spoken on the Mountain of the Beatitudes. 
Yet this law has not fallen into desuetude, and its 
sanctions are still enforced. If with the lapse of 
ages the letters have become worn, let us cut them 
anew till they have again the depth and sharpness 
of their first enactment. Whatever in the regula- 
tions of primitive Christianity may have been 
unessential and ordained for times and places, this 
law is essential, universally and eternally valid— 
“ Judge not.” —mM. 


Those sorrows and cares for which 
we find comfort and soothing in re- 
doubled and more unselfish labours are surely 
wholesome prescriptions from the Divine Physician 
for the bracing of our souls. But if we have a 
carking unhappiness and unrest, which we can 
allay for a while by a little “ diversion ” or “ amuse- 
ment,” let us examine our own ways of life, for 
probably this trouble originates there, and such a 
palliation—like chloral on the physical plane—is 
likely to result in a condition even worse than the 
suffering to which it was applied.—1. F. M. 


Palliatives. 


There can be no doubt that men and 
women at the present time regard 
matrimony very differently from their forefathers. 
Statistics go to prove that early marriages are de- 
creasing: amongst our own contemporaries we 
may note a diminution in those conventional or 
arranged marriages of which the older generation 
bears mark. 

We do not think that the reasons usually alleged 
for the change altogether suffice to explain it. 
Human nature is rarely actuated in masses by ob- 
jective motives alone; there is generally some 


Matrimony. 


hidden undercurrent, some working of the Zeitgeist, 
which is secretly prompting the outer and observ- 
able action. 

The modern position, and acknowledgment of 
right of position, cf women will not therefore alone ac- 
count for the change ; although this, obviating as it 
does in so many instances the ecesstty for marriage 
as a bread-winning profession, has doubtless a great 
deal to do with it. Nor can we wholly trust the 
boasted increase of prudence on the part of the 
male sex. We believe that as many men, old and 
young, are ready to-day to make rash marriages 
as was the case fifty years ago. ‘The increase of 
wisdom (which certainly does exist) is probably 
on the side of the women, whose passions are 
naturally more tempered with prudential self-control 
than are those of men, and who, no longer tempted 
to fly at matrimony as their only possible career, 
are now in a delicious stage of feeling their own 
strength, powers, and possibilities. 

But below and beyond these motives, which can 
be regarded as merely external, there is, we hold, 
more especially among women, a growing belief in 
the dignity and worth not only of themselves but 
of life ; there is also less of impulse in their move- 
ment, individually first, consequently collectively. 
They are increasingly thinking, because indepen- 
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No longer, except in rare instances, 


dent agents. 
hurried like pieces in a game of chess across the 
board of life, they have begun to have deliberate 


aims and projects for themselves. With some of 
these objects marriage is perhaps incompatible, 
and is accordingly rejected ; with others marriage is 
deliberately entered upon as worthy the sacrifice 
of former ideals ; or it is consistent with such ; or, 
again, it embraces them. 

Surely the diminution of the headstrong marriage 
of raw youth, and the sordid marriage of necessity, 
and the doleful marriage of compliance, ought to 
make us more hopeful for the future—more grateful 
to womankind. 

And the new aspect of affairs ‘has changed the 
whole outlook on matrimony. When men and 
women, steady and matured, enter for certain 
specific reasons, which in turn will bear investigation 
and dissection, into a compact with each other, it is 
obvious that the “repentance at leisure” which 
characterised so many hasty marriages, will be lack- 
ing, together with much of that harvest of mutual 
discovery, with its consequent fruit of fretfulness 
and discontent, with which unhappily we have ail 
been too familiar amongst our married friends. 
To those who deny that a reasonable marriage and 
a love marriage are compatible, and complain that 
the coldness of reason must extinguish the fire of 
love, we make answer that a divinely kindled fire is 
unquenchable, and will, like Elijah’s heaven-called 
flame, lick up all waters that may be dashed 
upon it, be they poured by the enemy, or even by 
the worshipper’s own hand. 

Matrimony, then, need no longer be to our 
maidens a profession, a doom, or an unavoidable 
finale. It more and more asserts itself as a reason- 
able choice :—to the select few as the crown and 
culmination of life here and for the hereafter. 

E. E. 0. 


“The first quality of an historian,” 
says Hume, “is to be true and im- 
partial. The next is to be interesting.” 

The same is—ethically—true of a letter-writer, 
of'a conversationalist ; but is it not actually proven 
that the world’s best letter-writers, best conversa- 
tionalists, and best historians, are men of whom 
it must be admitted that they are in the first place 
interesting, and only in the second place (and 
sometimes it is the second place many times re- 
moved) “true and impartial” ?—£. p’E. K. 


Impartiality. 


It would be laughable, if it were not 
painful, to hear women uttering gush- 
ing longings after a sight of paintings, 
Statuary, or scenery inaccessible to them, and 
saying how their souls hunger for “ things of beauty ” 
and “joys for ever,” while their own houses are full 
of unmended carpets, musty curtains, and generally 
of slovenliness, and their own backs are covered with 
the last ugly trick of capricious fashion. It is 
sadder still to see a young man moping about, 
darkening the fireside with a face of standing 
grievance, because he has missed the patronage 


A Present 
Mind. 


which was to secure him some special appointment, 
while if he took the first situation he could get, 
he might, in due progression, win his way to the 
best of positions without any patronage at all. 
And most melancholy of all is it to listen while a 
man descants on the joy he should get if circum- 
stances would permit him to join in great philan- 
thropic and humanitarian enterprises, while in his 
own parlour he can never remember to feed the 
cat !—1. F. M. 


, Is it not true that those of us most 
Theoretical a a 
and Practical Optimistic in theory are often most 
Optimism and pessimistic in practice ; and, happily, 
Pessimism = ize vers ?—E. E. O. 


The rustling fall of leaves reminds us 
of the faded hopes that an unseen 
hand has brushed from our lives. But Spring 
comes again.—lI. F. M. 


Autumn. 


If life be full of trials it is full also of 
compensations. Is it not true that 
the sense of enjoyment is often keenest in those 
who have apparently the least to enjoy? Health 
and money are among the greatest of earthly bless- 
ings, and yet many a man is happy without either. 
The invalid who never leaves her couch is often 
the most cheerfiil person in the house, and the 
woman endowed with beauty, youth, and health may 
be irritable and discontented. In reality, as well 
as in poetry, there have been kings who have envied 
the lot of shepherds, and preferred the homely life 
of the labouring man to “a golden sorrow.” ‘The 
man of letters, rich in books and knowledge, does 
not envy the millionaire, and the lover of rural life 
prefers his homestead of five acres to a mansion in 
Belgravia. There are few things more prized than 
liberty, and yet many a captive has found that 


Compensation. 


**Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


And who, on recalling days of bodily suffering, will 
not own that they are linked to many a soothing 
memory? We say, not untruly, that a man is 
afflicted with deafness or with blindness ; and yet 
the deaf man may hear celestial harmonies, and the 
blind man, like Milton, may see visions, while we, 
perhaps with both senses untouched, hear nothing 
and see nothing. All the ills that flesh is heir to 
have their compensation in the “ sweet peace that 
goodness bosoms ever.” That, indeed, is the choice 
gift which harmonises the many discords of life, and 
smooths the roughness of the way for rich and poor 
alike. 


The Poetry in The poetry in our daily speech is 
our Daily noticed too little. 
Speech. “ Lay to heart ”—what an exquisite 
idiom, did we but think. “Kind love”—how 
beautiful. —£. D’E. K. 
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LITTLE brown paper bag lay on the pavement 
in Basinghall Street. On giving it a kick it 
proved to be unexpectedly light. It was open 

at one end, and it was full of wool. Materials for 
a bird’s nest probably ? 

Looking around it was found to have fallen from 
a truck which was being loaded up with dozens of 
similar bags, all tied in bundles. ‘ What are these 
things?” asked one of us. “Australian wool- 
samples,” said the man with the truck. 

Never having seen wool in such small parcels 
before, our curiosity was excited. Wool in bales 
we had seen many a time slipping down a slide 
into a dock jetty ; wool on a sheep’s back we had 
seen ; wool in the fleece ; wool mountains high in 
a Yorkshire mill; but in this form never before. 
And it seemed desirable to inquire further into the 
mystery of this missing link between the ship and 
the factory. And so at a convenient season we 
lately found our way along the silent grated 
corridors, and discovered the London Wool Ex- 
change in what we suppose is best described as 
full cry. 

There are wool sales five times a year: in January, 
lasting into February ; in April, and soon. And 
from the vigour displayed in the bidding, we can 
well imagine that the buyers are glad of a little rest. 

The broker, professionally impassive in the light 
that streams down on him from the dome, quietly 
mentions the number of the lot. Instantly up jump 
a dozen heated men from what look like seats in 
a lecture theatre. “Nine!” “Nine!” “Nine!” 
they shout all together, some leaning forward and 
gesticulating, some with their hands firm down 
on the white catalogues which look like judicial 
papers. “Nine!” “Nine!” “Nine!” they go 
again in a sort of crackling fire. 

The broker looks at them blandly. “ Half!” 
says one. Before the word is fully uttered, “ Half!” 
“ Half!” “Half!” go the rest, combining in one 
last effort, ‘“‘ Half!” One man in the semicircle of 
seats puts his hands to his mouth as if he were 
hailing the main-top in a hurricane. Loud over 
all, his “ Half!” dominates. The broker lifts his 
finger to him. He is the lucky man. The lot is 
his. 

Another lot. But there is no jumping from the 
seats. “Shall we say twelve?” asks the broker 
insinuatingly. Silence. “Eleven and a half?” 
asks the broker with indifference. Not a sound. 
“ Eleven?” “Ten and a half?” “Ten?” “ Nine 
and a half?” 

There is a scuffling of feet anda roar. “ Nine 
and a half!” “Nine half!” “Half!” “Half!” 
“Half!” And a tall thin man comes in last of all 
with a sharp dry “Haf!” “Any advance?” asks 
the broker, with a yawn. One man makes a 
grimace, and the rest look at each other for a 
moment and then burst out into full song with 


“Ten!” “Ten!” “Ten!” “Ten!” “Any ad- 
vance?” asks the broker. ‘“‘ Haf!” says the thin 
man, most unexpectedly. ‘There is a knock from 
the broker, and the lot makes room for the next. 
“Ts that per bale?” we ask of our companion 
in the gallery. ‘ No, no; pence a pound.” 

Wool is on the down-grade just now. It has 
been falling in price since the end of 1889. Nothing 
is heard of but over-supply ; and this apparently 
because our worn-out coats no longer are anni- 
hilated, but disintegrated, and enter on another 
plane of existence after a painful progress through 
a shoddy mill. The cycle now is from wool to 
mungo, and from mungo to more shoddy ; until at 
a place like Leeds, for instance, weaving from the 
wool is a curiosity, to see which you have to take 
to the surrounding country. The wear of wool is 
truly everlasting. The woollen cloth goes forth to 
be made into a coat, and after months of wear re- 
turns to be shoddied, and goes forth again in the roll 
to be made into more coats, and come back to be 
re-shoddied. Where is it all to end? It would 
seem as though shoddy would kill the sheep, and 
Australia, whose wealth is her wool, will have to 
produce wool more cheaply or find something else 
to make money with. 

In 1890 two thousand million pounds of wool 
were produced in the world, of which Australasia 
yielded a fifth from her hundred and fifteen million 
sheep. Little more than a century ago there was 
not a sheep in Australasia. The first fleet under 
Phillip arrived in Port Jackson in 1788, and with it 
brought forty-four sheep, which before the year was 
out had all gone but one. 

How absurd it seems! Zhe sheep! One 
solitary specimen in all Australia and New Zea- 
land! And the officials, reporting that “the 
country would not do for them,” and that “the 
grass was poisonous !” Even the oranges promised 
better than the sheep. ‘The first chaplain, the 
Rev. W. johnson, when the fleet called at Rio on 
the way out, had bought a few oranges ; and as he 
ate them he economically put the pips in his 
pocket, instead of casting them overboard. He 
planted the pips in his garden, and to his astonish- 
ment the young plants had appeared and given 
him a vision of the orange groves of Parramatta 
which flourish so exceedingly to-day. But the 
sheep, on which the governor had prided himself, 
and were “to swarm on the hillsides,” had all gone 
but ove! How strange the soil that would grow 
oranges and not grow sheep ! 

But the one soon had companions. As the ships 
came in at long interva!s other sheep were landed, 
and in 1792 the stock in the colony had increased 
fifty-seven-fold, that is to say, there was a ram, 
fifty ewes, and six lambs. During the first twelve 
years 304 sheep were landed alive, and in 1797 
these and their progeny amounted to 2,457. In 
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1800 these had increased to 5,700, and the safety 
of the flock was “assured.” In fact the increase 
went on at a promising rate. In 1801 the sheep 
were 6,757; in 1802 they were 7,588; in 1803 
they were 11,275. In 1813 the number had risen 
to 65,000; in 1821 it exceeded 180,000. And 
this despite the serious checks from those floods 
and droughts which hold so prominent a place in 
Australia’s pastoral history. 

For the first twenty-five years, during which the 
colony was bounded by the Blue Mountains, its 
struggle for existence was a keen one. The flock- 
master carried on his trade under difficulties like 
his fellows, and it was from him that deliverance at 
last came. “ He was the pioneer,” as Mr. Bonwick 
says in his “ Romance of the Wool Trade.” “He 
wanted new and better pasture, as woolbearers 
multiplied on the lowlands, and he fondly hoped 
that an El Dorado of luxuriant grass might rest 
behind that mighty pile of hills. One and another 
made the charge. Post after post was gained, but 
the citadel above laughed at the efforts to reach it. 
The glory of successful enterprise was due to 
Messrs. Wentworth, Blaxland, and Lawson, who, 
in 1813, mounted to the summit, descended to- 
wards the setting sun, and camped at last upon 
the glorious grassy west.” 

The founder of the Australian wool trade was 
Captain John Macarthur, the first colonist worthy 
of the name. In 1797 he procured three rams 
and five ewes from the Cape of Good Hope. 
These were of the Spanish variety, and had come 
to the Cape from Holland. By crossing these 
with sheep that had reached him by way of India, 
he improved the colonial breed so much that soon 


no distinction was perceptible between it and the 


original merino. And the rate of increase he 
reckoned on was a doubling every two and a half 
years. The history of Macarthur’s early experiences 
as a flockmaster was given by him in his memo- 
randum to the Secretary of State in 1803, when 
he had come to England to form a pastoral com- 
pany and obtain a grant of land. ‘The company 
fell stillborn ; no one could be found to invest 
money in sheep “on such distant and unsuitable 
ground.” But he obtained permission from the 
Government for “a conditional grant of a reason- 
able extent for the pasturage of sheep only,” to 
be removed at some future period on giving other 
lands further distant from the cultivated land of 
the colony ;” in fact, he got five thousand acres, 
which he at first found difficult to keep. 

The notorious Bounty Bligh was then Governor 
of New South Wales, and his reception of Macar- 
thur was somewhat alarming. “What have I to 
do with your sheep, sir? What have I to do with 
your cattle? Are you to have such flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle as no man ever heard of 
before? No, sir! I have heard of your concerns, 
sir; you have got five thousand acres in the finest 
situation in the country; but, by God, you shan’t 
keep it!” Nevertheless, Macarthur did keep it ; 
for “an incident intervened.” There was a re- 
bellion, a mutiny—Bligh was great at mutinies— 
and the colonists swarmed in to Government 
House, dragged the excitable governor from under 
a friendly bed, and put him on board ship under 


his word of honour never again to show his face in 
New South Wales. 

With the introduction of the merino sheep 
Australia’s life as a free colony may be said to 
have begun. Then it was that something was dis- 
covered in which the colony could excel, and 
which gave the settlers a means of money-making 
without living on each other. As the quality of 
the wool improved the trade grew. There were 
“crashes” and “bad times,” but the flocks in- 
creased ; and the increase of the flock means 
increase of wealth, realisable nowadays in mutton 
if not in wool. 

Forty years ago there were no quick passages 
from Australia, no cold storage rooms, no way of 
selling the sheep for food. In England people 
were starving for want of meat ; in Australia sheep 
were being “ boiled down” wholesale, at the cost 
of the legs, for the sake of the tallow. From each 
sheep about 25 Ibs. of tallow at 3}d¢. per Ib. was 
obtained, and this paid better than selling the 
meat to the butcher. The legs were the boiler’s 
fee, and were cured as hams and sold at eightpence 
apiece ; the rest of the sheep was cut up and 
packed closely in a wooden boiler strongly clasped 
with iron, into which a steam-jet was introduced. 
After a few hours the tallow would begin to run off 
into the casks set ready for it, and with squeezing 
and steaming the last drop would be extracted and 
sent to the refinery. ‘The trotters were boiled for 
their oil, the bones exported to make knife-handles, 
the refuse went to feed the pigs, which in their turn 
were to be boiled down. No wonder that thinking 
men spoke of waste, and that Thomas Carlyle 
struck the first note of Imperial Federation to 
bring together the worker and the food. 

Many were the prophecies that sheep in large 
quantities would never thrive in Australia. “As 
you go to the north the temperature increases, and 
with the increase in temperature the wool will turn 
into hair!” Contrary to experience, the wool did 
not lose its woolliness. The difference between 
hair and wool is that one fibre is smooth and 
straight, while the other has a minutely toothed 
and imbricated structure on which, and its curved 
and twisted form, its felting property depends. 
There is no finer or better felting wool than that of 
the merino. In number of serrations and curves 
the fibre exceeds that of any other sheep. Fine 
Saxon merino wool has 2,720 serrations to each 
inch of length, ordinary merino wool has 2,400, 
Southdown wool has 2,000, and Leicester 1850 ; 
and these figures represent the comparative felting 
values. The merino does not deteriorate as he 
nears the equator: he does as well in Queensland 
as in New Zealand. He thrives in every change 
of climate, and with common care retains all the 
fineness of his coat on cold mountainous regions 
or under a burning tropical sun. 

It was this felting property of wool which caused 
it to be first used for clothing, and there is good 
reason for supposing that man felted before he 
wove. Pennant describes how in Skye he saw the 
old process still being carried on, twelve or fourteen 
women on each side of a long board moving the 
wool backwards and forwards and beating it to- 
gether with hands and feet. Lumsden tells us how 
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in Afghanistan the thin felt is made by rolling the 
wool backwards and forwards until the fibres are 
firmly and intimately interwoven. And our classical 
dictionaries tell us how the Greeks made those 
delightful Jim-Crow hats they gave to their gods 
and goddesses, the secret of whose manufacture 
would seem to have been rediscovered under 
Casimir and died out again till now. 

The Greeks knew nothing of cotton ; they were 
pre-eminently a wool-clad race. When Alexander 
invaded Asia one of the striking novelties he found 
was the “wool growing on trees” we now know 
as cotton. In Northern Russia, in these days, men 
still make their clothes of felt, and the peasants 
may be seen pounding a mass of wetted wool with 
a flat piece of wood until it is beaten into a fabric 
of workable toughness. Russia has also the credit 
of another lingering survival. Only within the 
last few years has the practice been put down of 
pulling out the wool from the sheep in handfuls in 
the manner of our forefathers ; for of old the wool 
was not shorn but torn from the sheep. Shearing 
the fleece marked a distinct step in civilisation. 

Russia grows more wool than any European 
country, but the wool that comes from Saxony is 
the best in Europe. Curiously enough, French 
wool is not particularly good, although a grand 
effort was made to better it by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who coolly stole 200,000 sheep from the Spaniards 
in the old war time, and drove them over the 
Pyrenees into France in order “to improve the 
French breed” and be useful for commissariat pur- 
poses in case of disaster. The sheep has always 
been a “sinew of war,” within one remove ; andan 
instance of the truth of this was afforded in 1342, 
when Queen Philippa’s crown was in pawn at 
Cologne for war expenses, and King Edward sent 
over enough wool to sell at fifteenpence-halfpenny 
a pound to redeem the pledge. Then, as now, 
London prices ruled the world; and the price 
quoted seems reasonable and quite modern until 
the relative value of money in those days is taken 
into consideration. Will it ever again be necessary 
to pawn one of our “rounds of sovereignty,” and 
redeem it by a sale of wool on sample in the manner 
in vogue in the Coleman Street Exchange ? 

It is not only Australian wool that comes to 
London. South Africa now sends about a quarter 
as muchas Australia ; India and Persia send about 
a tenth as much as the Cape, and then there is the 
foreign supply. But almost as much Australasian 
wool goes direct to the Continent as comes here 
from the Cape ; and some of it, as well as some of 
the Cape, even goes to America, which generally 
has the credit of growing more wool than it wants 
for its own purposes. And so the wool brokers 
deal in large quantities. At each set of London 
sales from two to three hundred thousand bales are 
disposed of, and these run into money even at a 
few pence per pound. 
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There is nothing at first sight seemingly more 
profitable than the breeding of sheep. Given a 
flock, say of 60,000, which, to complete it, would 
have about 1,000 rams and 1,500 wethers, or 62,500 
sheep in all, and start it under ordinary conditions. 
During the first year the flock will be increased by 
at least 21,000 each of ewe and wether lambs, so 
that the second year will begin with 104,500 head. 
Allow for losses and subsistence 10 per cent. off 
breeding ewes and lambs, which is a high figure, 
and at the end of the second year the flock stands 
54,000 ewes, 21,600 ewe lambs, and 21,600 wether 
lambs of that year, 18,900 two-toothed ewes and 
18,900 two-toothed wethers (the last year’s lambs), 
1,500 old wethers, and 1,000 rams, or 137,500 in 
all. At the end of the third year the first year’s 
ewe lambs have come into breeding, and allowing 
ro per cent. off as before, we get 48,600 original 
ewes, 17,010 first year’s ewes, 26,244 ewe lambs, and 
26,244 wether lambs of the current year, 19,440 
two-toothed ewes, and 19,440 two-toothed wethers 
of the second year, and 17,010 of the first year’s 
wethers, so that with the 1,000 rams the flock 
stands at 174,988. In the fourth year there would 
be 43,740 of the original ewes, 15,309 of the first 
year’s ewes, 17,496 of the second year’s ewes, 
30,618 ewe lambs of the year, 30,618 wether lambs 
of the year, 23,620 two-toothed ewes, 23,620 two- 
toothed wethers, 17,496 full-grown wethers—1,500 
being sold—and 1,250 rams. In other words, the 
62,500 will have increased to 203,767, and the in 
come from the wool, at half-a-crown a fleece, would 
have grown from £7,812 1os. to £15,312 1os., in 
addition to £ 600 from the sale of the 1,500 wethers. 
Of course the working expenses increase, but at 
nothing like the same rate, and the net profit, which 
is but little the first year, doubles in each successive 
year until it becomes enormous. No wonder that 
great fortunes have been made out of sheep by those 
who had no rent to pay or interest on premium to 
provide for ! 

The management of sheep is much the same all 
the world over. The ciphers of variation are the 
boundaries, the shepherds and the dogs. Fences 
or definite frontiers, like streams, mean fewer 
shepherds ; open runs mean many shepherds or 
many dogs. On an ordinary unfenced run a shep- 
herd will look after two thousand sheep ; let the 
run be fenced in, and the number he can watch 
may be doubled. 

Sheep-tending has been called “the contem- 
plative man’s elysium.” ‘There have been philo- 
sophers amongst the shepherds, but the very most 
has been made of them. Sheep-washing and sheep- 
shearing have been described with enthusiasm as 
“the perfection of the picturesque.” The “ per- 
fection of the picturesque ” is nowhere better given 
than in Turner’s pictures, and assuredly they owe 
considerably more to the light and cloud than they 
do to the figures. 


W. J. GORDON, 














FIFTH PAPER, 


OME of the most interesting romances, the 
most stirring ballads, have had their origin 
in lowly cottages and quiet hamlets. The 

materials were fragmentary, no doubt, and many a 
heedless hand had left them untouched as mere 
dross ; but one day a man of keener perceptions or 
quicker sympathies came, and with infinite pains 
gathered up traditions, proverbs, fragments of wit 
and wisdom, to raise therewith a mighty monument 
of genius. Few of us can thus frame a finished 
structure, few can place therein a “Jeanie Deans,” a 
‘Mrs. Poyser,” or an “ Edie Ochiltree,” but many 
can help to collect the stones and carry the bricks, 
that a clever man may build. 

It takes time ; forgotten corners—where modern 
unrest has not yet penetrated—must be searched, 
and the confidence of shy country-folks gained. 
It takes patience ; the dialect must be mastered, 
and the treasures of fine alabaster and firm marble 
—or perchance of good, if homely brick —separated 
from their surrounding rubbish. Above all, it 
takes love ; one must love the quiet country, its in- 
habitants, so simple yet so shrewd, its sleepy summer 
afternoons and its warm winter evenings, when, to 
the music of the droning bumble-bee or the softly 


purring puss, old tales are told, old traditions are - 


brought forth, and for a little while the noise of 
great cities is no more. 


Not long ago, when the Angel of Death was 
abroad in the land and spared neither high nor 
low, a poor man remarked to me: “ We’m all in 
trouble, but ‘a fat sorrow’s easier to bear than a 
lean sorrow.’” ‘Truly there was wisdom in his 
words ; illness and death are always hard to bear, 
but harder is illness with no food, and death that 
can scarce find a coffin. 

A father of a large family, who often found it 
difficult to fill all the children’s hungry mouths, 
but yet was averse to begging or complaining, hit 
upon a plan to keep up their spirits, and yet, as he 
expressed it, ‘save a supper.” The idea, from its 
ingenuity, deserves a record. At supper-time the 
boys were asked who would like to have a penny 
instead of a meal; naturally they all accepted the 
coveted coin. Next morning, on their arrival at 
the breakfast-table, they were met by the words: 
“No breakfast without thee pay’st a penny!” 
Hunger prevailed, the price was paid, and thus Phil 
“saved a supper.” 


In many local traditions may be found at least 
some hint of wisdom, some underlying idea, both 
good and sensible in itself. For instance, in one 
Nottinghamshire village, it is a common thing for 
a mother whose child has the whooping-cough to 
wait by the wayside till she sees a piebald horse ; 
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she then asks its driver for a remedy, and whatever 
advice is given her she follows implicitly, believing 
that her child will recover. The cure prescribed 
applies only to the one case, and has no special 
value if used at second-hand. The custom no 
doubt arose when medical help could only be pro- 
cured from a distance and with difficulty ; there 
was always the hope that the passer-by might be 
some travelling apothecary or herbalist, perhaps 
even a gipsy or “wise-man,” whose knowledge 
would exceed that of the simple villagers. The 
colour of the horse is a later detail, added when 
the real reason for asking help from a stranger was 
forgotten, and only a general idea of “luck” re- 
mained. ‘Then comes in the tender touch of a 
mother’s love which can watch patiently for hours, 
even for days, to gain the knowledge that will cure 
her child. 


Some proverbial sayings bear on their face the 
stamp of the mint from which they come ; thus a 
man asks another his opinion of the weather, 
‘Was’ think ort?” and receives as an answer, 
“Good for ducks and dratchers!” (thatchers). 


Where could such a cheerful acceptance of bad’ 


weather originate, if not in the most beautiful but 
dampest of English counties. In the same way, 
the expression, “ He is so particular that you must 
spit your words out into your hand and look at 
them before you utter them,” could have no other 
birthplace but that country where the men are 
impulsive of speech and impatient of restraint, but 
where a rich harvest of witty sayings is always to be 
gathered. 


Often in repeating some of his experiences a 
narrator will put the point in a pithy way that 
would not disgrace a professional story-teller. For 
example, a poor woman by years of saving had 
put by a sum for a marriage gift to her daughter ; 
however, when the time came the mother did not 
approve of the chosen bridegroom, and refused to 
dower her rebellious child. The new-married hus- 
band despised the money, and declared: “I ban’t 
going to stoop to nort, whils’ I’s health and strength 
to wark!” “His health and strength were soon 
gone,” was the sarcastic conclusion: “’vore a month 
was out he came to borrer two pun.” 


In another case a baby was brought to the clergy- 
man to be baptised, and the parents had neglected 
to provide a name. Questioning and suggestion 
failed to produce one, till at last the harassed 
father, with a sudden brightening of his face, 
exclaimed : “I’ve heard tell that the tenth part of 
everything belongs to the parson ; so as this is the 
tenth chele, you can name mun.” 


During one of the earlier epidemics of influenza, 
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when medical men had few ideas as to its treatment 
and none as to its cause, a village doctor took the 
simple course of telling his patients to stop indoors 
and let him know when they were better. One of 
those who was offended at this neglect, remarked : 
“He ought to be doctor to a flock of sheep inaclover- 
field.” A question elicited the further explanation : 
“T never hear’d tell that sheep fed on clover was 
ort but fat and well, so that’s the place for he ;” 
so we may take the expression as being a highly 
picturesque way of describing a comfortable sine- 
cure. 

This substitution of the concrete for the abstract 
is one of the commonest forms taken by the wit or 
wisdom of our rural neighbours, and the following 
is another case in point. An old woman was 
complaining of her rheumatism, and when her 
visitor attributed it to the weather, she replied : “I 
hope, Miss, I’s not turning into a weather-glass.” 
The answer points to a quickness of imagination 
with which country-folks are not always credited, 
and the habit shows that the bent of their mind is 
towards observation rather than abstract thought. 
Any system of education which tends to weaken 
the former—so necessary in their daily life—by vain 
efforts to increase the latter, must fail. “I ban’t 
wos (worse) than a cup of tay,” is another effort to 
give tangible form to even a very simple thought ; 
the comparison suggests the idea that the tea in the 
village where this expression is used must be of 
proverbially bad quality. 


Occasionally, by one remark made in all earnest- 
ness, without any intention of being funny, a man 
will express his meaning so tersely that several 
sentences would be required to paraphrase it. 
Once, Jan, a noted toper, who knew from expe- 
rience all the effects of intoxication—the present 
confusion of mind and the future headache—came 
home in his accustomed condition and knocked at 
his cottage door. “ Beest thee, Jan?” exclaimed 
his wife, looking out of the window. “Yes,” he 
answered, “only with th’ old head on.” The 
remark was quite enough to explain the situation. 

On another occasion Jan’s neighbour took 
advantage of his weakness to “borrow” some 
young cabbage-plants, thinking they would not be 
missed. Jan, as he expressed it, “let them bide” 
till they were full-grown, and then carried them off. 
When his friend remonstrated and asked the reason, 
Jan replied : “ You took plants as was mine, and 
I cut the cabbages.” 


Two proverbial remarks which come from the 
same part of Devonshire really require elucidation. 
In answer to the question, “ Where go’th ?” a man 
often says, “Straight ’vore (forward), like John 
Eddy’s mother ;” but inquiries as to the identity 
of this remarkable woman remain fruitless. 

_ The other remark is often used when a woman 
Is seen working by herself in a field: ‘She’s all 
alone, like Hawkins’s duck, without meat or partner.” 
So runs the saying, and evokes the questions : 
Who was Hawkins? and why had he only 
one duck? Were the others dead? Dead, per- 
chance of starvation, as the proverb seems to imply 
a lack of food, or killed, leaving this unfatted one 


a lonely widow. So “John Eddie’s mother” and 
“ Hawkins” remain unsolved mysteries. 


The form taken by rustic wit is most often that 
of sharp retort based on personal peculiarities, 
which are sure to be well-known in a small com- 
munity ; puns are rarely perpetrated, because, 
though not a very high form of humour, they 
require a wider vocabulary than that which the 
rural mind has at its command. The agricultural 
districts of England, especially those where the 
railway is distant and migration infrequent, are 
rich in wise saws and shrewd sayings, which are 
stored up in the minds of the older inhabitants, 
to be drawn forth by a little judicious questioning. 
Quick wit or repartee is less frequent, and also 
more difficult to garner up on account of its 
ephemeral nature. As reading spreads, these oral 
traditions die out, but the younger generation is 
sometimes amusing by reason of its odd speech, in 
the misuse of long or unusual words, gathered from 
their school-books and misapplied. In the case 
of a man suffering from dyspepsia, the doctor 
is reported to have said that his food was not 
properly “ domesticated.” No toubt an untamed 
dinner of bacon and cabbage would cause some 
internal trouble, but careful “ mastication” is the 
best way to subdue such unruly ailments. 

A wedding present to the Squire’s daughter was 
described by the Sunday scholar who had pur- 
chased it as a “ prayer-book with an ‘ orthodox’ 
silver cover,” when he meant oxidised. 

Any one with a heart will feel sorry for the baby 
that was brought up on “condemned” milk instead 
of the more usual condensed variety, and also for 
the man who was upset with his cart and got 
“ contangled in trying to execrate himself.” 

A man having got a place for his son in the 
service of a neighbouring and titled landowner, 
announced the news in the following terms: “The 
Lord’s took George.” “What, so quick? You 
can’t mean it !” exclaimed his hearers. ‘“ Yes, the 
lord’s took un.” ‘ What, and he so well an hour 
ago?” “The lord’s took un, I say—the Muddi- 
combe lord,” was the tardy explanation. 


The following instances of rustic wit (or the want 
of it) come from Somersetshire. 

At a rustic wedding the bridegroom was rather 
slow in responding to the question, “ Wilt thou 
have this woman, &c.?” and the bride eagerly 
struck in, “Oh! yes, sir, a wool, a wool !” (he will, 
he will). The bridegroom shrewdly rejoined, “ Now 
don’t ’ee be too sure about it !” 

In a remote west-country district some thirty 
years ago, the clerk of a parish, where the old- 
fashioned parson-and-clerk duet style of conduct- 
ing Divine service was still kept up, was heard to 
complain that in the church of the next parish “all 
the people do clarky !” 

In those parts the word “ terrible” is commonly 
used to express a superlative degree of any quality, 
as “a terrible kind lady,” or a “terrible pretty 
girl.” Thus a summer visitor was somewhat scan- 
dalised by being told that a lady recently come to 
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reside in the neighbourhood, and famed for her 
zeal in Christian work (which had at one time in- 
cluded the holding of a weekly Bible-class for 
labourers), was “ terrible fond of young men.” 

An elderly Hampshire dame, who had bought 
an old pewter teapot, remarked as she bore it off, 
“ Ah, it’s like me, it ain’t got much beauty when 
you're anear it.” 

A Kentish farmer asked a man who had just 
done a job for him if he would like some refresh- 
ment, and received the common but not over 
polite reply, “I don’t care if I do.” ‘Then Z don’t 
care if you don’t,” rejoined the employer, “so you 
can go without !” 

A good woman in Essex said to a young friend 
who was receiving attentions from an undesirable 
suitor, “If you marry Aim, you'll sup sorrow by 
pailfuls.” 

L. N. H. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


JIT can be shown in many different ways—in 
words, in dress, and in manners and cus- 
toms. There is the sharp town wit and the 

dull rustic wit, and these are, generally speaking, 
quite distinct from each other. ‘The rustic has 
more leisure than the average townsman ; he sees 
less, but he generally contrives to get all the fun 
out of what he does see. One meets with gleams 
of wit and humour in most villages—in the shrewd 
north country rustic, in the busy native of the 
midlands ; but for real genuine wit and wisdom 
no rustic, in my opinion, can surpass, and very few 
equal, an East Anglian labourer. 

The East Anglian rustic differs in many ways 
from any other rustic, and this may be accounted 
for by the isolation of many of the villages, the 
Danish words so common in the vocabulary of 
the people, and the peculiar manners and customs 
which have been handed down for ages. 





Personally an eastern counties rustic is often very 
amusing. 

In one village we had a rustic who kept a donkey, 
but he never seemed to get cne to suit him. After 
a great many changes he got one to his mind, and 
he was then accustomed to boast that he had had 
a hundred and ten “ dickies” (donkeys), and three 
wives, and that now he had the best of each ! 

The third wife of the same man was very clever 
at picking up a fine word and pronouncing it in a 
way of her own. Some papers were circulated in 
the village, and among other words new to the rus- 
tics were “bona fide.” ‘These she caught up, and 
one day she observed to a lady, “I hope my boy 
behave hisself in a ‘ donia fidia’ manner.” 


An old sexton in one parish had to take round 
the alms bag on any Sunday when the church- 
warden did not happen to be present. This he 
objected to, because very few people put any money 
into the bag, and his objection took this form, 
* What be the use of me holdin’ the bag, when 
they hev told me Aunctually they oant give.” 

This same man had six sons, and he used to say 
that the three eldest had been brought up on the 
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stick, and the three youngest on love. Both 
methods seemed to have failed. 

In another village is a person who is called the 
“Old Hundredth.” If a stranger inquired the 
reason he would be told that years ago, when con- 
firmations were few and far between, there was a 
confirmation in this very village, that the Old Hun- 
dredth was one of the candidates, but that she 
withdrew at the last minute, reducing the number 
to ninety-nine, and that ever since she has been 
called by the villagers the “ Old Hundredth.” 


The anecdote connected with the word “ Hether- 
set” is well known. “Set” is very much used 
instead of “sit.” A countrywoman was going by 
train to Norwich and should have changed at 
Hetherset. Hearing the porter call “ Hare the set,” 
she sat still, thinking he said, “ Here they set.” 


Green relates of Walpole that “ he loved neither 
writing nor reading,” and there are many people of 
the same opinion in his county at the present time. 
An amusing illustration of this occurred lately. A 
village lad, the son of very illiterate parents, at- 
tained his thirteenth year, and with it his emanci- 
pation from school. He took home his pen and 
books, and on going into the house he threw them 
down and delivered himself thus: “There, I’ve 
dun with writin’ !” In all probability he has. 

A boy in the same place excused himself for not 
attending school regularly by saying that his father 
wanted him to get on in the world, and that he had 
an uncle who had got on, and Ae (the uncle) did 
not know a letter in the book. 


The yokel is, or perhaps rather was, a born 
enemy to the Education Act. I say was, for he 
is slowly improving. In one village the School 
Board is composed mostly of farmers, and having 
lately advertised for a mistress for their school, the 
Board met to consider the applications. ‘These 
were three in number, and the chairman proceeded 
to read them. The first applicant set forth her 
own qualifications in very glowing terms, and as 
he concluded the letter the worthy chairman thus 
expressed himself, ‘She is too hol/ivated!” ‘The 
writer of the second letter was without some neces- 
sary qualification. ‘This she stated in her applica- 
tion, and the chairman this time remarked, “ She is 
illegible!” (presumably ineligible). The third 
candidate, being neither “hollivated” nor “ille- 
gible,” was appointed. 

It has been already remarked that most rustics 
can pick up fart of a long word—or so distort the 
word that it becomes very ludicrous. One will tell 
you that he suffers from “ sacute ” pains in his legs, 
another that she was “ contained ” when coming to 
see you. One labourer always confuses “ extra- 
ordinary” with “ extra,” and he will say that he has 
had so much money “ extraordinary ” this week, or 
that he has done so much work “ extraordinary.” 
Another, an old parish clerk, is very fond of the 
word “ destitute,” and interlards his conversation 
with it pretty freely on all fitting and unfitting cc- 
casions. 

East Anglian labourers often preface their sen- 
tences with “Inasmuch,” or “howsomever ;” and in 
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asking how a new-comer likes the place or how he 
is getting on they will say, “‘ How do you like your- 
self?” The latter speech is common among all 
classes in those parts. 


Some of the manners and customs too are very 
amusing. Rustics seem to change houses often 
merely for the love of having a move, and in some 
of the smaller villages there are people who have 
lived in perhaps every cottage in the place. Old 
Michaelmas Day is the great time for moving in the 
eastern counties, and it is quite common to find 
people who have moved and moved until they have 
got back into the very house from which they 
started. They remain there then; it would be 
almost impossible to find one who wished to begin 
the round again. 

The people in days gone by must have been very 
charitable, judging from the money which they have 
left for distribution to the poor in some villages. 
No doubt they had fewer calls on their generosity 
in their day than we have in ours. Some of these 
doles are left under strange conditions, which were 
more suited to the times when the donor was alive 
than to these times. In one place there is a yearly 
dole of eightfence to the married women and fenpence 
to the widows. The value of the husband therefore 
is rated at twopence. Whether his value was fixed 
by the donor, or whether it is fixed by the church- 
wardens who distribute the dole, I do not know. 

A countryman has a good opportunity of exer- 
cising his wisdom in his buying and selling, and 
often he is an uncommonly good hand at driving 
a bargain. He knows the value of his sheep and 
poultry, his corn and turnips, to the uttermost 
farthing. From his dull appearance one might 
think it easy to outwit him, and it might be possible 
to do so once, but it would be well-nigh impossible 
to outwit an East Anglian labourer f/wice. He sees 
very clearly, but he does not see far, and he cer- 
tainly sees the best side of a bargain. 

Not very long since a townsman was passing a 
farmhouse a few miles from the town where he 
lived, and as he happened to know the farmer he 
called to buy something. As he had no means of 
carrying home his purchase he asked the farmer to 
lend him a small sack. Now the farmer very much 
objected to lend his sacks, but seeing that the 
townsman, who was a barber, was well known to 
him he broke through his rule and lent him one, 
with the understanding that the sack was to be 
returned within a few days. Two or three weeks 
passed and the sack did not appear. The farmer 
began to doubt whether he should ever see it again, 
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and blamed his son, who had been indiscreet 
enough to tell the barber while they were bargaining 
that there was such a thing as a small sack in the 
house. ‘The farmer had another son, a boy of 
twelve, the sharpest boy at making a bargain in that 
part of the county. This boy went into the town 
one day and called at the barber’s shop to have his 
hair cut. When this had been done he excused 
himself from paying by saying that he had no 
change in his pocket. After giving his hair time to 
grow again he once more paid a visit to the barber 
for the same purpose, and at the conclusion he 
coolly remarked as he put on his hat, “ Now we are 
about right for that sack.” Now, as that identical 
barber was in the habit of charging threepence for 
cutting hair, the boy certainly got the worth of the 
sack out of him. And this he did without con- 
sulting any member of his family. 


A rustic’s notion of distance is necessarily limited, 
and his nearest market town is generally his ter- 
minus. A youth of sixteen once confidentially re- 
marked to the writer, “ My father have been a rare 
long way. He have been ¢we/ve mile in a train.” 

One might sometimes wonder how a rustic gets 
his wisdom, as he often lives in the same village all 
his life, and sometimes never goes more than ten 
miles from it. He gets his wisdom from what he 
sees around him—he acquires very little of it from 
books. In fact he is often clever at everything 
except book-learning, and the wisdom to be acquired 
from books is not of the most use in daily life. 

His own thoughts, such as they are, he frequently 
would not be able to put very clearly into words, 
but when he does they are often well worth hearing, 
not only for their shrewdness, but for the very 
original way in which they are expressed. 


One more anecdote to conclude. Quite recently 
a series of lectures on the science of agriculture were 
given in a country place, and at the conclusion of 
the course an examination was held. In addition 
to the written examination it was thought advisable 
to have an oral examination as well, and a farmer 
in the neighbourhood was asked to undertake the 
latter. This he promised to do, and on the day 
appointed he appeared in the examination room 
and questioned the candidates. Thus, “How 
long do a duck set?” On receiving no answer 
he varied his question a little, “ How long do a 
hen set?” The candidates still being unable to 
answer, he tried again: “ Well, how long do a 
goose set?” Still he elicited no answer, and he 
therefore asked no more questions. 
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Unrietics. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Gingerbread Nut.—The editor of the 
** Pottery Gazette” says: ‘‘ There is no doubt, to my mind, 
that the woman who threw the gingerbread nut at Mr. 
Gladstone did so for ‘good luck,’ and not from malice. A 
friend of mine has in his family an old china jug, beautifully 
decorated, and inscribed with the word ‘ gingerbread ’ across 
it. It was an old Derbyshire custom to make presents of 
these jugs to your friends on such memorable occasions as 
weddings and other festivities.” We do not know about 
Derbyshire jugs, but every one, we should have thought, 
knew that it is as much the custom in Lancashire to throw 
gingerbread at a popular or loved passer-by, as to throw rice 
or slippers after a newly wedded pair. Hawarden is near 
enough to Lancashire for Mr. Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone 
to have known this. A letter from the medical man who 
knew the unfortunate thrower of the missile has assured us, 
in a letter in the *‘ Times,” with his signature, that the 
gingerbread nut was the weapon of zeal, not rage, and the 
good woman was terribly vexed and annoyed by the accident 
that ensued. 


Chronometer Room at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
There are often more than 200 chronometers in this room, 
rated daily, and kept ready for use in her Majesty’s ships 
when required. By these delicate instruments, kept in 
perfect accuracy by astronomical observations, Greenwich 
time can be ascertained when at sea ; and with this, and the 
positions of sun, moon, and stars given in the Nautical 
Almanack for several years in advanc2, the navigator can 
always ascertain his true longitude and latitude at sea. 


Greenwich Time.—Throughout the United Kingdom 
Greenwich time is now shown by every public clock, house- 
hold timepiece, and pocket-watch; any of which might 
grow into diversity and discord if not regulated by the 
observations of the great Star Clock made day by day at 
the Royal Observatory, and telegraphed through the Post 
Office telegraph department. The signal given by the fall 
of a time-ball is transmitted to all the principal Post Offices, 
Railway Stations, and Town Halls in the Kingdom. 


Rediscovery of America by Christopher Columbus.—It 
has been agreed by the nations throughout Christendom, 
notably by the United States and Spain, to celebrate the 
discovery of the New World by Columbus in 1492. When 
we speak of ‘ discovery,” it is merely meant that the exist- 
ence of the New World was then made known to the civilised 
nations and the people of the Old World; or rather, we 
should say, to European nations. In his own age, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, the honour of first touching 
the New World is due to Columbus, though another navigator 
has given his name to the land of America. But both these 
navigators, and all who speedily followed, found the lands 
which they described not untrodden by multitudes of the 
human race, many of whom had an ancient, and in some 
respects a highly advanced civilisation, equal to that of most 
of the old Asiatic nations. 

The history of the Conquest of Mexico, and of Peru, 
proves how far the discovery and settlement of Central and 
South America had been carried out in ages long before 
the first voyage of Columbus. Beyond what the chroniclers 
and historians have recorded of the palaces, the armies, the 
courts, and public services of these kingdoms, later archzo- 
logists have brought to light numerous remains unknown 
even to authors like Stephens, Squier, and other explorers 
of recent generations. For instance, the German excavators 
Reiss and Stiibell discovered the remote and previously un- 
known necropolis of a mountain city, Ancon, of the Empire 





of the Incas. The museum of Berlin contains a wonderful 
collection of mummies, earthenware, costumes, weapons, 
and all manner of domestic ornaments and utensils, even 
the toys and playthings of children, These sepulchral relics, 
described in a large illustrated work, show that one race, 
with no mean civilisation, was settled over a vast territory, 
from the centre of South America down to Chili. Of 
Mexican civilisation similar remains have been amply de- 
scribed. 

In North as in South America there are certain marks 
of the advent and settlement of other races, especially 
of the hardy Norse people. There is every probability 
that Columbus had heard of the discovery of Markland and 
Vinland, and other northern settlements. It is known that 
Columbus in his early life was in Iceland, and must there 
have heard the rumours, if not listened to the Sagas, in 
which the story is told of the voyages of Leif Erikson, and 
Morwald, and Snorre, and other Norse explorers. The fact 
of Columbus having visited Iceland is recorded in his bio- 
graphy, written by his son Ferdinand ; and we know how 
his habit was to gather every information from sailors, and 
from learned men also, wherever his wanderings led him in 
his early life. 

It is also certain that, when he made his great voyage, he 
thought that a comparatively small sea separated Europe 
from the land of the West, and he expected to reach in far 
shorter time than he did, the regions of Cipango and India. 
His fame is not the less, but his merit is the greater, in that 
it was not by a mere chance expedition that he reached the 
New World. He arrived at his purpose of discovery by 
a series of deductions drawn from the study of traditions 
and legends, from the days of the Greek and Pheenician 
voyagers, through the Norse Sagas, and from many facts 
which he laid up in his mind and kept secret till the time 
when he sailed from the port of Palos on the memorable 
voyage which all the world is now celebrating. 


Melbourne overstocked with Clerks.—A situation for an 
office clerk, at Essendean, near Melbourne, Victoria, with 
salary of £2 a week, brought about 340 applications, most 
of them professing to be educated persens. It is the same 
everywhere, at home and abroad, in London as in Melbourne ; 
too many young men prefer the ‘‘ shabby gentility” of 
clerkly life to independent labour with some more homely 
and profitable tool than a steel pen. Let ‘* Technical 
Schools ” flourish, as they promise to do, and 4 remedy will 
come gradually to the present pressure of office-work com- 
petition. 


White Ants.—A statement by the British Vice-Consul, 
Mr. Warburton, at La Rochelle, reminds us of the terrible 
ravages of the Zermites, known as ‘white ants.” It 
appears that many of the public buildings and private houses 
of La Rochelle are being destroyed by these pests. Intro- 
duced from some tropical land about a century ago, the ants 
had for a long time kept toa particular part of the town; 
but on the demolition of some of the houses there, the old 
wood was allowed to be carried away, and the insects are 
now found in every part of La Rochelle. Even the 
Prefecture is infested, and parts of the public archives have 
disappeared. The inside of beams and planks ‘in houses 
is first devoured, and no external examination detects the 
damage till there is imminent danger. In many buildings 
it is necessary to introduce iron supports, to save them from 
tumbling into ruins. 

Linnzxus spoke of these ants as ‘the great calamity of 
both the Indies.” Wood is their favourite diet, and the only 
timber safe from them is teak-wood (7¢ctona grandis) and 
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iron-wood (Sideroxylum). They tunnel through the vastest 
beams of buildings in every direction, leaving a thin layer 
untouched on the outside ; and even coating the outside with 
clay in order to conceal their ravages in the interior. Hum- 
boldt says that in South America it is rare to find papers of 
any antiquity. In one night, everything left exposed, even 
boots and shoes, disappear. In one of the West India 
islands a large compound microscope, belonging to Mr. 
Smeathman, was devoured entirely save the glasses and the 
metal frame. A large collection of specimens were also 
eaten. Ships are sometimes reduced to a condition sufficient 
to account for ‘‘ foundering at sea” during a voyage. The 
Albion man-of-war had to be broken up, after reaching 
England with difficulty by being lashed together. If they 
settle in Europe, as they have done at La Rochelle, a new 
peril will be added to life and civilisation. 


Sherry for Selling.—We used to hear much about Ham- 
burg sherry, in the manufacture of which the juice of the 
grape had no part. It seems, from the report of the British 
Consul at Cadiz, that even in the lands of the vine there are 
tricks of trade as shameless. At one of the largest bodegas, 
or sherry cellars, in the south of Spain, where sherry is sold 
worth £50 a butt, an inferior wine is also manufactured at 
the rate of fourpence halfpenny a bottle, for a great mail 
steamship company, to be retailed to passengers at four 
shillings a bottle! In appearance the dear and cheap wine 
were very like, and would be declared of equal purity by 
unskilled persons. 


Elections in Olden Time.—Sir Harry Verney has given 
some curious reminiscences of the parliamentary elections in 
times before the Reform Bill of 1832. ‘* When I first stood,” 
he says, *‘for Buckingham, thirteen burgesses returned the 
member, and when nine or ten had recorded their votes, 
the few remaining votes were wo:th any sum they chose to 
put on them. When county elections lasted a fortnight 
they were simply ruinous. When Yorkshire returned Mr. 
Wilberforce, at no expense to him, it was said that the other 
two candidates spent a hundred thousand poundseach. The 
declaration of the poll was generally a scene of disgraceful 
rioting and brutality. When I was elected for Bedford, I 
narrowly escaped brickbats, and my opponent had to leave 
the town concealed in a hearse!” Such scenes are happily 
over, but a contested election still has its trials. A candi- 
date who holds out promises which he knows that he cannot 
perform, who permits a falsehood to be circulated against 
his opponent which he might contradict, or allows himself 
to impute motives which he knows are untrue, cannot be 
said to conduct his contest uprightly. 


Royal Geographical Society.—The Council have resolved 
to admit ladies as ordinary members of this most popular 
Society, and we have no doubt that the accession will be so 
large as to contribute materially to the funds at disposal for 
the advancement of discovery. There are many ladies who 
have been distinguished travellers and explorers: Isabella 
Bird (Mrs. Bishop), Ida Pfeiffer, Mrs. Blount, Mrs. Baker, 
Miss Dowie, Miss North, and many others. The wives of 
missionaries, in Africa especially, have endured hardships 
not less than the most daring explorers, such as Madame 
Coillard, whom Major Serpa Pinto has so greatly extolled. 
Mrs. Sheldon’s journey to Kilima-Njaro is now being 
published in Boston, U.S. We regret to see the announce- 
ment of the death of her husband, Eli L. Sheldon, manager 
of an Anglo-American company, and author of several use- 
ful books of reference on commercial matters. The Royal 
Geographicai Society has had a few honorary lady members 
in past times, of whom the most distinguished was Mrs. 
Somerville, whom Humboldt regarded as the greatest of 
Englishwomen. 


Wordsworth's Cottage —The committee which undertook 
the purchase and maintenance of Dove Cottage, the small, 
grey stone house at Townend, Grasmere, in which the 
Wordsworths lived for so long, report that the experiment 
has been in every way a success. The number of visitors 
during the summer months averages about eighty a week, a 
figure which will be largely increased as soon as the facts 
about the cottage become better known. But already the 
money obtained from admission is enough to make the scheme 


self-supporting. Various interesting gifts have been received 
by the committee, amongst others two portraits of Words- 
worth and one of De Quincey, some chairs with woolwork 
seats bearing Dorothy Wordsworth’s initials, a four-post bed, 
said on good authority to have been used by Wordsworth, 
and soon. As to the charm of the little place, now that it 
is put in order and tenderly cared for, no lover of the 
Wordsworths can fail to be touched byit. The tiny garden, 
where the poet wrote some of his noblest poems, is just as 
it was; the panelled rooms and window-seats which saw 
Wordsworth and Dorothy, Coleridge, De Quincey, and 
Southey are unchanged ; and the little monument, restored 
and tended, has now only to be known and enjoyed by the 
public for whom it has been permanently secured.— Zhe 
Times. 


Moses Angel's School.—In the educational annals of 
London a memorable place is due to the veteran headmaster 
of the ‘‘ Jews’ Free School,” Spitalfields, where Mr. Moses 
Angel has taught or superintended the teaching of the 
children of his co-religionists for more than half a century. 
Long before Board schools and ‘‘ educational codes” were 
established, this institution was flourishing. It is now the 
greatest elementary school in the Kingdom, having 2,100 
boys and 1,350 girls; with the average attendance of 95 
per cent., which is far above the general average. There is 
a teaching staff of about 100, of whom 42 hold Govern- 
ment certificates. The annual expenditure for maintaining 
the school amounts to £11,300, of which above £3,280 
comes from Government grants, according to the rules for 
assisting educational effort. A notable incident during the 
past year was the success of pupils from this school in a 
competition open to all the schools in the parish of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel. There were fifteen exhibitions, of £75 each, 
open to competition, and eleven boys went in for these from 
the Jews’ Free School, of whom no fewer than ten were 
successful. Lord Rothschild is the president of the School, 
and the prizes this year were given away by the Hon. Miss 
Rothschild. Many old pupils who have risen to eminence 
in learning or in business attended the anniversary meeting. 


Brontometer.—An instrument invented by Mr. Symonds, 
and constructed by M. Richard of Paris, called the bronto- 
meter, indicates the time, to a second, of every flash of 
lightning during a thunderstorm, or indeed of lightning 
without the accompanying sound in the heavens, In the 
** Quarterly Journal ” of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
Mr. Sowerby Wallis has recorded the number of “1,244 
distinct flashes in the two hours ending with 11.10 P.M. on 
June 6, 1889,” one of the greatest ever observed. In a 
great storm of 1892 the number of flashes was little more 
than goo during two hours, but for several intervals, about 
10 P.M., they were as frequent as 20 to 25 per minute. 


Captain W. Grant Stairs.—The death of Captain Stairs, 
of whom we heard so much in connection with the Stanley 
Expedition, is another sad incident of African exploration. 
It was Stairs who rescued Parke and Nelson and their men 
from starvation, and who in his turn was saved by Parke, 
when at death’s door from a poisoned arrow in that terrible 
expedition. ** Courageous, careful, watchful, diligent, 
faithful,” was the character given to him by his chief. At 
the dinner given by the publishers of Stanley’s book, no one 
was looked upon with more admiration by all present than 
this young officer of the British army, who was a credit to 
the places of his birth and training. Born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, he was educated at Merchiston School, Edinburgh, 
and at Kingston in Canada. When the Emin Pasha relief 
expedition was over, he was engaged again in command of 
an expedition to Katanga, in the south of the Congo Free 
State, and was returning from Central Africa by Lake 
Tanganyika and the Zambesi, when he fell a victim to fever. 
It is a sad loss for Africa as well as for the British army. 


Basle Celebration of Union.—In Switzerland there have 
been in recent years many national or local celebrations of 
past events. The most truly ‘ patriotic” was the com- 
memoration, at Lucerne, in 1886, of the battle of Sempach. 
Of local commemorations, that at Schwyz, in 1891, celebrat- 
ing the sixth centenary of the foundation of that city. Basle 
has had its turn this year; and as there were no great 
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historical events connected with its annals, the popular 
excuse was the celebration of the union of ‘‘ Great Basle” 
and ‘* Little Basle” five centuries ago. Up till the thirteenth 
century these municipalities were always bitterly hostile. 
Some tourists may remember on old Basle bridge a grotesque 
piece of statuary, in the shape of a head rolling its eyes and 
lolling its tongue, said to be in contemptuous mockery of 
Little Basle. This was alleged to be an emblem of the 
spirit that animated all the people of the Great towards the 
Little Basle. Five hundred years ago there was a proclama- 
tion of peace and friendship, which is now being commemo- 
rated. We should have thought that Basle could find 
worthier objects for a public festival. It was the birthplace 
of the younger Holbein. Its cathedral contains the tomb of 
Erasmus ; and few places on the continent were more famous 
in the time of the revival of learning and the spread of the 
Reformed religion. In science, Bernouilli and Euler adorned 
its University, which had also many eminent men in its literary 
and theological faculties. The city was famous in old 
Roman times ; and its cathedral was built first by Henry 11 
of Germany, in 1010-1019, the bishopric having been 
founded by Charlemagne. In 1501 Basle Canton joined the 
Swiss Confederation. 


Newspapers in 1892.—According to ‘‘ The Newspaper 
Press Directory” for 1892, there are now published in the 
United Kingdom 2,255 newspapers—461 in London, against 
470 last year; 1,302 in the provinces, against 1,293; 95 in 
Wales, 206 in Scotland, 167 in Ireland, and 24 in the Isles, 
against 90, 201, 157, and 23 respectively. Of these there 
are 138 dailies in England, and 6, 20, 19, and 2 respectively 
in Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Isles. When the 
“* Directory” started in 1846 the United Kingdom had 551 
journals, of which 14 were dailies. 


James's Submarine Sentry.—The necessity of continuous 
sounding in unknown waters is universally understood. 
But in many circumstances, it is not always the custom to 
be alert by sounding as well as by sharp look out. Neither 
is of use against sunken rocks not on the charts, and in 
foggy weather ships are often hastened by currents into 
dangerous positions. This was the case with the ‘ City of 
Chicago,” American steamer, on the Irish coast. The use 
of the instrument known as ‘‘ James’s Submarine Sentry ” 
might have prevented the wreck. It is said to give notice 
inside the ship, on reaching the depth of water for which the 
instrument has been set. 


Expectation of Life.—The tables in use for estimates of 
life show a marked improvement in recent times. But the 
duration of life in adults has not largely improved. It is 
chiefly in the preservation of life in childhood and in youth 
that the mortality is diminished, compared with what it was 
a hundred years ago. This has to be considered in all dis- 
cussions, now s9 frequent, about provision for support in old 
age, whether by voluntary Friendly Societies, or by aid 
contributed from public funds. 


American National Wealth.—The value of property 
assessed for taxation in the United States has risen in the 
last ten years from seventeen thousand millions of dollars to 
above twenty-five thousand millions, an increase of wealth 
unprecedented in modern times in any country. No wonder 
that the Americans are speedily getting rid of the enormous 
public debt contracted in their civil war. 


Brawn and Brain.—At the last prize day at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, when the commissions in the 
Engineer and Artillery corps were gained by successful 
pupils, the Duke of Cambridge made a sensible and 
excellent speech, as he always does on public occasions. In 
addressing the young cadets about to pass into the army, 
the Commander-in-Chief said that in its services abroad it 
afforded facilities for displaying those qualities of judgment 
and resource which English officers were expected to possess ; 
qualities which those who had the advantage of quickening 
by a scientific training in this academy and by subsequent 
study in their regiments had much greater chance of turning 
to account than officers belonging to other arms of the 
service, and his advice to those about to leave that institu- 


tion was that they should still continue to study and improve 
the knowledge they had already acquired. In these days 
things change very rapidly, and they must keep on study- 
ing if they desired to keep pace with the times, He was a 
great advocate of athletic exercises—cricket, polo, boating, 
and similar exercises—as aids to physical efficiency ; but if 
they would advance they must also train the mind, and 
render themselves perfect as far as possible in every branch 
of their profession, so as to be ready in any emergency. 
During the last few years, in India, Burmah, and other 
foreign stations, the ready judgment as well as the invariable 
pluck of young officers, of the line as well as the scientific 
corps, have been often conspicuous ; and the remarks of the 
Commander-in-Chief about training the brain as well as the 
muscles apply to all who are preparing for the anny, and 
indeed for all professions. 


Miss C. Hopley and South Africa.—There have been 
numerous books lately issued bearing on matters political 
or commercial in South Africa. Few scientific observers 
have turned their steps to these regions. Miss Catherine 
Hopley, an old contributor to the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” author 
of **Life in the Southern States,” and other works on 
natural history, is preparing a volume on South Africa. On 
the order Reptilia she is an authority, and no one since 
Dr. Andrew Smith has known more about African reptiles. 
Miss Hopley’s book on ‘* Serpents ” (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
has lately had a long article devoted to it in one of the 
quarterly Reviews. 


Adventurous Voyages. —There have been several attempts 
to cross the Atlantic in small sailing boats. One of the 
success‘ul voyages was that of the Brothers Andrews, of 
Boston, Mass., to England, the log of which was published 
in the first volume of the ‘* Boy’s Own Paper.” The arrival 
is reported of a small sluop, the Queen, of twenty tons gross 
burden, from Liverpool to Sierra Leone in Africa. Captain 
Jack, two sailors, and a Newfoundland dog were in the 
sloop, which encountered rough weather in the Bay of 
Biscay, but proved a capital sea-boat, and carried the crew 
safely to port. The voyage occupied nearly three weeks, 
from May 4, to May 23, 1892. 


The late John Macgregor (Rob Roy).—There have been 
few deaths more deeply regretted than that of the active and 
generous philanthropist, best known to the public as ‘‘ Rob 
Roy.” He was the friend and the helper of the good Earl 
of Shaftesbury in many a beneficent work for the poor—as 
the *‘ Reformatory and Refuge Union,” and the training- 
ships on the Thames for destitute boys. It was he who, 
with some other barristers of the Temple, started the ‘* Shoe 
Black Brigade,” in the year of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
He was also the founder of the Open Air Mission, and was 
himself an open-air preacher. He was an active member of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
Secretary of the Protestant Alliance, and a supporter of many 
other useful institutions. When the volunteer movement 
began he was one of the first to join, and was the chief 
organiser of the ‘* London Scottish.” His adventures, and 
his books of travel, are known widely ; and as President of 
the Canoe Club he was very popular. Of one of his books, 
‘* A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,” many editions 
were rapidly circulated. Mr. MacGregor also lectured 
about his travels, and devoted all the proceeds, at least 
£5,000, to charitable and benevolent objects. At the 
School Board of London he was a most energetic and useful 
member, and an advocate for all that conduced to the 
physical as well as educational training of the young. We 
hope that a suitable memoir will be published of so noble 
and useful a man, 


Life-line Apparatus.—In several of the maritime towns 
of France there is a life-saving apparatus in common use 
which is worthy of being adopted by our Humane Society. 
Visitors to the port of Dieppe must have seen, here and 
there, white boxes labelled ‘‘ Life Lines,” in several languages. 
The instrument consists of a line of thin but strong cord 
wound round a reel or bobbin, and ending in a small grap- 
nel-iron with four hooks. The other end of the cord has a 
wooden float, for being thrown to any one in danger. If 
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unable to seize the float, the grapnel is then brought into 
use, by which the clothes are gripped, and the person is 
brought to the surface, or dragged to the shore. The whole 
instrument is very portable, can be carried in the pocket, 
and is easily handled. It is used by the Central Society for 
saving shipwrecked people, and by other public bodies. In 
the docks at Dieppe every custom-house sentry carries a 
** Jife-line,” and passes it on to the next man who takes the 
watch. Out of 51 rescues in three months recently, 34 were 
effected by the life-lines ; and in 1891 there were 155 rescues 
reported. Several were of English seamen. The apparatus 
was invented by M. Brunel of Dieppe. _ It is curious to think, 
that our English engineer family of the Brunels, distinguished 
for several generations, originally hailed from that port of 
France, and we hope the inventor of the Brunel life-line 
has his root in the same stock. 


Tinder Boxes and Lucifer Matches.—A curious estimate 
has been made of the comparative time occupied in getting 
light from the old tinder-box and the lucifer-match. Sup- 
pose we consume eight matches per head of the population, 
the tinder-box could have supplied the demand under the 
most favourable conditions by an expenditure of one quarter 
of an hour. The lucifer-match supplies a light in fifteen 
seconds on each occasion, or in two minutes for the whole 
day. Putting these differences into a year, the venerable 
ancient who still sticks to his tinder-box would require to 
spend ninety hours yearly in the production of light, while 
the user of lucifer-matches spends twelve hours; so that the 
latter has an economy of seventy-eight hours yearly, or about 
ten working days. Measured by cost of production at 1s. 6d. 
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daily, the economy of time represented in money to our 
population is £26,000,000 annually. Such is the economy 
of time and of money which science and art have achieved 
in the matter of procuring artificial light. 


The Ruins of St. Cloud.—Paris, July 25. Tenders were 
to-day received for the purchase and removal of the ruins of 
the Palace at St. Cloud. The contract has been adjudged 
to a Belleville contractor, who offered the sum of 3,325 
francs. The upset price was 3,000 francs. It is estimated 
that the removal of the old building will cost the contractor 
over £2,000 (50,000 francs). The State, moreover, retains 
the most valuable portion of the remains, including the 
statuary. The approaching removal of the ruins has aroused 
much feeling on the part of the population of St. Cloud, 
as the historical interest of their town will thereby be 
seriously diminished, and they fear that this will affect its 
prosperity by diminishing the number of visitors. — Reu/er. 


Patent Self-acting Coupling Apparatus.—A very large 
proportion of the accidents to railway servants is due to the 
ordinary method of coupling carriages. Every year gives a 
number of fatal cases, and many injuries to those engaged 
in this service. An ingenious but simple contrivance for 
saving the men from the risks attending coupling has been 
patented for Great Britain and America by Mr. G. Washington 
Moon, hitherto better known for literary than for mechanical 
pursuits. The patent coupler is self-acting ; movable joints 
uniting the carriages, without requiring the men to expose 
themselves to the risk of being crushed. Chains are also 
present, in case the patent-supplied carriage has to be 
attached to one of the old structures, 
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Deafness after Sea Bathing.—Medical Advice.—A7nd/y 
give a cure for deafness caused by sea-bathing. JI have tried 
sweet oil and camphorated oil, but to no good end.—We give 
place to this query merely to emphasise the folly of seeking 
advice in this way for any other than common domestic 
ailments. The deafness is probably caused by cold, but 
only a medical man can judge in what precise way, by a 
careful examination. He may have to treat a mere slight 
swelling or congestion, or it is quite possible that a catheter 
may have to be passed up the Eustachian tube. Such 
nostrums as you have tried are worse than useless, except 
that, possibly, rubbing the stimulating liniment well round 
outside the ears might have been of benefit. Ancther cor- 
respondent in Kronstadt, Hungary, must please accept the 
same reply. His case is one requiring most careful personal 
examination, and it is madness to seek advice thus for such 
grave symptoms. Valuable time has been lost by both these 
correspondents in asking what we have repeatedly stated that 
we cannot give. 


Rose Leaves.— Can you tell me (1) how to preserve rose 
leaves, to keep them from going mouldy ; (2) how to get spots off 
a dress of grey matérial?—1. They will not get mouldy if the 
roses are gathered on a dry day, and the leaves spread out to 
dry on newspapers or large trays in a bright empty room. 
We presume you mean plain loose leaves, and do not enter 
into the ‘‘sweet-jar” method, for which other perfumed 
blossoms and ingredients are added. 2. Queries like this 
must be more definite, stating both the kind of spot and the 
material. Directions for taking out several kinds of spots 
and stains have been given in past numbers. 


Worms in Furniture.— Please oblige by inserting a remedy 
for worms ‘in furniture. I have avery handsome walnut- 
wood drawing-room table. I have just discovered that a 


small part of the pedestal is full of small holes, which, I sup- 
pose, are caused by those small worms which sometimes attack 
wood.—This matter was treated of a year or more ago. A 
very effectual remedy is to paint over two or three times with 
paraffin oil ; but this is dangerous to the polish, which may 
have to be renewed after the worms are destroyed. One of 
our correspondents strongly recommended, from his own 
experience, a special preparation sold by W. Johns, North- 
gate Street, Ipswich, which he found most effectual, and 
free from the drawback just mentioned. 


Gapes in Chickens.— Can you tell me of an effectual cure 
Sor what is known as the “* sapes” in chickens? JI mean the 
little red worms which get in the chickens’ throats and make 
them gape. I have tried turpentine and various things, but 
have farled to cure the chickens so far, and several have died 
Srom them lately. Everybody I ask tells me to let them die, 
as there is no cure for them ; but that I can hardly believe. 
The disease is troublesome to treat, but perfectly curable, 
and you have quite a choice of remedies. Taking the 
easiest first, in almost any copy of a poultry paper (there are 
** Poultry,” ‘The Feathered World,” and ‘* Fowls” every 
week at Id. each, on all bookstalls) you will see several 
advertised remedies which are very fairly efficacious, amongst 
them being ‘‘Camlin” and Spratt’s ‘*Gape-cure.” Another 
most effectual cure is to make the chickens inhale the vapour 
of carbolic acid poured on a very hot brick. This can be 
managed by putting a deep sieve over the brick and acid, 
the chickens on the sieve, through which the vapour will 
ascend, and a box over all which has a cloth top to con- 
fine the vapour but admit a little air, and, if possible, 
fitted with a glass side through which to observe the 
chickens. This is desirable, though not actually necessary, 
because (as you will readily understand) the operation is 
rather a delicate one. The vapour which kills the worms, 
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will, if carried too far, also kill the chickens, and you want 
to do the one without the other. Now and then a chick 
may be lost in this way when many are treated, but with 
care that may be avoided. If not enough has been given to 
kill all the worms, a second inhalation will usually complete 
the cure ; and where only a few have to be treated, a good 
plan is to place the acid in an iron spoon over a lamp, and 
hold the head of one at a time in the fumes which will be 
seen toarise. Another simple method is to take a couple of 
straight horsehairs side by side, tie a plain knot in both near 
one end, and cut the short ends off close to the knot. The 
knot end is then passed gently down the chicken’s wind- 
pipe (it is this, and not the throat, which is affected) for 
some distance, straight or untwisted ; when down, twirling 
or twisting it round several times, and then withdrawing. 
Now and then there may be no result, but as a rule, if worms 
are present, some will be withdrawn ; and when some have 
been extracted, if no more come up after two or three trials, it 
generally means a cure. This is an easy and certain method 
with a little practice. It assists any other remedy, and it is 
to some extent a preventive, to put a little borax and some 
garlic in the water they drink. One thing is very important: 
to durn ail worms extracted, and to bury any dead bodies 
very deep or in lime, so that live worms may never reach the 
surface again. 


Snoring.—/¢ would oblige one of your readers if you can 
tell tf there ts a cure for heavy snoring in sleep.—-What 
people call *‘ cures” do not exist, but certainly something 
can be done. The usual cause of snoring is some partial 
obstruction in the nostrils, aided by a more or less uncom- 
fortable position. The effect of lying upon the back is well 
known, and as this position is undesirable for other reasons, 
care should be taken to get out of any such habit. Then, 
raising the head a few inches often has considerable effect. 
Care should be taken not to overload the stomach before 
going to bed. And lastly, if the mucous membranes have 
become thickened by colds, either acute or chronic, or if 
there be any tendency to slight chronic catarrh, or if from 
any cause respiration through the nostrils be not perfectly 
free and open, this should be dealt with under medical 
advice. Bad postures, or sleeping with the mouth open, are 
the most usual causes. 


Canaries.— W7/l you oblige me by letting me know the 
right time to hatch canaries? Iam thinking of putting a 
goldfinch and a hen canary together.—It is not the slightest 
use now. The time to pair canaries is about end of March or 
early April in average seasons. With the first sign of feathers 
in the cage from moulting, which often sets in so early as July, 
all breeding should cease, and it is best even to take eggs 
away, unless the time is nearly up. 


Erasing Marking-ink.—-A correspondent writes us, con- 
cerning this query in our last, that she fears the cyanide of 
potassium alone will be ineffectual ; but that if the querist 
first soaks the marked corner well in tincture of iodine, 
rubbing it into the mark well with a thin piece of wood, and 
after a few minutes soaks it in the cyanide of potassium, and 
brushes the mark well with an old tooth-brush, finally wash- 
ing in warm soap and water, the marking will probably be 
discharged, 


Scouring Copper.—Avndly tell me what ts the best thing 
Sor polishing a copper kettle and keeping it clean.—The pre- 
cisely ‘* best” thing is hard to say. Our foremothers were 
content with rottenstone, or putty-powder, or fine emery, 
applied with elbow-grease. There are several things adver- 
tised for such special purposes now, all of which are effi- 
cacious. Perhaps Monkey-brand Soap is as good as any. 
A very neglected kettle may need emery to get it bright 
first of all. 


Painting on Wood,—Hands,—1. Wil you kindly tell me 
whether plain pine-wood requires any preparation before 
painting on, either in oils or water-colours? 2. What 
remedy should you advise for dry rough hands ?—1. There 
are so many kinds of painting on wood. In some kinds a 


coat of size is first applied, and then the surface is enamelled 
as a ground to work upon, the enamel being allowed to get 
quite dry first. 


For some other kinds there is a transparent 
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staining sold, which shows the grain through, but gives a 
good ground to work on. For the Vernis Martin process, it 
is usual first to apply gum-lac varnish, to rub this down, and 
then apply two coats of some hard varnish. If you describe 
at any shop where requisites are sold, the kind of painting 
you want to do, they will be able to tell you what is necessary 
—as a rule, something is—to prevent the colour soaking 
away into the pores. 2. Use Carbonis soap, and soak the 
hands every night in glycerine and water. 


Washing Shetland Wool Shawl.—Cou’d you give me 
directions for washing Shetland wool shawls? Iam always 
afraid of washing them, as it seems to spoil them so, but 
mine ts so dirty that it is impossible to wear it.— All Gepends 
upon the manipulation. Get a couple of wash-hand basins 
and fill them with hot water (as hot as you can bear) in 
which is dissolved a large cupful of soap-jelly, enough to 
make a strong lather. The so-called Titan soap is particu- 
larly good for these fleecy things, but any good soap will do. 
Shake out all dust, then dip the shawl into one basin, and 
with the hands press and squeeze, but on no account pull, 
twist, or wring it. Squeeze out the suds and then dip into 
the other basin and do just the same. Rinse in a third 
basin of clean hot water ; do not squeeze this time, but only 
shake it gently, and pin the shawl on a clean sheet a¢ once 
to dry, in dry weather. Never wring or leave in the wet, 
cr squeeze at the last, but simply shake out loose and dry 
quickly, and you will manage it. 


Ants in Greenhouse.— Would you be kind enough to in- 
form a subscriber how to destroy ants—winged as well as 
wingless—in a hot-house, amongst cucumber plants, without 
injury to the plants, several remedies having been tried and 
failed ?—There are no magic sudden remedies for such 
plagues, which call for systematic perseverance. If you find 
a nest away ffom roots and plants, the best plan is to kill 
the inmates at night by flooding with plenty of boiling water. 
If among the plants, a strong decoction made from elder- 
leaves, poured copiously over the nest, will poison the 
majority. Little can be done radically unless you can find 
the nest, but a garden-pot smeared with syrup, or treacle, 
or honey, will attract many, to be then killed with boiling 
water. Poisons cannot be used amongst edible plants ; other- 
wise, such as calomel, ferrocyanide of potassium, and arsenic 
have been mixed with syrup, and are very effectual, but, in 
our opinion, very dangerous, If persevered with, a strong 
infusion of quassia, made by boiling four ounces of chips in 
a gallon of water for ten minutes, afterwards adding four 
ounces of soap, sprinkled over the nest every few days, is 
fairly effectual. Camphor water-—made by stirring camphor 
in boiling water, and using when cool enough—may be 
watered over plants and all, and kills many. The very 
simple plan of laying partly-picked bones (boiled, for choice) 
in their haunts, and, as soon as covered with insects—which 
they soon are—throwing into hot water, and wiping off the 
moisture before laying down again, is cheap, easy, and effec- 
tual in time. In the open, carbolic acid, paraffin, and 
dusted lime are used, but are not suitable indoors ; sulphur- 
dusting is useful, however. Any single plant or post may 
generally be kept from attack by tying a piece of wool 
round, or drawing a very broad and thick chalk line. 
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HE REVERENTIALLY RAISED HER HAND TO HIS LIPS. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ But if thou may with reason yet repress 
The growing evil ere it strength have got, 
And thee abandon’d wholly do possess ; 
Against it strongly strive, and yield thee not 
Till thou in open field adown be smote.” 
SPENSER’S Faerie Queene, bk. iii. cant. ii, xlvi. 


EVERAL days passed before Miss Beechcroft 
again appeared downstairs. She was suffering 

_ from a feverish chill—the result of over- 
fatigue, the Professor’s guilty conscience told him. 


Leslie still fretted a good deal over the whole 
episode, and his irritation was increased, rather 
than soothed, by Mrs. Beechcroft’s easy indiffer- 
ence. He worried himself with thinking that the 
fat, contented woman, who appeared never to have 
had a day’s mental suffering in her life, was no fit 
guardian for this sensitive delicate girl. From 
Charlie he learned that Nellie was one of a large 
family, her father being a hard-working clergyman, 
and that she had been educated and brought up 
by her uncle and aunt. 

Some days later he found Miss Beechcroft sitting 
one sunny morning in the verandah which runs 
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along the south side of the hotel. An open book 
was on her lap, over which her hands lay crossed. 
Her eyes rested on the impassive mountains. Her 
check was somewhat pale, and the veins on her 
heavy lids gave the effect of multitudinous blue 
streamlets. 

As Leslie came up to her, however, her quiet 
face woke, and the colour flooded her cheek. She 
rose, with a little deferential movement, to shake 
hands with him, and sank back again, catching her 
shawl round her. 

“T am so glad to see you about again,” began 
the Professor, extinguishing the pipe which he had 
been enjoying. “ But I fear that you have not yet 
completely recovered the effects of our unlucky 
expedition.” 

He looked pityingly as he spoke at the fragile 
white hands which lay so inertly before him. 

“Oh! there’s nothing at all the matter with me 
but laziness,” laughed the girl, playing with the 
fringe of her shawl. “I’ve only been resting all 
this time ! I was so afraid,” she went on, beginning 
to hesitate—“I thought, I mean, that you might 
think otherwise, and be unhappy. And I was 
wanting to get well and come down, if only to 
tell you that it really was not your fault, and that 
you had nothing at all to blame yourself for.” 

She glanced at him timidly as she finished, 
as though she were afraid that she had perhaps 
inferred too much. 

“Indeed,” answered the Professor, earnestly ; 
“‘T have reproached myself ever since for my utter 
stupidity and carelessness that day. Of course, 
I ought to have ascertained clearly your uncle’s 
plans before starting off to fetch you, instead of 
hurrying away like a—like a schoolboy! I cannot 
even beg for your pardon, because that would be 
asking what I feel I don’t deserve, and have no 
right to solicit.” 

His mortification was so real and evident that 
Miss Beechcroft’s own nervousness entirely dis- 
appeared in her desire to comfort him. 

“Oh!” she cried, distressedly, “how can you 
speak so! The fault was not yours, but Uncle 
Jim’s. He ought not to have wandered away ; he 
says so himself. But, after all, there is really nothing 
to be so disturbed about. We had a very nice 
time, if only I had not got so tired and foolish, 
and—” she blushed and hung her head, “and lost 
my self-control so completely in the ice-grotto. I 
think it is thinking of that which has made me ill.” 

“Tt is all my fault, all my fault,” Leslie muttered 
incoherently. 

The chagrin which the girl must have inflicted 
on herself by her wounded pride for the first time 
occurred to him as being, as she had said, 
probably a not unimportant factor in her indis- 
position. He realised how intensely so sensitive a 
nature might be made to suffer. 

There was a long, uncomfortable pause, and then 
the Professor, with an immense effort, abruptly 
changed the conversation. 

“Do you know,” he said, with an assumption of 
gaiety, “that they have at last persuaded me to 
try some real climbing? We are going to attempt 
the Wetterhorn, and are to start this evening.” 

* But,” cried Nellie, quickly, “ you should not go. 








You have told me yourself that you are not strong, 
and were not allowed to go up to Miirren. I am 
sure you should not climb.” 

Leslie laughed. 

“But that was some time ago, and I am now 
“ aklimatisiert,” as Ibsen would have it, and ever so 
much stronger,” he said. 

“T wish you would not go,” she persisted. 

It is certain that she would have liked to forbid 
him the enterprise outright, and in that case, in 
all probability, Leslie would have yielded. But 
her courage was not quite equal to the emergency, 
and she only indicated her wish. 

“‘T shall be anxious about you all the time,” she 
said. 

“That will be very kind of you, and I shall 
think of what you have said all the time,” replied 
the Professor, rising and walking away brusquely as 
he spoke. 

At ten o’clock the next night, the mountaineering 
party, of which Leslie had formed one, returned. 
Instead of seeking his room, Leslie, having rapidly 
and searchingly traversed the sitting-rooms of the 
hotel, passed straight into the deserted gloom 
of the courtyard, and slowly paced up and down 
between the litter of benches and chairs left there 
by the day’s idlers. 

He was tired in body and troubled in mind. 

Afterall, he thought, his vanity had over-estimated 
Miss Beechcroft’s interest in himself and his con- 
cerns. She had not even cared to wait to greet 
him on his return, nor to ask him how he did. 
He thought bitterly on his folly; how he had 
pictured her as perhaps zmaging him, John Leslie, 
when he had gained the mountain’s grim height ; 
how he had thought of her again as he gathered 
the little bunch of ede/weiss which he now carried 
in his button-hole. He had been vain, and, what 
was more, unwarrantably vain. He had, and with 
less reason, fallen into the same snare as his friend 
Fanshawe, reigning like a sun in the planetary 
circle of women up at Miirren. He alternately 
scorned himself, and then allowed the remembrance 
of the sweet interest which Nellie had shown in 
him to fall like oil on the troubled waters of his 
mind. 

He sank down on a bench, and pressed back 
the heavy lock of grey-besprinkled hair from the 
heat of his forehead. 

“Professor Leslie !” 

He started violently. 

“Miss Beechcroft,” he cried, turning towards 
the dim outline of her figure. 

“T am so very, very glad you have come back 
quite safely,” said her low, soft voice. 

Then he had not mistaken her or himself! Her 
interest was a fact ; her anxiety had been real. 
A glow of pleasure passed over him. Could he, 
after this encouragement, dare to offer her the 
edelweiss he had picked for her? Dared he risk 
a failure which he felt would quite unnerve him? 
Slowly and hesitatingly he plucked the flowers 
from his coat, and came nearer her as he said : 

“T picked these for you from near the hut where 
we slept. Will you take them, Miss Beech- 
croft ?” 
He spoke quite simply ; there was no underlying 
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innuendo of gallantry in his manner. She imme- 
diately put out her hand for the flowers, saying 
quietly : 

“ How very kind of you.” 

The whiteness of her hand made it easily visible 
to him in the dark, and he put the little bunch 
into it. 

“You have made me very happy by accepting 
my small sin-offering,” he said, “for this shall be a 
pledge of your forgiveness.” 

They said little more, and parted for the night. 
But the Professor went to bed unreasonably, 
supremely happy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


*‘Lo! where she comes along with portly pace, 
Like Phoebe, from her chamber of the East, 
Arising forth to run her mighty race, 
Clad all in white, that ’seems a Virgin best.” 


SPENSER’S Efithalamion, 


**Oh, lay thy loof in mine, lass, 
In mine, lass, in mine, lass ; 
And swear on thy white hand, lass, 
That thou wilt be my ain.” 
ROBERT Burns, 


er more days slipped away: days passed 
happily by the Professor in the company of 

the Beechcrofts, more especially in that of 
Nellie. 

A postcard from Fanshawe, clamorous for in- 
telligence of his friend, had reached Leslie ; but for 
some reason, which he did not care to ascertain 
precisely, the Professor had ignored its appeal. 

It was barely seven o’clock in the morning, but 
Leslie had already started for his early ramble. 
He was prepared to hold serious debate with his 
inner man. He chose the highroad for his way, 
so that he should not be distracted by new or dis- 
turbing appearances. He started at a brisk pace, his 
shoulders well thrown back, and his head somewhat 
sunk forward. He looked younger than formerly ; 
his beard was neatly trimmed. He had acquired a 
wide and picturesque hat of plaited grass, which pro- 
tected him from the sun’s rays, and into which Nellie, 
ina mood of unusual frivolity, had fastened acouple 
of cock’s feathers. His spectacles, huge pole, and 
the green botanical case which, in imitation of the 
Beechcrofts, he had fastened round his shoulders, 
together gave him the appearance of an enterpris- 
ing and enthusiastic collector, bent on securing the 
early worm. 

But Leslie’s thoughts were altogether at variance 
with his appearance. Within him there surged a 
wholly new and almost incomprehensible tumult of 
feelings. The night had been spent in a feverish 
struggle to understand himself and his position. 
Within him there had waked, how and when he 
knew not, a wholly new self. The evening before 
the Beechcrofts had discussed and arranged their 
plans, and the Professor had learned, with a sense 
of overwhelming bereavement, that at the most he 

d but one week more of his present life to which 
to look forward. When he had tried to analyse his 


sensation of despair, he had seemed to elude 
himself ; to dodge, to escape himself; to slip 
from his own grasp, like mercury. For hours he 
had seemed to chase a phantom impossible to 
capture, a thing which tortured and yet fascinated 
him. And then, all at once, there had risen before 
him a vision clear and distinct, lovely as the 
beatific vision of the Philosopher, and with him 
the Professor had felt that to this at last he had 
traced the source of truth and beauty. It was the 
image of Nellie, tangible as reality, yet softened to 
a dream, which had stood before him. 

There had been no more thought of rest for him 
that night. Through its long dragging hours he 
had communed with his own heart, and it had 
brought him no peace. For years he had lived 
without knowledge of, or reference to it. But now 
it was awake, and persistently asserting its exist- 
ence, its lordship. He trembled as he realised 
the potency of its domination. Reason, philosophy, 
experience, it altogether rejected. He must find 
some other means for satisfying it. 

Towards morning he had thrown himself once 
more on his bed, but the sleep which came to him 
was still more disturbing than had been his waking 
thoughts. Leslie blushed to find a dream bringing 
him delight such as had never ventured to pene- 
trate his sober hours. Nellie was leaning over 
him. She was smiling. She touched his forehead 
with the delicate tips of her white fingers. She 
bent and kissed him. The Professor woke and 
rose hastily, plunging his delirium in the icy waters 
of his cold bath. He then dressed and hurried 
out of the hotel, resolutely bent on arriving at some 
sane conclusion to his insanity. 

But his walk brought him no help at all, and 
he turned at last, and directed his steps once more 
towards the hotel, his fever unabated. He loved 
her. He knew that. He had realised it the very 
moment that she had risen before him in the night— 
perfect, gracious, his realised ideal of womanhood. 
But how could he tell her this? She could not 
love him, that was certain. What was he that such 
as she should love him? Old, unpolished, uncouth, 
repellent to and the reverse of her gay, pure young 
girlhood. He dared not risk her anger. But then, 
what might not his cowardice lose him? He flung 
back the suggestion as derogatory to her he loved, 
only to snatch at and cherish it again. 

The hotel rose in sight, and a solitary figure 
came down the road towards him. With a great 
bound of his heart he realised that it was Nellie 
who was nearing him, and instantly a feeling of 
calm spread over his soul. Chaos and the black- 
ness of darkness fled. He was once more sane. 

“ God-sent,” he murmured to himself. “She is 
God-sent.” 

He approached her, and then paused, standing 
still and waiting while she came on slowly to him. 
She corresponded with strange exactitude to his 
midnight vision of her. For she was clothed com- 
pletely in some soft white clinging material, from 
which her fair pure face rose and drooped like a 
snowdrop from the snow. She was subdued and 
gentle, too, in manner, with no indication of the 
sarcasm he dreaded about her downcast eyes and 
quiet bearing. 
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The Professor did not say “Good morning.” 
He had lost his sense of custom, and was only 
mastered by his great emotion. He took the 
hand that she held out and drew her nearer to 
him. 

“TI love you,” he said in a low voice, which 
trembled slightly from the force of his passion. 
“T love you with all my soul. Can you ever love 
me?” 

There was a silence, and the waking mountains, 
the hushed trees, the distant tinkle of the cow-bells 
seemed to wait, too, for her answer. 

The colour slowly mounted, and crept all over 
her delicate cheeks and forehead. But she did 
not speak. Then it died gradually back again, and 
at last she lifted her eyes, all moist as they were, 
and fixed them on Leslie. 

“Ves, I love you already,” she said, with slow, 
distinct utterance. 

He could have cried out, and caught her in his 
arms. But he stood quite still, only holding her 
hand tightly and searching her face as though he 
would read her very soul. 

* You love me?” he said. ‘Say it again.” 

And she slowly repeated the words. 

Then he reverentially raised her hand to his lips, 
and kissed it once, as though he were before the 
shrine of some holy thing. 

They walked slowly towards the hotel, back to 
the necessities of breakfast and everyday life. 
They sat down together at a little table. After 
the pretence of a meal they rose and wandered out 
again. 

“And do you understand what my life is?” he 
inquired anxiously, for her calm almost alarmed 
him. “ That life which you will share?” 

“ Yes,” she said, looking at him, and glowing 
for the first time with a reflection of his ardour. 
“T think I understand, and I love it, too. And 
you will let me really share it, Professor Leslie?” 
She went on earnestly : “ You will never shut me 
out of it, nor say that your interests do not concern 
awoman? And... and... you will love me 
always?” 

The haste with which she spoke, her troubled 
face, the almost vehemence of earnestness in her 
tone, all profoundly moved the Professor. He 
could not answer her questions ; he did not attempt 
to do so. 

“My darling!” he murmured. “My love! 
My life!” ; 

She tore her hand from his hold, fled up the 
garden, and disappeared. 

The intelligence of the engagement, when made 
known to the Beechcrofts, first amazed and then 
delighted them. And quietly, serenely, peace- 
fully, passed the first day of Leslie’s great happi- 
ness. It was not till evening that he pulled 
out his writing-things, to convince himself of the 
reality of his joy by communicating it to Fan- 
shawe. 

With a flash of triumphant remembrance he 
began his letter : 

“TI have achieved thy design without thee, O 
Mephisto! Thy Faust hath sold his soul without 
thine aid, and hath gotten his whole world in 
exchange !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


** Belovéd, I, amid the darkness greeted 
By a doubtful spirit-voice, in that doubt’s pain 
Cry, ‘Speak once more—thou lovest!’ Who can fear 
Too many stars, though each in heaven shall roll, 
Too many flowers, though each shall crown the year? 
Say thou dost love me, love me, love me—toll 
The silver iterance! only minding, Dear, 
To love me also in silence with thy soul.” 
E. B. BRowNING. 


T was a still, calm night. The mountains in 
distinct black and white shewed, as though 
stereotyped, against the sky. The moon, 

round and pale and luminous, stood for the mo- 
ment as if transfixed by a sharp granite peak of 
the Ménch. In a small arbour near the hotel 
Leslie and Nellie sat together, talking little, both 
entranced by the spell of the lovely night. 

But at last Leslie roused himself, and turned to 

face the corner of the bench where the girl sat. 

“ Nellie,” he said—and the name was still 


‘strange enough to his lips to give a certain hesi- 


tancy to its utterance—“ Nellie, do you know that 
I am forty-one ?” 

“T thought you were more—quite twenty years 
older than I,” she answered rather carelessly. 
* And I am twenty-two.” 

It seemed as though he had had something 
more to say, and that her tone discouraged him. 
After a short pause she must have become aware 
of this, for she added : 

** But you were going to tell me something ?” 

He sighed. 

“Yes ; I do want to tell you something.” There 
was a pause, and then he jerked out the rest of 
his sentence abruptly : “I want to tell you that 
long ago I was in love.” 

She started up, thoroughly roused now. In the 
moonlight he could see the gleam of her eyes. 
Her voice came dry and hard. 

*“ And you do not really love me,” she said, 
standing up straight and rigid, with her head 
turned from him. “ You want to tell me that.” 

“My darling! How can you speak so! I 
have never loved as I love now. I was but a lad 
of twenty.” 

“Oh!” 

She suffered him to draw her on to the bench 
again, and turned her face once more towards him. 
The traces of tears were on her cheeks, and she 
was very white. 

She would not let him keep her hand, but drew 
again into her corner, so that he could only see the 
white oval of her face against the shadow of the 
bower, as he prepared to tell his story. 

“There is not much to say,” he began, in a 
faintly troubled voice. ‘I was quite alone in the 
world, for my father died when I was a child, and 
my mother when I was a schoolboy. I shut up 
my interests into my books, determining to achieve 
fame. In a sort of way I got it. Young and 
strong in my own good opinion, I and a couple of 
my most devoted friends arranged to spend one 
Long Vacation in Italy. I think it surprised us not 
a little to learn that my name was not known across 
the water. We went to Florence. I had some 
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introductions there, and there I met a French lady. 
She was a few years older than myself, and, as I 
thought, surpassingly beautiful ; she gave me to 
believe that her life was one of unhappiness and 
misunderstanding. I became first her devoted 
admirer and champion, finally her absolute slave. 
She flattered my vanity ; she let me think that she 
loved me ; I think she mademe mad. My friends 
soon tired of hanging on the outskirts of my 
romance. They left me, and travelled on together. 
Months passed. I neglected all that I had hitherto 
held as dear. I acknowledged no claim but that 
of Love. I was infatuated, insane. And at last 
there came my awakening. I discovered that I 
had been used but as a tool, a convenience, in 
another love affair she had been carrying on. I 
rushed to her ; in the fierceness of the agony in 
which I was, I charged her vehemently with the 
fact. And she—she laughed at me. She mocked 
me till I could have torn her in pieces. She was 
desperate herself, and she showed me mercilessly 
the fool that I had been, the fool for which she 
had always held me. 
her, and fled with the wreck of my life, to wander up 
and down over the face of the earth. Then I 
heard of her death, and it seemed to me as if 
justice had avenged herself, and I was comforted. 
So I gathered myself together, and came back to 
England. I had my name transferred to the sister 
University, where I was unknown, and could begin 
life afresh, and I made another start. All society 
I absolutely avoided. I worked hard and desper- 
ately, not for ambition—that was dead—but for 
forgetfulness. And it came. With years I outlived 
my bitter frenzy. I grew to think that passion, 
too, had burned itself out. Habit had become 
nature, I imagined..... But I have deceived 
myself. The power of loving is not dead. Nellie, 
I think now that it has never lived before; for I 
have never loved as I love you..... I have never 
before worshipped as I worship you.” 

Leslie stopped, leaning forward towards the girl. 
While he had been speaking he had been carried 
along by the power of that passion which even 
after so long a lapse of time had left some echoes 
in his heart. But now a new and overpowering 
terror half numbed him. How would Nellie 
receive his confession? A day or two earlier he 
might have thought that her calmness could not 
be sRaken, nor jealousy aroused. But to-night 
she had already given him proof that under the 
almost lethargy, as it had sometimes seemed to 
him, of her manner, there lay strong, deep feeling. 
That she should have been stirred into an ebullition 
of this for him and by him brought him a delicious 
sense of triumph ; but it also made him tremble 
for his safety. The piteous eagerness and fire of 
the middle-aged man showed out now in striking 
contrast with the passionless calm of the young 
girl. The seconds passed, each one struck off to 
Leslie by mighty heart-throbs. It seemed as though 
his chest and head must burst, as he strained for- 
ward in the still darkness to catch the faintest 
movement of his companion. 

As last she spoke, quite quietly, and with a ring 
of compassion in her voice, which had the sound 
of tears also. 


So I upbraided her, and left” 


“ Poor John !” she said, and it was the first time 
she had called him by his name. “Poor boy! 
How you must have suffered !” 

*“* My love !” he cried. 

The relief from tension was so sudden that he 
forgot his usual manner, the reflection of her own, 
and would have drawn her to him, and kissed away 
her tears and his own anxieties. But she repulsed 
him gently, laying one small white hand against 
his breast, and so keeping him at a distance. Her 
pity seemed to him divine : so superhuman that 
it raised a sudden demoniac fear. It was he who 
recoiled this time from her touch, while he de- 
manded in a fierce, low whisper : 

“ Nellie, have you ever loved before? 
ever loved as I did?” 

Her answer came back quickly, with a kind of 
sob. 

“No, no, no, no. Never! never! I did not 
know what love was before.” 

Her words reassured him, and made him instantly 
ashamed of his own frenzy. He drew once more 
towards her, and laid her head, unresisting now, 
upon his shoulder. She was weeping bitterly, if 
silently, and Leslie blamed himself harshly for his 
selfish roughness. He tried to comfort her with 
soothing words, gently stroking her hair the while. 
By-and-by her tears ceased, and she sat up again 
with a little final quivering sob. 

“How good you are to me,” she whispered. 
“T am so sorry to have been so foolish.” 

“Poor child,” he answered tenderly. “ But it 
was my fault, all my fault. ... Yet tell me that 
you love me, Nellie. Tell it to me once again.” 

“Yes, indeed I love you,” she answered, looking 
him in the face, like a child striving to be truthful. 
**T love you very, very much.” 

What was there in the innocent, solemn asse- 
veration that jarred against the Professor’s fevered, 
trembling nerves ? 


Have you 


CHAPTER VIIL 


*« Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 
And for that riches where is my deserving? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gavest, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In sleep a king, but waking no such matter.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnet Ixxxvii. 


T was once more night. Another day had passed, 
l to the Professor the happiest day of his life. 

The Beechcrofts had retired rather earlier 

than usual, and Leslie had sought the consolation 

of a pipe in the deserted smoking-room. Sitting 

by the window he drew together the sa/ousies to 

break the keenness of the night-wind. With his 
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pipe between his lips, stretched in the most com- 
fortable chair which the room afforded, with his 
mind at perfect peace, his eyes gradually closed, 
and he fell asleep. 

How long he slept he did not know; nor how he 
waked. It seemed to him as though he had never 
slept ; as though he had been conscious all along 
of the hushed voices outside ; as if he had been 
bearing part in their conversation, and was cognizant 
of all that had gone before. It was Fanshawe’s 
voice which was sounding in his ears. 

‘* Engaged ! Bound to Leslie, to that old, dried- 
up fossil, for life! It cannot be! I swear it shall 
not be !” 

And then the answer broke in, though the Pro- 
fessor scarcely recognised through the wild thrill 
of passion the usually quiet tones of her whom he 
loved. 

“Too late—it is too late !” 

The dreary despair of those few words struck a 
death-chill to Leslie’s heart. He staggered to his 
feet and across the room, blindly groping for the 
door. A man who had entered while he slept, and 
was reading a paper in the distant corner, rose and 
opened it for him. Leslie thanked him politely, 
and felt his way upstairs. The staircase seemed 
interminably long, but at length he had mounted 
it, and found himself in his own room. He locked 
the door and sat down, mechanically staring about 
him. Then it was suddenly as if scales had fallen 
from his eyes, and he knew what had happened. 
He leaned forward in his chair, burying his face in 
his hands, and supporting his forehead against the 
green botanical case, heavy with the specimens of 
fungi which Nellie and he had brought in from 
their morning’s ramble. 

“My God!” he groaned. ‘Oh, my God!” 

His mind was flooded with revelations, with 
facts, with self-evident conclusions. If but that 
these would not rush in upon him in such merci- 
less torrent; if he could but have one moment’s 
breathing space, one instant’s respite! He re- 
membered something strange in Mr. Beechcroft’s 
manner when he had first heard of the engagement. 
Had not Nellie’s manner with him, too, been always 
constrained—unnatural? It was evident to him 
that Nellie and Fanshawe had known and loved 
each other in old days, and that something had 
separated them—how or when he did not trouble 
to speculate. It was characteristic of the man 
that never for one instant did he cast a shadow of 
blame on the girl’s conduct to himself. He took 
all onus of responsibility on himself. She had 
deceived herself, not him ; she had misinterpreted 
her own feelings; and here again the fault had 
been his, not hers. Nor did he allow the known 
weaknesses and foibles of Fanshawe to influence 
him. He held out before himself no mission of 
rescuing from an unworthy fate the woman he 
loved. He realised immediately that Fanshawe 
was capable of devotion, and that Nellie was in all 
ways calculated to inspire and retain such. He 
never for a moment contemplated the possibility 
of holding the young girl to her compact with 
himself. He had renounced her altogether from 
the moment when her miserable words had fallen 
on his ear. 





He lifted his head and looked round. A single 
moonbeam struck across the darkness of his room, 
resting on the crown of his grass hat and the curl- 
ing tips of its feathers as it hung against the door. 
He rose and hastily struck a light. A dumb 
instinct urged him to flight. He would leave; he 
would fly before Fanshawe could find him. The 
dread of the fresh torture of a possible encounter 
with Lollie made the cold perspiration break out 
on his clammy forehead. He hurried about the 
room, collecting his few possessions, and cramming 
them anyhow into his bag. Then he stealthily 
opened the door and listened. Lights were stil! 
burning in the passages, but it was very late, and 
all was quiet and still as sleep. He would creep 
down, pay his bill, and leave that night before 
any one could know of his going. Yet before he 
left he must liberate Nellie. It was certain to him 
that he could never persuade her to renounce him. 
He knew her nature, and he felt instinctively that 
she would hold herself bound to him by honour, 
by pity, by respect. It was he who must reject 
her. Hot tears welled to his eyes as he thought 
of the humiliation to which he must subject the 
proud, high-spirited girl. Nevertheless, it was im- 
perative ; necessary for her ultimate happiness, her 
present peace of mind. He recoiled from the act; 
it was like ill-using some helpless creature. And 
yet, once again, he spurred himself to it. He 
seized a pencil, and hurriedly scrawled the follow- 
ing lines :— 


“Dear Miss Beechcroft,—As I have made up 
my mind to leave Grindelwald, I take this means of 
wishing you farewell. I desire to thank you very 
sincerely for the kindness which you have exhibited 
towards me, kindness so considerable as to have, I 
fear, threatened to cloud my own mental vision as 
well as yours. That I have misapprehended my 
own position I wish to admit; though, at the same 
time, I would assure you that this has in no way 
diminished the very high respect in which I shall 
always hold you. 

“ Allow me to remain, with the truest wishes for 
your future welfare, 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ JOHN LESLIE.” 


When he had finished he read the pompous, 
cruel words once again, with as much critical 
faculty as he could muster; and, since he could 
think of nothing better to say, he decided to let 
them go. The torn scrap of paper and almost 
illegible writing might, however, convey some im- 
pression of agitation, where it’ was expedient that 
all should be calmly neat. So he unpacked his 
writing things, and tidily transcribed his letter- 
Then he began to search about his room for any 
little relic of Nellie’s which he might possess, and 
which he felt he dared not longer lawfully retain. 

His breast-pocket yielded a note from her, 
despatched im the early days of their acquaintance, 
and bidding him to a tea-drinking in her aunt's 
room. Tenderly he re-read the few lines, and 
twice he kissed the initials before he tore them 
across. Fora time he struggled with a prompting 
to destroy the very envelope, and a hungering ta 
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spare it. At last he yielded to the latter feeling. 
It could bear no trace to any one but himself of 
having come from her. It was surely a legitimate 
possession. He restored it once more to the safe 
guardianship of his pocket-book. Then he drew 
the poor draggled feathers from his hat. He must 
not keep even these. So he burned them in his 
candle, watching them frizzle and crumble up with 
an aching pity, as for things actually sentient. 
And now there was nothing left—nothing but the 
numb pain of memory. 

So he fastened his knapsack on his back, took 
his trusty pole, and leaving the letter in the bureau 
to be delivered the next morning, he started out 
into the darkness alone, but for the dead hope 
lying heavy on his heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 


**He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep.” 
A. SWINBURNE, Afalanta in Calydon. 


T was a glorious afternoon in late autumn. The 
day had been summer's dying struggle to 
reassert his kingship. Light clouds floated 

swiftly over a sky of pure blue, carried along by 
some upper current which left undisturbed even 
the highest branches of the great pine-tree on the 
rectory lawn. The air was full of the sounds of 
summer. 

Under the pine-tree were two figures. Nellie 
Beechcroft lay back in a long garden-chair, and 
Fanshawe lounged at her feet. The last three 
months had changed the girl. She was thinner, 
and paler, and there were dark shadows under her 
eyes. The face, too, looked more sensitive than 
before ; the mouth worked, and the colour came 
and went with every play of feeling. 

Fanshawe had had a hard fight before he had 
attained that consummation which Leslie had 
foreseen. Nellie had for long been utterly crushed 
by the suddenness and unexpectedness of the 
blow which the Professor had inflicted on her. 
Her pride had received so cruel a jar that her very 
constitution had been shaken to its foundations. 
Now, she allowed no reference whatever to the 
episode, and resented the faintest allusion to it. 
To the Beechcrofts the whole affair remained an 
impenetrable mystery. 

And then Fanshawe had turned up. 

The broken-spirited girl could scarcely bear at 
first to see him. He brought back to her with 
such painful vividness the details of her trouble. 
But Fanshawe chose the best and most tactful 
course of behaviour possible in the circumstances. 
In perfect good faith he discussed the whole matter 
freely with her. He utterly ignored or denied its 
humiliation ; he hinted doubts as to the condition 
of Leslie’s mind. Nor was Fanshawe’s conduct 
in this respect insincere or prompted only by self- 
interest. ‘The Professor’s sudden flight from Grin- 
delwald, apparently so inexplicable ; his treatment 
of Nellie and subsequent complete silence, had 


combined to create in Lollie’s mind the impression 
that his friend’s brain must be—for the time, at 
least—in some way affected. His conclusion 
seemed the only possible mode of accounting for 
such erratic conduct. 

Gradually and insensibly Fanshawe soothed and 
comforted Nellie ; nor did he miss fitting oppor- 
tunities for explaining his own behaviour. He had 
met her four years previously, during the whirl of 
a Commemoration. He had fallen madly in love 
with her; had followed her about from ball to 
picnic ; had, if not absolutely wooed her, yet given 
her clearly to understand that he would follow and 
secure his treasure. And she had loved him in 
return. She was very young, and she had not 
realised it at the time ; but in the quiet grey days 
which had followed the unwonted excitement, she 
had learned her own heart. But he had not come. 
The reaction, almost inevitable in a man of his 
disposition, had set in. And he had thought little 
or no more of the girl who had so attracted him. 

And then he had come to Grindelwald, to see 
Leslie’s “ young woman ” for himself, as he said ; 
as well, perhaps, because it had become wise for 
him to quit Mirren. And, behold! Nellie Beech- 
croft, lovelier than in the old days, had stood before 
him. And Nellie: she had long ago, as she 
thought, laughed herself out of her “foolish fancy” 
—persuaded herself that her memory tricked her— 
scornfully rejected the idea of wearing the sad 
willow. He had not really cared for her, that was 
clear ; neither had she cared for him, she proudly 
assured herself. But now he was there, and there 
was no more self-deception for either of them. 
With an exceeding bitterness Fanshawe recognised 
his own folly, his complete unworthiness. With 
despair she revolted from the contemplation of the 
what-might-have-been. 

From this self-inflicted misery by his self-inflicted 
sacrifice Leslie saved them both. And they thought 
him mad. 

It was but lately that the young man had per- 
suaded Nellie to look upon him as her future 
husband, and he had now followed her down to 
her home to be introduced to her father and 
mother. 

“ Dearest,” said Fanshawe, dragging himself up 
to a sitting posture, and letting the intense blue 
of his eyes feed lovingly on the girl’s soft face ; 
“ Dearest, I have some strange news to tell you. 
It is to do with Leslie, so prepare yourself for a 
mauvais quart @heure... No, no! It is nothing 
bad. Don’t tremble so, my timid love.” 

He leaned his arm across her knees, and taking 
one of her hands made the other rest on his 
shoulder. There was a freedom and self-assurance 
in all his movements widely different from the 
Professor’s anxious, self-depreciatory homage. She 
did not resist Fanshawe ; she never did. She only 
said : 

“Let us make haste and get it over.” 

“They have forwarded me my letters from College 
to-day,” Fanshawe went on, “and there is one to say 
that Leslie has resigned his professorship. The 
news is utterly astounding to everybody ; if I knew 
as little as they, it would be so to me too. Poor 
old Leslie! They say that he writes he isn’t fit 
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for the work, ought never to have undertaken it, 
hasn’t the health for it. Poor fellow, poor dear 
old fellow! I am afraid it is as I feared. And 
Nellie, what do you think? He actually recom- 
mends me for the post! Isn’t it splendid? So 
they want me to go in for it, and on the strength 
of his recommendation I am already promised 
valuable support. Old Leslie seems to have made 
up his mind to stop in Italy. He always was mad 
about the country, I remember ; and I suppose he 
feels he’s breaking. But it’s good news for us, you 
know, dearest ; and clears away a lot of difficulties.” 

From his position he could not see her face, nor 
how the blood had come surging up over her pale 
cheeks, and the tears had gathered in her eyes. 
But she did not speak. He went on: 

“T haven't quite finished all the enclosures : we'll 
read the rest together, love,” he said. 

He pulled the packet from his pocket, and drew 
from it another letter, as yet unopened. 

“ Long enough for a bill,” he said jocularly, as 
he cut the envelope delicately with his pen knife. 

A paper fell out, and he uttered a slight exclama- 
tion. He glanced hastily backwards at his com- 
panion, but her gaze was on the distant view, and 
her eyes still dim with tears. Then he opened the 
letter and quickly scanned its closely written sheet. 
Nellie was startled back to consciousness by a deep 
groan as Fanshawe let his head fall heavily forward 
on her knee. 

“Oh, Leo!” she cried, aroused to a terrified 
interest by his action, “ what has happened? Oh, 
tell me what it is !” 

But he remained quite motionless, although she 
tried to raise his head with her disengaged hand. 
At last he lifted his face, and turned it on her, with 
an expression which positively appalled her. 

“Oh, great God !” he murmured, with a heavy 
sob. “He is dead, dead, dead!” And his head 
fell helplessly again. — 

She tried to rouse and question him, but he 
would make no response. Only every now and 
again a great wave of sorrow seemed to shake him, 
and he trembled violently, still clinging to her 
hand. His agitation did not decrease, and at last, 
unable longer to bear the suspense, she stooped 
and picked up the letter which he had let fall. It 
was signed “ Edward Turner,” and was from the 
young doctor whom Fanshawe and the Professor 
had met at Lucerne. 

The letter was tersely expressed, and did not 
enter into many details. It related that Turner 
had by accident, about a fortnight before, dis- 
covered Leslie, ill of typhoid fever, in a badly- 
drained and badly-managed hotel in Naples. He 
had had him instantly removed, and given him all 
possible attention and nursing. But Leslie had 
never rallied. ‘He seemed to make no effort,” 
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Turner wrote, “ but would lie quite passive all day, 
asking for nothing, and scarcely speaking except to 
implore me to leave him alone and take care of my 
own health. When I knew that there was no more 
hope, and that life was ebbing quickly, I told him. 
He thanked me, but said that he had little to say 
and few messages to leave, for that he feared he 
was nearly friendless. He had no relations, he 
told me ; but he had made arrangements that his 
library should go to his college, and his personal 
effects and the little money which he had inherited 
and saved to his best friend, Leonard Fanshawe. 
‘You have seen us together,’ he said, ‘so you 
know what he is to me. I hope that he will not 
resent the trouble I am forcing on him by leaving 
everything in his hands. But I think he will for- 
give me. I did not know it would be so soon.’ 
Then he wandered a little, and relapsed into 
broad Scotch, and I could not make out all that he 
said. But I recognised that he was repeating long 
passages of Scripture, scraps of Aristotle, and then 
snatches of Burns. Often he would say over and 
over again in his sleep : 
‘* «My love she’s but a lassie yet, 
We'll let her stand a year or twa, 
She’ll no be half sae saucy yet.’ 


“But that last day he repeated several times : 
y Pp 


‘** Love, thou hast pleasures, and deep hae I loved ; 
Love, thou hast sorrows, and sair hae I proved.’ 


* And then, with the deepest melancholy that I 
have ever witnessed : 


‘*<« What is life when wanting love? 
Night without a morning !’ 


“ After that he did not speak connectedly again, 
and passed away quite quietly in his sleep a few 
hours later. I found the enclosed envelope under 
his head. I had noticed that he was always very 
uneasy when his pillows were moved. You may be 
able to understand its value. His pocket-book and 
the little luggage he had with him I will bring with 
me when I return to England, which will be in 
about three weeks. We shall bury him to-day in 
the cemetery. I feel very much myself as though 
I had lost a dear friend, and yet I scarcely knew 
Leslie. There was something wonderfully winning, 
captivating about him, and this even in the middle 
of all his illness.” 

A few more words, relating to business details, 
brought the letter to a close, and Nellie stooped 
once more to pick up the little crushed and soiled 
envelope which she had directed three months 
before to Professor Leslie. 

Then her head fell forward on Fanshawe’s shoul- 
der, and she wept with him. 














EGYPTIAN 


SKETCHES. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, AUTHOR OF “‘ FRANCIS CLUDDE,” BTC. 


HE city of Cairo, Grand Cairo as our 

fathers used to call it, the largest 

city in Africa, lies about thirteen 
miles from the site of Memphis, but on 
the opposite bank of the Nile. The latest 
capital of Egypt is therefore placed very nearly 
where the first was—at the point where the long 
valley of the Nile widens at last into the plain of 
the Delta. Memphis, it is almost needless to state, 
is utterly of the past. A few pools, fringed with palm 
groves and mirroring the blue sky, occupy the site 
of the most ancient of Egyptian cities, the stillness 
which broods over them making silent mockery of 
the guide who says, “‘ Here was Memphis.” 

Yet it is possible that the old capital was, to an 
extent not easily defined in the present day, the 
parent of the new. Centuries elapsed between 
the fall of the one and the rise of the other. 
But it is significant that Cairo was not founded 
on its present site. It reached it by a slow 
and gradual movement from the south-west ; 
from the direction of Memphis that is. We 
can still trace back its march some five miles 
towards that point; as far as a spot on the 
right bank of the river, where there stood in very 
ancient times an Egyptian fortress called “ Baby- 
lon.” This stronghold, reconstructed by the 
Romans, commanded the river at the time of the 
Arab invasion in the seventh century. Probably it 
covered a bridge which there crossed the stream, 
and which served to connect the fortress with such 
remains of old Memphis as still survived. The 
Arabs found Babylon the chief obstacle in their 
way. The grim old castle held out so long and 
bravely, that the encampment formed round it 
became a permanent city under the name of Fostat, 
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atent. Gradually, attracted by the heights which 
rose step by step to the north-east, the Arabs 
pushed this city, to which they presently gave the 
name of Cairo—El] Kahira, the Victorious—in 
that direction ; until eventually, about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, Salah-ed-Deen—Saladin, 
as we call him, the gallant opponent of our Richard 
the First—placed the citadel on the commanding 
height which it now occupies. As a result of this 
movement, the old gates which formerly gave 
entrance to the town on the north and north-east 
now lie in the heart of the city. 

Fostat, therefore, formed a species of link be- 
tween Memphis and Cairo—between the ancient 
and modern Egypt. A considerable part of the 
town, with its core, the fortress of Babylon, still 
exists, and is commonly known by the name of Old 
Cairo. It is a place full of interest for us, not by 
reason of its antiquity only, but because during a 
great part of the Middle Ages it afforded protection 
to the Copts, the Christians of Egypt ; and some 
of the poorer members of that Church still form a 
part of its inhabitants. 

It shares the general aspect of the outskirts of 
Cairo on that side; an aspect strange, desolate, 
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aln.ost terrible in European eyes. From the citadel 
to the Nile, a distance of some miles, stretches 
a sandy, arid plain, bestrewn with mighty dust- 
heaps and huge mounds of potsherds, and village 
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after village long sunk in ruin. Not a green thing 
shows itself, scarcely one thirsty palm-tree struggles 
here for life. All is dust, desolation, and decay, 
and this on a scale so grand, so nearly resembling 
some shore in Dante’s Inferno, that the Tombs of 
the Caliphs which lift their domed heads and 
minarets from the maze of rubbish seem dwarfed 
and rendered insignificant by the wilderness about 
them. Here are no roads—the wheels of the 
carriage sink deep in the dust ; no cheerful voices ; 
no sounds of life. Within a few hundred paces of 
the streets of the city death and silence brood over 
the plain. By day the sun grills it ; by night the 
pariah howls among its crumbling tombs. 

Somewhere towards the south of this desolate 
expanse will be found the ruined Mosque of Amr, 
the oldest in Cairo; and a little farther in the 
same direction lies the fortress of Babylon, now a 
walled town. It may be said boldly that Europe 
has nothing to show which can for a moment 
con-pare with this singular place. The ruin and 
decay which pervade it, the vast strength of the 
aged walls, which still, like irun bands, hold it 
together and defy the progress of time ; the filth, 
the dirt, the degradation of all things within it, 
animate or inanimate, from the leper at the gate 
who would fain be the visitor’s guide, to the reeking 
pavement underfoot—all stamp this place as unique. 
It produces on the stranger the effect of a night- 
mare. He looks and shudders and looks again ; 
and cannot believe that what he sees is real. 
He has never conceived the idea of a place so 
dreadful. 

The desolate surface of the plain outside the forti- 
fication has risenso much in the course of a thousand 
years, that in order to enter by the old gate it is ne- 
cessary to descend a flight of steps. The immense 
thickness of the wall, built in part of Roman bricks, 
in part probably older than Roman times, is then 
seen. Here and there along its circuit huge ruined 
towers still stand, sometimes occupied by vile 
tenements built one above the other, and some- 
times abandoned to the owls and bats. The great 
wooden door, of a thickness to match the wall, is 


secured by a bar so large that it is rather a beam. 
This, being shot by the whole strength of a man 
into its place, is secured there by wooden pins 
which fall into slots cut in it to receive them. The 
bar can then only be removed with the aid of a 
kind of wooden key—it might as well be called a 
club—in which nails are arranged in a pattern to 
correspond with the slots. The porter inserts this 
into a hollow in the bar, and lifts the bolts ; the 
bar can then be withdrawn. The contrivance is 
common in Egypt, and is probably of great 
antiquity. 

Admitted to the town, the visitor has before him 
a narrow alley foul beyond belief. On either side 
are toppling houses, wooden casements which 
threaten to fall, doorless rooms which look like the 
caves of wild beasts, horrible cellars from which 
lean cats emerge stealthily. One alley leads to 
another as narrow, fetid, slippery as itself. There 
is scarcely one lane in the place which is seven feet 
wide : not one from which light and air are not all 
but excluded by the crazy roofs which meet over- 
head. The worst slums in London are clean and 
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airy beside these purlieus, shut in between walls, 
and rarely visited by rain or cooling breezes, but 
daily filled with the heated air of an Eastern town. 
Every second house is deserted—is too crazy or 
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too loathsome for human habitation; but still 
ragged, hollow-eyed men glide from the intervening 
doorways, and look in their poverty fit denizens of 
such a place. The beggars have almost lost the 
semblance of humanity. The most benevolent can 
scarcely bear to look upon them. The bazaars of 
Cairo would cast them out. 

Yet the place has a strange fascination. Nor 
without good cause. Foul, mean, and squalid as it 
is, delivered over to rottenness and decay, there 
was a day when the very narrowness of its alleys, 
the dark windings of its ancient ways, proved over 
and over again the safety of the Christian fugitive. 
That which the Judenstrasse and the Ghetto were 
to the Jews of old German and Italian towns, 
this Babylon was to the Copts of Cairo. It was 
the sanctuary in which, when persecution grew too 
hot, they might stand at bay with some chance of 
success. When the rabble of the great city rose 
like an angry sea and swept down upon the 
Christians—when no government, however well 
disposed to them, dared to interfere, or could have 
done so effectually had it dared, when all without 
was a surging ocean of arms and weapons and 
smoky torches, and the furious faces of men crying 
for his blood, then it was well indeed for the 
Copt that the walls of his quarter stood so thick, 
that Old Cairo’s ways were dark and clueless ! 
Here behind the thick walls and in the narrow 
ways he could take breath and courage. Here he 
could gather the strength of despair and numbers. 
And reckless indeed would the Moslem have been 
who followed him hither into this maze of dark 
passages and hidden pitfalls, where every barred 
window hid a foe, and every beetling archway was 
fraught with unknown perils. 

The history of the Christians in Egypt bears 
aclose resemblance to that of the Jews in some 
European countries. During many centuries they 
encountered persecution with patient, passive en- 
durance. The Christian Church was founded in 
Egypt in the first century of our era. It made 
very rapid progress, the idea of a Trinity, which 
was prevalent in the old false religion of the 
country, inclining the natives to receive the new 
doctrines with favour. In the fourth century the 
Church was greatly strengthened, the Empress 
Helena taking part in the work. It obtained the 
name “ Coptic” by which we know it, from the now 
small and insignificant town of Coptos, which lies 
not far from Kenah, in Upper Egypt. Shortly 
after this epoch, it was cut off from the European 
churches by doctrinal differences ; and, a prey 
to its own dissensions, became subject in the 
seventh century to the Mahommedan Arabs, then 
in the first flush of triumphant fanaticism. Perse- 
cution presently followed, but the Copts remained 
faithful to their creed. Though far from a daring 
or brave race, and endowed indeed with few of the 
manly virtues which the men of the North prize so 
highly, they clung to their religion with a constancy, 
and an obstinate tenacity, which the bravest and the 
most daring might envy. And though their ritual 
has in a great measure hardened into a matter of 
forms and ceremonies, and admits of many super- 
Stitious practices, yet, as the surviving ritual of 
one of the oldest branches of the Christian Church, 
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it has, and must have, peculiar interest for all 
Christians. 

Moreover, the Copts are interesting in another 
way; I meanasarace. ‘They are to some extent 
a separate people. They represent more strictly 
than do the Mahommedan Egyptians the old 
Egyptian stock and the race once ruled by the 
Pharaohs. This arises from the fact that the natives 
of Egypt who embraced Islam upon the conquest 
of the country by the Arabs, intermarried with the 
latter; and though their type prevailed over the 
Arab stock, their blood is not so pure, nor are their 
racial features so pronounced, as those of the Copts, 
who seldom or never intermarried with their con- 
querors, and have consequently preserved an almost 
pure descent from the ancient Egyptians. The 
Coptic tongue, too, which is not now spoken nor 
understood by the Copts (who use the Arabic lan- 
guage), but exists, after the manner of Latin, as a 
dead language, used in the service of the church, 
is simply Egyptian ; that is, it is the language of 
the Pharaohs slightly altered by the lapse of time, 
and expressed, not by hieroglyphics, but by a 
modification of the “demotic,” a mode of writing 
Egyptian which long preceded the Christian era. 

Among the Copts, therefore, we must look for 
the nearest representatives of the ancient people. 
As their history bears a certain analogy to that 
of the Jews, we need not be surprised that they 
resemble the Jews also in many of their character- 
istics. Peaceful, plodding, and servile, with some 
of the vices of a persecuted race, they have avoided 
arms, and turned their attention to shopkeeping 
andtrade. A large number are clerks. Commonly 
they have preferred the towns to the country, and 
at present they form the wealthiest class of the 
native Egyptians. 

The better class of Copts have long ago left the 
old sanctuary, but it still contains several Coptic 
churches of great interest and antiquity ; rich in 
carved wood and inlaid ivory, and boasting some 
paintings of the Byzantine school not wholly 
destitute of merit. The general form and cha- 
racteristics of a Coptic church deserve a brief de- 
scription. 

The building is in most cases oblong, or square. 
The east end is not occupied by a single chancel 
as with us, but by three or four small chancels or 
sanctuaries, called, I believe, “heykels.” These 
are separated one from the other, and are fenced 
off from the main body of the church by a con- 
tinuous screen of carved or inlaid wood, frequently 
enriched with tiny ivory panels or plaques. In the 
screen in front of each heykel is a door placed 
between two small apertures or windows. A well- 
known church near Negada in Upper Egypt, how- 
ever—and I believe one or two others share the 
peculiarity—is an exception to this rule, each heykel 
there having two doors with a window between 
them. To the west of the screen an open aisle or 
transept frequently runs across the church, being 
divided from the rest of the interior by a second 
screen, while the main part of the building is itself 
sometimes cut up into separate bays by partitions 
running east and west. In the middle of each 
heykel is a square stone table or altar, the interior 
of which is hollow; this was probably used in old 
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days as a receptacle for the altar furniture. In the 
top of each table is a small square orifice made to 
receive the base of a consecrated shrine. In some 
part of the church there is generally a gallery set 
apart for the use of the women ; and a bath is 
often found sunk in the floor. This is used on 


certain feast days, the congregation performing a 
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ceremonial purification in it, though in some of 
the more remote villages they bathe on these 
occasions in the Nile itself. 

In a number of the older churches which stand 
on the edge of the desert, and are principally the 
chapels of monasteries disused or suppressed, the 
screens are not made of wood, but of substantial 
masonry. Inscriptions of great antiquity, written 
in Cufic—a kind of black-letter Coptic—or in 
Latin, are found embedded in them, and the font 
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is not infrequently a sort of cupboard let into 
a pillar or wall. Outwardly and inwardly these 
desert churches, which probably were founded on 
the sites of anchorite’s cells, are mean and roiigh 
in the extreme. They are now little used, service 
being performed in some of them once a year only, 
or on certain saints’ days. Without, they present 
the appearance of a number of low 
brick bee-hives, for each chancel 
and bay of the church is crowned 
with a squat dome. Within, they 
are more like English barns than 
anything else. The chancels, in- 
deed, are kept closed, and are 
treated with some respect, but the 
other parts seem to be used as 
storehouses for fodder and the like. 
The rough brick walls, the old 
quilts hung over the chancel door- 
ways, the floor littered with straw or 
foul scraps of matting, the unceiled 
roofs impending low over the visi- 
tor’s head, all fill him with a sense 
of depression and dismay. It is 
with difficulty that he realises that 
these are churches, and that some 
of them were consecrated more 
than thirteen centuries ago; that 
they form a link between ourselves 
and the earliest disciples of the 
faith. 

Their primitive character should 
nevertheless endow them with in- 
terest. They recall the primitive 
church, also rough, no doubt, in its 
appointments, and possessed of no 
very striking architectural features, 
which was, nevertheless, dignified 
by the eloquence of St. Paul and 
the simple faith of his followers. 
We are too apt to think of the early 
church as a church strictly after the 
pattern of our own ; whereas it may 
be said, in all reverence, that it was 
probably more like these Coptic 
churches in the desert—to which 
the little grove of palms, and the 
spring of fair water that is always 
found in the neighbourhood, lend 
a certain beauty of an austere and 
melancholy type. 

The description given above does 
not apply to the churches in Old 
Cairo, which are kept fairly clean. 
One, known by the name of the 
Hanging Church, because it occu- 
pies an upper floor, boasts an old 

pulpit of great beauty. This church has lately 
been restored, and has lost in the process some 
of its peculiarities, but has certainly gained in de- 
cency and fitness for the purposes to which it is 
devoted. Another, the church of “Sitt Miriam,” 
the Lady Mary, is built above a crypt of very 
ancient date, possibly the first Christian church in 
the country. In this crypt the Coptic verger proudly 
points out the place where Joseph and Mary with 
the Infant rested on their arrival in Egypt. 
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The Coptic service resembles that of the Roman 

Catholics rather than that of the Church of Eng- 
land. The priest who officiates performs the 
greater part of it within the heykel, where he is 
assisted by one or twoacolytes. The congregation, 
whose part is chiefly that of spectators, stand or 
sit cross-legged without, thronging about the door- 
way and windows, with an absence of ceremony 
which is very strange to Europeans, but is probably 
not so indicative of irreverence as it seems. From 
time to time the officiating priest issues from the 
heykel, and goes among the people outside, either 
for the purpose of censing them, or to preside at 
the reading of the lessons, which takes place in 
the body of the church. The greater part of the 
service is conducted in Arabic; but the Gospel 
and Epistle, I think, and the lessons are read in 
Coptic, which is unintelligible to 
the congregation and generally to the 
priest ; for, taken as a whole, the 
clergy are very ignorant. The reader 
of these parts frequently makes mis- 
takes, and is unceremoniously set 
right by any old member of the con- 
gregation who knows the passage by 
heart. There is much draping of 
the altar, much use of candles, and 
the priest constantly prostrates him- 
self in the doorway of the heykel, 
where also the censer hangs from a 
hook when not in use. When mass 
is performed, a number of wafers (| 
or small cakes are presented to the 
priest, who selects one only for con- aa 
secration. ‘The rest are then distri- we il 
buted among those present. Each 
cake is about the size of a very small 
bun, and of the colour of pastry ; it 
bears the imprint of a Coptic cross. 
During the service a small shrine, 
gaily painted and gilded, holds place 
on the altar. The singing is com- 
monly of an Oriental character, 
melancholy and monotonous, and is 
sometimes rendered more so by the 
clash of cymbals. The men do not 
uncover their heads, and the appear- 
ance of the congregation, arrayed in 
long robes, and wearing turbans or 
fezes, is strange and peculiar, the 
spectator finding it hard to believe 
that these are Christians and not 
followers of Mahomet. The patron 
saint of the Coptic Church is St. 
George, and pictures of St. George 
overcoming the dragon are common 
in the churches. 

European visitors are received, es- 
pecially in more remote parts of the country, with an 
empressement which is well meant indeed, but rather 
shocks than pleases them. The congregation is thrust 
aside to make room for them, and benches are placed 
for their use close to the doorway of the chancel. 
The service is ruthlessly interrupted until they are 
seated, and I have seen the priest much hampered 
in his movements by the fact that their feet almost 
blocked the doorway of the heykel. The majority 
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of strangers, of course, endeavour to show by their 
conduct their respect for a religion which is in es- 
sentials their own ; and would protest against being 
treated in this way if it were not evident that this 
would make the matter worse, and cause a longer and 
more scandalous interruption. So they sit on and 
suffer it; the scene when the native members of 
the congregation squat down on the floor round 
them being odd and incongruous to a degree. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that what 
seems unceremonious to us does not seem so to all ; 
and that ceremony is a matter of education and 
habit. The interruptions I have mentioned, to 
say nothing of the misadventures which constantly 
happen during the service, do not evoke a smile 
from even the youngest Copt present. There is 
an ineradicable dignity in the Oriental character. 
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The Turk and Arab in particular, the Egyptian 
in a less degree, have a strong sense of personal 
propriety, and are unmoved by incidents which 
would upset the composure of the most sedate 
and well-balanced European. 

Of late many Englishmen have turned their 
attention to the Coptic Church. Its age, its old 
traditions, its unbroken history, its constancy under 
persecution, no less than the great names which 
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once adorned it, have a worthy attraction for them. 
And their efforts to create a closer connection and 
a deeper sense of brotherhood between it and the 
Western Churches should presently be productive of 
much good. But caution and a clear understanding 
both of the Coptic position and its difficulties are 
necessary. It must not be forgotten that the Copts, 
though they have been Christians from the be- 
ginning, are Oriental by birth, by habit, and by 
education. They are Egyptians, not Europeans ; 
and the difference is great. They have shared for 
centuries the manner of life of their Mahommedan 
neighbours, a manner of life peculiarly adapted to 
the climate and country. They have adopted 
many of the Mahommedan legends, and become 
enslaved by many of the Mahommedan supersti- 
tions. No scheme, therefore, for bringing the 
Churches nearer, which has for its basis a too 
strict uniformity or very radical changes in the 
Coptic—or, indeed, any changes upon purely 
European lines—will have much chance of suc- 
cess. It must be kept in mind that those who 
would improve an old and venerable institution 
should possess before all things tenderness—a 
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tender love of the past, which time and the dead 
have sanctified ; a tender indulgence for the living 
who have grown up with fixed ideas and principles ; 
a tender consideration for those who are to come 
after, and whose mode of life in Africa can never 
be regulated by the rules of European existence. 

No one, indeed, who is not familiar with Egypt 
should take this matter in hand. The ancient 
walls and ponderous gate of Old Cairo, walls which 
have seen two thousand years pass by, and frowned 
alike on Greek and Roman, Arab and Turk, are 
not more unlike an English town than is the 
Egyptian unlike the Englishman. The one is of 
the East and the past ; the other of the North and 
the present. To judge the one by the other's 
standard, to cramp the ideas of the one into the 
mould of the other, were as foolish as to wear the 
same clothes in an English January and under the 
fierce rays of a tropical sun. The Coptic Church 
needs reform before it can be brought into thorough 
unison and sympathy with the Western Churches ; 
but reform conducted in a spirit of moderation and 
tenderness, and upon lines of its own. 

STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


———————— 


Affer many Vears. 


‘* ForGeT me not! The days are past and gone 
When we together lived, together loved ; 
Forget me not, when thot art left alone, 


Part of thy very self a while removed. 


I shall remember thee in the calm land 
Of endless spring and never withering flowers ; 
Remember thee, amid the happy band, 


Resting and glad in the sweet Eden bowers. 


In Eden bowers I still a want shall find 
Without thee, sharer of my earthly lot! 
Even in that Presence dear, that Presence kind, 


I shall remember thee :—Forget me not!” 


‘* Forget thee? Nay, my right hand shall forget 
The wonted cunning erst thou didst admire ; 
My tongue remain in endless silence set, 


If aught supplant thee in my heart’s desire! 


My wife! more than thrice twenty years ago 
Have passed, since first that sacred word I said ; 
Joys have been ours since then, and days of woe; 


And some we loved are married, some are dead. 


Through clouds we passed and under stormy skies, 
But ever sunshine brake from out the cloud ; 
Sad hours were soothed by tender ministries, 
And age fulfilled the love that youth had vowed. 


Love cannot die. Death doth but seem to part 


Souls that in holy love are one in Him. 
I shall behold thee; heart be clasped to heart 


In endless union, hymned by Seraphim !” 
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GERMANY, II. 


ITH the nomination of General von Caprivi 
to the post of German Chancellor, the 
principle of the one-man power in German 

politics was abolished, or rather the burden was 
shifted from the shoulders of the subject to those 
of the Monarch. The very choice of Caprivi, a 
man of whom no one had ever heard in diplomacy 
or statesmanship, indicated that for the present the 
Emperor meant to be his own Chancellor. He 
acted in the spirit of Louis xiv after the death of 
Mazarin, and the change made itself felt instantly. 
We no longer hear talk of the Bismarck policy ; 
the phrase Imperial policy has taken its place. 

General George von Caprivi de Caprera de 
Montecuccoli, to give him his full title, was born 
at Berlin in 1831. His father, descended from an 
illustrious Italian stock, was a high legal functionary 
in the service of the Prussian State. Entering a 
regiment in his eighteenth year, he won rapid pro- 
motion, and served with distinction in the campaign 
of 1864-1866. In 1870 he acted as chief of the 
staff to the tenth corps, and reaped fresh laurels 
in all the battles on the Loire. In 1883, to the 
general amazement of the world, he passed with a 
single bound from the army to the navy, being 
chosen as head of the Admiralty. Naval men by 
profession were amazed at the mastery of their art 
and the perception of their interests displayed by 
a mere landsman and soldier, and his administration 
conclusively proved that he was a man with a rare 
power of adapting himself to new modes and lines 
of activity. Soon after the present Emperor’s 
accession he entirely reorganised the navy, on 
which occasion the Emperor had a particular 
opportunity of studying the character of General 
von Caprivi; and his ability to serve. him in a 
political character must have entirely convinced 
the Sovereign, otherwise he would never have 
asked him to assume the enormous burden of 
responsibility which Prince Bismarck had been 
obliged to lay down. William 1 decided to have 
a soldier for his new Chancellor, agreeing, as he 
does, with the dictum of his ancestor Frederick the 
Great, that a general must be the surest dictator 
of a foreign policy, as knowing best how far he can 
go with the army behind him. 

But though a good soldier, General Caprivi 1s 
more than a soldier ; and if personal appearance 
counts for anything, he is also a man of great force 
of character and will, combining in a high degree 
the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, 
blending sagacity with patience, resolution with 
good humour, and German thoroughness with 
Southern fire. He has little of the Italian in his 
appearance, he looks rather a typical Teuton of 
the most impressive type, he might even pass for a 
brother of Prince Bismarck, so remarkable is the 


personal likeness between the two men. In point 
of stature and breadth of shoulders General von 
Caprivi has even the advantage, but otherwise he 
is characterised by the same massive jaw, heavy 
grey moustache, bushy eyebrows, thick neck, solid 
square head, shrewd penetrating glance, and 
general air of blood and iron, tempered in him 
with a polished suavity. A difference in the 
character of the two men is discerned in their 
walk ; Prince Bismarck treads sharply and heavily 
like a trooper ; the gait of General von Caprivi has 
in it something of deliberation and leisurely ele- 
gance. He is a good speaker, but not an eloquent 
one. His speeches are usually brief and to the 
point, his case clearly and sharply demonstrated. 
The new Chancellor is unmarried. Women ap- 
pear never to have attracted him ; but that he 
is capable of deep feeling is shown by his rela- 
tion to his widowed sister, who keeps house for 
him. So far, he has impressed all who have come 
in contact with him as a man possessed of a high 
combination of prudence and tenacity, of great 
kindliness, and that peculiar gentleness which one 
only finds in men of strong character. 

The distinctive feature of Caprivi’s rule up to 
this hour has been, so to speak, the suppression of 
his personality, in direct contrast to the attitude 
assumed by his predecessor. Not much sensational 
matter does he furnish for the press to browse 
or speculate upon ; he goes on his way quietly, 
unobtrusively, true to the purpose put forward in 
his maiden speech as Chancellor, that he should 
keep himself aloof from parties, and take the good 
from whom and through whomsoever it comes. 

His task is no light one. Friends and foes may 
have been unanimous in praising Bismarck’s 
foreign policy, but only his blind admirers could 
hold with his fiscal views. Caprivi found the 
nation demanding a reduction of taxation, and a 
repeal of the corn laws, demands he is unable to 
meet at once, for which he lacks the force, the 
means that were to hand for Sir Robert Peel. He 
is tiding over the difficulty by making commercial 
treaties with the neighbour lands, which he trusts 
will facilitate commerce and gradually float the 
country into sounder commercial waters. 

Not the least of Caprivi’s merits is that he has 
limited the power and extent of the official press, 
Bismarck’s favourite weapon, though he never 
failed to vilipend both journals and journalists. 
Instead of paper warfares, Caprivi contents himself 
with a brief emphatic denial of false statements in 
the “ Reichsanzeiger.” 

In yet another respect he differs from Bismarck ; 
the latter was always surrounded, wherever he 
lived, with a specially told off detachment of 
police ; one of Caprivi’s first acts was to decline 
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the services of these agents, saying: “As an old 
soldier I do not need police protection. I can 
take care of myself.” Nor is it difficult to obtain 
audience with him. The intending visitor, more- 
over, is not obliged to be mustered from head to 
heel by one of these officers of the head of the 
police, whose head-quarters were Bismarck’s ante- 
chambers. In all respects the new Chancellor is 
simpler, less pretentious. Less great a man no 
doubt, but no less a patriot, and, perhaps, thanks 
to his gentler qualities, better suited to guide a 
nation that has need now more of gentle suasion 
and wise guidance than of blood and iron. 

The touchstone as to whether he have the 
courage and grip needful to fill his post will shortly 
be seen. Like in England half a century ago, so 
now in Germany, the corn laws are felt to be an 
oppression that can no longer be borne. Will 
Caprivi prove himself a second Sir Robert Peel, 
or will he withdraw from the struggle of trying to 
persuade a ruler reared in antiquated ideas that 
free trade is the truest economic policy ? 


New blood has also been introduced into the 
Ministry of Finance.. For this post Johannes 
Miquel has been chosen by the Emperor, a choice 
that would have been impossible under the Bis- 
marck régime, as Miquel has a marked character 
and views too pronounced to work in harness with 
an autocrat like the late Chancellor. For many 
decades Miquel was considered as one of the 
most influential men in modern Germany. In 





JOHANNES MIQUEL. 
(From a photograph by Braatz.) 


whatever post he was placed he rendered himself 
remarkable by the eminently practical and efficient 
character of his services, and his nomination to 
his present high post was certainly a political 
event of first-class importance. Not untruly is he 
regarded by the nation as the Emperor’s chosen 
right hand, as well as the soul of the present 
Ministry. Indeed, scarcely had William 1 as- 
cended the throne than Miquel was pointed out 
as the coming man, and rumour has it that the 


Emperor said to him shortly before his nomination 
to his post of Minister of Finance, “ You are my 
man,” and the name of “the Emperor’s Man” has 
stuck-to him. ‘Together with Benningsen, one of 
the leaders of the National Liberal Party, he veered 
with his party towards supporting the protection- 
ist fiscal policy of Bismarck. If, notwithstanding 
all this, his nomination as Minister was hailed 
with satisfaction even by the Liberals, it proves 
how heavy was the pressure that had been hitherto 
exercised on the land in all economic questions. 
Men said and felt that though Miquel might per- 
chance not fully express their views, his aims at 
least were more enlightened and progressive, and 
that in any case a certain measure of free discussion 
and ventilation of fiscal problems would be allowed 
under his régime. 

This was proved when he introduced, ere he was 
Imperial Minister, the new progressive income 
tax into Prussia, which, though it by no means 
gives universal satisfaction—what tax ever did ?— 
is yet regarded in its fundamental principles and 
methods of assessment as a great improvement on 
that hitherto in vigour. When he assumed his new 
post he openly stated that it would be his endeavour 
to aim at a more just distribution of imposts ; but 
fears are beginning to be felt that this more equa- 
ble distribution may result in rendering yet more 
heavy the burdens of the already heavily weighted 
German tax-payer, who, thanks to direct and indi- 
rect imposts, pays more than ten per cent. of his 
income into the coffers of the State. On the other 
hand, a very ugly innovation has crept in with the 
advent of Doctor Miquel—namely, the institu- 
tion of a class of men designated in popular par- 
lance as “tax smellers,” men whose business it 
is to spy on the actions of private citizens, and 
to report to the authorities at what rate they 
spend, so as thus to deduce some estimate as 
to their probable resources, an estimate it is not 
held they themselves will truthfully report. Such 
methods of government, to say the least of it, 
are too paternal, and certainly to English ideas 
far too prying, a most impertinent interference with 
the liberty of the subject. For instance, such 
entries have been found placed against the names 
of persons liable to income taxes: “ He drinks 
two glasses of wine every evening at the Hotel 
Golden Lion. He rides a horse ; he often drives 
in cabs. He dresses very well,” and so forth and 
so forth. Indeed, a petty spirit of espionage 
pervades the whole system of German taxation, 
and that the Germans submit to it is but another 
proof of their innately servile and timid spirit. 
Instances like the following are by no means un- 
common. A doctor beginning life, and with as yet 
a small practice, faithfully returned his income to 
the tax commissioners. Five years later his tax 
was doubled. He remonstrated, saying his income 
had not doubled. “If it has not done so, it ought to 
have done so,” was all the reply and all the redress 
he was able to obtain. 

One of the gravest faults of Doctor Miquel, a 
fault, however, which he shares with a large number 
of his countrymen, is an inclination to be too doc- 
trinaire. Thus he is trying to introduce a law 
against drunkenness, which is all very well theoreti- 
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cally, but practically impossible of execution, since 
it would place a dangerous power in the hands of 
tavern-keepers. 

Social problems are Doctor Miquel’s hobbyhorse, 
but he is by no means infallible either in their 
inception or execution. That the career reserved 
to his talents, which are eminent, notwithstanding 
that they have also their shady side, has not yet 
reached its apogee, about this all seemagreed. At 
one time it was whispered that Caprivi would retire 
in his favour. This is not likely ; but what is pro- 
bable and possible is that the project often talked 
about, of giving the Chancellor of the Empire an 
assistant in the shape of a Vice-Chancellor, may be 
realised in his person. As things stand in Germany 
and have stood for the past thirty years and more, 
it is not possible that the ship of the State should 
be conducted by men quite free from reactionary 
prejudices, but Doctor Miquel is certainly a more 
liberal-minded man than has for many years held 
a portfolio in the land. But as Wilhelm von 
Humboldt acutely remarked : “A Liberal may be 
a minister, but on that account he is not necessarily 
a Liberal minister.” 


The party of whom people outside Germany hear 
most, and will no doubt hear even more, are the 
Social Democrats. On the day, January 25, 1890, 
when the exceptional legislation against this party 
was repealed—measures that had been unwise and 
purely aggressive, strengthening rather than weaken- 
ing the party which they desired to annihilate, a 
fact Bismarck would not or could not apprehend, 
but which the fresher intelligence of the young Em- 
peror apprehended instantly on his accession to 
the throne—an unprecedented event occurred in 
the German Reichstag. A deputy not only of the 
Conservative party, but an hereditary member of the 
Upper House, spoke not only in favour of the re- 
peal of those exceptional laws in a perfectly liberal 
spirit, but actually went so far as to point out that 
amid the ranks of the Social Democrats was to be 
found a large portion of idealism ; idealism, it is 
true, that had gone astray and mistaken its aims, 
but none the less a high and noble quality of which 
nowadays the world boasts too little, and he ended 
his impassioned speech with the words, “Let us 
restore to the people their idealism.” 

This speech on the part of Prince Carolath- 
Schoénaich aroused admiration or consternation 
according to the views of his listeners, and made so 
marked an impression outside as well as inside of 
Parliamentary circles that it actually was taken as 
the basis of a novel by a member of the Conservative 
party, O. Elster, under the title of “A Reichstag 
Speech.” The protagonist is obviously the Prince, 
though his traits of character are idealised and sur- 
rounded by poetic glamour. Perchance the reason 
why this speech excited such a sensation, apart 
from the fact that it was spoken from the Con- 
servative benches, may be sought in the circum- 
Stance that it gave expression to what every fair- 
minded and humane person in Germany had long 
felt. It is this ideal striving in the aims of Social 
Democrats which renders the personality of its chiefs 
more interesting from a purely human point of view 
than is usually the case with men of leading in 


politics. It is difficult to suppose that it is merely 
the promises of golden gains they hold out to the 
people which account for the really devoted en- 
thusiasm displayed by their followers. It is rather 
because they uphold the banner of freedom, a goal 
they believe can best be attained by pursuing their 
own special methods. In the masses, of which this 
large and ever increasing party is chiefly composed, 
there also resides, however, a considerable portion 
of what may be defined as the exact opposite of 
idealism, much that offends the finer taste of the 
upper ten thousand as coarse and despicable. 

So, for example, even Herr Liebknecht, one of 
the chief Social Democrat leaders, was recently 
made to feel the species of tyranny that would result 
if the views of the Social Democrats were to be 
carried out in all their rigour. It would seem that 
Herr Liebknecht is devoted to music, and, together 
with his family, frequented some instrumental 
concerts held in the fashionable Philharmonic 
Hall of Berlin, a hall that the Social Democratic 
party had declared to be under a bann of boycott 
because some meeting antagonistic to their faction 
had been held in its walls. The young Social 
Democrats passed a vote of censure on the music- 
lover, and the old Social Democrats defended him 
in vain. 

This strange incident brings us by a natural 
sequence to speak of the split that has recently 
taken place in the ranks of the German Social 
Democrats, dividing them into Young and Old. 
That such a split should occur after the repeal of 
the Social Democratic laws had been foreseen by 
calm and cynical observers, for it is a melancholy 
fact that parties hold together well so long as they 
are persecuted, but quarrel among themselves as 
soon as liberty to act is accorded to them by the 
authorities. That the leaders of the party did not 
expect this split is proved by a speech made a few 
weeks before by Liebknecht, who, alluding to these 
anticipations formed by their enemies, added that 
such falling off from the compact ranks could not 
occur, that their foes knew them badly, that what 
held them together was not the iron bondage of 
the exceptional laws, but their programme and 
their common enemy, whose face was unchanged. 
His language, full of poetry, of deep feeling, of 
persuasive earnestness, was one of that nature which 
gives even to error a sympathetic character, even 
if we cannot follow its revolutionary ideas, which 
are based on a misconception of man’s psychology, 
which requires that he should have an incentive 
to work, and demands the attrition of competitive 
labour. The programme of the German Social 
Democrats, if logically carried into effect, would, it 
is urged, result in the extinction of all personal 
freedom. This view was set forth in an amusing 
story written by Eugen Richter, called “ After the 
Social Democratic Victory,” of which no fewer than 
70,000 copies were sold in Germany in less than a 
fortnight. The divergence of opinion between the 
Young and the Old Social Democrats consists 
chiefly in the fact that the younger party are far 
more revolutionary in their aims, while the older 
desire to improve on things as they stand. The 
Young wish first of all to subvert all existing con- 
ditions, and then build up a new heaven and a 
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new earth on its ruins. Not only the more philo- 
sophical and logical Herr von Vollmar, but even 
the famous agitator Liebknecht, have repeatedly of 
late warned their followers that such radical aspi- 
rations are the more to be condemned as at the 
present moment the young Emperor’s friendly 
attitude towards all questions concerning the 
working classes makes him a valuable ally to their 
party, and one from whose endeavours they can at 
least hope for some alleviation of their grievances. 
But is it to be expected that that great body of 
persons who behold in the working man’s agitations 
a means towards a total and sudden revolution in 
their social and material existence, will compre- 
hend and obey the tactics of these more ex- 
perienced elders? The judicious have certainly 
all cause to be grateful for the better social laws 
that have already been attained, thanks to their 
leader’s energy and to the Emperor’s sympathy ; but 
the mass demand so much, their expectations have 
been strained so high, that palliatives and pro- 
gressive measures will not content them. In any 
case, it is impossible, whether we be sympathetic or 
antipathetic, to deny the enormous influence that 
the Social Democratic ideas exert upon the life of 
the modern State, and their leaders, Bebel, Lieb- 
knecht, Vollmar, and Singer, must be defined as 
statesmen in the sense that their influence upon 
legisiation is an undeniable fact. 

Let us now examine more in detail the men who 
still take the foremost place in the ranks of the 
party, notwithstanding the schism. First of all 
must be named the two always together, namely 
Bebel and Liebknecht. 


August Bebel, born in 1840 at Cologne, was a 
humble turner, who as apprentice travelled through 





AUGUST BEBEL, 
(From a photograph by Braatz.) 


the greater part of Austria and South Germany, 
thus enlarging his mental horizon. Curiously 
enough, he was until 1866 an active opponent of 
Social Democratic ideas, which he propagated just 
as actively after his conversion, so that in 1869 he 
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was condemned to prison for divulgating opinions 
judged dangerous to the weal of the State. In 
1872 he was again committed to prison, this time 
on the charge of high treason, a terrible sounding 
charge, but which in Germany may mean nothing 
more, as indeed in the case of Bebel it meant 
no more, than that he had used frank expres- 
sions with regard to Royalty such as would pass 
unobserved in England any day. But in Germany, 
to speak even slightingly of the reigning Sovereign, 
or, until a short time ago, of Bismarck, was to draw 
down on the speaker severe punishment quite dis- 
proportionate to the offence. On his release he 
was elected to the Reichstag with an overwhelming 
majority, and has sat there ever since. He is 
known even outside of Germany by his writings, 
most of which have been translated into English. 
“Our Aims,” “Christianity and Socialism,” and 
“Women in the Past, Present, and Future,” are the 
most important. 


His colleague and brother in the faith, Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, was born at Giessen in 1826, and is 
by profession a journalist. Involved in the revolu- 
tionary uprisings of 1848, and condemned to death, 
he fled to Switzerland and England, in which 
countries he lived a long time, learning in them 
true constitutional methods of government, and a 
wider conception of the word liberty, than his 
country could or can afford. Returning to Germany 
without permission, he was duly imprisoned. When 
finally released, a seat was at once found for him in 
the Reichstag by his admirers. In company with 

3ebel he was in 1872 condemned to a seclusion 
of two years in the fortress of Hubertsburg. As 
editor, pamphleteer, and author, as well as lecturer 
and stump orator, he works incessantly for the cause 
he has at heart. The origin and mental develop- 
ment of these two men, the Dioscuri of the Social 
Democratic party, has been curiously diverse ; the 
one has sprung entirely from the people, the other 
from the middle classes ; the one never enjoyed an 
education but that he procured for himself, the 
other passed through the prescribed University 
curriculum. Both possess the faculty of appealing 
to the masses and the lower middle class, from 
which the Social Democrats are chiefly recruited, 
and this because they combine in a curious way 
a certain burgher practical good sense united to 
an ideal internationalism that greatly attracts the 
people, giving a species of poetic flavour and high 
aspirations to their aims. Both are excellent men 
of business, careful to preserve their gains, and im- 
pressed with the truth of the proverb that “ Every 
mickle makes a muckle.” It is an amusing and 
characteristic trait that the discontented faction 
of the Social Democratic party reproach the two 
leaders among other things with living in houses 
at a rental of five to six hundred thalers, while 
others again reproach the former turner that he is 
now comparatively well off, thanks to his savings 
and extended means of earning. When they were 
both in prison Liebknecht stood to Bebel in the 
position of a friendly mentor. It was he who 
incited Bebel to study, giving him the benefit of 
his own academical learning and linguistic facility, 
so that not only Liebknecht, but Bebel the turner 
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can address the delegates from France, England, 
and America in their own tongues. 


Paul Singer, another prominent leader among 
the Social Democrats, was born at Berlin in 1844 of 
Jewish parents. He is partner in a well-known 
drapery business of that town, and is rich. It is a 
curious contradiction that a leader of this party 
should belong to the class which the Social Demo- 
crats wish to see abolished before all others ; that 
is to say, the middle-man class who stands between 
the labourer and the consumer, for according to 
their doctrines labourer and consumer should be 
combined in one person. He too is a member 
of the Reichstag ; and so is Herr von Vollmar, the 
only aristocrat in the Social Democratic ranks. 


Herr von Vollmar may be defined as the 
Robespierre of his party, a cool, calm, reasoning 
head, inspired with a cold fanaticism that apparently 
knows no mercy. A Bavarian by birth and a 
Catholic, he was educated in a monastery, whence 
he passed into the army. At Blois during the 
Franco-German War he was severely wounded, and 
had to retire from the service. His enemies say it 
was the shattered state of his private finances that 
drove him into the arms of a party that would 
abolish all personal property ; his friends maintain, 
and it must be said with more show of reason, that 
it was the social-economic studies he pursued 
during his enforced confinement to the sofa while 
he was recovering from his wound that caused him 
so radically to change his views, with the result 
that the Benedictine pupil, the hereditary noble, 
became a free-thinker and a Social Democrat. In 
1876 he openly declared his adherence to the 
party, and the following year undertook the editor- 
ship of one of their leading papers, for which the 
Government soon found cause to put him in con- 
finement for a year. Released, he went to Zurich 
to pass a course at the University ; and after, heard 
lectures on social economy at the Ecole de Droit 
at Paris. It was not till 1881 that he was elected 
into the Reichstag, where, with intervals of prison, 
he sits to this day. Recently too he has also a 
little modified his views, and has joined the ranks 
of those who recognise that progress must be 
gradual, and that changes cannot be accomplished 
by a coup de main. When he gets up in the 
Reichstag, and, bearing heavily on his stick, makes 
his way to the speaker’s tribune, the members 
generally give attention, for they are almost certain 
to hear a speech full of well-pondered matter, 
even though stern logic and a knowledge of human 
nature and its limitations may make them doubt 
the possibility of carrying these projects into 
action. 


Far less pleasant is it to hear the speeches of 
another member of the Reichstag, those of a man 
of whom the Emperor Frederick himself said that 
his influence on national German life could only 
be designated as a national misfortune. This is 
Adolf Stoecker, until quite recently Court Chaplain 
to the Emperors, a man whose influence was all 
the greater from his official position, which made 
it appear, even though it might not have been the 


case, as if his antichristian, illiberal agitations were 
encouraged from above. It would no doubt be 
unfair to Stoecker to maintain that he invented the 
anti-Semitic agitation, for a tendency towards such 
medizeval illiberality has never wholly died out in 
Germany since the Middle Ages, but that he fanned 
what was gradually dying out into new flame and 
energy. is beyond question. Besides agitating 
against the Jews, in season and out of season, when- 
ever and wherever he could, proposing the exclusion 
of their children from the schools, of the grown 
men from public offices, from the press, the tribune, 
Stoecker also founded in the Reichstag a political 
party of his own, known as the Christian Socialist 
working man’s party. The Christian ideas put 
forward were those of persecuting, if need be with 
fire and sword, all that thought otherwise than what 
the Court Chaplain Stoecker held to be the true 
Gospel ; the socialistic ideas were those more or 
less of all socialistic preachers—namely, that the 
State should be called upon to remedy all existing 
economic and social evils, for whose existence, ac- 
cording to their theory, the State alone is responsible. 
Stoecker’s agitation was aimed, strange though it 
seems, in great part against the Social Democrats, 
with whose fundamental ideas it would have been 
thought that he would agree. But the Social 
Democrats, from their unsectarian character, were 
the greatest thorns in his flesh, and after them the 
Liberals. That Herr von Stoecker’s agitations, 
which led him into constant quarrels, and even 
brought down on his head various lawsuits and 
libel cases, out of all of which he did not issue with 
flying colours, notwithstanding the desire of the 
judges to deal leniently with the Court official, did 
not result in his dismissal must be ascribed to the 
fact that the old Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck looked with no unfavourable eyes upon 
the preacher’s endeavour to bring over the working 
man into the ranks of the Conservative party. For 
some years Stoecker sailed on the wind of a wide 
popularity, truly discreditable to his countrymen, 
on whose worst passions and lowest feelings he 
thus freely played. Strange to tell, the first check 
to his prosperous career came to him in London, 
where, when upholding at a meeting his favourite 
views, he added that as soon as a Jew was baptised 
he ceased from his agitation against him. “I op- 
pose him no more,” were his textual words. There 
was something so exquisitely absurd about this utter- 
ance and the manner in which it was made, that it 
aroused the sense of humour in his audience, who 
received it with laughter. Stoecker, the Court 
Chaplain, the protected of the Emperor, had been 
laughed at in England! This news, which spread 
rapidly, gave courage to his opponents, and from 
that date onward Stoecker’s career showed a down- 
ward tendency. Nor was there truth in his as- 
sertion. His persecutions were directed not only 
against unbaptised Jews, but against the Jew as 
member of a race. Still, even Frederick during his 
ninety-nine days’ reign was not able to depose 
him, so strong was Bismarck’s opposition, and so 
weak, no doubt, was the remaining strength of the 
moribund sovereign. But William 1 was made 
of different stuff, as he proved by his dismissal of 
Bismarck himself. Stoecker had dared to utilise 
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the young Emperor’s name for his private ends, 
had ventured to speak in public of the Empress as 
his “dear friend,” and further ran counter in all 
respects to the reconciliation policy which it is the 
new Sovereign’s aim and desire to bring about in his 
lands. Stoecker, like Bismarck, had thought him- 
self more firmly fixed under the new monarch, whose 
religious tendencies were well known. Stoecker, 
like Bismarck, had reckoned without his host. After 
his dismissal from his Court post, his friends and 
admirers erected for him the hall in which he al- 
ternately preaches and addresses political meetings ; 
but his influence is waning. He still retains his 
seat in the Reichstag, but no longer finds the sup- 
port he did. The ex-Minister, von Gossler, was 
not ill inclined to many of his views, but Herr 
Bosse, or the Emperor for him, will have none of 
them. The society for the combating of anti- 
Semitic opinions has also done much to weaken 
the power of Stoecker and his adherents. 


One of the oldest as well as one of the most 
eminent members of the Progressive party is 





PROFESSOR RUDOLF VIRCHOW. 


(From a photograph by Schaarwichter.) 


Rudolf Virchow, the celebrated pathologist and 
anthropologist, who throughout his long life has 
served disinterestedly the cause of German Liberal- 
ism with strenuous devotion and sincere conviction, 
dividing his energies between these duties and those 
consecrated to his labours on behalf of the allevia- 
tion of poor humanity’s manifold physical wants 
and sufferings. How much he is esteemed, even 
beyond the borders of his native land, was proved 
on the late occasion of his seventieth birthday, 
when the whole civilised globe united to do honour 
to this great scholar and large thinker, whose 
disciples are to be found working at diverse uni- 
versities in many lands and under many skies. It 
is doubtless the international character of science 
that has helped to give Virchow his cosmopolitan 
comprehension of questions outside the range of 
his own speciality, and has enabled him to bring 
this note into his political labours in which the 
parochial tone is far too apt to prevail. And this 








cosmopolitan note is of the greatest value in Ger- 
many, where particularism and a church spire policy 
has always had a tendency to predominate, leading 
to those race hatreds which have found such an 
ugly expression in the anti-Semitic movement, of 
which Virchow has been a bitter foe. For all 
this, however, none of Virchow’s opponents have 
dared to call him anti-patriotic, liberal though 
they be in bestowing that term. They are forced 
to recognise that he is only opposed to noxious or 
absurd exaggerations of patriotic feeling, such as 
are too much the fashion in the Germany of to-day, 
proving that they carried back with them from their 
French conquests a large stock of that chauvinism 
which was supposed to be peculiarly Gallic. We 
speak of him here only in his political relations. 
Born at Schivelbein, in Pomerania, in 1821, he 
studied medicine at Berlin. Drawn, like all gene- 
rous-minded young men, into the movement of 
1848, he lost the post he had then held under 
Government ; but he had already shown himself so 
eminent in science, that he could not be long left 
out in the cold, and was soon after appointed 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy at Wurzburg, 
where he speedily became one of the foremost 
exponents of the so-called Wurzburg school. One 
of his most noted political speeches was that in 
which he urged a gradual European disarmament, 
and that Germany should help to set an example, 
pointing out how the present large armies annihilate 
and suffocate all progress, and lay so heavy a burden 
upon all nations that their proper commercial, 
industrial, and intellectual development is checked. 
He pleaded eloquently that diplomatic action 
should take the place of these rude modes of 
argument and dispute between nations, which the 
French philosopher, Victor Cousin, has called 
“the exchange of ideas by means of cannon-balls.” 
This speech of Virchow was much misunderstood 
and misinterpreted, and has formed a favourite 
weapon for his enemies to employ against him. 
He does not speak often in the Reichstag, but 
when he does it is with weight, objectivity, clear- 
ness, and judgment, and his hearers feel that the 
words uttered are the result of real and calm 
reflection. He is no orator, he does not carry 
away his audience by rhetorical display, but achieves 
effects at times by the spice of a biting irony. His 
enemies are ever desirous to impress upon the 
world that a vast distinction must be made between 
Virchow the man of science and Virchow the 
political deputy. They cannot gainsay Virchow’s 
eminence and authority as a man of science, but 
refuse to accord him honour as a patriot. ‘They 
leave out of account, in making this distinction, 
Virchow the man. Virchow is a whole man ; he 
does not belong to the compromise species of 
human kind so constantly denounced by Herbert 
Spencer in his “ Study of Sociology.” How much 
he was esteemed by the Emperor Frederick, and is 
esteemed by his widow, is well known. When in 
May 1888 he was called to the castle of Charlotten- 
burg in order to receive a decoration at the hands 
of the dying sovereign, on thanking his Majesty 
for the honour, the deputy Virchow did not hesitate 
to state with great frankness that this distinction 
accorded to him by the Emperor would give great 
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pleasure to a wide circle of his friends, since it 
would help to confute the current belief that the 
Emperor Frederick thought less well of public 
men if they belonged to the Progressive faction. 
The Emperor interrupted the deputy ere ever he 
could end his phrase, expressing his amazement 
that such opinions could be held of him, adding 
that he not only esteemed the men of the Pro- 
gressive party, but honoured their principles and 
deeds. 


Although the new course steered by the vessel of 
the German State, to adopt the Emperor William’s 
own expression, was connected with an entire 
change in the whole Zersonnel of the ministers and 
ministry, nevertheless the combatants have re- 
mained on the whole essentially the same. In the 
early days of the Sovereign’s reign rumour pointed 
to various persons as trusted friends of the Emperor 
who would in course of time take a leading 
position. But time passed, and none of thesemen 
emerged from their comparative obscurity into 
public life. Only once, quite at the beginning of 
the reign, the Emperor chose Count Douglas as his 
mouthpiece, to explain his standpoint, and thus to 
combat various erroneous ideas that circulated re- 
garding his opinions and aims, a speech in which 
special stress was laid on the point that gave rise 
to great hopes among the Liberals, that the 
Emperor-King was a sworn foe to all one-sided 
and extreme tendencies. After this one occasion, 
however, Count Douglas retired back into obscurity, 
though it is known that he is an intimate in the 
Imperial circle. 

More importance is attached to the influence of 
Dr. Hinzpeter, the former tutor and lifelong friend 
of the Emperor, who, it is well known, gave the 
impetus to the issue of the Labour Rescripts, thanks 
to the reports he made to the Emperor concerning 
his personal observations of the misery endured 
by the workmen on the Rhine, and also in the 
Prussian manufacturing districts. In consequence 
of these reports Hinzpeter has become an odious 
personality to the German manufacturers, and to all 

| who cling to Bismarck’s protectionist and oppressive 
policy. Their mildest reproach against him is that 
he takes too ideal a view of the working classes, 
and infects the Emperor with the same. But not 
even Hinzpeter, though his influence over William 
u is acknowledged, has ever stepped out of his 
reserved position. His enemies wish he would ; 


they desire to see him hold a portfolio, knowing 
well that ministers may fall, and that by such open 
action he could compromise himself far more in 
public opinion than by his private exertion of in- 
fluence. Instead, he lives in quiet retirement in 
the small Rhenish town of Bielefeld. He probably 
recognises that in this way he can be far more 
useful to his former pupil, whom he assists not only 
with advice and suggestions, but also in his literary 
efforts. The biography of his grandfather which 
William 1 is preparing for the press will be largely 
due to the pen of Dr. Hinzpeter. 

Yet another intimate friend of the Emperor, but 
one who more than the two others has played an 
important part, is Count Waldersee, the successor 
of Moltke as Chief of the General Staff, whose 
deposition from this office a while ago excited such 
astonishment and such comments. Count Walder- 
see has married an American wife, who by her first 
marriage is a relative of the present Empress, and 
hence an intimacy was established already between 
the two families, even while William was only yet 
Prince of Prussia, apart from the fact that Count 
Waldersee was one of his masters in the art of 
military tactics. It is through the influence of 
Count Waldersee and of his wife that Prince William 
was drawn into encouraging the Stoecker move- 
ment, much to the annoyance of his parents, and 
it is thought that the Count’s deposition and 
transference to a small city distant from the capital 
was connected not remotely with the dismissal of 
Stoecker. 

Though not strictly speaking to be classed as 
statesmen, the three men named above are worthy 
of mention in our essay, and of attentive con- 
sideration, as they play, and have played, a great 
though unobtrusive part in the new direction of 
German policy, a direction whose bearing is not 
entirely clear, although the new pilot who guides 
the course repeatedly assures the world in speeches 
of often doubtful wisdom that he knows precisely 
whither he is steering. At times the more cold- 
blooded observer would deem that he was making 
direct for the harbour of the most pronounced 
Liberalism, while at other times his direction seems 
set backwards towards the ancient refuges of Me- 
dizvalism, mysticism and despotic rule. “ Time 
is honest,” says the Italian proverb, and Time the 
truthful will reveal to those who live long enough 
the results that will accrue from the present some- 
what chaotic state of German policy. 











ORCHARDSCROFT: THE STORY OF AN ARTIST. 


BY ELSA D'ESTERRE-KEELING, AUTHOR OF “IN THOUGHTLAND AND IN DREAMLAND,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII,—ALLY AND MAY. 


Qs May’s entering the lodge, Ally rose from the 
large easy-chair in which her son had placed 
her. 

** Remain as you were.” 

May pressed the trembling woman back into the 
seat, and sitting on the floor before her, laid her 
arms about Ally’s knees, and looked up into her 
face. ; 

“ Stay, Philip.” 
who stood irresolute. 
your mother.” 

“Not while you do not sit on a chair, Miss 
May.” : 

“T wish it.” 

Philip sat down. 

“IT wish you to hear what Ally and I have to say 
to one another. Ally, may I speak?” 

I am your servant.” 


She turned to the young man, 
“Sit on that chair beside 


“Surely, Miss May. 

The girl flushed. 

*“T want you to tell me who the man was who 
wounded your husband.” 


“His name don’t matter, Miss May.” 

“Tt does!” (passionately). “Tell it me, Ally. 
Philip, bid her tell me the name.” 

“The man’s name is Williams, Miss May,” 
Philip answered quietly. ‘“ I see no reason for hiding 
it from you.” 

“No.” The girl lifted herself to Ally’s knees, 
looked into her eyes, grey as winter’s sky and cold 
as it, then, placing her arms about the Irishwoman’s 
neck, dropped her weeping face upon her bosom. 

“ Ally, can you not forgive me for—for being his 
child? To whom shall I bring my sorrow if not to 
my own people ?” 

She had dropt her ladyhood, and proud Ally 
ceased to be servant. 

“ Leave us, Phillie,” she said, turning to her son. 
Philip sat with his head bent upon his hands, and 
either did not, or would not, hear her. 

“Never mind him, Ally,” May continued. 
“Speak to me a little ; tell me some things.” 

She sat again as before at the feet of the woman 
in the chair. 

“Tell me one thing. Is—is my father,”—her 
voice sank almost to a whisper—“ a murderer ?” 

“No, dear.” 

Ally stroked the dark hair that lay heavily on 
May’s forehead. Her voice was tender as May had 
never heard it before. 

“No, dear. Not that. Philip’s dyin’, not of the 
wound direct, but—tell her, Phillie, its ery- 
somethin’ that has set in, owin’ to his own careless- 
ness in lyin’ there when he should ha’ come home. 
He could ha’ got himself home, dear; but he 
hadn’t the mind to, besides not knowin’ things, an’ 


waitin to think : he was always, God bless him! a 
bit of a stoopid. The doctor says he has himself 
to blame for all, an’ maybe he has—maybe he 
has.” 

“Where is my father, Ally ?” 

“They've been scourin’ the country for him, 
Miss May, but there’s no trace of him to be found. 
Y’ see he ran off—Philip told him to—an’ what 
with bits o’ water everywhere, an’ his state r 

“Oh, Ally !” 

“T didn’t mean drunk, Miss May. I meant 
horrified. Your father wasn’t without some good 
in him. He was weak, an’ y’r mother was maybe 
too strong. That’s about how it was.” 

* Did my mother die ?” 

* Yes, miss, ’mediately after you were born, miss.” 

**Was she a good woman, Ally?” 

“They said she was, miss. She kept quite 
straight when others might ha’ gone a long way 
astray. She had a face on her that was a picter, 
an’ was courted enough to make a sensible woman 
silly, my Philip ’mong the rest sheer daft about 
her. An’ never a good word would she give him 
till on her death-bed. Then . 

“What then ?” 

“Why, then she made him put his hand in hers, 
and swear he’d try to give up the drink—he drank 
in those days, miss” (Ally blushed crimson—she 
was doing penance for years of pride), “an’ she 
told him his dooty towards—towards—me.” 

May was silent, weeping quietly for this dead 
mother who had redeemed the man who loved her. 
Ally stroked her hand. 

“ Yes, that she did for me—me that was jealous 
of her, an’ has been jealous of her in glory all these 
years, for Philip only told me this about a week 
agone, when I was talkin’ of you. My dear, I 
wronged your mother, an’, have a pardon to ask of 
your mother’s daughter ; but I’m forgettin’, miss, 
you don’t belong to us.” 

“fT do!” Jessica’s daughter’s eyes flashed 
through her tears. Philip raised his head from the 
table, and their gaze met. The girl turned away 
her face at once, and, colouring hotly, the young 
man left the room. 

“ Poor boy ! poor boy !” Ally exclaimed, as the 
door closed heavily. She rose, and May rose. 
There was silence for a moment, then May 
spoke : 

“‘T want to see Ray before he dies, Ally. I want 
to hear from his‘lips that my mother was his friend, 
and—kiss me, Ally. I want a kiss from one of my 
own people, the people I was born among.” 

Ally took the young sad face between her hands, 
and kissed it for the first time after eighteen years. 

A carriage stopped at the gate, and Philip 
returned. 
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“You're wanted, mother. Dr. MacIntyre says 
you may see father now.” 


Ally and May drove off together. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.---JOYCE AND MAY. 


« OW annoying of May to go out just now !” 
Joyce, standing at the hall-door, looked 
anxiously towards the road. “Here she 

comes back at last! Where have you been to?” 

“ Across the heath, dear. The air in that dark 
room was stifling me.” 

“Across the heath! Alone? You may well 
look guilty.” Joyce kissed the reddening cheeks. 
“You know we don’t approve of your being out 
alone. Well, let me tell you that all our boxes 
are packed—and off /—and that in half an hour 
the carriage is to take us to the station.” 
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“ But how—why not?” 


“The man Williams has been found dead.” 
He tightened his clasp about the young, shudder- 
“My little girl, we wanted to keep it 


ing figure. 
from you.” 

“Was it suicide?” came the question in a 
broken voice. 

“No, my love, there is no reason for us to think 
that. He had procured himself a railway ticket 
to Liverpool, and in entering the train while in 
movement missed his footing and slipped between 
the platform and the wheel. A letter has come 
for you from him—this.” 

May read it eagerly. It ran: 

“‘ Dear Miss Sturge,—I wont insult you by calling 
you by my name, when you get this I shall be on 
my way to America and I only write to give you 


“TELL ME ONE THING—IS—IS MY FATHER A MURDERER?’ 


“T am ready to be taken to the end of the earth.” 

“That’s the right spirit. Fred, scold this girl 
for me while I go and prod up Antoinette. She shall 
bring your things here ; so you, May, and your father 
can talk on undisturbed.” 

“ My father |” 

Fred started. 
continued : 

“You are not that, but,—dear, whom I call father, 
you are not ashamed of me, are you? I am not— 
not a murderer’s child !” 

“My love, calm yourself. May ”—he drew her 
towards him—* what do you know of all this?” 

“ T know everything—have known more than you 
dream of for years. How could you hope to hide 
all from me? I want to ask you something,”—she 
spoke with bowed head and hidden face—“ is there 
going to be a trial?” 

‘No, May.” 


What meant this tone? May 


my promise that I will never again darken your 
path, I have been out of work and what we working 
men call out of sorts this year past and the fit came 
on me after a drinking time to look you up and 
get some money through you, Ray annoyd me he 
always did through being quiet and he gave the 
first blow which led to the fighting, I didn’t ought 
to have used a knife but the ods were against me 
besides I was drunk, I write all this mearly to 
clear the man that was your mother’s husband 
miss, I am not a murderer and if I’d had chances 
once I mightn’t have been what I am, I want to send 
my respects to you. W. WILLIAMS.” 


Having read this illiterate, but not altogether 
unmanly and undignified composition twice, with 
the tears gathering in her eyes, May said : 

“Tt is not the letter of an altogether bad man, 
is it, dear?” 
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Fred read it. “No, May. By what I can hear, 
he was led from misery to vice, poor fellow.” 

“Tt seems so terrible, so strange.” May passed 
her hand across her forehead. The action was 
more touching than her tears had been, and the 
lips of the strong man standing beside her quivered. 
To witness the perplexity in the young grieved 
face was heartbreaking. After a while, looking up 
with brave eyes, she said, “ Is there no hope at all 
for Ray?” 

“T fear, none. Doctor MacIntyre thinks he will 
not again recover consciousness.” 

“1 know ; but—are doctors always right ?” 

Fred smiled sadly. ‘‘A good doctor, my love, 
is likely to be pretty reliable in a case like this. 
You will have heard that Dr. MacIntyre considers 
that heavy blame lies with Ray. Had he but 
known !” 

“IT am so glad I have seen him.” 

* Seen him ?—You !” 

“Yes ; hush!” laying her finger on her lips. 
“ Here comes some one who must not know that I 
know anything.” 

Joyce entered, bonneted and booted. 

“ Your things, May, will be here in a minute.” 

The word “things” with Joyce, who was not 
academical, covered a multitude of garments. She 
put her hand on May’s shoulder, and stood beside 
her. One sad glance and head-shake behind the 
girl’s back at Fred showed that kind-hearted Joyce 
was not indifferent. Then she began to talk 


cheerily of the journey, and May, acting her part 


no less well, listened with every appearance of 
interest, giving back smile for smile. 

“ Odd creatures, women ; God bless them !” was 
Fred’s reflection, as, with a tightening at his heart, 
he left them, in the doorway stumbling across 
Antoinette, the little French maid, fairly buried 
under a mountain of things. 

He had done well in ‘hastening this journey, for 
Doctor MacIntyre had spoken the truth—we do 
not realise what we do not see. The news of Ray’s 
death cast a dark cloud over the first few days 
spent by Joyce and May in Italy, but they were 
spared the horror of seeing the funeral, and the 
agony of witnessing the grief of Ally ; above all, 
they were spared the talk that followed the event. 
For a week the world at Hampstead said its say 
regarding the sudden and tragic disappearance of 
the handsome gardener of Orchardscroft, but then 
this topic of conversation was forgotten. Neither 
Joyce nor May—each of them anxious not to sadden 
the other—spoke much of it. May, always quiet, 
but heretofore strangely capricious, had become 
curiously gentle ; as Joyce put it, from being a 
child, missing out girlhood, she had become a 
woman, “and, oh Fred, so pretty!” Joyce gave 
vent to her pride in May in long, rambling letters. 
Indeed, the promise of beauty in May’s face had 
suddenly met with ample fulfilment. The deep- 
eyed girl, with the proud, beautiful mouth and 
dazzling complexion, with still the quick smile that 
had delighted “ maman” of old, and which was now 
one that came more often and went less suddenly, 
caused many to turn their eyes and stand and look 
their pleasure in that southern land, where a thing of 
beauty gives a joy that none conceals. Joyce liked 
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the South, but, with the return of spring, even she 
began to weary of it. A beseeching letter from 
her, accompanied by one from May, at last won 
Fred to cross the Alps and bring them back to 
England. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—RETURNED FROM TRAVEL. 


FTER a busy winter spent with his mother 
in Ireland, the spring found Philip again in 
London, where he had taken rooms in Ken- 

sington. 

“A lady wishes to see you, sir.” 

The tone in which this announcement was made 
was apologetic and hesitating. 

“What is her name?”—Philip, it was plain, 
resented the intrusion. 

“* She would not give it, sir.” 

“Would not give it? Well, I suppose I can’t 
say I’m out. Ask her into the next room.” 

A moment later he was greeting an old friend. 

“You, Mrs. Sturge? I did not know you were 
back in town.” 

““No—nobody does. We're left in delicious 
peace to shake down. I’ve just come from the 
Academy. My dear boy, you have surpassed 
yourself. May and I were delighted.” 

“ How is Miss May?” 

“Looking splendid. She wouldn’t come on 
here, I’m sorry to say. We read, Philip, that you 
went nowhere, and were very inaccessible. One 
paper represented you as quite a young Diogenes. 
But I wasn’t going to be frightened by that. I want 
you to come back with me to lunch. When is the 
next train? How very pretty your room is! I 
hear people saying there’s no place like Rome, but 
I still think the old saw’s the truer. You couldn't 
have got a room like this in Rome—simply couldn’t; 
and how pretty London is in spring, whatever 
Ruskin may say ; all the trees looking so new and 
spruce, and the sun so absurdly shy.” 

The painter laughed. 

“T dare say you think me ridiculous, but really 
everything did seem to me so dreadfully ‘ forward’ 
in Italy. I didn’t quite like it, and we positively 
could not induce May to forego her English spring. 
I don’t think, to tell you the truth, she liked Italy 
as well as she thought she would.” 

“ How is Mr. Sturge?” Philip asked. 

“Oh, quite well, thank you, and thoroughly 
happy to be back in England. He has brought 
whole Roman slums with him,—charred paintings, 
and torsos of tea-cups and the like, ruinously dear 
—for the stall-owners, as I told him, began to see 
him coming down the streets—and so appallingly 
hideous. 

“You were at Athens too, weren’t you, Mrs. 
Sturge ?” 

“Yes, most emphatically we were,” came the 
answer, with a sigh. ‘“ Mr. Sturge has a friend, an 
archeologist there, and they talked by the hour 
about an underground theatre which the old 
Athenians seemed to have patronised. We haven't 
come to that yet, thank goodness.” 

Philip suppressed a smile. 

“They didn’t settle between them whether the 
stage was raised or not, did they, Mrs. Sturge?” 
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“TI don’t know. They settled a lot between 
them. I saw the little German Princess, and that 
was enough for me. I think she’s rather like our 
family, and must say I was pleased at that.” 

When Mrs. Sturge said “our family,” she 
meant, as English ladies mean, the House of 
Hanover. She talked volubly for some little time 
of the doings of this family in all its ramifications, 
thought one or two things so ominous, and one or 
two things so satisfactory, and one or two things 
so touching, and one or two things such a pity, 
“such a very great pity,” but ended in good 
humour with all these happy owners of crowned 
heads and hearts, subsiding for one full minute into 
silence and the pleasures of loyalty, with a smile 
that was the National Anthem facially executed. 

“See here, Philip,” she then exclaimed 
suddenly. “Can’t you hurry upa bit?” (Philip 
was longing for the moment of departure.) Lunch 
will be waiting for us, and I’m simply famished. 
What! Are we out in the street? I’ve a feeling 
as if you’d spirited me down the stairs.” 

Philip, with a quiet smile on his face, had been 
deftly leading his talkative friend. 

“The next train isn’t due for some time, is it ?” 

“No, but—er—I thought we might as well make 
sure of it, and wait at the station.” 

“ Well, that’s just like Fred, really. So fussy and 
ridiculous. As if a person with an immortal soul 
ought to waste time about a railway station! I'll 
tell you what we'll do, Philip. We'll just go crawl- 
ing up pretty Melbury Road, and look at the houses. 
May wants her father to take a house there, she 


hasn’t got over that craze in Rome, and I quite take 
her part, though the house that I like, that we both of 
us like, is occupied by an aggravating being who has 


our tastes and won’t die or emigrate. I think this 
road ” (looking up at the houses as she spoke) “ so 
sensibly placed, really quiet and quaint, yet with 
Addison Road, and all the city trains at one end 
of it, and the High Street with the church and 
the shops at the other. Then a mere nothing of a 
drive to the Albert Hall, and even to St. James’s. 
As I tell Fred, I don’t want to live at the Gates, 
too costly and snobby and altogether— everything, 
of course ; but I should like to end my days in 
a quiet, pretty part of the old court suburb. I 
love the very name of Kensington.”—A pause in 
speech and walk.—“ Here we are at Addison Road. 
It always looks rather nice in Spring, but it’s too 
long, and some of the houses look as if they’d 
no eyebrows, thoroughly bare and expressionless. 
Why don’t you paint the haunted house in this 
road? It would make a taking thing in oils, 
though I must say I think the picturesque and 
ruined are in reality always disreputable. I do 
greatly hope some one will buy the ground now. 
hey might build a mansion on it. What is the 
name of this little place? Napier Road/ And 
ending in a public-house! I wonder how they 
like that in Holland Road—genteel, always genteel. 
Oh, this part is very horrid! Is that the Station ? 
Really, that paper should be suppressed. An ad- 
vertisement like that is an outrage on art. Here 
We are at last ; how you have hurried me, Philip ! 
I haven’t seen half I wanted to see, or said half I 
Wanted to say.” 


Mrs. Sturge got into the train with an aggrieved 
expression. She was charmingly pretty as ever, 
and the indignant pout with which she ensconced 
herself in a first-class carriage, though reprehensible 
from an ethical point, was exceedingly becoming. 

“Now, mia cara” (mia cara was the only Italian 
phrase she knew, and gender did not exist for her), 
“at last we are quiet, and can say a few words to 
each other.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—FINIS, 


” er Fred and May,” the voice was Joyce’s, 
/ as she made a triumphal entry with the 
artist, “what do you think of me? I’ve 
brought the lion home. Is lunch ready? I am 
literally dying.” 

May smiled. 

“We had given you up, but we have left some 
scraps.” 

“Come along, then, Philip, and you shall have 
half. May, my dear, attend to us.” 

May readily obeyed, and talked now and again 
during the meal, but only to her mother. Philip 
was chafing under her scant notice of him when 
she suddenly asked him kindly how his mother 
was, adding : ‘‘ We saw no such eyes in all Italy as 
Ally’s, did we, mother?” 

“No, my love, how should we? The Italians 
are not Irish, and are not like the Irish in anything 
except—um—lI’ll just take a sus-pi-cion of that 
cheese, May.” 

“Except in being a nation of beggars, Mrs. 
Sturge,” Philip completed, smiling, “in being not 
famed for personal neatness, or industry, or a meek 
spirit. Oh, I think the Italians and the Irish have 
a few things in common.” 

“But Pat is braver and merrier,” May said 
warmly ; “ besides, his nose turns up, and I think 
that so much nicer.” 

“So do I, Miss May, and I’ve a theory about it. 
All nations with grit and with wit have, I believe, 
a good percentage of noses that turn up. I don’t 
lose heart for Pat when I remember his nose.” 

“Lose heart for Pat? I should hope not, 
Philip! But you haven’t told me yet how your 
mother is.” 

“She’s quite well, thank you ; but, I fear, settled 
for good in Ireland. Nothing I could say would 
persuade her to come back with me. She took a 
fancy to the cottage which I bought there, and 
which is really charming, and declares she will end 
her life in it.” 

“ Well, I call that thoroughly nice and sensible,” 
Mrs. Sturge exclaimed heartily. Philip looked 
strangely nettled. 

“You see ”"—Mrs. Sturge cut through “the sus- 
picion” of cheese—“ you see, Ireland is so 
near ¥ 

“ And yet so—safely—far.” 

Philip regretted the word the moment it was 
uttered. May had flushed deeply. 

“ Dear mother,” she said, forcing a smile, “are 
you going to be lunching all day ?” 

“No, my pet, but I must take a nap. You may 
carry Philip off to your father—he’s in the garden 
—and ask him to value the curios.” 
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Philip and May went down the conservatory 
steps, and Mrs. Sturge looked after them. 

“ What a handsome couple they make, and how 
ridiculously in love they are with one another, and 
both shamming indifference. Really young people 
are very queer. I suppose they're talking land- 
scape. It’s simply sickening.” 

And Mrs. Sturge, with a puckered brow, lay down 
on a couch, and soon was wafted off to sleepland. 

The witching hour of 3 P.M. had also cast its 
charms on Mr. Sturge, who now sat, with a pleased 
but utterly mindless face, bent over his paper. 


“There’s Papa, fast asleep on a bench,” ex- 
claimed May. ‘We won't go past him ; the sand 
crackles so, and he’s dreadfully tired out.” 

Philip was willing enough to spare the slumbers 
of his host, and to follow May whithersoever she 
led. So they turned down a side path and roamed 
on, continuing to talk landscape, as Mrs. Sturge 
phrased it. ‘They discussed every aspect of the 
garden, and pretty well every tree and shrub and 
flower in it ; they discussed the sky and the weather 
prospects, they talked about the relative beauty of 
wild flowers and garden flowers ; and as neither of 
them this particular afternoon felt the slightest in- 
terest in landscape or gardenscape, or tree, or shrub, 
or flower, or sky, or weather prospects, or the 
relative beauty of anything on earth except liking 
and love, their talk ran just like water out of a 
pump, and not in the least like anything else. 

“ Well,” it was Mr. Sturge calling to them, “ why 
are you both lost in contemplation of what looks 
like a very ordinary rose-bush ?” 

“We were saying how pretty it would be when 
it was out,” May answered, and coloured a little, 
for it struck her that the remark sounded exceed- 
ingly bald on repetition. She spoke the truth. 
That was just what they had been saying. This 
young man and maiden, each with a heart 
brimming over with love, had come to agree 
solemnly that the rose-bush before which they 
stood would be very pretty when it was out. 

“Most rose-bushes are pretty when they are 
out,” Mr. Sturge said drily, and then “By the 
way, Philip, what a name you are making for 
yourself! Is it true that your pictures were all 
bought on the opening day, and that you have in 
your studio a thing better than anything you have 
exhibited ?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T have called it ‘A Modern Adam.’ It is my 
father in this garden.” 

“ How very interesting!” the voice was Mrs. 
Sturge’s. ‘What a pity not to exhibit it. Really, 
I call that rather silly sentiment ! ” 

“Mother!” ‘The tears of mortification started 
to May’s eyes. Oh, this mdre terrible / 

“You needn’t look at me like that, May. You're 
not offended, Philip, are you ?” 

Philip this time kept his temper admirably. 
“No, indeed I’m not, Mrs. Sturge.” 

“ You know I’m only anxious for your fame. I 
wonder I didn’t notice the picture this morning.” 

“It was covered.” 


‘Well, you'll uncover it for me, won’t you ?” 

“Certainly. Perhaps Miss May, who gave me 
the idea of painting it, will come and see it.” 

“Thank you. I shall like to so very much.” 


Next day, Mrs. Sturge drove to Philip’s studio 
with May. 

“Isn’t it pretty, dear? Why, it’s much prettier 
than yesterday. You see, it’s all brightened up 
with your flower-namesake.” 

“How nice of you!” the girl turned to Philip. 
“It’s like those old days when we were children, 
and you used to bring me armfuls of it.” 

Mrs. Sturge went over to the picture. She 
looked at it long and earnestly, and then the tears 
came to her eyes. 

**Poor boy,” she said—all the worldliness had 
gone out of her voice—“ how did it not break 
your heart to paint like that ?” 

“Tt did—almost,” the painter answered, and 
looked at the picture, at which he had worked from 
dawn to dusk in the days which followed the one 
on which the old doctor had told him the story of 
his father’s death. “Iam a bit of a coward about 
it still ;.that is,” he smiled bravely, “I mind no 
one seeing it here, but I could not expose it to 
press-criticism, either kind or adverse.” 

“Has your mother seen it?” 

“No. I fear it would bring him too vividly 
before her. It would, you see, be quite real to her, 
and it is only a poor art-work after all—though my 
best—I have painted it for Miss May.” 

“Oh, Philip !— Mother, how can I thank him?” 

Mrs. Sturge at that appeal, quite forgetting to be 
a modern match-maker, and coolly strategise as 
such, like a mother in an old-world story, put the 
girl’s hand in the man’s, and so, in presence of 
her mother, Philip Ray drew May to him, and 
gave and took the first kiss. 

A month later, Philip and May were man and 
wife. 

It was a beautiful wedding, though this was not 
told to the world. Fred Sturge and his wife looked as 
happy as any father and mother could look, and Dr. 
MacIntyre looked as happy as any old gentleman 
could look, and Miss MacIntyre looked as happy as 
could be expected, and most enchantingly pretty in 
violet silk and white curls, and A/aman, who had 
braved the billows once more, looked beautiful 
in brave array, and the Reverend Collett, who 
performed the wedding ceremony, with unusual 
persence of memory omitting no vital part of the 
ceremony, officiated charmingly. 

The wedding trip was taken to Ireland, and here 
a fortnight was spent with mother Ally, in the 
course of which Philip tried to break her of calling 
his wife Miss May. In those happy days spent in 
Carlow three letters were written to John Wegham, 
one by Ally, quaint and mystical, one by Philip, 
full of news and love, and one by May—a medley. 

Those letters made the old man very happy. 

While I write this page, Philip and May are 
haunting the furniture-shops of London. It takes 
so long, May says, to get Everything. This deluded 
young wife is under the impression that—Every- 
thing is to be got in the furniture-shops of London. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE SID. 


FLOATING DOWN STREAM. 


ABOO SIMBEL. 


HE Sid remained two days at Wady Halfa, a 
town within the tropics, two hundred miles 
beyond Assouan, and her journey thither from 

Cairo had cost under four pounds ten shillings. 
When the Sid stood upon the rock at Aboo-Seer 
and thought of this, she felt a great desire to tell 
that gentle youth in Malta how she had come up 
the Nile, and not on his boat. The great rock 
at Aboo-Seer is a curious monument to the per- 
sistency of human nature even in its foibles. I 
had thought the passion of inscribing one’s puny 
patronymic upon cliffs and monuments was a late 
cockney trick. Iwas mistaken. It is purely classic, 
as the rock at Aboo-Seer demonstrates. For 
thousands of years travellers have done it; the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the people 
before the Egyptians, have all done it. Thousands 
upon thousands of these names, in long dead lan- 
guages, stand engraved upon the cliff of Aboo-Seer, 
and among them the familiar Smiths and Joneses 
of our own enlightened lands, for Messrs. Cook 
& Son allow half an hour in their itinerary “for 
their passengers to cut their names.” ’Tis the very 
memorandum book of Time himself. Did the Sid 
cut her name ? 

Who knows? Maybe the temptation was too 
great to withstand, and traditionary usage would 
in some measure have excused her. Still she has 
often been very wroth at the persons who find their 


glory enhanced by scribbling in pencil their names 
on the statues and monuments that are destined 


to endure. -That garden of marble fruits and 
flowers, the roof of Milan Cathedral, is completely 
covered with the names of millions of nobodies who 
have visited it, and thus left memorial of them- 
selves. It seems difficult to imagine how there 
could be so many fools in the world. 

When coming up stream there had been no 
stoppages, with a couple of exceptions, sufficiently 
long to enable the Sid to go ashore and visit the 
monuments. She had seen them all slip by her, 
and was content to wait until the return journey, 
when the principal places were to be visited. The 
Nile is emphatically the River of the Dead. It is 
a river of tombs and temples. The miserable 
Arab towns, villages, and hamlets that hang along 
its banks have no more to say to it than the fungi 
that come upon the trunk of a fallen tree have to 
do with the past vigour of the tree. We do not 
examine the fungi, we mourn over the fallen oak. 
So it is with the Nile. The least imaginative 
traveller cannot fail to be touched by the romance 
and the mystery of the great river. From source. 
to mouth it is enveloped in mystery. It rises in: 
the secret heart of the Dark Continent, it flows 
down through the ages, carrying to us but the 
faintest echoes of its mighty history, and so passes 
into the sea of oblivion. We know hardly 
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anything about that wondrous Egyptian civilisa- 
tion that the Nile remembers while mankind has 
forgotten it, but we know that it cannot have been 
less than wonderful by reason of the maimed relics 
it has left for us to marvel over. What must have 
been the Thebes of Upper Egypt when after twenty 
centuries of decay there is still so much left ! 
How much of London would survive for that 
length of time? A span-high mound of rubbish 
might mark St. Paul’s, a swelling ridge and a 
broken column would perhaps show where the 
British Museum had stood, the remains of the 
Houses of Parliament would have been devoured 
by the gnawing tides, and of the rest of our city 
hardly anything worthy of the name of ruins would 
be found. Think of what there still is on the 
banks of the Nile after the storms of two thousand 
years and five conquests, and then try to picture 
what ancient Egypt must have been like. 

The great temple of Aboo Simbel is in itself 
enough to make the glory of an ordinary country, 
and yet it is but one of the sights of the Nile. 
The Sid visited the temple on her way up the river. 
She saw the three Colossi sitting there in their 
silence and their sand, with thoughtful unseeing 
eyes full of the world’s history and of many 
civilisations. She read how they are sixty-six feet 
high, and how the forefinger of each is the length 
of the arm of an ordinary man. All this she saw 
and wondered over, and called up in her mind all 
that she knew of the Great Rameses, whose image 
is here writ so large in stone. And she found she 
knew very little about him, and yet she knew as 
much as any one else. What is it our wise men 
have to tell of Rameses? 
suffice, for the facts are few. 


Twenty lines would 
Here a name, there 
a pictured battle, again a sacrifice to those mighty 
but impossible gods with horned heads whose 
likenesses abound, perhaps too a banquet, a mar- 
riage scene, then the funeral with all its vainglory 


and bootless splendour. It is the span of many a 
man’s life, to eat, drink, and be merry, to fight and to 
die ; so it ends, and we know little more of Rameses. 
But men hate to be forgotten, and the Grand 
Monarque of Egypt took care that his name at 
least should endure as long as the living rock 
remains. The giant statues of Aboo Simbel are 
cut in the face of the mountain itself. These 
statues will outlive the attacks of that destructive 
insect known as the relic hunter, for the smallest 
portion, if it is to have any shape at all, would be 
sufficiently heavy to crush whatnots and spider- 
legged tables clean out of existence. These statues 
will survive all puny attempts at destruction, and 
the friendly sand seems likely to cover them up 
for the benefit of burrowing antiquarians twenty 
centuries hence. One of them is already entombed 
up to its chin. 

The Sid visited the temple a second time on her 
return trip, and it was a visit to be remembered. 
She went alone and by moonlight. Every one 
had gone to bed, there was not a sound on board 
the boat which lay at anchor under the bank, the 
perfect stillness of night enveloped everything, a 
suitable moment for seeing those everlasting statues. 
No living creature was abroad save the sentry who 
marched backwards and forwards, and he even was 
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fitly silent, not because of the presence of the 
mighty images, but by the rules of the service which 
forbid a sentry either to whistle or sing when on 
duty. The Sid walked up to the hill against whose 
rock face recline the statues ; and she sat down at 
the feet of Rameses the Great and thought on the 
past. The huge statue is supposed to be an ex- 
cellent portrait of Rameses, and the Sid looked 
long and earnestly into his sightless eyes, but there 
was no speech between the great man and the little 
wayfarer, although much communing of spirit. The 
ancient Egyptian conqueror, the mighty warrior, 
the powerful king, the task-master of the Jews on 
the one side, and a modern woman from America 
—what a stretch !—how far apart! Both belonged 
to this vast human race, but probably there was 
not one idea on any subject that Rameses and 
the Sid might hold in common ; faith, feeling, 
philosophy, all changed and all different. Rameses 
would not know the world if he could come back 
now and visit a modern civilised city, and still 
less would he recognise in the widespread Hebrew 
race of the day the tribe of bondsmen whom he 
was forced to let go 

The Sid went ashore at Korosko, and in the 
bazaar espied some beans, boiled beans, smoking 
hot. Now if there is a thing that the Sid par- 
ticularly loves to eat it is boiled beans, when they 
are properly done, the beans firm, yet soft, salted 
just right, with a jelly-like gravy about them. Just 
such were the beans at Korosko. She bought two- 
pennyworth, which were handed to her in a dish. 
So far good—but how to eat them? She looked up 
for a knife, and she looked down for a fork, and 
this way and that for a spoon; none of these 
weapons were to be had in the bazaar at Korosko. It 
was too far to go back to the boat ; waste the beans 
she would not after paying two pennies for them ; 
besides, she was hungry and wanted them. Had 
she not dined upon couscousou in the tent of the 
Arab where forks and spoons were not, and was 
she less dexterous than the Arab? Away with the 
thought! She stood in the bazaar and ate her 
beans with her fingers, and was none the worse of 
it either. 

Philz is a populous centre of the dead, the 
whole island being covered with ruins, those formal, 
square, archless ruins which seem to give such a 
look of primitive stateliness to the ancient temples. 
Our builders nowadays cannot construct anything, 
be it never so humble a dwelling, without having 
recourse to the arch ; the old world knew nothing 
of it and its principles, and yet managed to clothe 
the earth with temples and palaces the mere ruins 
of which fill us with amazement. The Sid visited 
the island of Philz in company with Saba Pacha ; 
indeed, he invited her to come in his boat, and he 
treated her with stately courtesy, having apparently 
quite forgiven her for going deck passage. Still, 
he never became at all so friendly in his manner 
nor so chatty in his conversation as did the other 
passengers. The Sid is firmly convinced that he 
was a shy man, and that this lack of cheery kindli- 
ness was to be entirely attributed to that circum- 
stance. Perhaps, however, the Pacha regarded his 
eccentric lady passenger with a certain amount of 
awe. He did not know what to make of her, and 
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did not feel sure to what lengths her eccentricity 
might eventually lead her. Of one thing he was 
certain, and that was his own helplessness in the 
face of her resolution. Suppose, for example, it 
turned out that it was her custom to cook and eat 
helpless Turkish Pachas, what defence had he? 
Judging by experience, he had none. Therefore 
the Pacha treated her with a stately courtesy which 
had a dash of awe in it. Meanwhile the Sid, bliss- 
fully happy, floated down stream, seeing, feeling, 
and enjoying all that came in her way. She enjoys 
all sorts of things ; to be alone amid grand scenery, 
to hear the swift rushing waters and look into their 
cool depths, and also to discourse about the higher 
life and the eventualities of existence and of human 
nature with a kindred spirit in a third-class waiting 
room, and even on a hot afternoon. The Sid’s 
character is like a well-cut diamond which gives off 
light at every facet. The odd thing, too, is that it 
gives off different colours, and yet it is the cha- 
racter of one and the same Sid, just as a diamond 
may flash yellow, green, red, and blue, and still 
be naught but a single white diamond. She would 
paint all the morning in her corner of the engine 
room, singing to herself an indescribable melody 
which always comes to her lips when she is happy, 
and then she would go upstairs and sit an hour 
with the poor young English officer who was feebly 
creeping home out of sickness and the desert back 
to cool, damp England, and, we will earnestly hope, 
restored health. After that she would talk about 
America with the American, Italy with the Italian, 
and Algeria with the Frenchman, make signs of 
friendly interest to the Nubians, and so back again 
to her engine room and a dinner of one onion, two 
radishes, a piece of unleavened bread, and a lump 
of raw sugar, and so on for days until at last the 
boat stopped at Luxor. 

Luxor, Karnac, and Thebes! What a triad ! 
The ordinary traveller, sees them in a day or two, 
and then hurries on to fill a mind full of half- 
defined images yet fuller still, until all is a haze in 
his recollection, and he must refer to his journal to 
see what he has seen. This is not the Sid’s mode 
of travelling. She wished to see Luxor, therefore 
she left the boat and stayed four days poring over 
the ruins and peering among the tombs. There 
are hotels at Luxor which will harbour the 
wandering pilgrim at the rate of twenty francs per 
diem, and for this sum will give him a tolerable 
imitation of Paris dinners and hotel life. The Sid 
would have none of them. She waited upon the 
newly ordained native pastor, and asked him to 
direct her to a house where she might hire a room ; 
but he knew of none anywhere in Luxor, so he 
said. The Sid declared anything would do. 
Thereupon the pastor bethought himself of a room 
in his own house which might suit such an easily 
satisfied traveller. True, the room had neither door 
nor window, nor anything that is usually found in 
a bedroom, but the Sid enthusiastically declared it 
was the very thing for her. Accordingly some 
needful furniture was obtained for it, and the Sid 
took gleeful possession of herairy apartment. The 
pastor and his family treated their lodger with great 
cordiality. She sat at table with them and 
observed that they all ate with their fingers. It 


was the good old custom of his forefathers, and was 
one he desired to keep up, although he was careful 
to explain that he perfectly well understood how to 
use the modern implements of the table, having 
been for some years in the American college at 
Assioot. There are different sorts of conservatism. 
Thebes is the No or No-Ammon of Scripture, 
and is verily a place of desolation. The prophecy 
that “No shall be rent asunder,” has indeed been 
fulfilled to the letter. The entire plain on both 
sides of the river, reaching from desert to desert, is 
full of ruins, vast mighty ruins, with avenues of 
headless sphinxes leading to stately temples toppling 
to their fall, a very carnival of ruin and a riot of 
destruction. No has been rent asunder. For four 
days the Sid wandered among these ruins, seeing 
all that there was to be seen, then she proceeded 
on her way. The Pacha took a sublime revenge 
upon the Sid. When she presented herself at the 
ticket office to pay her fare to Assioot, the clerk 
informed her that he had orders from Saba Pacha 
to the effect that no matter what class ticket she 
might buy, she was to be provided with the best 
first-class cabin that the boat afforded. Poor 
Pacha! he meant well, and it was truly magna- 
nimous of him to harbour no resentment on the 
subject of the deck passage contest. He did not 
understand the Sid—and no wonder, since the like 
of her had never travelled in Egypt before, but he 
showed himself a man of capabilities. I wonder 
did he ever tell his family about his quaint little 
passenger ; but maybe not, there is something 
infectious in the idea of freedom and liberty. It 
would be no doubt unwise to tell ladies in a harem 
about a woman who travelled all over the world 
just as she pleased, entirely regardless of the ex- 
postulations of any man, even a Turkish Pacha. 
From Assioot to Cairo the Sid went by rail, of 
course third class. Now third class in Egypt has 
no windows, it has dust—dust from the engine 
aggravated by dust from the desert. The hardy 
and well-seasoned traveller whom we have so long 
followed, tied herself into a compact bundle inside 
her mackintosh, made a bed for herself upon the 
floor, and philosophically prepared to sleep during 
the night hours. Some fellow travellers from the 
boat, weakly imagining that they, mere men, could 
stand anything that this lady could, followed her 
into the third class. Foolish fellow-travellers ! 
While the Sid lay neatly done up in mackintosh, 
a newspaper over her head, serenely sleeping, they 
panted, gasped, and choked in a vain endeavour to 
keep the horrible dust out of their lungs. In the 
morning the Sid merely unwrapped herself and 
shook herself out, while they wore out clothes- 
brushes on their coats and yet were not clean. 
They vowed they never, zever would travel again 
like that—and they would be wise to keep the vow. 
It is not given to many to walk in the footsteps of 
the Sid. They fit herself only. It requires some- 
thing more than mere courage to go where she 
goes, and something more than mere persistency 
to do as she does—it needs a cheerful mind, a happy 
power of enjoyment, and likewise a lucky star. 
Without this latter, which always seems to attend 
the Sid upon her journeys, they would be im- 
possible. Travellers who cannot command the 
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attendance of a similar lucky star would therefore 
be well advised to avoid imitating her expeditions. 

When the Sid arrived in Cairo she was distinctly 
the worse for wear astoherclothes. Deck passage, 
sitting in engine rooms, sandstorms, and all the 
chances and changes of a month on the Nile, had 
taken the gloss off her dress, if indeed it was not 
already gone when she started. But the subject of 
dress is not the all-important one to the Sid, who 
holds that clothes were made for her comfort and 
convenience, and not that she was designed merely 
with the object of showing off dresses to advantage. 
When, therefore, she arrived in Cairo, she was dis- 
tinctly shabby, but I doubt if she realised the fact. 
The first thing she did upon landing was to go to 
the post-office to get her month’s accumulation of 
letters. Amongst others there was one intimating 
the probable presence in Cairo of a friend’s friend, 
and expressing a wish that she should go and see 
this friend. The friends of the Sid’s friends have 
always a claim upon her which she invariably 
acknowledges. Therefore, since the date of the 
letter was already old, the Sid, without more ado, 
hurried from the post-office to go and see ‘this 
friend’s friend. He was a Californian nabob, a 


man of wealth, who travelled with couriers and con- 
veniences too numerous to mention. Like many 
persons in his position he saw chiefly the outside 
of things. When the Sid presented herself before 
him, what he saw was not the great traveller, the 
large-minded woman of much reading, the artist 
of talent ; what he saw was merely the shabby dress 
that had gone up the Nile. He took the Sid to 
be a beggar! Foolish Californian nabob! Of 
how much has wealth deprived thee! What are 
thy luxurious voyagings in reserved compartments, 
private sitting rooms in expensive hotels, elegant 
carriages swiftly whirling thee along in monotonous 
seclusion, and couriers to interpose between thee 
and humanity ; what, I say, are thy travels com- 
pared with those of the little woman thou didst 
imagine to be a beggar? She came to give thee 
something, hadst thou but known how to receive 
it. How much hast thou learnt of the strange 
lands thou hast seen? What hast thou to tell of 
the peoples that dwell therein? Nothing—nothing. 
The Sid’s poverty is richer in all that is worth 
having than thy vast wealth, and out of it she has 
more to give to her fellow creatures than thou hast 
known how to acquire even for thyself. 
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OR creative imagination, for fertility of resources, 
for tragic strength, for humorous fancy, and 
for command of language, Shakespeare, by 

general consent, is the supreme poet of the world. 
This expressive dramatist has scarcely left a word 
or circumstance connected with the ordinary affairs 
of life unfitted with a phrase, and these phrases are 
“familiar in our mouths as household words.” 
Men pass them to and fro in common talk, un- 
mindful perhaps of the source whence they come, 
but what a loss there would be to the art of 
conversation if we were suddenly deprived of them ! 
Shakespeare’s prodigality of language is almost 
as wonderful as his flights of imagination; and 
homely people who are undazzled by the splendour 
of his poetry can appreciate his rare sagacity and 
his proverbial sayings. ‘That is just what I have 
thought a hundred times,” a reader may exclaim, but 
until Shakespeare gave the thought utterance, he 
could not have expressed it. The poet’s immense 
wealth indeed is also the source of his weakness. 
The dramatic form allows him, of course, to make 
his fools talk folly ; and there are times, as he 
well knew, when the over-wrought mind finds 
relief in a wild extravagance of language. In a 
State of passionate emotion a man cries out without 
weighing his expressions, but the play upon words 
that Shakespeare carries to excess seems often to 
be due more to his abundant vitality than to the 
exigencies of the drama. 

Moreover, Shakespeare lived in a coarse age, 


and sometimes, like Queen Elizabeth herself, used 
coarse language. There are scenes in his dramas 
which every faithful lover of the poet must regret ; 
but compared with the dramatists of the period, 
his elevation of tone is as remarkable as the 
superiority of his genius. He kept, as Coleridge 
said, the high road of life, and “never rendered 
that amiable which religion and reason taught us 
to detest ; he never clothed vice in the garb of 
virtue ; never used what was faulty for a faulty 
purpose.” It has been said that we do not know 
whether he was a Protestant or Roman Catholic— 
and that is true; but this, at least, we do know, 
that the things which are lovely and of good report 
were always treated by Shakespeare with reverence. 
He shows no liking for “the falsehood of 
extremes,” and no inclination, mighty though he 
was in intellect, to forsake the old paths for new 
ones. No poet has ever portrayed women of a 
more radiant and fearless purity ; and in looking 
at the sweet pictures of Perdita and Imogen, of 
Miranda and Cordelia, of Juliet and Desdemona, of 
Rosalind and Viola, and of many another fair lady 
in his wonderful gallery, it is difficult to believe 
that they are nothing more than the exquisite crea- 
tions of aconsummate artist. We know them well 
enough to love them and to think of them as 
charming companions whose presence is always 
welcome. And then how eminently manly are 
Shakespeare’s men! Not one of them, whether 


good or bad, but is alive from head to heel ; they 
58 
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are never the mere puppets that play their small 
parts in the plots of many a modern novelist, they 
are not figures to be distinguished by some amusing 
characteristic of dress or phrase, but they display 
the vital marks of persons who have played a real 
part on the wider stage of the world’s annals. 
Perhaps Shakespeare’s “Julius Czeesar,” and 
“Richard 11,” and “Henry v” are more alive 
to most readers as they stand before us in the 
dramas, than as they appear in history. 

To write of Shakespeare’s characters is to 
pursue a wellnigh exhaustless theme,* and the 
object of this paper is much more limited. I 
propose to dwell, very superficially of course, upon 
a single phase of Shakespeare’s genius, namely, on 
the weight and wisdom of his sayings. But here 
it is necessary to point out that the poet’s philo- 
sophy and his sententious comments cannot be 
separated from the context without injury. The 
pertinence of the dramatist’s thought depends 
greatly upon where it is said and who says it. It 
is not the same thing whether the pithy saying 
comes from Prospero or Polonius, from Ulysses or 
from Portia, and this is why it is impossible with 
any great success to collect what are called 
“beauties” from Shakespeare. A lovely land- 
scape is dependent for its charm on light and 
shade, on water and foliage, on form and colour, 
and on the harmony between its parts. It impresses 
us as a whole, and its beauty vanishes when we 
divide it into sections. So it is with every great 
work of art, and Poetry, which is the highest of all 
arts, can never be fully understood or enjoyed in 
fragments. 

Having made this admission, it may be hoped 
that Shakespeare will suffer but little percep- 
tible injustice if for a special purpose I venture to 
take a few grains of gold from his overflowing 
coffers. And the first use I would make of them 
is to point out that the practical common sense and 
shrewd sagacity which distinguish the sayings of 
Dr. Johnson are displayed in yet larger measure by 
the most imaginative of poets. 

His homely wisdom is as conspicuous as his 
poetical genius, and the two blend harmoniously. 
How true, for instance, is the saying that “ every 
one can master a grief but he that has it,” and 
how true also is the corresponding statement : 


‘* *Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man’s virtue or sufficiency 
To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself ”— 


which may be capped by the saying, “‘ There was 
never yet philosopher that could endure the tooth- 
ache patiently.” 

The distinction between knowing what is right 
and doing it, is frequently made by Shakespeare, 
and nowhere is it more sharply defined than in the 
familiar saying, “It is easier to tell twenty what 
were good to be done, than be of one of the 
twenty to follow your own teaching.” “That the 
course of true love never did run smooth”—we 
need not interpret the zever too precisely—isa happy 
fact for novelists, whose vocation largely depends 
upon its truth ; and what young man has failed to 
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discover that “if ladies be but young and fair, they 
have the gift to know it” ? 
Polonius’s counsel to his son : 


** Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry,” 


could not be expressed more pithily. Indeed, 
Ophelia’s father, despite the garrulity of senile 
decay, has a head full of wise saws. 


‘‘ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel,” 


might have come from the lips of Lord Bacon ; and 
amidst much tedious nonsense he lets fall the sage 
maxim that “ Brevity is the soul of wit.” 

It is not always necessary to go to the wisest 
men for the most admirable sayings, and Shake- 
speare’s fools and clowns are often, like the immortal 
Touchstone, “deep contemplative.” No one knows 
better than this great poet how to make mirth the 
vehicle of wisdom, so that many a time, to listening 
ears, a song turns out asermon. Apostrophising 
wit, the clown in “ Twelfth Night” says, “ Wit, and 
’t be thy will, put me into good fooling! ‘Those 
wits that think they have thee, do very oft prove 
fools ; and I, that am sure I lack thee, may pass 
for a wise man.” It is not out of place here 
to quote the profound saying of Shakespeare’s 
Ulysses, “The amity that wisdom knits not, folly 
may easily untie.” 


It has been said of the poet Shelley that he 
seemed to be destitute of conscience, and there 
are living writers who assert that conscience and 
the sense of moral responsibility are the dreams of 
superstition. Shakespeare writes in another strain, 
and no poet has depicted more forcibly the burden 
and the terrors of guilt. “The web of our life is 
of a mingled yarn, good and ill together,” but the 
worst ills that befal a man are those caused by his 
own follies or sins. 


‘‘ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us,” 


is the reflection of Edgar in “King Lear.” “O 
coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me,” cries 
Richard 111 ; and then he adds : 


** My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain.” 


Mark too, how Macbeth, the bravest of warriors, 
crows fearful under the consciousness of guilt ; 
even the suggestion of the deed afterwards accom- 
plished made “ his seated heart knock at his ribs 
against the use of nature.” When about to mur- 
der Duncan, “ the very stones,” he exclaims, “ prate 
of my whereabout and take the present horror 
from the time.” And when the deed was done we 
have the following scene between Macbeth and 
his wife : 

“ Nach, I have done the deed—didst thou not hear a 
noise ? 

Lady M. 1 heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry 
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Macs. This is a sorry sight [/ooking on his hands.] 
Lady M. A foolish thought to say a sorry sight. 
Mach. There’s one did laugh in his sleep, 
And one cried A/urder! that they did wake each other; 
I stood and heard them; but they did say their prayers 
And addressed them again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodged together. 

Mach. One cried God bless us! and Amen! the other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear, I could not say Amen! 

When they did say God bless us! 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 

Mach. But wherefore could not I pronounce Amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought on 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad.” 


This brief scene will suffice to illustrate the 
thought that runs through the whole tragedy, and 
is nowhere more powerfully expressed than in the 
closing scenes, that the conscience burdened with 
crime is indeed heavily weighted. Macbeth “ sup- 
ped full with horrors” before the end came, and 
the appalling scene with Lady Macbeth might well 
lead a gentlewoman of her train to exclaim : 


‘IT would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body.” 


Truly may the poet make Wolsey say that “a 
y may I y say 

peace above all earthly dignities” is “a still and 
quiet conscience.” 


Take what subject we will, and Shakespeare has 
something wise and truthful to utter about it. 
Knowledge, as he knew well, may be acquired at 
too costly a price, and when the Queen in “ Cym- 
beline” asks a physician for some poisons that she 
may try the effect of them 

**On such creatures as 

We count not worth the hanging (but none human),” 


he replies in words that have not lost their signifi- 
cance : 


“Your highness shall from this practice but make hard 
Your heart.” 


“Virtue is bold and goodness never fearful ” is 
a saying of the poet that has many illustrations in 
his dramas. The good man has music in himself, 
and his old age is “as a lusty winter, frosty but 
kindly.” He “hath a tear for pity and a hand 
open as day for melting charity,” thereby proving 
that “sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” Such 
mercy is “ twice blessed, it blesses him that gives 
and him that takes;” and the giver has a daily 
beauty in his life that makes the bad man feel 
“ugly.” “Let me be ignorant and in nothing good, 
but graciously to know I am no better,” says one 
of the sweetest of Shakespeare’s women. And 
passing from private to public life, no poet has 
expressed so pointedly the necessity of tempering 
mercy with justice : 
“‘ Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does.” 


These are the words of Isabella in “ Measure for 
Measure,” pleading for her brother’s life, and then as 
her thoughts pass from the earthly tribunal to the 
heavenly she adds : 


*¢ Alas! alas! 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If He, which is the top of judgment, shouid 
But judge you as you are? O think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips 
Like man new made.” 


Some of the noblest thoughts in Shakespeare 
come from women’s lips—the noblest and the 
sweetest. Returning for an instant to the topic of 
mercy, the reader may be reminded that it is 
Portia, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” who delivers the 
famous speech, too familiar to be quoted, beginning 
“ The quality of Mercy is not strained ;” but Portia 
is full of pithily uttered sayings which encourage 
quotation : 

*“*T never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now,” 


is one of them ; and here is another : 


** How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Very prettily does the wealthy Portia give her- 
self and all that she possesses to her lover. In- 
deed, the “advanced female” of our time will it, 
may be feared, disapprove of such humility and 
self-renunciation. After wishing for Bassanio’s 
sake she were a thousand times more fair, ten 
thousand times more rich, she adds : 


** But the full sum of me 
Is sum of nothing; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlessoned girl, unschcolec, unpractised ; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 


” 


But Shakespeare’s women is an exhaustless 
theme, and moreover, too discursive for this paper, 
so to quote an expressive phrase of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, it will be best “to switch off the talk on 
to another rail.” 


When a man tells us that he has no special love 
of country, implying that his love embraces the 
universe, we are apt to suspect that what is so ex- 
tensive is also superficial in quality. It is through 
the love of home, of one’s birthplace, of one’s 
native land, and not by despising “ localised 
affections,” that the heart widens its sympathy 
and learns to recognise the “one touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin.” The note of 
patriotism rings clearly in Shakespeare, more 
clearly, I think, than in any English poet, with the 
exceptions of Wordsworth and of Scott. 


‘‘ This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud fcot of a conqueror ; ” 
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and 
** Nought shall make us rue 


If England to itself do rest but true,” 


express a spirit which, in spite of political divisions 
and many social evils, has knit the country into 
one body whenever the fear of a foreign invasion 
has called forth its strength. In the very drama 
that contains the noble couplet 


‘* All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens!” 


we find also the immortal lines which, like Scott’s 


‘« Breathes there the man with soul so dead,” 


cannot be read without the glow of patriotism : 


‘¢ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herselt 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England, 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 


Dear for her reputation through the world.” 


Among the poet’s extraordinary gifts there is none 
perhaps more remarkable than the union of a 
boundless affluence of language with the faculty 
of compression. It will be seen that every line of 
this beautiful eulogy has a weight of meaning of its 
own. 


The value of money is greatly altered since the 
day when Shakespeare could write 


‘© Oh what a world of vile ill-favoured faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year,” 


but it may be feared that the saying is as true now 
as in the poet’s time. “If money go before, all 
ways lie open,” he says in another place ; and 
on the other hand it is true that poverty, which is 
too often another word for misery, “acquaints a 
man with strange bedfellows,” yet there are limits, 
as he well knew, to the value of money, and 


***Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 


Iago, the subtlest villain that figures in Shakespeare’s 
pages, utters words of soundest sense while plotting 
mischief, when he exclaims : 


** Who steals my purse, steals 
nothing ; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


trash; “tis something, 


On the trouble to which man is born Shakespeare 
has manya happy saying. He observes, what each 
of us must have often noted in his own life, that 


‘¢ When sorrows come they come not single file, 
But in battalions.” 


It is so even with the little irritating cares that 
are too insignificant to be called sorrows. There 
are days when everything seems to go wrong. The 
wheels of life are rusted and will not work ; we say 
things that would be better left unsaid, do things 
for which we are afterwards sorry, and a succession 
of small worries and disappointments tax our good 
temper severely. Great trials on the contrary, even 
when one follows another, have generally a bracing 
quality. ‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” says the 
dramatist, and in philosophy he discovers “adversity’s 
sweet milk.” Grief is not to be cured by stoicism ; 
if you dispute it like a man, you must first of all “feel 
it as a man, and give sorrow words.” It would 
seem also as if great joy needed the outward ex- 
pression of delight ; but there are times when the 
heart is too full for words, and so when Shakespeare 
makes an accepted lover say, “Silence is the per- 
fectest herald of joy ; I were but little happy if I 
could say how much,” some of us who remember 
our youthful days and the delights they brought will 
acknowledge the truthfulness of the saying. 

Shakespeare was no total abstainer — temperance 
of that drastic order was not understood in his 
day—but no poet has uttered wiser and stronger 
words against the folly of excess. ‘ Every inordi- 
nate cup is unblessed and the ingredient is a devil ” 
is a motto for all time; and temperance orators 
might seek in vain among the poets for words more 
pregnant than the exclamation, “O that men should 
put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains !” 

Hamlet, when complaining of the drinking habits 
of the Danes, and of the King’s keeping wassels 
and draining “his draughts of Rhenish down,” 
says that to his mind, though a native and “to 
the manner born, it isa custom more honoured in 
the breach than the observance.” How gross the 
custom was may be seen in an account written by 
Sir John Harrington describing a visit of the King 
of Denmark to England in 1606: “From the day 
the Danish King came,” he writes, “ until this hour 
I have been wellnigh overwhelmed with carousal 
and sports of all kinds.... I think the Dane 
hath strangely wrought on our good English nobles ; 
for those whom I never could get to taste good 
liquor, now follow the fashion and wallow in beastly 
delights. The ladies abandon their sobriety and 
are seen to roll about in intoxication. I do often 
say ( but never aloud ) that the Danes have again 
conquered the Britons ; for I see no man or woman 
either that can now command himself or herself.” 

In “ As You Like It” a beautiful portrait is drawn 
in the old servant Adam, of a vigorous age, as the 
reward of moderation in youth. 

**T have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father. 
Take that: and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; 
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All this I give you. Let me be your servant: 
Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty but kindly !” 


“ Every subject’s duty is the King’s: but every 
subject’s soul is his own,” is a truth that was not 
recognised in Shakespeare’s day, when the jails were 
often crowded with men imprisoned for conscience’ 
sake ; when a man was burnt at Lichfield for heresy, 
and another at Smithfield for holding Arian 
opinions. King James, by the way, was so proud 
of his wisdom, and was so strange a compound 
of sense and folly, of liberality and narrowness, of 
good nature and cruelty, as to weaken the kingly 
power while striving to exalt it. Shakespeare 
might have thought of him when he said, in words 
that may apply to police magistrates as well as to 
kings, to a village constable as well as to the cap- 
tain of a ship, that 


NOTE-MAKING 


“THE mastery of detail is the secret of success,” 
and it isa wonder that in this age of literary 
activity and compendiums of information, 

the best way of making, keeping, and arranging 

jottings of thoughts, extracts from books, references 
to subjects, &c., and their indexing, has never been 
discussed. 

The subject is of greater importance than would 
at first sight appear; for the almost boundless 
range of literature increases as its use increases, and 
discriminative reading and thoughtful note-making 
is becoming more and more a necessity. This 
necessity is particularly felt in the case of our own 
reflections, perceptions, or imaginations ; for we 
are often dimly reminded of thoughts and facts 
which have been forgotten or overlooked. Occa- 
sions occur when the shadows of past ideas pre- 
sent themselves in the train of our thinking and 
reasoning, which were either not duly noted at the 
time or the notes not systematically arranged, and 
we regret that we have not the means of recalling 
them with distinctness. 

Many of the systems of note-making in vogue 
include pencil-marks in books; these acting as 
preliminary reminders of points to be studied, aids 
to digestion. The disfiguring of property in this 
way is verycommon. Indeed, it is said of one of the 
most prominent politicians of the day that, “ when 
he reads a book he does so pencil in hand, marking 
off on the margin those passages which he wishes 
to remember, querying those about whcih he is in 
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** Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


My subject is not exhausted, for it is wellnigh 
inexhaustible. A large dictionary, says De Quincey, 
might be made of all the phrases ‘from Shake- 
speare that have passed into the currency of the 
language, and so true is this that one is almost 
tempted to regard these felicities of expression as the 
most striking feature of his genius, ‘This, however, 
would be a most unjust and inaccurate estimate of 
this “ myriad-minded” man. Imagination is the 
highest poetical faculty, and in the exercise of this 
faculty Shakespeare’s supremacy is chiefly seen. 
The author of “‘ King Lear ” and of “ The Tempest,” 
of “ Hamlet” and of “ Macbeth,” stands upon the 
mountain heights of poetry, not for his wise sayings, 
but for the power that enabled him to body forth 
the forms of things unknown, and give “to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” 

JOHN DENNIS. 


SYSTEMATIZED. 


doubt, and putting a cross opposite those which 
he disputes. At the end of the volume he 
constructs a kind of index of his own which 
enables him to refer to those things he wishes to 
remember in the book.” From any point of view 
this practice is not to be commended. It is ethically 
wrong. The true bibliophile should not so use a 
book. It is a practice, however, that has grown ; 
and is persisted in by some users of public libraries. 
Indeed, it has been recommended in students’ 
manuals. But it does not economise either time 
or labour at the expense of the disfigurement, for 
the book must be examined and collated again and 
again for reference or index purposes ; and I now 
propose to suggest a simpler and much easier system 
by which references and thoughts may be brought 
to mind, and be made readily and continually 
accessible without disfiguring books, or keeping an 
index-rerum, or commonplace book. 

After an extended experience in index-making, 
I, some ten years ago, discarded my commonplace 
book, and started the following system of preserving 
memoranda of thoughts and impressions, descrip- 
tions and suggestions, extracts and references of 
all kinds. It has been successful in its simplicity ; 
it has been tested by experience and comparison ; 
and, believing that its easiness and simplicity will 
be appreciated, I submit it as a valuable aid to 
others. 

The first provision, and it is the keystone of 
the system, is, slips of paper of uniform size in 
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single sheets. The second provision is a sudject- 
heading placed at the right-hand top corner of the 
sheet (necessarily paged when it is a continuation 
of the previous sheet) ; and the third provision is 
cross-references to relating subjects. 

I take post-octavo, that is, paper of the size of 
half a sheet of ordinary commercial note-paper 
(a leaf). I head it at the right-hand top corner with 
the name of the subject treated, and proceed with 
the subject-matter, or the reference to it, below. 
The operation is repeated, of course, as occasion 
requires ; and the different sheets, of uniform size, 
are thrown into alphabetical order; the alpha- 
betical order being carried on to the second, third, 
&c. letters of the subject-heading. 

Some subjects take three or four, or more, 
headings ; and the remedy is the very simple one 
of cross references. As, for instance, the subject 
SHAKESPEARE has cross references to “see ACTORS,” 
“see Drama,” “see STAGE,” on a sheet or slip. 
Each of these in its turn has cross references, as 
Actors, see also SHAKESPEARE, DRAMA, STAGE. 
Or again, ALCOHOL has cross-references to BEER, 
DRINK, SPIRITS, TEMPERANCE, WINES, and the 
reverse. These cross-references arise in course of 
time, and are readily made. They naturally create 
themselves, and in practice are much simpler than 
this explanation of them. The study of the re- 
lationship of the subjects to each other is also 
brought out, and is not only interesting, but to some 
extent educational. 

Facility of movement is guaranteed by the re- 
striction to single pieces, and facility of reference 
is achieved by the cross-references and the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Make the cross-references as 
numerous as you can. Let the subject have a 
heading from every conceivable point of view in 
which it may be studied, and a further index is 
never required, because it is self indexing, the 
cross-references serving every purpose in that 
respect. When long extracts are not advisable, 
and a reference only to be noted, the subject- 
heading is simply entered, the reference noted 
below, and the half-sheet inserted in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. In the result the notes and 
the cross-references are suggestive to other divisions, 
parts, or sections of a subject, and supply material 
for the due consideration of a many-sided subject 
in ali its bearings. 

After all, the alphabet is the everlasting hand- 
maid of literature. It is always there, it is in- 
variable. The pieces may at any time be thrown 
into any or all the classifications of knowledge ; 
they may be manipulated as we please, and then 
returned readily back to the simple alphabetical 
order. Familiarity should not induce us to treat 
the alphabet with disrespect. When we consider 
the ages that elapsed before it was achieved, and 
the necessary loss to the world through the want of 
means whereby knowledge might be recorded, we 
are bound to believe that next to the invention of 
speech the gradual development of these twenty- 
six simple signs or symbols which we call the 
letters of the alphabet has been one of the greatest 
achievements of the human intellect. “Its achieve- 
ment,” says Isaac Taylor, “tasked the genius of 
the three most gifted races of the ancient world. 


It was begun by the Egyptians, continued by the 
Semites (the Hebrews, Syrians, and Arabs), and 
finally perfected by the Greeks.” We are apt to 
use the phrase “as easy as A, B, C,” without re- 
membering that its easiness is the result of the 
work and the polish of many centuries. 

The most common size of paper, the size I 
have indicated, is the handiest. It most naturally 
forms into book shape, and is better than the 
** Reporter’s Note Book” size of paper. It is most 
readily obtained wherever we are, and it is easy to 
carry a little about in the pocket, to jot down 
thoughts and impressions or descriptions of matters 
of passing interest, filling up fragments of time 
not before dreamt of. In time the practice be- 
comes habitual with thoughts and with books. 
Mrs. Jameson very prettily expresses this : 

“For many years I have been accustomed to 
make a memorandum of any thought which might 
come across me (if pen and paper were at hand), 
and to mark (and 7e-mark) any passage in a book 
which excited either a sympathetic or an antago- 
nistic feeling. This collection of notes accumulated 
insensibly from day to day. The volumes on ‘Shake- 
speare’s Women,’ on ‘Sacred and Legendary 
Art,’ and various other productions, sprang from 
seed thus lightly and casually sown, which, I 
hardly know how, grew up and expanded into a 
regular readable form, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. And still there were fragments which 
remained—without beginning and without end— 
links of a hidden or a broken chain.” 

Books are best appreciated by thoughtful note- 
taking. With the real book-lover the mind never 
unbends so agreeably as when taking pleasure in 
our most beautiful literature. It has a reciprocal 
influence on one’s reading, for the pleasure of 
reading is enhanced by the practice. There is 
much gratification, too, in re-reading the extracts ; 
in instantly calling up the associations connected 
with the notes and their subjects. They are 
suggestive ; and the references again place us on a 
footing of chatty familiarity with the old books, the 
old thoughts, the old feelings. 

There are many correlative advantages to persons 
engaged in education, writers for the press and 
others, in having our repertory of thoughts handy. 
To authors, we know, it is especially necessary ; 
for it is certain that by a simple mechanical system 
one man may do in a month what it will cost 
another of equal ability without method whole 
years to execute, because the orderly arrangement 
of the material is a great deal more than half the 
battle. Nay, it may save, as has happened in my 
own case, portions being done over again. All 
men’s memories at times play them false ; and the 
limited capacity of humanity is assisted in every- 
thing by scientific method. 

The methods of preserving the sheets or “slips” 
are of course dependent on the extent to which 
they attain. You may have ordinary card-board 
boxes to size, with a flap-opening at the right-hand 
side, such as are generally used in places of business 
for preserving letters, or stout brown paper or 
card-board to imitate the covers of books. In 
each case marking the alphabetical arrangement 
on the outside, as a-B, C-D, &c., I adopted the 
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following plan. I obtained a quantity of what are 
generally termed pamphlet-cases (in this case the 
outside covers for books), of demy octavo size, 
placing the “slips” inside them and marking the 
alphabetical arrangement as above on the outside 
with a plain paper label gummed on, so that 
it might be changed at convenience or as the 
quantity grew. And now the elasticity of the 
system as well as its utility was shown. Why not 
treat cuttings from journals in the same way, 
preserving the three principles of uniformity in the 
size of the paper, single pieces, and subject- 
headings? This of course was easily done; the 
original and the selected articles bearing their 
distinctive marks. 

I may mention that I had originally obtained 
my pamphlet-cases for the purpose of fitting 
pamphlets into them, and marking the class of 
subject on the outside ; for there is a large amount 
of literature issued in a pamphlet form which, in 
many instances, is valuable literature, or contains 
valuable material. This practice suggested a sim- 
plification in arrangement, that was, to treat the 
original and selected pieces, when amounting to 
any bulk of a separate subject, as separate volumes, 
marking the subject on the outside labels, and 
placing the volumes in company with the books 
that have their ordinary arrangement or classifica- 


tion on the shelves. Facility of reference was thus 
further simplified ; the subjects that had grown to 
maturity being admitted to rank with the more 
dignified classification of books. 
To trust all one’s learning to the memory is, as 
a physical fact, simply impossible ; and in this 
progressive and competitive era labour-saving aids 
for all workers are very necessary. The literary 
methods and the literary tools should be the best 
possible. Of course no plan supersedes labour 
and study ; but we can facilitate the study very 
much by economising the time and the labour. 
Of all the systems I have known this is the 
simplest and the easiest ; and unlike the usual 
systems of commonplace books, from Locke 
downwards, it is not necessary to have an index of 
some kind. Indexes require too much time and 
too much labour, and the commonplace book 
with an index usually becomes unwieldy and fails. 
Simple uniformity of system, order, is the essence 
of the scheme : 
** Order, thou eye of action! wanting thee, 
Wisdom works hood-wink'd in perplexity ; 
Entangled reason trips at every pace, 
And Truth, bespotted, puts on Error’s face.” 
AARON HILL, Peter the Great. 


J. TAYLOR KAY. 


Autumn. 


I. SUNRISE. 


Ir is the early morn, and new-born Day, 

Awaking from the bosom of the Night, 

Lies wrapped in fleecy clouds of tender light, 
And shimmering mists, half golden and half gray. 
Only the robin’s song, so brief and gay, 

Breaks the deep stillness ; on the distant height 

The flocks feed silently ; and in their flight, 
Swallows returning southwards dart and play. 


A moment's pause, and, lo! from east to west 

Glows the soft splendour, and the lambeat air 
Is sweet as breath of Paradise the Blest 

When hand in hand walked the primeval pair. 
The sun has ris’n above the mountain’s crest — 

O God! hast Thou in Heaven a scene more fair? 


Il, DECAY. 


Keen is the autumn wind, and dim and cold 
Upon the lonely moor long shadows lie ; 
The solemn pines are dark against the sky, 

The purple heather now is sere and old, 

A magic touch has clad the leaves with gola, 
Crimson, and russet, ere they droop and die ; 
And far beyond the reach of mortal eye, 

The distance melts in azure o’er the wold. 

Still rests a glory on the earth—and yet, 

Over its fleeting radiance falls a tear: 

Ah to recall the past without regret — 

Lost spring and summer, hopes and memories dear— 

And in a peace unchanging to forget 
The joys of yesterday, the fading year! 

KATHARINE B. T, WILLS. 
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BY TIGHE HOPKINS, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE NUGENTS OF CARRICONNA.” 


CHAPTER VII.—A VISITOR. 


HERE came a visitor to the town. This, to 
be sure, was no urusual occurrence just then, 
for the season was beginning, and visitors 

came and went. They were principally visitors of 
the cheaper kind, who could not afford August 
prices, and Heronsby had no opinion of them. 
They took plain lodgings, bought their vegetables 
at the door, and carried shrimps in paper bags on 
to the beach. 

But the visitor to whom allusion has been made 
was not like one of these. He had the grand or 
mid-season air. His dress showed a nice regard 
for the proprieties of the parade, and he put up at 
the Godolphin. His appearance on the parade 
was impressive, and as it was early in the season 
for so gallant a presence, note was taken of him. 
His stature was great, his girth enormous, and he 
wore a moustache like Victor Emmanuel’s, under 
a nose like Napoleon 111’s. He laughed loudly to 


himself, and when he said good-morning to boat- 
men who saluted him, it was like an admiral shout- 
ing from the quarter-deck in a tempest. 


He was 
a full-coloured man, and his redundant moustache 
was purple in the shade, and iron-grey in the sun. 

The ladies of the town angled for a few of the 
better-looking visitors for their tennis parties, and 
it was always Mrs. Tennie or Miss Peile who was 
expected to cast the line. But though the great 
stranger smiled largely on everybody, he sought no 
eye in particular. : 

On the second evening after his arrival, however, 
he became suddenly intimate with Mr. Belport. 
It was the visitor who spoke first. Miss Datch 
said she heard him mention Miss Silsworthy’s 
name, and the two gentlemen at once turned and 
paced the parade together. 

On the following evening Mrs. Ledward, who 
had been two days in town, rolled the length of the 
parade in her bath-chair, and stopped to speak to 
the new gentleman, who trumpeted an inquiry after 
her health. 

Mrs. Ledward’s chair was immediately afterwards 
besieged. 

‘Qh, don’t you know, dears ?” said she. 
Mr. Castleton.” 

“ Well, but who’s Mr. Castleton, Mrs. Ledward ?” 
asked Miss Peile. 

“Mr. Castleton is Miss Silsworthy’s cousin.” 

“Oh—h! Miss Silsworthy’s cousin.” 

“Has he come to be best man?” Mrs. Tennie 
inquired. 

“No, dear, he has come to reduce his weight.” 

“How v—very interesting,” said Mrs. Morse. 
**T never saw such an im-mense man before.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s interesting a bit,” 
observed Miss Peile. ‘“ When we saw him talking 


“That’s 


to C. B. we all made sure he had something to do 
with the great affair. It’s most disappointing. I 
shall ask him how much he weighs.” 

“Seventeen stone three, dear,” 
Ledward. 

“Only f—fancy !” exclaimed Mrs. Morse. “I 
weigh eight s—stone.” 

Just then Miss Silsworthy was seen coming 
down the parade by her cousin’s side. She stopped 
at the group around Mrs. Ledward’s chair, and a 
series of introcuctions followed. 

Mr. Belport did not appear on the parade that 
evening. 

Mrs. Ledward rolled away with Miss Silsworthy 
and her cousin, and the ladies watched the pre- 
posterous figure of Mr. Castleton with speculative 
eyes. 

me You can’t reduce your weight when you get to 
that size, you know,” said Miss Datch ; “‘it’s no use 
trying.” 

“A s—stone or two would make so 
d—difference,” said Mrs. Morse. 

“Then what fas he come for?” asked Miss 
Peile. 

“Do you think it’s possible that Miss Silsworthy 
has a second string ?” said Mrs. Tennie. 

“That’s rather a gay idea, you know,” said Miss 
Peile, polishing the handle of her sunshade with 
her glove. 

“ A little mean of her, I should say,” said Miss 
Datch. “ But it’s funny, you know, that she doesn’t 
walk with Mr. Belport.” 

“ It’s going to bea very nice little affair altogether ; 
that’s my opinion,” said Miss Peile. 


said Mrs. 


little 


It was true that Mr. Castleton was Miss Sils- 
worthy’s cousin. It was no less true that he weighed 
seventeen stone three. And there was a modicum 
of truth in the statement that he was at Heronsby 
to reduce his weight. He was a comparatively 
briefless barrister with an interest in the mysterious, 
and whenever he went from London into the 
country on a semi-professional affair, he gave out 
that he was bent on reducing his weight. Mr. 
Belport and Miss Silsworthy were the only persons 
who knew the principal object of his visit to 
Heronsby, which was not of a personal nature. 

Miss Silsworthy had asked him to spend a fort- 
night at the Godolphin at her expense, as she could 
not entertain a bachelor in her own house ; and 
the why and the wherefore ofthe invitation had been 
duly explained to Mr. Castleton, who quite approved 
the little scheme. 

“T’m the very man to find it out for you,” roared 
Mr. Castleton. 

In the course of a week he had made half a dozen 
blunders, and his immense indiscretion had all but 
discovered Miss Silsworthy’s secret. He carried 
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the luckless letter in his breast-pocket, and invented 
ridiculous pretences to see the handwriting of 
every one to whom he was introduced. Hetook a 
violent dislike to Miss Pussy Datch, and informed 
Miss Silsworthy in confidence that she was cer- 
tainly the culprit. A slight coolness sprang up be- 
tween Miss Silsworthy and Miss Datch, and the 
fat young lady told all her friends that she believed 
Miss Silsworthy’s cousin was a spiteful and dan- 
gerous lunatic. But the fat barrister was generally 
popular, and at the club, where Mr. Belport had 
inscribed his name on the roll of honorary members, 
he was the centre of a flattering circle every even- 
ing. He made jokes about his size, and told 
fabulous stories of the behaviour of the judges at 
luncheon in their private room. 

Mr. Belport followed him busily, and took a 
great pride in escorting him to the club of an 
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you a very interesting thing that happened to me 
there. I met Tupper in Paris. Yes, Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. It was at the Tomb of Napo- 
leon. I found something very stimulating in the 
encounter. You, as a man of the world and a 
brother traveller, Castleton, will understand me. 
Napoleon and Tupper—action and thought! He 
had friends with him, but he waved them aside 
when he saw me. He took a fancy tome. He 
said he should like to study Paris with me ; he ran 
me off the entire history of France in ten minutes, 
standing there by the Tomb of Napoleon. That’s 
what it is to travel.” 

“Just so,” observed the father of Miss Pussy 
Datch, who was a farmer, and seldom journeyed 
beyond the corn-market at Culverton. “And 
talking of Paris, what’s your opinion, Mr. Castleton, 
of Repubiics in general, sir?” 


AND SO THEY SAT AND STARED AT ONE ANOTHER, 


evening, where he made the presence of the visitor 
an excuse to turn the talk into unwonted channels. 
Nothing delighted Mr. Belport so much as to speak 
of his travels, and it was a great loss to him when 
Mr. Trumwell, the wealthy grocer and rector’s 
churchwarden, who had been as far as Lyons with 
a circular ticket, gave up business in Heronsby, 
and retired to a villa on the outskirts of Culverton. 
He had no one to compare foreign notes with after 
Mr. Trumwell’s departure, for the club would dis- 
cuss the Continent only as a political theatre. 

But Mr. Castleton had visited Europe, and while 
Mr. Belport, glad of any audience on this topic, 
unfolded his little experiences of France and Italy, 
the fat barrister drank from a great tumbles of soda- 
and-milk, pondered his schemes for the morrow, 
and congratulated himself on the skill with which 
he was unravelling Miss Silsworthy’s affair. 

“Paris now,” said Mr. Belport. “You know 
every inch of it, I dare say, Castleton. I must tell 


“Ah, ’tisn’t the form of government that’s 
important at all, my dear Mr. Datch; it’s the 
institutions,” said Mr. Castleton. ‘Give me the 
country where they're ‘cutest at tracking down 
crime, and bringing it to justice, and I wouldn’t 
ask myself if it was a Republic, a Monarchy, an 
Oligarchy, or a Democracy.” 

“To find out that, you must travel,” said Mr. 
Belport. “Paris, Amsterdam—never wear tight 
boots in Amsterdam—Naples ; I think I told you, 
Castleton, that it was in Naples I first saw Lord 
John Russell. I recognised him by the back of his 
head as he was getting into the boat for Capri. 
The great thing is to travel with an open and 
receptive mind. I learned the whole history 
of Garibaldi’s revolution from an old priest who 
offered me a pinch of snuff in a downpour of rain 
one day in the public garden on the banks of the 
Arno in Pisa. We had both taken shelter under 
the same sycamore tree. The priest didn’t speak 
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a word of English, and I didn’t understand above 
six words of Italian.” 

“Then how did you understand the history of 
Garibawldi’s revolution, Mr. Belport, sir?” asked 
old Mr. Datch. 

“ By the language of gesture,” replied Mr. Belport. 
“Tt is a very fine language as they conduct it in 
Italy, and nothing can be more expressive. For 
example, the priest said ‘Palermo,’ and made 
certain explosive sounds, and rattled his cane 
against the tree. At once I saw before me the 
whole picture of the storming of Palermo by 
Garibaldi. Similarly, when the priest said, ‘ Bomba 
—battdglia—Volturno—Napoli,’ and interspersed 
these words with suitable pantomime, I beheld the 
overthrow of Bomba at the battle of the Volturno, 
and the triumphant entry of Garibaldi into Naples.” 

“You saw all that, Mr. Belport, eh?” said old 
Mr. Datch. 

“T saw it all,” repeated Mr. Belport. 

“Well, that’s something like travel,” said old 
Mr. Datch. “Why, it beats Mungo Park, and 
Jabez Pinto, and the whole jack lot of them.” 

“ Mendez Pinto,” said the schoolmaster. 

“Well, Jabez or Mendez, he couldn’t have seen 
more than our Mr. Belport, and that’s my point,” 
said old Mr. Datch. 

“ Belport,” thundered Mr. Castleton, suddenly, 
“T have it!” 

Mr. Belport rose up in an agony of fear lest 
the fat barrister, who had paid little heed to the 
company that evening, and who seemed then to be 
oblivious of his surroundings, should be on the 
point of divulging everything. 

The club awaited some pleasant legend, which 
the honorary member might have been excogi- 
tating. 

“Not a word!” cried Mr. Belport to Mr. 
Castleton. ‘“ Follow me,” he added, making for the 
door. ‘Gentlemen, good-night !” 

Collecting himself, nientally as well as physically, 
Mr. Castleton uplifted his colossal frame, and rolled 
to the middle of the room. 

“A worrld of apologies, gentlemen,” he said. 
“?’Twas a notion I was suddenly seized with con- 
cerning an affair of importance to my friend Mr. 
Belport. I trust, gentlemen, we'll be seeing him 
well and honourably married to a charming and 
elegant lady one of these days, shortly. As for the 
saying that there’s many a slip A guttural 
sound, deprecatory, and of great protest, came from 
the other side of the door. ‘“ Well, well, gentle- 
men, I'll say no more,” pursued Mr. Castleton. 
“This is, I declare, a most hospitable club that you 
have here. A right hospitable club, I declare. 
I'll bé with you now this minute, Belport. I hope, 
gentlemen, that as many of you as may be in town 
this summer will be giving me a call in the Temple. 
Did you ever hear the story of the tremenjous 
forgery of ——” 

By this time Mr. Belport had moved round to 
the window of the club, and was gesticulating with 
both arms. 

“Well, well, I'll keep that story for you. My 
friend Mr. Belport has, maybe, a pleasant call to 
make this evening, and I wouldn’t hinder him. 
Good-night to you, gentlemen, good-night !” 


** Forgive my expressions of impatience, my dear 
Castleton,” said Mr. Belport; “I was so afraid 
that some dangerous word might escape you un- 
awares. Those fellows are all on the tiptoe of 
curiosity ; for that matter, the whole idle town is 
in the same condition, and in the interests of Miss 
Silsworthy it is impossible for us to use too much 
caution. Now, when you said that you had found 
it——” 

“ Andso I have ! Tell me now; this Dr. Drellings, 
your bosom friend, is he a man you’d trust in all 
weathers? Mind now, it’s not gossiping we are ; 
you're talking to me now as a lawyer. I mean I’m 
the lawyer, and you’re the man that’s talking to 
me. You understand that, don’t you? Would 
you have absolute confidence in this Dr. Drellings 
from January to December, in a manner of 
speaking ? ” 

“Do you suspect Drellings ?” asked Mr. Belport, 
nervously. 

“ By the boots that I’m standing in, I do!” 
asseverated Mr. Castleton. 

“But—but you have never set eyes on him !’ 
urged Mr. Belport. 

‘Tis neither here nor there,” said the fat barrister. 
“ Do you think I haven’t listened to all that you've 
told me about him? Tell me, when will he be 
back ?” 

Dr. Drellings had been ten days in London. 

“He should be here by the afternoon train to- 
morrow.” 

“Then I’d wager the. stick in my hand that 
by to-morrow night this time I'll have the whole 
plot unravelled for you I’m ona terrible 
hot scent this time,” added Mr. Castleton, for Mr. 
Belport’s face was not wholly encouraging. 

This was Mr. Castleton’s fourth inspiration 
touching the authorship of that untoward letter. 


’ 


CHAPTER VIII.—A SEANCE. 


R. DRELLINGS returned to Heronsby, and 
was duly presented to Mr. Castleton ; but 
the riddle of the letter remained unriddled, 

and Miss Silsworthy began to reflect on the probable 
length of her cousin’s hotel bill. Mr. Belport, on 
his part, began to ask himself how long it would 
comport with his dignity to acquiesce in a situation 
of so dubious and mortifying a nature. For Miss 
Silsworthy continued firm in her determination to 
receive no more proposals of marriage until the 
mystery of the first should be disposed of, and 
Mr. Belport was in fact no longer her gallant, 
though, as this was a secret between them, he had 
to keep up the appearance of the character as best 
he might. 

* What I ask myself,” he said to Dr. Drellings, 
in his deliberate way, “ what I ask myself, Drellings, 
is this : how long is it going to last? It is uncom- 
fortable, it lays one open to much irrelevant gossip, 
and it is infra dignitatem. I want to know how 
long it is going to last.” 

“That you had better ask Castleton,” returned 
the doctor. 

“T have put the question more than once to 
him, with perfectly-unsatisfying results.” 
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“So I should suppose.” 

“ Why should you suppose that, Drellings ?” 

“Well, if you want to know, [ think Castleton is 
an ass.” 

“Oh, you think that, do you, Drellings? He 
was certainly a little hard on you at the club last 
night in the argument about hypnotism.” 

“Was he?” asked the doctor. “Wait till I get 
him to my place. Did you hear him offer himself 
for experiment ? However, I’ve nothing against 
the man ; there’s a good deal that’s amusing in 
him. But if you’re depending on your Mr. Castle- 
ton to sift this business for you, it’s my opinion 
that you won’t see the bottom of it this year.” 

“Tam going to take Miss Silsworthy’s opinion 
on that point,” said Mr. Belport. “She had a 
great deal of confidence in him. And, by the bye, 
Drellings, I understand that you have lately been 
very grudging of your visits to Miss Silsworthy. 
You used to be there rather frequently, and you 
were never at a loss for some absurd little pretext. 
You used to clean her telescope, and examine the 
water-butt in the garden. Let me assure you that 
you need have no delicacy on the score of resuming 
your visits and taking up these trifling offices again. 
[have the utmost confidence in Julia ; and she, I 
am sure, will receive you on the same friendly 
footing as before.” 

Dr. Drellings broke into a shout of laughter, 
somewhat to his friend’s discomposure. 

“You’re a perennial joke to me, and that’s the 
truth,” said the doctor. 

“Your way of expressing yourself is not at all 
delicate ; and that is another truth,” said Mr 
Belport. 

He felt, nevertheless, that there was a measure 
of truth in the doctor's criticism of Miss Silsworthy’s 
cousin and henchman. Miss Silsworthy herself 
did not seem over well pleased when Mr. Belport 
broached the subject in her presence. Clearly, she 
too was of opinion that “Cousin Johnny” was 
scarcely justifying his gay existence in Heronsby. 
“T mean to have some plain conversation with him 
this very day,” the lady said. 

The substantial citizen did not resent this in the 
least. Even when Miss Silsworthy assured him 
that he could not much longer sustain the pretence 
of reducing his weight, inasmuch as he was plainly 
increasing it, he laughed so long and loud that his 
cousin could not help laughing with him. 

“ But,” she insisted, “ you will have to do some- 
thing, Johnny, or I shall refuse to keep you. Yes, 
I shall. You need not look at me in that aggrieved 
way. Now I will allow you one week longer ; one 
week, and not a day beyond. If by the end of a 
week you have not told me everything, I shall 
drive you to the station myself, and you shall pay 
your own fare to London.” 

“A week !” exclaimed the fat barrister. “ I'll 
have the wedding-bells ringing for you in a week.” 

“Never mind the wedding-bells,” said Miss 
Silsworthy ; “you may leave those to me. And 
how, Johnny, you may go to your duties. You will 
report progress to me every morning, and I hope 
you understand that I mean what I say.” 

Mr. Castleton kissed his cousin’s hand, compli- 
mented her on her taste in dress, said he wondered 
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that she did not marry him instead of Mr. Belport, 
and went away to find the sunniest seat on the 
parade, where he began to consider if it were 
possible that Mr. Belport himself should be the 
author of the letter. 

But a great triumph was in keeping for this in- 
souciant stout gentleman, though he was to come 
by it through no merit of his own. 


Dr. Drellings was noted in the town for the little 
bachelor supper-parties which he gave from time 
to time, and to one of these Mr. Castleton had an 
invitation for that very evening. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to say that in naming Dr. Drellings to 
Mr. Belport as the undoubted author of the mis- 
chief, Mr. Castleton had not a jot more ground for 
his suspicion—if such it could be called—than he 
had had in the case of any other of the worthy 
persons against whom he had lightly cast his 
doubts. The mind of this genial gentleman moved 
in a very mysterious way, and when he beguiled 
himself with an undertaking of this sort, there were 
none who were safe from his imaginings. 


It was half-past eleven at night ; the supper- 
party was over ; and the only guests who remained 
were Mr. Belport and Mr. Castleton. Mr. Belport 
looked at his watch, and observed casually that the 
witches’ hour was at hand. 

“What do you mean by the witches’ hour?” 
asked Dr. Drellings. 

“T mean,” answered his friend, “that now or 
never is your time to show us the quality of your 
wizardry.” 

“Shall I draw a circle on the floor for you?” 
asked Mr. Castleton. 

“ Where are your conical cap and your spangled 
robe ?” asked Mr. Belport. 

But Dr. Drellings did not respond to these 
banterings, and seemed little disposed to be drawn. 
“T think this is hardly the occasion for a fair trial 
of hypnotism,” he said. “You are both jokingly 
inclined I can see, and that, you know, would 
make it impossible for me to carry out a successful 
experiment.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Castleton, “we'll give it a 
fair trial. Fix Belport in the chair there, doctor, 
and try what you can make of him. Or maybe 
you'd like me for a subject. I'll go through with 
it, upon my word, in a manner that you'll approve 
of.” 

Still Dr. Drellings held back. “I think the 
circumstances are not favourable,” he said ; “ and I 
should tell you that under the best conditions it is 
not every one who proves susceptible. Even with a 
good subject one may fail at the beginning, and 
you two, I believe, are not good subjects at all. I 
see no promise of success in either of you. You 
haven’t the faces for it.” 

“Try if we haven’t the hearts for it,” said Mr. 
Castleton. “I declare I have the best heart for 
it in Europe at this minute.” 

“T believe,” said Mr. Belport, “that our friend 
is not too confident of his powers in this matter. 
After all, I cannot blame him, for his experience as 
yet is very slight, I think. However, science should 
be bold, Drellings. I am glad that you are not in 
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a vaunting mood to-night, but I should have liked 
some little proof of your ability—and, as I said, 
science should be bold.” 

“Have at you, then!” cried the doctor. 
“We'll put Mr. Castleton to the test.” 

“T resign myself to you,” said the fat barrister. 

“Ts there anything you would like to be cured 
of?” inquired the doctor, gravely. “ Have you any 
malady, secret or otherwise? Is there anything 
that preys upon your mind? MHave you any 
troublesome hallucinations such as our friend 
Belport is occasionally subject to? Ina word, is 
there anything that I shall suggest the cure of ?” 

“T’m mortally afraid of growing stout,” chuckled 
the colossus, “and I believe that’s the sorest thing 
I have upon my mind.” 

“ Place yourself at your ease in your chair,” said 
Dr. Drellings. “Is that your favourite attitude?” 
as Mr. Castleton stretched out his bulk in the 
armchair, and clasped his hands upon his middle. 
“Now compose your mind ; the mind should be 
quite at rest. Belport, move your chair away to 
the left ; I want you out of Mr. Castleton’s range 
of vision. Keep quiet too; it would be better for 
you to make no remarks at all until I give you 
leave. Are you quite comfortable, Mr. Castleton ?” 

“T am, I thank you.” 

Dr. Drellings drew his chair beside Mr. Castle- 
ton’s, and sat facing him. ‘“ Now,” he said, holding 
up the first two fingers of his right hand, at a dis- 
tance of about twelve inches from Mr. Castleton’s 
face, “ fix your gaze steadily on those fingers.” 

The fat barrister obeyed. Two minutes elapsed. 
There was perfect silence in the room, and the deep 
stillness without was broken only by the plash of 
the waves on the shingle. Mr. Castleton stared 
fixedly at the two fingers before him until the pupils 
of his eyes began to contract and dilate, while his 
eyelids twitched spasmodically. But the eyelids 
did not close, and at the end of another two minutes 
he was still staring hard. 

“You are growing sleepy,” murmured the doctor, 
in persuasive tones. “Sleep, sleep, sleep!” But 
Mr. Castleton’s gaze was constant, though the 
expression in his eyes grew more remote. Dr. 
Drellings laid his hand upon the patient’s forehead 
and pressed gently but firmly. At the end of five 
minutes, however, Mr. Castleton was still awake, 
and Dr. Drellings desisted from the attempt. 

“ Do you give me up ?” asked Mr. Castleton. 

“T’ll try you once more,” said Dr. Drellings. 
* Another method this time.” 

“Ts an observation permitted to me ?” inquired 
Mr. Belport, who had remained a silent watcher of 
the operation. 

“What is it?” said Dr. Drellings. 

“T have heard that there is a way of producing 
this hypnotic state by a shock or sudden noise. 
Could you not contrive some means of terrifying 
our friend instantaneously into a condition of 
cataleptic rigidity ?” 

“That’s a method I wouldn’t be very willing to 
try,” said Mr. Castleton. 

“Of course not,” said the doctor. “We will 
think of that method when I come to operate on 
you, Belport. Now keep quiet again, if you have 
nothing more useful to propose. This time, Mr. 


Castleton, I am going to try the method of fascina. 
tion, as it is called. Give me your hands, please. 
Now, I hold your hands in mine, and bring my 
face close to yours. Oblige me by gazing steadily 
into my eyes. So; do not remove your gaze, and 
endeavour to think of nothing. Perfect silence and 
stillness, Belport, if you please.” 


Again the room was as hushed as a vault. Dr, 
Drellings, holding his subject’s hands in a close 
grasp, directed a powerful gaze into his eyes, and 
sought with all the might of his will to overcome 
the personality of Mr. Castleton. But that massive 
man gave back the doctor’s gaze unflinchingly, and 
so they sat and stared at one another for a space of 
full three minutes. 

Mr. Belport, sitting in shadow at a distance of 
some three paces, looked from the face of Dr. Drel- 
lings to the face of Mr. Castleton, every moment 
expecting to see the barrister succumb beneath the 
doctor’s gaze. What then was his wonderment at 
perceiving that it was Dr. Drellings’s face over which 
the symptoms of change began to steal. Expression 
was slowly going out of it. The eyes of Mr. Castle- 
ton were steady, and shone with intense brilliancy ; 
Dr. Drellings’s were fixed, but had become dull and 
glassy. Mr. Castleton felt the grasp on his hands 
relax, and Mr. Belport observed some influence 
creeping over the muscles around the doctor's 
mouth which caused a twitching there. Suddenly, 
and to the surprise not less of Mr. Castleton than 
of Mr. Belport, Dr. Drellings let go his hold, and 
fell back in his chair, and his eyelids seemed to 
close with a snap. 

What had happened ? 

It was simply that Mr. Castleton had hypnotised 
Dr. Drellings, instead of being hypnotised by him. 
Experienced operators are aware of this danger in 
the method of fascination, which had not occurred 
to Dr. Drellings. 

Mr. Castleton drew a great breath, and rubbed his 
eyes hard, as a man does when he is awaking from 
sleep with difficulty. But it was not his first 
experience of the kind, and when he was thoroughly 
aroused he understood the situation. 

“One little minute more, and I would have been 
off myself,” said he. “’Tis a powerful strain upon 
a person’s mind! But see how nicely I have him. 
Isn’t he sleeping beautifully ?” 

Mr. Belport, however, was considerably _per- 
turbed, and it was in a whisper that he inquired, 
“What has happened to him? Is he taken ill?” 

“T don’t see a symptom of illness upon him,” 
returned Mr. Castleton. “ Isn’t he sleeping beauti- 
fully there ?” 

Mr. Belport quitted his place stealthily, and went 
over to Dr. Drellings, who, though he lay huddled 
in his chair, gave out no token of distress, and 
whose breathing, though very quiet, came in even 
pulses. 2 

“There seems to be nothing wrong with him, 
whispered Mr. Belport. Then the solution sug- 
gested itself to his mind, and he cried ina shrill 
undertone, “ Do you mean that you have hypnotised 
him ?” 

The fat barrister was not slow to lay hold of his 
advantage. 
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“You have it!” said he. ‘ My dear Belport,” 
he went on, “this hypnotism is a most curious 
thing. A person wants great experience of it. 
Our friend here hasn’t practised it a great while, 
you see ; and ’tis an awkward, not to say a dan- 
gerous thing for amateurs to be handling. Here 
we've an example of the natural sequence of affairs 
reversed. "Tis the operator is hypnotised instead 
of the patient. My will was the superior of his, 
you see. I’ve known the like to happen before.” 

“But what are we going to do with him?” persisted 
Mr. Belport, whose mind was not entirely at ease. 

“That’s the very thing I’m considering,” said 
Mr. Castleton. 

“Are you sure that there is no danger in his 
remaining in this condition ?” 

“Not a danger! He was never more comfort- 
able in his life.” 

“T should feel more satisfied if you would speak 
to him, and get some answer from him,” said Mr. 
Belport. ‘“ Is he aware of our voices ?” 

“Put a question to him.” 

“ My dear Drellings,” said Mr. Belport earnestly, 
bending over his friend as he spoke, “ what are you 
about? It is a quarter-past twelve, and I know 
that you are expecting an urgent call in the small 
hours of the morning. I should like to see you to 
bed.” 

Dr. Drellings neither spoke nor stirred. 

“T do not like it,” said Mr. Belport to Mr. Castle- 
ton. “ This is not natural. He must be roused.” 

“Wait till 7 speak to him, and you'll see how 
right he is,” said Mr. Castleton. “’Tis I that have 


hypnotised him, you see, and mine’s the only voice 


he can hear. Listen now.—Are you there, Dr. 
Drellings ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, speaking in his 
normal voice, and articulating clearly, though he 
kept his awkward position in the chair. 

“That’s my good doctor,” said Mr. Castleton, 
cheerfully. ‘“Here’s Mr. Belport here is a little 
troubled about you. Straighten yourself, and sit 
comfortably, and show him how well you are.” 

Dr. Drellings shifted his position in the chair, 
threw back his head, and sat at ease, though his 
eyes remained fast shut. 

“That’s the way now,” said Mr. Castleton. 
“You’re quite yourself now ?” 

“ Quite !” responded Dr. Drellings. 

“I knew it. Now Mr. Belport’s going to speak 
to you again, and you'll hear him this time.—Put 
another question to him,” added Mr. Castleton. 

“Drellings, my dear friend,” said Mr. Belport 
again, “can you hear me ?” 

“Quite well,” answered Dr. Drellings, calmly. 

“Did you hear me before ? ” ; 

“ No.” 

“I wish to know that you are well, and feel no 
hurt or danger.” 

“None whatever,” responded Dr. Drellings. 

“You see,” said Mr. Castleton, “he’s as easy 
as the sock on your foot.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Belport. “ But I think it would 
be well now that we should bring him to himself 
again.” 

“There is no fear of him at all,” observed Mr. 
Castleton. “I can bring him to at a breath. Is 
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there nothing else you’d liketoask him! A person 
in this state can hold back nothing that’s on his 
mind.” 

Pit-pat, a thought rushed upon Mr. Belport. “I 
wonder,” he said, “ whether Drellings could help us 
in this matter of the letter.” 

The fat barrister in an instant appropriated the 
suggestion. “I’m sure you didn’t think,” said he, 
“that that was the very thing I was prompting you 
to.” 

Dr. Drellings, with his eyelids sealed, sat gently 
in his chair, and quite unconscious. 

“T hardly like it,” said Mr. Belport. 
think it is fair ?” 

“If he knows nothing,” returned Mr. Castleton, 
“there’s an end of it. If he knows anything, 
haven’t we a right to get it from him—and now’s 
the time he will tell us.” 

“Ask him, then,” said Mr. Belport, a little 
tremulously. 

* Doctor,” said Mr. Castleton, “do you happen 
to know anything of the matter concerning Miss 
Silsworthy and Mr. Belport here ?” 

An expression of extreme reluctance came over 
Dr. Drellings’s face and settled there. Be that as it 
might, it was evident that the hypnotiser had him 
at his bidding, though it was not until the question 
had been repeated that the unwilling answer was 
given, “I do.” 

Mr. Belport observed his friend curiously, and 
with scarcely-suppressed excitement. “ Do you 
think,” he whispered to Mr. Castleton, “that he is 
amusing himself with us? May this be a trick ?” 

The fat barrister shook his head emphatically, 
pointing to Dr. Drellings, who was beyond doubt 
in painful earnest. Resuming his examination, Mr. 
Castleton said, “And you could perhaps tell us, 
doctor dear, who wrote the letter that has made the 
mischief ?” 

“T could,” answered the doctor, slowly. 

“Yes, and who wrote it, doctor dear ?” 

“T wrote it myself.” 

“ Oh, my friend, my friend!” groaned Mr. Bel- 
port. “Betrayed by my friend! Oh, Drellings, 
my friend, my friend !” 

“Be easy,” said Mr. Castleton. ‘We're only 
at the beginning of it yet. There may be better to 
follow. I'll ask him why he did it.” 

“Yes, ask him why he did it,” said Mr. Belport, 
almost tearfully. “He is my friend ; ask him why 
he did it.” 

“What persuaded you to it, doctor dear?” in- 
quired Mr. Castleton. 

“T am very sorry,” said the doctor, with a pause 
between each word, which heightened the effect of 
the confession. “It was a bad joke. I meant 
him no harm. We had had a little quarrel, and I 
was angry with him.” 

“T must forgive him,” said Mr. Belport. “In- 
deed I have great reason to do so, seeing that I 
am now in the way to be one of the happiest of men. 
Castleton, let us bring Drellings to himself again.” 

“ Be easy awhile. “Twould be better to do it all 
in form. Jot down on a morsel of paper what the 
doctor has told us. Say that he gave it to us while 
he was hypnotised by me, and set down the day 
and the hour. Then we'll get his signature to it. 


“Do you 
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and we'll add our own as witnesses. Julia would 
hardly be satisfied with a bare word-of-mouth 
report of such a matter as this.” 

“It would be better as you say,” returned Mr. 
Belport, “ though I cannot tell what would be the 
worth of such a document. However, it is only 
for the assuring of Miss Silsworthy.” 

The statement was prepared. It was read over 
to Dr. Drellings, who did not hesitate to sign it 
with his name. ‘The signatures of Mr, Castleton 
and Mr. Belport followed. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Castleton, “the only question 
that remains is whether or no we shall tell him 
of this when he wakes. If nothing is said the 
probability is that he will have no knowledge of 
what has happened.” 

“ Then if you are agreeable, let us say nothing to 
the doctor for the present,” said Mr. Belport. 
“He may be told, if need be, at some good season. 
It would be a rude awaking for him if he were to 
learn all this from us the moment that you open his 
eyes. But can you be sure that he will not know 
it himself?” 

Mr. Castleton bent again over the entranced man, 
andcalled tohim ina robust and cheery tone, “ Wake 
up, my dear doctor, wake up !” 

“Ts Belport still here?” responded the doctor. 

“ He is.” 

“ Ask him to shake hands,” said Dr. Drellings. 

Mr. Belport came forward, and seized his friend 
by the hand: “ My dear Drellings,” he said, “ you 
have really done me a very good turn. Iam very 
much obliged to you.” 

“Put back the clock half an hour,” whispered 
Mr. Castleton, pointing to the brass clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

When Mr. Belport had done this, Mr. Castleton 
shouted another summons in Dr. Drellings’s ear, and 
added in a firm tone, “‘ You'll not remember a word 
that’s passed when you’re awake.” 

Dr. Drellings’s frame twitched and shivered. He 
turned from side to side in his chair, stretched him- 
self, and sighed heavily. 

Mr. Castleton, meanwhile, had taken up again 
the position he had been in when Dr. Drellings fell 
into the trance. He lay outstretched in his chair, 
his hands clasped an inch or two below his waist. 

Dr. Drellings, putting his hand to his eyes, came 
to himself with a start. Mr. Castleton at the same 
instant rubbed his eyes hard and made as though 
he could scarcely restrain himself from sleep. 

The two men confronted one another again with 
a dim and drowsy gaze. “Ha!” exclaimed Dr. 
Drellings, “I very nearly had you that time. But, 
to tell you the truth, I was very nearly off myself. 
The method of fascination, as they call it, is a little 
too much of a strain on the operator. Are you 
awake, Belport? What’sthe time? Oh! I thought 
we'd been longer at it. Shall we try once more?” 

Mr. Castleton shook himself, and yawned. “I’m 
not inclined for another trial to-night,” he said. 
“You've a great gift in hypnotism, doctor. I have 
the weight of a mountain on my eyelids. 1 wouldn’t 
venture another turn with you to-night. I want a 
taste of the salt air to recover me, and I believe 
3elport’s getting a little heavy in the eye.” 

“TI have had a very interesting experience,” said 
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Mr. Belport. ‘My dear Drellings, I hope you will 
continue your researches in hypnotism.” 

“ Come in to-morrow, and we'll try it again,” said 
Dr. Drellings. ‘I don’t want to tax you too much 
at the beginning. There are so many surprises in 
hypnotism.” 

And so the séance came to an end. 


CHAPTER IX.—A CONCLUSION, 


R. CASTLETON and Mr. Belport went away 

not a little elated. Mr. Belport’s dignity 

could bear up against the prank of so old a 

friend. Mr. Castleton was only too willing to be 

indebted to hazard for so worthy a service. The 

two gentlemen were pleased with themselves, and 

they were almost equally pleased with one another. 

They shook hands on Dr. Drellings’s doorstep with 

a cordiality which showed how much they both 
expected of Miss Silsworthy. 

“It was a very clever idea of yours to put back 
the clock,” said Mr. Belport. 

“The very same notion would have occurred 
to yourself a moment later,” said Mr. Castleton. 
“T'was there we had him, you see.” 

“ But it was all planned, from beginning to end, 
in the very cleverest way in the world,” insisted 
Mr. Belport, who was sincerely persuaded that Mr. 
Castleton’s wit had contrived everything. 

“There was a kind of neatness about it, I be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Castleton, modestly ; “ but you were 
the greatest help in the world to me, sitting there 
so quiet, and not saying a word.” 

“T think that Miss Silsworthy will be very pleased 
to know the worst of it,” said Mr. Belport. 

“She'll be delighted with the pair of us,” said 
Mr. Castleton. 

“T think we will both wait upon her to-morrow 
morning,” said Mr. Belport. 

“We will,” said Mr. Castleton. 

“T shall give her to understand,” said Mr. 
Belport, “that the whole credit is yours.” 

“T'll not permit her to believe it,” said Mr. 
Castleton. 


Miss Silsworthy heard the story at an early hour 
after breakfast on the following morning, and Mr. 
Belport and Mr. Castleton had never seen so angry 


a lady. She exclaimed terribly against Dr. Drel- 
lings. She vowed he should be her medical at- 
tendant no longer, and that he should never again 
set foot within her door. She declared that every 
one in the town should hear of his conduct. She 
upbraided her cousin and Mr. Belport for not having 
upbraided the unfortunate doctor. Altogether, the 
end of the affair was like to have been worse than 
the beginning. What made Miss Silsworthy the 
more indignant was that she had always believed 
Dr. Drellings to have been her chief admirer in 
Heronsby, and she was privately sure that she had 
allowed him to understand that his attentions were 
not displeasing to her. 

“ T believe we may go home,” said Mr. Castleton 
to Mr. Belport. “ We're not the clever men we 
thought we were. “Iwas a thing better left un 
done.” 
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Miss Silsworthy continued mute. She would not 
have been a woman had she succeeded in veiling 
her wrath against the man whose interest in her 
health had seemed so much more than profes- 
sional. She saw and realised nothing but the 
gross humour of Dr. Drellings. But no woman 
had less of that base pride which has its spring 
in vanity. 

“ Miss Silsworthy is very properly incensed,” said 
Mr. Belport. “I think I will go and tell Drellings 
that he is a common scoundrel.” 

“For my own part,” observed Mr. Castleton, “I 
wouldn’t care to go a foot deeper into the matter.” 

“My dear Miss Silsworthy,” said Mr. Belport, 
“permit me to ask what are your wishes? I am 
your humble servitor, and shall be bound by them. 
So far as this mischievous matter has touched me, 
I have felt constrained to forgive Drellings, who is 
my ancient friend, and I think carries in his heart 
no malice for any one. But yours is the deeper 
wound, and I shall take up the affair for you in 
whatever manner you may be pleased to order.” 

Miss Silsworthy inclined her head with a pleasant 
smile. “Thank you,” she said, “but your mag- 
nanimity is rather infectious. I won’t pretend that 
I can forgive quite so cordially, but I won't be 
malicious.” 

“Tt is sweetly spoken,” said Mr. Belport. 
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“ And, Johnny,” said Miss Silsworthy, “I hope 
that you will prolong your stay.” 

That afternoon, the air being very soft and 
gracious, and the parade well filled, Miss Sits- 
worthy walked there for an hour, and Mr. Belport 
walked beside her, and carried her sunshade. 

“Ts it really settled?” Mrs. Tennie whispered to 
Mrs. Ledward. “ Are they engaged?” 

“ Positively, dear,” said Mrs. Ledward. 
may tell it to everybody.” 


“You 


But Miss Silsworthy felt that she had still to dis- 
pose of Dr. Drellings. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” she said to Mr. 
Belport, “that in a person in his position, a medical 
man, such a thing is almost unpardonable. No, I 
intend to have it out with him. Leave it to me.” 

Miss Silsworthy did it briefly, and with a nice 
feminine art. She enclosed in an envelope the 
letter which Dr. Drellings had written her in Mr. 
Belport’s name, with her own and Mr. Belport’s 
compliments and thanks, and a formal invitation to 
their wedding. 


It was not generally known fn the town, either at 
the time or afterwards, what special circumstances 
had compelled Dr. Drellings to engage the services 
of a Jocum tenens for a period of six months. 
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THE MICRO-AQUARIUM. 


E have now to consider the best means of 
preserving our stock of minute animals 
under conditions that will enable them to 

breed freely, so as to afford a pretty constant supply 
of objects for microscopic examination. To do 
this we must start an aquarium—not necessarily an 
expensive construction such as was the fashion 
some forty years ago, when the British public 
suffered severely from what was then known as the 
“aquarium mania ;” but any simple vessel just 
large enough to keep our captives in health, yet 
not so large as to prevent our watching their 
Operations at our leisure. 

The beginner will probably commence with one 
fairly large tank. It will not be long, however, 
before he will find that he needs a second, and a 
third, and so on, though, as he gains experience, 
these will be of smaller dimensions. 

Of what form, then, shall our first aquarium be ? 
It is not a matter of great importance. Theoreti- 
cally, an oblong vessel, having the front and two 
ends of glass, the depth of which does not greatly 
exceed one-half the width, is the best, as exposing 


the greatest surface to the air in proportion to its 
cubic contents. This is the form advocated by many 
writers of experience when treating of the ordinary 


aquarium. ‘They, however, contemplated the in- 
troduction of vertebrate animals, which, it need 
scarcely be said, will be rigidly excluded from ours. 
On the score of convenience, as well as on that of 
cheapness, we will adopt the form known as the 
“bell” aquarium. This is simply a propagating- 
glass, or one of the cake-covers used by con- 
fectioners, inverted and placed in a wooden stand 
sold for the purpose. A pound jam jar, or a two- 
pound glass jar in which French plums are sold, 
will serve as a makeshift stand, but this should be 
packed with dried moss to keep the tank steady 
and to guard against the risk of breakage. Our 
aquarium may be from six inches to ten inches 
deep, and, within reasonable limits, the broader it 
is in proportion to its depth the better. When 
making the purchase it is well to select a bell-glass 
as flat as possible at the top near the knob, for 
one of this shape will be much firmer than one in 
which the top curves sharply down to the sides. 
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We shall also need a circular glass cover, which 
should overlap the edges of the aquarium by about 
half an inch all round. If it is thought desirable 
to raise this cover a little for the admission of air, 
this may be done by fastening three or four thin 
slips of cork or rubber on the edges of the aquarium 
But as this will inevitably admit dust in quantities 
sufficient to form a thick film on the water, and as 
no corresponding advantage is gained, the collector 
will soon come to the conclusion that it is better 
for the cover to rest flat on the edges of the tank. 
Moreover, by this plan the loss from evaporation is 
reduced to a minimum, for the vapour is condensed 
on the under-surface of the cover and rolls back 
into the tank (fig. 2). 

Trembley, whose experiments on the Hydra were 
referred to in the last paper, appears to have been 
one of the first to keep aquatic animals in vessels 
of water for scientific study ; and towards the close 


TREMBLEY'S STUDY, IN WHICH HIS EXPERIMENTS ON 
HYDRA WERE MADE, 


FIG. I. 


of the eighteenth century his example was followed 


by Sir George Dalyell. But neither of these 
naturalists had “aquaria” in the sense in which the 
word is now used. They were reduced to the 
necessity of frequently changing the water in which 
the animals under observation were kept, and this 
involved considerable trouble and loss of time. In 
our case, where a large part of the stock cannot be 
discerned without the aid of a lens, changing the 
water would ruin the collection. 

It was not till nearly the middle of the present 
century that the true principle on which an aqua- 
rium should be maintained was discovered. And 
probably no single naturalist can claim the discovery 
—which is really nothing more than an endeavour 
to make the aquarium a reproduction of what is 
found in nature. The late Dr. Bowerbank seems 
to have been one of the first to hit upon the right 
way. In the Memoir prefixed to his treatise on 
British Sponges, we are told that, “it was in his 
museum at Highbury Grove that the first idea of 
an aquarium was started. A small glass jar was 
used to keep Chara translucens for microscopical 
purposes, to which were afterwards added some fish 
and animalcules, until at length the idea was worked 
out by Mr. N. Ward, Mr. Warrington, Mr. M. 
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Marshall, and others ” [amongst whom Gosse should 
have special mention], “and brought to its present 
state of development.” 

Now this plant lived and flourished in the glass 
jar, and rendered it possible for the fish tq do so 
likewise. The explanation usually given of this is, 
that animals inhale oxygen and give off carbon 
dioxide ; popularly known as carbonic acid, while 
plants inhale carbon dioxide and give off oxygen, 
so that in this way a balance is maintained. No 
doubt the balance is maintained, but in somewhat 
different fashion. Both animals and plants—be- 
tween the lower forms of which it seems impos- 
sible to draw a sharp dividing line—inhale oxygen 
and give off carbonic acid (which consists of one 
atom of carbon and two of oxygen) ; but the ch/oro- 
phyll, or colouring matter, of green plants exposed to 
sunlight absorbs the carbon into the tissues of the 
plant and restores the oxygen to the atmosphere, 
thus contributing to render it capable of supporting 
animal life. Nor is this property confined to plants : 
it is shared by some of the lower forms of animal 
life, notably by the Green Hydra, whose presence 
in a tank has, therefore, a distinctly beneficial effect, 
though the little crustaceans on which it feeds would 
probably think otherwise, if they were capable of 
thinking about the matter. 

The best situation for an aquarium is undoubtedly 
in a window facing the north; but there will be 
many cases where a north window is not available 
for this purpose, and where one cannot do as he 
will, he must perforce do as he can. Excellent results 
have been obtained in windows facing east and south, 
and my own tanks, which have done fairly well, are 
most,of them in a window with a western aspect. 
But in nature the sun’s rays illuminate a pond only 
from above, and, imitating nature as closely as 
possible, we must adopt some system of shading 
from direct lateral illumination. A folded news- 
paper or a piece of cardboard placed at the side of 
the tank just where the sun’s rays strike will answer 
the purpose, or a strip of the dark green linen sold 
for window-blinds may be gummed or fastened with 
cement to the glass cover. This is, of course, the 
neater plan, but the other is equally effective. 

Having fixed the vase in position, the next busi- 
ness is to stock it, and so convert it into an aqua- 
rium. The bottom should be covered up to the 
point where the curve ends with fine gravel which 
has been washed three or four times. This will 
give us a fairly level floor which we should not 
otherwise obtain, and the alge which will soon 
make their appearance on the gravel will be active 
agents in aérating the water. Two or three large 
pieces of stone, with as many angles as possible, 
may be advantageously fixed among the gravel. 
They, too, will soon be covered with confervoid 
growth, and will also afford shade to such of the 
polyzoa as we may keep in the large tank. Orna- 
mental rockwork should be dispensed with ; it has 
its uses in aquaria in which fishes, newts, etc., are 
kept, but would be quite out of place in our tank, 
which aims at being a pond in miniature. 

Strange as it may seem, running water is the 
worst possible for our purpose, for it “ goes wrong” 
with marvellous rapidity. The best we can have 
is that taken from a clear pond fairly rich in infu- 
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sorial life. If this cannot be had, clean rain-water 
will do ; and failing this, we must put up with water 
from the tap. Many men who keep tanks in Lon- 
don constantly use a fair proportion of water sup- 
plied for domestic purposes ; some of them filter it 
before ‘using it for large or small tanks ; others do 
not. A small siphon is the best instrument for 
filling the aquarium ; but a watering-pot with a 
fine rose will serve the purpose, though this method 
of filling will render the water turbid for a little 
time, but that is a matter which will right itself ina 
day or two. 

We have now to consider what plants we shall 
put in our aquarium. The Italian Water-weed 
(Vallisneria spiralis) is generally recommended as 
a good oxygenating agent ; and so it is, but it has 
one distinct disadvantage, so far as we are con- 
cerned ; it needs to be rooted in sand or mould, and 
neither of these should be admitted into our tanks. 
But this plant shows cyclosis, or the streaming of 
protoplasm in the vegetable cell, very plainly, and 
those who, for this reason, determine to grow it, 
should choose a small potted plant, and bed the 
pot in the gravel about the centre of the tank. It 
generally grows with great rapidity, sending out 
runners like the strawberry, and needing vigorous 
thinning to keep it within bounds. It is not a 
native of this country, but specimens may be ob- 
tained for a few pence from any dealer in aquarium 
requisites. Frog-bit (Hydrocharis morsus-ran@) 
will suit us very well, for it is a floating plant, which 
never takes root and is very hardy. Like Vallis- 
neria it sends out runners, which put forth small 
buds that develop into new plants. In the winter 


the buds and seeds will sink to the bottom to,rise 
again and produce a new crop in the following 


spring. It is not a common plant, but is found in 
many ponds in the eastern counties, and in some 
places in the neighbourhood of London. By far 
the commonest plant used in aquaria is the Cana- 
dian Water-weed (Anacharis alsinastrum) ; for it 
grows rapidly, and is a favourite habitat of the 
Floscules, Stephanoceros, and Melicerta, and if a 
spray be dropped into the tank it will grow as it 
floatsabout. If, however, one wishes it to take root, 
it is only necessary to tie it to a stone or a piece 
of a broken flower-pot, and insert this among the 
gravel, and in a very short time the spray will send 
- out roots and shoot upwards with amazing rapidity. 
The difficulty is not to get it to grow, but to restrain 
its growth within reasonable limits. It was this 
plant that Kingsley called the “transatlantic curse,” 
because it was introduced from America and grew 
$0 rapidly as partially to block up some of our 
water-ways. For this reason, and because any 
portion of the stem containing a single whorl of 
leaves will grow, one should be very particular not 
to throw any of this plant into ponds or streams, 
for by so doing one may cause a great nuisance, 
and in some cases actual loss to millers and others. 
The Common Spiked Milfoil (AZpriophy/lum spica- 
tum) will do well and grow readily, though not so 
rapidly as Anacharis ; and any spray taken which 
is fairly rich in animal life may be dropped into 
the aquarium. There is no necessity to root it, 
for it floats near the surface, and affords a home 
for tube-building Rotifers at the same time that its 
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finely divided leaves do their share in aérating the 
water. Hornwort (Ceratophy/lum demersum) and 
the Water Crowfoot (Ranunculus aquatilis), a near 
relation of the buttercup known to every one by its 
flowers, very much like those of the strawberry, 
are both good aquarium plants, and we shall do well 
to have a spray ofeach. The latter is to be met with 
everywhere ; the former is not quite so common ; 
I have several pieces now growing which were taken 
from the Ouse near Bedford last October. The 
Water Starworts (Cad/itriche vernaand C. autumnalis 
are good. If sprays be just dropped into the water 
and left to take their chance, in all probability 
they will grow luxuriantly and give out a fair 
amount of oxygen. But if they are rooted in the 
gravel or tied to stones and sunk, the lower part will 
quickly decay, and we shall have more dead vege- 
tation than we want, though some must be allowed 
to remain to provide food for Infusorians. The 
Water Violet (Hottonia palustris) should not be 
admitted ; it is by no means a free grower, and de- 
cays rapidly. We must, if possible, add a spray or 
two of Bladderwort ( U¢ricularia vulgaris), for this 
plant will repay all the attention we can give to it, 
It will grow readily enough, and we may observe at 
our leisure the strange sight of a plant capturing 
living prey and absorbing the products of decom- 
position. The “bladders” with which this plant 
is furnished, and to which it owes its popular and 
scientific names, are modified leaf-organs, and form 
hollow chambers, closed by a valve which opens 
inward, admitting ingress, but incapable of being 
opened outward so as to allow of the return of any 
little animal that has entered the valve. These 
bladders are death-traps for water-fleas, many of 
which enter without difficulty, though none ever 
return. Once inside, there is no escape ; death 
speedily ensues, and the sucking-cells on the inner 
walls of the bladder absorb the body as it decays. 
Towards the end of the summer the plant sinks to 
the bottom, rising again in the following spring, but 
the bladder will then be somewhat smaller. When 
growing in a pond or in running water this de- 
generation does not occur. Willow moss (/ox/1- 
nalis antipyretica) is a showy and useful plant for 
our purpose, and grows very rapidly. It is abun- 
dant in the New River, and a piece of it, growing on 
a stone if possible, should be obtained. It is not 
only a good agent for aérating the water, its small 
leaves are often studded with Melicerta and Filos- 
cules. The Stoneworts (Chara and JVite//a) must 
on no account be omitted, not only because of the 
readiness with which they grow, but because of the 
enormous cells of which they are made up, and the 
ease with which the streaming of the protoplasm 
may be seen therein. ll these plants are at pre- 
sent growing in one of my tanks (a bell-glass of ten 
inches diameter) ; and besides there are duck- 
weeds—the ivy-leaved species (Zena (frisulca) is 
the most crnamental—and Crystalworts (Avccia 
fiuitans). Both of these float directly on the sur- 
face, and should not be introduced too freely, 
because they obstruct the sunlight from the top, 
abundance of which is one of the chief conditions 
of success in a large tank. 

Thus far we have dealt with the aquarium as if 
one tank would be sufficient for all our needs. It 
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is an excellent thing to have one large tank, 
because the amount of water therein is sure to give 
our stock a better chance of survival, but before 
long the following difficulty will have to be met. 
Supposing that rare forms—or it may be forms en- 
tirely new, to us at any rate—are found in some 
pond-hunting expedition, how are they to be dealt 
with? ‘To put them into the large tank is certainly 
to give them a good chance of life, owing to the 
large water-space and the quantity of oxygen this 
contains. On the other hand, such a proceeding 
may mean, especially if the forms are minute, end- 
less trouble in finding them again. More probably, 
indeed, they would be lost beyond recovery. So 
that, in the majority of cases, if a man takes 
seriously to the study of pond life, the single tank 
with which operations were commenced will pro- 
bably be added to again and again, though not 
necessarily to the extent shown in fig. 2, which, 
it may be well to add, is not a fancy sketch. At 
the left-hand side of the table hang the stick 
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watch development or habit. He always kept the 
ornamental side of the matter weH to the front, 
and therefore arranged his shelves as described. 
He also insisted strongly on the advantage of 
having all the tanks on one shelf of one size, the 
largest being naturally on the lowest shelf. As will 
be seen from fig. 2, a shallow recess in the corner of 
a room and at right angles to a window has been 
utilised. Shelving has been fitted up at a trifling 
expense, and the jars are for the most part two- 
pound plum jars, which cost, with their screw tin 
covers, one penny each. The space on the floor 
serves well for larger jars if these are needed for 
any purpose, and for the utensils used in collect- 
ing. 

When we begin to collect for the purpose of 
stocking our aquarium with animal life, we shall 
probably find that we have more water-fleas than 
anything else. They may be turned in wholesale, 
and the task of watching their movements and 
habits will afford plenty of occupation. We shall 
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FIG. 2.—-TABLE WITH BELL-GLASS AQUARIA AND SMALL TANKS, AND CABINET AQUARIUM. 


for cleaning the inside of a bell-aquarium, and a 
pair of wooden forceps for picking up weed from 
the bottom of the tank. For some time, at any 
rate, the beginner will find the bottles and 
tubes he takes with him on collecting expeditions 
quite sufficient for all practical purposes. When 
more vessels are needed, pound jam jars will answer 
the purpose very well. They have the merit of 
being exceedingly cheap, and their uniformity of 
size and shape is another advantage. 

The arrangement in the corner to the right of 
the table is a modification of the Cabinet Aquarium, 
the introduction of which is due to Shirley Hibberd. 
As planned and figured by him, the Cabinet 
Aquarium was capable of being “ elaborated into a 
noble piece of furniture for the adornment of an 
elegantly furnished room.” It consisted of two sides, 
holding four shelves, diminishing in width from the 
lowest upwards. It was designed to keep pots and 
jars containing objects for which there was not 
room in the large tank, or which the aquarium 
keeper wished to have under observation so as to 


soon be able to discriminate the different genera by 
their motion in the water, and the dipping tube 
will afford us a ready means for taking out any 
particular specimen for examination under the 
microscope. They are all extremely prolific, and 
will soon begin to breed, so that in a little time we 
shall find plenty of the larval forms (see p. 634). 
Authorities have differed as to what these animals 
feed on ; for a long time it was held that their diet 
was vegetable, but Dr. Brady says that most of 
them are essentially carnivorous, and fulfil in some 
sort the office of scavengers. He has seen species 
of Cypris feeding on animal matter, and dead 
specimens of the same genus in their turn preyed 
on by Cyclops, “so intent on their prey that they 
were scarcely frightened away from it by being 
touched with a brush.” And he records another 
experience which could probably be confirmed by 
most persons who have watched these animals in a 
tank. He put a quantity of them into clear water, 
free from other animal life but containing some 
aquatic vegetation, and in a little while they lost 
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their liveliness, and numbers were seen lying dead 
at the bottom of the jar. Some water rich in in- 
fusorial life was then added, and in a short time 
those that were still living recovered activity and 
throveand multiplied. The student who wishes tocon- 
sult their life history should read Baird’s “Natural 
History of the British Entomostraca” and Brady’s 
“Monograph of the British Copepoda.” Our pond 
water will be almost sure to contain plenty of Infu- 
soria, but if it does not, the commoner forms "can be 
readily obtained by exposing an infusion of hay for 
a few days in the open air. If the tube or bottle 
be then examined with a hand lens the Infusoria 
will be seen like minute white spots in immense 
numbers, and a little of this water dropped into 
the tank will furnish food not only for the water- 
fleas but also for other forms of life. 

Hydras will be certainly found on some of our 
weed, and they will begin to feed and multiply as 
soon as they are dropped into the tank. We saw 
in an earlier part of this series (page 696) how 
difficult it was to kill these animals. Even when 
they cannot obtain animal food it may be doubted 
if they starve, for they will take the thread-like 
conferva when nothing better offers. In Professor 
Parker’s “ Elementary Biology” (a capital handbook 
to the study of the Hydra) a section of one is 
figured in which a desmid is ingested. Trembley’s 
“ Mémoires pour servir” is a storehouse of curious 
lore concerning this little Hydrozoan. If the be- 
ginner is tempted, as he probably will be, by the 
perusal of this charming book to imitate Trembley’s 
experiments, the animals dealt with should on no 
account be returned to the large tank, but be 
isolated in a tube or small bottle with a little water 
weed, some infusorians and small crustaceans being 
also added. The divided Hydras should be ex- 
amined daily and a note made of their condition. 

We need take little trouble to secure a supply 
of Vorticella and its near allies, if these are once 
introduced into the tank; and as it is almost 
impossible to fish half a dozen pieces of weed out 
of a pond without finding some forms of the family, 
weshallcertainly find some in one of our store bottles 
to start with. As soon as the type genus is known, 
and can be easily recognised with a hand lens, 
other forms (as described on p. 635) should be 
sought out and examined under the microscope. 
The standard book is Saville Kent’s “ Manual of the 
Infusoria,” and this should be supplemented by 
E. Ray Lankester’s “Zoological Articles,” the whole 
of which wili be of great service, for they contain a 
summary of the latest discoveries, and at the end 
of nearly every article is a copious bibliography. 

It is almost hopeless to attempt to keep Volvox 
for any length of time—a fortnight being generally 
the extreme limit for which it lasts. It is said 
that there is only one case on record in which it 
was successfully preserved throughout the season. 
Some hundred individuals were put in a four-ounce 
bottle, “on a shelf, at the side of an out-house 
which had no gutter, so that the rain in running off 
would drip into the bottle,” which remained here 
for more than a year, and they not only remained 
in perfect health, but multiplied and became 
abundant. 

There is not much difficulty in keeping the 


commoner forms of tube-building Rotifers. Meli- 
certa, Stephanoceros, Limnias, and most of the 
Floscules bear the narrow limits of an aquarium 
very well indeed. Not only will they live, they will 
also propagate ; and if it be remembered that they 
feed on the smaller Infusoria, and care be taken to 
supply them pretty plentifully therewith, they will 
do well. A correspondent of “Science Gossip” 
(vol. xxiv. p. 13) gives an interesting accountof how 
he kept Melicerta in his tank without interruption 
for a whole year, so that he must have had very 
many generations of them, and there is no reason 
why others should not have a similar measure of 
success. Melicerta ringens has lived in my tanks 
without much attention, and the rarer form, JZ 
tubicolaria, supplied to me by Mr. Bolton, flourished 
and multiplied in a four-ounce bottle. A spray of 
willow moss was the only vegetation therein ; and 
a little water in which infusorial life was plentiful 
was added from time to time. Megalotrocha and 
Lacinularia have both been kept in small tanks, 
but Conochilus—more’s the pity—falls to pieces 
after a day or two, in spite of all efforts to preserve it. 

A form of aquarium is shown at fig. 3 which is 














FIG. 3.—WINDOW AQUARIUM. 


very useful for keeping these animals under 


observation. Care should be taken not to over- 
crowd this tank, and it should be placed on a 
table rather than on a window sash, for the strong 
light in this latter situation would encourage too 
plentiful a growth of Conferva. This small tank 
is also very useful for another purpose, the exami- 
nation of aquatic vegetation brought home from 
pond-hunting expeditions. This, of course, has 
been hurriedly looked over at the pond-side, but 
closer examination at home will often reveal the 
presence of forms which were not detected in the 
first rapid survey. 

The free-swimming Rotifers, when strained out 
(see p. 558), should be put in small bottles or tubes 
and fed with the expressed juices of aquatic vegeta- 
tion. Care must be taken not to overstock a tube, 
or indeed any vessel, with animal life. Too little, 
rather than too much, is a safe rule, but the 
beginner will probably see bottle after bottle turn 
“milky” and go wrong before he puts it into 
practice. When a bottle does go wrong the only 
chance of saving some of its contents is to turn 
the whole into a larger vessel, adding fresh water 
and some more weed, and then exposing it to 
direct sunlight. By this means the water will be 
rendered purer and clearer, and some of the larger 
animal life may be preserved. Hudson and 
Gosse’s “ Rotifera” is the standard work, and should 
be consulted, if it is not bought. 
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The Polyzoa require some amount of attention. 
The first requisite for all except Cristatella is 
shading from direct sunlight. If they are put in 
the large tank the spray or rootlet bearing the 
colony should be laid on the gravel by the side of 
a large stone so placed as to ward off the rays of the 
sun that fall on the side of the aquarium. But itis 
better to utilise a wide-mouthed bottle or a jam 
jar as a dwelling place for these forms, for in a 
small vessel they can be more surely supplied with 
the Infusoria on which they feed, and their motions 
and growth more easily watched with a hand lens, 
than would be the case if they were kept in the 
bell-aquarium. In fig. 4 is represented a colony of 








FIG. 4.—COLONY OF PLUMATELLA, GROWING ON THE SILCE OF 
JAR. ENLARGED, FROM LIFE. @, STATOBLAST FROM WHICH 
THE COLONY STARTED. 4, TENTACLES, MORE HIGHLY 
MAGNIFIED, 


Plumatella that developed on the side of a glass 
jar last year. Some weed from the Broads on 
which was a large colony was put into the jar, and 
when the colony died down and the tubes decayed 
a shoal of statoblasts floated up to the surface. 
Little notice was taken of them for some days, till 
examination with a hard lens showed that in several 
the valves were opening, and in more than one 
instance the expanding tentacles of the young 
Polyzoon could be seen. A day or two after this one 
of the statoblasts found a resting place on the side 
of the jar, and founded the colony in question. 
Other colonies of Plumatella have been kept for 
months in window aquaria, and some Fredericella 
sent me by Mr. Bolton lived with me for over three 
months. Paludicella and Lophopus may be kept 
under similar conditions. Crristatella has been 
kept for a whole season in a tank, and the statoblasts 
opened to allow of the egress of the discontinuous 
buds (see p. 697 in the August No.) in the following 
spring. Allman’s “ Freshwater Polyzoa” is the best 
book on the subject. 

If we meet with a bit of Cordylophora in a river 
or canal it may be kept for a considerable time. 
A colony taken in August last year is still “ going ” 
in one of my small tanks, and a Toynbee student 


POND-HUNTING FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


has been equally successful with some gathered at 
the same time, and some taken in May this year is 
living in a bell-aquarium. Like its relative Hydra, 
Cordylophora seems to prefer a diet of small 
crustaceans, with which it should be plentifully 
supplied in order that a succession of buds may be 
kept up and the colony prevented from dying out. 
Allman’s “ Tubularian Hydroids ” is the authority. 

Insect larve are dangerous inhabitants of an 
aquarium for microscopic life, because very many 
of them are rapacious and will prey on forms which 
we wish to preserve ; so that if they are kept at 
all, they should be put in separate vessels and sup- 
plied with worms and small crustaceans on which to 
feed. One of the most interesting is the larval 
form of Corethra plumicornis, popularly known as 
the skeleton larva, and sometimes called, from its 
transparency, the glass larva. It is pretty common 
in clear ponds, and from the length of time that 
often elapses before it enters the pupal stage it affords 
ample opportunities for examination and study. 

Some aquarium keepers recommend the intro- 
duction of the Water Louse (Ase//us aqguaticus) asa 
scavenger to feed on decaying vegetable matters. 
Every one must judge for himself in this matter, 
for there is little doubt that, though generally 
vegetarians, these creatures do not object to 
occasional meals of animal food by way of a 
change. Moreover, they multiply so rapidly as 
almost to overrun a tank. If they are kept, they 
should be examined from time to time in the 
zoophyte-trough, for Rotifers are often found living 
upon them as commensals. 

Shall we admit snails? When they are kept the 
reason is that they may clear the inside of the glass 
of confervoid growth. But as we need some kind 
of shading, a little management will enable us to 
dispense with these molluscs and have a natural 
green blind covering the inside of the greater part 
of our tank. It is quite easy to keep a space—say 
one-third of the whole—free for inspection of the 
interior. This may be easily managed by tying a 
piece of sponge or soft flannel firmly to the end of 
a stick and occasionally rubbing the inside of the 
glass therewith fora few minutes. This will remove 
the microscopic vegetation, and it may be suffered 
to grow unchecked on all other parts. In addition 
to serving 2s a screen, it will act as a purifying agent 
in absorbing carbonic acid from the water. 

We have now briefly run over the chief points to 
be observed in the management of the micro- 
aquarium. It only remains to say again what was 
said in the commencement of this series, that its 
interest will be much enhanced if the possessor 
starts with a definite object in view, say the working 
out of the life-history of some organism. This, it 
is in the power of every observer to do; and 
whoever does it will be certain to discover some 
new fact to add to the sum of human knowledge. 

HENRY SCHERREN, F.Z.S. 
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A MEDLEY OF OPINION AND CRITICISM, 


ABeautyin The difference between solitude and 
the English Jome/iness is one felt everywhere, but 
Language. while it is worded in English it is not 
worded in French, nor is it worded in German. 
Victor Hugo, the poet, is less great for that, and 
Goethe, the poet, is less great for that. The 
German wrote of loneliness, and the Frenchman 
wrote of solitude; half a hundred Englishmen 
have written of both, among this half hundred— 
Shakespeare. He is the greater for the great wealth 
of the language of his land.—«. D’E. K. 


Politics? Ah, hateful, when you see 
behind the scenes ! So much s/oofing 
to conquer. How can a proud back do it? 

E. D’E. K. 


Politics. 


Why concede to the dead what we 
refuse to the living—namely, belief 
in the nobility and disinterestedness of their 
actions ?—z. 


The Dead. 


We have heard a great deal of discus- 
sion about signed or unsigned criti- 
cism. We think it is not the critics who should be 
anonymous, but the authors, who are now tempted 
to write romances of Central Africa or the moon, 
precisely because they live in a street (say) off the 
Strand, and if they should venture to tell the plain 
truth about the kind of material God has given them 
to work with, everybody would cry out that they were 
hitting at or flattering some neighbour on the Em- 


Anonymity. 


bankment—though quite possibly the poor author 
had never before heard of this individual !—1. F.M 


n Now that the London morning papers 
1e Baffled . . . ” 
Interviewer, have begun to print “interviews,” that 
custom—a useful and interesting one 
when not abused—iay be considered as having 
fairly rooted itself in the English press. The 
monthly periodicals will be taking it up next. An 
interview with the editor of this magazine, em- 
bracing an intimate description of him, his tapes- 
tried sanctum, the porcelain tea-service which is 
brought out for his principal novelists, and the 
cheap set used for the other contributors, his 
manner on pay-days and other days, the disguises 
he adopts to escape recognition in Paternoster 
Row, his fur coat and other privy articles, would 
yield much curious and pleasant entertainment to 
readers of thiscolumn. I recall my first experience 
of interviewing, which was a novel one, and some- 
what embarrassing. I was one of the juveniles on 
the staff of a “ Journal for Gentlewomen,” and we 
were going to publish portraits of the young 
Princesses of Wales. The editor deputed me to 
call on Miss Knollys at Marlborough House. His 
assurance that “it would be all right” seemed to 
lack something as a passport to the mansion of 
Royalty, but the sub-editor added that Miss Knollys 
had consented to an interview ; so I went out and 
had my hat ironed, and when I reached Marlborough 
House I said to the porter at the door, “To see 
Miss Knollys by appointment.” I have a shadowy 
remembrance of a little white antechamber, where 
a grey skin rug lay in front of a huge fire. My 
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instructions were simple ; I was to make myself 
agreeable to Miss Knollys with a view to obtaining 
a peep at the young Princesses in the schoolroom. 
I did not know Miss Knollys, and Miss Knollys 
did not know me. She was kind and gracious, but 
she was also much more than a match for an inex- 
perienced interviewer, though it was only by a deli- 
cate word here and there that she gave me to under- 
stand that I might as well ask her for the Koh-i-noor 
as for a glimpse of the Princesses at their play. 
Young Princesses of Wales are not permitted to be 
“interviewed ” for the entertainment of the readers 
of newspapers. Miss Knollys told me, however, how 
severely simple was the life of those royal maidens, 
how regular and strictly ordered were their hours 
of work and recreation, how little they saw of the 
world, what playmates they had amongst the young 
nobility, and how they lived from day to day just 
like the children of any unpretentious English 
family. 

Our interview certainly did not last more than 
twenty minutes, and Miss Knollys shook hands, 
and I went home to my top chamber in the Strand, 
and took off my best coat, and wrote my article ; 
and to this day the editor believes that I had lunch 
with the young Princesses. Miss Knollys and I 
know better.— H. 


If every one who possesses talent, 
power, or beauty would only regard it 
as an historical fact, we should be 
troubled with neither conceit nor false modesty.—z. 


Self-judg- 
ments. 


Errors of conduct are not often due 
to lack of knowledge of the right. 
Witness how wise and high-minded 
most of us are while we are only criticising others ! 
But in our own actions other elements creep in, 
and it is only by candid watchfulness, resolute 
striving, and sternest honesty of principle that any 
of us can rise above the general level of poor 
humanity.—1. F. M. 


Knowing and 
Doing. 


Two books came the way of a reviewer 
the other day. One contained a 
detailed description of the present 
state of the Turf, with ingenious and interesting 
calculations of the sums devoted to backing horses 
in this country. The writer came to the conclusion 
that about three-quarters of a million of money are 
betted annually over the Derby alone. He went 
on to show, clearly enough, how perfectly im- 
possible it is for the bettors to have any substantial 
or continued success in their dealings with the 
bookmakers. Backers and “ plungers” come and 
go with the regularity of the seasons, but the book- 
maker abides, and grows ever wealthier. Several 
millions of money are employed year after year in 
the backer’s futile endeavour to “ spot the winner,” 
and by far the greater portion of this speeds at 
once to the pockets of the leathern-lunged gentry 
who “lay the odds.” The second book was Mr. 
Flinders Petrie’s entertaining and suggestive little 


Any Reviewer 
to any Reader. 


volume, “ Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt,” a brief 
record of ten years’ invaluable work amongst the 
tombs and temples of Nile-land. It is generally 
allowed that the results which have followed on the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphics—the discovery 
of the key which unlocked the life and wisdom of 
ancient Egypt—are amongst the highest of this 
century’s achievements. The earliest civilisation 
known to us is being set forth with the most 
astonishing vividness, the limits of history have 
been wonderfully extended, new lights of the utmost 
interest and value to students are being cast upon 
the narratives of the Old Testament. Yet there 
are passages in Mr. Petrie’s monograph which 
make it plain that (while some are betting millions 
annually on the chance that a particular race-horse 
may be a fraction of a second speedier than some 
other race-horse) the devoted diggers in Nile-land, 
who are as yet only on the threshold of their task, 
are perpetually hampered and stayed for the want 
of a few hundreds or thousands of ready money. 
Indeed, the first thought of an excavator, when he 
has discovered an otherwise practicable site, is 
whether his funds will allow him to do justice to 
1t.—H. 


Some women are rashly judged to 
be “too indifferent to appearance,” 
while in truth they only care more for honesty, 
independence, and comfort. They dress plainly— 
perhaps very plainly—while they are young because 
they do not wish to wear rags when they are old. 
With such women, too, time is often money, and if 
their life-work be engrossing and sedentary, they 
are wise to prefer regular exercise in plain clothes 
to confinement at home, stitching frills. There is 
no extravagance so wrong and foolish as the waste 
of health.—1. F. M. 


Reasons, 


One is quite angry to hear people de- 
cline to join in some just agitation or 
good movement because “they have their own 
families to think about.” They should be but the 
more earnest to help the world forward !—1. F. M. 


‘Public Spirit. 


The ideal Englishwoman of the future, 
says Mr. H. T. Finck, in his treatise 
on “Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty,” will be a brunette. It is very possible ; 
and not only the ideal Englishwoman, but the ideal 
woman of every country in Europe. For a long 
time past, there has been a growing predilection in 
favour of the brunette, and that type is steadily 
increasing in numbers. Mr. Gladstone said some 
years ago (and he is a pretty keen observer) that 
light-haired people were fur less numerous than n 
his youth. At about the same time, the well-known 
German savant, Professor Virchow, undertook an 
elaborate statistical inquiry on the subject. Eleven 
millions of school children were examined in 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Belgium ; and 
the results showed that Switzerland has only 11°10, 
Aistria 19°79, and Germany 31°80 per cent. 


The Belle of 
the Future. 
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pure blondes. The figures as regards Germany are 
perhaps the most remarkable. ‘They show that, in 
the country which has been for hundreds of years 
the traditional home of the fair-haired and the blue- 
eyed, there are to-day only 32 pure blondes in 
every hundred of the population. Similar statistics 
were collected in England by Dr. Beddoe, and with 
similar results. Of 726 women whom he examined 
he found that 369 were brunettes and 357 blondes. 
Of the brunettes, 78°5 per cent. were married, and 
of the blondes only 68 per cent. “Thus it would 
seem that a brunette has ten chances of getting 
married in England to a blonde’s nine chances.” 
Hence, reasoned Dr. Beddoe, the English are 
becoming darker because the men persist in 
selecting the darker-haired women as wives.” 

A French statistician has put forward very similar 
views, and arrives at the conclusion that blue-eyed 
belles will become scarce.—H. 


Are there any substantial reasons why 
the brunettes should be getting the 
better of the blondes in popular favour, 
and therefore, of course, in the marriage-market ? 
Mr. Finck advances several based upon extensive 
researches. 

The dark skin of the brunette is softer and more 
velvety than the light skin of the blonde ; her 
complexion “suggests to the mind the idea of 
stored-up sunshine, i.e. health.” The dark com- 
plexion, moreover, is much more enduring than 
the fair; and is far better able to resist the 
action of sun and wind alike. The nose of the 
pure brunette is rarely tipped with red in the coldest 
or rawest weather ; her skin does nct become burned 
in the hottest sun. 

Again, there are reasons for believing that the 
general constitution of the dark type is superior to 
that of the blonde ; and it is certain that brown 
races have a greater power of becoming acclimatised 


Reasons for 
the Foregoing. 





RUSTIC WIT 


than fair races. In crowded cities, where pure air 
and sunshine are not too readily obtained, the 
hardier and more vigorous brunette seems to thrive 
better than the blonde. Now it is the habit of 
Cupid to select the strongest and most enduring 
types. 

But what about the hair ? it will be asked. 

The hair of the true blonde is undoubtedly her 
chief glory, the “ one feature in which, so far as the 
head itself is concerned, she may dispute the 
supremacy with the brunette.” Light hair is much 
finer in texture than dark hair, and there is more 
of it to the square inch. On the other hand, light 
hair is not as a rule so healthy or so well-nourished 
as dark hair. 

But when the eyes are considered, and the eye- 
lashes, the superiority is given to the brunette. A 
brown eye, or a deep violet, is more lustrous than 
a light eye ; and presents an infinitely more vivid 
contrast to the white of the eye. “The light-blue 
or grey eye appears shallow. All its beauty seems 
to be on the surface, whereas the ‘soul-deep eyes 
of darkest night’ appear unfathomable through 
their bewitching glamour.” So says Mr. Finck ; 
and on scientific grounds he is quite correct.—H. 


It may often be our duty voluntarily 
to resign something whose surrender 
nobody could have any right to demand.—1. F. M. 


Sacrifice. 


Sometimes our imagination dooms us 
to suffer a great deal of needless pain 
in looking forward to troubles that never come 
after all. Is there not rich compensation for this 
in the store of pleasure that same imagination can 
yield us in the anticipation of joys, even though 
we know that for us they can only exist in the 
realms of fancy ?—®r. M. 


Compensation. 





AND WISDOM. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


HE reproduction of rustic wit and wisdom is 


not always a quite easy matter. The wit 

especially does not depend solely on verbal 
utterance for its expression, and the mere relation 
of it often fails to convey adequately its full force and 
meaning. The native manner, brogue, attitude, all 
these are needed to rightly illustrate that altogether 
“country way” which gives the grotesque effect, 
and which by contrasting sharply against the more 
artificial polish of life, maintains its own richly- 
toned and enduring background. The country 


tongue is proverbially slow of speech, and situ- 
ations are often carried with but little of its aid, 
mainly by the force of emphatic action. 


A breach occurred between a farmer and his 
servant. ‘The farmer, choleric of temper, was wont 
on slight provocation loudly to rate any offending 
workman. One of these, Andrew , happened 
once hotly to incur his master’s displeasure. 
Andrew was of a nature patient and enduring, but 
at the derisive taunt, “If you can’t do better than 
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this you may as well take your tools and go home, 
Andrew” (this, too, in the presence of his fellow 
workmen). Andrew’s spirit rose. Accepting the 
words in earnest, shouldering his things, he began 
walking quietly away. 

“Look at him, look at him ; he is going home, 
he is actually going home! Just look at him!” 
shouted the angry employer, following up the words 
with insulting epithets. But, regardless of being 
made a target of derision, his features stiff with 
dogged resolution, Andrew maintained his home- 
ward way. 

Afterwards both master and man had time to 
cool down to reflection point. The former, if 
hasty in temperament, was not lacking in good 
sense or in the discernment of a skilled and trusty 
workman ; and Andrew was philosopher enough to 
know that, if hot of speech, his master was fair at 
heart, and the situation he held under him one 
worth retaining. Accordingly the next morning saw 
Andrew returning as usual to hisemploy. <A spade 
he wanted was in a back scullery. Following his 
own relation of the affair: “I went into the 
scullery to fetch it. In the kitchen I could hear 
old master putting on his boots. He heard me 
after the spade, and he said (in deprecatory tone), 
‘Is that you, Andrew?’ And I said, ‘Ees.’” 


Without further colloquy the matter was adjusted. 
Andrew went back as usual to his work, and the 
master, it is to be hoped, in a more temperate 
spirit to his mastership. 

But the sharp rejoinder, the ready repartee, are 
by no means wanting, and these are blissfully un- 


shackled by the conventionality which in a slightly 
higher social grade might lead to repression 
of the sentiment. Ben , @ man in poor 
circumstances, who was generally supposed to be 
of weak intellect, proved himself an adept in 
this respect. Some of his witticisms have outlived 
him. He had an adroit readiness even in 
asking alms—and he was an inveterate beggar. A 
resident of the neighbourhood once finding Ben 
following him closely as he walked, turned to him 
with an interrogative “‘ Well, Ben ?” 

Ben, who in reality knew the locality by heart, 
inquired with an air of solemn innocence, “Could 
you tell me where there is a baker’s shop anywhere 
-near here?” 

“There is one just down the road, Ben.” 

“*Gie us a penny then, master, for a loaf.” 


Finding his way one Sabbath morning into a 
place of worship, Ben having first made his appear- 
ance conspicuous by an air of dolorous sanctity 
and various eccentricities of manner and appear- 
ance, including the hanging of his battered hat 
on the top of the long stick held upright by his 
side, by these means diverting the attention of the 
many, took care at the end of the service to be 
found close in the wake of the minister, of whom 
he begged food. Bread was given him. Ben took 
it, but fixing his eyes intently on the minister, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, you know, 
preacher. Want meat, too—want meat, too.” 

“ Only listen to him,” said his benefactor, who was 
a man of kind and liberal heart. “The poor crea- 
ture can actually remember and quote Scripture.” 


RUSTIC WIT AND WISDOM. 


The desired meat was immediately given. 


On another occasion a smart young man. 
servant, meeting Ben, stopped for a word at his 
expense. “Well, Ben, my boy,” he said, “are you 
wanting a fool’s place this Michaelmas ?” 

“No,” said Ben; “are you leaving yers ?” 


There is also a very common kind of wit which, 
acting at first by repression, comes out at last like 
a small dénouement. A lady, speaking with a 
cottager famous for his gardening success, was 
complaining that her French beans were always cut 
off by the white frosts in May. 

** Mine are never cut off,” was the answer. 

“ Are they not ?” 

* No, never.” 

“ But how can you prevent it?” 

“ Easily enough.” 

The lady grew solicitous. “If you wouldn't 
mind telling me, I should be so glad to know how 
you manage ?” 

“Like this. I never get mine cut off in May 
because I don’t put them in till June.” 

At which self-made joke he and his friend 
laughed together. 


With regard to wisdom, country rustics are not 
always accredited with being thinkers. In reality 
they think deeply, but their thoughts are often 
within narrow compass, and their ideas, travelling 
in a groove, once formed are hard to dislodge. In 
theological matters especially, a dogma once re- 
ceived is sometimes tenaciously adhered to. 

On the other side there may be met that lofty 
simplicity of faith which, although when placed in 
a fallible human being is often doomed to disap- 
pointment, yet has in it a certain beauty of its own, 
and is frequently found allied, whatever the grade 
of culture, to minds of superior force and intellect. 
An old woman, rich in original ideas, and holding 
this same nobility of belief in the goodwill of 
others, told a little story of herself. She had in 
her garden an apple tree laden with choice and 
beautiful fruit. Just at the season when the fruit 
was ripe she had to leave her home for a day’s 
absence in the adjacent town. In the field outside 
the garden a boy was keeping sheep. ‘ Now,” she 
said, “I thought to myself, while I am gone that 
boy will come and steal my apples; so to prevent that 
I went and picked a large double handful of them. I 
called the boy to me. ‘ Look here, my boy,’ I said, 
‘I am going away into the town for the day, and I 
have been thinking when I am gone you will come 
and steal my apples. Now I have gathered you 
this large handful, so you should not meddle with the 
tree while I am away.’” After which she locked 
up the house and departed. ‘“ When I came home 
at night,” she continued, “would you believe it? 
all the branches as far as ever that boy could 
reach were just stripped. When my husband 
came home from his work I told him about it, and 
he said I shouldn’t have given the boy the apples 
to taste. Once he got a taste of ’em he couldn't 
leave them alone!” Iam not sure she did not 
make application of the indirect moral ; she was 
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a woman quite capable of drawing the inference 
concerning many alluring temptations, of which in 
the first tasting lies the chief danger. 

Matter of diversion has often been found in 
the country perversion of words and dialect, but 
this being not so much the outcome of wit as 
the result of limited education, may hardly apply 
to the present subject. But there is one form of 
it that may not be inapplicable : the way in which 
they grapple with some word or expression beyond 
them, extending or altering its meaning to suit 
some lucid idea of their own. In this manner an 
old lady who had been wont to supply a family 
with outdoor cucumbers, failing one season in this 
respect, apologising for the failure remarked, “ My 
cucumbers this year, they are not fluent.” 

It was doubtless an attempt at elegance of 
diction on her part, all the more remarkable in that 
she did not generally aspire in that direction, 
proving herself especially thus lacking when 
a certain quadruped in her possession was in 
question. This was a donkey, which used to be 
turned out by her to feed on the roadside, at the 
same time weighted, to prevent its straying far, with 
a large wooden clog. But, despite this impedi- 
ment to its progress, the animal would wander off 
to a considerable distance, the task devolving on 
its mistress of going in search of it. Frequently on 
summer evenings she might be met armed with a 
huge cudgel. Planting herself straight in your path, 
fixing on your face her gipsy black eyes gleaming 
from out her wrinkled face, over which from be- 
neath her black silk bonnet fell stray locks of grisly 
hair, without prelude she would at once inquire, 
“Pray, have you seen my Dicky?” Any answer 
in the negative would at once bring forth the re- 
sponse, “Ah! a plaguesome toad—a plaguesome 
toad!” And she would go off handling the cudgel 
in a manner that made it hardly pleasant to reflect 
on that probable after encounter with the roving- 
disposed “ Dicky.” 

The word “ prosecute” is also in this respect 
a stumbling block, some even of enlightened 
understanding rendering it “ persecute.” An old 
cnurch clerk, in a neighbourhood not far re- 
moved, provided for the term a notable substitute. 
It was a rural district, and the clerkship still retained 
its importance. Some boys had been found guilty 
of pulling down the Squire’s park palings, and the 
clerk was to publicly announce in church that 
any found repeating the offence would be pro- 
secuted. He delivered himself in this fashion : 
“Tam to give notice that if any more boys are 
found pulling down the Squire’s park palings, 
they will be—they will be—well leathered, and 
that good tightly.” 

P. A. BLYTH. 


VILLAGE CHARACTER. 


EIGHTH PAPER. 


Yi sexton at Baslow was given to complain 
that he could do “ wi’ Baslow folk, but they 


dee’d none, they dee’d none.” It was in the 
days when the sexton acted as parish clerk in many 
villages, and united the fees for marriages with 


those for funerals, so we may partly excuse his dis- 
satisfaction with the longevity of the parishioners. 

In another Derbyshire hamlet one of the 
farmers, showing me the lambs in his flock and 
taking pardonable pride in their beautiful fleeces, 
complained that the parson wanted to buy them. 

“And won't you sell them to him?” was our 
question. 

“Well, the parson he says, ‘I won’t offer a price 
for them, AZneas, I'll leave it to you. I know you 
won’t overcharge me.’ And when he says that, I 
shan’t be able to charge him the market price, I 
know that.” 


In the workshops on the Chatsworth estate 
many joiners are employed, and, forty years ago, 
the men wko worked there together were merry 
enough. The younger had their own amusements, 
and they would not have been young men if teasing 
had not afforded them much pleasure. There was 
a good school in the neighbouring village, so most 
of them had had some book teaching. One or 
two of the elders had not profited by such 
advantages ; it is possible envy may have incited 
their outspoken contempt of newfangled notions. 

It often happens in small communities where 
the public welfare depends on the will of one or 
two in higher social positions, that jealousy plays 
a very active part in the daily interests of these 
workmen. Here, it was not so much the jealousy 
of the young for the greater consideration justly 
shown to the elders, as the jealousy of the elders 
if the steward—for the steward represented the 
duke—noticed the work of any young man with 
approval. 

Old Harry Furniss suffered pangs of wounded 
feeling when young Will Deane was chosen to go up 
to “the House” to do some repairs to one of the 
floors. There is a North country saying which 
expresses Harry’s habit when anything displeased 
him: he chuntered. He “chuntered” for weeks 
because Will Deane had done this work well, and 
he “ chuntered ” more deeply when Will was sent for 
by name. The housekeeper wanted some trifling 
piece of work done at once, and Will must do it. 

Perhaps Furniss was too old to reserve the ex- 
pression of his feelings. He was malicious enough 
to do an ill turn if he could do it without being found 
out. He knew that if he were found out he might 
lose his place, and forfeit the pension he expected 
to receive when he was too infirm to work any 
longer. He had saved a little money, but he did 
not think any one was aware of it, and, though his 
Grace was careful in providing for old servants, if 
the steward heard of any one doing a bad action to 
one of his fellow-workmen his dismissal would save 
his Grace’s pocket, and Harry judged from him- 
self that any excuse would avail for saving money. 

The wags in the workshop were not blind to 
Harry’s ill-feeling, and they tried to increase it as 
much as they could. Harry had a stupidity which 
inclined him to believe the incredible. He lived 
in the village street in the cottage below that in 
which Deane lodged, so Isaac Unwin, a mischievous 
young man and Deane’s friend, made use of the 
near neighbourhood of the two for the furtherance 
of his purpose of teasing. Furniss had two young 
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pigs in the sty ; one of them did not take its food 
well, and he complained to Unwin of its want of 
appetite. In jest, Unwin assured him that the pig 
was “bewitched.” Furniss at once believed that 
it was so, and began to speculate who could have 
done him such an ill turn. 

Unwin, working at the next bench, noticed his 
bewilderment, and determined that he showd not 
lack cause for suspicion. He began to tell the 
workman at his other side, a man named Reid, of 
the fine doings they had had the night before at 
Deane’s lodgings in the thunderstorm. How they 
had bottled off the lightning and carried four 
gallons in stone bottles into Deane’s landlady’s 
cellar. 

“ Ah, did he?” asked Brett, the listening work- 
man, who understood from a wink of Unwin’s left 
eye that the story was to be apparently received 
with faith ; “ah, did he? Wot will he do wi’t?” 

“Tdunnaknow. Happen he'll plague t’ neebors.” 

“Happen he’s witched my pig wit!” Furniss 
said. 

“ Dost think so?” Unwin asked. 

“Ay, Ido. He’s a bad un is that Deane !” 

“JT dunna think so,” said Brett. “‘Thou’rt 
wrang theer.” 

“Happen so,” Furniss muttered sulkily. There 
was silence in the workshop for the rest of the 
morning. At night as the men went home, Brett 
censured Unwin for his mischief. “What mun 
thou go and tell owd Harry such a tale abaht 
Deane for? ‘Thou knows he hates him like poison. 
He'll be doing him a nasty trick. Thou'lt see 
that.” 

“Tt wor only a bit o’ fun o’ mine.” 

“Thou'lt see what'll come o’ thy fun.” 

The men did not warn Deane against Furniss. 
Unwin feared that his friend might blame him for 
teasing at his expense, and Brett was sent to work 
at a distant farmhouse for the rest of the week. 

Deane was an unmarried man without relatives 
in the village, and his greatest treasure was a fine 
collie dog. ‘The day after the story about the 
bewitched pig was told to Furniss, the collie refused 
to eat, and, after suffering three days’ patiently 
endured agony, he crawled up to his master, licked 
his hand, and fell dead at his feet. Deane was 
disconsolate ; he was very kind-hearted, perhaps 
in some respects womanish, for he cried like a child 
over the dead dog, and his eyes were red and his 
eyelids swollen when he went to the workshop. 
Old Harry asked sympathetically “what was the 
matter,” and when he heard he professed to be 
sorry that such a fine beast was dead, foolishly 
saying in the next breath some words about his 
bewitched pig. Unwin was listening, and a change 
of colour came over his face ; but he was silent. 

The dog had been given to Deane by his sweet- 
heart, and, witha strange fancy, he decided to have 
the dead creature skinned and to tan the hair and 
have it made into a mat for their fireside when 
they went into housekeeping. The skin was sent 
to the tanyard and brought back to Deane at the 
workshop. The dog had been beautifully marked 
and in very good condition. All the men in the 
shop admired the mat greatly. * Furniss, whose pig 
still refused its food, was as loud in acclamation 


as the others, but Brett and Unwin watched the 
malevolent look with which he eyed Deane when 
the latter’s eyes were fixed on the skin. To tell the 
truth, Deane was crying and could not see any- 
thing distinctly. 

After some consultation Brett and Unwin agreed 
not to tell Deane their suspicion that Furniss had 
poisoned the dog. But when next morning the 
mat, which had been left overnight in the work- 
shop, was found to be cut in about a dozen places, 
their anger against the old man grew very hot. 

“T tell thee what thou must do,” shouted Unwin, 
in a voice that raised an echo. “Thou must go to 
Chesterfield and see the Wise Man, an’ ask him 
who’s done thee such a dirty trick. Happen t’ dog 
were poisoned.” 

Deane’s lips grew white. 

“T never thought of it. Surely nobody would 
be as bad as to poison an innocent dog like Jack 
wor. If anybody had done, an’I knew it, I’d make 
him smart for it. I would that!” 

Old Harry trembled, and the plane he was hold- 
ing slipped from his hand on the floor. 

“T’ll go wi’ thee to the Wise Man,” said Brett. 

And so it was arranged. The saddler, who had 
no good will to Furniss, was very ready to lend his 
horse and light cart ; and the three men drove out 
on the Chesterfield road. They did not, however, 
go as far as Chesterfield, but stayed half way from 
that market-town at the farmhouse of an acquaint- 
ance, where they discussed their plan of action. 

To the amusement of those who were in the 
secret, and the surprise and annoyance of those of 
the workmen who knew nothing about the matter, 
the holes in the skin were found to be neatly 
stitched together next morning. 

“'T’ Wise Man were very good,” Unwin said, 
when all the men were assembled ; “he said as how 
we mustna’ all lie under suspicion. He telled us 
that the guilty party should suffer neet and day, day 
and neet, until he made a confession. But when 
he did, then Will must forgive him, for he was an 
old man.” 

“ Did t’ Wise Man say that?” Furniss asked in 
a faltering voice. 

“Ay, he did. Neet and day, day and neet 
should t’ guilty man suffer till he made known as he 
wor in fault. Then Will wor to forgive him and 
let the matter drop.” 

“Then I did it, an’ I ax your pardon ;” and the 
old man fell on his knees in the middle of the shop. 

“ Get up,” said Deane, taking his hand to raise 
him. “It wor a nasty trick. Happen you'll not 
do such another. ” 

“Will t’ take t’ spell off me? You know as you 
witched my pig.” 

“Witched your pig? Who said as I did?” 

“Tt wor me, Will,” said Unwin ; “I said it for a bit 
0’ fun.” 

“ An’ I’ve lost my Jack through your fun !” 

“T’m very sorry, lad !” 

“Sorry! Don’t any of you do such tricks again. 
As for you, Furniss, I forgive you, and you shan’t 
suffer the Wise Man’s curse.” 

To the amazement of old Harry, the three friends 
laughed long and loudly ; the other men joining in 
their mirth, without at the time knowing its secret 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


THE OPPOSITION AND THE 
“ CANALS.” 


MARS IN 1892. 


N November next the planet Mars will have 
| been for a period of four months in near “ op- 
position,” and under an amount and variety 
of telescopic scrutiny unparalleled in the annals of 
astronomy. Never before has there been such an 
array of instruments of precision and of skilled 
observers bent upon the scrutiny of Mars’s terra- 
queous surface. As we write, all the observatories 
of the five continents are still up in arms and inan 
attitude of gui vive towards our nearest planetary 
neighbour. Many of the other planets, it has been 
humorously said, live at the end of the street, but 
Mars occupies the proud position of being our 
next-door neighbour, and the claim made by 
certain astronomers, notably by Dr. Schiaparelli of 
Milan, to have seen much more of our comrade 
with his eight-inch refractor than had been seen 
through the giant thirty-six-inch telescopes of the 
world, has been challenged in almost every note of 
ridicule, scorn, and sometimes indignation. But 
by this time astronomical observers generally have 
come to feel that the eye at the end of the 
telescope may be more than the telescope itself ; 
that we may be on the verge of important dis- 
coveries, and soon after, if not before, these lines 
are in the hands of our readers, Mars may have 
yielded up a clue to secrets which may astonish the 
sceptical and the credulous alike. We propose 
briefly to call attention to the opposition itself, and 
then to deal with the most puzzling features of the 
“areography” of Mars. ‘These last-named phe- 
nomena are of course the now famous and hotly 
controverted “canals,” or huge open fissures which 
some observers believe they can detect, under 
specially favourable circumstances, intersecting the 
Martial surface. 

Mars came into opposition on August 6. As 
will be seen from the accompanying diagram 
(fig. 1), Mars was then ina direct line with our earth 
and the sun, an event which happens about every 
two years and two months. Our own earth, 
travelling through space at a greater velocity than 
Mars, passed that planet at the nearest point of its 
orbit. Thus on the date in question Mars was 
only 34,800,824 miles from us, whereas at the 
same hour on February 3, 1869, under a less 
favourable opposition, we were 62,568,000 miles 
apart. The oppositions are, as will be seen, not all 
equally favourable for a good view of the planet. 
If the opposition occurs when the orbits of 
the two planets are widely separated, the view 
presented is of comparatively little interest ; but 
when the two orbits are much closer together, 
an opposition affords an opportunity for a good 
view of the planet. Such is the effect of the 
“eccentricity” or ovalness of Mars’s orbit. So 
favourable an opposition as this of 1892 has not 
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been afforded since the year 1877, and will not recar 
till the year 1909. 

Such then is the nature of the opportunity for 
the terrestrial astronomer, if not indeed for the 
Martial astronomer as well, in the autumn of 1892. 
The more sensational part of the inquiry, if we 
may so term it, has now to be considered. We 
refer to those entirely novel phenomena on 
planetary surfaces, the so-called “canals” of Mars. 
Notwithstanding the scepticism of perhaps the 
majority of astronomers, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, the “canals” of Mars are really the 
features which are chiefly engaging the attention 
of telescopic observers during the present op 
position. It would be strange indeed if these 


FIS. 1.—THE POSITION OF MARS IN ITS ORBIT, WHEN SEEN 
FROM THE EARTH IN OPPOSITION TO THE SUN, BETWEEN 
THE YEARS 1877 AND 1892. 


extraordinary appearances, accredited as they are 
by some of the ablest observers, should not occupy 
the first place in current astronomical work. 

What are the so-called Schiaparelli “ canals”? 
To properly approach the question, we must in 
the first place get a notion of the general surface 
of Mars as it appears in a powerful telescope. 
All observers agree that Mars thus viewed presents 
the appearance of a terraqueous surface of some 
kind. The presence of water was actually detected 
spectroscopically by Dr. Huggins in 1867. On the 
surface of the planet three distinct features, 
differentiated by colour or shadow, are apparent, 
namely, white, orange, and dark blue markings. 
The white patches found around the poles, and 
apparently enlarging and contracting with the 
seasons, are naturally considered to be masses of 
ice and snow. ‘The orange-coloured areas are 
believed to indicate land, while the dark blue 
probably indicate water. With regard 
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Mars approaches, it gradually decreases in size, 
being smallest in the first months of autumn ; 
while with the approach of winter it grows larger 
and attains its greatest dimensions shortly after 
midwinter. Extended observations of Mars go to 
show that the larger markings on Mars are per- 
manent, as we should expect continents and the 
larger water areas to be. A map of the planet 
drawn 200 years ago, when compared with a modern 
one, shows that the prominent features are very 
stable, although the details may become modified. 
The whole surface of the planet has been mapped 
out into continents, seas, bays, gulfs, and inlets. As 
regards the delineation of finer detail, the award is 
generally given to the beautiful and well-known 
map drawn by Mr. N. E. Green, F.R.a.s., from 
observations made by him in Madeira during the 
very favourable opposition of 1877, and published 
in vol. xliv. of the Royal Astronomical Society’s 
“ Memoirs.” 

On the other hand, the familiar and popular 
maps of Lockyer and Green are far outbid, both 
in the matter of exactness of detail and novelty 
of feature, by the extraordinary chart which we 
reproduce on the accompanying page. This is 
Schiaparelli’s famous map of Mars, showing the 
series of double “canals.” In this remarkable 
chart it will be seen that these channels or canals 
connect sea to sea, and are composed precisely of the 
same dark grey-green material which we have every 
reason to believe is water. They extend across 
large continents in geometrically straight lines, 
some of them forming triangles and squares and 
other regular figures. Some of the “ canals ” must be 
nearly 2,000 miles long and fifteen or twenty miles 
broad, the companion canal lying at a distance of 
about 250 or 300 miles from the first. 

The most visible of the canals, according to 
Professor Pickering, of the Cambridge Observatory, 
Massachusetts (whose independent testimony and 
Schiaparelli’s observations are of great value), is the 
one shown by Green under the name of “ Nasmyth’s 
Inlet.” In Schiaparelli’s map, given herewith, our 
readers will find it running from east to west 
between latitude 40° and 50°, and from longitude 
300° W. to 20° E., and called in different parts of 
its length by the names Protonilus, Ismenius 
Lacus, Deuteronilus, and Jordanis. The canals 
Boreosyrtis and Astapus (latitudes 50° and 30°, 
longitudes 270° and 300°) were also easily seen by 
the Cambridge observers soon after Schiaparelli had 
called attention to them. Later on, no difficulty 
was experienced at the same observatory in seeing 
the Styx, Fretum Arianus, and Hybleus. Other 
canals were also recognised in this region of the 
planet, amongst them the Cyclops, Cerberus (repre- 
senting in part Huggins Inlet upon Proctor’s map), 
and Eunostos, which our readers will be easily 
able to trace. It is important to note that all the 
foregoing canals were detected independently of 
any map, and seen by at least two of the Cam- 
bridge observers. No canals were seen double, 
but this is explained by the fact that a low power 
was used in the telescope, Professor Pickering 
differing from most of the other successful ob- 
servers in recommending a power of not more than 
one or two hundred. Professor Pickering used a 


twelve-inch refracting telescope, and expresses the 
highest admiration for the eyesight of the as- 
tronomer who could discover these faint objects 
with an eight-inch telescope. 

Briefly then, Schiaparelli’s canals have been seen 
by Pickering in America, by Schaeberle in Cali- 
fornia, by Perrotin at Nice, by Terby at Louvain, 
by Colario at Milan, and by Stanley Williams in 
England. Dr. Terby states generally that the 
agreement of his observations with the chart of 
Schiaparelli is remarkable; in 1888 thirty-six 
canals were detected by him. Mr. Stanley Williams 
has observed forty-three canals, seven of which were 
distinctly double. Some of the single canals appear 
to have been seen by a large number of observers, 
and it is plain that in this respect, if not also as 
regards the double canals, astronomical opinion 
has moved on considerably during the last few 
years. They are no longer spoken of as mere 
“optical products” existing in the lens of the 
telescope and nowhere else. The Astronomer- 
Royal of England, among others, does not scruple 
to suggest that the canals may be the boundary 
lines of continents which show up more dis- 
tinctly at certain times as the result of contrast. 
In fact, the objective existence of the single canals 
has come to be recognised in responsible quarters. 
Even with regard to the double canals, it is now 
felt that the time has come to observe rather than 
to dogmatise, and that it is as well to keep an open 
mind, and not to take our prejudices too seriously. 
We do not know what may happen in the pro- 
gressive desiccation of a land-surface in a planet 
so far advanced in its physical history as Mars. 
In any case it would seem that the progressive 
discovery of the single canals in question is opening 
up a new chapter in the telescopic history of Mars. 

The tidings received from the observatories 
during the present opposition have been led off 
by a somewhat important message from the Lick 
Observatory. Up to the middle of August many 
of the supposed canals on Mars discovered in 1877 
by Schiaparelli were mapped, but none of them 
seemed to be double. But on the night of the 
17th inst. Professors Schaeberle, Campbell, and 
Hussey made three entirely independent drawings, 
each showing the canal marked Ganges on Schia- 
parelli’s map to be distinctly double, and thus con- 
firming in 1892 Schiaparelli’s discovery of 1877. 
(Ganges will easily be found on the map, longitude 
60°.) Those of our readers who may desire to 
use the map to check the special features likely to 
come under observation, will be glad to use Mr. 
Maunder’s list of seven formations in Mars, which 
are selected as specially distinct and easy of obser- 
vation. They are as follows : 


Green's Map Schiaparelli’s Map 


} 
Name Name Long. 


SE. Cr 


} 
| Dawes Forked Bay . 
TerbySea. . . . 
| Pratt Bay . 
Trouvelot Bay 
Huggins Bay . 
| KaiserSea. . . . 
BanksCape .... .» 


Aryn Prom. 
Solis Lacus 
Sirenum Sinus 
Titanum Sinus 
Cyclopum Sinus . 
Nilo Syrtis 
Hammonis Cornu 
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As already intimated, Mars will continue in 
near opposition during October and November. 
The planet is not well placed for observers in 
northern latitudes, but the southern observatories, 
especially those in Peru, Australia, and the Cape, 
should in due course send us. tidings which should 
make the opposition of 1892 a memorable one. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GEOLOGICAL SCENERY. 
CAMERA AND THE FIELD CLUBS. 


THE 


At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Edinburgh, none of the exhibits in the 
various sections exceeded in interest and impor- 
tance the gallery of photographs illustrative of 
the origin of the geological scenery of the British 
Isles. The project of making such a collection, 
principally through the agency of the county field 
clubs of the United Kingdom, was first broached 
at the Bath meeting of the Association in 1888,! 
and each successive year has seen accessions to this 
new and interesting art gallery, which promises to 
be of distinctive value in geological dynamics, and 
of no little aesthetic interest. 

The collection is largely concerned with land- 
scape features of the more precarious and (geologi- 
cally speaking) Shortlived kind, such as rock pin- 
nacles and isolated columns, “ earth pillars,” natural 
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Glory), Charles Kingsley’s essays descriptive of 
natural scenery, and especially of Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s more recent edition of his “ Scenery of Scot- 
land in connection with its Physical Geology,” will 
have no difficulty in recognising the many geological 
traits and lineaments of a landscape or coastline 
which have this fugitive character, and at the same 
time lend themselves admirably to delineation by 
means of the camera. Iceworn rocks, perched 
boulders, and old moraines, in which the Pass of 
Llanberis is so rich ; curious rain-eroded “ earth- 
pillars,” like those of Fochabers by the Spey ; 
grand inland cliffs like those of Cheddar ; solitary 
monuments like the famous “ Devil’s Chimney” 
near Cheltenham ; “stacks” and “needles” like 
the “Old Man of Hoy” at Orkney, and “ Macleod’s 
Maidens,” West Skye, are some of the singular 
geological features which every field club ought to 
include in its album, or hang upon the walls of its 
library. The examples we have named, and many 
more, were admirably shown at Edinburgh, under 
the congenial auspices of a president who, with 
the late Professor Ramsay, followed the excellent 
example set in Sir Henry De la Beche’s “ Geological 
Observer,” of giving due place to the entirely 
modern science of the origin of scenery. 

Our illustration shows one of the most remark- 
able and picturesque of these examples of land- 
scape geology. It gives a view of a series of the 
so-called “ earth-pillars,” which are certainly among 
the most wonderful results of land-sculpture in 
existence, and at first sight impossible to be 
accounted for by natural causes. A natural arch 
is seen in the background. The site is a wooded 
slope of the Sawatch range of mountains in 
Colorado. For about three miles along the side of 
South River, and for half a mile in breadth, the 
slopes are studded with hundreds of these monu- 
ments. Some of them rise to the incredible height 
of 400 feet, and the average are from 60 to 80 
feet in height. Spruce trees of great size seem 
like dwarfs by the side of these mighty columns. 
Each is capped by a boulder, and these, it will be 
seen, are of various sizes. The part these boulders 
play in preserving the columns will be noticed 
hereafter. Earth-pillars of smaller size have long 
been familiar to travellers in the Tyrol. The 
stone-capped pillars of Botzen have furnished 
some beautiful photographs to the British Associa- 
tion Committee, and those in the Canton of Valais 
in Switzerland have delighted the eyes of many 
generations of tourists, especially those at Stalden, 
in the valley of the Visp, and at Useifre, between 
Sion and Evolena, on the Borgne. Norshould we 
forget the series already alluded to at Fochabers, 
on the Spey, of which Sir Archibald Geikie has 
given a view in his beautifully illustrated “ Scenery 
of Scotland.” 

How do these extraordinary earth-pillars come 
into existence? They vary in height from a few 
inches to 400 feet. In a pre-scientific age it 
sufficed to speak of them as “freaks of nature.” 
Locally, as might be expected, there is a good deal 
of folk-lore connected with them ; grim giants of 
olden time have much to answer for in popular 
tradition, and at Stalden the site of the pillars 
is known as the “Giants’ Burial Ground.” The 
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natives here, as elsewhere, evidently look upon the 
pillars as structures raised by mysterious beings as 
monuments. Geology, it needs not to be said, 
gives another answer, and one which embodies a 
grander poetry than that which it supersedes ; for 
it takes us into some of the most wonderful secrets 
of Nature’s laboratory. 

Strange and incredible as it may seem, these 
earth-pillars, wherever they may be found, are 
wholly the product of long-continued and steady 
rain-work. They are solely the result of the ero- 
sive action of rain upon a land-surface of unequal 
resisting power. Falling upon a surface of loosely 
compacted materials (commonly a moraine of 
mud and stones), the rain forms clefts among the 
weaker débris upon which it descends, and so 
deepens these clefts or channels year by year and 
century by century as to cause the stone-capped 
portions of the ground to become pillars simply by 
survival amidst the surrounding waste. 

The part played by the “ cap-stones ” in this won- 
derful process of Nature’s architecture is remarkably 
instructive. Serving as a protection to the depth 
of earth immediately beneath them, they come to 
form, as it were, the capitals of slowly deepening 
columns of rock. Sir Charles Lyell measured one 
of the cap-stones of the Botzen pillars, and 
found it to be 1o feet in diameter, and the pillar 
which supported it 60 feet high. The stone, in 
fact, served as a shed to protect the indurated mud 
from the rain and the sun. The necessity of this 
“shed” attests the manner in which denudation 
proceeds. If the cap-stone be small, it soon 
falls off, and the column terminates upward in a 
point ; but if it be large, as in the instance just 
alluded to, the column may last until the continuous 
wasting of the ground around the base gives it a 
great height; and although tapering more and 
more in its upper portion where its sides have been 
longest exposed to the beating of the rain, it still 
continues to support the overhanging mass, which 
often looks as if poised on a point. 

The natural arch seen in the illustration is per- 
haps more easily accounted for. Buttress walls, 
from 30 to 160 feet wide, project from the slope of 
the mountain ; where the rain and storms find in 
them a weak place the wall is often perforated, and 
ends in the formation of an arch. The example 
shown is unusually symmetrical, and can only be 
compared in our experience with those which are 
(or were) to be found at Kilkee, on the west coast 
of Ireland. It is about 150 feet wide and 180 feet 
high, 

The most remarkable view of European earth- 
pillars is that of the Botzen series, taken by Sir 
William Herschell, and figured in Lyell’s “ Princi- 
ples,” vol. i. Our own illustration is taken from 
Dr. Hayden’s “Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Colorado District,” p. 156 (Ninth Annual 
Report). Earth-pillars of this class are admirably 
described in Geikie’s “ Text-book,” and in Mr. 
Prestwich’s “Geology.” The more we know of 
these wonderful results of atmospheric action, the 


more we agree with a brilliant French savant, who, 
in meeting the objection that science is banishing 
poetry from Nature, shook his head and uttered the 
memorable motto, “Science always replaces more 
than she destroys.” 


THE NEW ELECTRIC CURRENT—THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


Mr. Nikola Tesla, whose marvellous feats in 
electricity were recently noticed in these pages, has 
now many imitators ; and as in other studies, now 
that all have got the seed, it would appear that 
all can grow the flower. Even with the pretty 
Wimshurst “ influence” machine, it is now found 
that the famous “ flaming sword ” feat of Mr. Tesla 
can be satisfactorily performed, the experimenter 
holding the long glass vacuum-tube in one hand, 
whilst the other hand is placed upon the electrical 
conductor. A very important question raised by 
Tesla’s discovery of the innocuousness of the 
100,000 volts alternating current when taken into 
the body is that of the physiological effect. The 
fact that an alternating current of such tremendous 
voltage is not a “current that kills” has perhaps 
an analogy in another alternating current, not so 
easily experimented on—that of the ether, whose 
vibrations, say, of 400 million million times per 
second, pervading our bodies unceasingly, fail to 
give us any conscious sensation. In fact, in elec- 
trical experiments it is shown that as the rapidity 
of alternation increases from a low velocity, the 
severity of the physiological effect decreases. Not 
a few electricians and pathologists, including Dr. 
Totness, Mr. Nikola Tesla, and Professor E. J. 
Houston, are investigating the subject. 

Perhaps the hypothesis put forward by Professor 
Houston is as good a working notion as any. 
He thinks that the explanation is to be found in 
the manner in which, according to our modern 
ideas—so well developed by Dr. Oliver Lodge—an 
electric discharge is now believed to pass through 
a conducting path or circuit. The electric energy, 
according to this view, is not propagated chiefly 
through the conductor, but through the ethereal 
medium lying outside the conductor. In the case 
of the human body, then, it is assumed that the 
superficial portions only are traversed or affected 
by the currents of such high frequency, while the 
deeply seated vital organs are unharmed by the 
discharges. It would seem, in fact, that the enor- 
mously rapid alternations are hurled away from the 
body as fast as they reach it, and have not time to 
produce any physiological effects whatever, except, 
perhaps, a feeling of more or less pleasant glow, 
like that experienced when the body is exposed to 
sunshine. ‘These alternating currents of very high 
frequency are evidently worth studying from the 
point of view of the therapeutist. It is well to 
know that Mr. Tesla will again be in London 
during the coming winter, probably lecturing again 
at the Royal Institution. 





Vurieties, 


The Age of the Earth.—In the introductory address, by 
Sir Archibald Geikie, President of the British Association, 
the question of the antiquity of the globe was raised. The 
idea of giving an historical review of subjects long under dis- 
cussion was a happy one for a popular address, especially as 
this year is the anniversary of the first opening of this con- 
troversy in the days of Hutton. Professor Playfair made 
Hutton’s views attractive by his eloquent statement of them, 
and for a long period ‘‘the battle of Huttonians and 
Wernerians,” as rival schools of geology, was carried on. 
It was gradually recognised that the whole matter was one 
of barren theory, and with little influence on practical 
matters, such as the geological survey, in which Geikie, 
following Murchison and Ramsay, has attained to eminence. 

A division of theoretical geologists into ‘‘ Uniformitarians” 
and ‘* Catastrophists” succeeded to the previous battles of 
‘*Huttonians” and ‘‘Wernerians.” Sir Charles Lyell, 
admirable in descriptive details, carried to extremity the 
theory that the changes now proceeding on the earth’s 
surface were the same as had always been witnessed. When 
Darwin first proposed his theories of evolution, Lyell 
accepted them entirely, and it was affirmed that every phe- 
nomenon now existing was the natural effect of operations 
proceeding apparently without any break or interruption from 
the beginning. Indeed Hutton said, as Laplace had done, 
that there was no proof of any beginning, but that we could 
only conjecture continuous movement from eternity. 

Among the debts which science owes to the geologists is 
the first well-founded conception of the high antiquity of the 
globe. ‘*Some six thousand years,” says Sir Archibald 
Geikie, ‘‘had previously been believed to comprise the whole 
life of the planet, and indeed of the entire universe.” This 
may have been true of older writers, but it is an unworthy 
charge to make in regard to geologists of later times. Long 
before the publication of the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,” in 
the discussion between the Uniformitarian and Catastrophist 
schools, men of the higheSt eminence, such as Professor 
Sedgwick and Hugh Miller, had recognised the high antiquity 
of the earth ; and they had also pointed out the right method 
of reconciling this fact with the Mosaic record, as first 
stated by Dr. Chalmers. The opening verse of the book of 
Genesis states that ‘In the beginning, God created the 
heavens and the earth.” Between that verse and subsequent 
records, there is room for unlimited duration, such as 
geologists require for the successive developments of 
animated existence or of structure on the earth’s surface ; 
there is ample scope for all the time that the extreme 
Uniformitarians may demand. 

But at this point a higher science than that of geology 
enters a protest against the unlimited or infinite periods of 
which evolutionists talk, The Physicists, of whom Lord 
Kelvin is one of the most distinguished, bring in the question 
of the earth as a planetary body, or a small part of the 
solar system. The system of nature itself puts a limit to 
the infinite requirements of geological theory. If hundreds 
of millions of years are demanded for the gradual develop- 
ment of the existing system, the number of millions must 
be limited by the secular loss of heat, both in the earth and 
the sun, which physical science can demonstrate. This 
interference is not only with the absolute age of the planet, 
but also with the rate of past as compared with present 
changes. In long distant ages the intensity of action may 
have far exceeded the slow and measured rate of the gentle 
and uniform operations of which Sir C. Lyell made so 
much use in theory. Even now Sir A. Geikie argues that 
the processes of deposition or denudation, if uniform in all 
past time, may have required six or seven hundred millions 
of years. But this is oniy by assuming that the uniformity 


existed in remote ages as much as in the existing state of 
the planet, a supposition not supported by physical science. 

After all, the subject of highest importance is not that of 
the age of the earth, but the time of the appearance of man 
upon its surface. Here comes in the question as to the 
origin of Man; whether developed in infinite time from 
lower orders of animal life, or his appearance at a compara- 
tively late epoch, by Divine creation, as believers in Revela- 
tion hold. 


Pedigrees.—One of the evening lectures before the 
British Association at Edinburgh was by Professor A. Milnes 
Marshall, F.R.S., who rightly judged that an address on 
Pedigrees would be specially attractive to a Scottish audience. 
It was a capital lecture, full of facts and bright with 
humour. One of his points which caused amusement was 
‘* the pride of ancestry.” It is usually said that a man can 
boast of high descent who can trace his ancestry from the 
days of the Norman Conquest. By a simple calculation it 
was shown that as John Smith had two parents, 4 grand- 
parents, 8 great-grandparents, 16, 32, 64, 128, and so on, 
till, by the rapid multiplication of numbers, back to the 
Conquest, he can count 16,000,000 contemporaries of 
William the Conqueror, out of whom to boast of his descent 
and to trace his pedigree! The pedigree of horses was also 
illustrated by some humorous facts, the known ancestry of 
the Duke of Westminster’s ‘‘Orme” being among the 
examples. 


The Birthplace of Neil Gow.—There have been many 
famous violinists in modern time, but Scotchmen still cherish 
the memory of Neil Gow as the prince of players, especially 
in the national music of reels and strathspeys. There were 
brave men before Agamemnon, and great players before 
Paganini. Neil Gow’s birthplace is still shown with 
admiration, at Inver, a little hamlet between Dunkeld and 
Birnam, famed in Scottish story and in Shakespeare, the 
scenery of which was praised by the Queen in her ‘ Journal.” 
The old oak tree, on the banks of the Tay, under which, 
violin in hand, he composed many of his finest airs, is still 
shown to visitors ; as well as the cottage where he was born 
in 1727. He lived to the age of fourscore, dying in 1807. 
Neil Gow was not a mere “ fiddler,” for he was also noted 
for his humour and shrewdness ; and in person he was the 
model of a real highlander. 


Edinburgh.—One or two slight errors are pointed out by 
correspondents in the August article on ‘*Scott’s own 
romantic town.” Moray House is now the seat of the 
training-school for teachers, not the meeting-place of the 
Assemblies of Free Church, whose College and Offices are 
at the head of the Mound, facing Princes Street. The site 
of the old prison, ‘‘the Heart of Midlothian,” is marked 
by a heart-shaped set of paving-stones a little to the west of 
St. Giles’s Church. The initials, J. K., supposed to mark 
the site of the burial-place of John Knox, are in the square 
ia front of Parliament House, not far from the statue of 
Charles 11. The Scottish lawyer who expressed so enthu- 
siastically his admiration of the seceding ministers at the 
time of the Disruption, was Francis Jeffrey, of the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” and afterwards one of the senators of the 
College of Justice, Lord Jeffrey. 


Roman Pallium or Archiepiscopal Cloak.—The recent 
investiture of the successor of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop 
Vaughan, with the pallium, by the papal envoy, has led to 
learned announcements concerning the nature and history of 
this part of the raiment of the descendants of the early 
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Christians. The pallium, we are told by a writer in the 
‘« Times,” is a short white cloak, with a red cross, which 
for fifteen centuries has been the symbol of spiritual juris- 
diction in the Roman Catholic Church. It is prepared in 
this way. Every year, on the Feast of St. Agnes (the church 
dedicated to St. Agnes being outside Rome), two white 
lambs are offered at the sanctuary rai:s by the community of 
Lateran Canons Regular. The lambs are placed upon the 
altar, blessed, and presented by two canons of St. John 
Lateran, who take them afterwards in a carriage to the Pope 
and receive his blessing. They are then carefully tended 
until the proper time comes for shearing them, when their 
wool, mixed with other lambswool, is woven into pallia by 
the nuns of the Convent of Torre de’ Specchi. Early on 
the vigil of Saints Peter and Paul, the new pallia are laid 
upon the altar in the Confessio of St. Peter’s, the crypt in 
which is said to repose the body of the Apostle! They are 
blessed, if possible, by the Pope himself, after the vespers 
sung on the vigils ; and when the consecration is completed, 
the pallia are left in a silver-gilt coffer in the closest proxi- 
mity to the tomb of the Apostle. The Archbishop can 
only wear the pallium during solemn high mass within his 
own diocese or province. Each pallium is buried with its 


possessor, 


Co-operative Farming.—A very sensible paper was read 
before the British Association, by Mr. R. A. Macfie, of 
Dreghorn, pointing out that in agriculture the system of 
co-operative labour and the principles of ‘‘ limited lability ” 
might be carried out with the same advantage as in com- 
merce, manufactures, shipping, and other industries. Small 
farms do not pay now that free imports of wheat and food 
are allowed ; but farms might be combined into large groups, 
and the employment of every implement and of steam- 
power used on large properties could be available, which a 
small farmer could not afford. 


The Medical Directory.—From Churchill’s ‘* Medical 
Directory,” a volume of upwards of 1,700 pages, we learn 
that the average number of new members of the profession 
is about 1,300, and the removals by death, 600. There 
would be a painful over-supply of practitioners if Greater 
Britain and all parts of the world did not require a goodly 
proportion of educated and competent men. There are 
nearly 150 qualified medical women in practice. For as 
long as possible the medical men resisted the entrance of the 
gentler sex into the schools and the profession ; but we have 
moved with the times, and at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Nottingham in 1892, lady doctors 
were admitted as members. 


Unconscious Plagiarism.—It is not always easy to dis- 
criminate between deliberate fraud in using the words of 
previous writers, and reproducing, without felonious intention, 
their thoughts and even their words. Sometimes sentences 
cling to the memory long after we have forgotten the first 
occasion of them. The famous eulogy of Wellington spoken 
by Disraeli, from the French 4oge on the Marshal St.-Cyr, 
was attributed either to a preternaturally retentive memory, 
or to using a written extract, to which the name of the 
original speaker was not attached. The length of the extract 
alone caused suspicion, but Lord Beaconsfield was too 
shrewd a person to commit to the press what would be 
certain to be recognised. To preach a whole sermon in this 
way is scarcely possible. Shorter sayings and phrases are 
more frequently repeated, in the same or similar terms, but 
this it is impossible to avoid. The total stock of ideas and 
of truths is limited, and some of these must be often repeated, 
for it is impossible to be constantly inventing new materials 
in literature. It was this that led an old writer to exclaim, 
** Pereant qui nostra ante nos dixerunt!” 


Recognition in the Future World.—In the treatise ot 
Cicero, De Senectute, there is a noble passage where Cato 
says to his friends Scipio and Lzlius that he has comfort 
and joy in knowing that he will again, after death, meet the 
great and the good with whom on earth he had converse. 
After speaking of some whom he had honoured and loved, 
he breaks out into that joyful strain : ** O glorious day, when 
I shall join that Divine council and assembly of souls, and 


depart from this scene of strife and confusion!” He thinks 
also of his own son whom he has lost, verwm etiam ad 
Catonem meum. With the higher sanction of Christian 
teaching, where life and immortality are brought to light by 
the Gospel, all who have written on this subject agree in 
recognising the restoration to the loved and lost. Baxter in 
his ‘* Saints’ Rest” has a chapter in the spirit of Cicero’s 
De Senectute, but with fuller certainty and Diviner hope. 
Shakespeare in his ‘‘ King John,” written soon after the 
death of his only and much loved son Hamnet, put this 
thought into the lips of Lady Constance, who says to the 
papal legate : 


‘** Father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven ; 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again?” 


It is likely that Shakespeare here expressed his own feeling 
in regard to his own son. ‘There are difficulties certainly, 
if a// recollections of this life were revived, for there would 
be enough to darken the joys of heaven ; but we may suppose 
that the memory of the just may be limited only to things 
making for happiness. No disturbing thoughts can efter 
scenes of perfect bliss. The revelations of the Great 
Teacher tell us, however, that mere earthly relationships, 
apart from what is good and spiritual, are not necessarily 
renewed, or made enduring in the future state. Let us wait 
for greater light. 


Canon Fleming’s Sermon at Sandringham —The wide 
interest taken in the question of recognition in eternity was 
illustrated by the extraordinary sale of the sermon preached 
at Sandringham on the decease of the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, the eldest son of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

The profits during the short period of six months amounted 
to no less than £1,300, of which the sum of £650 was 
given, by the Princess of Wales, to the ‘*Gordon Boys’ 
Home,” and £650 to the ‘‘ British Home for Incurables.” 
Over 50,000 copies were sold in that time—a sale certainly 
unprecedented in the annals of profit from a single sermon of 
a few pages. 

The preacher has been heard to say that this sale was not 
due to his slender sermon, but to the touching anecdote told 
by the Princess, forming the prefatory note, and which she 
gave permission to be printed. The substance of the story is 
that in 1888 all the five children of the Princess were with 
her at Sandringham, and they all partook of the Holy 
Communion together. ‘‘I gave Eddy a little book,” said 
the bereaved mother, “‘ and wrote in it: 


‘ Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling,’ 
and also 
‘ Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’ 


“* When he was gone, and lay like one sleeping,” continued 
the Princess, ‘‘ we laid a cross of flowers on his breast, and 
after we had done so, I turned to the table at his bedside, 
and saw the little book in which were written these words ; 
and I could not help feeling that he did cling to the Cross, 
and that it had all come true.” 

Could there be a more touching story? And all the 
pathetic incidents of the early departure of one so amiable 
and so gentle, and engaged to be united to one so loved by 
the whole nation! Yet though Canon Fleming disclaims 
any special influence in the large sale of his short and 
simple sermon, it contained some striking thoughts, and 
ended with a happily conceived and earnestly spoken perora- 
tion, worthy of the occasion: ‘‘We who are gathered 
around you this morning (Sunday, January 24, 1892)—and 
we but represent thousands of affectionate, warm, and loyal 
hearts—think not of ourselves to-day; not of all we have 
lost ; not all the throne has lost ; not of all the nation has 
lost (a nation in mourning has told your hearts that) ; not of 
all that his many friends have lost in the gentle young spirit 
that has been called away by God. We think only of you : 
of your darkened home, of your bleeding hearts, of your 
bowed spirits, May God—the God of all comfort—in time 
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send you His healing. Meanwhile, He will help you, as 
you desire from your heart to say, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 

** And for him, whose quenchless memory you will carry 
with you, in the casket of your hearts, till you shall meet 
him again, it is the young soldier whose warfare is. accom- 
plished; it is the young heir who has entered into his 
promised inheritance ; it is the youngest King who is gone 
up to his Coronation !” 


‘‘ Oh! then, what raptured greetings 

On Canaan's happy shore ; 

What knitting severed friendships up. 
Where partings are no more. 

'Tis finished! All is finished ! 
His fight with Death and Sin; 

Fling open wide the golden gates, 
And let the VICTOR in.” 

(Dean Alford.) 


We could not pass without this notice what has been the 
saddest event of the year. 


Java.—This magnificent island, once in the possession 
of England, but now the property of the Dutch, is nearly 
the size of Great Britain, and has a population about half 
as great. But out of the 18,000,000, scarcely 30,000 are 
Europeans. The bulk of the people are Javanese of the Malay 
race, with about 200,000 Chinese, and of Arabs, Hindoos, 
and other races little more than 25,000. A large part of 
the island is uncultivated, with mountains, forests, swamps, 
and great volcanic tracts, wild and desolate. But the parts 
under culture are amongst the most fertile and productive in 
all the tropics. Tea, coffee, spices, sugar, indigo, tobacco, 
tin, are among the numerous products exported, and which 
bring great wealth both to the planters and to the trading 
companies of the Netherlands. 

The capital, Batavia, the chief city of Dutch India, has 
a population of about 70,000, and there are several other 
towns, Buitenzor, Bantam, Samarang, Rembang, with large 
population. Banjumaas, the capital of a rich district, 
nominally under a native ruler, is said to have 50,000 
inhabitants. The religion of the natives is Mohammedan 
mostly, but there are still many heathen throughout the island, 
and the Christianity of the Dutch is not of a very decided 
or aggressive kind. Batavia has an English Church and 
Chaplain, and other Europeans have chapels and ministers 
according to their creed. 

Batavia not being healthy at most seasons, the residents 
of position resort to Buiterzor, forty miles distant, where 
there is better climate and magnificent scenery on every 
side. The Governor-General has his palace here, a hand- 
some edifice with splendid grounds and gardens. Hotel 
life in Java is very luxurious to Europeans, and the mansions 
of the wealthy planters abound in every comfort. There is 
a large trade carried on with America as well as Europe, 
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and a number of firms have offices and agencies in all the 
seaports. Under the system of cultivation, the planters re- 
serving a third of the produce and handing two-thirds to the 
Government, there is room for a large amount of compul- 
sory service—little different from slavery, at least in the 
districts requiring field labour for coffee and other produce. 

Somabaya is the principal place of export for sugar, and 
there are large ship-building docks there, besides a great 
floating dock, a naval arsenal, and extensive forts and 
batteries to protect the harbour. The Government mono- 
poly in sugar has of late years been much relaxed, owing to 
the action of the Liberal Party in Holland. Up till now, 
the sugar-planter made his bargain with the Government, by 
which, in return for certain payments, he received a fixed 
portion of land and so much forced labour from the natives 
on the estate. This system is gradually being brought to a 
close, but it is strange that the Government still cling to 
their monopoly in coffee and sugar. There are a few large 
estates in private hands, which were organised by their 
owners when the island belonged to Great Britain, and the 
enlightened Sir Stamford Raffles was governor. One large 
estate, near the seaport of Cheribon, has a population of 
about forty thousand natives on it, and they furnish the 
necessary cultivation for the estate, keep the roads and 
bridges in repair, and for this they receive no less than four- 
fifths of the whole crop, the remaining fifth going to the 
proprietor. There is much to interest a traveller in Java in 
studying the land tenure and cultivation system as practised 
by the Dutch, and the many striking scenes of tropical vege- 
tation will reward the lover of the beautiful and picturesque 
in nature. 

The flourishing condition of Singapore must have con- 
siderable effect on the prosperity of the Javanese ports, but 
the wealth of the island is great, and the Dutch are justly 
proud of their possessions in the East. 


Dr. Junker at Uganda.—When Dr. Junker was at the 
region of Lake Nyanza, he spent some happy days with 
Mr. Mackay of Uganda. He took charge of Mackay’s 
Journals and his scientific observations, to convey them to 
Europe ; and he said that on his return he would do all in 
his power to enlighten people as to the true condition of the 
Lake Country, and of the Southern part of the Soudan. 
This was in 1886. Death arrested the labours of Dr. 
Junker before he completed the publication of his records of 
African travel, but the work has been since completed, and 
an English translation has been issued by Mr, A. H. Keane 
(Chapman & Hall). One sentence we must quote, where 
Dr. Junker refers to the English Mission at Uganda as *‘ the 
abode of true culture and refinement.” He says, ‘‘ In the 
whole of the Equatorial Province, where the Government 
employed hundreds of officials, there was nothing that could‘ 
for a moment compare with what had been here accomplished 
almost single-handed by the energetic and many-sided 
Mackay of Uganda.” 
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Soldering.-— How is soldering done? and, more especially, 
what is the name and composition of the liquid used during 
the process? —The surfaces must first be made bright with 
the file, scraper, or emery-paper used without oil. Then, to 
keep them from oxidation and make the solder flow, tinplate 
workers generally sprinkle them with powdered rosin, and 
copper and brass smiths powdered sal-ammoniac, or a strong 
solution of sal-ammoniac. For all-round work a better 
solution, and one very generally used, is made by dissolving 
granulated zinc in slightly diluted hydrochloric acid (almost 
Or quite to saturation), adding from one-eighth to one-fifth 


the weight of sal-ammoniac, and simmering the whole for a 
few minutes. This is applied to the cleaned surfaces with 
the end of a stripped feather, as brushes are eaten away by 
the acid. The articles must fit closely to solder well, and 
the solder is either taken up and applied by a soldering- 
iron, or fragments placed upon the spot and a blowpipe 
used ; of late years a Herapath’s gas blowpipe is more used 
than anything else. Well-fitted brass surfaces are best 
soldered by cleaning, covering with solution of sal-ammoniac, 
and laying between them a piece of clean and rather thick 
tinfoil. On applying heat the tinfoil solders the whole 
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neatly and firmly together, with an almost invisible join. 
This is a very favourite method for small brass-work amongst 
opticians, 


Peppermint.—Picase tell me how to make peppermint 
sweets.— Recipes for mere sugar sweets as such would be of 
no general interest, as it is impossible to compete either in 
quality or price with wholesale manufacturers, who have 
the aid of expensive apparatus. The white peppermint 
lozenges are, however, so useful to many as a relief for 
flatulence, nausea, and other symptoms, and are so often 
adulterated, that we may deal with these, though pure 
lozenges may always be obtained either from Apothecaries’ Hall 
or the Civil Service Stores. Take one pound of the very 
finest powdered sugar, one fluid drachm of the finest English 
oil of peppermint, and sufficient very clean mucilage of 
either gum tragacanth or gum arabic to make a stiff paste 
when beaten and mixed in a mortar. Note that the paste 
will become much more thin when thus beaten than before, 
and must be mixed proportionately stiff. A very little arrow- 
root and powdered blue smalts, intimately mixed before the 
mucilage and oil are added, will increase the whiteness ; 
and less of the peppermint may be used if the above is too 
strong. The more gum is in the mucilage the slower the 
lozenges will dissolve. A little finely powered starch will 
keep the paste from sticking. When ready it is rolled out 
on an iron or slate slab, also slightly dusted with starch, and 
the lozenges stamped out with metal cutters, after which 
they may be dried on a sieve or paper tray in a warm and 
airy place, covered from dust. In all but convenience and 
portability, peppermint is just as well taken by dropping 
two or three drops upon a lump of sugar. 


Croup in Fowls.—/ have a hen ailing with croup. I have 
‘ed her from others. Please tell me what to do.—There 
is no definite disease known by this name. In all questions 
about animal complaints the actual symptoms should be 
given, and it is impossible to give useful replies in their 
absence. If the symptoms include apparent white or yellow 
patches in the mouth or throat, or at the back of the tongue 
(which is what the name used chiefly suggests to us), the 
bird probably has diphtheria, which is not only a very fatal 
disease, but communicable to human beings. This has been 
demonstrated, and it is therefore a very serious responsibility 
(especially if there are children) to keep alive any fowl 
with such symptoms. 





Dogs’ Eyes Running.—Picase inform me of a remedy for 
water running from dogs’ eyes.—It is foolish to ask advice 
in this way for any animal at all cared for. In the weeks 
which must elapse before a reply can appear, it is probably 
either dead or has recovered of itself, or the neglected 
malady has become too confirmed to be cured. We answer 
the query chiefly because such symptoms are common, and 
may recur, and so the reply may be of use to others or on a 
future occasion, but we hold strongly —while not sentimental 
humanitarians so-called—that a pet seriously ill has a right 
to “advice” as well as a sick child. Guoneuly such 
symptoms denote merely a catarrh, which is, however, if 
neglected very apt to become chronic. A dog should be 
given an appropriate dose of castor oil when it is first 
observed, provided a bed in a sheltered dry place, and given 
three nights running two to cight drachms of mindererus 
spirit, putting in his water some chlorate of potass and a 
little nitre. Do not shut him up, but let him have exercise. 
Next day after the first dose of mindererus give (for a small 
dog, and in proportion for a large one) this linctus three 
times a day :—Syr. scille five drops, syr. papaveris two 
drachms, tinct. camph. co. ten drops. If constipated, 
repeat the oil after a day or two. A confirmed and chronic 
case can only be treated by a good ‘‘vet” ; and the symptoms 
may possibly denote distemper, which must also be so 
treated according to developments. But the above, promptly 
adopted, will cure most cases of catarrh, 


Colour of Walls.—/ wish to remove the wall-paper and to 
colour the walls of a kitchen and three or feur bedrooms. 
Before letting the workmen in, I should like some advice 
@s to the best tones for the different rooms. One room 


faces the north ; the others all have a southern aspect. The 
kitchen is rather dark, owing to a neighbouring house.— 
You hardly say enough for very definite advice ; but, broadly 
speaking, southern rooms are so warm, and our bodily 
feelings depend so much upon mental impressions, that 
“cool” colours are best for them, avoiding red or yellow 
tones, and choosing rather French greys or pale blues and 
greens of the bluish cast. A northerly room, on the contrary, 
may look more comfortable if rather warm tones are adopted ; 
but so much depends upon height, size, and the look-out, 
that this must be taken in a very qualified sense. More- 
over, many people have strong personal likes and dislikes in 
the way of colour, and a bedroom is just the place where 
any such personal factor should be studied. Avoid 
especially any paper which impresses a ‘‘ pattern” on the 
attention: nothing is more distressing in case of sickness. 
You get most light in a dark kitchen from a varnished 
bath-room or tile-pattern paper. 


Oil-painting on Velvet.—‘' An Amateur” would like to 
know the best sort of brush to be used for painting on velvet 
in oils; and also the reason why the velvet clets when 
painted.—The most suitable brushes are hog-hair for the 
rougher work and sable for the finer touches; but after 
practice a fair artist can do very fair work with camel-hair, 
though this is really too soft. We do not quite know what 
you mean by clotting, but the colours should in most cases 
be mixed to about the consistency of cream. If too thick 
they do not adhere well, and if too thin they are apt to 
‘‘run.” Round the edges of a design it is generally best 
to work down the colour, either with a dry brush er one 
moistened slightly with turpentine, or the outline is apt to 
show thick and blurred. Only rather broad effects are 
suitable for this kind of oil-painting. 


Painting on China.—Piease tell me how many and the 
proper colours I must get for painting on china; also what 
hind of brushes, and whether the colours are to be mixed with 
water. Lf any other materials are necessary, please be kind 
enough to let me know.—A very long article would be re- 
quired to deal at all fully with such a subject as this; and 
at most good shops where materials are sold handbooks or 
othet instructions can be obtained, which should be care- 
fully studied. We can only say here that china-painting 
proper is divided into over-glaze and under-glaze, and that 
in both the pieces have to be “fired” every now and then 
to fix the colours, Over-glaze work on porcelain already 
glazed and fired needs less firing than the other, but in 
both the colours a/er with the heat, and it is necessary to 
paint and have fired one or two specimen slabs, that the 
effect may be known. The colours generally preferred are 
either Hancock’s Worcester enamel colours, in powder, or 
the Lacroix colours, mixed with oil, and the best brushes are 
the ordinary water-colour sables. Saucers or palettes for 
mixing, palette-knives, easel, mahl-stick, sponges, transfer- 
papers, and other etceteras, will be needed, but all particulars 
can be ascertained at the shops, or ‘‘sets” of materials 
obtained. Painting is also done without firing, chiefly upon 
terra-cotta plaques or articles, both with water and oil 
colours. For oil Robertson’s medium is much used, using 
turpentine instead where dull and not glossy colour is 
required. For water-colours the material must be sized with 

elatine, or a size sold on purpose. The colours are then 
t mixed with a special medium known as mirrorine, 
which: gives considerable durability, especially if when all 
is finished a coat of the medium itself is applied and, when 
dry, covered with a thin one of copal varnish. Still, no 
such work can have the durability of properly fired painting. 
We can only give these broad outlines here. Details must 
be obtained from the quarters we have indicated. 


Parsley Jelly.— Would you be kind enough to give me a 
good recipe for parsley jelly?—When recipes are asked for 
much out of the common way, care should be taken to 
make clear what is really meant. We have no knowledge 
ourselves, nor can find any amongst our most experienced 
housekeeping friends, of anything that could properly be de- 
scribed as parsley jelly in itself. On the other hand, it is 
very usual to prepare, as garnishes for cold dishes, borders 
or very small moulds of aspic jelly in which sprigs of parsley 
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are embedded, and appear as vivid little green trees. If 
these are meant, they are prepared as follows. The border 
mould or the small moulds are embedded in ice, and the 
aspic jelly, perfectly clear, is melted and poured into a 
basin. The parsley must be perfectly clean and perfectly 
dry, or any moisture will appear as bubbles. A little jelly 
is poured into the bottom of the mould or moulds, and as it 
just begins to get cool the sprigs of parsley, held by the 
stems, are embedded a very little way in it, so that they 
stand up, bottom upwards. When the first layer is cold, a 
little more jelly is very gently poured in, from a spoon or 
sauce-ladle, held almost close down so as not to disturb 
anything. When this too is cold, the stems of the parsley 
are snipped off the proper length, and the remainder of the 
mould or moulds filled up in the same way, allowing a com- 
paratively small layer at a time to get cold, or nearly so, 
before the next is poured in. ; 

Warts.—Two correspondents write us further on this 
subject ; and as the remedies they recommend, from actual 
experience, are both simple and harmless, we gladly insert 
them. One is to wet the place with water, and to the 
moistened spot apply powdered bicarbonate of soda every 
night for a few days ; after which treatment it is said the 
wart usually disappears. The other method is to mash up 
succulent and juicy pods of the common broad bean, tie 
them in a piece of muslin, and squeeze the liquid out over 
the wart ; or a poultice of the mashed pods may be made 
and applied in the usual manner. This last prescription is 
very interesting for several reasons, and we should muc! 
like to hear results of any trials of it. 


Reviving Leather Furniture. —/Vould you kindly tell me 
how to revive the colour of the leather of a couch? It has 
become shabby from wear, but is sound and good. —The pre- 
paration sold as Harding’s Morocco Reviver is generally 
used for this. Another composition very effectual for the 
same purpose is sold by Messrs. Corrick and Baxter, of 
Norwich. If the leather is green, the fact should be 
stated. 


Girdle Cakes.—Icing Cakes.—(1) Wi// you please give me 
a recipe for girdle cakes ; (2) also a good way of icing cakes 
with sugar ?—(1) A recipe for the first was given in this 
column no longer ago than p. 504 0f this volume. (2) Mere 
white sugar-icing is made by mixing finely powdered best 
loaf-sugar and white of egg—the whites of two average eggs 
are about enough for half a pound of sugar—with a few 
drops of lemon or any other flavouring to suit your fancy, 
This is spread or laid on of the thickness desired, cold, and 
the cake put in a dry place for it to get hard gradually, 
covering over from dust. Made a little more liquid, the 
same icing may be poured into a paper cone ; and when this 
is pricked through the small end and moved about over the 
cake, the stream will deposit patterns, according to fancy, 
which are known as ‘‘ piping.” Almond ice, such as is used 
for a wedding-cake, is generally made from half a pound of 
almonds freshly blanched and pounded in a mortar with a 
pound of powdered sugar, and then mixing in a little orange- 
flower water and enough white of egg to make a fine smooth 
paste, not so thin as the white icing. This is put on solidly, 
and also left to harden in the cold before any of the other 
icing is put over it. 


Astronomical Almanach for October. 


| Camb. Mich. Term bgns! 16 | & | 18 Sun. AFTER TRINITY 

16 SUN. AFTER TRINITY, 17 | M | @ rises 6.29 A.M. 

© rises 6.6 a.m. | T | Daybreak 4.39 A.M. 

© sets 5.30 P.M. | W | Twilight ends 6.50 p.m. 

Clock after © 11m. 46s. | | New ) 6.24 P.M. 

Jupiter near ) | | Jupiter S. 11.8 p.m. 
(Full ) 6.12 a.m. } 5 | ) greatest dist. from 

) least distance from & | 19 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 

Venus rises 2.0 A M. | Mich. Law Sitt. begin 

17 SUN. AFTER TRINITY Andromeda S. 9.44 P.M. 

Oxford Mich. Term bgns Clock after @ 16m. 2s. 

Mars anevening star | * | Aquarius S. 7.34 P.M. 

) 3 Quarter 9.37 P.M. | F | ) 1 Quarter 9.26 p.m. 

Pegasus S. 9.27 P.M. |} 29} § © rises 6.50 A.M. 

Fire Insurance expires 20 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 

© sets 5.6 P.M. © sets 4.34 P.M. 
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